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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


Introduction 


Bombay, known as Mumbai since 19985, is the capital of the state of 
MaharasnNtra. It is the world’s most populated city, with an estimated population 
of 13 million and is the commercial and entertainment capital of India, housing 
the headquarters of the large Indian banks and Bollywood, India’s Hindi film and 
television industry. The early decades of the twentieth century were very 
significant in shaping the future of this modern metropolis. 


The town of Bombay was the East India Company’s first port in 1668 and in 1687 
became the Company’s headquarters. During the American Civil War 
(1861-1865) the city became the world’s chief cotton trading market and the 


opening of the Suez canal in 1869 transformed it into one of the largest seaports 
on the Arabian Sea. 


By 1906 it had a population of one million, making it the second largest city after 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bombay Presidency and was a major base for 
the Indian independence movement - especially boycotts of non-Indian goods, 
the political activities of prominent moderates and their demands for Dominion 
status, the All India Home Rule League and the protests from the large migrant 
labour force such as the general strike of Bombay mill workers in January 1919. 
Later on, it was in Bombay that the Quit India movement was launched in August 
1942. After India’s independence in 1947 it became the capital of Bombay state. 


Criticism of British rule, British agents and the administration of justice throughout 
the Bombay Presidency increased in the period after 1880. Lord Ripon’s repeal 
of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act in 1881 saw the abolition of the Press 
Commissionership. The relaxation in the attempted exercise of political control by 
the British over the press in India opened the way for vigorous debate on the 
future of India. The writings of the Indian intelligentsia found their way into an 
‘increasing number of new newspapers, Anglo-Indian and Vernacular. The 
increasingly active independence movement later formed into two separate 
camps in 1907. There was the Garam Dal (the extremists or “hot faction”) of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, who founded the Marathi daily Kesari (The Lion), and the 
Naram Dal of Gopal Krishna Gokhale (the moderates or “soft faction”). Gokhale 
was a Champion of public education and a mentor to men such as Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the future founder of Pakistan. Tilak was 


arrested and tried for sedition in 1908 after he had defended the Bengali youths 
who had killed a District Judge. “/n spite of the verdict of the Jury, | maintain that | 
am innocent. There are higher powers that rule the destiny of men and nations 
and it may be the will of providence that the cause which | represent may prosper 
more by my suffering than my remaining free”. These were his last words at his 
trial and they are now imprinted in the wall of Room No 46 at the Bombay High 
Court. The Press Act of 1914 only served to exacerbate problems with its 
imposition of even stricter censorship on the press. Any editor who disregarded 
the rules on what could be published was liable to find himself in prison. 


These reports of the Bombay newspapers, 1901-1921 cover landmarks in India’s 
history - the repercussions of Lord Curzon’'s arrival as Viceroy in 1899, the 
partition of Bengal in 1905, the founding of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, the 
Press Act of 1914, Gandhi's arrival in Bombay in 1915, the new Government of 
India Act and Rowlatt Act of 1919, the Amritsar Massacre of the same year and 
the growth in the demand for Home Rule. 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, founder of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, and a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council from 1893, is recognised as a 
Significant figure in Indian history. He is Known as ‘the Father of Municipal 
Government in Bombay’. He had been municipal commissioner in 1873 and was 
chairman of the Municipal Council in 1884-5 and again in 1905. He had been 
responsible for drafting the Bombay Municipal Act of 1872 setting out the duties 
of the municipal corporation in key areas such as sanitation and health, the water 
supply, the creation and maintenance of roads, the management of hospitals, 
refuse collection and disposal, sewerage, cemeteries, crematoria, parks, public 
spaces, beaches and building works. When Gandhi arrived in India from South 
Africa, Mehta presided over the public meeting held to welcome him. He was 
twice President of the reception committee when the Congress sessions met in 
Bombay in 1899 and 1904. Mehta had also presided over the Congress meeting 
in Calcutta in 1890. In his dual role of political activist and newspaper owner 
Mehta made his English language weekly into an important nationalist voice of its 
time documenting the political upheavals of a volatile pre-independent India. 


The Indian National Congress, formed in 1885, was comprised chiefly of 
members of the western-educated professional elite. The very first meeting of 
Congress was in Bombay. Public opinion had started to turn against the British 
government of India and it sought to represent the views of the populace from 
both urban and rural areas. There was an undercurrent of feeling that British rule 
was unfair and this is reflected in the newspaper reports contained in this 
collection. Agitation and disturbances in the streets were common and the media 
played a huge role in re-enforcing feelings of real and imagined grievances. 
Congress during the first two decades of the twentieth century continued to be a 
moderating influence with the professional elites keeping the upper hand. 


During the First World War the newspaper reports provide a good indication of 
the mixed reactions to Indian involvement in the conflict. The Indian National 
Congress decided that the cause of Indian Independence would be best served 
by helping the British Empire as much as possible — but many people in India 
disagreed. Despite this, 800,000 troops fought in the various different theatres of 
conflict. Some 1.5 million volunteered to fight. Tilak was released from prison in 
Burma in 1914. He re-united with his fellow nationalists and rejoined the Indian 
National Congress in 1916. 


With lots of Indian soldiers fighting on behalf of the British Empire there were 
growing demands for Dominion status for India. The All India Home Rule League 
was founded in 1916 by Annie Besant, Muhammed Ali Jinnah and Tilak to 
demand self government for India. Jinnah headed up the League’s Bombay 
branch. Although Tilak was a critic of Gandhi's strategy of non-violence, in his 
later years he mellowed considerably and favoured political dialogue and 
discussion as an effective way to obtain political freedom for India. Gandhi paid 
his respects at Tilak’s cremation in Bombay in 1920 along with 200,000 people. 


The Government of India Act of 1919 was passed by the British to enable more 
Indians to participate in the government of India. The Act provided for a dual form 
of government whereby in each province some areas of government were 
answerable to a Provincial Council and other areas of government remained 
under the control of the Viceroy. The Indian National Congress was unhappy at 
these reforms and condemned them, believing they did not go far enough in 
political reform. 


Mahatma Gandhi returned to India from South Africa in 1915. His struggle from 
this point to 1921, when he was invested with executive authority on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress, can be followed in these newspaper reports. He 
believed that Indian independence could be obtained not by violence but by non- 
cooperation and peaceful resistance and under his leadership the National 
~Congress was reorganised with the goal of “Swaraj” (self rule). As part of his 
strategy he adopted the “swadeshi’ policy, the aim of which was to boycott 
foreign made goods, especially British goods. He also encouraged Indians to 
wear homespun cloth (khadi) and to actually spin the material themselves in 
support of the independence movement. He took a major role as peacemaker 
after the Amritsar massacre on April 1919 when innocent civilians were 
massacred in the Jallianwala Bagh near the Golden Temple in the Punjab by 
British troops. After the disturbances at Chauri Chaura in Uttar Pradesh in > 
February 1922 when Gandhi felt that his movement was becoming violent he 
called off the campaign of civil disobedience. He was arrested in March 1922 for 
sedition and was sentenced to six year’s imprisonment of which he only served 
two owing to ill health. He spent most of the 1920s out of the limelight but 
returned to prominence in 1928 when he resumed his campaign for Indian 
independence and for Home Rule. 


The Rowilatt Act of 1919 was passed by the British to extend “emergency 
measures’ after the end of the First World War and was aimed at controlling 
public unrest. It singled out the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab as “centres 
of dangerous conspiracy’. It had powers to imprison without trial any person 
suspected of terrorism in India. It caused great upheaval and Gandhi among 
other leaders was extremely critical of the Act. It was to lead to the massacre at 


Amritsar when two leaders of the Congress were arrested and a demonstration 
took place. 


As well as much on political life in India, there is also lots of information to be 
found on advances in communications and living standards in the country which 
had begun in the late nineteenth century, with the construction of major roads 
linking the main cities and regions and the development of the railway system. 
An enormous amount of detail about the impact of the railways can be found in 
the newspaper reports together with information on the expansion of education, 


the increase in industrialisation, the growth of agriculture and the development of 
the first suburbs. 


Indian Newspaper Reports 


The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific and Africa Department at 
the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in the Record 
Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports 
consist of abstracts taken from Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the 
various different regions of India. 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten abstracts of the 
contents of Indian newspapers with some extracts, translated by an official 
translator whose name is given at the end of the week's report. An extremely 
wide variety of newspapers was looked at weekly, ensuring that a wide spectrum 
of ideas, views and politics was addressed. The reports list the languages of the 
newspapers, where the papers were published, with a note on the number of 
issues published, how often and the name, age and religion of the editor. 


Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


The newspaper reports for Bombay included in Part 7 cover the years 1901-1921 
and complete those for Bombay started in Part 6. The abstracts and extracts 
contained in the reports will provide scholars with an invaluable insight into Indian 
social and political events, urban and rural conditions, criticisms of the British 
government, popular protest and the development of nationalist feelings. 


The lists of Native Papers (from 1913 called Indian Papers) contain around 165 
newspapers each week (over twice as many as those of the average list in 

Part 6), divided into the following languages: English; Anglo-Gujarati; Anglo- 
Kanarese; Anglo-Marathi; Anglo-Portuguese; Anglo-Sindi; Anglo-Urdu; English, 


Marathi and Gujarati; English, Marathi and Kanarese; Gujarati; Hindi; Kanarese; 
Marathi; Sindi; Urdu; Marathi and Kanarese; Marathi and Urdu; Portuguese and 
Konkani. The largest amount of papers consulted are in Marathi and Gujarati. In 


the early years of this part the report for each week has a list of the papers 
consulted but by the latter part the list is only given at the beginning of each year. 


Extracts from the lists for the weeks ending 2 April 1910 and 29 March 1913 will 


give an idea of the names of papers listed, the editors and the circulation figures: 


English 
Indu of Bombay 


East and West 


Anglo-Gujarati 


Gujarati 


Anglo-Sindi 


Sindhi 


Sindi 


Zemindar Gazette 


Marathi 


Pudhari 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Sukkur 


Mirpur 
Khas 


Baroda 


Daily 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


John Wallace, C of E, 
English, Age 50 
Behramji Merwanji 
Malobari 

Parsi, Age 55 


Manilal Ichchharam 
Desai 
Hindu, Age 32 


Mulchand 
Bhagchand 
Hindu, Age 34 


Gurudinomal 
Tahilsing 
Sadarangani 
Hindu, Age 31 


Vasudev Purshottam 
Sathe 
Hindu, Age 32 


1,000 


1,000 


8,000 


1,000 


600 


1,000 


Urdu 


Mufide Rozgar Bombay Weekly Haji Mahomed 
Hussain 
Muhamedan, Age 43 600 


Gujarati 
Satsang Surat Weekly Chunilal Bapuji Modi 

Hindu, Age 61 1,500 
Hindi 
Bharat Bombay Weekly Gaurishankar Jugal 

Kishore 

Brahmin, Age 30 400 
Hindi Jain Bombay Weekly Kasturchand 

Jbavarchand Jain 

Hindu, Age 25 600 


By 1921 circulation figures of Bengal newspaper reports had grown 
tremendously as the Indian population became more literate as the figures given 
below illustrate. It should also be noted that some papers were discontinued over 
the years and new papers were added. 


English 
Servant of India Poona Weekly V S Shriniwas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 2,000 
Anglo-Gujaratii 
Gujarati Bombay Weekly V S Shrinowas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 19,003 
Gujarati 
Navijan Ahmedabad Weekly Mohandas 


Karamchand Ghandi 
Hindu, Age 53 23,000 


Marathi 


Sandesh Bombay Daily Achyut Balvant 
Kolhatkar 
Hindu, Age 41 7,000 


The contents of the abstracts for each week are divided into the following 
sections: 


Politics and the Public Administration 
Legislation 

Education 

Railways 

Municipalities 

Native States 

Intelligence extracted from the Press 


The early reports such as those for 1901 and 1905 contain mostly detail 
concerning social and economic conditions and give only an intimation of the 
problems to come. Topics include: 


e Agrarian problems and news from the Forestry Department 

e Bombay Legislative Council 

e Indian National Congress 

e Famine and orphanages 

e Indian budget 

e Indian census 

e Spirit of Independence in European countries 

e News on colleges and schools and related conferences 

e Extravagance of native chiefs 

e Land Revenue Bill 

e Lord Curzon speeches 

e Visit of Lord Northcote to Kathiawar 

e Dacoities in Dharwar 

e Visit of Prince of Wales 

e Protest meetings against Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address 

e Railway grievances 

e Housing problems 

e Proposed demolition of Hindu temples by the Bombay City Improvement Trust 
e Oppression of Muhammedans by the Hindu authorities of Mundi 
e Riots by mill-hands in Bombay 

e Complaints about British rule in India, the possibility of India’s political 
regeneration and “Swadeshi’ meetings 

e Hospitals 


e Sind politics — usually a large section dealing with all kind of matters relating to 
the area 


e Partition of Bengal 


By 1910 the topics to be found in the papers start to reflect wider feelings of 
unrest and the growth of discontentment against British rule in India with articles 
on topics such as: 


e How can India be regenerated? 

e Warnings to white colonials to beware of the future 

e Workings of the new Press Act 0f1914 

e Training of Anglo-Indian officials 

e Treatment of political prisoners 

e Oppression in the state of Idar 

e Hostile attitude of Parsi newspapers to Moslems 

e Disturbances at sittings of the All India Moslem League 


By 1921, with the influence of Gandhi and the introduction of the Rowlatt Act, the 
amount of space devoted to political agitation, nationalism, Home Rule and 
Gandhi had expanded enormously and large sections under Politics on Non- 
Cooperation, British Rule, the Governor, Indian Reforms and the Press Act were 
featured. Subjects included are: 


e Appeal to the public to agitate for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act 

e Comments on letters from Gandhi to the press regarding agitation 

e Comments by Tilak on non-Brahmin representation on the council 

e Calls for the Press Act to be repealed 

e Bombay’s government's attitude to non-cooperation and their warnings of 
revolution in India 

e Extracts from Gandhi's letters on a wide range of topics including non- 
cooperation, civil disobedience, the Afghan war, the moderates 

e Reports on interviews between the Viceroy and Gandhi 


The following extracts provide an idea of the richness of the material: 


The report for the week ending 20 April 1913 includes the following comments 
from the Dnyan Prakash concerning the formation of a United India League: 


“At the last session of the Moslem League held at Lucknow the Honourable Mr 
Shafi made a suggestion for the formation of an United India League wherein all 
creeds and castes would join hands. Now that the Honourable gentleman has 
addressed a letter to the press urging the same idea, we should like to point out 
that there is no necessity for organising a new body, for we have already 
amongst us the India National Congress which has been carrying on its | 
propaganda on strictly constitutional and unsectarian lines. The Muhammedans 
would do well to join it in the interests of all concerned....” 


The same paper in the newspaper report ending 27 May 1916 comments on 
home rule agitation which had grown during the First World War: 


“.... Because small demands of the Congress and of other institutions were 
systematically ignored, the Home Rule agitation has received such an impetus 
now. So long it was said that political agitation was carried on by a handful of 
educated men but those who read the proceedings of the Congress and of the 
Legislative Councils will see the wide public character of our movement. 
Merchants want Home Rule for commercial purposes. Other professionals want 
Home Rule as it would encourage their professions.... The demand for Home 
Rule is becoming universal in this manner in India and the present war has made 
it quite an insistent question....” 


The report for the week ending 14 March 1920 includes the following from the 
Gujarati concerning amendments to the Press Act of 1914: 


“Commenting upon the assurance given in the Imperial Legislative Council by Sir 
William Vincent that the Press Act will be amended, the Gujarati remarks: The 
most objectionable portion of the Press Act is that section of it which enumerates 
the offences under the Act. As long as that section stands intact the Press will 
have to dance to the tune of the bureaucrats or the judges, in spite of any 
amendments that might be carried out as suggested by Sir Shivaswami lyar....” 


The report for the week ending 13 August 1921 includes the following from 
Young India giving Gandhi's views on the non-Cooperation movement and the 
use of violence: 


“| have never believed and | do not now believe that the end justifies the means. 
On the contrary it is my firm conviction that there is an intimate connection 
between the end and the means so much so that you cannot achieve a good end 
by bad means.... | am fully aware that | am trying a most dangerous experiment 
— that of inducing thousands of Mussalmans and for that matter, Hindus too, to 
become and remain Strictly non-violent...” 


Liz Sargut 
April 2008 


TECHNICAL NOTE 


Our microform publications are prepared and produced in accordance with 
recommended and established guide-lines for the production of microform of 
superior quality. These conform to the recommendations of the standard guides 
to good microforming and micropublishing practice. 


Attention should be drawn to the nature of the material. As with all printed 
sources the inking is variable. Darker and lighter inks, or a dark ink and a light 
pencil note, can appear on the same page. There are instances when the paper 
has been badly stained, discoloured, or faded with exposure to light over a period 
of time. Some pages are torn, crumpled or cropped. Occasionally volumes have 
been tightly bound and material is slightly obscured in the inner margin. The 
curvature towards the spine of such volumes inevitably results in some distortion 
of the text. Sometimes the original paper is quite thin and this results in 
showthrough which can make the print difficult to read. Every effort has been 
made to minimise these difficulties and some openings are microfilmed more 
than once in an attempt to bring out all the features of the original. Nevertheless 
these original characteristics present difficulties of image and contrast which 
stringent tests and variations of density cannot entirely overcome. 


The most responsible care has been exercised in the filming of this unique 
collection and every effort has been made to ensure that this microform 
publication meets the standards established by the Association for Information 
and Image Management (AIIM), the American National Standards Institute 
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Muhammadan ; 35. 
19 | Oriental Review ... ca: Ds or veel Weekly ay ...| Rustomji Shépurji Mistri; Pdrsi; 40 se 700 
20 |Phonix .. .. «| Karéchi ... ...| Bi-weekly... ...| Jdffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 


* dei ee _ = 
Po eR ETS © fog Meri a *, 
s a) 7% wee a hy = 
Shit Soa he” ut Re 
ras Oo 
- 


21 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona .., _— | Daily ve = ove] K&wasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 owe 400 a 
and Military Gazette. | | | a 


22 | Railway Times ...  ...,| Bombay ... sol Weekly... .--| John Alexander Balfour; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 


23 St. Xavier’s College) Lo. ove +++! Quarterly ... ---| Rev. Seither, §.J.; German; 45 ... iat ee 
. Magazine. 


94 |Sind Gazette .,. «| Karachi .. — «+| Daily a ep en 2 Tate ; European ; 44 eofgaae 500 


25 |SindJournal ..  ...| Hyderabad -| Weekly ... «| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
(Amil) ; 42. 


26 Sind Times eee eee Karachi ee sa Bi-weekly ee eee} KHAnchand Rahumai ; Hindu ( Amil) : ay. 200 
27 | Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay .. ee] Quarterly ... v| Prof, P, A. WAdia; Pérsi; 35 ®@.. fs 400 
| Quarterly. 


; AnGLo-GusaRa’TI. 


98 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ...| Bombay .. s| Daily eave Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...| 1,600 
99 Apakshapat see eee Surat eee eee Weekly Ser ieee ae Bai Manek, wife of Dinsh Sh Pestonji Gha- 500 i 
, } ' didli ; Parsi ; 30. 
80 A’rya Prakash ese eee Bombay eee eee] Do. eee oe Maganlal Réjérém Vyas ; Hindu (Brah- | 1,000 | 3 : 
| min); 41. © ee - 
81 | Broach Mitrs .. «| Broach .. «| Do, © ee Trikaml4l Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 as “A ; 
: <a | | | ma Kshatriya); 25. ; | os oe 
: | | - a 
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| Gujardti ete Ot 


Gujarati Punch ... 


Jaém-e-Jamshed ... 


Kaiser-i-Hind ee 
Kathidwar News ... 


Kathidwaér Times... 
Khoja Mitra ove 
Parsi i a 


Praja Bandhu ... 


Rast Gottér ves 
S4nj Vartaman ... 


Shri Saydji Vijay ... 


Sury’ Prakash... 
Anaio-Mara’taH!I. 


Dnydnodaya jee 


Dnyan Prakash ... 
Indu of Bombuy ... 
Pragati... eve 


. 


Subodh Patrika ... 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 

Echo ee see 

O Anglo-Lusitdno... 


O Goano ... neh 


AnGio-S1np1. 
ea ee 
Al-Haq eee see 
‘Larkana Gazette eee 


Bombay eee eee 


Ahmedabad es 


Do. eee eee 


Do. obs ae 
eee 
Do. ma om 
Bombay ... ps 


Bombay ... ove 


Baroda eee — 


Surat eee eee 


Bombay ... ie 


Poona ae iu 


Bombay ... sel 
Kolhapur ... es 


Bombay ... ae 


Bombay ... ete 


Hyderabad “ 
Karachi (Sind)... 


Ldrkina (Sind) ... 


Karachi (Sind) _... 
Lérkéna (Sind) _... 
Sukkur (Sind) ... 
Kardchi (Sind)... 


s 3 


eee 


Narotamdas Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 


Maganl4l Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba- 
nia) ; 37. : 


Ichchhaérém Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti 
~ Bania) ; 55. 


Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 .. .«. 


Sofndldl Mangaldés Shih; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania) ; 81, 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 50... 


Pirozshéh Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
84, 


Frémji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 60... eee 
Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 oes ‘iis 
Jamnddds Mahdshaokar; Hindu (Nagar); . 


Jehangir Sordbji Taleydrkhan ; Parsi; 84... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mew4d Bréah- 
man); 31. 


Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 


Rustamji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 


Parsi ; 43, 


MAneklél Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania): 
29, ’ 


Umedréam Nagindds : Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Narsarwanji 


Rev. R. 8. Hurue; 28 
Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48> ... one ‘as 
Rev. Tukaram ; 55 


(1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. on 
Démodar Ganesh Padhye, M.A, ; 
(Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. 
Bhéau Babdéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 
Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 380. 
J. 0. F. D’Souza; Goanese; 40 ... i 


Dr. Willivald Pais, L. M. & S.; Goanese ; 
80. & 


F, X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 48 a re 


Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 
Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahdbkhén Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans, 


Premchand Isard4s Bijldni : Hindu (Amil) ; 
24, 3 


Kesandés Bhawandas ; Hindu (/Amil) ; 32... 
Deosing Shémsing ; Hindu (Amil); 23... 
Vishindas Parijainmal (Hindu) te ans 
Jamatmal Lélchand ; 87  ... 


Hindu 


2,500 


2,700 
2,000 


No. Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
| Anato-TELEav. | | - | 
f: 65 | Andhra Patrika ... eo] Bombay eee wool Weekly ee oes) Kiahindth Nageshwar Réo; (Madrasi Brah-| 2,000 
iy : man); 40. 
“he | ee | | b. 
4 ENGLISH GUJARATI AND ! 
Urpv, | 
| 66 | Moslem ... ... ...| Poona ..  ...| Weekly ...  ...| Daudalli Hakim Magduballi; Muhammad-| 1,400 
} } an; 35. 
: ENGLISH, Mara’rHI AND ) 
GugaRa‘TI, | | 
67 | Hind Vijays ..,  —...| Baroda... =a.) Weekly «se ~~ «| D&h ybhdi Kasandds Sh4h ; Hindu (Bania);| 600 
41, 
EnauisH, PorTruauEsE | | 
AND CONCANIM. | : | 
) Mike 4s Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ...| R. Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 se. eet | 2 


GUJARATI, 


69 | Akhbér-e-Islim ... ...| Bombay ... — ...| Daily ve so | KAZi Isméil Kézi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 45, 
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fs VO | Amrit Mani + | Rajkot ...  ...| Quarterly ..._—..., Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
: | . ¥1 |Baroda Gazette ... ...| Baroda ... «.| Weekly ol TPatsddel Dadébhai Patel; Hindu; 1,000 
Patidar) ; 39. | 


] 
ao 


72 |} Bharat Jivan wee eee] BombDAY — ave | Monthly ... ...| Daya&bhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 
(Gujarati Bréhman) ; 36. <3 


wine Bae ht 

be te 

Oe , i 
vor 


78 | Bombay Samachar ooo Do. ace ...| Daily oe .»-| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 ; M 
| Parsi ; 41. = 
¥4 | Broach Samachar ove] BEOBCR cic ..| Weekly ... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Géndhi ; Parsi + 58 3 00 Ps 


75 | Buddhi Prakdsh ... _.../ Ahmedabad ...| Monthly ... — ...| divanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Ddsaj 1,250 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34, ce 
76 | Cutch-Kesari .. «| Bombay .. «| Weekly. —...| Daiji ee Shih; Hindu (Visa Oswall 1,500 ‘e: 
Bania) ; 33. Bg. 
) 1A OR a et ed BO a est De ve ay| NAth4141 Rangildés (Bania) Ee eae 200 ‘ 


78 | Kaira Vartamén .. _...| Kaira eer oe oe = es | Kahdndds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 


56. 
49 | Kéthidwdr and Mahi) Sddra oak gual: ee see = oe | Mo till Chhotdl4l Vya4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 45.: ste 


80 | Kathidwdr Samadchdr-_...| Ahmedabad ae ee jas ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
| (Brahman) ; 46. 


$1 | Lohéna Samachar <1 Oe a ew ee ee — e. | BApubhdi Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 80... 500 


one ‘82 | Loka Mitra w+ ese] Bombay ... __...| Bi-weekly .... _—...| Kaikhosru Ménekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000! 
| Homji, B,A.; Parsi; 41. | 


83 | Navsdri Patrika ... oo) Navs&rTi 0. = vee] Weekly .., ...| Harivallabhdis Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 
; Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


84 | Navsari Prakdsh ... «| Do, se eve} Dod we => oes | RUStamji JdmAaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 
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‘85 | Political Bhomiyo... _—...| Ahmedabad y:| Do. ase ese] Noorkh4n Amirkhén ; Muhammadan; 50.| 950 
86 | Praja Mitra ove | Karachi... .»-| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brdhman) ; 39. 
4 S7 | Praja Pokér oo] Surat oe oo Weekly... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 ... ste 475 
88 | Prdtahkél ss eee Ahmedahad ..-| Monthly ... ...|Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Br4h-| 1,250 
| man) ; 30. 
83 | Samalochak ie e-| Bombay we ee.| 1 ri-Monthly .»-|’Manilal Chhabéram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 . 
Brahmin) ; 43. | 


90 | Satsang ... sith e-| Surat ais ...| Fortnightly ..-| Chunil4] B&puji Modi; Hindu (Bania);61.| 1,500. 

91 | Surat Akhbér__a.. occ] BATOGA ave ost ei .»-| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 ei eee 
) | | 

92 | Vasant . ov -+-| Ahmedabad ».| Monthly ., _...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 65Q 


LL.B.; Hindu, 
Hip, | | | 
. 98 gy enkateshvar Sama-| Bombay ... gee Weekly ose .«| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brdhmin) ; 6,200 ‘ 
| _ | Ar. 4Q , 
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Bharat Mata 


Chandrakant 
Ohandroday’ 


Chitragu pta 


) DeshkAlvartman 


Dharwar Vritt 
Din Bandhu 
Din Mitra... 
Dnydan Chakshu 
Dnyan Sdgar 


asp, 


Indu Prakash 


Jagaddédarsh — 
Jagad Vritt 
Kamgér Samachar 


Belgaum Samachar 


; 


| Chitramaya Jagat 


Daivadnya Samachar 


desh). 
Ratndgiri 


Poona 
Islampur 


Belgaum 


girl). 


Poona 
Bombay 


Erandol 


Dharwar 
Bombay 


Poona 
Kolhapur 


Bombay 


Bombay 
Sholapur 
Bombay 


Poona 


eee 


Gadag (Dhérwar)... 
Belgaum eee ee 


Dhulia (West Khén- 


Chikodi (Belgaum) . 
Chiplun (Ratnd- 


Belgaum eee 
Karéd (Sdtdra) 


Wai (Satara) 


Ahmednagar 


Ahmednagar 


eee 


Published thrice a 


Fortnightly 


ee« 


ees 


=3* 


= 


@o- 


@e- 


....F. F. Gordon & Co. 


ae 


...| Hari Ndrdéyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


@ee 


G. R..Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brdb- 
man); 42, 


Krishn4ji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Bréhman). 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Bradbman) ; 44.: 


Gaurishankar Ramprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brdhman) ; 44. 


Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brdhman) ; 53. | 


Hari Dharméréj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
_ Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 20. 


Hari Bhikaji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khéddilkar; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 42, - 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Bréhman) ; 44, 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kaémat; Hindu 
Shenvi ; 35. 


Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu {Kon- 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22, 


Vindyak Nénébhdi Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa- 
dnya): 45, 


Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 36. 


Késhinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 46. 


K, H, Mudvedkar Hindu ;(Bréhman) ... 
Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 25. ... 
Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 
Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Braéhman) ; 50. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. : 


hdda Brahmin); 50, 


Kashinath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu (Chit 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. 
Natesh Appd4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Brahman) ; 41. 


Narsinha Chintaman  Kelkar,  B.A., 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 


Pandharinaéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(¥ajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshastb Brahman) ; 42, 


Damodar Ganesh Pddhye; Hindu (Kar-| 


100 


150 


No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. . Name, caste and.age of Editor.. 


- 2. 4 a : — ee 


Maratat—concluded. | : 
ri 
-126 | Madhukar...  . —..| Belgaum «. «| Weekly ... ~..|Jandrdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 815 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32. 


127 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt oof Satta soe ooo} Monthly ... es Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 300 ai 
3 | tha) ; 24. a 


128 | Moda Vritt ia o.| Wai (Satara) on: oe sea ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan| .100 
Brahman) ; 29. 


129 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay ... — ...| Daily ee ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu| 1,500 
Chitpawan Brahman) ; 39. 
430 | Mumbai Vritt _... ee| , Do. eee oo.| Weekly ase o00 3 os see eee 


431 | Mumukshu one .»»] Poona aoe soe} - DO. oe ...| Lakshuman Rdmchandra Paéngarkar;| 1,500 
| Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
432 | Nasik Vritt seb weg a ee ses ...| Rangnéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpa4wan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
133 | Pandhéri Mitra ... ..| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Do. sce ...| Govind Sakh4ram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 


. | pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
134 | Prabhét ... ons ..| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly... ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,  B. A., 400 
desh), LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 
135 | Prabodh Chandrika .».| Jalgaon (Kast Khén-| Weekly... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh), Bréhman) ; 44. 


136) Prakash 2 ‘oe ove] Satara ase ot DO. os ..-| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 


pawan Brahman) ; 33. 


137 | Rashtrabddh ... ...| Poona sw. ~Sss.| Monthly ..._—-...| Hari Raghundth Bhdgvat ...  ... «| —-300 


138 | Rashtrodaya ose ut ee. eee ewe ee «|S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahb- 200 
man); 30. 


139 | Saty’ Shodhak ... | Ratnagiri ... ...| Weekly... ..-| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27, 


140 | Shetkari... iat ...| Ahmednagar il OO, vse .eee! (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A., LL.B. 3) ove 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 

(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 

, | shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 

(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


141 | Shivaji Vijaya... ...| Sholapur ... | Do, ante «»-| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 < 


(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. | ae : 
} 8 * eee 
142 | Shol4pur Samachar “al ae as ak ai wee Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdémathi) ; 50... 400 ee. 
@ 143 Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Bombay ... «| Dov ose = Indu Prak4sh Joint Stock Company, Limited,) 5,000 : bo ? Oe 
| Manager Ddémodar Sdvldrdm Yande; . oe 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 438. 


144 | Shri Shanu 2es ove] AGATA ae «| Do, in «.| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
| / Brahman) ; 28. 


145 | Shubh Suchak _..., »2-| Do. see -+| Do, ea ---| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 


(Chitpa4wan Brahman). 
4146 | Sudharak ... a ...| Poona see se] Do, ne ...| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
147 |}Sumant .. ..  ...| Kardd (Satéra) ...) Do, we «se1 (1) Mahddev DA4modar Kulkarni; Hindu| 100 | i 
| {Deshasth Brahman) ; 85. (2) Pandurang Bh 


{| Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Saraswata ai . 
an | Brahman) ; 35. | | a 
148 | Vaidyak Patrika ...-—«..., Bombay... = «|. _Do. se Re es is : 
149 | Vichéri ... = ws ~—s.| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...] Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


150 | Vijayee Mahratte... ...| Kolhapur ... «| Weekly  ... -.-| Bhujangrao T. Gdekwad; Hindu 500 
(Maratha) ; 25. 


451 | Vinod _ ... ‘a | Belgaum ... -»-| Fortnightly -.-| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 \ 
| (Sdraswat Brahman) ; 21. | 


152° Vishvabandhu tai eee . eceree Weekly aie son 


153 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar... Bombay eee ---( Monthly ... -«-| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... ape 700 
, (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud| 
Saraswat Brahman). | 


154 | Vrittasdr... ove e-| Wai (Satara) | Weekly... --.| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit-} 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. . 


155 Vyapari eee vee eee Poona eee we. Do, eee sou Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 42, 


- 186 | Warkari ... ve eee] Pandharpur (Shol4-} Fortnightly ---| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitp&wan ~ $00 3 
: pur). | | Bradbman) ; 35, ) Sy a 


Ne epiiihn sek eee 


eee 


Weekly ... 
Do, ese 
Daily ove 
Weekly — ... 
Fortnightly 
Weekly... 


Mohamed! Reza ri: Alli; Persian Muham- 


Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; ‘Muham- 
‘(Abro) ; 24. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsng; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45... 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 
— Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


550: 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 1,200 


Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
Munshi Mahamad Husain ... ies sue 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 565. 


Bhagubhéi Fatechand Karbhdéri; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Sital Praséd Jain eee eee eee ee0e 


Vadila! Motilal Shah; Hindu (Dasa Shri- 
mali Jain) ; 30. 


printed in italics. 


“ a SP 
Se ee ens <a 


eA NRT NE IA 


EE AGI 


es ee = ‘ ’ SS 


; ca (Sind) 
Soe at Unnv. : 
ee 168 Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay... 
‘ 3 TBA | MuRdeRongae ia) ws Dos ines 
165 |Sultén-ul-Akhbér | ‘Do, x 
| ; ‘a _ < | Gogana’t1 any Hyoxpr. = 
LY ‘ 166||Jein =, wesw Bombay... 
| ; ed 
! | 167 | Jain Mitra a ES eee 
: ~~ 168 | Jain Saméchér .,, — «,.| Ahmedlabad 
! on 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which ate 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
| above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


_ ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
of List» of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Al or @) is the last letter of a word, 


ae i the accent is left out, and the short a (A = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule hag 


ie been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
sgn Arumodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


ics: D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspa 


SK } per and periodica) as furnished by the 
a. . propristor | are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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Pelitics and the Public Administration. 


1. “ We earnestly trust and do not without reason an that the public 


mind both in India and in England will not be slow 
Comments on the to grasp the full significance of what the King- 
rumoured visit of Lord fmperor’s visit to India in the new year will mean 
rhc gga a oe i _ for India and the British Empire at large. After 
Rine-Maicare se, ago the King’s Coronation in the capital of the United 
Oriental Review (19), Kingdom and the British Kmpire, the most memo- 
4th Jan. rable event in the year 1911 will be the Sovereign’s 
presence in India and the Sovereign's personal 
greeting to the Princes and people of this great dependency i in its ancient capital 
at Delhi.......... But we trust thereis no truth in the ominous rumour that 
Lord Curzon is to accompany His Majesty to India. We do not believe in pro- 
miscuous praise of the ex-Viceroy any more than in the promiscuous blame of 
him.......... If there was one condition that could cast a shade of gloom on the 
bright vi vision that India cherishes in connection with the coming of the King- 
Emperor, it would be the prospect of the sad reminder Lord ‘Curzon must 
inevitably bring with him. ‘There is no ground that we can see for believing 
the rumour; but India’s warning against such a possibility even cannot be 
given too soon. It is but right and proper that the Sovereign of the British 
Empire should come among us surrounded by the greatest and noblest in his 
land. And among them all there is none whom we would acclaim with greater 
gladness and gratefulness, if it were possible, than the venerable figure of 
Viscount Morley of Blackburn as Minister in attendance on his King and our 
Emperor. All in India are rejoiced that the Queen Empress will come with 
the King-Emperor for their Coronation in India. Our people’s joy will be 
immensely increased if Their Majesties’ eldest children accompany them ; 
and the Prince of Wales will be doubly welcome if he comes to fill by his 
father’s side the bright page that will record the greatest event, as we proudly 
trust and hope, in India’s history.” 


Z The answers to many of the interpellations at the recent meeting 

of the Imperial Legislative Council disclose the 

Comments on the re- views held by Government on many questions 
plies to the interpellations of public importance. Mr, Jenkins’ reply to the 


at the last meeting of Honourable Mr. S. Sinha makes it clear that 


pd sapere Legislative Government are anxious to revise the Council elec- 


see tion regulations and that they are waiting for the 
wide ae peste suggestions of Provincial Governments in the light 
(38), 4th Jan.; Akhbdr-e- of their experience as fo any points which call 
Souddgar (28), 6th Jan. for revision, We are, however, of opinion that 
many of the Council regulations such as the 

absolute power vested in the Provincial Governments to disqualify any 
member for election to the Councils, and the inequality in the qualifica- 
tions required in the case of Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan candidates 
can be revised independently of the opinions of the Provincial Governments. 
We hope that a committee of official and non-official members of the Imperial 
Council will now be appeinted to consider the suggestions of the Provincial 
Governments. Public opinion has now become alive to the necessity of 
standardisation of weights and measures as is seen from the suggestions 
made at Collectors’ Durbars in our Presidency. As suggested by the 
Honourable Mr. Robertson, the Municipalities would be best suited to try an 
experiment in that direction provided Government express their opinion as 
to the direction the reform should take. We are sorry Government have not 
approved of the suggestion of the Honourable Mr. Dadabhoy to start model 
industries. Japan has tried the experiment and it was found to stimulate 
private enterprise instead of hampering it by competition. As long as 
England is wedded to free trade, preferential rates for indigenous commodities 
on railways cannot be expected. It would, however, be in no way unjust 
to the foreign merchant to have preferential rates on railways constructed by 
Indian capital. Mr. Carlyle’s reply to the Honourable Mr, Sinha gives 
us hope that Sir Vithaldis Thakersey’s scheme for an agricultural bank 
in Bomhay will not be wholly rejected by the Secretary of State for India, 
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- the Council session at Calcutta and trusts that every effort will be made by 
the ‘Offitials as well as the non-officials in order that the admirable principles. 
- His Excellency has enunciated for the conduct of the Council’s business may 


Pees ey i 


e Jdm-e-Jamshed weloomes the tone of Lord Hardinge’s speech in opening 


be succéssfully put into practice. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also writes in a. 
somewhat similar strain.) - : 
*3. “The first item in the programme before the meeting of the 
ve Legislative Council held at Calcutta last week was. 
Mahrdtia (17), 8th Jan. the replies to interpellations. ‘The Honourable 
| Mr. Dadabhoy drew attention in a question to the 
contraction in the demand for Indian-turned goods of silk, gold and silver 
art-ware owing to the duties imposed on them in Europe, America and 
Australia and asked what steps the Government of India proposed to take in 
order to protect Indian industries. Government in reply admitted the facts as 
regards tanned goods and gold and silver, but said that they did not propose to 
move in the matter at present. ‘The question, we believe, is directly concerned 
with the tariff policy of Britain and as India has no fiscal tndependence she 
cannot move in the matter of her own accord. The question of tariff reform 
is the question of the hour in England, and the Indian tariff will have 
to wait till the fiscal question in England is decided once for all. . And till 
then she will have to undergo any amount of fiscal injustice and economic 
loss she may be subjected to, for being a member of the British Empire, 
wedded to a free trade policy!......... With regard to the Honourable 
Mr. Mudholkar’s question about the rates for the carriage of goods on Indian 
railways, Government replied that the rates charged on railways were not 
at present excessive. The minima and maxima are fixed by the Government 
and railways make only such changes as come within this limit; the value 


of the commodity and the volume of its traffic are taken into consideration — 


while determining the rates charged. Government donot admit that the rates 
press unequally and differentially on the same articles according as they are 
consigned from or to coasting stations or to inter-provincial destinations. 
Government, however, admit that as the trafic from and to coasting stations 
is a large one, railways make concessions from a business point of view on a 
commercial basis. Government also added that the Railway administrations 
were ready to consider favourably a representation regarding the rates for a 
particular industry in order to expand it. From this it will be clear that 
railways do quote concession rates to the traffic from and to coasting stations, 
i. €., speaking generally, to export and import trade of India which is carried 
on through them. But the real question which interests us most is what 
concession railways ought to give to inter-provincial traffic which is generally 
an indigenous traffic, in orderto help the growth of indigenous industries ? 
And this question was directly asked by the Honourable Mr. Sinha; and the. 
reply to it was that under the Railways Act the railways could not quote pre-. 
ferential rates for indigenous commodities and prohibitive rates for imported. 
goods! All this depends on the policy underlying the railway concession in. 
matters of trade. If Government adopted the protectionist policy with regard. 
to Indian industries, they could introduce a system of protective concession 
rates in the railway charges. In European countries where the State adopted 
a protection policy in order to foster indigenous industries, railways helped its 
realisation by quoting concession rates for indigenous goods. The real. 
question is about the policy, and so long as if remains unchanged in India, 
we need not hope for any concession in railway rates for indigenous goods.” 


4. “The Honourable Mr. M. B. Dadabhoy has given notice that he 
will move at the next meeting of the Supreme 
Comments on the Legislative Council that the countervailing excise 
Honourable Mr. Dédé- duty on Indian cotton manufactures be abolished. 
bhoy’s proposed resolgHon In view of the sympathetic, though somewhat diplo- 
for the abolition of the atic pronouncement made by His Excelleney the 
countervailing excise Vj f 
duties on cotton goods. Viceroy before the Congress deputation that there 
Indu of Bombay (18), i8 scope enough for any desirable reforms to be 
7th Jan. | pressed for through the intermediary of the Legis- 


‘ lative Councils, the Honourable Mr. Dadabhoy’s 


13. 


proposal comes at avery opportune moment. The imposition of the excise 
duty is one of those very few administrative measures on which there 
is a consensus of adverse opinion among non-officials as well as officials....... 
It is a matter of rejoicing, therefore, to see that the question has been taken to 
the Imperial Legislative Council. We earnestly hope that the Government of 
India realise how injuriously this impostis operating against the progress of our 
‘premier manufacturing industry.......... The duty has for a long time been a 
cause of sore grievance to the people of India and has been on a par with the 
South African scandal. A sympathetic and manly Viceroy has thought it fit 
now to no longer permit the continuance of the latter. Will not His Excel- 
lency raise an equally emphatic voice of protest against the former injustice too ? 
In connection with the question of the abolition of the excise duty Indian 
politicians and economists must guard against playing into the hands of 
India’s commercial rivals by falling victims to the tempting bait offered by 
British Tariff ‘reformers’ and the so-called ‘Imperial Swadeshists’ of the 
type of Mr. Bonar Law, Sir R. Lethbridge & Co. We had occasions before 
to expose the emptiness of the so-called benefits India will achieve by the 
Tariff reform scheme of these Jingo Imperialists. They want us to abolish 
the import duty of 33 per cent. levied on foreign cotton manufactures 
imported into this country so that we might be able to abolish the counter- 
vailing excise duty of the same percentage. But it would be foolish to 
agree to this empty proposal.......... No doubt the duties exactly counter- 
balance each other, but their removal means the loss of hundreds of lakhs 
of valuable revenue to India which both these duties bring in to the 
Exchequer. Itis only England’s position that would remain unaffected by 
the suggested arrangements. In the present condition of the Indian Exchequer 
we would rather bear the unjustifiable burden of the excise duty than risk 
the huge loss of revenue which Tariff ‘reform’ Imperial ‘ preference’ of tke 
shoddy sort would bring about.” 


Oo. “All India has Jearnt with a sigh of true relief and sincere 
Accent A Ge gratification the anncuncement made in the Imperial 
proposed prohibition of Council that the Indian Government have at last 
Labour emigration to resolved to prohibit from 1st July 1911 all inden- 
Natal. tured emigration to Natal. Better late than never, 
Indu of Bombay (13), though one cannot but regret that so much suffering 
Sth Jan.; Mumbai Vat-  ghould have been permitted to fall to the lot of the 
bhav (129), a Transvaal Indians,; when by a little more sense 
a Mpectator (Nie 10. af Imperial responsibility and a little less shilly- 
. shallying on the part of the Imperial and 
Indian Governments the situation could have been met tactfully. 
.eeseeeee His Exeellency Lord MHardinge’s Government deserve the 
best thanks of all Indians for the prompt and decisive action they have 
taken. The Transvaal Colonies have been in the habit of openly taunting 
the Indian officials that theirs was an empty threat which would never 
be carried out. It is well, therefore, to tell the Colonies that we mean 
business. We hope that the South African Colonies will come to their 
senses, now that the supply of indentured Indian labour on which some 
of their principal industries are dependent to a considerable extent, is to be 
cut off. ‘This prompt action is bound to enhance materially the prestige of 
His Excellency Lord Hardinge’s Government in the eyes of all loyal people 
and to strengthen the confidence in Britain’s sense of justice. The new 
Secretary of State and the new Viceroy both deserve to be warmly congratu- 
lated on the moral courage they have shown. Of course, the prohibition 
of indentured labour may not solve the South African Indian problem in 
its entirety, for there is still to be decided the question of the right of free 
Indians to enter the Colonies and reside there for purposes of trade, etc., 
in the same way as South African whites are allowed to do in this country. 
Indians demand that as citizens of the British Empire:they should be as 
free as any other members thereof to enter and settle in any part of the 
Empire. If any restrictions are made here and there, they should be made 
on terms of equality. The foreshadowed action of the Indian Government 
may not help to solve this question of the larger rights of Indians, but still 
* con 2278—4 
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it the rest of the ( cloniea move in this regard.” [The Mumbai Vaibhav 
8 Y, imilar terms ‘and declares that the system of indentured emigration 
} Po Be ibi ited all round as it only legalises a form of slavery and brings 
on: British rule. The Indian Spectator, on the other hand, 
Se eS —« “Mr. Robertson has announced that the emigration of indentured 
mene i out a > Natal will be prohibited with effect from the 1st of July—in other 
| words, Natal will be practically closed to Indian enterprise. The announce- 
‘tnent was received with cheers by the Indian members, we do not know why. 
We have read a story in which a house-owner found that the rats in the 
ceiling were giving an infinite amount of! ‘trouble; he set fire to the house 
and danced with joy that he was once for all free from a great nuisance. | 


*6. “Lord Hardinge has made few speeches and those, too, of the 
Twdibin “Bocial Réformer briefest kind, no doubt on the sound principle, the 
(10), 8th Jan. least said the soonest mended. But His Excellency 
has nonetheless managed to convey to the country 

@ firm i impression that he means to rule as well as to reign. The strong 
administration in current official and semi-official parlance is the administrator 
who is strong to put down popular aspirations. But Lord Hardinge has 
already shown that he means to be strong in a different sense. The 
announcement made at the last meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 
that the Government of India have resolved to stop indentured emigration to 
Natal from the lst July will be welcomed with sincere satisfaction from end to 
betes end of the country. It will serve, as few other measures can at the present 
| day, to bring home to the people of India that Government have no interests 
ie which are not their interests and that, even as regards feelings, Government 

Ag r -, gareeager to place themselves alongside of all that is sober and self-respecting in 
: Ipdian thought and character. The presence of indentured Indians in Natal 
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oa: is a serious handicap on the efforts of our countrymen to convince the people 
ei: of South Africa that the people of India are entitled to be treated as 
Se civilised men. It is not so much as a measure of retaliation as of morality 
at ; - that we applaud the determined attitude of Government against this parti- 

r cular form of slavery, and we know that Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Polak and others 


of our friends in South Africa will take the same view.” 


*7. “We welcome the announcement that from July next the Govern- 
_ 4, ment of India would stop the emigration of Indian 
ir |. oe aa ae: GN, Sth labourers to Natal. The stoppage of this labour 
| se supply was adverted to as a possible measure of 
: retaliation against the Colonies of South Africa last year in the Supreme 
Legislative Council when Mr. Gokhale’s resolution with regard to the grievances 
Et of Indians in South Africa was moved, accepted by Government and 
aid | unanimously passed by the Council. Of course, the object in stopping the 
oe ic labour supply to Natal was indirectly to hit at the Boer Colonies in South 
a Africa and to bring them to a sense of justice. But the shaft will not hit the 
(Te mark with sufficient effect. On the other hand, there is yet time enough till 
es July next during which the Imperial Government may find means to make 
the reprisal unnecessary. As the London Times puts it, even now a modus 
vivendi will be found before the resolution of the Viceroy is enforced. ‘There 
is something repugnant, the Z'vmes thinks, to all caring for the interests of the 
Empire as a whole in the spectacle of reprisals of one member of the Empire 
; against another. We agree with that journal when it says that the first duty 
of the Imperial Government is to avert such feuds. But the present feud is 
only consequential. It follows from the feud initiated by the Boers in the 
Transvaal before the war and perpetuated by the British administration 

after the war.” 


*8. “In July last the Governor-General in coanel was empowered 

by the Supreme Legislative Council to discontinue 

eau. i cance emigration from India to any country for sufficient 
reasons, and we rejoice to find that Lord Hardinge 

ee ous has inaugurated his Viceroyalty with a determination to uphold the dignity 
aa eee Empire and no longer tolerate the scandalous injustice shown to 
Soe adians j in South Africa, by disallowing indentured emigration to Natal. It is 
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little short of shameful that one member of the Empire should treat with gross 
injustice His Majesty’s subjects merely on racial grounds. This racial 
selfishness and intolerance'is unworthy of this century, especially in races 
which have gone in quest of fresh territories belonging to other peoples. 
Some form of retaliation was needed long ago, but we are glad the Govern- 
ment of India have at:last taken the very step which has been demanded with 
one voice by the entire Indian public. How public opinion is rapidly march- 
ing forward even'in the country may be realised from the fact that a public 
meeting which was to be held at the Town Hall in this city under the 
auspices of the Sheriff was abandoned at the eleventh hour, because the 
Sheriff could not be a party to a meeting where a measure of retaliation was 
going to be proposed! Well, the Government of India have now resolved to 
enforce that very measure. This is the first and most noteworthy result of 
the recent Reforms, and we congratulate Lord Hardinge on the courage His 
Excellency has shown in deciding to resort to the powers conferred upon the 
Indian Government by the Supreme Legislative Council.” 


*9, “Ofthe stoppage of emigration to Natal, we imagine that it has 

ee been put into force only just in time. The 
" i a (43), 8th Jan, Tndophobia so common in the Transvaal has been 

hci assiduously spread in Natal, and a few more years 
might have seen the substitution of some other kind of cheap labour on 
Natalian farms. As it is, the stoppage of a supply of labour still largely used 
may bring the colony to a sense of the one-sidedness of its treatment of the 
Indian question. The London Times expresses a hope that even at this late 
hour some modus vivendi may be found, and it deplores the spectacle of 
members Of the British Empire making reprisals upon cne another. Probably 
nobody deplores it more sincerely than Lord Hardinge, who has put the 
prohibition into force, but the responsibility certainly does not rest on India. 
Had the Times raised its powerful voice during the past five years with the 
conviction and persistence which might have been expected, things would 
possibly not have come tothe present pass. ‘Trimming’ was always bad 
policy, and there has been too much of it in quarters where the truth should 
have been patent in respect of the Indian question in South Africa.” 


10. The Bombay Samachar hails with gratification the Honourable 
Mr. Robertson’s announcement ve the intention of 

Bombay Samachar (73), Government to discontinue indentured emigration to 
Sth Jan. ; Jdm-e-Jamshed Natal from the 1st July next and congratulates Lord 
) ith Pog a Hardinge on his taking a decisive step in the matter 
Tikidne Seadioas (98) affecting the well-being of Indian settlers in the 
ath Tan. - ’ Colonies. It then observes:—This resolution of 
: Government will not only protect the interests of the 
Indians who emigrate to the Colonies but will greatly redound to the credit of 
the authorities. When Lord Minto took powers under the law to enable him 
to prohibit indentured labour in case sufficient grounds existed for the action, 
it was generally believed that the Colonial authorities would soon turn over a 
new leaf and treat the Indians as their fellow-subjects. Subsequent events 
have belied these expectations, and so the decision of Government has not 
been announced a day too soon. Besides influencing the Colonists, the present 
action of the Government of India will be acclaimed by the teeming millions 
of this land as a substantial though tardy recognition of their claims to protec- 
tion. Though at present indentured labour is prohibited to Natal only, we think 
it will soon be necessary to take a similar action in regard to the other South 
African Colonies. Considering the divergence of interests represented in the 
Union Parliament, we do not think the present action of the Indian Government 
will in any way influence other Colonies as they are supremely indifferent to 
anything but their own interests. In that case we trust that His Excellency 
Lord Hardinge will not lose any time in prohibiting indentured emigration to 
other South African Colonies as well. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—The 
Indian people feel extremeiy grateful to the Government of India for the 
courageous policy they have adopted and it is no exaggeration to say that this 
first act of justice of His Excellency Lord Hardinge -will. be received with 
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iddgar also congratulate Government on the strong 


~ extrer fie gtatitying to see that sinitirattoti of tidentutea 

- Jabour to Natal has at length been prohibited by 
h (50), the Indian Government with effect from the 1st July 
1911.. The prohibition should have come long ago 
ea in deference to the wishes of the various sections 
“of the Indian public and in view of the sufferings of the indentured labourers 

and the Indian residents in South Africa. We are, however, none the less 
- grateful to Government for the step they have taken. 


*12. “De you want to know how British Colonies like the Canadian 
_ Dominions prevent by decent legislation the immigra- 
ear on theImmi- ¢jon and settlement of British Indians in Canada ? 
ape pad a aictine Here you are. The Government of Canada recently 
Tetiaeh Indicos. passed an Act called the Immigration Act of 1910. 
Mahrdtta (17), 8th Jan. The Act provides that ‘no immigrant passenger or 
other person unless he is a Canadian citizen or has 
Canadian domicile shall be permitted to land in Canada or be permitted to 
remain there, who is insane, &c., or does not comply with conditions and require- 
ments of regulations in force and applicable to such persons under section 
37 or 38 of the Act.’.......... Now look at the skill with which British Indians 
are prohibited by decent legislation as we have said. The legislator aims 
the Act against these people among others. And yet you will not find one word 
of mention of them. The object is indirectly attained by section 38 which says 
thatthe Governor may prohibit the landing of persons who come to Canada other- 
wise than by continuous journey from the country of which he is a native or 
naturalised citizen. Now you may ask, does law prevent Indians from going to 
Canada? Here is the reply. An Indian gentleman is a citizen of India; but 
from India there is no way of going to Canada by continuous journey—except 
perhaps by swimming! So only Indians who ¢an swim from India to Canada 
can enter Canada and settle there! And as for India—well, it is the land for 
all aliens, it is a land where any foreigner squire of ary or no place, howso- 
ever undesirable, may come, live, eat and make snerry. India is a land of 
hospitality where no persons are so welcome as aliens. All the doors and all 
the ports and harbours are invitingly open to them for all 24 hours of the 
day and for all 6 seasons of the year.’ 


13. ‘One of the principal aims of Sir William Wedderburn’s visit to 

India was to bring together the official and non- 

Comments on His Excel- official workers together in this country so that the 

lency the Viceroy’s recep- regume which we owe to the joint labours of Lord 

| ee | ee of the Indian National Morley and Lord Minto might be worked in a spirit 
a ongress Deputation. 

i Oriental Review (19), of friendly co-operation. That aim has received at 

4th Jan. once its highest sanction and its greatest support 

from the Viceroy himself, and we congratulate most 

sincerely Sir William Wedderburn on his singular success. It is no 

exaggeration to say that no other Congress President could have ventured 

what Sir William has ventured or achieved what Sir William has achieved in 

proposing that the Viceroy should receive a deputation from the Congress and 

in getting that proposal accepted by His Excellency. Neither is it an 

exaggeration to say that no other official act could have given so much 

. encouragement and hope to Congress leaders as Lord Hardinge’s recognition 

of their loyal endeavours by consenting to receive their chosen represen- 

tatives with such ready good-will. Co-operation between officials and non- 

officials can now be no longer a vague ideal. The new Viceroy has given us 

a proof of sincerity and sympathy and courageous statesmanship which 

_ educated Indians will, we are sure, be not slow to recognise with gratitude 

and with glad ct We are equally sure that they will realise that the 

Py _piteeroy 8 generous recognition, when adding to the scope of their usefulness, 


8 OD ieee} ry a responsibility which they cannot afford to neglect 
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*14. “His Excellency ee ee has well begun his Viceregal 
ee career. e have no desire at this stage to indulge 
gst (34), Sth Jan, in exaggerated encomium for what he has done. 
as He came to India with a fresh and open inind, with 
a@ wide experience of men and things in generaland with the avowed object 
of restoring good understanding and inspiring the Indian public with con- 
fidence. Nothing is more calculated to promote better relations between 
Congressmen and the Government than the good sense, liberality of senti- 
ment and wisdom shown by the Viceroy in receiving a deputation on behalf 
of the Congress. The professed desire to conciliate all classes and creeds 
and treat them all with fairness would have been a mockery if Lord Hardinge 
had followed Lord Curzon’s churlish example in refusing to receive a 
Congress deputation. Certain Anglo-Indian publicists, who then supported, 
if not applauded, his action, have with their wonderfully plastic conscience 
and ever-changing political convictions now found it convenient to approve of 
His Excellency’s attitude in receiving a Congress deputation and giving them 
an audience. However that may be, there is no doubt that Lord Hardinge has 
acted like a statesman in complying with the wishes of the Congress to receive 
an address of welcome on its behalf, in which some of the more important 
urgent reforms for which it has been agitating for severa! years were pressed 
upon the attention of the Viceroy. Even if Sir William Wedderburn’s presi- 
dentship of the Allahabad Congress had done nothing else than inducing the 
Viceroy to receive a Congress deputation, that alone would have been a sufticient 
achievement....... His Excellency’s reply was what might have been expected | 
under the circumstances. But the fact stands that the reception accorded to 
the deputation has removed the Congress and Congressmen from the category 
of political “ untouchables.’ That isa distinct gain and Sir William Wed- 
derburn is entitled to no small credit for this change in the official attitude 
towards the Congress and its leaders. The Pioneer might go on indulging 
in its old pastime of flinging dirt at the Congress. The Anglo-Indian press, 
with one or two notable exceptions, has dore nothing better hitherto, and 
Lord Hardinge deserves no small praise for the courage, generosity and 
wisdom he has shown in acting upon his own unprejudiced convictions and 
independent judgment unfettered by the narrow-minded traditions which ~ 
have so long marked Anglo-Indian attitude towards the Congress. His 
Excellency’s example has already wrought a change in the opinion of the 
Anglo-Indian press which has now found it convenient to recede from the 
unworthy position it has all along adopted towards the Congress.” 


15. The reply given by His Excellency the Viceroy to the address of 
a ee : the Congress deputation fully reflects his sympathy 
ay Prakash (99), with the aspirations of Indians and his solicitude 

“i for their general welfare. It is gratifying to learn 

that out of the various broad questions referred to in the address, Government 

have taken in hand the educational problem. We wish, however, that the 

reply had made clear the line of policy Government wish to pursue as regards 

. primary education, as also whether they wish to make it free and compulsory 
in the near or distant future. ‘'’he suggestion made by the Viceroy to bring 

the questions discussed in the Congress before the Provincial and Imperial 
Legislative Councils has already been adopted as is seen from the Honourable 

Mr. Gokhale’s and the Honourable Mr. Mudholkar’s resolutions on primary 

education and the necessity for a technological university. The questions 

regarding the separation of the Executive from the Judicial and the investiga- 

tion of the economic condition of villages will, of course, be brought before the 

Councils, but we see no reason why the Viceroy should have withheld from : 

the deputation his opinions on those questions. The carrying out of certain 

of the suggestions made in the address will, it is true, involve extra expendi- | 

ture to Government, but in our opinion it can be easily met by levying an 

import duty on sugar, export duty on jute and by the judicious curtailment of 

military and civil expenditure. The vagueness of the Viceroy’s reply might 

be due to Lord Hardinge’s being quite new to his office. We must not, how- 

ever, fail:to thank him for his assurance to maintain,a jealous watch over the 

Morleyan Reforms and to see. that the object for which they are instituted is 

‘attained. - Pe iaiee ae are, MG Palys ON meee abe oe oes te eee ager 
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he pat i cies siphcost tate informed what the several members 
aE ator (r) ofthe Congress deputation to the Viceroy thought 
rr * of His Excellency’s reply to their address. What- 
Sone aa | . ‘ever they might have felt about it at the time, we 
eee are sure that Fin Bxcellency could not be expected to commit his Govern- 
ment to any definite promise on any of the proposals put forward by the 
deputation on behalf of the Congress. It was in response to the demand of © 
the Congress that the Legislative Councils were enlarged, and liberty was 
_ given to them to bring forward matters of public interest for discussion. It 
would be constitutionally unfair for the Viceroy and the provincial rulers 
to ignore these Councils, and to communicate with the Congress on 
large questions of policy behind the back of the Councils, in which 
care has been taken to represent various interests... a ee very 
common thing in this country for Indians to ‘pay their respects’ to 
Officials. Busy and unimaginative officers may sometimes feel as if the 
visits to pay respects were a Meaningless formality involving a waste of time; 
and it has been said that the Kast does not know the value of time. But 
: this is not the common oriental view. ‘The value of the deputation consisted 
in this—that the Viceroy allowed the representatives of a large section of the 
educated community to pay their respects to the representative of the King- 
Emperor. Native Princes pay formal visits to His Majesty’s representatives, 
and the visits are-returned. Sir William Wedderburn did not even expect a 
return visit from Lord Hardinge. The Congress, on the one hand, showed its 
‘gcod-will towards the head of the Government, and His Excellency in return 
showed his sympathetic appreciation of the sentiments that had actuated the 
deputation. If Lord Curzon, on reading the address and the reply, does not 
feel enlightened on the true inwardness of the virtue entitled sympathy in 
Eastern politics, he must be incapable of understanding the heart of the 
Hast—which really is not the case.” 


17. His Excellency the Viceroy’s reception of the Congress deputation 

opens a new and important chapter. in the history 

aq bombay Samachar — of the Congress and shows that Government have 

(46), 6th Jan.; Jdm-e- 4 last accepted the Congress as an advisory body. 

Jamshed (88), 6th Jan. This will serve to strengthen the hands of the Con- 

press and: to. make the administration easier for Gov- 

ernment. Even if the Viceroy be not prepared to agree with all the suggestions 

* . of the Congress deputation, still the very fact that he is willing to receive it and 

to discuss the matter personally cannot fail to creatie favourable impression 

on the public mind as to his open-mindedness. ‘Thus, Lord Hardinge has by 

| receiving the deputation. .strengthened the public confidence in Govern- 

a ment. His reply to the deputation, though brief, is significant and hope- 

| : ful, Regarding some of the suggestions made in the address of the 

deputation, it is satisfactory to note that he agreed as to their utility, but was 

afraid that carrying them out would entaila heavy expenditure. He asked 

if the public were prepared to meet this increase in the expenditure. We trust 

that the non-official members of the Imperial Legislative Council will assure 

His Excellency at the next Budget meeting on this point that the public is 

prepared to meet any expenses likely to "be incurred on this account, Of 

course we do believe there is great room for reduction of expenditure in 

some Government Departments, but we need not wait till a full inquiry is 

as | made and they have finally decided upon these reductions. We would draw 

De His Excellency’s attention to the readiness which the non-official members 

ae last year showed, on behalf of the public i in their speeches in the Legislative 

Council, in approving of the increase in taxation which the growing demands 
of the administration | rendered necessary. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :-— 

The Anglo-Indian press is indignant at Lord Hardinge’s reception of the 

=) utation. But the Congress is a body working openly and constitutionally 

ad daylight, and: Government: had: been mistaken so; long: in looking dewn 

aon it. Itis-an-act of great statesmanship to have mended: this error. aven 

atthig:late hour, ‘Lord. Hard _ a pointed out that .want of; funds came: in-the 


4 oe ‘\y way ofrealizing the suggesti the Congress,; but: we may. point ont that the 
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advice that the suggestions of the Congress should be‘moved as resolutions 
in the Legislative Council is quite proper, and we think that the Congress 
should every year draft a programme and assign certain resolutions to different 
Honourable members who should move them in the Legislative Council. 
Lord Hardinge has also welcomed Sir W. Wedderburn’s efforts to make peace 
between the Hindu and Moslem communities and this expression of his 
sympathy cannot fail to encourage those who are working in this direction. 


The Jam-e-Jamshed characterises Lord Hardinge’s reply as highly sympathetic, 


courteous, statesmanlike and conciliatory and suggests that the Congress 
should now confine itself to a limited number of practical resolutions every 


year, which should be accompanied by suggestions for providing funds for 
them. | | 


*18. ‘His Excellency Lord Hardinge received the Congress Deputation 
Pérei (48), Sth Jan. OD Thursday and replied to their address in cordial 
Eng. cok, *’ terms. ‘To use a distinctive phrase of his own, his 
ee reply was not merely correct, but wasfriendly. At 
the same time it was the careful diplomatist who spoke, and his carefully 
weighed words left no loophole for criticism by either Congress or Anti-Con- 
gress folks. Yet his speech was most encouraging and gave full assurance 
that Indian aspirations had his entire sympathy. He struck the right note in 
emphasising the fact that he is in India to further the policy laid down in 
the succession of Royal proclamations which form the foundation of Indian 
constitutional rights, and he recognised the progressiveness of the acquire- 
ment of such rights. At the same time he pointed out that many of those 
present as representatives of the public had also come by other means to 
represent it on the Legislative Councils, and that in the Councils they had scope 
for drawing the attention of the Government to public needs—a way of putting 
it which leaves it open on a future occasion to avoid meeting the Congress 
should it, for any reason, notsuit the Viceregal convenience.” 


19. Commenting on Sir W. Wedderburn’s Presidential address the 
_ Praja Bandhu writes :—"“ We do not mean to: say 
“nee ar reg that the Reforms have ushered in the Millennium, 
National Congress at Alla- but there is no denying the fact that they are quite 
habad. a visible embodiment of a genuine desire on the 
Praja Bandhu (44), Ist part of our Rulers to give to the people of India 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Gwaratt 4» oreater share in the administration of the affairs 
Punch (36), 1st Jan. of their own country. *Welccme as this step 
undoubtedly is, a great deal more still remains to be done in order that 
we may have the maximum benefits from the Reforms. In this connection we 
heartily wish to associate ourselves with the venerable President of the 
Congress in his appeal to the official classes to work the new policy represented 
by the Reforms not only in an ungrudging but even a generous spirit, and to 
carry it further particularly in the field of local self-government, in the district, 
the taluka and the village, and, secondly, to:repeal repressive measures or 
at any rate to dispense as far as possible with the exercise of the extraordinary 
powers which they have conferred on the Executive. Sir William has with 
equal candour and earnestness exhorted all Indian publicists to refrain from 
using language likely to give rise to suspicion or vague apprehension in the 
official mind. We are sure the advice coming as it does from a sincere friend 
of our country like Sir William will not fall on unheeding ears.” [The 
Gujardti Punch also writes appreciatingly of Sir W. Wedderburn’s address. | 


20. “The Reforms have not ushered in a Millennium, how could they? 

: On the contrary, the resulting cleavage between 
Oriental Review (19), Hindus and Muhammadans over the .question of 
4th Jan. ; special electorates’ has been far from desirable; 
se but they have at least secured the one object 
their authors had at heart, etz., to satisfy the better mind of Indig. 
‘Storm centres there will always be, for reform, while it satisfies some activities, 
-ean never satisfy others, and itis. not inthe nature of the revolutionist to he 
eontent. But. we have mounted, one step higher on. the ladder of progress, and 
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reatest victory. of the Congress, Anplo-Indiaa. opinion. 


a8 for the first time ranged 1ts alf ‘alongside a moderate section of. Indian 
'— ‘politicians, “a a evén pledged itself to a large modification of provincial. 
a ee, « Ove) érnm nt and to a not Hoousiderkble infusion of Indian ideas into the 


yen I power. “This is the general outlook which Sir William Wedderburn 
‘ha fis consider as President of the National Congress which once again met 
‘at Allahabad, the ancient Praydg of the Vedic Aryans, and it is characteristic 
‘of him and all his life-long labours in our great cause that he has left behind 
‘him a message of peace and good-will for all classes and all shades of opinion 

that are to be found in the land........... Much of what is called ‘ unrest’ 

in any nation or any country is due toa tension of feeling between ‘the 
traditionary holders of power’ on the one side and ‘ the agitators for 
reform’ on the other. However, be that as it may, we shall always hold that 

in India there is ample opportunity for the officials and the non-officials to 

work hand in hand for thecommon good. The peopleare willing to let bygones 

be bygones and to co-operate with Government, whenever such co-operation 

is possible; and in return may we not expect that Government will 
continue to recognise that their sympathetic alliance with the constitutional 
party is the only policy that can promote our welfare and prosperity. 

India is still in a state of transition, and nothing will facilitate her passage 

from the old to the new so much as a spirit of mutual forbearance and 
good-will.......... Unrest and agitation with their mixture of the ‘true’ and 

the ‘evil’ elements take various shapes, and among a certain portion of 

the younger generation of educated Indians they have reached a state of 
angry and irreconcilable revolt where almost any concession seems but a 
halting and inadequate measure. Such are the penalties of delay. Side by 

gide with the ‘ Extremist ’’ and the revolutionist there has always existed the 
moderate, level-headed thinker who has imbibed the Liberal creed, who 
desires democratic self- government under the exgis of the British Crown, and 

who is, in his religious and social beliefs, a reformer rather thar a reactionary. 

For years our rulers’saw. stirring about them a proud and assertive national 

‘spirit to which they could offer no career and no constructive work worthy of 

its ambition. Their policy is, however, different to-day, and if they have 

now constituted themselves, as we hope they have, the propagandists of 
Liberal ideals of Goverament, the credit is mostly due to the devoted work 

of the Indian National Congress which never faltered amidst all the enormous 

. difficulties it has had to face and overcome.” 


21. ‘The Allahabad session of the Congress has been an unqualified 
| success in every way.......... For this the greatest 
Indu of Bombay (18), credit is due to the personality of the President, who 
srd Jan.; Indu Prakdsh brought to the Congress sittings not only a message 
(11"), 5th Jan.; Dnydn of hope ard concord, but also a spirit of practicability. 
Prakash (50), 4th Jan.; Re ee Slee chad ceaeien” 2 
Mumbai Varitt Om), Ist : Peres, OOERHSS 508 the future 
Sane happy relations between the constitutional move- 
ment: represented by the Congress and the Govern- 
ment that a sympathetic Viceroy should deem it advisable to reverse once for 
all the fatally unwise policy of Lord Curzon and receive publicly a deputation 
coming from the Congress........... Among other achievements to the credit 
of the session must be mentioned the emphatic pronouncement it has 
made on the subject of the Reform Scheme. Atthe last year’s session. 
at Lahore, the Congress could not pronounce its judgment with confidence 
as. the Rules and Regulations had been announced only a few weeks before. 
But now the Congress has had the advantage of the experience of a year’s, 
‘working and. has seen its apprehensions in regard to some serious short-— 
comings thereof confirmed. The anomalous distinctions made between 
different sections of the Indian population on the ficious basis of 
religion, the arbitrary disqualifications imposed upon candidates seeking 
‘election and the principle of minority representation applied on the basis of 
ee -nepotism rather than that of equality and justice, the over-weighing of the 
ae interests of ‘the natural and educated. Jeaders of the people by the landed 
i ests and the fictitious interests of the ‘nobility,’—all these and other 
arin,  wlofents of the Rules and.Regulations | of the Reform Scheme require 
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urgent removal before the next elections come on. The pronouncement of 
the Congress on the subject of the repressive legislation is no less emphatic. 
vseseeeee We hope His Excellency Lord Hardinge will be strong enough to 
disregard the selfish clamour of a section of the Anglo-Indian press, who are 
raising a hue and cry over the Congress proposal to remove the Press and 
other special Crimes Acts from the Statute Book. The separation of thé 
Judicial and Executive functions is one of the measures of reform on which, 


acting on the advice of Sir William Wedderburn, the Congress has done well 


to concentrate attentgon. The experience of the past few years has taught 
that unless such a separation is effected early, serious anomalies accompanied 
with injustice will arise to impede the progress of administration. The 
administration of Lord MHardinge will also do well to move in the 
matter of repairing the political blunder of the Partition. Such an 
effort is worth the candle. An Executive Council for the U. P.’s and 
a Legislative one for the C. P.’s are also urgently called for.......... 
The South African problem, of course, is cf -vital consequence, which must 
be solved early if the foundations of the Empire should not be jeopardised. 
The above are some of the most important items in the deliberations of the 
Congress session, and by concentrating attention on them during the year to 
come, Congressmen and all constitutionalists will do well to seek satisfactory 
redress before the next session arrives. The warmest thanks ofall the people 
of India are due to Sir William Wedderburn for the unexampled self-sacrifice, 


tact and gift he has shown in piloting into a safe haven the Congress bark.’’. 


[The Indw Prakdsh and the Dnydn Prakdsh express similar sentiments 
The Mumbai Vritt suggests that speakers like’ Mr. Surendranath Banerjee 
should be deputed to Kngland by the Congress to remove the evil impressions 
about India produced on the minds of the English by the writers of the 
stamp of Mr. Chirol and expresses its regret that no resolution to that 
effect was passed at the Congress sitting.] pee 


22. “The Presidential address is a notably moderate exposition of the 
grievances and aspirations of young India taken 
Gujarat Mitra (35), 1st 8 a whole. Its brevity is its most outstanding 


Jan., Eng. cols. feature, setting thus a worthy example © to 
| those who in tuture will be called upon to 
address the Congress from the Presidential chair........... The concessions 


with regard to Council representation made recently by the Government of 
Lord Minto speak more eloquently than anything we could urge here as 
to the value and importance of the campaign that the Congress has carried 
on fora quarter of a century on behalf of the Indian people.......... His 
Excellency Lord Hardinge’s cheerful and ready acceptance of the deputation 
of the Congress supplies an unmistakable proof that the Government also 
views with favour all efforts made by responsible men for the cause of peace 
and well-being of the country.” 


93, ‘We pray and wish that the flag of truce which Sir William 
Wedderburn hoisted in the Congress. pavilion at 

Rdst Goftdr (45), 1st Allahabad would signal for many a long day peace 
Jan., Eng. cols. and good-will, amity and amiability which he has 
preached to all classes and communities in India. 

If words and speech can bring to fruition the noblé mission on which Sir 
William has undertaken the risks of an arduous journey at an advanced age, 
we may depend upon it that no appeal could have been more impressive and 
telling than the one involved in the memorable speech which he addressed to 
all India from the Presidential chair of the Congress. Though out of direct 
touch with India for the last several years, Sir William has obviously studied 
in all its phases the complex problems which have agitated us for the last 
few years. From a distance he has watched our interests and the manner in 
which we have carried on the struggle for progress. With the true instincts 
of a far-sighted statesman he has marked with sentiments akin to distress 


recent developments in our politics and the change of idea which has over- 


‘taken the country, substituting distrust for faith, estrangement for love and 
hostility for POACEs. +0000, He was not sparing 1 his condemnation of the 


methods of the “impatient idealists’ who in their eagerness to reach the 
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foal Of their ideal belote the period of apprenticeship ; is duly undergone have 
_._~ * +es0rted to measures of violence and lawlessness.......... But the finest part 
-_ @f his speech was the one which Sir William devoted to preaching harmony 
op ‘Between race and race—the effacement of sectarian hostilities. He appealed 
, to them to cultivate a spirit of toleration and forbearance in the midst of 
divergent views. We do not, however, believe there is any grave acerbity 
of feelings now existent between the educated classes of the two com- 
‘munities who realise that their lot is cast in one common boat.......... 
As for the conciliation which Sir William pregghed to Congressmen . 
whose camp was irreconcilably split up after the imbroglio at the Surat 
‘Congress, we are afraid that if the sense of the Moderates would be taken it is 
not for receiving the dissenting party back into their fold. The aspirations 
. and the ideals of the two sections are diametrically opposed, and it is a 
fo: general belief that a superficial union between the two would only terminate 
EE in their speedy separation and the recurrence of the scenes which threatened 
' | the stability of the Congress as a whole at their session in Surat.” 
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24. The Gwardti Punch notices with satisfaction the success that — 
t | i ae attended the Congress proceedings at Allahabad an 
ji — unch (36), Ist congratulates Sir William Wedderburn upon his 
: an., Shri Saydjr Vuay ' ; 
| (143), 5th Jan. speech which, it writes, has been received with 
ji showers of encomiums al] round. After declaring 
) — thatif conciliation is achieved in all the three directions indicated by Sir 
} William the rise of India will be assured, the paper goes on to exhort the 
Extremist party not to be disheartened at the slow but sure and steady 
progress the Congress has hitherto made but to take a lesson from what has 
| only recently been gained after years of fighting. The paper concludes with 
4 a declaration that the work of the British Committee in England should be 
hs continued at all costs as that is the safest medium to keep the British nation 
ar, in touch with the affairs of India. [The Shri Saydj1 Vyay also makes similar 
5 | observations and regards Sir William as a messenger of peace.| 
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20. The split in the Congress originated in Calcutta and reached its 
: climax at Surat. The idol of the Congress was 
Kesari (123), 8rd Jan. —_‘ broken in twain and the Moderates clasped to their 
hearts one of the pieces and called it the deity of 
| the Congress and pretended to worship it in the name of the nation. The 
. show was not real and lost allits meaning at Lahore. In spite of all the 
ee attractions of Allahabad the Congress could not evoke the enthusiasm of the 
i olden days. The Anglo-Indian sheep-dogs which were used to rally the 
¥ Moderates round the standard of Government have begun to undervalue 
the Congress and the Times of India correspondent suggests a radical 
ehange in the old and worn out methods of the Congress. ‘The Extremists at 
vas Surat urged the same thing, but were not listened to. Both -the parties now 
know ‘their real hold on the nation and are desirous of a compromise. They 
know that the reins of the nation are inthe hands of aliens and that it is 
childish to quarrel about trifling matters. The energy of the nation should be 
spent in bringing together the broken pieces of the idol and installing the old 
deity. Sir W. Wedderburn has advised the Extremists not to be querulous 
\ about the Constitution and the Moderates not to be hard upon those who want 
to join the Congress. A resolution was passed in the Congress praying for 
et clemency to the political prisoners. A Committee has been appointed to 
oe } ® amend the Constitution which was once proclaimed to be rigid and eternal. 
All this shows that the Congress is veering round and that the delegates have 
now grasped the real sentiments of the people. ‘The next Congress meets in 
Calcutta and the ghost of the Congress split will be laid, we hope, in the city 
in which it was first raised. 


oo 26. Sir William Wedderburn advised us to hope and co-operate and 
as to place confidence in the promises made by Queen 
ae _Karndtak Vritt (95), Pees Edward VII and George V. How long 
a ae 8rd Jan. 7 we to be tempted by these promises? How 
7 ye are we to confide in them and sit quiet with 
folded hands? Besides, cig do these promises mean? Why should 


— 
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Government get angry when people resort to swadeshi, boycott and such 
other constitutional movements? Why should they indirectly place 
impediments in the way of the people, if the latter believe that their 
elevation lies in the adoption of these means? Were not the bureaucrats 
instrumental in losing the confidence ofthe people? Mere words cannot 
regain their confidence. The Hxtremists urge that Government should follow 
a policy that would engender hope in the hearts of the people. The work 
would be accomplished if the officials follow the advice tendered to them by 
Sir W. Wedderburn. With reference to the Hindu-Muhammadan entente, 
we should like to suggest that the officials should not needlessly support 
Muhammadans too much. When educated Muhammadans will realise that 
the Hindu and Muhammadan interests are identical, the sharp differences 
between them will be made up. | | : 


*27. “Syed Nabi Ullah declared his sincere belief that adequate and 
independent Muhammadan representation on the 
Comments onthe pro- Legislative Councils and Municipal, Local and Dis- 
ceedings of the Moslem fyict Boards is absolutely necessary in the present 
- he. ue Conference at ¢ondition of India and of Moslem public feeling. If 
Salar ate 3 H Oh Jen OF Muhammadan countrymen seriously desire to 
Eng. cols. ' bring about a rapprochment between the two com- 
munities, nothing can be a greater obstacle in their 
way than such an extreme claim to special favour. Letthem have their due 
representation where they are in a minority, but they cannot expect to gain an 
advantage: over Hindus and at their expense, and talk of conciliation, for- 
bearance and unity at the same time.......... Patience and forbearance must be 
practised by both sides and both must be willing to concede. No compromise can 
be reached by one of the parties, demanding unconditional surrender from the 
OURO sis skies It was long ago perceived and predicted that Moslems could not 
long hold themselves aloof from politics and the time is come when they,’ in 
common with Congressmen, will be styled agitators. The resolutions passed by 
the League relating to free and compulsory education and the President’s 
remarks regarding the reduction of public expenditure, periodical settlements 
of land revenue and kindred topics show how on many political questions of 
importance, the League is following the very lines laid down by the Congress. 
In spite of differences in other matters we see here a common ground. Let 
the leaders on both sides seize upon these points and carry on a joint agitation 
in their behalf. The differences which at present appear to be insurmountable 
must sooner or later disappear and Muhammadans are bound to follow the 
lead of the Congress on the more important political issues. If the League 
has emphasised certain points of discord, it has brought into relief scme points 
of agreement also. This isa service which must be laid to its credit along 
with the good it is doing to the MosJem community by rousing it into activity 
in all directions.” 


28. “The chairman’s speech atthe Nagpur meeting of the All-India 
Moslem League showed reasons against an entente 

Daily Telegraph (5), cordiale between Hindus and the Muham- 
2nd Jan. madans,......... He spoke very strongly against the 
cult of Shivaji. He evidently attaches a great mean- 

ing to the cult of Shivaji. He asks what is the inner meaning of these Shivaji 
celebrations. They convey a serious meaning to all concerned. They 
suggest the revolt of Hinduism against Islam and by implication against 
foreign domination..........Hven apart from the sinister significance of 
the deification of Shivaji Muhammadans would have insisted on a 
separate electorate for themselves. to ensure their fair representation in 
the Legislative Councils. ‘Their dominant feekng was that if Hindus chose 
to sink their own differences, and to close up their ranks, they could, with 
their formidable majority, defeat every Muhammadan candidate in the field.... 
That in point of numbers and education Moslems are very much behind the 
Hindu community is well known.......... In business they meet day by day; 
on the political platform it is abundantly clear they cannot meet in sincerity. 
The force which helped the Moslem rulers to hold their own against an 
overpowering number of Hindus is missing now. The old order has com- 
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backward. T a Moslems have left education out, and ths race has gone 


The iiabiied: States of India are as a rule the most 


ow: indus, Parsis and others stand ahead of them. They are making a 


iret bold attempt to recover the lost ground. That they will make a great effort 
ae ae . certain.” | 


*29, “Sir Henry Cotton will have to thank himself if uncharitable 
persons conclude that the speech which he is 

Comments on _ the reported to have delivered at a reception given by 
spore ree Ae Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal was deliberately “intended 
ag hes Soctal Reforiner to embarrass Sir William Wedderburn and other 
(10), 8th Jan. leaders of the constitutional movement in India in 
their endeavours to efface the memories of the pasb 


and to bring about a good understanding between the administration and 


the English-educated middle classes. It “has been evident to all those 
who have been closely watching the development of the situation during 
the last five years that Sir Henry Cotton’s self-conscious interventions 
have prevented more good than they have helped to bring about. It is 
hard to criticise a men who, no doubt, means thorougly well, but Sir 
Henry is either utterly unaware of the state of public feeling in India at 
the present day or he feels that he is being left out of the progress that 
is being made towards conciliation. Itis one of the defects of the Congress 
organisation, especially in relation to members of its British Committee, that 
there is no means whereby erratic individuals can be held to their 
responsibility in matters of this kind. The anomaly of the author of the 
speech at Mr. Bepin Pal’s reception and the members of the deputation 
which waited last T'hursday on the Viceroy belonging to the same organisa- 
tion is too glaring to be overlooked, and we trust that Sir Henry Cotton will 


find it possible and desirable to continue his advocacy of the cause of India 


from an independent platform.” 


380. We do not know to whom we should be thankful for the exemption 
of the Bombay Presidency from the operation of the 


Comments on the €x- Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act. However, 


emption of the Bombay 


‘Presidency from the We express our gratefulness to Sir George Clarke, but 


operation of the Seditious for whom this would not have come to pass. Almost 
Meetings Act. the entire Presidency was and has been quiet and 
Gujarati (34), Ist Jan.; peaceful, and never have any meetings been held 
Rdst Gofidr (45), 1st where sedition or the overthrow of the British 
aged aaaelaaciaae (39), dj was preached. Mere idle apprehensions were 
systematically magnified with a view to ushering in 

the operation of the Seditious Meetings Act. However, the truth has now 
dawned upon the authorities and they have clearly seen the inutility of the Act 
and sanctioned its withdrawal so far as this Presidency is concerned. We wish 


the action of the Bombay Government would soon be imitated by the various 


other provincial Governments and administrations and the whole Act bodily 
thrown overboard. The Government tacitly believed all that was told to them by 
the Police and the result was the enforcement of the Act in this Presidency. 
The enactment of ‘the Indian Press Act is due to similar reasons. If ‘all the 
provincial Governments will look carefully and minutely into the matter, they 
will fail to find any seditious taint in Indian journalism. While some 
newspapers make a mcdest appeal to the authorities for constitutional reforms, 
others do so in somewhat spirited language, but the end both sections have in 
view does not materially differ. The existence and operation of the Press Act 
‘have been due to a misunderstanding of the objective the Native papers have 
had in view, and so we make a personal appeal to Sir George Clarke himself 
to puta stop at once to tlie enforcement of the Press Act so far as this 
Presidency is concerned and remove with one stroke of the pen the stigma 
‘that has been sought to be thrown on certain newspapers, and to allow the 
Opening of the presses that have been closed and the resuscitation of the 
‘newspapers that have been stopped. Any action on this suggestion of ours 
‘will surely redound to His Excellency’s credit and add to the reputation Sir 
- Georg @ has already earned. [The Rdst' Goftdr declares:—We had almost 
n the existence of the ‘Act so far as this Presidency was concerned, but 
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we are not a little grateful to His Excellency for relieving us from the stigma. 
It now remains for us to help the authorities in bringing to light any under- 
hand plots or conspiracies and strive our utmost so that they may not ever. 
fake shape. The Kazser-i-Hind makes similar observations. | | 


81. ‘“ Will the en Conference brought about by Sir 

C t eae illiam Wedderburn lead to any tangible results in 
BD sarong : the Hindu. the near future? The proceedings of the National 
Muhammadan Conference Congress, the Nagpur League and the Conciliation 


at Allahabad. Conference do not disclose any proof of the possibility 
Pragati (53), 4th Jan., of an amicable settlement of the important questions, 
Eng. cols. suggested by Sir William. The Conference has given 


the sober leaders on both the sides a common ground to meetupon and so far it 
has yielded good results. But the time has, it seems to us, yet to arrive when 
the friendly spirit expressed by His Highness the Aga Khan and Mr. 8. C. Mitra 
at the Conference may bear practical fruits........... Mr. Nabi Ullah, the Presi- 
dent of the Moslem League, was the most plain-spoken man of all the others 
who spoke on the Conciliation question during the last week. The Aga Khan 
and Justice Mitra had every reason to use the guarded words they did; but 
plain truth, although a very unpleasant truth, was told by Mr. Ullah. The 
few leaders on both the sides excepted, both the communities have formed 
close rings wherever they found opportunities. Both of them show dis- 
regard for the religious susceptibilities of each other, particularly on questions 
concerning cow-killiny, Ganpati and Shivaji festivals, bdjas before mosques 
and so on. ‘The spirit of narrowness, the want of fellow-feeling, which 
alone would account for these sources of unending friction, exists not only 
beween Hindus on the.one hand and the Moslems on the other, but 
even in a more aggravated form, between the’ various castes of Hinduism 
as against each other and between the Hindus and Parsis.......... Surely 
these perpetual quarrels among the Hindu castes are not based on A ak 
diversity of race, religion and tongue. They tend to confirm our conviction ) ese 
that the Indian mind, be it Hindu or Moslem, has become so thoroughly ‘ees 
saturated with the spirit of separatism and narrowness that, whatever the ae 
occasion may be, it would easily turn it into a source of mutual trouble ‘and 
racial antipathy. We do not mean that the attempt to make the relations 
of the two races smooth are in any way tobe deprecated. But those who 
set themselves to this work must clearly realise the chances. of success, Bs 
which are so woefully few. Coming to the two administrative questions fe 
on which the two communities so widely differ, the positive ‘attitudes : 
of their leaders make a conciliation almost out of the question.......... The 
Moslems claim that the Hindus should so far indulge the Moslems as to 
allow them special electoral privileges as they form a standing minority. 
Should the Hindus doit? As regards the question thus raised, it would 
certainly be reasonable to hope that the Hindus who are on the whole a 
majority should yield the point as such a course would not in any way risk 
-Plindu interests. But the Hindu leaders are unfortunately lacking in breadth 
of view and we are afraid they would bring disaster to their own as well as 
Moslem interests rather than concede a point to their brethren and thus 
conciliate them.” 


*32. “On Sunday last a largely attended Conference of Hindus and 
Muhammadans was held at Allahabad for dis- 
Mahratta (17), 8th Jan. cussing the question as already announced of a 
: proposed Hindu-Muhammadan entente. The Con-’ 
ference was presided over .by Sir W. Wedderburn who explained that they 
-had not met that day to reach definite conclusions but only to have a free 
and: frank interchange of views on the delicate question........... If, as Sir W. 
‘Wedderburn remarked in opening the proceedings of the Hindu-Muham- 
madan Conference at Allahabad on Sunday last, the growing tension between 
the two great communities in India bea serious menace to the progress 
‘and prosperity of the country, the practical step taken at the end of 
‘the Conference to discuss the terms of an entente between them must be 
welcomed with satisfaction throughout the length and breadth of India.......... 
We persist in hoping that in getting a joint committee appointed, the 
‘con 2278—7 4 | 
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presentatives of the two communities, who had assembled af 
diahabad specially for discussing ‘an entente, did not mean to. give the idea of | 
x - entente only a decent burial. The agenda of business for the Allahabad 
Or aference L eladive consisted of ten items approved by Sir P. M. Mehta 
and. he. Rig ht Honourable Syed Amir Ali. However, it grew apace after its 
fl rival in “India = and we now see in the supplementary agenda the hand of 
the more firs- eating and aggressive of the Muhammadan partisans who are 
partly responsible for the present acute condition of Hindu-Muhammadan 
‘Teeling........... As regards the agenda, we have already pointed out some of 
the items are superfluous. The centre of gravity of the entire agenda really 
falls on the demand for communal representation in all the deliberative and 
executive bodies. If that is agreed to, then the Muhammadans will make a 
show of a gracious agreement or even concession on the other points; if, 
however, that claim is disputed, then they will have none of the rest of the 
agenda. ‘T'en to one, Government will grant them the demand of communal 
representation throughout; but it remains to see whether the Muhammadan 
delegates in the joint committee convince their Hindu colleagues that such 
an arrangement is the only possible solution of the difficulty. The Muham- 
madan programme divides itself into two departments, educational and 
political. As regards the first, we think, there is absolutely no conflict 
between Hindus and Muhammadans. The idea of a Muhammadan Univer- 
sity is really a grand one; and we Hindus shall unreservedly welcome the 
advent of a University at Aligarh. The idea of a Hindu University has 
‘similarly been already mooted; but the Muhammadan University may be an 
accomplished fact sooner; and in that case we shall gladly acknowledge the 
fact that the Muhammadans have gone one march ahead of us. The Muham- 
ee madan ideas of true national education, we know, must be very similar to 
Ls. those of the Hindus on the point; and the march of the two ideals on the 
pad practical plane will be an object of only healthy rivalry. But when we come 
to the political part of the propaganda, we are afraid we shall not be able to 
ee see eye to eye with the Muhammadan pioneers of the new era of self-asser- 
kd tion. Even here we may be persuaded to agree to some sort of a communal 
representation; but then the Muhammadan ideas of adequacy are very 
unreasonable. If the Muhammadans will rest content with the measure of. 
representation that is due to them according to the population test, then it 

will be easy to arrive at the result by some manner or other, without grossly 

: violating the general principles of representation and without unnecessarily 
~ accentuating the racial cleavage. But the Muhammadans want a practical 
preponderance over the Hindus. This strange demand they seek to justify 
by reference to their political importance, and they seek to realise it by 
shoving in a Muhammadan representative by every door and at every turn. 
Thus in one province they would have representation according to numbers 
because they are in a majority: in another they will change the principle and 
demand representation not according to population but fixed arbitrarily 
because they are in a minority ; in another province where they are in almost 
insignificant numbers they depend upon neither numbers nor considerations 
due to a minority, but upon their political importance—their last resort im 
argument. In fact’ the Muhammadans herein argue very much like the lion 
in one of Atsop’s Fables.......... Now we must tell our Muhaminadan 
brethren that we shall never allow them to affect the lion of the fable. We 
have ‘much to say’ against the claim based on the supposed political 


importance of. the. Muhammadans. But we must reserve it for another 
Os article.” 


33. The question of the relations between the Hindus and Muham- 

| madans looms largely in the public mind at present. 
What should be done to Since the Hindu-Muhammadan riots in Bombay in 
bring about reconciliation 1893 the Extremists of Poona and Bengal have 
pein and Mu- spared no pains further to embitter the already 
Jagad . Vritt (119) ist Strained ‘relations. by reviving a number of old 

ea ab <a Jan. religious celebrations and giving a-new form to. some 
bye, & of them in a manner that could not fail to give 
ee fen, to Muhemmadans. It is to be regretted that many sober-minded 
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Moderate leaders countenanced this new oul, The Extremist visionariés 
directed their attempts for the attainment of a. swardjya for Hindus, and 
they could not possibly tolerate the idea of the Muhammadans sharing it 
with them. Muhammadans very naturally drew themselves away from the 
Nationa] Congress and formed their own leagues to safeguard their interests. 
The anxiety felf by our public men. to re-establish the old cordial relations 
between the two communities is manifested by the attempts made in the 
direction by Sir W. Wedderburn, His Highness the Aga Khan, Sir P. M. 
Mehta, His Highness the Gaikwar and many others. Many of the Moderate 
leaders seem to recognise the folly they have committed in. joining the 
religious revivals. Friendly relations between Hindus and Muhammadans 
can be established if these leaders boldly denounce the mischievous Extre- 
mistic propaganda and try to convince Hindus that national regeneration 
can never be effected by excluding our Muhammadan brethren from our 
scheme of progress. 


o4. “Sir H. HE. KH. Procter’s Knighthood on which we congratulate him 
with all sincerity did not a little to bring solace and 
Comments on the New prevent the blank disappointment which a blank list 
Year’s Honours. would have created inevitably.......... Our city has 
i y ba song P ah enough of Knights and Baronets and more of them 
tajor 1D, Th Fons would diminish the value and detract from the 
Muslim Herald (18), 4th honour of such titles.......... But there will be one 
Jan. prevailing regret not only in our city but in the 
entire Presidency, if not in the greater part of India 
itself, that when there were so many as turee vacancies in the Knight Grand 
Commandership of the Star of India, they should all have been allotted to 
retired servants of the State, and not one of them should have been spared 
for the toilsome worker who as Governor of this Presidency has brought home 
to our minds and hearts the benefits of his vast experience and varied achieve- 
ments with singular sacrifice and admirable persistence. It may be that 
higher honours await him when the King-Emperor is in our midst. If that 
is so, we shall say no more.” [The Jndian Spectator writes :—“ The Honours 
List for this year may well be called the ‘Whiteman’s Gazette.’ But it is 
none the less welcome on that account, so far as official honours go. The 
three tall poppies, it may be noticed, are Lord Morley’s own selection. 
This ought to disarm criticism. Moreover, they are each of them a represen- 
tative name, representing an important administration whilst in India, and 
an equally important branch of the supervising work at Whitehall.......... All 
the three G. C. I.’s have been known as strenuous and more or less silent 
workers whose work has not always been limited to the earning of pay and 
pension. We wish, however, this portion of the list had one or two Indian 
MAWER cscieds The New Year Gazelte is decidedly top-heavy and colour- 
barred. But this is a defect likely to be remedied next time.” The Muslim 
Herald thanks Government for conferring the title of Khan Saheb on 
Munshi Syed Moinuddin, Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, Bombay. | 


85. “The first Honours List issued under the auspices of His Excel- 
lency Lord Hardinge has only one peculiarity about 

FO nol of Peni Mea it and it is that Indians are generally conspicuous 
(117), 4th Jan. by their absence among the recipients of the honours. 
, There are, of course, the Chief of Kagal and the 
late British Agent at Kabul, who are made’ Companions of the Star of India . 
and of the Order of the Indian Empire respectively. But purely Indian 
names figure mostly among the ‘lower’ Orders only. The higher honours 
are confined generally to officials and ez-officials, with the exception of the 
Honourable Sir H. E. E. Procter, who deserves the best congratulations of 
Bombay on the Knighthood conferred upon him. Sir H. EH. E. Procter is 
not only the head of a great commercial house in Bombay enjoying 
the confidence of the mercantile community, but has distinguished 
himself in several ways by his disinterested zeal for the good of this 
city. The honour conferred upon him is a wholly deserved one and 
we offer our hearty congratulations to the worthy Knight. The Companion- 
ship conferred on Mr. Guider comes as a matter of course, but he none the legs 


to be’ pngratylated warmly on the signal Seven enn of his services 
' Government. Among the recipients of the lesser honours in our own 
uty Our hearty ’ eongratulations are dite to Dr. Dandekar and Mr. Shete, who 
are created a Kao Bahidur and a Rao Saheb respectively. Dr. Dandekar’s 
oe od comes to him for his ‘public-spirited zeal shown as an Honorary 
agistr ate of our city. Mr. Shete, whose services to the } Municipality have 


ae 


Beticestle feature of the honours this year is the Rao Shebship odaterrad 
” ie on two gentlemen connected with the Press in Madras and a Khan 
Séhebship conferred on a sub-editor of Delhi—we mean Messrs. Raja Ramrao 
“and Dhara Markandeya Shastrulu Garu of the Wednesday Review of Trichi- 
aes “nopoly and Uppaladinni respectively, and Mr. Habib Ur-Rahman Khan of the 
co ie ‘Fauji Akhbar, Delhi. The Wednesday Review is known for the sober modera- 
. tion of its views, which are also well-informed. We. know nothing of the 
| Uppaladinni.. The Faujit Akhbar is a military journal, we believe state- 
-gubsidised, whieh seeks to promote loyalty in the native troops. But why the 

‘sub-editor should have been selected for the honour, when nothing is known of 
P. the editor himself, is a mystery to us. We, however, congratulate all these 
af contemporaries of ours on the titles they have acquired. “ [The Indu Prakash 
B | -makes similar comments. | 


36. ‘“ We note with great pleasure that the title of Rao Bahadur has 
been conferred on Mr. Bulchand Dayarim, the 
<< ee ee Principal of the Hirdnand Academy and President 
ety of the Municipality of Hyderabad. Mr. Bulchand 
has done so much excellent work in both capacities often under circumstances 
offering serious difficulties and requiring the greatest tact. and patience that 
his distinction cannot fail to be welcomed throughout the province. The high 
efficiency of the Hiranand Academy and the valuable work it does in connec- 
tion with education in Sind; and the steady progress that is being made in 
~Municipal matters in Hyderabad are largely due to Mr. Bulchand’s persistent 
efforts.’ 


*37. “So far as Indian names are concerned, the Honours List, like the 

British list of new Peers, is apparently being held 

Pdrsi (48), 8th Jan., .over till the Coronation Durbar. The list is a poor 

- Eng. cols. one, and deals almost entirely in minor honours. 

et -  Kuropean names are better represented, but even 

of these there is barely a six-anna crop. A welcome Bombay knighthood is 

that conferred on Sir Henry Procter, senior partner in Messrs. Killick, Nixon 

& Co. Sir Henry belongs to the best type of British commercial men and is 
a fine example of that all-roundness which we need to cultivate in India.” 


38. A deplorable feature ofthe New Year’s Honours List is the 

| absence of any popular Indian name in the higher 
Bombay Samachar (73), ranks for which only Government officials, past and 
te 8rd Jan. ; Sdnj Vartamdn present, and some two Anglo-Indian merchants have 
Be ae ie coal Sg TE wali been deemed fit. Such mistaken policy at a time 
Be “Akhbdr-e-Islém (69), 4th When there is such loud talk of trying to promote 
hee Jan.; Akhbdr-e-Souddgar harmony between the Government and the commu- 
(28), 3rd Jan.; Hind nities of India is really deplorable. There is nothing 


| Vijay (07), 4th Jan. wrong in conferring honours on officials who have 
Ba rendered good services to Government, but it must 
wes be remembered ‘that while these officials draw handsome salaries for their 


‘services, the public men who help Government to improve the adminis- 
tration or the financial condition of the country by their advice are perform- 
ing valuable services gratis and are as such entitled to these honours in a 
‘greater degree. Another great defect in the present list is the conferring of 
4G.C.8.I. on Sir William Lee-Warner, who by his narrow-mindedness has been 
‘instrumental in weakening the popular confidence in British rule in India. 
‘Iti is‘amazing to find such a follower of the unpopular policy of Lord Curzon . 
guring on the Honours List. In our opinion, it should be laid down as a 
rinciple that those officers only who attain the highest popularity should be 
ynsidered eligible for these honours. As an illustration of the existing 
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detéctive system of selection for the honours may be mentioned the case.-of. 
Sir W. Wedderburn, than whom no greater, truer and more fore-sighted, 
friend of the people as well as Government exists.: That such good officers 
of Government should be left out while far less efficient people of the type of 
Sir William uee-Warner are rewarded is extremely disappointing to the public. 
We wish that the improvement of the present fallacious system of selection 
for Honours will form part of the reforms which Lord Hardinge is going to take 
inhand. Among those who have been honoured on our side of the country are 
the Honourable Mr. Procter, Mr. J. Guider, Lady Muir-Mackenzie and. 
Dr. Dandekar. Mr. Procter’s Knighthood is well-deserved in view of the 
successful way in which he has been guiding the construction of feeder lines 
and managing a steamer company in the Presidency with the help of native 
capital. Mr. Guider has also well earned his distinction by the cleverness 
which he showed in unravelling the Nasik Conspiracy and the straight- 
forward way in which he conducted the inquiry. Lady Muir-Mackenzie took 
&® prominent part in fostering good relations between Indians and Huro- 
peans and it was she whom we must thank for the marked improvement in 
Sir John Muir-Mackenzie’s sympathies during the closing years of his service. 
[The Sdadnj Variamdn complains that .the list is insipid and that, as usual, 
officials have carried away the lion’s share. The paper declaims against the 
honouring of Sir William Lee-Warner, but approves of the honour conferred 
upon the Honourable Mr. Procter, Mr, Guider and Lady Muir-Mackenzie. 
The Jam-e-Jamshed also considers the list as disappointing to Indians and is 
surprised that a Khan Bahadurship is the highest title conferred upon them. 
The Akhbdr-e-I[slam, the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and the Hind Vyay also 
consider the list a disappointing one.| 


39. ‘A more colourless and insipid Honours List we do not remember to 
have seen before. It is prominent more on account 
dam-e-Jamshed (38), of names that are omitted than for those that figure 
ith Jan., King. cols. therein. With one or two honourable exceptions it 
is full of names of nonentities, about whom nobody 
has ever heard anything, and of those that bask in the sunshine of the 
Olympian gods at Simla or Whitehall. Why, we question, carry on this 
custom of ‘ Honours’ List twice in the year? It would save plenty of heart- 
burning and certainly a good dealof paper and ink if all the Rajas, Maha- 
rajas, Nababs and officials, together with all sorts of whatnots, were at one 
sweep made Knights, Commanders, Companions and Bahadurs and a short 
notice put up at the same time in the Government Gazette that no non-official 
or a native of India of hcwever meritorious a service need apply for the 
‘honour’ any longer. This would be more candid and outspoken.” 


40. At the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council, the 
Honourable the Chief of Ichalkaranji suggested that 

- Approval of the provision the Council should have a library of its own open 
of a library for the use of to the members. We are glad to note that the 


the members of the Legis- suggestion has been given effect to and that the 


Wein Prakdah (0) members have been provided with ample facilities 


i. Tan. for access to the publications of Government, past 

and present, which are not of a confidential nature. 
The library imposes certain new responsibilities upon the honourable members 
which we hope they will try to discharge effectively and-to the best of their 
abilities. 


44, “The Special Tribunal. consisting of the Chief Justice and pean 
Puisne Judges were engaged for a long period in 

‘Comments on the High hearing the case which closed on Friday week last, 
Court Tribunal’s decision gnd all who have watched its wearisome proceedings 
= Nasik Conspiracy from day to day spread over something like seventy 
"“Gujardt Mitra (35), 1st sittings could not possibly have failed to see. that all 
‘Jan, Eng. cols. the prisoners implicated in the case had had a most 
; patient trial. The judgment of the Tribunal which 

is unanimous leaves no doubt as regards the finding, for the convictions in 
each. instance are based. on unimpeachable evidence of the guilt of the accused. 


The Tribunal to our mind has dealt bonteurtly in acquitting those who Were 
gon 2278—8 
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ets in the h ands of the rtugleddete or the more prominent of the 
stors, while ig sentences awarded do not disclose anything like undue 
Severity or harshness: The confessions which were withdrawn or were 
re} apr ree sented to have been ‘made under compulsion in quite a majority of 
| s during the present trial may be said to be a normal feature of cases 
bef Voor law courts. In the present trial although it is remarkable that 
tor Hare was alleged in several cases, not a single attempt was made to prove 
te undue pressure was brought to bear on any one of them and no evidence 
as is produced i in support of the charge.” 


42: The satisfactory decision - of Nasik Conspiracy case adds 
materially to the prestige of the Bombay High Court. 
_ Sagad | Vritt (119), Ist the Police also deserve praise for their careful in- 
vestigation which helped to bring the culprits to 
book. It has now been proved that the ramifications of the conspiracy had 
spread far and wide and had taken a firm root in a certain part of the Mahéa- 
rashtra and had infected the minds of the people of a particular class. The 
case has also proved that the Ganpati festivals had not a little to do with 
inflaming the minds cf youthful people against the British Government and 
leaguing them in a conspiracy against it. The Tribunal has pronounced 
sentences that at once go to prove the merciful character of the justice 
administered by it and to falsify the fears entertained in some quarters at the 
time of the passing of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. We earnestly 
hope that the new year which has dawned will see sedition vanish from this 
Presidency and restore to it its usual beneficent activities. 


43. “After an unusually long and protracted trial the case against the 
persons accused in the Nasik Conspiracy has been 
| Rdst Goftdér (45), 1st brought to a close. Different grades of sentences 
Jan., Eng. cols. have been passed upon the culprits in proportion 
to the gravity of their crimes. In one or two 
Re instances the punishment allotted was exemplary, but the majority have been 
is - leniently dealt with. The Bombay Police deserves credit for unearthing the 
a conspiracy and the same must be said of the Tribunal for the patient consi- 
deration which it brought to bear upon the trial at every stage of its lengthy 
procedure.......... One feature of the trial caanot be lost to anyone—the 
youthful age of the persons under trial and their professional qualifications, 
some among whom held University degrees. It is sadder still to reflect that 
among the implicated persons were “teachers of youths. But the latter 
class of convicts have by their guilty demeanour brought ruin to the efforts 
of those who claim for the educ:ited class loyal attachment to the Govy- 
ernment and, upon the strength of that claim, urge for a liberal recognition 
in their behalf for a large share in the administration of the BOM Ys vis eees cs 
The energy so perversely developed and utilised for wicked ends could have 
been put to a more patriotic account. When we find teachers in the ranks 
of the convicts of the Nasik trial we realise the sagacity of the measures 
which have been provided to check seditious propaganda from finding a 
way into our schools and colleges.” 


44, “The proceedings were conducted ved the greatest formality, 

atience and latitude and the prisoners have had the 

Psy gga indian iano and most patient of trials.......... There 

can be but one opinion in reference to this trial 

and that is that full justice has been done and that justice has been tempered 

with mercy. This trial has amply demonstrated that there are in this 

- Presidency secret societies which, if not carefully watched, are likely to 
give the Government the greatest trouble in future.” 


45. A correspondent writing to the Muslim Herald declares that though 

- §unnis seem to be dissatisfied with the Police order 

_ Comments onthe Police ¢loging certain streets in Bombay for the Muharram 
orders re oe processions, as a matter of fact they have no ground 
eration Herald “08 to complain as the route now ordered to be taken ig 
16th Deo ’ the real old route. . He requests the authorities to 
ones 7 exercise strict supervision over the processions and 
eclares that though it may prove to be rather irksome it will be sure to 


Pp oduce good results, 
* 
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46. The Sultdn-wl-Akhbdr in the course of a long crag ay ig =e 
Muhammadans of Bombay to abide by the Police 
same nhs ahr (165), orders closing certain streets for the forthcoming 
Muharram processions, and to refer to the authori- 
ties concerned any difficulties which may arise. It also expresses hope 
that the authorities will pay their serious attention to any such difficulties as 
may be referred to them. 


47, The Government Resolution in reply to the demand for the closing 
! of liquor-shops in the Muharram and the Holi 
holidays will hardly meet with public approval. 
BP gg dk gaping ws Acting upon the advice received from the District 
closing of _liquor-shops Collectors and Commissioners, they have refused to 
during the Holi and, the interfere and left the matter to the discretion of 
Muharram holidays. district officials. There is nothing new in this. 
Praja Bandhu “(A4), Ist The objections urged by the officials against the 
Jan. demands of the temperance workers are two. Firstly, 
they say that the closing of liquor-shops during 
these days will not avail much, as those who drink will buy their supply 
beforehand. But itis not so; they drink because there are facilities offered 
to them for drinking and the sight of the liquor-shops. tempts them to drink 
on these holidays. Secondly they argue thatthe closing of shops would cause 
loss to the liquor contractors. But, we should think that it is unjust to forget 
the great gain that would accrue to the public as against this supposed small 
loss to the contractors. The Resolution shows more than ever the necessity 
of securing the right of local option, and we hope Temperance workers will 
persevere in their efforts in this direction. 


48. A correspondent writes to the Indw of Bombay :—“ It is thickly 
rumoured that Rao Bahadur Artal, the well-known 

Protest against a re- Deputy Collector of Belgaum, is to be appointed 
ported proposal to appoint = (Collector and District Magistrate of Bijapur for a 
Rao Bahadur Artal a8 yeriod of six months. Ido not know who started 


uae ae Dinan (13), this canard about an appointment that is to ‘be 


7 Tan made some day in March, but I sincerely hope that 
aap. Government will do no such thing, for a more 
unpopular appointment can be hardly conceived.......... Rao Bahadur Artal 


is a man of strong prejudices and his appointment as a Collector in a Kanarese 
District where he has large interests and connections and where the Lingayats 
whose cause the Rao Bahadur has overzealously espoused dwell in great 
numbers is sure to raise a good deal of popular storm and dissatisfaction, 
which I do not see why Government should court. If indeed they think that 
the more an official raises popular clamour against him the better and more 
efficient is he and the more profusely honoured should he be by Government, 
let them appoint Rao Bahadur Artal as a Collector in the Northern or Central 
Division or even as a Commissioner if need be. Rao Bahadur Artal is already 
on extension and no wise Government should trouble him with the onerous 
responsibility of looking after the affairs of a District. If Government are 
quite determined to see him a Collector at least for a short period as his 
friends und admirers are going about in all directions proclaiming, let them at 
least confer a boon on the people of the Southern Division by not handing 
over the destinies of a Kanarese District to this unpopular and unsympathetic 
officer who perhaps imagines that every Brahmin is a sinner and every 
Lingayat a saint.” 


49. The Political Bhomiyo enters to-day upon its fifth year and 


during its existence its guiding principles have been 


The policy of the Politi- (1) Loyalty to the Empire, (2) the uplifting of the 


cal Bhomiyo newspaper. 
‘Political Bhomiyo (85), Islamic religion and (3) true devotion to the wel- 


is Yon fare of sister communities and of the country. We 


entertain enmity towards none, but we know those. 


who entertain enmity towards us. They are like those who are trying to 
throw dust at the sun by trying to subvert the British Government, under 
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" Rivite the whole of the wbnery fies. Tn spite of them 


| bee sa abe geoma appest again even in desire ! May the mischievous spirit. 


the 


sloyalty that éxhibited itsélf last year be rooted out 1] 


50, This paper has now entered upon the ninth year of its existence.. 


oe It has seen many changes during the past eight 
‘ the poliey of the Kdthid- years andso has India. Frightened out of their wits 
wir and Mahi Kdntha by the appearance of slight discontent in some parts 


Gazette newspaper. of the country, and forgetting the general prevalence- 


‘Kdthidwdr and Mahi 


Kéntha Gazette (79), lst of peace and loyalty, some officers made a mountain 
Jan. 


of a mole-hill and misled the higher authorities. 
into passing repressive measures “like the Press. 


Act. The result was that no paper knew when and how the Police would 


lay hold of it as a seditious paper, or when some official, under the influence 


of personal ill-will or malice, would ask it to furnish a security. We. 


ourselves passed our eighth year in this anxiety. But we hope that the 


new year will be more auspiciops. The authorities have adopted a rather- 
rigorous attitude, which is even considered to be repressive, but we think 
that as long as we are firm in our devotion and loyalty to Government, we- 


have no cause to fear. We would also point out that our paper deals mainly 


with questions affecting Native States. There are few Native Princes who- 


interest themselves in the good of their subjects and, protected by Govern- 
ment’s policy of non-interference, they do not care even for press criticism. 


We are very reluctant to have sometimes to write against Native Rulers, but. 


we have to perform our duty when they go beyond all bounds in the abuse of 
their powers. ‘Thus, we had last year to criticise the affairs of the Idar State 


and we hoped that our criticism would do good to the subjects of that State. 


But our hopes have been disappointed. 


01. Commenting on a letter of Professor D. K. Karve approving of the 


efforts of Pandita Ramabai in the field of female. 


Attack on the educa- education, the Kesari writes:—We do not deny 


tional activities of Pandita the merits of Pandita Ramabai. But when we think 
Ramébai. 


Kesari (123), 83rd Jan, Of the ruinous actions of this ambitious hater of 
sea ited Paces Hinduism, we cannot but get angry. Itisas impossible. 


to admire her efforts in spreading female education as to admire the edge of 


the sword or the make of the scabbard, when a man is about to murder us,. 
instead of resisting him. Though female education is welcome, Hinduism is. 
doubly so. Pandita Ramabai adjures those who wish to receive education, 
‘Become a Christian or die in ignorance’, just as the Muhammadans went. 
of old with the Koran in one hand and the sword in the other. There is no. 
doubt that the Pandita is inspired more with the malignani desire of revenging 


herself on Hinduism than of spreading education. There is more of a high- 
way robber in her than of an honest tradesman. If the Pandita had stuck 
to Hinduism and worked she would have been admired by men of all classes 


and creeds like another Maharani Mataji (Calcutta). There is no wonder - 


that people curse this social pest who under the pretext of imparting educa- 
tion is only adding to the number of Christian converts. 


52. “A rather strange complaint reaches us from Shikarpur in Sind.. 
Only recently a serious outrage was committed on a. 


/, Allegation that aserious young Shikarpur Sethia who was assaulted and 


case of assault at Shikdér- hurt by a gang of ruffians. It is very curious that. 
pur (Sind) has not been nothing like an enquiry has been made by the Police. 


taken cognisance of by 


Pee a ay nor have the authorities directed any. We are told. 
Sindhi. (63), 24th Dec, that the City Inspector of Shikarpur went.the other 
day to see how the young victim was doing. When. 

leaving he remarked that the matter should be taken up. by the Taluka and 
not the City Police. May be; we do not say nay; but while the case thus. 
rémains undetected, the ‘ it leaves on the escutcheon of thé administration. 
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is mot removed. Such a state of things is by no means complimentary to 


the authorities. Let us, therefore, hope that the matter will attract the 
notice of the Commissioner in Sind as also of tha Government of Bombay.” 


Legislation. 


“od. ‘“ There was a lively debate in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council | 


on Tuesday on the motion to refer the Factory Bill 
Comments on the toa Select Committee. So far as we can see, every 
debate on the Factory Bill one is agreed that a case has been made out for 
cas peat Legislative ome limit to be placed on the working hours of 
Indian Social Re- ‘#bourers, the difference between Government and 
former (10), 8th Jan. its critics being as to the manner of the restriction. 
' The Factory Commission of 1908 recommended the 
creation of a young persons’ class of workers between the ages 14 and 17 
whose hours of labour would be twelve. ‘The Commissioners were of opinion 
that this class of persons stood in special need of protection as they were more 
liable to be overworked than adult male labourers, and they thought that an 
incidental effect of such a provision would be to limit the hours of all labourers. 
to twelve as the ‘young persons’ formed a considerable proportion of mill- 
hands. After the opinion expressed by the Honourable Mr. Mudholkar, an 
opponent of the Bill, which the Honourable Mr. Robertson quoted with much 
effect, it cannot be said that this consequence is bound to follow the creation 
of a young persons’ class. ‘There may be other more effective ways of 
indirectly limiting the hours of adult labourers, but, assuming that such a 
limitation is needed, we would much rather have it done directly than 
indirectly.” 


O4. “After a careful perusal of the reply of the Honourable Mr. 
| belief Boabey: 019 Robertson to the criticisms of the non-official mem- 
Bth Jan. Y ’ bers on the Factory Bill we fail to see how the 

Government can be said to have made good their 
eround for such legislation. The present attempt to redress an imaginary evil 
is at best an anachronism. There is nothing in the situation to-day to war- 
rant such a drastic action as the one proposed. Whatever basis there might 
have been for the charges of over-working brought against mill-owners in 
1905, there is not a vestige of that so-called ‘slavery’ ieft at the present day 
at least in our own Bombay mills. We are sure our contemporary of the 
Times of India who first raised the cry of ‘slavery in Bombay,’ 
will not dare to bring allegations of that nature against the Bombay. 
mills now working. ‘The Factory Commission that inspected the industry 
in 1907-1908 found that an improvement had set in and though they were 
in favour of legislating for prevention of abuses, they were wholly opposed 
to the restriction of adult labour by direct legislation.......... The Honour- 
able Mr. Robertson makes much of a paragraph in the Commission’s report 
which urges the Government of India to legislate with a view to remedy 

abuses, but the Honourable member entirely ignores the equally serious 
warning given by the Commission against curtailing the hours of adult labour. 
Mr. Robertson hardly attempts to controvert the position taken up by the Com- 
mission. The device of instituting a class of ‘ young persons ’, suggested by 
the Comission, does not appeal to the Government of India because they say 
some of the Local Governments think it will be of no use to remedy the evil. 
But is the curtailing of adult labour the only alternative ? Why should Gov- 
ernment refuse to take notice of the warning held out by the Commission 
against such a step which will prove not only detrimental to the industry, but 
will cause hardship to the labourers themselves ? The Bill makes no distinc- 
tion between young persons and adult perscns and thus puts the latter to the 
restrictions mainly intended to safeguard the-former. Even if the device of a 
‘voung persons’ class will not avail, “the Honourable Sir Vithaldas’s alternative 
proposal to make it obligatory on the mill- -owners to give a respite of two.or 
three hours after twelve hours’ duty is. worthy. of consideration, as it will 
achieve the end in view, 7%. e., restricting work to twelve hours only. Let 
some such arrangement be arrived at, but let not unwarranted : Unbarterengy 
in the progress of an industry, hardly vigorous, mar its growth.” 
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“Indian Spectator (11), ‘ations as well as debates related mostly to the 


2 public tranquillity. H. HE. the President opened the proceedings with a short. 


} 


~% ote 


) - $6. “ It is a happy augury that. at the first meeting of the Imperial 
ae Gegislative Council under Lord Hardinge, interpel-. 


commercial and industrial interests of the country 
and not.to political matters connected with the 


are 


speech which confirms the hopes that have already been aroused by his avowal of 
an intention to adhere to his predecessor’s policy.......... The most important 
measure discussed at the Legislative Council was the Factory Bill. The 
Government itself has certain amendments to propose, but on the principle 
of direct restriction of the hours of work by legislation. the Government has 
taken up a firm attitude. The opposition to this measure, though strong in 
emotion, does not seem strong in logic. If it had been maintained that the 
operative should be allowed to work as long as he chooses, or as long as the 
employer can make him work, and that no measures to restrict the hours 
either directly or indirectly should be adopted, the opposition would have 
been consistent. But that is not the position of Sir Vithaldis Thackersey 
and others. The Honourable Mr. Dadabhoy very feelingly argued: ‘ The 
closure of the mints to the free coinage of silver, followed by a wholly indefen- 
sible’ countervailing excise duty, has seriously affected the export of Indian 
yarn and cloth, and pro tanto interfered with the mill-owner’s profits. The 
recent heavy tax on silver, which is equivalent to a 3 per cent. bounty to China 
and Japan, has further penalised Indian yarn in the Far East. Are we on the 
top of all this to be burdened with a further disability of dealing with our 
indigenous labour?’ This argument would lead to the conclusion that neither 
directly nor indirectly should the mill-owner be prevented from getting out of 
the operative as much work as he can orin other words, from the point of 
view of the opposition, from making him work as long as hecan. But the 
opponents of the measure shrink from this conclusion. They are prepared 
to sanction measures for indirectly restricting the hours of labour, but plead 
that legislative interference by fixing the hours is unfair and unprecedented. 
The dispute is made to appear as one only of methods, and not of objects 
aimed at. The Factory Commission’s recommendation may be quoted as 
much by the one side as by the other, for that Commission stated that if 
an indirect method of limiting the hours to twelve was not possible, it 
would unhesitatingly have recommended direct restriction. Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersey’s meaning is not clear when he threatens that‘ to insist on 

carrying the Bili as it stands would be to decline the co-operation which the 
factory owners willingly offer towards achieving the objects Government have 
in view.’ He could not have meant that the mill-owners would try to defeat 
the purpose of the law by throwing obstacles in the way of its administration 
and by obstructive devices. He seems to have meant that when the hours of 
labour are fixed, the empioyers will not allow the operatives as heretofore to 
idle away a couple of hours every day, and in the long run the steady and 
strenuous work demauded from the labourer will entail a heavier strain on 
him than the one from which the Government wishes to protect him. Mr. 
Robertson, on the other hand, argues that to build up a steady class of oper- 
atives will be to the benefit of the mill-owners themselves. It is rather 
humorous that the representatives of capital should profess anxiety on behalf 
of the labourers, while the Government spokesman, in charge of a measure 
for the avowed benefit of the labourer, should point out to the mill-owners 
what will advance their own interests. It is to be hoped that in the long run 
the prediction of Khan Bahadur Bezanji Dadabhoy will come out true, that a 
legally restricted working day will, far from hampering the industry, serve 
the interests of the industry best.’’ 


“56. ‘ The feature of the Viceroy’s first Council meeting was the debate 
Sihoet—teey—8th Jan the Factory Bill. The contents of the Bill have 
Ge 7m >), “"» been known for some time,.as also the objections 
oe tte of Sir Vithaldis Thackersey to it, but Monday 
provided the first full-dress debate on the stibject. Sir Vithalddés took his 


\. ‘stand upon the fact that the restriction of adult. working hours to which he 


took exception formed no part of the recommendations of the Factory 


% st 


36. 


Commission.......... All critics are agreed that itis in their indifferent 
‘management that Indian mills find a heavier handicap than any imposed 
on them by any action of Government. Nevertheless, if would be very 


unreasonable to call upon them to reform themselves and not to cry out when 


the handicap is increased. At present a large proportion of the workers 
are so independent that little oppression can be brought to bear on them; 
when the mill-hand is a mill-hand and not an agriculturist as well, and when 
the manager does not combine stock-broking or trading with his profession, 
it will be time to put the screw on both of them. Ina well-managed mill, 
where everybody worked hard, it would not need legislation to keep the 
working hours down to twelve. With good supervision and efficient work, 
busy times will be coped with by two shifts, not with overwork. We have 
nothing to say against the opinion of Government, as voiced by the Honour- 
able Mr. Robertson in defence of the Bill; Government’s one desire was to 
protect the workpeople, and this was cordially acknowledged by Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersey, Sir Sassoon David, and the Honourable Mr. Dadabhoy. These 
three gentlemen represent a very powerful body of opinion, and one which, 
though it could not be said to be disinterested, is certainly above any 
attempt to promote injustice for selfish ends. A similar body of opinion 
was against the opium estimates, against the silver duty also, and during 


last Monday’s debate Messrs. Madge and Mudholkar spoke in favour of 
introducing a local manufacture clause into the Patents Act, similar 


to the English Act, and of which the great recommendation is that 
it has been protested against by English Chambers of Commerce. 
In all cases it is the same. Government listen courteously and reply 
reasonably, but do not budge. We do not interd to argue whether in these 
cases Government are right or wrong; but what we would point out is that 
busy men will not journey all the way to Calcutta or Simla for ever if their 
most strenuous criticisms are to be met with no courtesy more solid than verbal 
acknowledgments. Of course, if the Indian members thunder their loudest it 
does not mean that a non-official minority must be allowed to upset every- 
thing; but Government do not seem to realise (even after their experience 
with opium) that other people may be right. This is a harder task for the 
official mind than the loyal acceptance of the Reforms, but it is the essence of 
the spirit of those Reforms.” 


*97. “The first Bill which is brought on the tapis for the consideration 

of the enlarged Councils is one in which the industrial 

J sage Hy (45), Sth interests are largely involved. Seldom was such a 
oe strong combination among the European and Indian 
non-official members of the Council witnessed as is now seen on the con- 


troversy about the Factory Bill. ‘They have presented a compact and serried| 


front against the Opposition, if we may so term the party which represents 
the Government’s point of view. Together they have let off a formidable 
bombardment against the Bill, and it remains to be seen with what modifica- 


tions it emerges after the Select Committee have laid heads together. The 


opposition centres round that part of the Bill where it seeks to regulate 
working hours of adult labourers. Other points of differences are of minor 
importance when compared to this main issue. The Honourable Mr. Vithal- 


das strongly urged the Government against a departure from the course of. 


the Factory Commissioners’ recommendation, and failing it suggested an 
alternative remedy which is worse than the disease. His suggestion embodied 


provisions against the employment of the hands who have worked in the day- 
time for a successive twelve hours’ day unless they have a subsequent interval. 
of rest not shcrt of two or three hours. Such a measure, he contended, would 


practically require the hands who have gone through a twelve hours’ day to 
re-apply themselves to their work not earlier than 9 o'clock at night and 
Mr. Vithaldis carries assurance that no workmen would consent to begin 
work at such a late hour. We, moreover, fail to realise the logic of the 


argument involved under this arrangement in its partiality for indirect 
restriction and the condemnation of direct checks. If the operatives’ health 
does not show any serious symptoms of a break-down in spite of their employ- 


a PE ¥ee 


ulier habits of the labour-’ 
that the Bill comes out unscathed and 
part, or at least that if any alternative 
ae -. @6uTse 1S proposed and accept ust be one that would effectively check 
| . . the sweating system which imposes more than twelve hours of work on « 
et "machinery which is not cast out of steel but which is built in flesh and blood 
- much the same as in the case of the employers who roll in riches whilst their 
workmen toil and moil at the sacrifice of their health and comfort.” 


| Goer 


' §8. Among the Bills introduced in the Imperial Legislative Council on 
ae oan Tuesday, the Factory Bill invited a good deal of 
~ Bombay Samdchdr (73), healthy discussion of a high order. In this connec- 
‘bth Jan. ; Idm-e-Jamshed tion, however, we cannot help observing that the 
(88), 4th voy , a — Honourable Member in charge of the Bill has com- 
Aihbtr-e-Scuddgar (08) mitted a ‘deplorable mistake in declaring that 
i Jan * Government would firmly adhere to the provisions 
‘ restricting the hours of labour for adult workmen 
and would not admit of any change therein. This obstinacy on the part of 
Government is as deplorable as it is surprising. ‘be restriction in no way 
touches the question of the strength and stability of the Government in India. 
A point-blank refusal beforehand to consider the views and opinions of 
popular representatives is tantamount to a wilful transgression of the very 
fundamental principles underlying the constitutional Reforms. Under the 
new Regulations His Excellency the Viceroy has been empowered to overrule 
the decision of his Council in extraordinary circumstances when it appears 
that the majority hardly reflects the true popular opinion or when it seems 
perilous to the peace and administration of the country that the view of the 
majority should prevail. The clause in question bears none of these charac- 
teristics nor has any substantial reason been alleged on behalf of Government 
in justification of this over-riding of popular sentiment which has been 
sufficiently keen and strong. Not only the interested factory owners, but a 
long array of thoughtful men who are anxious for the development and 
maintenance of indigenous industries hold strongly to the belief that 
the proposed restriction will be fatal to the vising textile industry of the 
country. It has been an admitted fact that Indian workmen as compared with 
those of other countries turn out less work and oftentimes that too of a lower 
guality. Unless, therefore, the Government of India are prepared to raise 
their calibre by conferring upon them the boon of free and compulsory 
education and to protect our rising industries by levying import duties on 
goods coming from countries standing in unfair and unequal competition 
with this backward country, we cannot think the present action of Govern- 
ment isin any way justifiable. In conclusion the paper suggests that the 
opinion of the working classes should be taken on this much disputed question. 
[The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—Each party has made out a strong case in 
gupport of its contention, but when the leaders of the textile industry are 
prepared to meet half way the demands of Government, we can only hope 
that their objections and requests will be carefully and sympathetically 
considered by the authorities. The Honourable Sir Vithaldis has made some 
excellent suggestions to meet the Government difficulties, and hence it will 
indeed be an act of foresight to accept them and see how they work in practice. 
lf for the sake of’the interests of afew the country’s general interests are 
made to suffer it would be to the advantage of Government to proceed 
cautiously. The Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—The defence put forward by the 
Jonourable Mr. Robertson against the criticisms of the non-official members 
is, we regret to say, hardly convincing. We are afraid the Bill, if passed into 
law, will check the growth of our textile industries in a substantial measure 
if it does not crush them. With the awakening of Japan and China com- 
bined with their strenuous exertions to produce their own yarn, the proposed 
 zestrictions of working hours iis sure to be detrimental to the cause of India, 
Instead of taking away.the excise duty on cotton goods, the Government of 
ndia have shelved the views of their Commissions and declared their inten- 
‘adhere to their views they had formed beforehand. We trust that 
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when the Bill passes through the hands of the Select Committee it will be 


‘shorn of the objectionable features.' The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also hopes 


that the efforts of the Indian members will be successful in having the pro- 


posed restriction deleted from the Bill.| 


“Oth and 6th Jan. 


Y” 
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59. The Indian Factory Bill has now been referred to a Select Com- 
oe mittee and there is still much scope for its being 
Mumbar Vatbhav (129), amended in a manner that might divest it of some 
of its objectionable features. There is much truth 


in the arguments of Government in favour of passing the Bill substantially as 


it stands as also in what the opposition hag to urge. But it must be pointed 
out that the absence of any representative of the labouring classes in the 
Imperial Legislative Council has.resulted in the mill-hands’ view not being 
properly placed before it. ‘The Bill, in our opinion, will by restricting the 


hours of adult Jabour prove beneficial to the factory labourers in more ways 


than one, and we know as a matter of fact that this is the actual view of the 
labourers themselves, who find long hours of work detrimental to their health. 
They are now overworked in the busy season and have to work only for a few 
days in a week in the slack season. What they want is that there should be 
uniformity of work throughout the year. Under the present system the extra 
wages which the mill-hand earns in the high pressure seasons he squanders away, 


“and has thus to starve during the slack season on decreased earnings. The 


Knglish working classes are fighting with their employers on this same ground, 
but the Indian working man having no Unions is voiceless in the matter. We 
must, therefore, congratulate Government for taking up their cause and for 
restricting the hours of adult labour by the Bull. The reason why the measure 
is so strongly opposed in some quarters is that the initiative has come from 
Lancashire. Government have given every facility to British manufacturers 


and have at their instance taxed Indian cotton goods and imposed an extra 


(73), 5th Jan. 


import duty on silver. They have, therefore, to thank none but themselves 


for the suspicious attitude of the Indian public towards the Bill. 


60. With regard to the appeal made by the Indian Members of the 
Viceroy’s Council to the Government of India to 
Comments on the have the Indian Patents and Designs Act amended 


_ aan and so that its provisions may accord well with the 
ye Cag Samdchgr COUntry’s needs, we may safely declare that it has 


the support of the whole country. It was, however, 
deplorable that the Honourable Member in charge of 
the Bill should have refused to grant it, though he was willing to hear the 
Honourable Members with an open mind. This is no small consolation. The 
Indians fairly demand that ‘the provision in the English Act which allows 


the revocation of a patent on the ground that the patented article is manu- 


factured exclusively or mainly outside the United Kingdom should be 


introduced in the Indian Law.’ It is manifestly clear that such a provision 


is best suited for the maintenance and development of Indian industries, and 


ourable Mr. Rahimtoola’s Charities.......... 


proposed Bill for the Re- ‘ : 
gistration of Charities: burdensome duties upon the trustees. They are 


it is incomprehensible why such a benefit should be denied to the country. 
We fully trust that in this connection the Government of India will, after 


further consideration, arrive at a more liberal decision. 


G4," Dine i omcieuable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola has proposed to intro- 

7 . duce in the Bombay Legislative Council, which 
Comments on the Hon- meets in January next, a Bill for the Registration of 
The Bill does not impose any 


“Sind Journal (25) donq required to. keep proper accounts, and the only 


Pe ge additional obligation proposed by this Bill is to have 


the accounts audited by such auditors as are nomi- 


- nated by Government and: to file such audited accounts with the Registrar ‘of 
.. charitable trusts.............The: Honourable Member: has taken particular 
gare to.exclude from: the Bill all such: charities. as relate exclusively : to 
“religious teaching, observances and worship, although itis well-known ‘that 
igome -of ‘the religious charities sare the, worst; -administered.:. It will .be 
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this connection. 


. High School of Dharwar. 


‘some time ago Dr. Rash Behari ; Ghosh btueght forward 
ne Legislative “Council ‘the. ‘Charitable Endowment Bill’ 
‘entually dropped as it related to religious charities and the 
int did no "wie to depart from their usual policy of non-interference 
ters of religion. We, however, fail to see the necessity of excluding 
endowments from the Bill, for they could easily and effectually be 


 gontro led without i in the least injuring the religious susceptibilities of the 


ople. At any rate, it would quite do, if, in case of religious endowments, 


‘thé ‘donor, who thinks it derogatory to the trustees whom he appoints, to have 
the accounts audited, is permitted to relieve the trustees from the encaaianen 


of santa _ accounts audited and registered.” 
Education. 
62. “We understand from a Press Note issued by the Educational Depart- 


ment of the Bombay Government during the week 
Comments on Sir that our esteemed fellow-citizen, Sardar Sir Chinu- 


Chinubhai Méadhavlal’s bhdi Madhavlal, has expressed a wish in writing to 
donation in connection Hig Excellency Sir George Clarke to give Rs. 200,000 


with the Gujarat College, 


ge es wr lley _ toform a permanent endowment fund for the Gujarat 


Praja Bandhu (44), 1st College on condition that Government take up the 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Gujardti Management of thatinstitution. This handsome offer 


- Punch (38), 1st J an., Eng. of the first Knight of this Province has been accepted 
cols. by His Excellency on behalf of the Bombay Govern- 


ment, which is prepared to administer the affairs of 


‘the College in conjunction with the Science Institute that will come into 
being through the munificence of. Sir Chinubhai. Now, for some time past it 


has been well-known that the financial condition of the College has been any- 
thing but satisfactory, in consequence of which it has had to work under 
certain disadvantages as compared with sister institutions elsewhere. The 
handsome gift in question, therefore, does not in our opinion come a day too 
soon, and is indeed*highly welcome, because it will materially further the 
cause of higher education throughout Gujarat. It appears, however, from 
His Excellency the Governor’s reply to Sir Chinubhai's letter announcing the 
offer under notice that there are legal difficulties in the way of Government’s 
taking over the control of the College. ‘These are presumably on account of the 
fact of the present fund of the College haviny been raised by subscription from 
different individuals. Itis certainly due to them that they should be consulted 
in connection with the proposed transfer of the control of the College from the 
hands of the Board into those of the Government which has been made a 
condition precedent to Sir Chinubhai’s offer. There are primd face no valid 
grounds to believe that the subscribers will not agree to this offer in view of 


the brighter future of higher education which the sift assures. But the off- 


chance of their not doing so can scarcely be considered a satisfactory reason 
for the authorities not consulting their wishes in this matter. Holding 

we do this opinion we trust the Bombay Government will do the needful in 
” [The Guyardtt Punch also warmly commends Sir Chinu- 
bhai’s generosity. | 


63. A correspondent writes to the Indu of Bombay :—‘ The Victoria 

: High School at Dharwar is a tolerably well-conducted 

Alleged inefficiency of private institution. But I -think the time has 
teaching in the Victoria row come to place it on a sound financial footing 


Indu of Bombay (13), and staff it with energetic and young graduates 


Tth Jan. devoted to its interests for life. The present life- 


meinbers—none of whom is a graduate—I am told, 


are chary of admitting graduate life-members, lest they may lose the little 


-infiuence they wield now as sole directors and managers of the school.......... 


“They aré three in number, one of whom is a failed Matric.: The other two 
. re mere Mairiculates. These gentlemen are all disinterested and energetic. 


‘mere energy counts for very little in these days and they themselves 


akg the first to admit that ‘their educational qualifications’ aru next 


in these: days of hard competition......... lt. pany also be noted 


.. xt 


39 


that the graduate teachers of this school are most of them mere birds of 
passage and that they do not take real and living interest in the affairs of the 
school. There are frequent changes in the stat of the school and graduate 
teachers are recruited from freshmen who have had very little experience 
in the teaching line. All this tells naturally on the equipment of , the 
‘school and the training of students, and the Victoria High School had to hang 
its head down in shame in 1908 because not a single student from it passed 
the Matriculation Examination that year.” 


Rarilways. 


64. “ While writing on the subject of special rights and privileges we 
beg to draw the attention of the authorities or the 
Protest against reserv- powers that be to a certain most exasperating dis- 


ing compartments on tinction, made by certain Railway Companies, in t 
Indian Railways for Euro- . y y Pp , he 


; case of third class passengers. ‘ Reserved for 

peans and Kurasians. R dE 1 No & — 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (38), 7th uropeans an urasians. No five words in the 
Jan., Eng. cols. English language, so mysteriously brought together, 


we ever remember to have caused greater ill-feeling 
and stirred up blood between the railway officials and the travelling public, 
and at the same time given in the hands of the former a shameful handle of 
authority that could be turned, and often is, for oppressive and invidious 
purposes. Oftener than not, itis a most distressing and humiliating sight 
to see poor but respectable Indians, who have paid their fares in the same 
coins of the realm as square and fair as their more favoured fellow-travellers, 
huddled and packed in conveyances that go by courtesy under the name of 
carriages, while Madrasi cooks and butlers, strutting in a short coat and a pair 
of trousers, and converted Mahars and a non-descript sort of persons dignified 
under the name of.‘ Kuropeans and Eurasians,’ lolling in empty compartments 
and sneeringly watching the wanton cruelty and insult to which respectable 
sons of the soil are put to by insolently imperious officials under the egis and 
charter of the above-named five words. No self-respecting community could 
ever tolerate such sight and conduct with patience for any length of: time 
without resentment and giving voice to feelings in words more forcible than 
polite. “The sooner the above distinction is done away with, the better for 
all concerned.” , 


65. Whenever they want to get some concession the Railway Companies 
lay claim to being public bodies, but whenever it 
Protest against the comes to providing even some slight convenience or 
closing of the Chowpatty yequirement of the public, they act like private 
level crossing by the B. B. companies, solely bent on making profits. A striking 
& C. I. Railway. h ttab] hook 
Bombay Samdchdr (73), instance of thisis afforded by the regrettable conduc 
Ath Jan of the B. B. & C. J. Railway Company in proposing 
to close the Chowpatty level crossing to pedestrians. 
The cost of keeping it open cannot, at the highest estimate, amount 
to more than 700 rupees per annum and it is strange that for this 
small sum, the Company should disregard the convenience of the citizens 
of Bombay, who have already made a free gift of lakhs of rupees to it. 
Thus, the erection of the Sandhurst bridge by the Improvement Il'rust has 
freed the Company from the obligation to build a bridge. near Charni 
Road Station, which it had undertaken by agreement. We would, therefore, 
suggest to the Corporation to retaliate for this obstinacy and ungratefulness on 
the Company’s part by using its powers to cut off the supply of water to the 
Company. As a first step in this direction, the-Corporation skould withdraw 
the concession it has recently made to the Company by lowering the water- 
rate to 63 annas per thousand gallons and restore it to the original one of 
ll annas. This will mean a difference of one and a half lakhs per annum and 
we are sure this will speedily bring the Company to its senses. It is necessary 
that the Corporation should proceed with a firm hand in the matter so as 
to teach the Company to. behave with greater courtesy. 


een 


_ 


ver} “th faive been no 
for it geese drinking water to | 


-@m such an important Railway 
re Tt is said ‘that the Railway 
3] | disposed to spend anything on 
‘the adjoining well in order to fill 


* - water-pipés nor any bhisti can be had to supply 
i Patrika (62), 17th such an indispensable necessity to passengers. We 
» Dec, Eng. cols. do not know how far all this is correct, but the fact 
ee 2 ee . that Hindu passengers get no water at the above 
station speaks very badly of those responsible to the needs and requirements 
Of passengers.” ; 
ate. SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
ie sneha  * Oriental Translator to Government. 
a Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, - , 


Secretariat, Bombay, 11th January 1911. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.)... ... 
rae sinc INo. 2 of 1944. 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 14th January 1911. 


* 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special’Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what iS 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPHS 


Politics and the Public Adminustration— 


Bengal : Comments on the Bakrt-Id riot in Calcutta . ; . ee 
British rule: 
Approval of the exemption of the Bombay Presidency from the 
operation of the Seditious Meetings Act , 2 
Comments on Sir Henry Cotton’s speech i in London re Savarkar . . d&4 
Persons undergoing imprisonment for purely political offences be 
released to signalise the new Viceregal regime 6 
Co-operative Credit Societies: Comments on the Conference of the Regis- 


trars of the — 27 | 
Excise: Suggestion that liquor- -shops i in Bombay should be closed during ) ‘ 
thé Holi holidays... 24 | 
Holidays : Comments on the exclusion of the Jarthost-no-diso from the ; i> 
listof Bank— _.. 30 4 
Imperial Legislative Council : Comments on replies to interpellations at. { 
the— . 5 1 
- Indian Finance : Necessity of appointing «2 1a Commission to consider the 
reduction of expenditure in Government departments . : 2 


Indian National Congress : 
Comments on His Excellency the Viceroy’s reply to the Congress 


Deputation. : . 9—12 
Comments on the proceedings of the last meeting ‘of the — i 
The Congress is not yet free of the Hxtremist element . 14 


Indian students in England: Satisfaction at the intention of Government 
to grant a certificate of identity to every Indian student applying for it 


and proceeding to England . 8 
Indians in the Colonies : Comments on the proposed pethibisien ‘of Indian 
labour emigration to Natal . ; 7 ' 
Judicial matters : ‘ 
Comments on the conviction of the informers in the Ahmedabad Bomb Hi 
case 26 , 4] 
Comments on the order of the Bengal Government requiring the ' 
Hitabadi of Calcutta to deposit Rs. 5,000 as security . 25 “i 
Moslem League Conference: Comments on the proceedings of the ang 
Nagpur . e- . 15&16 4 


Muharram : Comments on the — riots in Bombay ; ; . 17—22 
Public Service : 
Approval of Dr. Turner’s re-appointment by the Municipality cf Bom- 
bay as Health Officer -. 28 
Protest against the proposal to constitute the Imperial and “Provincial no 
grades of the P. W. D. as two distinct branches of the Public | 
Services . ; : : , ‘ ; ‘ 29 
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(As wt stood on the Ist January 1911.) 
No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH, 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ee Bombay ... oe} Weekly... ...| Charles Palmer ; Eurasian; 50 ose 500 
2 | Argus see ied sal DO. bis se} D0e ies ..-| Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 82 | ie 500 
§ } Bombay East Indian ...| Do. oe se BO oes wae} On J. GO Abreo ; East Indian; 44 ... eee 800 
4 | Commercial Gazette ...|Sukkur.... use| 10, ie «| Abdul Aziz Sheik Muhamed Suleiman ; 450 
| Muhammadan Sheik ; 34. | 
5 | Daily Telegraph and Deo- Poona ob wes| Daily ove ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52... ou 600 
can Herald. 
6 | East and West... »e| Bombay ... | Monthly ... ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdérsi;; 1,000 
! 55. 
7 Elphinstonian ies wa oan ese .»-| Quarterly ... ...| Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42 _... es 450 
8 | Evening Dispatch... eee} Poona ave eee| Daily ove wee} S. A. Kennedy ; Englishman ; 87 ... bee 450 
9 | Fergusson College Maga-| Do. ess oul ae ‘ae | V.G. Kale, MA. oe eve oo ae 
vine. 
10 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ...| Kamdkshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 
11 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do a ee coe eas} Behrdmji MerwAnji Malabari, J. P.; Pdrsi;} 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
12 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ons «| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....; 2,000 
13 | Indu of Bombay ... wal oe see see} Daily re »-| Damodar Ganesh Padhye M,A.; Hindu]... 
| (Karada Brahmin) ; 50 
14 | Kardchi Argus ... .»»| Karachi... ».| Weekly... ...| W. G. Chapman; European; 42... nd 750 
15 | Kardchi Chronicle mon ear +. wii vest DM es ...| Chainrdi Bakasréi ; Hindu (Amil) ; $2 ae 500 
16 | Kathidwar Times... vee] EeOJKOG ane we} Daily oa ...| damnadds Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu) 200 
; (Lohdna) ; 28. 
17 | Mahratta von sos) SOOT vas oe] Weekly... .«»| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpé-| 1,000 
‘ wan Brdhman). | 
18 | Muslim Herald ... ne Bombay sce ons] Daily ++ eee Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir; 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 
19 | Oriental Review ... asst Oe 1“ ooo| Weekly ... .-o| Rustomji Shépurji Mistri; Pérsi; 40 _.... 700 
90 | Phenix ... ai «| Karachi... eee} Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 
21 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona os eee} Daily os ee| KAwasji Temulji; Pdrsi; 52 ove ene 400 
and Military Gazette. 
92 | Railway Times ... «| Bombay ... oo) Weekly ... ---/ John Alexander Baifour ; Christian ; 47 ot ieee 
93 | St. Xavier’s College} Lo. ees ooo} Quarterly oo | Rev. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 ... an am 
Magazine. e 
94 | Sind Gazette _... | Karachi ... «ee! Daily jah ool Mrs. J. E. Tate; European ;44 ... aes 500 
95 | Sind Journal ...  ...| Hyderabad ooo] Weekly ... | Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
(Amil) ; 42. 
26 Sind Times eee eee Karachi ee eee Bi-weekly @ee eee Khanchand Réhuma! ; Hindu (Amil) 5 OS is 200 
97 | Students’ | Brotherhood) Bombay .. -oo| Quarterly ...  ...| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Pérsi;}85 ... «| 400 
Quarterly. | ! : | 
AnaLo-GusaRa’tI. . 
9g | Akhbér-e-Soudégar ve .oges| Daily vee sss] Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 .. 
29 Apakshapat eoe oe ah Weekly eee eee Bai Manek, wife of Dinshéh. nis Ghe- 500 
‘ . didli ; Pérsi ; 30, aa ‘ os . 
g0 | A'rya Prakésh  ... TER. a Se ee Vyas ; ‘Hing {Brah-| . 1,000 
Te eh i a cs De el De kamiél Harindth Thékor': Hinda (Brah- 895 
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Seer marae re ts 
Ue we ae Pe ER Ak Be EY te AY ames) b Aut git , 
Edition, : Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
| Ahmedabad —_s...| W we —-ews| Natotamdds Pranjiwanddés Shethna ; Hindu 1,000 
rr) so] Surat eee wit Do, eve oes ee Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Ba- 1,000 
ia) ; 87. 
oot eee Bom eee etet Do, eee , eée Ichchhéram Surajram Desai ; Hindu (Surti 8,500 
| | | Bania) ; 55. 
ojarkt Mitt 5. J Sumt =. .| Do, ss] Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... —..| 700 
! tiPunth ... — ...| Ahmedabad on ee ies ...| Somaélé] Mangaldés Shah; Hindu (Mesri) 2,800 
; Bania) > 81, 
‘Hindi Punch ......|Bombay ...  ...) Do.  .... _«..| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér; Parsi; 50 ...) 800 
Jim-eJamshel 4. ...) Do.  .. «| Daily —..._—...| Pirozshh Jehdngir Marzbdn, M.A.,; Parsi;| 4,400 
84, ) 
Kaiser-i-Hind  ... ...) Do.  ... «| Weekly ...  ...| Frdmji Céwasji Mehta; Pérsi; 60...  ...| 2,000 
Kiéthidwar News .. _...| Rajkot ...—...|_ Do. we _ aw.| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 eer ate 200 
Kéthiawar Times ... | Dor eee ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| damnadas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
Khoja Mitra oe »».| Bombay ... | Weekly... ake eoeves ove 
Parsi ak gh ooo Ee gents a i wees ne. | DEhAngir Sordbji Taleydrkhdn ; Parsi; 84...| 2,000 
Praja Bandhu ... _ ...| Ahmedabad ok ek we = we. | VOQFivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewd4d Bréh-| 1,850 
. man); 81. 
Rast Goftdr rm ...| Bombay... int wes ve ...| Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 
SinjVartamin ... ...| Do. .. ..|Daily. ... __—...{ Rustamji_ Narsarwénji Vatcha-Géndhi;| 4,200 
: Parsi ; 48. 
Shri Saydji Vijay... =... Baroda... ~—Ss...| Weekly... ~_—...] Mdnekl4] Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,200 
, 29. 
Suryi Prakish ... ....Surat .... ...| Do. .» «| Umedraém Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
Anaro-Mara’tHt. 
, Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 
Dny‘nodaya& eos  ove| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... | 5 Rev. d. HB. Abbott; 48> ... ... =o 660 
| Rev. Tukardm ; 55 
Dnydn Prakash ... ove] FOODM. © cee w-| Daily — »..| (1) Natesh -Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 
: . (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Dnyan Prakésh eee “igs Do. eee eee Weekly aes eee Do. do. eee 2,700 
Indu of Bombay eve eee Bombay eee eee Daily eee eee Daémodar Ganesh Padhye, M.A, ; Hindu 2,000 
| (Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. . 
ti... see ees] Kolhapur...  ...| Weekly... ...) Bhdu Babdéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham) 400 
| | | Jain); age 45. } | 
Subodh Patrika ... ...)Bombay ...  ...| Do.- .  «..| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar; Hindu (Saras-| 600 
: : | wat Brahmin) ; 80. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE, : 
Eého ue =e .| Bombay ... vei Weekly ... sc os ts Be D’Souza ; Goanese + wae ee-| 1,000 
O Anglo-Lusitétio:..  ...| Do. os eee] D0. wo es Dr. Willivald Pais, L, M. & S,; Goanese ;} 1,000 
, | 3 80, 
0 Goano eee eee eee Do. éee es Do. ese eee F, Xx. Furtado ? Goanese ? 48 eee eee 1,000 
ame eee oes] Hyderabad ...| Monthly ... .-.| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. pe 
ee soe eve} Kar&chi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamédin ; 81; and) 1,500 
| | | Abdul Vahabkhin Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
| Muhammadans, 
Do. .. «| Premchand ‘Isardds.Bijlani ; ‘Hindu (Amil);| 500 
+ 94. ) 
Do. an .».| Kesanddés Bhawdndas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...; 1,800 
Do. «+ —_sss|"Deosing Shdmsing; Hindu (Amil); 28 ...) 880 
Do. / ww _ ..| Vishindas Panjeinmal (Hindn) ~...  ...| 1,000 


Jamatmal Lalchand; 87 ... see a 


Le eg 


“ ‘pee? 


° : 
iene 


s 


No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor,  |uula: 
Ana1o-TELEGu. _ | ee 
65 | Andhra Patrika ... ...| Bombay ... «..| Weekly ase one — Réo; (Madrasi Bréh-| 2,000 . 
, . man > 4 e 


‘| ! | 
ENGLISH GUJARATI AND 
Urpv. 


66°| Moslem ... ... «| Poona ...  ...| Weekly ... ...| Daudalli Hakim Magduballi ;Muhammad-| 1,400 

an ; 35. | 

ENGLISH, MARA’THI AND 
GUJARATI. 


67 | Hind Vijaya ose ooo] BOTOUR: ane woe) Weekly oes .».| Dahyabhai Kasandaés Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 


ines a Te at ae ae Ps “<= Te ten or enpese arr = a a = _ 


41, 
EnauisH, PorTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. | | | 
GS i ATme  . ise oes] Bombay... wl Weekly =z... cs) BR. Noronha ; Goanese; 55 ee ee 


GusARa TI. 


69 | Akhbdr-e-Islim ... ...| Bombay ... __...| Daily .» ees | Kazi Isméil K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma-|} 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 45. : 


70 | Amrit Mani ste sve] RURJROU ses .--| Quarterly ... ...| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


) : 
71 |Baroda Gazette ... sss] DOLOGR <3 ee] Weekly ... ...|daverbhai Déddbhéai Patel; Hindu} 1,000 


(Patidar) ; 39. 


72 | Bharat Jivan evi ooe] BOMDBY. a0 «| Monthly ... ...| Dayaébhai Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


73 | Bombay Samachar sa Do. er | Daily os ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 
Parsi ; 41. 


74 | Broach Samachar sual BYOBCR  ° s.. ...| Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 aii 400 


19 | Buddhi Prakash ... ...| Ahmedabad ...| Monthly ... ..., divanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa} 1,250 
| Shrimali Bania) ; 34, 


76 | Outch-Kesari en. janef POMBO. cc eas WeOREY dec. are Be Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal) 1,500 
Bania) ; 33. : 
77 |Din Mani... ...  .|Broach ...  .../ Do.  ... _ «..| Nuthdl4l Rangildés (Bania) Pa ee 


78 | Kaira Vartamdn ... _...| Kaira bak cake .. _ eee| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 


56. 
79 |) Kathidwar and Mahij Sadra sia st es ais ...| Motilal Chhotal4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich{ 800 
Kéntha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 


80 | Kathi4wdr Samdchér-_...| Ahmedabad ab ae, . «| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
: (Brahman) ; 46. 


81 , Loh4na Samachar | DO. aa aa + se. BApubhdi Kanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 80... 500 


82 |Loka Mitr’  ... «| Bombay ... ...| Bi-weekly... ...| Kaikhosru Ménekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
Homji, B.A.; Parsi; 41. | 


83 | Navsdri Patrika ... ms NN as > cae OE. se ...| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdas -Parekh;| . 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


84 | Navsari Prakash ... is 200; 23 oct mee is ...| Rustamji Jaémaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60... 800 
85 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Anmedabad cost ah bas ...| Nceorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 


86 | Praja Mitra ave | Karachi... ...| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 


87 | Praja Pokdr os. cee BRO sos ss oae| Weekly ...  ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Pérsi48 ...  ... 475 
88 | Prdtahkal ae ..| Ahmedahad ...| Monthly ... ove| 0 po pa Prabhdéshankar; Hindu (Br: -| 1,250 
man) ; 30. : 


82 | Samalochak vee = eve} BOMDAY vee = ore a Fi- Monthly  ,,,| Manilél Chhabéram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
Braéhmin) ; 43. 


90 | Satsang... ose ened ERS ae ...| Fortnightly ...| Chunil4] B&puji Modi ; Hindu (Bania); 61.) 1,500 


91 | Surat Akhbar... eof Baroda =... ua ok so —ese| Phirozshdh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52... 800 


] . 


92 Vasant... oe eee} Ahmedabad eeo| Monthly ... ..| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 | a 


LL.B.; Hindu, : | 

= ra Hixpr. | Soli . i Ma j 
98 "ch Venkateshvar Saméa-| Bombay ... oe Weekly se «| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brdhmin);} 6,200 ye ‘ | 
char. ) | 40 ‘ | nig | : : a a 
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106 


107 | Daivadnya Samachér 


108 


109 


~ 


‘Name, caste and. age of Editor. 


oS 


A’rydvart ece ese 


Bakul = ose aes 


Bharat Mata eee 


Chardrodayi  ... 


Chitragupta ‘in 
Chitramaya Jagat 


Dharma... on 


Dharwar Vritt... 
Din Bandhu ov 
Dnydn Chakshu ... 


Dnyan Sagar_si.. 


Indu Prakésh ... 


Jagadadarsh oe 
Jagad Vritt =». 
Kaémgar Samachér 


eee eee 


eee Bijapur eee eee Weekly eee 
eee Dharwar eee eee Do. eee 
eee Do, bee eee | Do, eee 
»».| Gadag (Dharwar)...| Do, eee 
- Dhulia (West Khén-| Do. ... 
~ desh), 
aor Ratnagiri eee eee Do, eee 
».-| Isldmpur ...| Fortnightly 
..| Belgaum ... | Weekly = oe 
...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .|- Do. oes 
...| Chiplun (Ratné- Do. en 
giri). ? 
..| Delgaum ... al as ‘ee 
...| Kardd (Satdra) ...| Do. ts 
e».| Poona eae ».| Monthly ... 
| bombay... wa ae on 
| Hrandol ... »..| Weekly 
...| Wai (Satara) » | Monthly ... 
| Dharwar ... --| Weekly... 
«| BOMbay ... cok. ane ah 
...| Ahmednagar ee et se 
-»-| Poona is sk ee ae 
.»-| Kolhapur ... ail ane eas 
: 
»--| Bombay ... .--| Daily nie 
| 
...| Abmednagar | Weekly... 
eeée Bombay ees a Do. wee 
eee Sholapur coe eee Do, eee 
wae Bombay eee eee Do. Roe 
eee Poona eee eee Do. see 
eee; * Do. eee eee Do. Re 


(GQ. B. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 


..| He EF. Gordon & Co, 


...| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
...| Narsinha 
«| Pandharinéath Balkrishna Pathak ; Hindu 


ove] LAdAaV 


man); 42. 


Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman), 


Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman); 58. 


Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
$1. 

* 

Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 20. 


Hari Bhikaji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
man); 44, 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; 
(Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 42. 


Hindu 
Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brdhman); 44. 


(1) Ramchandra 
Shenvi; 35. 


Krishna Kamat: Hindu 


Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 

Vinayak Nanabhai Wagal ; Hindu (Daiwa- 
dnya); 45. 
Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 36. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 45. 


K, H. Mudvedkar Hindu ; (Brahman) 


Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 
Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 


Waman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brdhman) ; 50. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 
Brdéhman) ; 44, 
Daémodar Ganesh ee 
hdéda Brahmin); 50 


Kashinéth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 55. 


Hindu (Kar- 


Govind Néréyan Kdkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman); 51. _ . 


Natesh Appaji amaaile M.A. ; 


Hind 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 84, vie 


Brahman) ; 41. 


Chintaman  Kelkar, “ A,, 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Bréhman) ; 38. 


(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29, 


Balkrishna 
(Deshastb RBrdhman) ; 42, 


Updsant ; Hindu, 


100 


100 


150 


150 


450 


1,400 


600 


. 


pur). 


e 


Brébman) ; 35, 


No. | Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ree 
Marata1—concluded. | we 
(124 Madhukar ... oe «| Belgaum oo-| Weekly... ...| Janérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu} 315 
: (Saraswat Brahman) ; 382. | 
125 | Mahérashtr& Vritt ...| Satara sas | Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4- 300 
: tha) ; 24, | 
126 | Moda Vritt “_ .-«| Wai (Satara) sect » DO. sve .»»| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 100 
eae Brahman) ; 29. 
127 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay ... ».| Daily se ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hinduj 1,500 
ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 39. 

128 Mumbai Vritt eee ese Do. eee ees Weekly eee eee e- e608 eee 
129 | Mumykshu ees eee .» ae] Lakshuman Rémchandra Pangérkar ;| 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 

130 | Nasik Vritt jee ...| Nasik sea oot §=6DO. ee ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 206 
ae ’ Brahman) ; 24. 
131 | Pandhéri Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Shold-| Do. eee ...| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth; About 
pur). Bréhman) ; 44. 150 
132 | Prabhat ... ses ..-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A,, 400 
=, desh). | LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
133 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly _... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh), Brahman) ; 44. 
1384 | Prakésh .. .. «| Satdta  ... «( Do, + «| RAmchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
135 | Rashtrabodh ...  ...| Poona  ... ...| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghundth Bhégvat ... ... ...| 300 
136 | Rashtrodaya a... ict as se ‘id Ss eve |S. K. Damle; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brdah- 200 
man); 30. 
137 | Saty& Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... vee] Weekly... ..-| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
138 | Shetkari ... oe ..| Ahmednagar mr ee 2 «ue ..-| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A., LL.B.;}  ... 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin); 40. 
(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin); 48. __ 
} (3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A., LL.B. ; 
| Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 
189 | Shivaji Vijaya ... ...| Sholapur ... ee} Do. vie ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
; | (Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. | 
140 | Shol4pur Samachar ‘cet DOO as ait: oe eas ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 50... 400 
141 | Shri Sayaji Vijay --| Bombay ... «| Do, iss ...(Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,; 5,000 
Manager Démodar Séavléra4am Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
142 | Shri Shanu oe ove] Satara — ane e+} Do, oe ..| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
% Brahman) ; 28. 
143 |Shubh Suchak ... ...| Do. ose at Oe. a ---| Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale : Hindu 200 
(Chitp4wan Brahman). | 
144 | Sudharak ... ‘ih .--| Poona ses sal 26s ee ...| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
145 |Sumant .. ..  ...| Kardd (Satdra) ...! Do, ve evel (1) Mahddev Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu) 10 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
| | Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 
: Brahman) ; 35. : 
146 | Vaidyak Patrika ....—...{ Bombay... << DB. eo ae jovi bi 
147 | Vichari_... eve .»-| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;| About 
| } Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
148 | Vijayee Mahcatta... ...| Kolhapur ... ove] Weekly ae ...| Bhujangrao T. Gaekwad; Hindu 500 
: (Maratha) ; 25. 
149} Vinod... = wee Ss ws | Belgaum ... ---| Fortnightly ...| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu} 1950 
' ; / (Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
150 | Vishvabandhu ... _...| Kolhdpur ... _...| Weekly... —«»»| Balwant Krishna Pisal; Hindu (Mardtha);} — «. 
29. : 
151 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... ns Monthly ... ---| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... — ... 700 
- | (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Sdraswat Brahman). 
152 | Vrittasdr... ove e-| Wai (Satdra) | Weekly ... ---/ Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
7 | | ‘ pawan Brahman) ; 40. | 
153 | Vydpari ... se 49 ess] Poom® = swe wes} Dow = pees] Nena DAM ji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-| 500 
| man) ; 42. 
454 | Warkari ...  «. «| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly ---| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
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ogre’ v | ‘oe aia Mohamed Reza Haji Alli ; Persian Muham- 
wigs we | | . 4 ); 86, 


w.-| Weekly... «»-| Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 ’ 
: madan (Abro); 24. : :, 


we! Do. ° «sees Hakim Dhdramsing Tahilsing: Hindu) 700 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


+s eve] Hyderabad (Sind)... Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 


oo 


“sss” see] Karfichi (Sind) ... Weekly... ...| Khdnchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
wes .--| Shikérpur (Sind deel DOs ep deal Cheléram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 


° Ve 


‘461. | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ......| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,200 
oe ) Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


o,f Mimacwonese 60 cl Bow | Dow vai cd Minna Malhatiiad Hoan wa | 
-—-- 168 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbér =...) ~“Do. ... «| Daily... ~—...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh, 800 
. ? Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 
e : 7 | a Gouzara‘t1 anp Huspr. | 


aco: £684 Tein ‘ae a «| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhéi Fatechand Karbhaéri; Hindu; 2,600 
’ : : (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


" 165 | Jain Mitra ais utaeel Ele vss ews | Fortnightly si OU Pa Pei a a ac 
3 166 | Jain Samachér ... ..| Anmedabad | Weekly... «e| Vadilal Motilal Shah; Hindu (Dasa Shri-| 1,100 
ei, | | mali Jain) ; 30. 


avn . 4 : \* 


| e oy _ Notes.—A. The notices from the différent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 

( hs printed in italics. | ) soee 
i B. The names of Newspapers are printed in tbo margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the. 

i above list is printed in brackets after the name. | 7 


é C, -The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
oe List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sl or a’) is the last letter of a word, 


» the accent is left out, and the short a (A = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


. : been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciaticn of a word, as 
zt in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


eS _ D, “The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
te propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


No, 16 is temporarily suspended. | 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


1. The reply of Government to a question of the Honourable 
Mr. Sinha’s calling attention to the fact that the 
Comments on replies to xisting railway rates on goods are excessive and 
ey her} 7. , ie affect injuriously indigenous goods in their competi- 
Cemacil. 6 tion with imported articles, is not satisfactory. 
Kesari (121), 10th Jan. Foreign goods enjoy many concessions ‘and the 
oe Honourable member ‘hoped that they would not be 
given the benefit of preferential rates. The reply of the Honourable 
Sir T. Wynne may accord with commercial circumspection, but it does not 
evidence any love for ‘honest swadeshi’ and is not statesmanlike. The 
Honourable Mr. Mudholkar urged the adoption of a uniform scale of weights 
and measures. Government stated in reply that the innovation would 
occasion serious disturbance of existing conditions and that they deemed it 
undesirable to have recourse to compulsion.. Our rulers sanctioned compulsion 
without any scruples in matters like the Age of Consent Act and Plague arrange- 
ments. that excited strong popular protest. But they excuse themselves 
on the plea of ‘circumstances of India’ when they are asked to pass measures 
regarding which the people have almost come to an agreement like com- 
pulsory primary education and unifcrmity of weights and measures. 


Z. The most important item in the proceedings of the Imperial 
Council, which meets on the 24th, is the resolution 
Necessity of appointing which the Honourable Mr. Gokhale is going to move 
a Commission to consider for the appointment of a joint commission of officials 
oe reduction of expendi- 4nq non-officials for the reduction of expenditure in 
ure in Government G , 
departments. overnment departments. It is no exaggeration 
Bombay Samdchdr (73), to say that the public are very anxiously awaiting 
13th Jan. its result. The resolution demands nothing new or 
extraordinary. A precedent for it will be found in 
the Finance Committee, which Lord Dufferin’s Government had appointed 
for a similar object and which i in its time did much useful work. Unfortu- 
nately, Lord Lansdowne and Lord Curzon reversed this policy of economy 
and went on increasing the expenditure at breakneck speed. It was this 
extravagance on their part, which has so long come in the way of the two 
great reforms, the separation of Judicial and Executive functions, and the 
introduction of free and compulsory primary education—in spite of the fact that 
the paramount necessity and utility of both of these has long been recognised. 
Looking, therefore, to this extravagance and to the great importance of these 
two reforms, Government should, in our opinion, be prepared to take up the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s proposal. The public are prepared, if necessary, 
to tax themselves to meet the additional expense. But, at the same time, 
they naturally demand that a joint commission should be appointed to 
investigate into and reduce unnecessary expenditure. We believe this 
demand is quite proper and will be beneficial to Government also. It is 
far-sighted Government’s bounden duty to try to reduce its administrative 
expenses so far as 1s consistent with efficiency, and they should appoint a 
Commission on the lines suggested by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, in order 
that the public may have confidence in the results of their investigation. 


8. “As had been confidently expected by all who knew Sir Henry | 


Cotton, the scare-manufacturing clique of yellow 
Cenheiite deena ti Condes journalists in England as well as here have been 
hn Mice swiftly and effectively laid by their heels. The 
Indu of Bombay (13), @memies who sought to tar the fair reputation 
9th Jan.; Evening Dis- Of India’s veteran champion must now hide their 
patch (8), 9th Jan. diminished heads in shame at seeing Sir Henry 
completely vindicating himself. If anything, his 

enemies have enhanced: his reputation in the eyes of the people of 
this country. That Reuter, usually so silent on all that Sir Henry 
and his friends in England are engaged in, should suddenly fawn on 
Sir Henry and deign to wire us a lengthy message regarding a 
friendly New Year's Day party held at Mr. Bepin Pal 8, was itself an 


Comments on Sir Henry 
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ni “ thing. But when our friends in ‘the Anglo-Indian press also con- 
leacended to notice Sir Henry, we at once smelt a rat. That Anglo-Indian 
ne nalisr rip should go into hysterics at the bare conjunction of the names of 
enry Cotton, Bopin Pal. and Savarkar, was to be expected of course, 
ral ) were not in the least surprised or pained at the foaming and fretting 
ieee in, The occupation of these yellow journalists would be gone 
i they did not occasionally indulge in such amusing though silly pranks. As 
to y Bie Henry Cotton’s speech itself, the sentiments attributed to him by 
Reuter were, as Sir William Wedderburn truly observed, so alien to the 
character and opinions of Sir Henry that we refused to believe the version 
till the mail brought us the full text. But now the reporter and Sir Henry 
himself have given the lie direct to the scare- -mongers’ story.........._ Instead 
of inciting Indian residents in England to follow in the footsteps of Savarkar, 
as these would have us believe, Sir Henry did the very opposite thing. He 
warned them against such foolish and criminal tendencies. As-for the hope 
expressed by him that the Hague Tribunal will restore Savarkar to France, 
Sir Henry was concerned only with the question of international asylum. If 
by law Savarkar ought to be handed over to France, one may wish that he be 
so handed over, without thereby being held to sympathise with him.” [The 
Evening Dispatch writes :—‘‘ The disagreeable impression first created by the 
publication of Sir Henry Cotton’s New Year speech at Mr. Bepin Chandra 
Pal’s house is hardly discounted by the attempts which are now being made 
to explain away the more serious references it contained.......... The speech 
Jooks innocent enough if we read it quite apart from any association 
with the speaker’s surroundings. When, however, we take into account 
the fact that Sir Henry Cotton was speaking in the house of a known 
agitator, that he was being listened to by men who, according to his 
own showing, had been Savarkar’s friends, and that he himself, in referring 
to Savarkar’s portrait on the wall, had warned his hearers against the 
excesses of ‘ their friend’ Savarkar, the matter takes on a somewhat different 
complexion........... It may be nothing to a man of Sir Henry Cotton’s way of 
thinking to refer to a person convicted of a felony in the manner Savarkar 
has been as ‘his friend,’ but we doubt if he will find many liberal-minded 
Englishmen ready to endorse his wish that the Hague Tribunal will set him 
free. We do not wish to refer to the subsidiary charge of the abetment of 
the murder of Mr. Jackson which still hangs over Savarkar, but it would, we 
think, be enough for most persons to know that such a charge was pending to 
eschew all connection with a man of that description. Sir Henry Cotton 
apparently thinks differently and as such may be left to incur the contempt 
of all right-thinking persons which he has so richly deserved.’’] 


4. “The ruffle in the Jingo and Anglo-Indian Press over the so-called 
Cotton-Savarkar incident coy ow the impatience 

> st} With which these organs bid good-bye to reason and 
a eae cot te cool judgment. The incident took place a few 
Jan.; Sudhdrak (144), 9th days ago. Ata dinner given at Babu Bepin Chandra 
Jan. Pal’s residence in London, Sir Henry Cotton was 
asked to say a few words of advice to the 

young Indian students assembled. Turning to the portrait of Savarkar which 
was hanging on the wall in front, he warned his youthful audience not to 
fall in Sdvarkar’s ways, and to go back gently to the path of law and order. 
He also expressed a hope that Savarkar would be returned to France by 
the Hague Tribunal. Bepin Chandra Pal, Savarkar, Sir Henry Cotton— 
the ‘white Babu,’ and hopes for Savarkar’s release into France—all these 
were too intolerable for this section of the press; and they took up the 
occasion for denouncing Sir Henry Cotton and the Reform movements in 
unmeasured terms. Sir Henry really denounced Savarkar’s conduct; but 
the impatient press could not even bear the thought of his having expressed 
a hope for justice being done to him at the Hague Tribunal. T'he Hague 
Tribunal is directly concerned with only the sacred right of asylum; and 
every one would wish that the right should, be guarded “rigidly. Sir Henry 
aid nothing else than express his keen regard for this right as a true English- 
man. But the Anglo-Indian_ and Jingo journalist is too impatient to let 
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reason get the better of his passion, and thus makes a poor spectacle in~ 
contrast with John Bull’s robust sense of justice.” [The Kesarz writes :— 


We do not think that Sir Henry Cotton has done or said anything that 
justifies the uproar raised against him - by the Anglo- Indian Press. He 
never mentioned Savarkar as “our friend” but spoke of him as “ your friend,” 


addressing a group of Savarkar’s friends. He has not upheld the views of the - 


India House, but has condemned them. Sir Henry Cotton did express a 


desire that Savarkar might be restored to France. Though Liberals like» 


Sir Henry condemn the anarchists as strongly as any ultra-Conservative, 
they value greatly the right of asylum. They wish for the restoration of 
Savarkar not with a view of approving of his crimes, but with the object 
of protecting the right of asylum. ‘The Indian masses may not understand 
this political principle. But it is strange that the English people who have 
harboured not only foreign political offenders but also anarchists should not 
grasp it. ‘he Sudhdrak, on the other hand, writes that Sir Henry Cotton 
who is regarded in England as a representative of the people of India should 
have been more guarded in his remarks. | 


0. “ The responsible leaders of the public and the responsible 


section of the Indian Press protested strongly against | 
the passing of the Seditious Meetings Act and its: 


Approval of the exemp- 
ie a the Bombay continuance on the Statute Book. hic protest 


Presidency from the oper- Was based upon the ground that the circumstances 
ation of the Seditious which Government alleged to be their justification 
Meetings ct. , for such a drastic measure no longer existed. 
ao sieview (1¥), Tt would have been noble and generous on the 
7 : part of the Government to strike out such an Act 

from the Statute Book. In that case it would have 
been a striking testimony to the progress made towards peace and tranquillity 
under the soothing influence of the Council Reforms. The Bombay Govern- 
ment is the first Government to come forth and declare that in this 
Presidency at least there is no further need for the operation of the Act. 
Even when the ferment was going on all over India, this Presidency excepting 
a certain portion of the Deccan was comparatively quiet and peaceful. 
Thanks to the sympathetic policy of His Excellency Sir George Clarke, the 
seditionists weré discomfited in this Presidency.......... It was an act of 
great consideration and sympathetic statesmanship that His Hxcellency 
Sir George Clarke recognising this, asked the Government of India to remove 
the Bombay Presidency from the operation of the Seditious Meetings Act. 
This step is significant of the desire of the Government, at least in Bombay, 
to do away with all restrictions which hamper the progress of liberty among 
the people. The Seditious Meetings Act is a veritable muzzle which stifles 
even the healthy activities of the public. It isthe duty of the Imperial 
Council not to allow this Act to continue any longer on the Statute Book. 
Lhe recent step of the Bombay Government will be a further argument in 
favour of such a course® We thank the Bombay Government and hope 
that in future, too, its policy will be marked by the same liberality of sentiment 
as heretofore.” 


6. “ Having regard to the great improvement in the general situation of 

the country the Allahalad Congress has, in one of 

Persons undergoing its resolutions, appealed’ to. the Viceroy to signalise 
Imprisonment for purely commencement of a new administration by an act 
fo — - re- of clemency to those who are undergoing imprison- 
OA A enew ment for purely political offences........... This 
Indu of Bombay (13), ®Ppeal of the Congress has, ag was to be expected, 
9th Jan. raised a hue and cry in a section of the Anglo-Indian 
a Press, who are violently attacking Sir William 
Wadacrburn and other Congressmen. Knowing as we do the part played by 
some of these journals from the commencement of the regime of repression of 
the last few years in crying down all attempts by sympathetic officials towards 
a relaxation thereof, the attitude of these journals is nothing to be wondered 
at. However, we aresure the Government of India and most of the Local 
Governments do not share their alarmist views. The situation at present is 
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ly one which ‘is rapidly settling down to normality and any clemency 
deserving persons is not likely to be interpreted as weakness. The 
~ revulsion of feéling against murderous conspiracies has resulted in evoking by 
_,  @onttast some measure of sympathy for those who were innocent of such 
'-—---—- @rimes, but who have suffered for comparatively innocent political convictions, 
: however wrongly held we might consider them to be. Any clemency shown 
-t0 men who have been punished only for the expression of their convictions 

and who have had no sympathy for, nor direct hand in, any of the brutal 

outrages of the last few years is not likely to be misinterpreted by the Indian 

public or by their friends. Stich mercy shown may still more smoothen the 
‘ path of peaceful political advancement. We hope His Excellency the Viceroy 


will see the justice of the Congress appeal.” 


7%, AllIndians will feel gratified “at the statement made by Govern- 
ae ment with reference to indentured emigration to 
oF Comments on the Natal. The Colonists require Indian labourers for 
yn proposed prohibition of their fea and sugar-cane estates, but they force them 
Indian labour emigration to return to India at the expiration of their inden- 
we 121) 10th Jan.. ‘ures unless they bind themselves by fresh ones. 
widabrak 4% a. pe Government had to adopt a retaliatory measure, 
Mumbai Vritt (12s), 8th aking into consideration the excited state of public 
Jan.; Indian Spectator feeling in India and the persecution of the Trans- 
(11), 14th Jan. vaal Indians. When all India is heartily congratulat- 
ing Lord Hardinge on his first measure, the Indian 
Spectator passes some carping criticism on it which only proves that it is 
growing imbecile. [The Sudhdrak makes similar remarks and declares that 
the people of India would congratulate His Excellency Lord Hardinge on 
the spirited action he has taken in the matter. The Mumbar Vritt writes in 
We a similar strain. The Indian Spectator writes:—‘'‘ We have evidently not 
1} than heard the last of the negotiations between Natal and the Government of India, 
. and we hope we have not. We do not indeed wish that the authorities in 
England should bring any pressure to bear upon the Government of India at the 
instance of the Natal Sugar Association, and that for merely deferring the 
cessation of indentured emigration. If, however, the authorities in England 
succeed in bringing about a compromise, in which the Natal Government also 
yields alittle, we should not be sorry to see the emigration continued, for it 
means money to the poor people of this country. The Transvaal and the 
- Natal questions should be kept distinct from each other. In the Transvaal, if 
an education test is substituted ir the place of the registration, the result will 
not be. more satisfactory, as this week’s telegrams about a passive resister’s 
wife and others show.’ | , 


*8. “In pointing out the desirability of Indian students, proceeding to 
ae . England, Japan and America for purposes of study, 
Aid ie cnn elt the In- obtaining certificates of idengjty as recommended by 
1h ention of Government to . . , ;, 
wa grant a certificate of the Government of India, we urged in the Indian 
i identity to every Indian Social Reformer (vide paragraph 16 of Weekly 
student applying for it Report No. 41 of 1910) that no person applying for 
and _—s proceeding to such certificates should be exposed to the indignity of 
England. a refusal, as the certificate was not a permit but only 
Fg Ree ng Reformer 5 means of assisting the India Office to procure 
| ’ " passports for those wishing to travel to foreign 
: countries. We alluded to the case of a graduate who was refused such 

a a certificate for undisclosed reasons. We are glad to know that the 

withholding of the certificate was due to a misapprehension of facts and 
to be assured that the intention of Government is that certificates of 
identity should be given to any one who applies for them and that their issue 
should not be dependent upon the opinion which the issuing officer may form 
of the applicant’s character. All the officers empowered to issue such certi- 
ficates, we understand, have already been informed of the wishes of Govern- 
ment in this respect. The action of Government in taking prompt steps to 
\. prevent a recurrence of incidents, such as that to which we referred, deserves 
wide appreciatiom@, as nothing, as we said before, is more calculated to thwart 
et 
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attempts to establish a frank and cordial understanding with the public than 
the conversion of a process avowedly intended to assist people into a means 
of exercising executive control over their movements.’ 


9. It was Lord Dufferin who first mooted the idea of the Indian 
_ National Congress. But no Viceroy up till now had 
Comments on His the temerity to receive a Congress Deputation and 
io Cae i Phone Be Lord Curzon had stamped it as ‘ politically untouch- 
Dapuiation. © able.’ Lord Hardinge received the Congress Depu- 
Kesari (121), 10th Jan. ‘tation and so ina way purified the Congress, and 
formalities of ‘co-operation and sympathy’ were 
exchanged. Some have been glad at it, but we do not think that their joy 
would last for long, if the matter were closely: examined. Sir W. Wedderburn 
announced in the Allahabad Congress that many subjects would be included 
in the Congress address, but at last only three points—Separation of Judicial 
and Executive functions, increased educational expenditure and economical 
inquiry—were mentioned. Lord Hardinge only touched the first two 
topies and said that they involved much expenditure and that the existing 
taxes would have to be increased or new ones imposed. He also said that 
many of the members of the Deputation were members of the Legislative 
Councils and they could move resolutions in the Councils. He has as it were 
supported the Anglo-Indian view that the enlarged Councils have done away 
with the necessity of the Congress. It may be considered whether the 
reception of the Congress Deputation constitutes a political purification or is a 
forecast of the death of the Congress so much desired by the bureaucrats. 


10. ‘ Notwithstanding the sneering way in which Anglo-Indian papers 
have treated the Congress Deputation and its address 
Oriental Review (19), to His Excellency Lord Hardinge, it must have been 
11th Jan. obvious to all impartial observers that the step taken 
by the Congress was highly successful and that the 
kind consent of the Viceroy to receive such an address was perfectly justified. 
The opposition to the Congress address is intimately bound up with the opposi- 
tion to the Congress. Itis alleged that this august body has not now any 
raison d'etre and that its mission has ended with the promulgation of the 
Reform Scheme. Such a conception entirely misreads the true nature of the 
Congress movement. Rather as Sir William Wedderburn has said, the real 
work of the Congress has now begun. The very fact that the Reform Scheme 
was the outcome of the Congress agitation is an incentive to further 
endeavour in the same direction. The short-sighted Anglo-Indian Press 
observes that the Councils ought now to take the place of the Congress. 
This can never be. The Councils with all their wide representation remain 
Government bodies and it is futile to expect them to be as useful to the 
country at large as the Congress in the direction of the political education of 
the people. Even the British people who have excellent representative 
institutions do not sit with folded hands content with their Houses of 
Parliament. They have their political Clubs, Societies and Conferences. 
Greater is, therefore, the nec2ssity for India to have a representative 
political Congress to fight for her rights and privileges. The entente cordiale 
between Hindus and Muhammadans which is one of the crying needs of 
the day is also a question on which the energies of the Congress can be to 
great extent concentrated....... Our countrymen cannot too sufficiently guard 
themselves against the advice so freely proferred by several Anglo-Indian 
papers that the Congress address will serve no useful purpose. This throwing 
of cold water on really useful movements is a characteristic with which we are 
familiar long since.” 


*11. “Our Anglo-Indian critics have been forced to reconcile themselves 

to the situation and to recognise the Congress as 

Gujardti (34), 15th an institution which has played an important part 
Jan., Eng. cols. in the general progress of the country. When the 


_ Viceroy set his seal of recognition upon that body it 


can no longer be conveniently ignored. But the Anglo-Indian. mentors are 
resourceful, if nothing else. What cannot be ignored is now being declared 
as superfluous. Lord Hardinge, in reply to the address presented to him by 
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‘SUggestions-on the attention of Government. But these bodies cannot 
certainly be expected to do the work the Congress is intended to perform. 
Tt has to educate public opinion and do an amount of practical work through 

‘the provincial and district committees. Healthy and informed views have 
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to be propagated and the feelings of the nation focussed together. Delicate 
and thorny questions have to be discussed and lines of common action laid 
down. Our Councils are not designed to do this, and to speak of them as 


substitutes for the Congress is to misunderstand its character and functions. 


The new dodge will succeed no better in killing the National Congress than. 
did the old ones of ridicule and misrepresentation. That body has its work 
chalked out before it and no Councils, much less the Councils constituted 
as at present, can take its place.” 


12. After continued labours extending over a quarter of a century and 
after. having been tossed to and fro over the stormy 

Gujarati (34), 8th Jan. waters of conflicting opinions the ship of the Congress 

| has been steadily proceeding towards its goal. So 
long the Congress resolutions were merely acknowledged by Government. 
But this year by receiving a Congress Deputation under the leadership of 
Sir William Wedderburn, Lord Hardinge has raised the status and prestige 
of the National assembly. If the twenty-fifth session of the Congress bears 
no other fruit, the reception accorded to its deputation by the King- 
Kmperor’s representative in India can be regarded as the most inestimable 
privilege conferred upon that body. This is a no small gain for the Congress 
cause, and it has naturally frightened the Anglo-Indian journals who in order 


to belittle the influence thus gained by the Congress have now devised a 


novel argument. According to them, in view of the increased opportunities 
afforded by the enlarged Councils to the Indian members fo bring up for discus- 
sion all questions of importance, the presence oi the Congress as a body is no 
longer required. To these, we say, the work of the Congress does not stop 
here. ‘The end it has in view is to obtain for India administrative inde- 
pendence like that enjoyed by the Colonists, and unless this goal is reached 
the activities of the Congress cannot cease. Among other things the 
Congress has to secure the spread and encouragement of education, the 
separation of Judicial and Executive functions, the freedom of the indigenous 
cottons from excise duty, the holding of the Civil Service Examination 
simultaneously in England and India, and it has tosee that Indians of 
approved merit and ability are admitted to higher grades of the public service, 
and that the country is saved from the economic harm done to it by the Free 
Trade policy. In view of these lofty ideals and the declaration made by Lord 
Hardinge that Lord Minto’s reforms are but in their infancy and would 
need early expansion, we are confident that the dodge played by the T’umes of 
India and its followers will not be successful and that none will be so unwary 
as to be taken in by it. 


13. Those who watched the proceedings of the Cone on meeting at 

: Allahabad have been convinced that it was fully 
‘obtuse otis liek woeek: representative and that the enthusiasm of the 
ing of the Indian National delegates contributed to its success. Nevertheless 
Congress. the Kesari, an adept in the art of self-glorification 
Dnydn Prakdsh (50), and vilification of institutions that do not derive their 
yr Jan.; Sudhdrak support from it, has tried to misrepresent matters in 
8p), Sth Jen. - @ manner that is most surprising (vide paragraph 25, 


Weekly Report No. 1 of 1916). The Kesari in the first place voices 


some oi the opinions of the gentleman who occupied its editorial chair 
last year, in the next place it respectfully ‘quotes the opinions of the special 
corréspondent of the -Times of India who attended the Congress meeting 
mply a sight-seer and finally with the full consciousness of gaining the- 


oe. a 


approbation of its followers, pretends to extend ite hand to the Congress for 
reconciliation: We have under the circumstances most reluctantly to explain 
to the public what the real facts are. In spite of the present attempts. made 
by the Kesari for the last three years to represent the Congress as dead and 
aahathe’ by it, it still lives and prospers. Only those who disagreed with the 
Congress by. their conduct have now been excluded from it, and very rightly: 
too. In our opinion the impressions of the correspondent of the Times of India 
regarding the Allahabad Congress are not correct. The session was very well 
attended and its proceedings were most enthusiastic though perhaps some might 
have missed the hooliganism of the budmash element that predominated 
at the Surat session. The doors of the Congress are not closed against those 
who make an affirmation of loyalty to the British Crown. The editor of the 
Kesari, if he has no objection to make the affirmation, may join the Congress. 
and we shall merge all petty differences in the general good. We shall be 
glad to follow the advice of Sir W. Wedderburn to admit Extremists to the 
Congress ‘if we can do so without sacrificing our principles. [The Sudhdrak 
also makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


14. In contrasting Sir Henry Cotton’s alleged reference to Sdavarkar 
as ‘friend’ with Sir William Wedderburn’s public 
The Congress 1s not yet declaration dissociating himself and the entire body 
asec Bh the Extremist. of the Congress from those who entertain such 
Vine-damsked (80). feelings, the Jdm-e-Jamshed praises Sir William’s 
161 Tan. moderation and exhorts the Bengalis to take to heart 
the golden advice he has uttered and enjoins 
them to carry on their agitation henceforth along strictly constitutional lines. 
In this connection the paper refers to the dissatisfaction given expression to by 
an Hxtremist paper at the tone and substance of Sir William Wedderburn’s 
presidential address and also to the report that the Bengalis could only be 
prevented from bringing forward the four famous resolutions for discussion 
before the Congress by the strong personality of the President. From these 
occurrences the paper concludes that Extremism has hardly been suppressed and 
remarks that it would tax all the care and patience of the Moderates to needs 
off this mischievous element from the Congress camp. 


19. “It is very regrettable that the President of the Nagpur Moslem 
League Session should have adopted such a vehe- 
Comments on the pro- ment and uncompromising tone in treating of the 
ceedings of the Moslem proposals for a rapprochement between the two most 
pears Conference at important cémmunities of India. We cannot help 
ay trie 5), 5th thinking that the vials of wrath and scorn which he 
Jan. poured over the heads of Hindu leaders (who, as is 
| well-known, are supported in their desire by such. 
Muhammadan leaders as His Highness the Aga Khan, the Right Honourable 
Mr. Amir Ali, P.C., and sucha tried and genuine friend of the country as 
Sir W. Wedderburn) were at least out of place atthe present juncture when 
negotiations for peace have been going on and the best men of either 
community have been preparing to meet tor a friendly exchange of views....... 
What a contrast is this unfortunate speech to that delivered. last year by 
Syed Ali Imam, whatever one may think of the latter’s views! What a 
contrast, too, to the attitude of the Congress leaders even after Mr. Nabi 
Ullah’s provokingly disrespectful utterance! We read that when a 
certain Muhammadan speaker was about to plunge into an attack on the 
Moslem League he was forthwith restrained by the President Sir W. 
Wedderburn and at the same time the Hindu leaders dissociated themselves. 
from. the half begun attack. This should serve to show our Muhammadan 
brethren that we really desire peace and concord for the sake of the common . 
motherland—only of course, we cannot sacrifice correct principles of national _. 
life and progress. But we shall be doing an injustice to Mr. Nabi Ullah to . 
allow the reader to judge of him solely by what he said about the Hindu desire 
for harmony. In many parts of his address Mr. Nabi spoke more like a 
Congressman than like the average Moslem League-wallah, and we hope 
reactionary oOfficialdom as well as the seemees Anglo- Indian wea will take 
due note of these things.” : 
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though we’ may. not agree: with all that he has given expression t0.......4.... 
' . MOD Sabi Ullah in his Presidential address pays a glowing tribute to Lords. 
Morley and Minto and incidentally to Lord Ripon of righteous memory.......... 
by are quite at one with Mr. Nabi Ullah when he says that Lord Minto’s 
rbanity and honesty of purpose were to a large extent responsible for. 
ening down the feelings occasioned by the whittling down of our ‘ dearly. 
cherished popular rights, to wit, the liberty of the press, the right of free 
speéch, of combination, of public rial and the right of public meeting.’......... 
The speaker deals with practically the same programme which the Congress 
has adopted, except the Urdu-Hindi question and communal representation. 
s.ssseee. Mr. Nabi Ullah pays the highest tribute to the Bengalis for their ad- 
vancement, learning and self-sacrifice ; and a tribute coming from such a source 
could not have been relished by the Anglo-Indian Press. Mr. Nabi Ullah 
quotes the opinion of the leading Indians to show that Hindus and Muham- 
madans are one peuple, but he goes on to observe that the Shivaji cult 
started by Mr. Tilak has contributed in no small measure towards alienating 
the Musalmazs from the Hindus. We may say that the Shivaji cult as 
propounded by Mr. Tilak was confined to a small class of Hindus and that it 
is now dying out. In our opinion Mr. Nabi Ullah attaches an undue im- 

portance to this matter. We don’t think the sober section of the Hindus 

hug the Shivaji cult with unmixed pleasure. Barring a few lapses, the 

Presidential address of Mr. Nabi Ullah is a pleasant pronouncement on the 

topics of the day ; and we hope and trust that in the process of time, light, 

more light, will come amidst the encircling gloom of the political atmosphere 


of India.” 


*17. “Itis to be deeply regretted that, whilst the Muharram has been 
celebrated in a peaceful manner at Poona, Belgaum, 


Comments cn the 
Slekietaun inka ta Sons. Calcutta and other places, in Bombay the celebra- 


Had a tions have been marred by serious rioting, resulting 
ee ws * 

es Gujardti (34),15thJan., 2 @ very deplorable loss of life.......... A few 
hid Eng. cols. reflections occur to us upon a consideration of the 


whole situation as it has been described in the 
English and vernacular dailies. No doubt it is easy to be wise after the 
event, but there are some features of the situation to which the remark is not 
applicable, The attempt to induce those who were afraid of taking out the 
tabuts, to go out in procession on Thursday night, was a well-meaning one. 
But it was not destined to be successful in the long run, as events have 
shown. During the celebrations there is a natural community of feeling and 
ie sentiment amongst different Mohollas, unless that harmony is disturbed by 
nih some internal cause. No Moholla naturally likes to take a step which is 
4. disapproved by a good many others, however unreasonably. Beyond the offer 
of assistance and protection, in case they were inclined to go out in procession, 
we do not think that anything more should have been done. When other 
Mohollas were. determined to abstain, the action of those who fell in with the 
suggestion of the Police was calculated to produce a feeling of resentment 
on the ground that the latter had selfishly ab ndoned them and broken away 
from what they must have regarded as wn implied understanding to act in 
|} ae concert. A similar attempt was made in 1908 to induce shop-keepers to open 
| a their shops, and mill-hands to go home or to their mills, after the termination 
: of a well-known trial for sedition. That attempt was unfortunate in its 
consequences, though it was well meant. It was anticipated on the present 
occasion that if the procession of the Rangari Moholla and other tabutwallas 
could be successfully held, it would induce the oppositionists to come to a. 
better frame of mind. That was scarcely a correct estimate of the situation. 
The anticipation was not realised, and any further attempt in that direction 
had.to be abandoned at the eleventh hour. The recalcitrants and mischief- : 
makers found that their resistance was successful, and the moral influence : 


’ 


strange that the Police Commissioner’s order prohibiting all tabut processions 


on Friday was not widely notified to the public. Until late in the afternoon; 


of the step that was taken with the best of intentions with a view to encourage. 
the timid or the waverers was scarcely what was expected. Itis not a little - 


i 


good many of the public knew nothing about this order; otherwise many of. 


those who went to see the usual abut procession by the usual route would never 
have gone to swell the surging crowd of those that were bent upon mischief. 


_In our opinion it would have been more desirable if some steps could have: 


been taken by the authorities to make the prohibition widely known, and 


to warn the people at large not to visit the quarters that had become a scene. 


of turmoil and danger. The hands of the authorities were no doubt full, but. 
the fact cannot be denied that a very large portion of the public were entirely 


ignorant of the fact that the usual procession on the last day had been pro- 
hibited. We wish Government had taken prompt steps to warn the public by 
means of placards, handbills and batakis to avoid certain streets, and that in case 
of grave urgency the military would be ordered to fire upon disorderly and 
riotous mobs. That would have deterred good many people from joining the 
enormous crowds that gathered later on in the afternoon on Thursday, scarcely 
knowing what had happened or was actually happening at the moment. 
Surely if the situation becomes grave enough to require the assistance of the 
military, there would be nothing lost in apprising the public of the danger, 
but, on the contrary, much would be gained by preventing the assembling of 
vast multitudes of innocent spectators.......... A resort to firing upon an 
unarmed mob is an extreme measure only justified by urgent necessity, and 
although the responsible officers on the spot who had doubiless exercised the 


utmost patience must be the best judges of what should be done, some might 


ask whether two or three volleys would not have sufficed, seeing that at 
the very first volley several men were seen to fall, and that the crowd 


disappeared almost as rapidly as it had come. At the same time if cannot. 


be denied that the situation had become critical, and that the mob had be- 
come very aggressive and defiant. The suggestion that in future years 
Government should disallow the tabut processions does not deserve serious 
consideration. Whetherthe processions with their accompaniments are an 
integral part of the principal ceremony is a question that cannot be decided 
by sensible and far-seeing administrators by any appeals to the essentials of 
religion as determined by them or even by enlightened Muhammadans. We 
are ourselves no admirers of the Muharram processions in their present 
shape. But it is no use forgetting the fact that it is a question 
of social and religious observances and practices of very long standing. 
These may be right or wrong, reasonable or otherwise, but have to be 
reckoned with by practical statesmen. How they can or ought to be regulated 
consistently with the interests of public peace and religious toleration, that 
is really the question to be considered, and we have no doubt that the 
wild suggestion in question will not be seriously entertained by the 
Bombay Government. When tabut and ¢olz licenses are granted, it is for 
Government to decide how far the Police Commissioner should have the 
power to compel, in the exercise of his discretion, applicants for license either 
to furnish security or deposit a sum of money as a .guarantee of good 


behaviour and obedience to Police regulations. If the ¢éabut processions 


are to be allowed in future, as we think they should be, Government might 
come to the conclusion from past experience that the licenses must be ofa 
more restrictive and onerous character for some years to come than they 
have been in the past. If Government deem it fit to sanction any such 
measure, we do not think that insistence. upon an adequate guarantee for 
good behaviour should be made a permanent feature of the licenses but only 
until the tabutwallas and toliwallas have seen the error of their ways. 
A morning contemporary thinks that the whole episode is discreditable to 
the Muhammadan community. Wedo not think the latter deserves such a 


sweeping condemnation. Respectable and sensible Muhammadans must be 


deploring the occurrence as sincerely as. others have. But there are. 


disorderly elements over whom they can have no control, and it is 


hardly fair to hold. up an entire community to public ridicule for . 


the follies of its unruly members. Two years ago the Hindu community | 
® 


were’ subjected to.provokingly unjust criticism by 
iced erities. But iaeone consolation ‘to find that. 
dawned ‘u) " on ‘their ‘distorted vision and that they have 

ai Muhammadan leaders were not to be blamed if they 

eld aloof and looked “helplessly. on in presence of excited firebrands. 
-.- gtd Ignorant’ irrec mncileables and rowdy badmashes who were bent upon 
disturbing the public peace.‘ With a clear and unbiased grasp of the situation 
it wou a not be impossible to arrive at some settlement of the ever-recurring 
problem of the Muharram processions and we sincerely hope that the much- 
desired solution would be discovered before the advent of the next Muhar- 
yam and that the celebrations would cease to be marred in future by lament- 
able riots and the accompanying bloodshed. r 


“18. For the last two or three years, the Shias and the Sunnis are at. 
 Kesari (121). 17th J variance with reference-to the procession of tabuwts. 
tans atid a" All attempts to conciliate them have proved fruitless. 
The recent riot was, however, not between the Shias and the Sunnis but: 
between two Sunni parties on the Katal-ki-Rat. The chief ground of conten- 
tion was the closure of the Doctor Street to all Muharram processions. It. 
seems that most of the tabwtwallas had decided not to take out the tabuts in 
procession for immersion but to dismantle them on the spot. If the Police 
Commissioner had allowed them to act according to their decision, the riot. 
and the terrible loss of life might have been perhaps averted. Mr. Kdwardes 
honestly believed that a riot would take place if the procession were not con- 
ducted by the prescribed route and so induced the RKangari Moholla fabut to. 
come out in procession. But the subsequent events showed that the Police 
Commissioner was mistaken in his judgment. ‘The disturbance on the Katzai- 
k¢-Rat was begun by the indignant Muhammadans who saw that the procession 
Vit ae | was being conducted against their decision. To dismantle the tabuts on the: 
We ' spot was as lawful as to conduct the procession by the prescribed route and the 
Wi | Muhammadans had resolved to do the former. The Police Commissioner 
Ha should have allowed them to have their way and taken precautions against the 
wy possibility of any riot. To create a split among the tabutwallas and force 
iy _ some of them against their will to act contrary to the unanimous decision of 
as the Muhammadans is as good as tasting poison to test it. The Tilak strikes 
assumed the charucter of riots because uncalled-for attempts were made to sow 
disunion amongst thestrikers. If the experience then gained had been utilised,. 

the loss of life in the recent riot would have been avoided. We do not seek 

in any way to justify the riots, but the question before us is the degree of 

-  foresightedness and circumspection to be displayed by the Police in such deli- 
cate situations. It is extremely regrettable that the riots had to be put. 

down by the soldiers and that the casualty list runs up to 40 persons, killed 

and wounded. It is all the more regrettable that the innocent along with the. 
cuilty fell victims to the rifles of the soldiers. It was proper for the Police 
Commissioner to prohibit the Muharram procession on Thursday. But we think 

that the sad affair would not have taken place, if he had not distinguished bet- 

ween the tabutwallas and allowed only those who had taken out their tabuts 

on Wednesday night.to form a procession on Thursday. People would not- 

have assembled in such crowds and sight-seers would not have been shot 
down, if the prohibitory order had been issued early and if arrangements had | 

' been made to make it widely known. ‘The Police version is, and it may be 
true, that the riot was pre-meditated and 1,000 Pathans were waiting on the 
sly to break out, burn and loot the city and that: the danger was averted by 
the timely order to fire. But it should not be forgotten that other people and 
not the Pathans were shot down. It is also published that twenty soldiers of the. 
Warwickshire Regiment fired five rounds, one after the other. The Police and. 
the soldiery were in danger near Pydhownie and they doubtless exhibited 

- much restraint. Butit may be questioned all the same whether it was necessary 
to fire five rounds to disperse the mob and.whether one or two rounds would. 
eo. not’ have achieved the object. One Anglo-Indian paper writes that the 
ee Maharram riots constitute an undeliable blot onthe Muhammadans. Another 
ics. avers that the procession is not sanctioned by the Koran and suggests that 
von Government should prohibit once for all this Devil’s dance. A amine: paper. 
aes 4 
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writes that people entertain a contempt for British -rule and ‘that- the- sober 
after a time unite to attack the Police. It is undesifable that -the Anglo- 
‘ Indian papers should write in such an outrageous way in their columns, 
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It is quite dangerous for them to trouble themselves with the question 
of the essential and. incidental parts of the Muhammadan religion and 


“to request Government to stop the procession. [The Bombay correspon- 


dent of the Kesarz 'writes:—The Khojas, Memmons and other Muham- 


-madans urge that Doctor Street is a public road and that it should 


not be closed to all processions and that the Police should prevent 
only disturbances, if any. It is said that the Rangari Moholla and the Kolsa 
Moholla took the lead in insisting upon passing through Doctor Street 
during the last two years and their veering round this year dissatisfied other 


-Muhammadans and caused a riot. The Muhammadans who were throwing 


stones were behind and sight-seers were pressed in front. As there was 
incessant firing, people fell down dead like so many birds and one could not bear 
to see the people’s blood shed in the streets. Who is responsible for all this 
evil and loss of life? Why did Mr. Kdwardes take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of conducting the procession, when the Muhammadans were willirg to 
dismantle the ¢abuts on the spot ? And why did he not arrange for a peaceful 
celebration ? People generally think it was not wise to fire upon the mob 
to disperse it and grieve at the sufferings of innocent people.| 


19. ‘“ Bombay at ordinary times is so modern and matter-of-fact that the 
recrudescence of fanaticism at the advent of Mohar- 
_ Parsi (43), Sth Jan., ram comes as an annual surprise. The events of the 
Eng. cols. past few years, however, leave us in no possible 
doubt as to the strength of the feelings which the 
celebration arouses, though we find it difficult to sympathise with either side 
in the evergreen quarrel. Mr. Edwardes, the Commissioner of Police, has 
shown more firmness in the matter than any of his predecessors. Wisely or 
unwisely, he has taken a very strong line with the processionists. ‘I'he centre 
of trouble being the Doctor Street Musjid, he forbade music there last year. 
As a demonstration against the infringement of the ‘rights of twenty years’ 
the toliwallas refused to move their ‘tabuts ; this year the Commissioner for- 
bade any procession at all through the dangerous street. Again, the grumble 


about rights was made, and those who wished to make trouble hustled and 


stoned the three tabuts which were all that Mr. Edwardes could persuade to 
start in procession on the Katal-ki-Rat. In consequence, only these three 
were permitted to proceed on Thursday for immersion. Tke restriction was 
bitterly resented, and though in the small hours of the morning the sight of a 


couple of companies of soldiers had been sufficient to cause the most truculent 


crowd to disperse instantly, when evening came even this display of force 
did not overawe the turbulent s,.rits, and the business ended with the inevit- 
able bloodshed. Mr. Edwardes displayed ruch unwearied patience that we 
hesitate to criticise the final act in the tragedy, and there are those who 
declare that the slaughter at the end was the result of leniency at the begin- 
ning. There were two methods of dispersing the crowd, however, which 


-. might have been tried. First, the fire- hose. Tt ij is not very cold in Bombay 


just now, but quite cold enough for a thorongh wetting to cool a turbulent 


‘spirit. Secondly a volley of blank might have preceded the actual shooting. 


A file of soldiers kneeling is not a very impressive sight, and cnly those in 


the front rank of the crowd could see it at all. The mob dispersed fast 


enough when the danger became apparent. Blank cartridge might have 


made it quite apparent enough for all practical purposes, without the added 


horror of men falling dead and maimed., ‘On the whole, we think Mr. Ed- 


wardes was abundantly justified in his restrictive measures. He exhausted 


- every means of conciliation. ‘The leaders of both communities frankly : owned 


that they could not hold their co-religionists in, and the amount of active hostil- 


ity which has been directed against “the guardians of the’ peace has probably 


~ 


been less than would have been directed against the Bohras. It is certainly some- 
thing gained that the belligerence of the lowest classes of the Sunnis has been 


urned against their own ‘sect and the Police. It diverts the enmity from 


_¢he bitter channel of religious rivalry, and the Police can look after themselves. 
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@ th he mili ary keeping order in the streets, 
ound:the Rangari Moholla Tabut, set 
Wn on the road at Pydhownic ahaa the soldiers tained out, showed the 
som of the advice to secure pence by. being prepared for war. The 
Maliarram, as ‘w6 said, prosents.a difficult problem, but we believe a con- 
‘tin ~ nee of © he f 1 ness which Mr. Edwardes has shown the last two years 
6 aid convince the lower classes of the futility of rioting, and when once this 
(aes ... nvicti ion has taken root in their minds the Muharram processions will stand 
Be ‘some chance of being conducted in an orderly and decent way.’ 


~ 20. The casualty list of 42 persons killed and wounded is age indeed, 

and of these many, it is to be regretted, have been 

er a me e) innocent victims. It is really to be deplored 

"in jf Vartamin (4), that bloodshed should mar the Muharram celebra- 

shed (38), 14th Jan.; tions every year, and it is high time that Govern- 

"Indian Social Reformer ment roused themselves to put an end to such dis- 

_ (10), 15th Jan. turbances. We do not suggest the taking of hasty 

steps without deliberation, but we would urge 

Government to consult the leaders of all sections of the Muhammadan 

community and come to a definite decision us to the measures necessary 

for ending these annual disturbances. Another point for consideration is 

whether there are no milder remedies for dispersing a crowd than the 

extreme one of firing. Itis to be remembered that in firing, most of the 

real culprits always escape while innocent people suffer. For their sake at 

least a milder remedy might well be tried. Thus, the fire brigade may be 

made to play the water-hose on the crowds, and when this remedy fails, 

the mounted Police may be sent galloping into the crowd. At the same 

time, we must say that the Police have acted with great circumspection 

| at a very critical time and deserve to be commended. [The Jdm-e- 

| Jamshed writes:—The disastrous results of the firing during the Muharram 

this year raise the question whether it is not possible to do »without 

resorting to such a drastic measure. At such critical junctures, the respon- 

sibilities of the authorities are greater than those of the critics, who propose 

_ milder measures, and although we are not bound blindly to say ditto to 

every step taken by the authorities, still the only conclusion we can come to 

from the published accounts of the disturbances and the experience of people 

who were present on the spot is that the Police showed very great forbearance. 

lf they had remained passive any longer, there would have been very great 

|) loss of life in getting the crowd under control. As to the suggestion of bring- 

ie ing the fire brigade to play the water-hose on the crowd, we think that the 

ia ~~ growd would have paid little attention to it. We are really sorry for the sad 

loss of life and we believe nobody will be more sorry for it than the autho- 

rities themselves. But we strongly believe.that itis difficult to prove that 

the action of Mr. Edwardes and Mr. Setalwad in giving the order to fire was 

overhasty. The Indian Social Reformer writes:—"“ The Moharram dis- 

turbance last Thursday which culminated in deplorable bloodshed and the loss 

of many innocent lives will be regretted on all hands and most by Muham- 

madans themselves. Was the shooting down of so many as 18 men and the 

wounding of 24 at the least computation absolutely necessary, is a question 

which is being discussed everywhere in the city, and it is one which the 

responsible autharities alone can answer. It is high time that the leaders of 

both the factions of the Moharram processionists came to an amicable under- 

standing among themselves without which it is now obvious that their 
annual celebrations cannot be continued in peace.’’| 


.. *21, “Once more we had a terribly grievous break-up of the normal 
o calm and quiet and the usual law-abiding good sense 
ee Indu of Bombay (13), which are characteristics of Bombay; and the 

“iy ey 6, si Muharram has been responsible for most humiliat- 
Dnydn Prakdch 50) pen ing scenes of riot and disorder and a heavy toll of 
Jan. ; Indu Prakdsh (115), 18 killed and 24 wounded by direct firing, 
‘11th Jan. not to mention those who suffered by the previous 
stone-throwing at tram cars and the Police and 


Military. Four -Hindus have been ge the killed and doubtless 
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. there are others who have paid the extreme "penalty merely for idle 
curiosity. From all accounts, the authorities age to have acted with 
great energy -and resourcefulness, and what: more, with great 
forbearance. About the moral justice of closing ibe approaches to the 
Shia mosque at Doctor Street to the rowdy demonstrators of the tabut 
processionists and the necessity of firing in the last instance, there cannot be, 
__ we think, two opinions amongst those that weigh matters tightly and remember 
the volcanic elements that lurk in the- ‘City. We would only throw out 
this suggestion—and we do so in all diffidence—to the Police, that when the 
riots are likely owing to long-existing sores and discontents, the expedient 
might well be tried of preventing anywhere for some days the gathering of 
_ crowds to a larger number than, say 200, by means of Police and Military 
posts at convenient places throughout the disturbed localities. At any 
rate, the innocents—the idly. curious—would thereby be saved. 


More imperative it is for the leading men of our Moslem 


friends to meet and see if they cannot root out the cause of this 
long-standing tension between the Shias and the Sunnis.” #£[The 
Rast Goftdr makes similar remarks. The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—The 
Police had done well in closing the Doctor Street to avoid a repetition of the 
disorderly scenes between the Shias and the Sunnis. Government have at 
times to interfere with the religious practices of the people when religious 
liberty is misused. It is evident that Mr. Setalwad had no alternative but 
to give orders tc open fire on the mob, but there is bound to be some 
difference of opinion as to the advisability of resorting to firing in a manner 
that proved so very disastrous. Jt must be admitted that the rioters escape 
and the idle on-lookers suffer by indiscriminate firing. We can only pity 
those Hindus who were killed and wounded by the firing. We hope 
Government will devise some more sane and permanent measures to avoid 
disturbances during the Muharram in future. The Indw Prakdsh in its 
subsequent issue writes :—Many innocent men have been killed during the 
riot and we would request Government to make some provision for their 
families. We feel sure that if an appeal is made to the public for help to the 
. bereaved families it will be readily responded to by all communities. We do 
not approve of the suggestion made by certain Anglo-Indian papers to prohibit 
the processions of the tabuts altogether, but would suggest that in future a 
deposit should be taken from ‘those who want to have licenses for. the 
tabuts and from the proceeds the expenses of an extra Police force that would 
be requisitioned in the city should be defrayed. ‘This Police force should not 
allow more than 200—300 men to collect at one place during the festival.| 


22. “The evil reputation which Bombay has come to bear in 
Dik Die te connection with its annually recurring Muharram 
iach You” P > riots was amply borne out by the state of disorder 
which prevailed in the native quarters of the town 

during part of Wednesday and Thursday.......... Ifit is proved that the 
recalcitrant attitude taken up by certain of the licensed tabwt-builders 
against Mr. Edwardes’ orders closing Doctor Street was the proximate or 
even probable cause of the disturbances, these men should be given a sharp 
lesson. Forfeiture of their good- conduct bonds would be but a. poor penalty 
in such cases, and the only remedy would appear to be to permanently 
disqualify them from taking out licenses in future.......... Conciliation 
committees have hitherto proved a failur2; it would, therefore, be a better 
plan if something in the nature of * Vigilance Committees’ were formed in 
future whose duty it should be to keep an eye on and report to the Police 
any stone-throwing which may be indulged in by the rowdy characters of 
their particular localities. A short shrift and a sharp lesson could then be 
administered, and this repeated every year would have the efiect of making 
the celebration of the Muharram in Bombay less an occasion for the indul- 
gence of a week's license by the budmash element than it has grown to be 
of late years. The lesson given the demonstrators yesterday evening. by the 
Military should go far to convince the rabble of the bazaars that the 
authorities mean to stand no nonsense.” 
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security. 


_ yiction of the informers in 


eCar “ we have abstained from anréasonable attacks on our 
__ Police that we are entitled to ask-that the autho- 
rities should abstain from shutting their eyes to 
defects which require to be detected, so that the 
proper remedy may be applied in time, We do 
not and cannot take it upon ourselves here in 


“Bombay to determine who were the real ageressors in the riot in Calcutta or 
"4 Sow tat the Police was to blame for not protecting the Hindus or for not having 
“the pluck to deal adequately with the turbulent Pathans: But the haste with 
. which the Bengal Government went out of the way to extol the conduct of 


the Police while public opinion was adverse is not calculated to inspire 


- dispassionate and disinterested observers with confidence in the strength or 


wisdom or impartiality of ‘that Government. To hold the scales even ‘and to 
sit with both eyes bandaged isso symbolical of what British education and 
British policy have taught us, that it is, to say the least, a shock to observe 
the bandage removed from one eye alone, and the scales held unevenly, 
in the highest grade of authority. When the Bengalee and the Commerce 
alike demand impartial and searching enquiry into the conduct of the Calcutta 
Police, a case is made out which the authorities cannot, because they ought 
not to, refuse.’ 


24. Now that Government have made it a rule to close the liquor-shops 

in Bombay for five days during the Muharram we 

Suggestion that liquor- would ask them to give a sympathetic consideration 
shops in Bombay should to the petition submitted to them by the Bombay 
edrnasg during the Holi jyill-hands to close the liquor-shops during the Holi 
"Inds Prak duh 128) holidays. Tne license-holders would, it is true, 
ht ae om ’ have to suffer on account of the closing of the 
shops, but such a step would give a healthy tone to 

the festival which has degenerated into a display of indecency and immorality 


in which liquor plays a prominent part. 


25. ‘It may have been rather selfish, but when the Press Act was passed 

we did not feel greatly inclined to join in the chorus 

Comments on the order with those who saw in it a paralysing deprivation of 
of the Bengal Govern- their liberties.......... We must confess, however, 
ment requiring the that the Act did deprive many a struge cling editor of 
olage sae tod — a living, for there were some who only lived on a 
DO 3 ae racy literary style. ‘he section of the Act providing 
Parsi (48), 8th Jan., for security to be deposited when a paper has gone a 
Eng. cols. little bit too far has, however, been used but little. 
A notable exception. to the usual rule has been made 
in the case of the Hitabddi, which, on account of an article which it published 
on the Bakri-Id riots in Calcutta, has been obliged to deposit Rs. 5,000 as 
security. Whether such deposit is a hardship or not depends entirely, of 
course, on the financial resources of the proprietors of the paper. In some 
cases the demand of a security deposit means simply the closing down of the 
paper. It would be a monstrous thing if a man could not express his honest 


Opinion simply because he was not a capitalist, but at the same time there is a 


certain fairness in a man having something to lose by unbridled language. 
‘All the people and the institutions he criticises so mordantly have something 


to lose, and though money is a poor criterion of worth it affords almost the 


only standard of responsibility we have yet evolved. We trust, however, that 
the necessity for such restrictions may soon be declared no longer existent. 


26. The informers in the Ahmedabad bomb case have received their 
due meed of punishment at the hands of Mr. Daya- 

Comments on the con- rim Gidumal, the District Judge of ee 
Tt is a matter for con ratulation that the poor 
Send Ahmedabad Somb innocents against whom. they had: laid their lot 
se rs (43), 8th Jan. were able to establish their innocence and British 
justice was able to assert itself. But what reparation 
have these poor innocents got for the hardships they have had to suffer pending 
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the establishment of their innocence? Are they not entitled to-some ré- 
compense from Government for what they have suffered? If they are not 
legally entitled to any, at least let us hope that the Police will take a lesson 
from this, and before being carried away by their excessive zeal for discover- 
ing crime into arresting respectable people, and putting them to needless 


trouble, will recognise the importance of securing some primd facie evidence. 


Better that a thousand guilty persons escape than that a single innocent man 
suffers. | 


*27. ‘ About the last ofthe Christmas Conferences to be reported is that 

of the Registrars of Co-operative Credit Societies. 
The growth of the Societies is steady and continuous. 
They are no longer a laboratory experiment but a fact 


ofcommerce. From 1,300 in 1908 their number rose 


Comments on the Con- 
ference of the Registrars 
of the Co-operative Credit 


eo (43), 15th Jan. to 2,000 in 1209 and to 3,000in 1910. Capital increases 
Eng. cols. ’ in proportion and there is now more than a crore and 


aquarter invested. ‘The principle was emphasised at 
the Conference that the Societies should aim at being completely independent, 
and were not, by the nature of them, subject to official inspection and 
supervision. This is an excellent principle, but we need not be in too great a 
hurry to realise it. The officials connected with the movement have had a 
fairly free hand and have used their discretion wisely, while there has been an 
absence of the red tape and of the cumbrous and conscientious wastefulness that 
have so often distinguished official ventures. It is to be hoped that the same 
spirit and the same thoroughness will pervade the movement for some time 
longer. At present the Societies have a virgin reputation; not a scandal has 
occurred to spread its ugly tale from village to village and discourage a 
country-side. It is impossible, though, that funds totalling nearly a million 
sterling will not sooner or later be made the object of some dishonest 
person’s lust for other people's money, but if the Registrars, by strict 
supervision, can stave oif the first scandal for some years, it will not matter 
ereatly if their methods are a little too grandmotherly.” 


28. We believe that Dr. ‘T'urner’s re-appointment as Health Officer of 
the Bombay Corporation will be received with 
satisfaction by the public. During a period of ten 
years, he has performed his duties with energy and 
has tried to guide the Corporation aright in 
removing the causes of disease in the City. At the 
same time some of the schemes submitted by him 
for sanction by the Municipality have been found 
impracticable or too expensive and had to be rejected. We trust he will learn 
to. put them in a more practical form. This he can only do by coming into 
close contact with the people moving about in the city and _ personally 
acquainting himself with their real condition. Although his department is now 
paying more attention to the cleanliness of the drains and the roads, he has 
not succeeded in removing the over-crowding and the noxious stench of the 
city. This poisonous stench is to be felt everywhere in the native part of 
the town and thus people get foul air in spite of their keeping all their 
windows open, These noxious gases form the main cause of the many 
fevers and various diseases prevailing in the city and as long as the streets 
and the drainage of Bombay are not freed from them, the health of the city 
will never improve. The introduction of the system of flushing privies of 
which Dr. Turner is an advocate has contributed to increase this unhealthy 
state cf affairs, as there is not sufficiency of water for the purpose. We trust 
Dr. Turner will take up this question and justify his re-appointment by the 
Corporation. 3 | | 


29. The Bombay Samdchdr strongly protests against the proposed 
Protest against the change in the constitution of the Imperial. and 


Approval of Dr. Turner's 
re-appointment by the 
Municipality of Bombay 
as Health Officer. 

Bombay Samachar (73), 
13th Jan. 


proposal to constitute the 
‘Jmperial and Provincial 
grades of the Public Works 
Department as two distinct 


branches of the publicser- . 


vices. ) 
Bombay 3 : 
(73), 10th Jan. ~ 
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| Samdchdr 


Provincial grades of the Public Works Department 
as two separate and distinct branches of the public 
service, and in view of the fact that the recent 
endeavours of Government have been directed to 


facilitate the entrance of qualified Indians into 


the higher: grades of service in various Govern- 


“Ment departments, it makes a fervent appeal to 
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ged obstacles that have been devised since the aboli- 
16: Cooper's Hill College with a view to: bar the entrance of Indians to 


| he Imperial branch of the Public Works Department, and trusts that the 
eG ure Des Ay Mh, Be. as "e i é4 - asta iy ‘ , ‘ ' e . 7 
_  * @iscussion on the Honourable Mr. Subba Rao’s resolution proposing a Public 
A cg all, 


ervice Commission which is coming up before the Imperial Legislative Council 


a would afford a splendid opportunity to the Indian members to direct the | 
attention of Lord Hardinge to the subject. ae | 


$0. It appears that out of twenty-eight days suggested by the Holidays 


‘'exmerite’ one the ex- Committee, Government have accepted twenty-six, 


élusion of the Jarthost-no- leaving out Whitsunday and the Jarthost-no-diso. 


diso from the list of Bank Now the first of these days is a Christian holiday, 
holidays. but as it is not one of great importance, there is 

Bombay Samdchdr (78), not likely to be any complaint about it. The latter, 
12th J an. 5 of dm-e-J amshed however, is a Parsi holiday of great importance 
oe ; big! —e P why and sanctity. Itis the anniversary of the day of 
(29), an, 6: O'S: the death. of Zoroaster and corresponds to the 
English holidays of Easter. When, therefore, as many as two days are assigned 
to Easter, there should be one holiday at least for the Jarthost-no-diso. Itis 
true, no doubt, that the Parsis were not some time back so very keen in observ- 
ing this holiday, but recently their attention has been drawn to it and as a result 
of their representation Government have for the past few years declared it to 
be a Bank holiday. Government’s refusal this year to consider it a Bank holi- 
day will be received with pain by the Parsi community. The only ground as- 
signed by Government for their rejecting these two holidays is that the ratio of 
holidays would thereby exceed one per fortnight. We are afraid in adopting 
this reasoning, Government have shown a needless anxiety to keep the 
number of holidays within limits. ‘Taking into consideration other public de- 
partments, the twenty-four holidays which the Banks get are very few. [The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed also thinks that the Jarthost-no-diso should have been retained 
in view of the great importance attached to it by the Parsi community. 
It admits the necessity of keeping the number of holidays within — limits, 
but opines that the one day required may be made up by reducing one day 
from either the Christmas or the Easter. The Pars: also makes similar 
remarks. | 


Legislation. 


31. “ The present session of the Imperial Council promises to be fruitful 
Comments on the Indian 1M legislation much of which is extremely important 
Factories Bill. and useful to the country at large. The Factories 
Oriental. Review (19), Bill is one of the important Bills looking to the fact 
llth Jan. that it affects intimately the leading industry of this 
country. The history of this Bill is known to all........... On its introduction 
in the Council by the Honourable Mr. Harvey it met with a strong opposition 
from the commercial community. The Bill was, therefore, postponed for a 
time and is now again introduced with some modifications. But the most 
objectionable clause still remains—the clause placing restrictions on the 
hours of adult male labour. The Industrial Conference passed a resolution 
strongly protesting against the proposed Factories Bill. The resolution was 
moved in a strong speech by the Honourable Sir Vithaldis D. Thackersey 
and seconded by Mr. Wacha. In the Imperial Council also an unanimous 
protest was lodged by non-official members to whose arguments no satisfactory 
reply was forthcoming from Government. We have all sympathies with the 
mill-hands, but we must say that Government have not been able to make 
out a case for the Bill. The Commission has definitely recorded that the 
physical constitution of the mill-hands does not at all suffer; notwithstanding 
it, Government are moving out of their way to place restrictions upon the 
working hours of mills. The public must not be blamed afterwards if it 
imputes any such motives to Government as those ascribed by the Honourable 
Mr. Dadabhoy. Manchester and Lancashire are pleased by the Excise Duty. 
They will be still more pleased by the passing of the Factories Bill. When 
an increase was clapped on the duty of silver it was observed, and rightly 
too, that the chief industry of India would be crippled. It causes us grave 
concern that Government are placing still further restrictions upon the. 
progress and development of the mill-industry.” 
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82. Neither the mill-hands nor the mill-owners had approached Gov- 
Are yee ernment praying them to restrict thé hours of labour 
Kesari (121), 10th Jan. of male adults in textile factories. It need hardly 


be said that the proposed legislation was instigated : 


by the humanitarian Manchester. Government imposed a counter-vailing 
excise duty on indigenous cotton goods to propitiate it. It is not strange that 
people are suspicious about the new move of Government which is undertaken 
at a time when the mills ure suffering from the effects of the silver duty and 
hard competition with Manchester. The mill-hand is not w helpless tool in 
the hands of mill-owners. He is not tied down to labour in the factories. 
The demand is more than the supply and it is idle to say that the mill-hands 
are subjected to any compulsion under the circumstances. The mill-hand, if 
he at all works overtime, gets more, and his work does not tell on his health, 
as noted by the Factory Commission. Though the mills work nominally from 
thirteen to fourteen hours, the Commission has found it as a fact that the 
mill-hands malinger for an hour or two exclusive of the recess hours. It is 
dificult to judge of the necessity of the Factory Bill. As Government are 
not willing to reconsider their decisions on important points of principle, the 
discussion in the select Committee is sure to be dry and useless. 


83. The late Mr. Harvey’s Factory Bill met with a strong opposition at 

| . the recent meeting of the Viceroy’s Council. It was 
ow on es ee urged that any restriction on the hours of factory 
ee labour was undesirable and the fear was expressed 
that State interference in that matter was only the thin end of the wedge. 
We wish there were representatives of the factory labourers in the Imperial 
Council who could authoritatively voice the opinions of the labourers them- 
selves. The Factory Commission has recorded its opinion that the operatives 
are unwilling to work for more than twelve hours in electric light and 
that long hours of labour are likely to tell upon their health. It is very 
strange that Sir Vithaldas who was a member of the Factory Commission 
should oppose the Bill. We are of opinion that if the textile industry is to be 
improved there must be some restriction on the strain of long hours in a mill. 
Any one who knows the interior of a cotton mill in Bombay during most 
months of the year will readily see that there can be no more wasteful system of 
labour than the enforcement of long and tedious hours for operatives inasmuch 
as the quality of their work deteriorates and waste increases after a certain 
number of hours. The records of the Factory Commission bear full testimony 
to it. The opposition urge that if long hours are harmful to the labourers 
they will of themselves get them reduced. But we must point out that our 
factory labourers have not got any ‘l'rade Unions for safe-guarding their interests. 
The policy of the mill-owners in sweating their operatives is short-sighted 
and Government are fully justified in taking up their cause and restricting 
their hours of labour. We think that the recommendation of the Factory 
Commission to restrict the hours of labour of labourers between 14 and 17 
years of age would be found to be unworkable in practice as it will be 
extremely difficult to see that the restriction is actually carried out in 
factories, while the restriction will offer no hindrance against working adult 
labourers for long hours. Government have, therefore, done well in not 
accepting the proposal. The Factory Bill, as it stands, will no doubt 
prove beneficial both to the mill-owners and their operatives. 


Education. 


384. ‘The correspondence between the Local Government and tke 
Comments on the cor- University on the subject of examination halls shows 
respondence between the that, far from being actuated by any spirit of retalia- 
Bombay Government and lon, Government dealt generously by the 
the University Senate re University in having offered the use of the halls in 
examination halls. . the proposed Institute of Science for examination 
_ Indian Spectator (11), purposes, and at the same time paved the way for 
14th eae 1 es economy. Accommodation for the Matriculation 
Samdchdr (78), a" Examination will also be available, but other build- 


ms. , 


is, 


O. F util sa Lin: auieliaes ‘with the Institute of Science. 

‘all the ‘ca ndidates for an examination should sit under 

7oot, It was said in criticism of the Government’s last letter that 

p owas silent. about ‘Sir Cowasji. Jehangir’s offer. There was nothing disin- 

nuous about this omission. The simple explanation is that Sir Cowasji’s 

fiews haye not been communicated to Government.” [The Bombay Samd- 

are: presses satisfaction atthe assurance given by the Local Government 

o the Senate with regard to the accommodation the proposed examination 

— falls will provide and remarks that as the present letter of Government is 

"+h improvement over its. predecessor so far as the retention of the 

Ree eh a fatriculation Examination is concerned, the Senate will be well advisedgin 

accepting the Government offer and supplementing the same with a munificent 

— donation. It regrets, however, that the city should have thus been deprived 

_  . . ofthe splendid donation of Sir Cowasji Jehangir to whom it appeals for 

_ © making a gift to the city of the large sum he had set apart in order that a 

public “hall may be provided, as the. halls intended for the University are not 
likely to be available for public meetings. ] 


*35. “Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal has intimated to His Excellency 

Sir George Clarke his intention to give two lakhs 

_ to form a permanent endowment fund for’ the 

Appreciation of aaa og Gujarat College on condition that the Bombay 
all with the Gujar4t Government take up the management of that 


4 oe College, Ahmedabad. institution in their own hands. The offer has 
‘Gujarat (34), 15th Jan., of course been accepted by them. We are glad 
iy Eng. cols. that Government are prepared to administer 


: the affairs of the College as well as the new 
— _ §eience Institute........... Itis to be hoped that no legal difficulties will 
ia  gtand in the way of the accomplishment of the new scheme under 
. which the Bombay Government will have control over the administration of 
—_ the-College. Stern facts have got to be faced and mere sentiment to be kept 
in the background. There is now all the greater reason why the proposed 
transfer of the College should be allowed to be effected as Sir Chinubhai’s 
donation has been followed up by a generous cffer by Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai 
of Rs. 30,000 for the purpose of providing additional hostel accommodation for 
the joint use of students belonging to the Gujarat College and the proposed 
Science Institute on the understanding that two institutions would be under 
Government control. We hope the new hostel willbe free from those defects 
which have made residential quarters for students of Elphinstone College 
“unfit for human habitation ’.” 


i 2 | 36. ‘A recent Conference on European education in India passed a 
; resolution to the effect that a College for Hurasians 
- | The reason why EHura- should be opened in India and affiliated to the 
3g sians do not care to take JT,ondon *University. Mr. Milburn of Bishop's 
. ch aged of Indian. Univer- College, Colonie, iiticionn ie perpen, and a 
| upon Government not to countenance such proposals, 

be Ps cy: said pene. CH, which belittle the Indian universities, but on the 
; contrary to refuse grant-in-aid to any institutions 

which. prepare students for the examinations of foreign Universities. It is 
probable that the Government itself is to some extent responsible for the 
proposal ; for in the regulations for certain appointments coveted by Hurasians, 
& Eurasian who has passed an examination easier than the Calcutta Matri- 
culation is placed on the same level as an Indian graduate of the same 
University, and for certain other’ appointments English qualifications are 
demanded. The result is that notwithstanding all the University reforms 
which the Government is bent upon carrying out, the Eurasians do not set 
much value upon Indian Degrees, and prefer the easier examinations cf the 
jlish Universities. It would certainly seem strange that the Government 
should. be at so much pains to improve the Universities on the one hand, 
a and that on the other it should make the: Universities lose in tan: autho- 
Bae ib aes wit and efficiency, eppboinally prestige: ham 
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37. “It needs no mention that the Gujarat College of Ahmedabad and 
the D. J. Sind College of Karachi are the only two 
Suggestion that the (olleges in the Bombay Presidency that are not well 
sr vaeee ere equipped owing to their financial difficulties. Both 
von lel are private institutions which were called into being 
Phaniz (20), 7th Jan, 0 provide collegiate facilities for their respective local 
undergraduates. Both these colleges have been unable 

to emerge from their second-rate position. TheHonourable Mr. C. H. Setalwad 
of Bombay had several times brought the condition of those colleges to the 
notice of the Bombay Government and had urged upon the Government to 


take them over under their management, to which the Bombay Government. 


did not vouchsafe a definite promise. Butfrom a recently published Press 
Note we find that the Gujarat College is soon to be taken over by the Bom- 
bay Government.......... As tothe D.J. Sind College, we believe itis a 
general wish that the College should come under the control of Government, 
especially in view of its financial difficulties. We don’t think that a Sir 
Chinubhai will in the near future arise in Sind, who will come forward with 
such a munificent offer to induce Government to take over the Sind College 
under their control. None theless, our representatives in the Bombay 
Council should press on the Government the advisability of taking over the 
control of the Sind College. Itis our deliberate opinion that unless this 
college goes under Government control, it will not get on first-rate and will 
rather go from bad to worse.” 


Railways. 


88. The Bombay Samdchdér welcomes the suggestion emanating from 
Mr. R. N. Mukerji, President of the Industrial Con- 
An Indian member ference at Allahabad, regarding the advisability of 


naw he onthe anpointing an Indian merchant of wide commercial 


oe and financial experience on the Railway Board as 
af — seme ier tes itis the duty of the Board, among other things, 
to sea that the railways in India over which 
vast sums of money have been expended are really made useful to the 
people of the country. It declares that recent events go to show 
that though the interests of the railways and the commercial world coincide, 
both these bodies feel themselves bound to work in opposite directions 
and on conflicting lines. Since the creation of the Railway Board as a 
separate department as distinguished from the Department of Commerce 
and Industry, the paper observes, the complaints of merchants have risen 
in number and they have all been left unheeded. The paper, therefore, 
supports Mr. Mukerji’s suggestion and trusts that the presence of an Indian 
merchant, who besides having wide commercial experience would be a keen 
financier, would be the surest means of redressing the grievances of the 
merchant class. 


*39. ‘‘The controversy about the Chowpati level crossing is a good 
specimen of the iron rule of red-tapeism in our public 

. Comments on the pro- offices. A paltry dispute that could have been 
posed closing of the settled by an amicable tete-a-tete between depart- 


Chowpati level crossing 
ie eo oT mental heads has been allowed to assume the 


Railway. gigantic form of a dissension in which’ great 


Rdst Goftdr (45),15th Monetary issues are ab stake. We wonder what 


Jan., Eng. cols. feature of the controversy to admire most—the 
red-tapeism which it betrays or the want of discre- 


tion where it is absent, the deficient sense of proportion in those 


concerned or their keen sense of economy! .It is not nice to con- 
template the Corporation threatening the Railway Company with retaliatory 
measures. Ifthe controversy should go so far as that, the Company may 
likewise take recourse to similar measures at available opportunities, and 
it would be far from an edifying spectacle to behold two great public bodies 
wrangling over trifles.......... We think that Government, by interceding on 
the side of the right party, can stop the controversy from going further length. 
cON 2289—8 
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vide means of | 

cc isheavy. There is | 
id Churni Road Stations’where _ 
Chowpati level crossing. It is 


over-bridge maintained at this | 
imite nber-of residents who live in the — 
tram at Girgau brings a large number of 
the city, and to them there is no more convenient - 
the present Railway crossing at Chowpati. As 
pointedly showed at. the Corporation, the 
1as acknowledged, in so many plain words, that it has allowed 
et-gates to remain open to the. public for so many months just 
a full recognition on its part of the inconvenience which would be 
aerwise entailed on the public. What better evidence can Government 
wan to force the Company to provide a means of passage across the line at 


Pe x SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


: re | Oriental Translator to Government. 
& Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
ss Secretariat, Bombay, 19th January 1911. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
— to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 

action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, wal | is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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5 | Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona ose oo| Daily  ... ~—-- os) JOSeph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 see tee 600 . | 
i 


EP eee 
a 


6 | East and West... | Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ... ...| Behrdmji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P.; Parsi;; 1,000 
7 | Elphinstonian ... vee] BIO et -»-| Quarterly ... er Prof P. B. Vaecha ; Parsi; 42° ... ove 450 
8 
9 


Neg Oe 
_ 
- . 


2 Oe en. 


Evening Dispatch... «s.| Poona ‘ee eee} Daily ove soe} S. A. Kennedy ; Englishman ; 87 os. eel «= 4800 


‘ 
ro OO aes ig 
ett = Py 


Fergusson College Maga-| Do. ‘ee isc Oe ae ooo, Ve G. Kale, M Ae = ane sea ove seal. tee 

zine. | 
10 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Bombay ... ».| Weekly... ...| KAmakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 


11 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do eee ‘ent SO ia ...| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 


12 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ‘iin +} Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....; 2,000 


13 | Indu of Bombay ... iol a eee see] Daily vee .--| Damodar Ganesh Padhye M.A.; Hindu]  o-. 
(Karada Brahmin) ; 50 


14 | Kardchi Argus ... ..s| Karéchi ... ooo] WOOKLY = aes ...| W. G. Chapman; European; 42... “ie 750 
15 | Karachi Chronicle vee} DOe ane ese} D0. ons ...| Chainrdi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 500 


16 | Kathiéwir Times... ...| R&jkot ... ...) Daily =... ~— | Jamndédd4s Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu) 200 
(Lohana) ; 28. 


17 | Mahratta ws ave] Poon =e nee} Weekly =... ~_—...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 
wan Brahman). 


18 | Muslim Herald ... | Bombay ... woe} Daily an oe| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad sid 200 
| Muhammadan ; 35. ; 


19 | Oriental Review ... ic ae ‘ei ove] Weekly ace »..| Rustomji Shépurji Mistri; PdArsi; 40 bind 700 
20 | Phonix ... ... «| Kardchi ... ...| Bi-weekly... _—...| Jdffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 56... 350 


21 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona... eee} Daily w+ eee| KAwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ove eee 400 
and Military Gazette. | 


22 | Railway Times ... «| Bombay ... eee) Weekly... .+-| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...; 1,200 


23 | St. Xavier’s College! Lo. eco ove] Quarterly ... _—...| Rev. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 ... —svel | ane 
Magazine. 


94 |Sind Gazette ... «| Karachi... — «+| Daily s+ eee] Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European; 44 «see 


500 
25 | Sind Journal ea ...| Hyderabad eoo| Weekly ... .»>|/ Kundaumal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
| (Amil) ; 42, 


26 | Sind Times nas. nee] MMRROME 0s eee] Bi-weekly ...  — ««»| KhAnchand Rahuma!; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 


27 Students’ Brotherhood| Bombay .. eee Quarterly ae eee} Prof. P. A. Wadia; Paérsi; 86... ee 400 
ANnGLO-GuUsARA’TI. 
99 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar we} Bombay ... «| Daily = ae ~~ see| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor; Parsi; 40 ...| 1,500 Pe 


29 Apakshapat eee o++| Surat eee eee! Weekly eee eoe| BGI Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- 500 
: | didli; Parsi; 30. 


30 . A! rya Prakash oo eee Bombay TT vow Do. eee pee oy age Vyas ; Hindu (Brah- 1,000 
min); 41. 


g1 | Broach Mitrs ... | Broach =. ou] Do. ace ae| Trike Harindth Thikor ; Hindu (Bréh- 875 
| | | : , | ma Kshatriya) : ay 


con 2278—1la 


; ) ph ie ; 86° Gujardti Punch ane 
; ; a 4 | 87 ; Hindi E unch eee 
oe 88"| Jém-e-Jamshed ' ... 
| ‘89 : Kaiser-i-Hind ’ one 
40 | Kéthidwir News ... 
“41 | Kéthidwér Times ... 
42 | Khoja Mitra... 
48 | Pérsi |... ie 
44 | Praja Bandhu .... 
a 45 | Rést Gofiér —... 
, - 46 | Sénj Vartamén_... 
| 47 | Shri Saydji Vijay ... 
| : 48 | Suryi Prakdésh ... 
% Anato-Mara‘THI. 
‘ 49 | Dnyénodays _... 
| 50 | Dnydén Prakish ... 
* 61 | Dnyén Prakdsh ... 
| 52 | Indu of Bombay = 
i 88 Pragati eee eee 
i, ) 
: | 54 | Subodh Patrika ... 
4 ; 
| | ANGLO- PORTUGUESE, 
Gitte . i. 
56 | O Anglo-Lusiténo... 
it 
57 | OGoano ... nw 
ie $ : 58 } wea ‘ eee 
: ; 69 Al-Haq eee eee 


ame, caste and age of Hditor. — ; 
tke ta) OE op re 
‘ees o»| Weekly ... ...] Narotamdds Prinjiwandée Shethna; Hindu} 1,000 
eee Surat eee oon Do. eee eee Kikébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Ba- 1,000 
| nia); 37. 
te Bom bay eee eee Do. eee ees Ichchharam Surajram Desai ; Hindu (Surti 8,500 
: : Bania) ; 55. 
ose] Surat sab eel DO. eee ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ... eae 700 
.».| Ahmedabad es} Dos se ...| Somal4l] Mangalddés Sha4h; Hindu (Mesri) 2,800 | 
| Bania) ; 81, . 
«| Bombay... bool “DO. <i ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Pérsi; 50... 800 
«| Do. ai .»»| Daily aes ...| Pirozshéh Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Pdrsi;} 4,400 
84, : 
eset “90. ee | Weekly... ...| Hramji Céwasji Mehta; Parsi ; 60... | 2,000 
ee| RAjkot- ... «| - Do. sce = ne | JAMshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 o- wl 
vis} “Do. evs .».| Bi-weekly ... ...| damnadds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
»«.{ Bombay ... «-| Weekly =... ‘ee cesses ove : 
eset DO vs sécl' DO. ve ...| Jehaéngir Sordbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34...| 2,000 
...| Ahmedabad - | Be, oe ...| dagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Braéh-| 1,850 
man); 31. 
...| Bombay ... ‘eck. aes jon .».| ByrAmji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 : 
vit ise »o.| Daily be, ...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gdndhi;} 4,200 
---| Baroda =... | Weekly... ...| Ménekl4] Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);;| 4,200 
a 
.--| Surat me teal as bs ...| Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 200 ! 
Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 
.-| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ...  ...1} Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48> ... 9 6. ane 660 
Rev. Tukdrdm ; 55 
joe UE .».| Daily i ...| (1) Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 : 
: (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
eee} Do. i ...| Weekly... we Do. do. e.-| 2,700 
».| Bombay ... ...| Daily eee ...| Damodar Ganesh Padhye, M.A,; Hindu; 2,000 | 
(Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. 
.»-| Kolhapur ... we| Weekly ...| Dhdu Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45, : | 
Re ee ae te see = ee | WASUdev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
wat Brahmin) ; 80. 
»-| Bombay... | Weekly... ...| Je C. F. D’Souza ; Goanese; 40... e-| 1,000 
sr Ba, a Be. sees oae| Dr. Willivald Pais, L. M. & 3.; Goanese;| 1,000 — 
30. 
eee Do, ose seo] DO. ose ...| E. X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 48 —aet ae: 
..| Hyderabad ...| Monthly ... __...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50.| ... 
«o.| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin ; 81; and 1,500 
Abdul Vahdbkhin Ghul4m Rasul; 87; 
Muhammadans. 
».| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. ee .».| Premchand Isarddés Bijlani ; Hindu (Ami) ; 500 . 
24, 
...|Karkohi (Sind) ...| Do. ... _«. | Kesandds Bhawdndds ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82... 1,800 | 
u}Létkina (Bind) ...| Do. ...  «..| Deosing Shdmeing ; Hindu (Amil); 23 ...| . 850 
...|Sukkur (Sind) ...| Do.  «  «+-| Vishindas Panjainmal(Hindn) ...  ...| 1,000 
Karéchi(Sind) ...| Do. ... «| Jamatmal Lélchand; 87... ww] 400" 


Name of Publication. 


W here Published. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


66 
67 


68 


69 


| 


86 || 


91 
92 


93 


CON 


Baroda Gazette 


Prétahkal 
Samalochak 


Satsang 
Surat Akhbar 


Vasant 


. Anoto-TELEGU. 
Andhra Patrika ... 


ENGLISH GUJARATI AND 


Urpw. 


Moslem... vee 


ENGLISH, MaRA’THI AND 


GUJARATI, 
Hind Vijay4 vee 
AND CONCANIM. 


A Luz 


GusaRa TI, 


Akhbéar-e-Islam 


Amrit Mani 


Bharat Jivan 


Bombay Samachar 


Broach Samachar 
Buddhi Prakash 


Cutch-K esari ‘es 
Din Mani... 
Kaira Vartaman 


Kaéthiawar 
Kantha Gazette. 


Kathidwar Samachar 


Lohana Samachar 


Loka Mitra 


Navsari Patrika 


Navsdri Prakash ... 
Political Bhomiyo... 
Praja Mitra 
Praja Pokar 


HiInp!I. 


char. 


2278—2 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 


and Mahi 


Shri Venkateshvar Samé- 


Bombay 


Poona 


Baroda 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Rajkot 


Baroda 
Bombay 
Do. 


Broach 


ee 


Ahmedabad 


Bombay 
Broach 
Kaira 


Sadra 


Ahmedabad 


Do. 


Bombay 


Navsari 


Do. 


Ahmedabad 


Karachi 


Surat 


Ahmedahad 


Bombay 


Surat 


Baroda 


Ahmedabad 


Bombay 


Weekly 


Daily 


Quarterly 
Weekly 


Monthly 
Daily 


Weekly 
Monthly 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 


Bi-Weekly eee 


Weekly 
Monthly 


Tri-Monthly 


Fortnightly 


Do. 
Monthly 


'Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 


‘Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


Késhindth Nageshwar Réo ; (Madrasi Brah- 
man); 40. 


were Hakim Magduballi ; Muhammad- 
‘ an ; 35. 


Déhydbhdi Kasand4s Sh4h ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, 


R, Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 


Kazi Ismail Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 45. 


Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


Javerbhéi Dadddabhdai Patel; Hindu 
Daéyébhé4i Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 


(Gujardti Brahman) ; 36. 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 41. 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 


Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 


Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
Bania) ; 33. 
Nath4lal Rangildds (Bania) 


Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. 

Motilal Chhotal4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman); 45. 


Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 


(Brahman) ; 46. 
Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 30 


Homiji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 


Harivallabhddés Pranvallabhdas 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


Parekh ; 


Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60... 
. 
Noorkhain Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 


Brahman) ; 39. ; 
Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi 48 


Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brih- 
man) ; 80. 

Manildl Chhabér4m Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 
Brahmin) ; 43. 


Chunila] Bépuji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 
Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 


A’nandshankar Bépubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. oe 


Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) ; 
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: i) ame, éaste and age of Editor. inl ne 
ae ideas OT Dain fed ‘ wo oe RT hs, oc BROMO 444 +s LEU. Gd 
| Bidpor | wd Weekly ... «|G. RB. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-| 500 
eee, man); 42. | 
Do. seve Krishndji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu] 700 
| (Vaishnav Bréhman). cee 
“Do. so ae._~—s eval Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu) 250 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 44. 
Do. ese _—ese| Gaurishankar Raémprasdéd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
| Brahman) ; 44. | 
: ' . gw wast Dhhulia (West Khin-| Do. ... _...| Damodar Laxman Upédsani; Hindu (Yajur-| 500 
| bd ica dub}. | vedi Brahman) ; 53. 
: , 99|Bakul .. «. | Ratndgiri... ..{ Do, |... «| Hari Dharméréj Gdndhi; Hindu (Véni);} 400 
| 81. | 
100'| Bharat Mata - ... ...{Isl4mpur ... _...| Fortnightly _—...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada| About 
| Brahman) ; 20. 80 
101 leet Samachar »-| Belgaum ... vee] Weekly ove we Borys Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 275 
man); 44. 
: 02 t ne ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. ove ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar; Hindu 100 
| ieee —, (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 42. 
| 108 | Ch yi et ...| Chiplun (Ratné- Do. ia ...| sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpA4wan 150 
androds giri). ; Braihman) ; 44. 
" 104 |Chikitseak ... .. ...|Belguum .. ..| Do. .. — «..| (1) Rémchandra Krishna Kaémat; Hindu} 800 

Ry | Shenvi ; 35. 

ee “105 | Chitragupta ses ...| Karad (Satéra) “| Do. wee ae eeeeee vee 
| ; ...| Poona soe ... Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 150 
3 106 | Chitramaya Jagat f kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 
| | 
| “407 | Daivadnya Samdchér ...|Bombay ...  ...| Do. ee Ee yay — Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa- 500 
| ; : nya): 45. | 
a 108 | DeshkAlvartmén ... ...|Erandol ...  ...| Weekly «. -. —a Joshi; Hindu (Brah-| 150 
| . | min); 36. 

: é 109 |Dharma ... ... «| Wéi (Satdra) ..| Monthly ... _ ...| Kashindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 

te Brahman) ; 46. 

1 : ae li or ee ..| Weekly «.. ...| K. H. Mudvedkar Hindu ;(Bréhman) _,.. 450 
: , 411 | Din Bandhu von, aoe] Bombay: .0 se DO. eee ..| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...} 1,400 
‘ 112 | Din Mitra... ... —...| Abmednagar cost Do. » eee Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 500 

Chakshu ... ...|Foomm: ...  ..| Do. wv. os WAman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 450 
18 | Doyen - Brahman) ; 50. \ 
ae : 11 ee ...| Kolhé a3 ee roe ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 800 
Mi 114 | Dnyén Sagar oe Brahman) ; 44. \ he 
| ne | Bombay ... | Dail os .... Damodar Ganesh Pédhye; Hindu (Kar-} 2,000 
: | 406 | ofa Toki | : 4 hada Brahmin); 50. ' | 
Ha | oe 
| : ae ce{ Ahmednagar .t Weekly .-  «..| KAshinéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 500° 
| | 116 | Jagadidarsh , - pdéwan Brahman); 55, ' \ 
4 Alt Jagad Vritt ace eee Bombay ese eee Do. eee eee F, F. Gordon & Co. 2,000 
: : er ae coo a ie eee _ee-| Govind Naérdyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth| 4265 
7 -118 | Kalpatara : Pur 7 Brahman); 51. 
i: 3 | ii i ate deat Deals tt eal 
| 419 | Kamgér Saméchér : y (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
| “S80 ai OP SEE 7 Wit i ire De, .» «| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 4,000 
iE: : Brahman) , 41, 
Mee. ™ 
| eee ee. eye Gee Gay yo vo  e| Narsinha Chintaman  Kelkar, B.A.,} 20,000 
| a 7 LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman); 38.) 
: Khandesh Samdchér-_...| Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly »»-| Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu} 500 
A ~ cog aa = (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
) 199 | Khdndesh Vaibhav .» | Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly .. «| Yadav Balkrishna  Updsani; Hindu, 600 
eae ogeh d 148 | (Deshastb Brahman) ; 42. | 
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142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
158 


154 


Madhukar eee oe 
Maharashtra Vritt 


Moda Vritt as 
Mumbai Vaibhav 

Mumbai Vritt ... 
Mumukshu a. 
Nasik Vrits 
Pandhari Mitra ... 
Prabhat... sos 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Prakash ... es 


Rashtrabodh sie 


Rashtrodaya ope 
Saty’ Shodhak ... 


Shetkari ... vee 


Shivaji Vijaya ... 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 

Shri Shanu one 
Shubh Suchak .. 
Sudharak ... ‘se 
Sumant ... ee 
Vaidyak Patrika ... 
Vichéri_... ani 


Vijayee Mahratta... 


Vinod eee eee 


Vishvabandhu ... 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 
Vrittasdr... mee 
Wid 


Warkari... si 


-Maratrat—concluded, 


| 


Belgaum Te 


Satara 100 


Wai (Satara) 
Bombay ... 
a a 


Poona wae 


.| Ratnagiri ... 


.| Ahmednagar 


Sholapur ... 


Do. bes 


Bombay ... 


Satara sii 


Do. saa 


Poona sate 


Kardd (Satara) 


Bombay ... 


Karwar (Kdnara) 


Kolhapur ... 


Belgaum ... 


° Kolhapur eee 


Bombay  ... 


Wai (Satara) 


Poona ian 


Pandharpur (Shold- 


pur). 


Nasik vee ove 

Pandharpur (Sholé-| 
pur). 

Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh), 

Jalgaon (East Khan-|. 
desh), 

Satara sistas. ae 

Poona ene eee 
Do. ‘is ee 


eee 
\ 


ee. 


| Monthly 


Do. 
Weekly 


Do. 


‘Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
| Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Weekly 
Weekly 
| Monthly 


Weekly 


Do. 


Thrice a month 


Fortnightly 


Fortnightly 


ete 


-| Bhujangrao : 


Janérdan Nardyan 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32. 


J Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 


tha) ; 24. 


| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman) ; 29. 
Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 
Chitpdwan re 39, 


Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
Rangnath Me Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 

Brahman) ; 24 
Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, 5B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brdhman) ; 35. 
Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) ; 44. 


Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 


S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpawan Brab- 
man); 30. 


Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 


(1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 

(2) Shivram Elknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 

(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; - 26. 
Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 

(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50.. 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager’ Damodar Sadvidr4am Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 

Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 

Brahman) ; 28. 


Dattatreya Rdmchandra Chitale; Hindu 
_ (Chitp4wan Brahman). 

Vishwanath Govind Sant. 

(1) Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 

Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 
Gdekwad; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 25 


Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 21. 


Balwant Krishna Pisal; Hindu (Mardth:) ; 
29. 

(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni... oss 

(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brdhman). 


.| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brdhman) ; 40. 


.| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Br4h- 


man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Braébman) ; > 85, 
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Kulkarni; Hindu! 


Hari Raghondth Bhdgvat ... 9. eos 


300 


500 


250 
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‘Bokkur (Sind). 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


ane | W eee ose} Sh&ms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
a bees SPERM RE BLOONS . - madan (Abro); 24. ‘ 
ape . Lérkhéna (Sind) ...|. Do. es oes] Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 700: 
SRS SORE rae oe (Khatri); 35,0 
coe ~—-._ ves} Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... . ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45... 500- 
% o: BE: 
click as a ‘s«| Karéchi (Sind) w-.| Weekly ... «| Khdénchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
TR glo uae (Sind) ...| Do, ... ++} Chelérdm Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa); 550 
Deca Unpv, , | 
161 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... _...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,200 
| Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 

162 Mufidc- eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee Munshi Mahamad Husain eee eee eee eee .* 

168 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér ©...) Do, ... «(Daily ... —«..| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh, 800 

: | Dehalvi Muhammadan ;: 55. 3 

GuyaRa'TI AND Hinvr. . 

164 | Jain ons ass .--| Bombay... | Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu} 2,600 

| (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 

165 | Jain Mitra tie jen ae ove ...| Fortnightly »»-| Sital Prasdd Jain... sé jee soe} 1,000 

166 |JainSaméchér ... .../ Ahmedabad _—...| Weekly... _...| Vadildl Motil4l Shah; Hindu (Daga Shri-| 1,100. 
| mali Jain) ; 30. 
3 Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are: 
printed in italics. 


B, The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newsyaper in the. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (HI or «) is the last letter of a word,. 
the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciaticn of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 
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D. ‘The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by tke: 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


The publization of Nes. 16 and 142 is temporarily suspended. . 
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Politics and the Public Administration. | 
1. The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gaséite publishes & summary of 
an article alleged to be contributed by one Pandit 
_ Why Indian students §hrikrishna to the columns of the Penny Illustrated 
Bee political crimes. = Paper of London, thé purport of which is as under :— 
vawar and Maha ; : 
- Kdntha Gazette (79), 14th I am one of the hundreds of students coming to Eng- 
Jan. land from India, and with many others have sympa- 
thies with swadeshi and swardjya. I shall write 
something about the ‘Indian Home Rule Society’, for though an advocate 
of swardjya, I am against the ways and means employed by Shyamji Krishna- 
varma for attaining it. My own experience is that we are not treated with 
the respect due to human beings. We are stigmatised as ‘ niggers’, ‘ Babus ’, 
‘natives ’, etc., by people whom we look down upon as Mlechchhas. They do 
not allow us to sit by them in the railway trains or to walk on the foot-paths ; 
they do not give us the higher posts and they govern us regardless of our 
customs and usages and our public opinion. Again, those papers which abuse 
and speak ill of us are encouraged, while our papers—even the Moderate 
ones—are stopped and their editors are sent to jail. If there is any prosecution 
by a ‘ native’ against a Kuropean, the former never succeeds. Moreover, the 
most ignorant classes—consisting of low class Muhammadans—are incited 
against us and encouraged in Russian fashion to desecrate our homes and 
temples and to dishonour our women. In this state of affairs, is it to be 
wondered at that men of Krishnavarma’s type should incite us to acts of 
violence? Itis owing to this that some of us are carried away by their 
impatience iftto attempting the lives of the ostensible representatives of the 
Government. But what was going on in the India House? It is 
true that people were being advised as regards the means of subverting 
the Government—openly as well as insidiously. And I agree with 
what was said there, though I cannot agree with the incitement to 
murder which was insidiously resorted to. Now, a word about 
Savarkar, who was for some time manager of the India House. 
He never advocated murder, and [I hope the French Government 
will assert its right to secure his release. The Government which can shelter 
Mr. Krishnavarma cannot refuse to shelter Sdvarkar. There is only one 
offence traceable to Krishnavarma’s teachings and that was the murder of 
Sir W. Curzon-Wyllie. What we wantis a constitution similar to that of 
Canada and the Transvaal, and then we shall forget all and India will become 
a loyal portion of the Empire. But there is no probability of any such just 
treatment being meted out tous. What will be the outcome if this our 
belief spreads more and more? What would the English have done in our 
position ? In conclusion, I will say, that no Indian approves of the handiwork 
of Krishnavarma., 


2. Politically Hindus were better off under Moslem than they are 
under British rule. The treatment meted out to 

The Muhammadan MHindu subjects by Shershah and carried to perfection 
rulers of India were more by Akbar was decidedly superior to that under British ; 
rape oe bo British statesmanship. The English people are neither i 
ese (12.1) 17th Jan, Hindus nor Muhammadans. Their race has now | 
anes grown foreign to the very idea of religious fanaticism. ia 

It is easy for them to remain neutral in religious 4 

matters. But Muhammadans are by nature fanatical and were quite so in \ 
the sixteenth century. It was specially commendable, therefore, that Akbar Mi 
and Shershah should have pursued an impartial religious policy. They were 4 
not only liberal in religious but also in political matters. Akbar taught his. t 
subjects to regard one another as brethren. He had not confined his sense — 4 
of generosity only to proclamations but acted up to his promises. Many 
Hindus were appointed by him as Governors of newly conquered territories. 


Raja Todar Mal was his Financial Minister and Raja Mansing was his general. 
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“aie at least five centuries behind the Mubammadans.” 


eo abl me oe Ali Tmam the Lieutenant-Governor of West Bengal. We cannot 


of an Indian Commander-in:Chief. In such matters, the British 


8. An instance of the way in which generous Englishmen who sympa- 
thise with Indians are meanly reviled by the 
Comments on Sir Henry enemies of Indian aspirations, is supplied by the 
Cotton's speech in Lon- misleading report of Sir Henry Cotton’s speech by 
“Gufardt G4) bth Jan,. euter. The Anglo-Indian papers, whose interest 
Prava Bandhu (44) 1Bth, it is to seize eagerly upon such reports as true and 
Oe aes to pass comments on them, were not backward in 
making the most of this opportunity. Is this not 
shameful ? During the last decade, Reuter and the Anglo-Indian papers 
bave not left anything undone to flood this country and England with false 
rumours about Indian movements. Professor Sylvanus Thompson has 
given it as his opinion that of late falsehood is becoming one of the chief 
characteristics of politics in England. From the very first we had looked 
with doubt upon Reuter’s report about Sir Henry Cotton and we now find 
these doubts justified. .As a matter of fact, Sir Henry had admonished his 
hearers not to imitate some of the Indian leaders in the use of exaggerated 
language. Whatwas wrong inthis? Even the reporter of the Daily Chronicle, 
from whom Reuter took his version, says that there was nothing objectionable 
in the speech. Sir Henry’s sole object was to impress upon his ardent hearers 
the necessity of behaving peacefully and constitutionally, andshe held out 
Savarkar’s example, not for imitation, but as a warning. It is really deplor- 
able that the jaundiced Anglo-Indian papers have failed to grasp the true 
significance of the speech. Even if in a casual way Sir Henry expressed his 
wish that the Hague Tribunal might restore Savarkar to liberty, there is 
nothing wrong in it. Many a learned Doctor of Law in England has expressed 
the same opinion. The English ‘Law Journal’ and most of the radical 
papers have also expressed a similar hope. Verily, there is a wide gulf between 
English and Anglo-Indian journalism! [The Praja Bandhu writes :—That a 
member of the Civil Service, a Government pensioner and an ex-Commissioner 
of Assam should have expressed a hope for Savarkar’s restoration to liberty was 
too much for the English and Anglo-Indian Press who began to rain torrents of 
abuse upon him. But these opinions are held even by many Radical papers, 
who while disapproving of anarchism and violence, are alive to the great 
importance of the right of asylum. Sir Henry, too, was actuated by the same 
motives. Now that Sir Henry has corrected the misleading version tele- 
eraphed by Reuter, will not those who were so strong in their personal 
comments against him have to repent ?| 


4. The Andhra Patrika complains that owing to a misconception on 
the part of the rulers that Indians may rise in revolt 

Suggestion that Indians against Government if they are allowed the use of 
should be enrolled as grms, only Europeans, Eurasians and Parsis have 
Lats gg Salah e cer Ph been enlisted as Volunteers. It declares that India 
Seaink’ ae S liite is not wanting in men who, out of gratitude to the 
‘Andhra -Patrika (65), British Government for the many privileges which 
aist Dec. they have been enjoying equally with the English, 
will be willing to sacrifice their lives for the British 

if occasion arises, and that if such men are admitted into the Volunteer 
Corps, their loyalty will be strengthened and the present unrest in the country 


will subside. It further suggests that if the system of Boy Scouts be intro- 


‘duced into India, Indian boys will grow to be bold and resourceful and turn 
out to be good. citizens, and concludes with expressing a hope that His 


Excellency Lord Hardinge will take steps to obtain the sanction of the Home 
authorities to do the needful in this direction. 


; . 
. +3 


*5. ‘A mixed Commission is ici by aresolution to be moved by 
Tee eet ele the Honourable Mr. Subba Rao in the Taiverial 
Hon ae Mr. Subba, Legislative Council. The Commission is to be 
Rao’s motion in the @Ntrusted with the duty of considering the claims 
Imperial Legislative of Indians to the higher posts and more. extensive 
Council for a Commission employment in the public service connected with the 
to consider the claims civil administration of the country. The reasonable- 
of Indians to higher posts ness of the Honourable Mr. Subba Rao’s resolution is 
in Ba Public Service. obvious. One of the causes of the disproportionately 
wardt, (34), 22nd | th ait f th t 
Jan., Eng. cols. large increase in the expenditure o e country is 
the costliness of the machinery of the Indian 
administration. A more extensive employment of the children of ‘the soil 
in the public service in all its grades is demanded on the ground of the right 
of the people to posts of responsibility and dignity as well as that of economy. 
The argument that the concession of this claim would entail a loss of efficiency 
is untenable, being refuted by actual experience.’ 


6. We are very sorry that the suggestion made by the Honourable 
Mr. Mudholkar for effecting uniformity in weights 
Alleged necessity of and measures throughout the country at the last 
having uniform weights sitting of the Imperial Legislative Council was laid 
pect throughout aside without being duly considered. Diversity in 
Indu  Prakdsh (115), Weights and measures in the various provinces of 
18th Jan. India, nay even in the same district, is a cause of 
much vexation to the people and the officials alike. 
If, therefore, there be any measure that would have willing support from 
all quarters that would be to enforce uniformity in weights and measures 
throughout the country. Suggestions in this direction have been made 
to Government by European trading companies as also at Collectors’ 
Durbars and nothing has been said so far against the proposal. We would, 
therefore, beg the Honourable members of the Imperial Council to take up the 
question again and try to solve it satisfactorily. 


7. ‘The reply His Excellency Lord MHardinge gave to the address 
presented by the Indian Association supplies one 

of "ils Benda — more justification of the very high hopes that have 
Viceroy to the address of been entertained about His Excellency’s policy. 
the Indian Association Boldly following the line of action initiated by Lord 
of Calcutta. Morley and Lord Minto, His Excellency declared 
Bombey Samachar (73), that in discharging the functions of the high cffice he 
1th Jan. has been called upon to hold it will ever be his desire 
to secure the co-operation of the thoughtful men of the various communities 
of this great country. These are noble words and we hope His Excellency 
will firmly adhere. to them. In regard to His Excellency’s expectation of 
public support ‘in putting down any recrudescence of disorder,’ suffice it to 
say that it will never be frustrated. All public bodies readily concede that 
all peaceful and constitutional movements are conducive to the country’s 
prosperity and well-being. But at the same time they pray that His 
Excellency may graciously be pleased to abrogate the Seditious Meetings 
Act and the Press Act, as in view of the altered condition of the country 
they are no longer required. The provisions of these measures not only 
interfere with the freedom such bodies should have in the discharge of the 
functions devolving upon them, but prevent the less educated people from 
reposing that confidence in them which they would otherwise do. His 
Excellency has had great experience of the working of repressive measures 
in more advanced countries in Kurope, and it would not, therefore, be too 
much tc hope that His Excellency will readily accede to the first demands of 
the Indians in this connection. On the question of the propollbd revision of 
the Regulations for Council elections Lord Hardinge has given a very guarded 


reply ; yet we can safely hope that after receiving the opinions of Local 


Governments, but before taking any final action in the matter, His 
Excellency will either allow the Government proposals to be discussed by & 
joint committee of officials and non-officials or by a committee of the whole 
Imperial Council. Any such method of action will be fully advantageous in 
the long run. | 
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“*8. Asthe meeting of the Indian National Congress at Allahabad the 
|; ..... Honourable Mr. Jinnah proposed that the. right of 
mments On the pro- communal election for Legislative Councils granted to 

Musalmans should be cancelled. The resolution was 
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ears ee Indian seconded by the Honourable Mr. Mazharul Hag and 


7 foslem (66), 17th Jan, supported by Syed Hasan Imam. In our opinion 
Pes re ; these Honourable gentlemen cannot claim to be the 


; leaders of Musalmans and therefore are not entitled to speak in their name. 


*9. “Once the Government accepted the principle of separatism in the 
, case of the Muhammadans in India and applied it 
Alleged absurdity of to the Reforms, it is amusing to see how the 
“e claims of the Moslem ooressive Moslem lLeaguers are driving it to a 
“Mi hedita (17), 22nd reductio ad absurdum in their numerous demands. 
Tan. They want separate electorates in all representative 
bodies from the Imperial Legislative Council, right 
down to the District Boards and Municipalities. They want separate 
members in Executive Councils, and the Moslem Leaguers look upon the new 
appointment to the Viceroy’s Council in this light. They wanta purely 
Muhammadan University for Muhammadans, and so far as they are going 
to have it from among the community, no one would object to it. One 
of the proposals of the Moslem Leaguers is that the Government should levy 
an educational cess on the Muhammadans alone and spend the proceeds solely 
on Muhammadan education. This may be thought of as being beneficial 
to the interests of the Muhammadans, but we think that the Moslem 
Leaguers are rather unwise in saying to Government: ‘tax us more for 
educating us. The expenses of the Government are increasing in several 
departments to such.an extent that they have promised an inquiry into 
the matter with a view to retrenchment; and to meet their growing 
expenditure they have had to impose new taxes at the last budget. The 
popular representatives in the Council are unanimously demanding eco- 
nomy in the present expenditure in order to allot the amount saved for 
purposes of education. Not content with- the amount of taxation levied at 
present, the Leaguers call for more taxation. We do not know what Gov- 
ernment think of the proposal, but we do not see why they should not suppori 
if as it would secure the good-will of the League without costing them a single 
pie! The proposal might speak well of the Leaguers’ enthusiasm for educa- 
tion, but from the point of view of the Indian politician it would be bad prece- 
dent. But the more extravagant proposal of the Moslem Leaguers is the one 
in which they demand that local bodies should set apart a portion of their 
educational budget exclusively for Muhammadan education and entrust it to 
a special Muhammadan officer for being utilised for the purpose.. They want 
special Muhammadan schools manned by Muhammadan teachers and 
exainined by Muhammadan Inspectors! From representative bodies the 
communal principle has by now come down to education. We have not yet 
heard of the Leaguers demanding special Mubammadan law Courts, with 
Muhanmmadan officers to try cases of Muhammadans.” 


10. “The slow-speaking and the slow-thinking Muhammadans of India 
: bave not had time, as yet, to pronounce any opinion 
ude cho i aa Pea upon the Hindu-Muhammadan Conference held at 
Conference held at Alla- Allahabad on the New Year’s Day. But thanks to 
habad. the political vigilance and eagle eye of Hindu jour- 
Moslem (66),.8th Jan., nalists, we are in possession of what. may be called 
Eng. cols. the representative Hindu opinion upon the subject. 
weesesee Lhe Bnrita Bazar Patrika in the East and the Mahrdtta in the West 
have been good enough to throw light upon the subject and point out the 
direction in which the political wind blows. Both these organs of the Hindus 
cordially agree upon one point, viz., that the most important question before. ' 
the Hindu-Muhammadan Committee is that of Muhammadan representation 
in the Municipalities. The Patrika says: ‘The communal representation in 
the Legislative Councils is the principal bone of contention between the 
Hindus and the Musalmans. In the note prepared by Mr. Amir Ali and His 
Highness the Aga Khan for the consideration of the Conference, it was stated 


15 


that their co-religionists want the same privilege also in the Municipal and 
District Boards. The Hindu members, of course, could not be a party to 
such an arrangement without injuring the interests of their own community 
and this must have been quite plain to every one taking part in the 
proceedings of the Conference.’ The Mahrdtta in a more practical tone 
says: ‘The centre of gravity of the entire agenda really falls upon the 
demand for communal representation in all-the deliberative and the exe- 
cutive bodies. Ten to one, Government will grant them the demand of 
communal representation throughout; but it remains to see whether the 
Muhammadan delegates in the Joint Committee convince their Hindu 
colleagues that such an arrangement is the only possible solution of the 
difficulty.’......... The paper further says : ‘ But when we come to the political 
part of the propaganda we are afraid we shall not ba able to see eye to 
eye with Muhammadan pioneers of the new era of self-assertion. HKven 
here we may be persuaded to agree to some sort of communal representation, 
but the Muhammadan ideas of adequacy are very unreasonable. In fact the 
Muhammadans here argue very much like the lion in one of. Adsop’s 
Fables.’ We know the favourite dodge of the big boy in the school who is 
in the habit of bullying the little ones. It is to be invariably the first and 
foremost in complaining to the school-master of imaginary injuries received 
at the hands of his young and altogether innocent victims. It will not be 
difficult to prove what community is playing the lion and perhaps also the 
fox put together with regard to representation in the elective institutions. 
Speaking of the Bombay Presidency alone, with which the Mahrdtia and 
ourselves are concerned, we assert without fear of contradiction that the 
Muhammadans have had no sort of representation by election at all. In 
the local Legislative Council ever since 1893 when the elective system was 
first introduced in it, no Muhammadan has ever been elected by any mixed 
constituency in this Presidency. As for Municipalities, take such biy cities: 
as Poona, Surat, Broach, Ahmednagar, Bijapur and many others, and the 
impartial political enquirer will be perfectly amazed to find that ever since 
the introduction of Local Self-Government Act in 1882, no Muhammadan has. 
ever been elected a member of any of these Municipalities. Could there be: 
a greater condemnation of the method of mixed election or a more positive. 
demonstration as to who is playing the part of a lion in the country than 
what is disclosed by the lurid light of dry facts mentioned above ?” 


11. “As to the knotty, but paramount, question of communal re- 
presentation, we think the Committee appointed at 
Phenix (20), 14th Jan. the Hindu-Muhammadan Conference will have to 
experience no end of difficulty in arriving at a satisfactory solution. Here, the 
extremists on both sides need a deal of cooling down; and the moderates on 
both sides should try to understand each other. Both sides should be 
animated, which we believe they are, by a true spirit of compromise. If 
the Committee are not able to arrive at an nnoderstanding at one meeting, 
they must hold a second and a third till they come to a sensible and 
satisfactory compromise. The Muhammadans cannot expect the Hindus to 
agree to their proposal of communal representation out and out. We wish 
good luck to the Committee in the solution of this knotty problem. As to 
the Hindi-Urdu question, we have already expressed our deliberate opinion 
that neither Hindi nor Urdu can be the lingua franca of India. All dis- 
cussion on the matter is simply futile. We don’t understand how the 
Committee can decide this question one way or the other. Surely neither 
Urdu nor Hindi can be forced down the throats of the Indian pope who 
speak thousand and one different languages ‘and dialects.” 3 


12. ‘Aye, the sacred remains of St. Francis Xavier are now veiled 


from the public gaze and will continue so perhaps 
Prayer for the downfall for a decade or two, perhaps for good. But should 
of the Portuguese Re- the body be exposed again, it will be the earnest 


77 rm a edad cain prayer of our people that it will not find Goa en- 


. se). Shrouded with the irreligious atmosphere of an 
th Jan, Ting, cols.  . atheistical Republic but breathing the balmy and 
- sinvigorating air of a God-fearing Monarchical regime. 
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ave no dc on at she. Saint whe has performed so many astounding 
e8:in the mor ust fled, will not fail to respond to the piteous 
@ry of the Goan ! he delivered from the Ogre: which ‘is playing 

havoc with the me face Empire. Already the signs of the dissolution 
of th View omens are visible on the Portuguese political horizon.......... 
Of course, the Republican censor is trying his level best to throw .dust in 
ne eyes “of the world by emphatically contradicting the rumours afloat, 
| ut it must be remembered that there is. no smoke without fire, and hence 
we are of opinion that the telegrams are quite true which give us to under- 
stand that the embers of a revolution to reinstate the amiable King Manuel 
are smouldering and may blaze forth at any moment. Let us hope and 
pray that through the powerful intercession of him whose venerable body 
rests on the bosom of our dear motherland, Portugal may soon be delivered 
from the unholy grasp of the irresponsible men who are guiding her destinies, 
and be handed over to the rightful heir of the House of Braganza who with 
the blessing of the Most High may steer the Ship of State to the haven of 
Progress and Prosperity.” 


*13. “The Bengal Government have launched forth a scheme of 
subsidising a newspaper to be called the Swlav 
Comments on the Samdchdr and to be edited by Rai Bahadur 
alleged subsidising of @ Narendra Nath Sen of the Indian Mirror. The 
amy journal by the R4i Bahadur is to start the paper and Government 
- Bengal Government. ‘ a 
Mahrdtta (17), 22na 38 to subscribe for 25,000 copies of each issue, which 
Jan. they propose to distribute in the schools. A sum of 
over fifteen thousand rupees is said to have been 
already made over in advance to Rai Bahadur Narendra Nath who is to issue 
the paper from March next. The news must come as a surprise to all. And 
the surprise lies not so much in the Bengal Government's offer as in the 
Rai Bahddur’s ready acceptance of it. The arrangement, as itis, would be 
unsatisfactory in every way. For, the new subsidised bantling would be 
neither an independent public organ nor a full-fledged official paper. In con- 
ducting it the Rai Bahadur will have to ply his pen keeping his eyes on the fat 
subsidy ; and the views voiced in it might not be his own. Neither would they 
be the Government’s views for the organ will after all be the Rai Bahadur’s 
paper, and any official opinions appearing in it will be second-hand ones as 
Pe being transmitted through the Rai Baha:éur’s mouth-piece. And evidently the 
Tie Official views will be dressed up and dished out at the hands of Babu Narendra 
ie Nath Sen in order to pass them on to the people. For there could be no razson 
| de ¢tre for the present arrangement unless it be that the Rai Bahddur’s 
aS stewardship is intended to dress up the official views to the popular taste. 
An official paper conducted officially and giving out the official view of things 
in an authoritative manner would have been quite welcome. That would 
have been extremely fair and manly. But we do not like the Bengal 
Government’s proposed way of stepping forth in the public press through the 
Réi Bahadur, the Government itself skulking in the back-ground.. The posi- 
tion is exalting neither to the Government nor to the Rai Bahadur. It only 
reveals the Bengal Government’s extreme shyness to face public criticism in 
@ direct way. ‘The subsidy is demoralising both to him that gives it and to 
him that takes it. And all the more pity it is that a man of so much standing 
vat Rai Bahadur Narendra Nath Sen should become a party to so unelevating a 

usiness.”’ 
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14. “ When we read in ihe Punjab papers the assertion that the Afghan 
Protest against the sup- 2¢WSpaper of the Frontier Province was being subsi- 
port accorded to the ised by Government we put it down to misconcep- 
Afghan newspaper by the tion........... So when the Honourable Mr. 8. Sinha 
Frontier Province autho- proposed to ask in the Supreme Legislative Council 
rities. - @ direct question as to the truth or otherwise of the 
Sind Journal (25), 12th statement in the Punjab papers, we expected nothing 
Jan. but a brief categorical denial.......... But the bare 
reply which the Honourable Mr. Jenkins has with apparent coolness and 
nonchalance furnished on behalf of the Government is the most startling 
that members of Councils have perhaps ever heard before. Mr. Jenkins 
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first stated merely that the ‘Local: Administration subscribed: ‘for -.a* certain., 
number of copies of the paper, but when Mr. Sinha asked.a supplementary” 
question as to the number of copies thus taken, Mr. Jenkins distinctly., 
and unambiguously stated that though the exact number of copies was not 
known to the Government of India, he believed the amount of ‘subsidy ’—., 
that is his own word according to the newspaper reports—was something - 
like eight hundred rupees ‘a. year—the exact amount which the Punjab- 
papers had given! We should have thought that when the Frontier: 
Government told the. Government of India that they were really subsidising ° 
the paperin question—known to be violently anti-Hindu, by the by—the™ 


fiat would have gone forth that the objectionable, nay, discreditable practice 
should cease at once. The Government of India surely understand that 
fhe dignity of evén a small local administration is very much lowered by 


the giving of a sort of bribery to a newspaper. We have heard of newspapers. 
of a. certain type—newspapers despised, discredited and distrusted by the. 


respectable public—being patted and patronised in the way of, advertisements 
and of printing or binding work of Government offices. That is at least not a 
violently indecent way of supporting parasitic ‘friends’, but this is the first 
time in modern India that we. hear of a-subsidy in the shape of an un-. 
conscionably large number of copies of the paper being subscribed for.” 


19. ‘‘The sore cause of the Indian agitation against the Transvaal 
Government has not yet abated and while Canada 
treatment of Hindu and JS 14st adopting the cruel methods of her sister. 
Muhammadan women in Colony in South Africa in harassing and persecuting. 
Mauritius, and an appeal the voiceless Indians, we are confronted with another 
to Government to stop serious situation which is equally fraught with mis- 
the emigration of Indian chief and which will still further widen the gulf already 


Alleged humiliating 


women to the Colony. existing between the rulers and the ruled of this 
Pe Bd grits 4 are country, if the things that are going on in Mauritius 
17th . ’ be allowed to pass unprotested and unchallenged. 


The Indians in Mauritius and especially the Hindu 
and Muhammadan women in that country are subjected to such humiliation 
as would warm the blood of men of even mildest temperament. A paper on 
‘the condition of Hindu and Muhammadan womer in Mauritius’ was only 
recently contributed to the Indian Ladies’ Conference at Allahabad wherein 
Mr. Manilal M. Doctor, Bar.-at-Law, Mauritius, made a strong appeal to the 
leaders of Indian womankind to consider the gravity of the situation existing 
there. ‘The paper begins with giving an account of the indentured Indian 
labour going to that colony which commenced about the year 1834. Indian 
men were taken to that country in large numbers along with women. But 
after a time it was found that the women were numerically few.. And what 
did the Government of Mauritius do? It passed a law by which it was made 
incumbent upon the Immigration Agents in Calcutta to recruit at least 
33 women to a hundred men. Indian touts completed the cruel work. Young 
women’ were recruited in hundreds and thousands for that unknown land. 
Daughters were torn from mothers, sisters from brothers and wives from 
husbands. What more tragical, heart-rending and shameful treatment could 
there be for the mute Indians than the one described by Mr. Manilal? The 
emigrants were thus ‘ told to proceed to Mauritius with a cargo of men threé 
times their number under conditions which would not do credit even to cattle 
breeders.’ And there too the miseries of the poor and ignorant women did 
not end. The ignorant Indian woman there had to live as a joint wife of 
two cr three men! What a disgraceful lot forced on the womanhood of 
India, eulogies of whom are every now and then sung by eminent Indians on 
public platform and in the Press!!!......... The learned Barrister says :— 
‘ After the arrival of the women in Mauritius, sometimes they are. oppressed 
by the French or pseudo-French overseers of sugar factories, if they dg 
not. consent to leave their Indian husbands in favour of those who hava 
every authority over their lives and liberties considering that the Protector of 
Indian Immigrants is a very weak man and the Magistrates. before. whom 
complaints could be made or tried are either related to the French planters by 
blood, marriage or social.intercourse. [I cannot here give you the details of the 
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 ofises of brutality which I know and. of which I can render satisfactory proof.® 
‘This is then ‘the real “state of things in Mauritius. It is indeed revolting to 
r min¢ nd so we too join ‘the appeal made by Mr. Manilal to the. 

- Honourable members of the Viceregal Council to persuade the Indian 
Government to stop immediately the indentured emigration of Indian women 
$0 th @ Colony, just as they did only recently in regard to the emigration of 
ndians to Natal. The point to be effectively dealt with in connection with 

Me ‘Free’ Indian women is the French law which is the only recognised civil 
law in Mauritius, which invalidates the marriages of Indians performed by 
Hindu and Musalman priests, as no marriage in that land is valid unless it 
be gone through before the civil officer. Indian women are described 
as ‘ concubines of so and so’ in all formal documents and legal proceedings 
in spite of their means and respectability and in many a case they are kicked 
off the house by men whom they regard as their lawful husbands. The 
ill treated poor women lodge their complaints in Courts, but to no ‘avail. 
The Magistrate.is powerless on account of the defective French Law.........- 
There are at present about 150,000 women in Mauritius and they are 
dishonoured there as if they were some wild tribes of the age of barbarism fit 
only to be enslaved and trampled und2r foot. We trust that Lord Hardinge’s 
‘ Government will not allow the grass to grow under its feet and will press the 
Secretary of State to do something in the matter.” [The Kesarz also gives 

a substance of Mr. Manilal’s lecture and remarks:—Should not Indians be 

ashamed of their action when they eat Mauritius sugar which is the produce 

of the above-mentioned persecution of independent and dependent Indian 

men and women ?| 


16. ‘At the ld®t meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council at which 
Lord Hardinge presided for the first time, the Honour- 
able Mr. Robertson made the welcome announce- 

‘akon ‘yechibitinn ee ment that a notification would be issued on Ist April 
dentured Labour emlgra- next prohibiting indentured emigration to Natal, 
tion to Natal. because a very ‘unsatisfactory position’ had been 
Sind Journal (25), 12th created there by the ‘ divergence between the Indian 
Jan.; *Kast Goftdr (45), and the Colonist standpoints’ and the ‘absence of 
22nd Jan. any guarantee that Jadians will be accepted as per- 
manent citizens of the South Africa Union after the 

expiration of their indentures’. Of course, this is rather too tamely put, but 
if the simple fact of an embargo being placed on the supply of labour is eloquent 
| a oe enough, and after all in these dealings between one responsible State and 
a | another—especially between dark brown India and a white British Colony— 
mild and dignified language is calculated to tell better, perhaps, than strong 
epithets.......... But we may be sure that we have not heard the last of this 
business. Mr. Gandhi and his compatriots in the Transvaal still maintain 
their heroic struggle in vindication of the dignity of humanity, especially 
: of Indian humanity; and this struggle is likely to become more thrilling 
since the Colonists have just begun to persecute women and children and 

seem determined to write themselves down in the page of history as pure 

barbarians.” [The Rdst Goftdr writes:—The decision of the Government 


of India will confirm the confidence of the public in the good intentions of 
their rulers. | 
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17. It is satisfactory te note that the announcement made by the 
Government of India regarding the intention to 

Bombay auidokde (73), Prohibit emigration of indentured labour to Natal 
16th cant Praja Bandhu in the near future has produced the desired effect. 
(44), 15th Jan. This shows that the means Government are about 
to employ is practical and possesses sufficient power 

to bring the Colonists to a serious and impartial consideration of the 
whole question relating to the treatment of Indians in the Colonies. The 
fervent appeal made to the Natal Government by the sugar factory 
owners to induce the Government of India to postpone the carrying 
out of their intention clearly shows that they cannot do withcut Indian 
Isbour. _ Their idle boast of procuring Iabour from other countries, if time is 
g ven ‘them, deserves no consideration as theif. experience has shown that 


i 


Indian labour alone is the best suited to their purpose. Before acceding. to 
the demands of the Natal authorities the Government of India have to 866 
that neither their own prestige nor the interests of their subjects aré 
jeopardised by any arrangement that may be arrived at. Any such arrange- 
ment must be based on the readiness of the Natal Government to recognise 
their responsibility to do justice to the Indians. Itis not a little surprising 
that while the Natal Colonists have been much perturbed over the India 
Government’s announcement, the authorities in the Transvaal should be 
restricting the entrance of Indian scttlers into the province and inflicting 
heavy fines upon their women. The non-admittance of the Indians who went 
to South Africa per 8.8. Sultan indicates how the wind yet blows in the 
Transvaal and emboldens us in our demands upon the Government of India 
not to budge an inch from the ground they have already taken up, but to 
proclaim, on the other hand, their determination to abide by the decision 
they have come to. [Discussing the projected prohibition of indentured 
labour to Natal by the Government of India the Praja Bandhu remarks that 
the action of Government will supply a sort of encouragement to the passive 
resisters in South Africa and will infuse new spirit into them. | 


18. “Ifit be true that Lord Morley was opposed to the appointment of 
High Court Judges as Executive Councillors on 
rinciple, his successor does not evidently intend to — 
ibetangan eh maa Alles 3 ethane to that rule ; for a High Court Judge has just 
able Mr. Krishnaswamy been appointed Councillor of the Madras Government. 
Iyer to the Executive The appointment perhaps also shows that Lord 
Council of the Madars Crewe attaches more weight to the recommend- 
Government. ations of the.man or men on the spot than 
oto Spectator (11), T,ord Morley is believed to have done. Lord Mor- 
st Jan. ee 
_ley’s self-assertion gave rise latterly to very strong 
adverse comment, and probably he was credited 
with worse sins than he had actually committed, because his lieutenant 
happened to speak of the Viceroy’s ‘ agency’ in defending his chief. 
It is not stated why the Maharaja of Bobbili resigned. In these days of 
great possibilities he may expect to be made a ruling Chief. The Zamindar 
Councillor of Bengal told his friends who presented him with an address 
some time ago that his appointment must have been due to his active interest 
in local self-government. Mr. Justice Krishnaswamy Iyer’s appointment 
creates a new precedent, and we may expect to see more Judges appointed 
as Councillors in future.” 


*19. “Itis a matter of immense satisfaction to the public that Risis 

oe P Justice Krishnaswamy Iyer of Madras has been 
ja” Wedkart’ bevy appointed to the newly created post on the Execu- 
23rd Jan ’ tive Council of the Madras Government. Accord- 
ing to the spirit of the new Reform Scheme, this 
additional membership is to be practically reserved for Indians. The first 
Indian to fill the new Madras post happened to be the Raja of Bobbili. The 
general trend of public opinion was against the selection of this gentleman, 
as the Raja was not then known to be a man of great education, culture, 
public: spirit or even experience of public affairs. Latterly indeed it 
turned out that the Raja was, notwithstanding all these disadvantages, a 
man of remarkable independence of view. But this very redeeming feature 
proved fatal to the balance of the Raja’s position in the Council. When 
Government appoints Rajas to their Councils, Government naturally expects 
them to behave*only like Rajas. It is theirs but to nod yes, raise their 
hands and say ditto. Had the Raja been like the bulk of his species, 
the Madras Government would have sae no difficulty for their State coach 
to run as smoothly as before, without any hindrance or impediment from their 
extra-ornamental remount. But apart from the unsuitability of his personal 
equation to the position he occupied, the Raja found that he had to pull up 
his conscience and vote with the Government against his convictions on 
certain matters, simply because the unwritten law of the service requires this 
subordination of personal judgment. But whatever the reason for his 
resignation—whether it was due to the Council being too hot or the Nilgiris 
being too cold for the Raja—the fact remains that the Raja was inclined to 
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oluptariy as.a0_ 4, Bile Coaneillor to make room for better 

ah fas sent. appt a though’ objectionable-from the point of 
@ _ er il prince ple. that recruitment t6 an Executive Council should 
de from the High Court, is on the whole peculiarly appropriate... Ag 
@ cfitic c - Government, Mr, Krishnaswamy Iyer ' was remarkably 
stron yan nC op optiy and though the actual experience of the limitations set 
¥ practical work to every idealist may be expected to have some sobering 


ie see eh 


‘ ffect upon the new member, still we may rest assured that the presence of 


‘Krishnaswamy Iyer in the innermost coterie of the bureaucracy will be a 


ri 
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, “goarantec that the light of public opiaion will not be obstructed in reaching 


e darkest corners of the administration of ‘benighted’ Madras.” [The 
Sudhdrak writes in a similar strain.| — 


20. “ Whatever the immediate causes of the Maharaja of Bobbili’s sudden 
i Bhan OS resignation of the Kxecutive Councillorship, we have 
18th Jan. Y “ls to hail the news of the appointment of so capable 
and so’ wholly popular an incumbent in the post as 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Krishnaswamy Iyer and congratulate Government 
on the choice for more reasons than one. ‘The selection of the Maharaja of 
Bobbili was never popular with the non-official public of Madras, and for the 
matter of that, with the Indian ,ublic too.......... We shall not be 
far wrong, therefore, in thinking that Madras will not at all be sorry 
for the exit of the Maharaja. As for the new incumbent we can 
only say that it is the happiest choice the Government have made 
and we congratulate Sir Arthur lLawley’s Government on the same. 
Undoubtedly the authorities in India are coming to find that it does 
not pay ultimately to run the machinery with incompetent agencies, when 
efficient hands are readily available, and that it is no sound policy at all to 
abandon men who have taken a leading part even as sober critics of Govern- 
ment on behalf of the people. The cases of the Honourable Messrs. Sankaran 
Nair and Krishnaswamy Iyer inthe Judicial and Executive branches of the 
service are instances in point. That so avowed a Congressman and so 
independent a critic of Government measures as the Honourable Mr. Iyer 
should have been chosen to co-operate with the Government so closely shows 
that a new leaf is being opened in the Madras official regume, which has been 
known for sometime past to be not over-sympathetic towards the Congress 
propaganda. Madras may well give the lead to India in this matter.” 


21. Notonly the Madras Presidency but the entire country will hail 
s with delight the elevation of the Honourable Mr. 
: Sdnj Vartamdn (46), Krishnaswamy Aiyer to the Hxecutive Council of 
18th and 19th Jan. His Excellency the Governor of Madras. Mr. 
Krishnaswamy has been known to be a thoughtful 
gelf- sacrificing statesman of a hivh order and has been playing an active part 
in the University, the Municipal Corporation and the Legislative Council of 
Madras and in the Congress. The appointment of such a man to this high 
post has given entire satisfaction to the people of Madras. [In the next issue 
the paper. questions the propricty of selecting the Indian members of Provincial 
Executive Councils from the High Court Bench as such a procedure, in its 
opinion, is calculated to deprive High Court Judges of their independence of 
the Executive. The paper thinks that the temptation in the way of Indian 
Judges is sometimes too strong to be easily overcome and so it suggests that 
the practice may be done away with. | 


“22. “ We are glad to note that’ Lord ee just before he retired from 
the post of Secretary of State for India made the 

Comments on the appointment of an Indian graduate to the Indian 
reported ggg ae of Educational Service. From this Service, Indians, 
Nice hy i shee whatever their intellectual qualifications may be, 
Oriental. Review (19), Were as a rule excluded. So far as we know no 
18th Jan, _ Indian from this Presidency was appointed as a 


member of this Service. Many an Indian graduate 


has. passed. the highest examinations at Oxford and Cambridge with great 


d tion, Veh no Indian was found suitable to fill a post in the Service. 
, nder these circumstances, we welcome the appointment of Mr. J. C. Koyaji, 
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21 
a local graduate, to the chair of Political Economy and Political Philosophy 
at the Presidency College, Calcutiia........... We trust that Lord Morley’s 
successors will in future bear in mind the claims of educated Indians to 
posts in the Indian Educational Service whenever suitable occasions arise.” 


28. “An inquirer ” writes to the Sind Gazette :—“ Will you or any of 
your readers kindly enlighten me on the following 
| sence eo points:—(1) Is there, any rule or order of the 
Departments of Govern- Government prohibiting the employment of Hindus, 
ment. Muhammadans and Native Christians in the Customs 
Sind Gazette (24), 14th Preventive Service, Karachi? If there is no such 
pani Phenie (20), 14th yuyle or order, why is it that no pure native of India 
sie has been taken on in this Rervice, although there 
are plenty of capable natives in the Customs office proper ? (2) Why do not 
the natives of India get employment as signallers in the Telegraph Depart- 
ment at Karachi? (3) Is there any reason why on the N.-W. Railway a 
Hindu or Muhammadan, no matter what his qualifications are, is started on 
Rs. 25 as a guard, a Parsi or Christian on Rs. 50, and a ‘white skin’ on 
Rs. 80?” {The Phenix also publishes the same letter. | 


24. “We have before us a memorial sent to Government by Messrs: 
Annaji Pandurang Kokatmer and other non-Lingayat 
Allegation that Rao inhabitants of Athni, wherein most serious allega- 
Bahadur Rudragouda tions are made which, if true, go to show that 
cage metic alae whilst the Lingayats of Athni and the spiritual heads 
fee P of the said community were quite willing to so far 


Athni (Belgaum). | | , 
a toads (13), respect the strong feelings of non-Lingayat Hindus 


19th Jan. on the subject as to drop the proposed Vyasantol- 


procession, they were egged on to insist upon it by a 
Government official, of the responsible status of a Deputy Collector, Rao 
Bahadur Artal, who was in actual charge of the taluka and was thus bou nd to 
pour oil and not inflame. ‘I'he memorial purports to speak on the authority 
of a diary of Mr. §. Mangasuli, the Lingayat leader at Athni, produced 
by him ina Vahiwati case at the Athni Mamlatdar’s Court. A certified 
copy of the whole diary was according to the memorial obtained by one of 
the parties under the following circumstances :—‘ A certified copy of the 
whole diary was applied for by one of the parties to the Vahiwati Case, 
but Rao Bahadur Artal ordered the copy already prepared to be destroyed 
and the original to be returned to the party producing it; but a revisional 
application to the Collector and a civil suit filed by the party against whom 
the case was decided have left the Mamlatdar no option in the matter. Mr. 
Artal’s endeavour to suppress the evidence in a case in which he had no 
jurisdiction proves his interest in the matter as well as the importance of the 
document.’ Hniries in the diary show, it is maintained by the memorialists, 
that Mr. Artal acted as the most interested and painstakingly active partisan 
on behalf of the Lingayats, if not the inciter of the insistence of the Vydsantol 
procession. Is this all true? If itis, more important than the disallowing 
of the procession is the question of the conduct of Mr. Artal. We trust that 
Government will sift the matter to the bottom. They can do so easily by 
calling for the diary, now in the custody of the Athni Court and perusing the 
contents for themselves.” 


o | On the whole we may congratulate the Bombay Government 
on the. satisfactory evidence disclosed by the 
Comments on the Excise annual report of the Excise Department of a welcome 
Administration Report of change in their Excise policy of the past. ‘This 
the Bombay Presidency ¢hanoe has synchronised with the coming of His 
oe 3,  Hxcellency Sir George Clarke in our midst and shows 
ndu of Bombay (12), h ". 
17th Jan. ow @ single person in authority with strong con- 
victions may set arignt things in spite of the adverse 
currents of official traditions and red- tapeism. Since the last two years, 
instead of allowing the liquor-shops in the Presidency to multiply fast and 


wide, we have seen a tendency on the part of the authorities to gradually curtail 
CON 2309-—6 
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ml ec } fof iidebiie ‘and to increase the duties on ‘alias foreign as 
bias Indian. This welcome tendency was maintained to a satisfactory 
gre tn tt ha: acting year too and temperance advocates will be glad to see 


Peng many ‘as 196 licenses for retail country liquor-shops were cancelled 
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ring the year in the whole Presidency. ‘hat so many as sixty of these 


~ eurta Iments were due to the recommendations of local committees is a proof 
ibe utility of these bodies and amply justifies their existence and the 


necessity of the Government allowing them wider and wider discretion. 


Bombay alone did not benefit during the year by any further reduction in 


the number of liquor-shops—save one, which, however, owed its disappearance 
not to any temperance movement, but to sheer necessity as no site 
could be obtained for the location of the shop. Year before lasta number 
of licenses had been cancelled on the recommendations of the local ward 
committees. ‘Temperance reformers, however, cannot be persuaded to believe 
that there is no further necessity to curtail the licenses in this city. Both 


country as well as foreign liquor shops. are too many in this city and 


there is an urgent necessity of their further reduction. Inthe matter of foreign 
liquor-shops especially, there is ample scope for curtailment. We regret to see 
that there was an increase of so many as 17 licenses in Bombay City and 34in 
the mofussil, for shops dealing in foreign liquors. This increase is attributed 
to the reduced license fee “of Re. ‘1. and also to some extent to the 
increasing demand for this spirit for ‘industrial and domestic purposes.’ 
The imports of fermented liquors are reported to have increased by over five 
lakhs of gallons in the past year, Bombay contributing mostly to the increase. 
These figures are sufficient to prove the urgent necessity of further checks 
being placed on the importation of these cheap foreign liquors, which are 
admittedly more injurious to health than country spirits, but which on account 
of their attractiveness and fashionableness allure an ever-increasing number 

of victims into their meshes. Regarding the sale of.toddy and other 
country liquors, in addition to the reduction by 196 of the number of retail 
shop licenses we welcome the attempt made to mitigate the evils of the 
auction system, by fixing a limit tothe biddings. Each year some experiments 
were made at Poona, Ahmednagar, etc., to estimate the average expenses of 
shops and the maximum fees which they could afford to pay for the 
licenses. As a result of these experiments, licenses for country liquor-shops 
in the Ahmedabad, Nasik and Dharwar Districts have now been given by lot 
among approved applicants at these fees. In other districts auctions were 
held, but if the bidding rose to 25 per cent. above the fees so fixed, the 
auction was stopped and the license granted to one of the bidders selected 
by the Collectors. This move on the part of the Government, though not 
an unmixed good, is a welcome step, inasmuch as it puts a much needed 
check on extravagant bidding and the evils that follow. We have said 
that it is not an unmixed good, because where the bids are equal, the 
Collector’s choice of a licensee cannot but come to be regarded as a 
favour and it is not always advisable to introduce favouritism as a factor in 
business matters or in administrative dealings........... To obviate the 
necessary evils resulting from the hampering of a free competition among 


the traders, the licenses granted under the new system ought to be revised 


carefully every time to see if anything like monopoly has been established by 
the favoured candidates. We welcome also the arrangement made to’ 
make unfermented toddy more readily available than before in comparison 
with the deleterious spirits. ‘T'wo other measures in the right direction may 
also be noted in this connection, we mean the rrohibition of the sale 
of foreign liquors on the premises of all mofussil shops and the imposition 
of a minimum fee of Rs. 100; and secondly the introducticn of a half dram. 
measure. Up to now the dram was the smallest legal measure, but now no one 
need be tempted to buy a dram when half a dram would be sufficient for him... 
The report makes some adverse remarks onthe temperance propaganda in this 
Presidency........... It characterises the activities of the Bombay ‘Temperance: 
Council as practically vain. Whatever view the authorities may hold, the 


duty of the Council and such other bodies is clear. They should not flag in. 
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their efforts to: knock at the door of the Excise Department. They. must 


also more actively enlist the sympathies of the ‘mass of people addicted to 
drink.”’ 


*26. “ Temperance workers will note with interest the several changes 
Waledita AT). 2908 Jan introduced in the Abkaéri Administration which have 
00, es been noted in the Excise Administration Report. 
of the Bombay Rees for 1909-10. In former years licenses were sold by. 
auction to the highest bidder, and the drink-selling competition resulted in 
reckless bidding which could leave hardly any scope for any honest trade. But 
recently these bidding scandals have been found out; and in the year under 
report, attempts were made to fix the fees at such amounts ‘as would yield 
the fullest legitimate revenue to Government and yet would allow a reason- 
able profit to the licensees.’ “For this purpose the volumes of the sales at 
the different shops to be sold were estimated and the expenses incurred were 
taken into account; and the amount of fees which shop-keepers could afford 
to pay was thus fixed upon.. In three districts licenses were granted by lot 
tO approved candidates at these fees, while in others the shops were put to 
auction ; and if the bid rose to 25 per cent. above the fees so fixed, the bid. 
was stopped and the license was granted to one of the bidders selected by 
the Collector himself. Owing to this new system, the report tells us, the 
aggregate bids for the Presidency fell by more than three lakhs of rupees 
during the year under report. ‘The people will be thankful to Government for 
haviog put down this illicit trade to this extent at least. We wonder that the . 
evil was not perceived sooner. But the new system has diminished the 
frauds of the trade in one respect only. Complaints are still coming from a 
few places that the shop-keepers still persist in malpractices. With reference 
to this the report says: ° It might appear as if Government had given up. 
revenue to which they were justly entitled under a quixotic idea of benefiting 
the ‘people which has not been fulfilled. But if their hopes have not been 
realised, at any rate Government’s hands are clean, and the licensees are not. } ae 
driven to indulge in these practices by their inability to make an honest profit. eye 
} 
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The remedy now lies with the consumers who, if they insist, can now get 
what they are entitled to for their money as it can be supplied at a profit.’ 
(The ztalics are ours.) ‘This 1s a sorry commentary on the auction system as 
it prevailed in the past years. Now that there is scope for honest trade, it Rae 
ought not to be very difficult and very inconvenient for Abkari officers to Bera 
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detect and prevent such malpractices. ‘The co- operation of the people would, ~ 
of course, as the report says, facilitate the work of prevention and detection. | 
Such co- operation can be begun in no better way than by empowering the Bice 
several local Committees to inspect liquor-shops. The Committees would oa 
work as honorary bodies and would thus help the department in inspection | bee 
work. If Government make a beginning in the matter, they would be giving 
a proof of their sincere anxiety to secure the co- operation of the people i in 
putting down this curse of drink. ‘The reduction in the number of country-— 
liquor-shops must give great satisfaction to all those interested in the cause 
of Temperance. In the year under report, there were 190 retail shops less 
than in the last year. Sixty were closed on the recommedations of the local. 
Committees appointed to consider the possibilities of reduction in large towns, 
107 were closed in the rural areas on the recommendations of the Collectors. 
and 24 shops were closed as there were no bids or inadequate bids. The 
appointment of the Committees has been justified, as their work in reducing 
the number of shops, in changing the sites, and in fixing shorter hours will 
show. ‘l'hey haves been eminently useful to the cause of Temperance, even 
in their present status of purely advisory bodies. Their scope for usefulness 
would be infinitely increased if some real powers were entrusted to them. 
The growth of the drink evil may be gathered from the amount of country- 
: liquor consumed during the year which was more than that of the previous 
year by 44,782 proof gallons. The craving for drink may be seen from the 
official remark that ‘ taste for the strong drink is growing.’ The closing of 
liquor-shops has certainly helped to reduce the consumption,’ especially 
in the Surat District.” 


and principal. t ing that enede: our: bhbetsbicin in; the 
= tohdr 3), meport. is the: growth of the use of cocaine and the 
uehar \'), efforts made by the department to check it. Almost: 


‘ Jam- “daily prosecutions in Bombay for the sale of cocaine 
cane , in contravention of the Abkari Act have failed to 
yc! eke the hint of the drug. In spite of the extreme vigilance 


ie of the Abkari Department and of the Police, the importation of the deleterious 


‘drug has not been checked, and the problem that in consequence presents 
itself for solution to the authorities is of such magnitude that it appears to 
be impossible to arrive at any practicable solution in the matter all at 
once. It seems, however, that the large profits derived from the sale of the 
drug have tempted many foreign sailors and others on sea-faring vessels to 
try their hand at the trade. Owing to the limited scope of the efforts of the 
department, these persons have escaped from the clutches of the law. In 
view, however, of the mischief that is being done by the illicit importation of the 
drug it is high time that the Abkari officers made vigorous efforts to reach these 
irresponsible smugglers. Besides, in order that a substantial check might be 
placed on the importation of cocaine the countries exporting the drug must 
be induced to place a heavy embargo on its export. By such means alone can 
a substantial check be placed upon the illegal trade in this most noxious drug. 

[The Jdém-e-Jamshed writes in a similar strain and suggests that the quantity 
of cocaine, 6 grs., which a man can legitimately keep in his possession should 
be still further reduced and the amount of fine may be increased so as to act’ 
as a deterrent. | 


*28. “The only objection tothe ‘local option’ idea which. the Temper- 
ance societies are pushing on strenuously just now is 
-Pdrsi (48), 22nd Jan., that it takes the respectable moderate consumer at a 
Eng. cols. disadvantage. It is put to him very strongly that to 
vote for the retention of a liquor-shop is to take an 
active part 1 in the demoralisation of his fellow-men; not exactly to turn a 
deaf ear to ‘ the scream of the trampled wife’ for his toddy does not affect the 
Indian like that, but. to encourage a terrible list of abuses all the same. Still, 
little harm would be done by local prohibition, and it would not be wise to 
expatiate on the non-representative character of a popular vote. Among the 
jungle tribes this method of promoting temperance could not hope for success, 
for with them it is a deep-rooted, and certainly not a modern belief, that 
liquor keeps away fever.” 


29. ‘Anant’ writes to the Prakdsh :—It is to be regretted that in spite 
of the efforts. of Government and the public for the 


How to reduce the con- ast four or five years, nothing practically has as yet 


sumption of liquor : é: 
amongst the people. been done to check the drink habit amongst the 


Prakdsh (134), 18th people. There is disagreement between the Govern- 
Tan. ment and the people regarding the measures to be 
adopted tothat end. Moreover the orders of Govern- 
ment are not properly carried out by Abkari officials. We are sure that a 
powerful check will be exercised upon the sale of liquor if liquor-shops are closed 
for three days during the Muharram and Holi holidays and for one day during 
other holidays. Care should also be taken, at the time of granting licenses to 
liquor-shops, to reduce their number to a considerable extent. We also invite 
attention of the Abkari authorities and the local Abkari Committee 
to the advisability of closing the shop in Mandai near the temple, and those 
in Matharpeth and Machi (Satara). 


80. The Bombay Kamgir Maratha Mandal have met under the presi- 
dentship of Sir Bhalchandra Krishna and requested 

’ ‘hig uor-shops pig ter Government to close the liquor-shops for at least 
holida . uring “Me *Oo'l three days during the Holi holidays. The vice of 
 Restrs (121), 17th Jan, drinking has spread far more among the Marathas 
than in any other community similarly situated.. 

We hope that the benign Government will accede to the request proferred by 


the backward classes. No one should advance at this janitere the false and 


ieee 


ie 


absurd argument that the poor people have no other luxury. but drinking. 
We do not mean to urge that the liquor-shops are kept open with any 
deliberate wicked motive. But indifference regarding them is dangerous. 
People are prone to be mischievous during the Holi. To throw the shops 
open to them precisely in these days is to set Satan loose. It does not. befit 
the sympathetic endeavours of Government in other directions to improve the 
status and condition of the people. We know that Government desire 
sincerely to close the liquor-shops during the Holi. The majority of the 
District Officers also hold the same opinion. It is regrettable that Govern- 
ment disregard the protest raised by ignorant rayats to please a few District 
Officers. If they will send for the record of Magisterial cases during the 
Holi, they will come to know how people are swallowed up in the Holi fire i!" 
of immorality on account of drinking liquor. ‘nm Scotland and Ireland in | 1 
which people have been drinking for generations together, shops are closed i 
entirely on Sundays. Government should consider betimes the effect that 
will be produced on the minds of the people, if’ they will not accede to the 
prayer of the Maratha Mandal to close liquor-shops during the Holi. 
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81. “The Bengalee and the India have drawn attention to the 
irritating and inquisitorial nature of scrutiny which 
Alleged harassment of [ndian passengers proceeding to or returning 
Indian passengers going to from England are subjected to at the Bombay 
and coming back from Qystoms House. The baggage of an Bngland- 
England by the Custom _ | ar 
and the Police authorities, "turned Muhammadan Barrister of Hyderabad (Sind) 
Pha nix (20), 14th Jan, was recently subjected to an unusually vigorous 
search, with the result that the Customs officers 
seized without rhyme or reason a number of printed pamphlets containing the 
proceedings of a meeting held in London protesting against the attitude of 
Russia and England in connection with Persia. The gentleman who 
experienced this treatment at Karachi is, as far as we know, a Moslem 
Leaguer, end the pamphlets in question, if we mistake not, were recently issued 
to-all parts of India by the All-India Moslem League. Lhe sutho- 
rities concerned owe it to the public to clear up this matter. We are now 
told that outward bound passengers are required to furnish their names, 
address, the object of their visit and other particulars before they are allowed 
to embark, and these are sedulously telegraphed to Scotland Yard. Incoming 
passengers undergo even worse indignities, for the whole of their luggage is 
searched and their letters and books overhauled, while non-Indian passen- ) 
gers proceeding to England, whatever their position or antecedents may . 
be, are allowed to go unmolested and are immune from all this sort of gcrutiny. 
The India mentions a recent case in which a well-known gentleman of position 
unconnected with politics was subjected to the humiliation of being kept 
listening to a letter written to him by his wife being read out in the hearing of 
his fellow- -passengers. I% is stated that this sort of scrutiny 1s carried on 
regardless of the icaiilon. reputation or aloofness from politics of the passen- 
gers. We hope that our leaders will take up this matter in right earnest 
and move the authorities to put an carly period to this intolerable state of 


things.” 


32, ‘ Many efforts have been made to make the Muharram pass without | | 

its troublesome incidents, butin vain. Committees 

Comments on the Mu- of leaders of different sections of the Moslem commu- 

harram riot in Bombay. nity were appointed, but they too ended with merely 

Oriental Review (19), 

18th Jar. pious expressions of peace and good-will for the 

very good reason that the disturbances are not due Hi} 

to the Moslem leaders, but to the rabble and riff-raff who are always ready i 
for mischief and plunder.’ The Government has wisely bound itself not to 

interfere with the religious movements of the country, but surely this compact 

goes only so far as they do not clash with the essentials of religion and with 
the. general peace of the public. Surely a movement which threatens a 
breach of the peace ought not to be tolerated. ‘This was seen in the promp- 
titude with which Government stepped in and prohibited the Ganpati 
festival when it was becoming a public danger and a nuisance.......... 


This year the defiant, disorderly and unlawful attitude of a section of the 
con 2309—7 
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ed abr innocent Sedble- who were 
she f of theit hensdy: by excessive curiosity. This was, 
ttable, ectiate, for a riotalways claims its toll of innocent. 


lives.” : Thist or ry is reason that thé public are now appealing to the Govern- 


to take steps to’ divest the ¢dbut procession of its mischievous elements. 


Hf this cannot be done, we would go even further and ask the Government to 


p to it altogetner. Itisadrastic measure, we admit, but chronic 


i. Sinipleints require drastic remedies. Surely, it is the duty of the 
si elotatitient to maintain peace and order. If these are threatened by 
“any movement and if innocent lives are sacrificed every year, it is incumbent 
on the Government'to leave off its attitude of non-interference and insist that 


peace and order should be maintained even at the expense of offending a 
particular section of the public. A firm and determined line of action ought 
to be decided upon before the next Muharram. It is absurd to charge the 
educated section of the Muhammadan community with lethargy or indiffer- 
ence during the annual occurrence of these troubles. For not only do they take 
no part inthe Muharram celebration but they seem to have absolutely no 
influence with the rabble of the community. It cannot be asserted with 
any correctness that they have not exerted themselves to bring the uneducated 


section of the community to a better and more peaceful state of mind; 


they have unfortunately failed—failed not for want of earnestness, but 
because of the inflammable and fanatical nature of the men they have had 


to deal with. The-riots cannot be called a disgrace to the entire Muham- 
madan community.” 


*83. “Though the sensible portion of the public has realised the difficulty 
vee which the local authorities had to cope with in try- 

Jou Mog, we _— ing to meet the wishes of the opposing sections of 
ig es the Muhammadan community during the last 


Muharram, and though every one must confess that the Police had a very 
‘anxious, arduous and responsible task to perform in maintaining order in the 


disturbed quarters, there is a general feeling both amongst the Hindus and 
Muhammadans that Government ought to devise measures which will make it 
unnecessary for the authorities to order the military to fire indiscriminately 
upon an unarmed mob.......... What was done after the mob had dispersed 


‘should have been done for dispersing the crowds from the first or when danger 


was apprehended owing to the attitude which the rabble had taken. Secondly, 
was it necessary to use deadly bullets in dealing with an unarmed crowd? 
The object evidently was not to kill but to disable and disperse the 
disorderly. ‘This is not the first time that bullets have been used in this 
city and the public have felt dissatisfied with the procedure adopted. We 
doubt if the British public would ever approve of such a method of dispersing 
a mob of innocent spectators and rowdies in England or elsewhere.......... 


In our judgment it is the duty of Government to inquire if the particular 


method of firing upon and dispersing the mob that was adopted was 
justifiable, and whether a more humane procedure could not have been re- 


sorted to. Further, those who are in front of the crowd must have known 
that an order to fire had been given, but it is extremely doubtful how far it 


was known in the midst of noise and disorder to those who were behind. 
Hence many are of opinion that blank cartridges should have been fired by 
way of a clear warning to these who were in front as well as to those who 
were behind. Last week we observed that the people ought to have been 
informed in the disturbed quarters that the authorities would order the 
military to fire in case of emergency and passers-by and spectators prevented 


-from coming towards Bhendy Bazar and Pvdhonie. As a matter of fact 


Rao Bahadur Chunildl Setalvad did warn the people later on after the 


-assembled crowd had been treated to bullets that unless they dispersed they 
_ would be fired upon. Could not that have been done long before the situation 
. became so critical? Cannot the services of troops or regiments be availed 
of for preventive purposes on such occasions long before the actual outbreak 
of riots? These are some of the questions that are being discussed by the 
Hindus and Muhammadans alike. Tt is not for us to suggest more satisfactory 


methods of dealing with such situations as the authorities had to face during 
‘the last Muharram. But we are echoing the general feeling when we say that 
the present method is not as satisfactory and humane as it ought to be, and that 
it behoves the Bombay Government to deal with the various questions that 
arise in connection with the last Muharram riots in a judicious, oroad- minded 
and sympathetic spirit.” | Hea . 


84. Inthe course of a lengthy article, the Gujarati siiseation the 
Cutandit 34), 15th arguments embodied in its English columns (vide 
Pech paragraph 17 of Weekly Report No. 2 of 1911) and 
writes :-—We repeat that is would have been better 

if firing had not been resorted to. At the time of the disturbances in Mulji 
Jetha Market in 1908, we had suggested the use of the water-hose in place 
of the rifle, At least those who were merely spectators would at once 
have run away out of fear of beinz drenched and the heavy loss of dife 
could have been reduced. ‘The next question is what steps should be taken 
in future. Even Muhammadans themselves admit that some of the 
more unseemly occurrences attendant on the Muharram are not enjoined 
by their religion. Until these are strictly put down, the Muharram distur- 
bances are bound to recur. And if they recur, Government alone will be 
responsible in the eyes of the public. No one will be surprisad if Government 
go the length of prohibiting the ¢dbuts next year, for until the Sunni leaders 
give a sufficient guarantee for the maintenance of peace and order, the 
question of allowing the ¢début celebrations cannot be settled. This brings us 
to the question: where are the self-styled leaders and representatives of the 
Moslem community, who were so ready to deliver long speeches about their 
rights, at Nagpur ? I®f they cannot bring abou’ peace between the two sects 
of Muhammadanism, what right have they to style themselves the leaders of 
the community ? Really speaking, these leaders do not appear to be leaders 
at all! Is it not the duty of the Bombay Government to ask the leaders of 
this Presidency why they cannot maintain peace in their community? The 
Muhammadans, in their demand for rights, style themselves the gate-keepers 
of India! But the recent disturbances have proved that they are “ gate- 
keepers’ who cannot remain quiet and will not allow ®8thers to remain quiet 
and that their leaders are quite incompetent to check théir mutual intolerance, 
violence and want of discipline. Howcan those “ gate-keepers’’, who cannot 
compose their own feuds, guard this country ? : 


30. Itis only the British Government that could put up with such | 


fool-hardiness and fanaticism as is displayed by 

Akhbdr-e-Isldém (69), the tdbutwallds during the Muharram, in spite of 
14th and 18th Jan. the fact that Government in their goodness have 
declared the Muharram a public holiday and thus 

incurred a loss of thousands of rupees to their banks and in their offices, and 
that the Police go out of their way during these holidays to grant every 
facility to those doncerned. If there had been an Islamic ruler reigning over 
the country he would never have put up with such violence. We do not 
understand why the British Government do not follow the course adopted in 
other Muhammadan States and stop the practice. Looking to the fanaticism 
of the tdbutwdlids even the Muhammadan leaders cannot do anything in 
the matter. [In a later issue, the, paper writes :—Some of the local Gujarati 
papers have severely criticised our leaders in connection with the unseemly 
disturbances. But we fail to understand how any blame attaches to them, 
when we remember that the educated classes have no connection with the 
tabuts which, really speaking, are’ against'the tenets of Moslem religion... We 
ourselves have never regarded the ¢dbut celebrations as religious or holy. 
How then can the leaders of the community be considered blameworthy ? 
The whole mischief began by the Bdrd-Imdm-wdllds refusing to carry their 
sandal. Add to this that the Chokt Moholla tolt went about singing some 
lines openly charging the leader of the Rangiri Moholla ¢débuts with having 
accepted a bribe of Rs. 400 from Mr. Edwardes for consenting not to pass 
through Doctor Street. This was two days before the Muharram day and we 
are sure everyone then realised that the konkani tdbuts would not be carried. 
It would have been possible, perhaps, at this stage to check the mischief if’ ‘one 
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he konkani leaders had come: forward. ‘and 

> the’ other ‘sections. ‘there was no’ necessity for 

eat all. We w I here ask our contemporaries to cast a: glance 

dition of ther communities. They will note that in spite of 

r leaders, the unrest among the Bengalis and a certain 

of # ed in the murder of several Government officers, 
aaa f wae samy by. strong action and stringent legislation on the part of 
Government that the situation improved. And if similar strong measures 
are taken by Government in connection with the Muharram we are sure the 
‘Muhammadan leaders will not object. We trust that Government will not 
lame the whole Moslem community for the mischief made by a handful of 


illiterate and fanatic tdbutwadllds.] 


, 86. The Muharram riots have resulted in the loss of innocent lives and 

ae tre general topic of discussion in all communities in 

Sdnjy Vartaman (46), the city is the desirability of finding out if there is 
14th Jan.; Bombay Samd- sny other remedy for preventing such wholesale 
char (73), 16th Jan. ; linoht fut What he Anolactae 
Kaiser-i-Hind (39), 15th slaughter in future. atever the nglo-indlan 
- papers might say the Muhammadans will never 

abstain from observing the Muharram nor will Gov- 
ernment change their long-standing policy of non-interference in religious 
matters. At the same time if the Muhammadan community in their 
‘celebrations act so as to endanger public security, such interference becomes 
necessary. It is inexplicable to us why Government did not revive the 
Muharram Committee, which had proved successful to some extent. We 
believe that such a Committee would be of no little use in helping the Police 
during these ten days of trying work. It is just possible that if a Committee 
be formed of the leading members of the community and the authorities take 
their measures in consultation with it, they would be successful in carrying 
the Muharram celebrations through peacefully. In this place, it must be 
noted with regret that though numerous speakers come forward to speak in 
demanding political rights for Muhammadans they are nowhere to be seen 
when there is a danger of such outbreaks and a necessity of pacifying the 
masses. Is it not their sacred duty to come forward betimes and to prevent 
such disturbances ? Will the Muhammadan representatives in the Legislative 
Council come forward and say what they have done in this direction | ? We 
would urge upon Government the necessity of minutely investigating into the 
origin of the disturbances. In crder to assure the public mind, if for nothing 
else, they should see if the Magistrate was right in giving the order to fire. 
We trust Government will appoint a Committee to consider all this and to 
suggest the best means of preventing such occurrences in future. [The Bom- 
bay Samdchdr considers the disturbance as a disgrace to the Moslem 
community and to the city at large and declares that nothing but compulsory 
education can tame the fanaticism which gives rise to such riots. It opines 
that in future it would be better to entrust the work of maimtaining peace in 
the disturbed quarters to the Military and asks if it is not possible for the 
detective Police to find out the rowdy element beforehand and proceed against 
them legally. The Katser-1-Hind writes :—If, in future, the Police adopt 
sterner remedies, the Muhammadans will have to thank their more mischievous 
and fanatical‘element for it. The Police have been showing themselves more 
anxious to attend to the susceptibilities of the Moslem community during the 
Muharram than of any other community during their holidays. But there isa 
certain class of Muhammadans who far from feeling thankful for the concession 
find amusement in disturbing the peace of the city. | 


87. It is well known that the Police have been harassing the Muham- 
peypmencec madans of Bombay for the lasttwo years. The 
“Muslim Herald (18), Muhammadans knew that they would be fired at and 
23rd Jan. consequently had determined to keep silent. The 
of Police were trying to have a procession of a few 
tdbuts at least, and Mr. Setalwad, the Magistrate, personally went to the 
tdbutwallas and asked them to get their tdbuts out. He ought to have known 
‘that. in. view of serious public disagreement over the matter it was dangerous 
| to have & procession of a few tdbuts Only. Afterwards the spectators were 


Jan. 


‘fired on. The Police ought to have made it known beforehand that t 
tdbuts -were not to come out and then the at would have xept fo. th 
houses. 


—*38. There is not a single man who does not feel grieved at the doplot- 
Moslem (66), 99nd able events of the Bombay Muharram. The Tzmes 
Tan of India Says that the Police Commissioner exercised 
much patience and ordered the Military to fire on 
the mob to maintain order. Butit does not say whether the firing was justified. 
Many of the dead were quite innocent and were killed for nothing, They ought 
to have used blank cartridges in the first instance. ‘I'he situation did not 
justify the firing of bullets. ‘There is nothing to prove that the people were 
rising against Government. Such are the opinions expressed by the public. 
We think that itis desirable to clear up the matter and to remove misgivings 
in the.public mind by ordering a thorough inquiry to be made into the affair. 
It would be impolitic to keep the matter in suspense. We would, therefore, 
like to add the following words to the question to be put by a Muhammadan 
member at the next meeting of the Legislative Council: * That a Committee 
be appointed to inquire whether it was necessary to kill and wound people 
with bullets and whether the firing was lawful.’ 


39. “The Muhammadans of Bombay are extremely dissatisfied with the 
oe management of the Muharram during the last two 
gas ht i 7 te years. Some of them have written a letter to the 
Herald (18), 18th Jan. Secretaries of the Anjuman of Bombay, humbly to 
request Government to institute an enquiry into the 
cause of the riots and the necessity for the use of arms during the Muharram. 
The good Secretaries have informed the public that they have duly received the 
letter, and they have sent no reply to the writers. Others sent a similar request 
to Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla who could not very well follow the example of the 
Secretaries of the Anjuman simply because the Anjuman has no constituency 
to face and the Honourable member has.” [The Muslim Herald suggests that 
a non-official committee should be appointed to investigate into the cause of 
Muharram disturbances and to submit their independent report to Govern- 
ment. | 


40. “It is a shameful thing to have human beings shot down like wild 

os | beasts in the midst of a peaceful city. It is a grue- 
J an, fing. cls (49), Th some sight to see bleeding wounded men being 

: carried on push-carts and on charpoys through the 
streets to the hospitals and two cart-loads of dead to the morgue, as they 
were last ‘'hursday afternoon. It is a. pathetic fact that innocents should 
have to suffer along with the instigators of the riot, as apparently did some 
in the crowd who were killed. It is a humiliation to all loyal citizens of the 
city whose crest bears the proud motto, ‘The first city in the Hast,’ that 
there should be cabled to all parts of the civilized world this news: ‘ Religious 
riot in Bombay. Crowd fired on by soldiers. Forty-two killed and wounded.’ 
It ought to be felt as an ignominious disgrace by all Muhammadans that some 
of their number, for no adequate reason whatsoever, have brougnt turmoil 
. and bloodshed upon the city.” : ) 


41. “It is a common thing for the Police to arrest persons on suspicion, 

and to subject. them to all those annoyances which 

Compensation should be are more or less inseparable from an investigation ; 

paid to those who have jt ig a little less common to launch unsuccessful 

unjustly suffered at the prosecutions. The powers given to the Police may 

hands of the Police. re <3 

| | be necessary in tle public interest, but some recent 
Indian Spectator (11), 

21st Jan. events in this as well,as in other parts of India 

suggest the question whefher the injured persons 

| should not receive some sort of compensation when they have been harassed 

on. frivolous grounds. Private complainants are made to pay compensation 

_ to accused persons when the complaints are found fo be frivolous. Against 

_ the. mistakes of the Police, however egregious, there is practically no remedy, 

- though for-flagrant illegalities the erring individuals may be brought to book. 

, Much has been said: of the annoyance.caused by, the Police to innocent people 
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: ¥ © huntin; out of anarchica diceplaetoes:' In this Presideney 
under was made in connection with the detection’ of the culprits 
ho had th rown. a bomb at Lord Minto. Several persons who were discharged 
in the Nas ik conspiracy case must have suffered in mind, if nothing else, for 
» long ¢ ti me. Why should not Magistrates and Judges be empowered to order 
peer um to be paid from the public funds in suitable cases to persons who 
have unjustly suffered? The officers who are appointed by Government are 

not likely to abuse such power, while the Police will be a little more careful.” 


*42. “The Excise report for the past year confessed to a failure to 
Alleged inadequacy of SUppress the cocaine trade in spite of considerable 
the sentences passed in activity in prosecuting smugglers and illicit dealers. 
cocaine cases in Bombay. Until the Bombay Magistrates develop a more 
| Parsi (43), 22nd Jan., serious conception of the duties in this respect, the 
| Eng. cols. trade is likely to flourish. This week a Muham- 
madan was charged before the Magistrate with having 54 grains of the drug 
in his possession. Hehad three previous convictions for the same offence, and 
the Magistrate fined him Rs. 175. This is nothing more than making the 
Police Court share in the profits, for the profits are so enormous that anybody 
would risk a paltry fine for their sake. As this was the third repetition of 
the: offence, it is perfectly obvious that imprisonment with hard labour would 

‘be the only deterrent.” 
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*43, Assome dead rats were found in Dharwar the Male Training College, 

Mr. Karandikar, Educational Inspector, 8. D., asked 

Alleged compulsory the students, through the Principal in charge, to have 
inoculation of the stu- themselves inoculated. They did not consent. to it, 


dents of the Dharwar oq were asked to leave the College. One or two 


7 Oe eae oa Saad students only got themselves inoculated according 


in to the order of the authorities and remained in the 

College. We learn that some more have since then 
sought admission after getting themselves inoculated. Such mismanagement 
had never taken place since the establishment of the College. 
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44. The Dnydn Prakash reproduces with approval a statement made 

| by Sir Alexander MacRobert at the recent Agricul- 

Bones should be subjected tyral Conference of the United Provinces, in the 
to a prohibitive export. ¢ouree of which he condemned the export of bones 


TH x Prakdsh (50) from India and characterised it as taking away so 
| Gosh Tan ’ much blood out of the country, and suggested that 
et the proposal made by him for levying a prohibitive 


eg export duty on bones should be favourably considered by Government to 
wait encourage agriculture in the country. 


45. The Moslem calls the attention of Government to the practice, 
prevalent in the Deccan, of dressing up boys as 

Suggestion that the females and making them dance in the public. It 
se iteiee ool + declares that the practice results in emasculating 
put a stop to by law. the boys and suggests that it should be taken 
Moskm (66), 8th Jan. | COgnisance of as an unnatural offence and put a stop 


to as early as possible. 


46. “The most objectionable item in the whole process of assessing 

and levying income-tax in Sind is the system of 

| Complaint about the enquiry adopted by the assessing officers. The 
a! system of epecesing m- officers instead of making an independent enquiry 
mar rae yw 7th Jan, Only send for some well-known sethias of the town 
Eng. cols. ’ and get their figures from them direct with the 
result that a considerable field for speculation and for 

the exercise of likes and dislikes and recrimination is opened. The very fact 

that the assessing officers year by year institute enquiries from the very same 

men lends them an importance of which they are not slow to take advantage. 
‘They become the ‘sought for’ men. They can command a following and 
-an influence which is felt in the town but:.not perceived by the assessing 


‘officer. It is no wonder to. find that under such circumstances a hand oil 


préseman is taxed higher than a factory owner. It is only a natural exercise 
of authority to benefit self in return for the assistance rendered.. We are in 


possession of instances where men who are rich and ‘able have: been omitted 


and men who cannot bear even Rs. 10 incidence are taxed very high.. The- 
whole system of enquiries and incidence ought to be reviewed and varied. 
That alone will remove palpable and too frequent anomalies.” 


Legislation. 


_ *47, “The Honourable Mr. Gokhale will introduce in the Imperial Legis- 
| lative Council a Bill relating to compulsory education. 
It may be remembered that a similar resolution was 

Comments on the moved in the Council last year, but the Government 


Primary Edvoation Bil. of India was strongly opposed to it, and it fell 


Gujardti (34), 22nd through.......... What Government are requested 
Jan., Eng. cols. to do is to lay down a programme which may be 
carried out within a certain period. ‘The experiment 
may be first made in some particular localities and 
be further extended in the light of experience. The difficulties are 
more imaginary than real. A Government which can easily pass unduly 
repressive laws against the public press and public meetings in the interests 
of peace and order can very well make primary education ‘compulsory for the 
ultimate good of the masses within reasonable but ever expanding limits. The 
prosperity and progress of the people depend upon the spread of education, 
and no sacrifice is too great and risk too serious which are undergone in that 
beneficent cause. As regards the required funds, strict retrenchment and 
even special taxation will prove the best sources of increased revenue. We 
hope Government will not, this time, shrink from this its great responsibility 
to the people under its charge, and will make at least a modest beginning 
in the way of the goal to be reached in the near future.” 


48. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale has declared his intention to introduce 
Bombay Hamachir GD. Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council having for 
19th Jan | ’ its object the making cf primary education free and 
compulsory. The idea is indeed happy and welcome, 

and the public rightly expect that every popular representative will deem it 
his duty to support it and that every official member will facilitate its passage 
through the Council. Our views in regard to this question have made such 


rapid progress during the last decade that the subject may be said to 


have definitely entered the pale of practical politics and no case remains 
to be made out forit. Mr. Gokhale’s Bill, being indicative of the direction in 
which the popular demand could be best met, deserves nothing but sym- 
pathetic attention at the hands of Government. Here is an opportunity for 
Lord Hardinge to accede to the most pressing demand of the Indians, and 
consequently we hope that instead of regarding the present Bill as at best a 
private measure, His Excellency will leave his Council a free hand and allow 
it to discuss itin a quite independent spirit. The shortcomings of the present 
system of primary education, the smallness of the amount expended over 
it and the needs of the country, are matters that have been discussed thread- 
bare and require no further elucidation. The noble example set by His 
Highness the Gaekwar has been now before the country for a sufficiently 
long time to remove any misapprehensions, and s0 it is hoped that the Gov- 
ernment of India will not hesitate to accept the principle of local option and 
allow those Municipal and Local Boards which are prepared to experiment 
in the matter to do so and to raise the necessary funds for the purpose.: ‘That 
would be an indirect means of strengthening and ‘elevating the position of these 
Boards and hence it is an urgent necessity that rssolutions should be passed 
by the public in support of the senouspyee Mr. Gokhale’s measure and 
forwarded to Government. 


49. “In spite of the recommendation of the Factory Comission, the late 
Mr. Harvey while introducing this Bill ip the Vice- 
Comments on theIndian yoy’s Council remarked that Government would not 


Factory Bill. | 
Prats Bani iu (44), 15th CA" for any criticism of the provision restricting the 
= = a were committed toit. This avowal, which by the way 


working hours of, adult «male aperatives:; that thoy 


rfficier it 4 justification for. the inference that ! 

dia ‘d wing’ an open mind to bear upon the subject. 

ié in “re t inate glo-Tndian jourtial sufficed to arouse the Secretary of 

sd Indi to Suéh ‘an extent as to send an’ expert to inquire into the 

of the Indian mills. ‘We make’ no complaint against this, but'we 

y that ‘the attitude exhibited by Government in not accepting the 

- findir gs of the Commission specially appointed in this connection and of an 

| admittedly representative character is, to say the least, strange. The restric- 

tion proposed to be imposed will not certainly tend to add to the prosperity 

‘of the Mill industry, which is, if anything, in quite a wretched plight just at 

‘present. In spite of this, it is a misfortune that Government will not change 
‘their mind.” | 


50. It is evident from the disctission on the Factory Bill that ‘the 
me official members want to restrict the hours of labours 
ae Saar weckact in mills to twelve while the non-official members do 
(115), Qist Jan. not want to have any such restriction at all. But 
: the evidence given before the Factory Commission as 
regards sweating in our mills in the year 1905 leads us to think that some sort 
_of restriction on the hours of labour is essential in the interests of the opera- 
tives, We would, therefore, suggest that the Bill should fix the hours of adult 
labour in mills at thirteen with an interval of half an hour for rest. Such a 
compromise will, we think, be acceptable both to the mill-owners and to the 
employees. ‘The Indu Prakdsh writes :—As the Factory Bill owes its oriyin to 
the commercial instincts of Lancashire it is not very difficult to detect the real 
object it has in view. The arguments against it have been nicely focussed by - 
the Honourable Mr. Dadabhoy and it is needless to reiterate them. Now that 
. public opinion as regards the Bill has been fully roused, we hope Government 
will be prevailed upon to show the courage necessary to safeguard the interests 
of Indian manufacturers and to defeat the attempts of foreign traders to win 
them over to their side. | | 
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51. Now that the hours of labour of both juvenile and adult labourers 
an are to be restricted by the Factory Bill we would 
Coa WAS, ET) hOER beg to suggest that before the measure is finally 
poe passed a proviso should be introduced therein making 
it compulsory on all factory owners to provide free primary education to all 
“the children employed under them. The mill-owners should also be asked 
to prevail upon their employees to bring their children to be educated at 
- their schools instead of allowing them to run about the streets. The money 
 gpent on the education of the factory labourer will be well spent inasmuch 
as it will turn them into intelligent and efficient mill operatives and the 
- measure will thus eventually prove beneficial to the mill-owners as also to 
labourers. The mill-owners can very easily afford to spend money on the 
education of the children of their operatives as every month they have at 
their disposal a good round sum from undrawn wages and fines. We hope 
that Government, though not in a position to introduce free primary educa- 
tion throughout the country, will prevail upon the mill-owners to make a 
beginning in that direction. 
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Education. 


52. oe The history of t the \dtinistration of the Gujarat College during 

the last three decades gives one much food for 

Cimiasbinte on the criticism about the capacity of our Gujarati friends 
transfer of the Gujarat to manage an institution like the College. We all 
College,.Ahmedabad, to slong thought that the example set by their Mahratta 


--- creas Depart- friends would be imitated by the Gujaradtis and the 


Oriental’ Review (19), incessant cry for an English Principal and English 
18th Jan. Professors paid by Government would not be con- 


tinued long, but we are sorry to find that after all 

the College is to be taken over by Government under its wing. We must 
ankly say that we do not rejoice at. this transferrence ‘of the College to the 

: hands of, Government. Gujarat ha’ no doubt recently shown very unsatis- 
*\ fastory signs and Gov ernment must have been anxious to take over the only 
“College which’ ‘existed there under 'the direct control of its Educational 
*Pépartment. If the Fergusson satel could produce such satisfactory results 
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' friends not have shown similar results without importing English Professors ? 
Has not our University produced a sufficient number of capable men to work 
as Professors? Nobody can say that it has not. But we are afraid the 
Gujarat College has not been managed in the right _ be RAR § 


Gujarati friends have shown a very narrow spirit in the management of this. 


institution and, as in the case of their Municipality, have shown themselves 
unfit for being entrusted with the control of such institutions. We wish 
some bold spirit connected with the College would write the history of this 
institution. It would be instructive and interesting, though for us Indians 
very sorry reading. Sir Chunibhai would have earned the praises of his 
countrymen had he attempted to bring the College on the level of the 
Fergusson College and other similar institutions without the aid of 
Government.” | 


03. “It was only last year that the Educational authorities felt, i& 
biasaiion: that the expedient to raise the salaries of trained teachers 
tbkand tetas ths have who used to draw very low pays. We are, however, 
undergone training for one S02TY to perceive that no increase has yet been made 
year at the Hyderabad in the salaries of such of the trained teachers as 
Training’ College (Sind) have received one year’s training at the Hyderabad 
should be better paid raining College. These men unfortunately do not 
than at present. get better salaries than untrained teachers who have 
garner (59), dist Dec, assed only the vernacular School Final Test; in 
see some parts of the province the latter draw even higher 
salaries than the former. This state of affairs is certainly unjustifiable and 
ought to be remedied. We have no mind to say anything against experienced 
untrained teachers ; we would rather desire that promotions should be con- 
ferred on such of them as have served faithfully. But it is reasonable to have 
some consideration for the status of those teachers who join the Department 
after receiving one year’s training at the College. Rs. 12 a month is much 
too meagre a starting salary, especially in these days when living has become 
much more costly than it was before. It will be much better if teachers who 
have received one year's training receive Rs. 15 instead of Rs. 12 as their 
starting salary ; those who have received two years’ training, Rs. 20 and Rs. 22, 
instead of Rs. 15 and 18; while those who have completed the course, Rs. 25 
and Rs. 27, instead of Rs. 20 and 25 as at present. ‘I'he maximum salaries to 
which they can rise should be fixed at Rs. 25, Rs. 40 and 60 respectively.” 


Ratlways. 


04. <A correspondent writes to the Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kadntha 
Gazette:—The B. B. & C. I. Railway authorities 

Complaint of inconve- have been turning a deaf ear to the complaints of 
nience suffered by the Railway passengers at Umreth as if their sole 
travelling public at the business is to look to railway profits. Kvery one 
Umreth Station (b.B.& jnows that Umreth has been fast risin b 
C. I. Railway). g 1n import- 
Kdthidwdr and Mahi nce as a Taluka town, and as it is the seat of the 
Kdntha Gazette (79), principal Civil and Criminal Courts in the division, a 
15th Jan. large number of passengers is seen daily going to 
that place. But there are no convenient arrange- 

ments at the station for any class of passengers. ‘There is no waiting-room 
provided for the first and second class passengers and the third class 
travelling public have to find their seats in dust and mud. Again, there is no 
raised platform, with the result that numerous passengers receive @ more or 
less severe fall in boarding the train or getting down from it. Lastly, the 
station roof does not cover any part of the platform and so the passengers 
have to remain exposed to the inclemencies of the weather and suffer untold 
hardships. ‘The road leading to the goods-shed is not macadamised and 
consequently the cartmen find it difficult to drive their loaded carts without 
being cruel to their animals. If for nothing else, for the sake of the dumb cattle 
it is the duty of the authorities concerned to have a paved road at least in the 
Railway compound. It has been said that these grievances have already been 
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under an Indian Principal’ and Indian Professors, why should our Gujarati 
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noticed ‘by the authorities, but when after so long time nothing has been. 
__ one inthe matter the above intolerable state prevailing at the Umreth 
-_. ‘Station has been published in the hope that the grievances enumerated above 


 . §5.. “The Corporation at its meeting last week considered the important 
He Cat ee ee, | questions of the closing of the road between the 
Complaint against the G.I. P. and B. B. & C. I. Matunga Stations and also 
B,.B.& C.I.and G.I. P. of the closing of the Chaupatty crossing for foot- 
Railway, Companies 7¢ passengers. Both these questions affect vitally the 


Sabie’ leval tee hyper" interests of the public and it was well that the Corpor- 


Fie Wide niire soad. ation on the recommendation of its Commissioner. 
Abiniel ager (19), took up a stronger attitude in the matter. With 
18th Jan. regard to the road joining the two Matunga stations 


it must be observed that it connects two thickly 
populated places and it will be placing all the inhabitants in an awkward 
predicament to close the road for every sort of traffic. When the G.I. P. Rail- 
way purchased the strip of land lying between the G.I. P. and B. B. & C. I. 
Railway lines it was expressly stipulated by Government that tha closing 
of the aforementioned road would not be allowed. Notwithstanding this, the 
Ue Government of India on the recommendation of the Railway Board has 
Haat | allowed the G. I. P. Railway to take steps to close the road. This is highly 
agg unfair and unjust and several Corporators were justified in their resentment 


aa at the unwarranted interference of the Government of India in this matter. 
ti) An inquiry is at present going on regarding the protest of the Matunga and 
aoe. | Dharavi public against the closing of this road and it may be hoped that the 
| further protest of the Corporation will go far towards convincing Govern- 
ment of the fatuity of the course if is pursuing......... At Chaupatty there is 
a small level crossing for foot-passengers. ‘The closing of this for vehicular 
traffic was allowed as the big bridge was constructed by the Railway Company. 
2 | But there too there was no thought whatsoever of doing it even for foot- 
a passenger traffic. Such a closing would mean extreme inconvenience to a 
| large section of the public which will have to take a long and circuitous route 
in the absence of a proper crossing. All this inconvenience will be the result 
of the Railway Company’s desire to etfect’'a paltry saving. The proposed 
action of the B. B. & C. I. Railway is unjustifiable and we hope that 
Government will revoke its sanction. ‘The wonder is that such a sanction 

Ee bs was accorded at all.”’ 
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56. It is to be regretted that the Railway Companies are trying to ride 
roughshod over the long-standing right of way 
Jagad Vritt (117), 15th of the inhabitants of Bombay by closing the 
Jan. wicket gate at tne Chaupatty level crossing and by 
erecting work-shops on the property lying between 
the Matunga and the Mahim Stations and thus closing the Matunga Road. 
We feel sure that the Government of Sir George Clarke will not allow the 
Railway Companies to have their own way in the above matters and will 
insist upon their keeping the wickst gate at Chaupatty open to the public and 
providing an overbridge at Matunga in place of the public road which has 
been closed. 
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*57. ‘One of the most important innovations of Lord Curzon was the 
formation of the Railway Board. Unfortunately the 

Pdrsi (48), 22nd Jan., system under which the railways are still worked by 
Eng. cols. } Companies getting a one-anna profit leads to a 
divided authority almost incompatible with the con- 

sideration of the railway question in relation to the public as proprietor... 
..see. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway appear to have taken 
' the long-deferred compulsion to provide overbridges as a personal affront, 
and plead the sanctity of their balance-sheet against the request that they 
should still keep the Chaupatty level crossing open to foot-passengers. hig 
in the face of the fact that in the projected reclamation scheme a large plot 
has been earmarked for the use of the railway, though a'large section of the 


* 
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public would like to see the Back Bay section abolished altogether, ‘dle 
on the part of the Company a conception of their relations and duties to the 
public which we can only characterise as unique.” 


Municipal vives. 
08. Some time back, Government had written to the Corporation urging 
the advisability of having a Pasteur Institute in 
sepimereamel ot te Bombay and calling upon it to contribute its quota 
attitude towards Govern- towards its expenses, which were estimated at 
ment’s proposal for the Rs. 20,000 perannum. The Corporation appointed a 
foundation of a Pasteur Committee to consider the letter, and the Committee 


Institute in Bombay. on inquiry from the officer in charge of the Kasauli 
i _— Samachar (73), Tnstitute learnt that he could supply the serum in 


tubes to Bombay and such distant places, but that for 
this certain appliances and instruments were necessary, and that he was wait- 
ingforthem. From this the Committee has come tothe conclusion that there 
was now no necessity of having a new Pasteur Institute in Bombay and taat it 
would be more advantageous to get the serum from Koonoor. ‘This suggestion 
appears no doubt plausible if we have merely to look to the saving of a few 
thousands of rupees; but we have more important considerations to look to. 
In the first place, even if we grant the possibility of sending it out, will the 
serum so obtained -be as safa as that manufactured in Bombay itself ? 
Secondly, why should such an advanced Presidency like ours, merely for 
the sake of a few thousand rupees, be dependent in such an important matter 


on a distant place in another Presidency ? When Government are prepared ° 


to lend the proposed Institute in Bombay the use of the building, officers 
and the other facilities of the Parel Laboratory and also to pay the larger 
part of its current expenses, it is not proper that the Corporation should not 
acknowledge the necessity of such an institute. Be it remembered that 
these Institutes are bound to grow every day in utility and in popularity and 
itis possible that in course of time every Presidency will come to have one. 
In all these circumstances, we would urge upon the Corporation not to 


be led away by the suggestion of its Committee, but to give a direct reply to 
Government’s question. 


09. A correspondent writes to the Indu of Bombay :—“The Back Bay 
: semicircle commencing at the foot of the Malabar 
Complaiat about Hill and lengthening itself out to the farthest end 


insufficient lighting of the of the Colaba Reclamation Road furnishes one of 
footpath along the Back 


- Bay (Bombay) the finest seashore walks in India. It has, there- 
Indu of Bombay (13), fore, become customary for the citizens of Bombay to 
14th Jan. - turn out on most evenings, especially Sunday ones, 


foralong walk along this fashionable road. ‘The 
public, I think, have consequently every right to see that the road is very well 
lighted, for it continues to be frequented by the poor and the rich, the Indian 
and the Huropean pedestrians long after the sun has set. It has, therefore, 
long puzzled me why the portion of the road between the Marine Lines and 
the Wodehouse Bridge has so long remained without any kind of lamps what- 


soever.......... I earnestly appeal to those responsible to satisfy this ane 
need which is felt by all.” 


60. A graduate correspondent writes to the Andhra Patrika:—Replying 
Swain Va to an interpellation in the Madras Legislative 
ft hs ae SL the Local Government have stated that a 
Government disqualifying B. A. without property qualification will not be 
graduates without éligible for election to Taluka Local Boards. Why 
property qualification for should graduates without property qualification be 
election to Taluka Local declared ineligib!e for election while illiterate ryots 
a Patrika (65), ore eligible for it? It is very unjust on the part of 
aoe eR eR (65), the Government of Madras to shut the doors of local 


self-government against B. A.’s in the present days 
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ae Native States. 

@ would suggest that the title of ‘His Majesty’ should be 
pera - conferred on His Highness the Nizam on the occasion 
on thatthe title of the forthcoming Imperial Durbar at Delhi. His 
ity’ should be Highness rules over a territory extending over 
aness 82,000 square miles and producing a revenue of 
bi Durbar. nearly ten crores of rupees, which is more than 
oslem (66), 8th Jan. | What several Huropean rulers enjoying the title of 


; > 


jee ‘His Majesty’ can boast of. He is, moreover, an 
| ‘ally of the British Government whose loyalty has been fully put to the 
ee test at the time of the Mutiny of 1857. The honour, if conferred, would be - 
ae a graceful tribute in return for the big province of Berar which has been 
t - made over to the British, and it would also go to justify the title of Emperor 

| borne by our sovereign. The title suggested is also necessary to distinguish 
His Highness from other Native Chiefs none of whom possesses territory 
more than one-third of what is possessed by him. We hope our suggestion 
will be duly considered. | 
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Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
| Secretariat, Bombay, 26th January 1911. 
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| Report on Hative Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBA) ¥ PRESIDENCY | 


: For the Week ending 28th January 1911. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are » requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information.as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect. soba fs 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Bania); 56. °°. 


Hormasji Jamshedii; Parsi; 48 ...  «. 


Somél4] Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 50... 


Pirozshéh Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A., ; Parsi; 
84, : 


Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... oi 
Jamshed@ji Framji; Parsi; 44 oe: wv 
Jamnddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 
Jehangir Sordbji Taleyarkhan’; Parsi; 34... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brédh- 
map); 31. 


Byrémji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 


Rustamji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 


Parsi ; 438, 


Maneklé] Ambaéram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 


Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 


Narsarwanji 


( Rev. R.S. Hume ; 28 
y Rev. J. E. Abbott ; 48 eee eee eee 
( Rev. Tukaram ; 55 


(1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. one 
Démodar Ganesh Pddhye, M.A,; Hindu 
(Karahdda Brahmin); 50. 
Bhau Bébaji Lathe ; 
Jain) ; age 45. 
Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brdhmin) ; 80, 
J.C. F. D’Souza ; Goanese; 40... ons 


Dr. Willivald Pais, L. M. & S.; Goanese ; 
80, 


F. X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 48 oss sii 


Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahdébkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 87; 
Muhammadans. 


Premchand Isardés Bijldni ; Hindu (Ami)) ; 
24. 


Kesandds Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 
Deosing Shadmsing ; Hindu {Amil) ; 23 _... 
Vishindas Panjainmal ae eee 


; 


Jamatmal Lalchand ; 87 ... » so: ave 


a> 


Hindu (Puncham 


“No, | Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
' 2 ; peat : 
Anato-TELEGU. 
65 | Andhra Patrika ... «| Bombay ... | Weekly ...| Kashindth Nageshwar Rao; tara toca 2,000 | a 
| Hee ‘[-mman) ; 40. 4 
i 
ENGLISH GUJARATI AND A 4% 
Urpv. | ‘i 
| 66|Moslem .. ..  ...|Poona .. ..| Weekly ...  ...| Daudalli Hakim Magduballi Muhammad-| 1,400 | 
an ; 35. : 
ENGLISH, Mara’THI AND 
‘ GUJARATI, 
67 | Hind Vijayi ...  ...| Baroda’... ~ =a] Weekly... «| D&hydbhdi Kasandds Shh ; Hindu (Bania);} 600 | 
41. : 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE | 
AND CONCANIM. | i 
68;Aluz .. ..  «.|Bombay ... ...| Weekly...  ...| R. Noronha; Goanese ; 35 ~~ a oo 4 
| 
GUJARATI, 
69 | Akhbér-e-Islim ......) Bombay ... _...| Daily .» «e.| Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 45. | 
70 | Amrit Mani sis ...| Rajkot  ... ..| Quarterly ... ...| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharva, : 
71 |Baroda Gazette ...  ...] Baroda... =... Weekly ... _—...| Javerbhdi Ddddbhdi Patel; Hindu} 1,000 | 
(Patidar) ; 39. a 
72 \BhératJivan ...  ...|Bombay .. ...|Monthly ... ...|Daydbh4i Rémchandra Mehta; Hindu) 800 J 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. iH 
| 
73 | Bombay Samachar a Be. ee ...| Daily via ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 
Parsi ; 41. 
94 | Broach Samachar ..| Broach...  ...| Weekly ... _ ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 ---| 400 
75 | Buddhi Prakash ... .../ Ahmedabad ...| Monthly ... ...| divanlél Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa; 1,250 
: Shrimali Bania) ; 34. . 
76 | Cutch-Kesari ... ...| Bombay... »o| Weekly ...  ...| Damiji “a Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswél) 1,500 
Bania); 33. : 
77 | Din Mani ... +e cool DEOMCN ks soot A00s ia ...| Nathalal Rangildds (Bania) ie “es 200 : 
78 | Kaira Vartaman ... _...| Kaira ee ed es ». «| Kahaéndds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 | 
56. 
79 | Kadthidwar and Mahi Sadra 7 saat pie ...| Motilal Chhotalél Vyds; Hindu (Audich/ 800 : 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
80 | Kdéthidw4r Samachar. ...| Ahmedabad me tee a ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
81 | Loh4na Samachar et Do. sas a: a io ...| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 80... 500 
82 | Loka Mitra «ee Bombay ... __...| Bi-weekly... .;.| Kaikhosru MAnekji Barjorji Minocheher-; 1,000 
7 ‘ Hom)ji, B.A.; Parsi; 41. | 4 
83 | Navséri Patrika ... ...| Navsdri ... — ...| Weekly... _...| Harivallabhd4ds Prdnvallabhdds P&rekh;| 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
84 | Navsdéri Prakish ... ...| Do. a ae we =~ ess | RUStamji Jdmaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 | 
85 Political Bhomiyo... “ Ahmedabad ior aa oe ...| Noorkhan Amirkh4n ; Muhammadan; 50. 950 | 
—86 Praja Mitr& . os «-| Karachi... ...| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar J agjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 ; 
| Br&hman); 39. es , 
87 | Praja Pokar cco = ove UAE eee eo] Weekly ... — ...| Hormasji Jamshedii ; Parsi48 = ae oes 475 4 
88 | Prétahkal aes ...| Ahmedahad ...|Monthly ... ...{ Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu’ (Bréh-| 1,250 | 
3 | man) ; 30. | i 
89 | Samalochak io eee} Bombay eve ee.| 2Ti-Monthly ...| Manildl Chhabérém Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 43 
Brahmin) ; 43. | 
90 Satsang — ee he ...| Fortnightly »-| Chunilé] Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania);61.} 1,500 a 
91 | Surat Akhbér .. «| Baroda. © ss| Do. ave sn] Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 —...|_ 800 J 
| ~ rt: 
92 | Vasant ... és .+.| Abmedabad ee| Monthly ... «| A’nandshankar Bdapubhai 7 B. A., 650 Ng 
. LL.B.; Hindu. ; | 
Hipt. | | a recat | t 
98 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Bombay es eos] Weekly a .«| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brdhmin) ;} 6,200 ; 
whér. | . 40 .s 
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...| Damodar Ganesh Pédh 
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Vishnu Vithal Man 


Brahman) ; 46, 


...| K. H, Mudvedkar 


kanastha Brahmin) ; 22. 


...| Vindyak Nanabhai 
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dnya) 
Mabadev Panduran 


(ChitpA4wan Brdhman) ; 42. 
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...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke 
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...| Hari Dharméréj 


Brahman) ; 44. 
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Manratai—concluded. 


124 |Madhuker... .. «| Belgaum .. | Weekly ... ...|Janérdan Nardyan Kulkami; Hindu) 316 a 
ea | (Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. or 


125 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt | Satdra sa --| Monthly «<2 = oe =k Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 300 
; ; 24, 


: 126 | Moda Vritt w+ ave] Wi (Satéra) .... Do. 40s se] D&modar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 100 


Braéhman) ; 29. | 
127 | Mumbai Vaibhav .».| Bombay ... -»| Daily oe ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu) 1,500 | 


ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 39. ! 


...| Lakshuman Rdmchandra Pangdrkar;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman) ; 35. 
...| Rangnéth Vishnu Kaéle ; Hindu (Chitpawan 206 


128 Mumbai Vritt ... a ee ove see Weekly ove 
129 | Mumukshu se ...| Poona ‘ise ol ee oe 
180 | Nasik Vritt a ee ow en ee 


Brahman) ; 24. 
131 | Pandhéri Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Shola-/ . Do. om ..-| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). -Bréhman) ; 44. 150 
132 | Prabhaét ... ee ...| Dhulia (West Khén- Monthly ... ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, OB. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhd4da Brdhman) ; 35. 
133 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| desh), Brahman) ; 44. 


134 | Prakésh ... ace | ee] SACATA as ({ Do. ove ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 
| péwan Brahman) ; 33. 


135 | Rashtrabodh ode so0] EOODR sus --| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat  ... ote ise 300 


136 | Rashtrodaya oe oe ae tS oe ool Ge ove 1S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpawan Brah- 200 
man); 30. 


137 | Saty& Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... ...| Weekly a. ..-| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpadwan| 1,000 i . 
| Brahman) ;27. ie 


138 | Shetkari ... int ...| Ahmednagar aul ee sn .--| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A., LL.B. ;| |. 

| Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 

(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde ; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin); 48. 

: | (3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A., LL.B. ; si 

Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) : : 96. 


139 | Shivdji Vijaya... ---| Sholapur ... e+} Do, oss .--| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale;. Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


140 | Shold4pur Samachar | Do. eee «| Do, 0 eel Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 400 


141 | Shri Saydji Vijay ».| Bombay ... it De fre .».(Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 
Manager Ddmodar Savlar4m Yande ; : 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


142 | Shri Shanu ove ooo] Satara —s ave a a ..| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
| Brahman) ; 28. 


148 |Shubh Suchak ... «.| Do. i. «| Do, ©  e»e| Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hinduj 200° 
_(ChitpA4wan Brahman). ee 


ssa ..-| Vishwanath Govind Sant, 1,000 


145 |Sumant ... ese --.| Karéd (Satdra) ...) Do, eee -»-| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Sdraswata 


| Brahman) ; 35. 
146 | Vaidyak Patrika .... —...| Bombay... iat aM 


147 Vichéri eee eee eee Karwar (Kanara) eee 


144 | Sudharak ... es .--| Poona ay wa: oe 


eee eee 06e eee 


Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;| About 
| Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


148 | Vijayeo Mahrétta... ...|Kolhépur .. «..| Weekly. —«..| Bhujangrao T. Géekwad; Hindu| 500 ~~ | 
(Maratha) ; 25. | 


149 | Vinod ... ... «| Belgaum... _ ...| Fortnightly .--| Dattdétraya Rdémchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 150 h 
| (Séraswat Bréhman) ; 21. i 


150 | Vishvabandhu ...  .../ Kolhapur ..  ...| Weekly... .  «..| Balwant. Krishna Pisal ;, Hindu (Maréths) ; ea | ik 


29. 
151 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... ...] Monthly se ove (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni . ee TOG 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Séraswat Brahman). 


152 | Vrittasdr... we oe Wi (Satéra) —...| Weekly... _«...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu vend 250 
| pAwan Brdhman) ; 40. 


158 | Vyépdéri ... = nee = ss] Poom® = wwe Swe] Doo, soe «= eee | Nana Dddaéji Gund ; Hind (Dathasth Bed 500 


) man) ; 42. 
154 | Warkari ...  .. | »+.| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly «| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
pur). Bréhman) ; 85, | . 
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7 e vee ova Bukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... - ...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 500 
mat y Rak : cata tapi inige Stes) , madan (Abro) ; 24. 


«| Do. «| se| Hakim  Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


rl Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ..,| Lekhraj Tilokchand; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 .... 00 
Nye hit iat Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly ...  ...| Khdnchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 


bbe. ¢ poaee Cae eae . | : 
Sind Kesari eis kee Shikérpur (Sind) veal’ Do. +.» ee) Cheléram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa);; 550 


ops Unov. 


Bombay Punch Babédur.... Bombay ... ...| Weekly °...  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,200 
| Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


$69 | MuGde-Rosoer «0 2.) Do; ©... ..| Do.  «.. «ss Munshi Mahamad Husain... 0. “as.| on 


168 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér vei DO. sees wse| Daily = ..~—w| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh’ 800 
| : : | 3 Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


GusaRa Tr anD Hinpr. 


be | 164 | Jain vs sees eee] Bombay ... —...| Weekly... —...| Bhagubhdi_ Fatechand Karbhdri; Hindu} 2,600 
) | (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Be) 165 | Jain Mitra a a ely i idee al 00 
a Ps | 
5 166 J ain Samachar ee eee Ahmedabad eee Weekly er 1,100 


mali J aay 30. 
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: ~ Ee Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
i | printed in italics. : 

ee ; B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Rownpaper % in the 

oe above list is printed in brackets after the name. 

| a | C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
ae List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Al or @) is the last letter of a word, 

esi the accent is left out, and the short a (A - % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 

. been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 

ka in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


“ Boe D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
as propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. | 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 
1. “Atthe last meeting of the Viceregal Legislative Conncil, only 


the Honourable Mr. Chitnavis was able to partially 
Comments on the and prospectively win the ear of the Government 


proceedings of the last and we hope that they will extend to the ryotwari . 


meeting of the Imperial reas the principle of moderate State demand which 
Legislative Council. 


they have accepted by approving of the 50 per cent. 
ogee tet omeaY 8 ole forthe OC. P. Malgusare. . Mr. Chitnavis 

succeeded and won toa certain extent, but both the 
Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and the Honourable Mr. 8. Sinha 
had to go away disappointed.......... It was, of course, to be expected that 
constituted as the Council of the Viceroy is at present, both the resolutions on 
Council Regulations and an Executive Council for the U.P.’s would be 
defeated by a majority. But we had hoped that the discussion of these 
matters of public importance would be conducted with due sobriety 
and mutual forbearance which are expected of members of such a dignified 
body as the Supreme Council. We regret, however, to have noticed some of 
the members going into undignified and unbecoming personalities and sneers 
at their colleagues and indulging in talk of a character that, if it should 
largely prevail in our Councils in future, would render their smooth working 
@ hopeless task. Also, we cannot but regret that the attitude of the Honour- 
able Mr. Jenkins, the Home Member, was anything but fair or dignified. 
Instead of attempting to pour oil over troubled waters, the Home Member 
would appear to have indulged in undeserved taunts, which cannot but cause 
pain not only to the Member taunted but to a large number of people outside, 
whom the question touches. What necessity was there for Mr. Jenkins to 
indulge in such a sneering remark as the one he made that ‘perhaps the 
Hindu community assisted by Mr. Malaviya would meanwhile convert them 
(the Muhammadans) to his opinion?’ This remark coming from one who 
is an Official mouth-piece cannot but be regarded as more or less ridiculing 
the attempts now being made to bring about a rapprochement between the 
Hindu and Muhammadan communities, and inciting those irreconcilables 
who want to stand aloof from all Hindu co-operation.......... We may 
only observe in connection with the point raised in the MHonour- 
able Pandit M. M. Malaviya’s resolution that there is grave discon- 
tent among the Hindu community at the injury done to them by the 
Reform Regulations and that however much the amendment of these 
Regulations at the present juncture might be inopportune, the Government of 
India should not shut their eyes to the necessity of redressing the Hindu 
srievances at the earliest opportunity. We confess we are also sorry to note 
the attitude of Mr. Gokhale unsympathetic as it was towards the grievances of 
his own co-religionists. Surely he knows the Rules and Regulations are not. 
perfection. And yet he conld not brook even a protest. And when he urged 
that the method of working in the Council was more important than the 
personnel, may we ask how can men work smoothly when smarting under 
positive wrongs? ‘The reply of the Home Member to the Honourable 
Mr. Sinha’s proposal for an Executive Council for the U. P.’s was a very 
unsatisfactory one. He mainly relied on the strange plea that Sir John 
Hewett did not personally want a Council to advise him us he felt fully 
competent to cope with the task. Without in any way decrying the abilities 
out of the ordinary run, with which Mr. Jenkins credited the present ruler 
of the U. P.’s, may we ask if we are to expect every suceessor of Sir John to. 
be of the same calibre ? As the Honourable Mr. Sinha pointed ont, Sir John 
Hewatt has now evacuated the post in favour of the Honourable Mr. Potter. 
Is Mr. Potter too quite able to cope singly? But then, it may be asked, 
when did the ‘ Heaven-born’ ever require any one to counsel them? The 
* Heaven-born ’ Civilian is always self-satisfied, for is he not omniscient ?” 


*2. “The proceedings of the last meeting of the Suprethe Legislative 
Council were of a highly instructive character. The 

Be (34), 29th Jan, tyonourable Mr. Gokhale’s resolution asking. for a 
ee public inquiry by qa mixed Commissoin into the 


xP x53 
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ich ss ve reted to the great inorbesa:t in public sspaaitite. both civil 
ry, during recent years, so that means may be devised for the 
afo reement of economy, where necessary and practicable, was 
fof discussion on Wednesday. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s 
“support of his motion was a, masterly exposition of Indian 
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This is in the usual style of official optimism. 


able. 


in the ‘public press, official as well as non-official members joined 
hands in congratulating him on his brilliant performance.......... His 
‘main 
been expected, the official spokesmen took up 
The Honourable Mr. Meston maintained 


sition was unassailable.......... As might have 
a defensive attitude. 
that the growth in expenditure 
had proceeded on defensible lines, and that if it has now to be curtailed, 
the Government of India may.be trusted to find the way, as they have in 
the past, to do what may be necessary to ensure financial stability. 
Whatever has been done in 


the past and whatever is being done by Government is of course for the best. 


altogether 


But it is now too late to allow things to slide in this happy-go-lucky fashion. 
It is not a little significant that official spokesmen in this country draw upon 


analogies presented by foreign countries when it serves their purpose to do so 
and conveniently forget them on other occasions in dealing with other matters. 
Such dialectical strategy might be justified by the immediate exigencies of 
the moment, but is not quite fair. he Honourable Mr. Gokliale, having 
regard to what fell from Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson and to the fact ‘that His 
Excellency the Viceroy had come here with a reputation for economy, asked 
for leave to withdraw his resolution for this. year only. That leave was 


readily granted and a very important debate closed in which the moral victory 


was undoubtedly on the side of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale who has, by his 
brilliant eloquence and wonderful mastery of facts, shown what a capable 
Indian can do in the highest Council of the Indian Empire. The tone of the 
whole debate was unexceptionable. The moral effect of the discussion can- 
not but be wholesome, and we congratulate those who took part in the debate 


‘upon the spirit in which the subject was approached by different speakers from 
their respective stand-points.”’ 


&. We confidently accept the assurance given by the Honourable 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson in reply to the Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale’s motion asking for ‘a public 
enquiry into the causes which have led to the great 
increase in public expenditure’ and trust that under the wise guidance of 
His Excellency the Viceroy, the Government of India will enforce strict 
economy in all Government departments wherever necessary and practic- 
‘here is cause, therefore, to regret the withdrawal by the Honourable 


Bombay Samachar (78), 
28th Jan. 


-Mr. Gokhale of his resolution at the suggestion of the Finance Member. 


While accepting the position described by Mr. Gokhale in regard to the 


‘augmentation of India’s expenditure as practically true, the Honourable 
Mr. Meston endeavoured to justify the increase on the ground that the 
‘expenditure of all civilised: countries in the world has shown a similar 


tendency to increase. 


At first sight such a comparative view appears to 
be true, but a closer scrutiny will at once reveal its superficial character. 


In instituting comparisons of this nature two points are to be noted. The 
‘fact that while in India the income per head is only £.2 it is nearly £.42 in 
‘England, at once goes to prove that Indians cannot bear the increased burden 


- 


of expenditure as easily as do Englishmen. Besides, it ought to be considered 


‘what proportion of the increased expenditure has been devoted to the economic 


and material improvement of the country. Such an examination will show 


. the futility of comparing the increased Indian expenditure with that of any 


fe 


other. country. As declared by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale in reply to the 
debate, the greater prorportion of the recent increase in the expenditure of 
civilised countries has been devoted to making primary education free and 


‘ compulsory, to providing industrial and, commercial education and to placing 
within the reach of the people the means of industrial research. India 
“is ‘much too backward in these respects and the slight increase that has 


‘been made in these directions during recent years is a mere drop in the ocean 
om | 
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as compared with India’s needs and requirements. Again, unlike other ad- 
vanced countries, the Government of India have been providing huge sums 
for railway construction in preference to improving the economic and material 
condition of the country and placing within the reach of its people the means 
of acquiring commercial and industrial education. As wisely admitted by 
the Finance Member, unless Indians are freely employed on high posts in 


preference to Europeans, there is no chance of vat bliin the financial condi- 
tion of India. 


*4, “The non-official members of the Councils can now lift up their 
Mahe Ha (17), 29th Teselutions, debated upon and passed on the Con- 
pa ae oress platform to the Council Chamber. Indeed the 
resolutions that used to be ‘ unanimously’ passed in 
the Congress have a less encouraging fate in store for them in the Councils. 
For, the majority of the resolutions brought befors the Councils are seriously 
opposed by Government and are rejected by large majorities; and as for 
the others, their fate is chequered and romantic, some being talked out, others 
laughed out, some ignominiously withdrawn and some being not even allowed 
to be withdrawn. Buton the whole we must acknowledge that it is some- 
thing for the non-official members after all to be able to put Government on 
their defence; and even whena resolution is rejected or withdrawn, the 
debate thereon has at least the unfailing effect of compelling Government to 
come into Court with their case, and of the thick cob-webs of official igno- 
rance and prejudice being swept away by the breeze of a racy debate. One 
of such debates was that which was raised by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
in the Supreme Legislative Council on Wednesday last on the subject of the 
increase in public expenditure.......... The resolution was couched in 
perfectly innocent words, though it opened up a very large avenue of pertinent 
criticism, if not direct censure, of the methods of administration for which 
Government have made themselves responsible. Of course, the resolution 
was not accepted by Government and had to be withdrawn, which Mr. 
Gokhale did, as he said, specially in deference to the considerate and 
hopeful remarks made, and the tacit understandings given, by the Finance 
Minister, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson. But the debate had its expected 
effoct..... ee Both the Honourable Mr. Meston and Sir Guy Fleetwood Wil- 
son acknowledged the bloated expenditure on the administration. Mr. Meston 
assured the Council thatthe financial administration was not blind to the 
signs of the time and that the finances would be ready to adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. He admitted that the warring which underlay the 
statistics and which had been brought home to Government by Mr. Gokhale 
with his usual clearness was as to the liability that was hanging over them 
for the moral and industrial development of the country. Sir Guy Wilson, on 
the other hand, admitted that the larger employment of the indigenous agency 
in the public service was one of the means of securing economy in the admi- 
nistration, and said that though his personal sympathies i in regard to the larger 
employment of Indians in the public service of the Crown could not come 
under review in the Council on that occasion, still it is permissible for him 
to say that from the economic standpoint it seemed to ba for consideration 
whether they might not make greater use than at present of the undoubted 
abilities of the educated Indian. We only regret that Sir Guy referred to this 
possible arrangement rather as a means of economy than as a concession 
to legitimate aspirations. In fact he said that Indians could offer to serve on 
much smaller pays and pensions than Kuropeans. But that is a matter with 
which we need not concern ourselves just now. .The point is that Govern- 
ment themselves seem to be impressed with the urgent necessity of effecting 
economy in their expenditure. It is after all a matter of secondary 
importance whether Government think out their own methods or appoint a 
Commission to formulate.them. We do recognise that it is a legitimate 
ambition on the part of officers, responsible for the financial administration of 
the Government, to be able. to set. their own house in order without the advice 
of an extraneous agency being forced upon them, and that until the contrary 
was proved, the proposal to appoint a Commission may be regarded as open 
to some, though a sentimental, objection. And it was ‘probably 1 in recognition 
CON 2322—4 
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omy were “ew ne the course of the year he might have to revert 


The Honourable Mr. “Malaviya has indeed acted wisely in with- 
drawing the resolution he had brought before the 


0 Samdchdr (73), Imperial Council asking for an amendment of the 


27th Jan. Regulations under the Indian Couhcils Act. But at 

the same time it cannot be said that he did an unjust 
and improper thing in bringing forward his resolution. It was necessary 
that the attention of the authorities should be formally drawn to the objec- 
tions that have been raised against the Regulations from various quarters. 
Accordingly the Honourable Mr. Malaviya has done no small servicein proposing 
his resolution in the Council and inviting discussion thereon. ‘The 
debate that followed at once proved the necessity of educating popular 
opinion on the controversial matters embodied in the Regulations. This 
will, however, be a question of time, but in securing that end, 
extreme care will have to be taken to see that the efforts for conci- 
liation between Hindus and Muhammadans are in no way adversely affected. 
The Regulations bearing on the separate electorates for Muhammadans have 
been found in practice to compromise the interests of the Hindu community 
to such an extent that the comparatively very small Muhammadan community 
returns a far larger number of representatives than all the Hindus taken together. 
The Muhammadans themselves have not been slow torecognise this injustice 
done to the Hindus at large, and we are sure that they will be only tvo glad to 
support any agitation that is directed to secure an equality of representation so 
far as numbers of the respective communities are concerned. Of course, nothing 
could possibly be done in this direction before the tenure of the present 
Council expires, but at any rate it will not be too much to hope that the next 
Council elections will be conducted under the revised Regulations. We 
consider the best way to block up the source of all mischief is to disfranchise 
all public bodies except. Universities and Municipalities, and to distribute 
all the seats thus made available equally among Hindus, Muhammadans, 
Parsis and Native Christians. Such an arrangement is not likely to cause 
any bickering and all complaints of injustice will be a thing of the past. 


*6. “The Reforms Scheme has so recently been enforced that it would 

: be premature within about twelve months of itg 

J Fidst Goftdr (45), 29th alana to adjudicate upon the practical features of 

an., Eng. cols. 

the scheme and much more to suggest improve- 

ments therein. The separate electorates granted to small but influential 
communities constitute the integral.part of the scheme. Special representa- 
tion was conferred upon the Muhammadans under a pledge given by the 
Government to the community to satisfy a legitimate aspiration and to 
remove an obstacle in the way of their political advancement........... Tourge 
the eliinination of the rights given to small but influential commuvities is to 
claim for a revision of the scheme i in its most vital part. ‘To accede to that 
claim is to implacably offend the community who have secured their right 
with immense difficulties. ‘Those who urge its removal on the ground that it 
is a hindrance to national unity do not perceive that their action is calculated 
to widen the gulf which they desire to bridge. It is futile to expect Muham- 
madans to give the other communities their right hand of friendship who view 
their aggrandisement with a feeling akin to jealousy. Lhe Honourable Mr. 
Malaviya was, therefore, very ill advised in submitting to the Council a motion 
for the amendment of the Council Act in this direction.......... Before the 
Act was passed the numerical minority of the Muhammadans enforced upon 
them an aloofness from the Councils which they naturally ascribed to the 
communities who submerged them by sheer force of number. By clearing the 
obstacles in their way the Councils Act has brought M uhammadans_ into 
conciliatory touch with the other communities.......... As the Honcurable 
Mr. Gokhale urged it did not so much matter how many Hindus and Muham- 
madans sat in Council as the manner in 1 which they did their work,” 
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7. It appears from the Honourable Mr. Butler’s reply to the Honourable 

Mr. Gokhale’s question regarding primary education 

sen Yo Prakash (50), that although the question of compulsory primary 
. education, not being supported by the Provincial 
Governments, cannot be expected to receive the attention if deserves at the 
forthcoming Directors’ Conference, at least the question of making primary 


education more easily accessible to the village population will be discussed at 


the meeting. The Government’s reply to Mr. Daddbhoy’s question re appoint- 


ments of pleaders to posts of District Judges is’ not at all convincing. We 
do not think Government can show any plausible reason why the posts 
of District Judges should not be conferred on well qualified pleaders and 
barristers when as a matter of fact they have turned out competent High 
Court Judges. 


8. The large number of interpellations in the Legislative Council shows 
Gujardti (34), 22nd Jan the keen interest which the representatives of the 
ee eee ' people are taking in the performance of their duties. 
The majority of these were directed towards the development of the agri- 
culture and industries of the country and asked what steps Government were 
taking to advance them. ‘Thus, the Honourable Mr. Dadabhoy asked whether 
Governmert were aware of the fact that the Japanese Government maintained 
a separate department for industry and manufacture, which had been working 
successfully, and whether they intended to proceed on similar lines. The 
Honourable Mr. Mudholkar similarly inquired whether Government 
were going to consider favourably the suggestion of the Industrial Conference 
to try the system of a mixed Board of officials and non-officials to advise Local 
Governments about the development of existing and the starting of new 
industries in their respective provinces. Itis to be regretted that Govern- 
ment’s replies to both these interpellations were of an unsatisfactory character. 
They replied to Mr. Dadabhoy that they were not aware of the Japanese 
Government's policy and referred Mr. Mudholkar to Local Governments who 
were directly concerned with the matter. This only means that the Imperial 
Government do not want to do anything for the public good. The Imperial 
Government refer people to the Local and the latter back again to the former. 
We should like to know what Government mean by saying that they are not 
aware of Japan’s policy in the matter. Of what use is the Department of 
Commerce and Industry ? Japan's policy is nothing more than an instance 
of the way in which the Governments of different countries are trying to 
raise the condition of their subjects. The Government of India have 
to guard the interests of the Indian people and have nothing to do with the 
outcries and opposition of foreign manufacturers. Why should they care or 
feel for HKuropean manufacturers whose interests are likely to suffer in 
consequence of the starting of new industries in India? ‘These industries 
are not likely so much to compete with English as with other HKuropean 
industries. Government refer these matters to Local Governments; but have 
they provided the latter with the necessary funds and other facilities? Where 
are the grand technical Institutes necessary for the commercial development of 
the country ? We trust Honourable Members will not rest satisfied with the 
incomplete replies of Government, but will continue pressing the matter. 


9. It is impossible to agree with Mr. Robertson in the reply he gave 
Bombay Samdchér (73) to the Honourable Mr. 8. Sinha’s question re the 
oth Jan. cae ’ discontinuance of commission on the sale of postage 

stamps. Barring a few exceptions, the discontinuance 
has added to the general inconveniencs experienced by the people in purchas- 
ing postage stamps. It goes without saying that those who use a large 
number of stamps daily cannot have any difliculty in procuring them. But 
the case of the masses is different. ‘lhe rapidity with which the use of the 
Post Office as a medium of intercourse has been spreading makes it practically 
impossible that the revenue should be affected by the discontinuance of the 
commission, but there is no doubt thatthe public in general have been put 
to great inconvenience by it. Mr. Robertson’s statement that “ the proportion 
of articles sent ‘bearing’ has been steadily .decreasing”’ could hardly 
be taken as an index that the new postal regulation has not taken away the 


s of the people in the purchase of. stamps. ‘The mere fact that the 
ost Office charg: 3 double the amount ordinarily. required to. cover postage 
en ms ticl levis sufficient to dissuade’even' the illiterate from sending their 
acke at sariog.’ Consequently; however. you may argue, the fact remains 
iat, th «so #: ity of. the masses do suffer an amount of inconvenience in 
- procu ing postage stamps and hence it is necessary that the postal authorities 
should put up at convenient places ‘ penny in the slot’ machines to facilitate 
their purchase. The present cry could only satisfactorily be met by an 
extended use of such machines, and we trust the postal authorities will not be 
slow to introduce them. 


#40. A correspondent writes to the Indian Social Reformer :—‘ The Gov- 
ernment that can take excellent care of the numerous 

| ‘ment Old cemeteries scattered about in the country will 
ee p Srasing of Shivaii's surely not fail to take at least equally good care of 
tomb: at Raigad under the this historical tomb of the Founder of the Maratha 
aa Ancient Monuments Pre- Power, who, history tells us, was always friendly 
Bi servation Act. towards the British and at whose coronation in this 
ae Indian Social Reformer very fort of Raigad, British envoys wore his honoured 
4 sdnieceiean suests. The extremists have done animmense harm 
to the good name of Shivaji. By their mischievous 

excesses they have brought suspicion on the revered name of Shivaji so that 
4 the possession of his picture or his biography has now come to be considered 
iy almost a proof of disloyalty. It is difficult to understand why this should be 
fai so, but it is nevertheless a fact. An ominous silence prevails even in educated 
“pee circles when anything connected with Shivaji is mentioned. A nervous 
| ae | tremor seems to possess the listeners. This should not be so, because, as I 
t | have said above, Shivaji was evera friend of the British. The extremists 
a collected subscriptions to a large. amount from the public and declared that 
le . they were going to build a great monument over the Samddhi worthy of the 
rie great name of Shivaji. They held an annual fair for some years at Raigad 
i bee which was much spoken of in their papers. We found, however, that they 
had done absolutely nothing by way of an improvement i in any particular. 
The annual fair ceased and very few know what has become of the subscrip- 
tions. Not only the tomb but the temple of Shiva in which Shivaji worship- 
ped and which is an excellent building of squared and polished black stone in 
‘an almost perfect condition of preservation is similarly neglected.......... 
What a sad fate this of the remnants of the famous capital of Shivaji with 
his own line of Chattrapaties on the throne!.......... The present Chattrapati 
is not wanting in respect to his great ancestor. It is known that His High- 
ie ness has spent a considerable amount over the repairs and additions to the 
ray temple of Shivaji in fort Sindhudurg of Malvan, which was the last fort 
4 built by Shivaji and which is a monument of his conception and enterprise, 
with the permission of the British Government. His Highness and Maharani 
with their principal Sardars and officials have visited this fort and the temple 
of Shivajiin it and it is said that, while there, His Highness and his 
Sardars have carried on their own shoulders the palkhi of Shivaji several 
times round his temple in great veneration. ‘This is as it should be, but not 
enough. His countrymen expect His Highness, who is capable of bearing 
great fatigue and discomforts, to pay a visit to the tomb of Shivaji at Raigad, 
to. build a decent marble mausoleum over Shivaji’s grave, to repair the temple 
of Shiva in which he worshipped, to build a small dome over the statue of 
Goddéss Shirkai and to appoint a custodian of the tomb and the temple. No 
one can do this with a better grace than His Highness the Chattrapati of 
Kolhapur. There is a large annual grant of Rs. 1,522 in perpetuity, originally 
made by the Kolhapur State and continued by the British Government, for the 
maintenance of Shivaji’s temple, of daily worship to Shivaji and of the various 
servants attached to the temple at Malvan. It is a blot on the administration 
of the Peshwas that they made no such grant for the maintenance of the 
tomb of Shivaji. Had such a grant been made, the present neglected con- 
ee dition of the tomb would have been impossible. Though I visited Shivaji’s 
a tomb nearlya couple of years ago I purposely refrained so long from calling 
ae attention to this subject 1 in view to the then somewhat disturbed State of the 
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country. I.think I can now safely place this matter before our benign Govern- 
ment, before our Maratha Princes and before the public in order that justice 
may be done to the memory of Shivaji, the great conqueror and king and the 
founder of the Maratha power. Government have recently been good enough 
to apply the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act to fort Sindhudurg of 
Malvan, the last fort built by Shivaji and it is hoped that the Act will also be 


applied to the tomb of Shivaji, to the two temples and to the statue of Shirkai 


in the fort of Raigad.” [The same paper writes :—‘‘ The contribution which 
we print to-day under the heading ‘A Néglected Monument,’ will, we trust, 
have the effect which the writer, a loyal and devoted Maratha gentleman of 
high education and position, intends that if should have. The Extre- 
mist politicians, as he points out, have exploited Shivaji’s name for 
their own ends. This school, however, has become thoroughly discredited, 
and the time is opportune for Government to show to the people that 
it appreciates the greatness of Shivaji more truly than the blatant mischief- 
mongers who posed as his admirers. Our correspondent appeals to the 
ereat Maratha Chiefs to take steps. to renovate and preserve the tomb, but 
for our part, we think that our own Government could do this with much 
grace, as the tomb is situated in British territory.” | 


11. The Hindus and Muhammadans have been dwelling near one 
another for many centuries and there are adequate 
Muhammadans not reasons for the growth of a strong brotherly feeling 
superiors of Hindus. hal the 6 7 “a B i 
Kesari (121), 24th Jan, Detween the two communities. But the Muham- 
madans have of late persuaded themselves that they 
are a superior community and are fighting for special rights. We do not 
desire to discuss whether this feeling is genuine or whether they have been 
led by others to entertain it. We wish to ascertain whether the Muham- 
madan claims can be historically sustained. The Muhammadans can at no 
time pretend that they had really conquered India. They did not rule 
absolutely over the whole of India nor was India solely under Muhammadan 
kings for the first few years; they only invaded India with the object of 
carrying away spoil and they had no idea of making any permanent settle- 
ments inIndia. [Here the paper proceeds to describe the growth and decline 
of Muhammadan power in India and contends:strongly that the British won 
India not from the Muhammadans but from the Hindus and that the Muham- 
madans had been destroyed by the latter before the rise of the British. | 


12. In its humorous columns, the Gujarati writes:—The rumour goes 


that Lord Curzon is coming out to India along with 


Comments on the ru- Their Royal Majesties in their coming tour to India, 
moured visit of Lord hese are sad tidings indeed! We read in fable 


Curzon to India in the oe ; 
suite of His Majesty the of the royal ostrich once starting on a journey to 


20% the capital of the birds. The news spread joy 
ge mow ae 22nd everywhere; but when the inauspicious owl tried to 
Jan. take part in the celebrations, there was a regular 


protest from the feathered world! ‘The royal ostrich 
had far-sightedly to order the owl out. Now our King is dear to us, but. 
Lord Curzon is obnoxious. The former is our protector, the latter is our 
devourer. How can these hostile elements meet together? Why should 
poison be mixed in the cup of nectar? Rather than Lord Curzon come here, 
we would not have the Royal visit. With the full knowledge that Indians 
do not want to see his face, how can Lord Curzon wish to show his face ? 


13. ‘It appears that the decision of the Government of India to prohibit 
the emigration of Indian indentured labour to Natal 


Comments on the Gov- from next July has not been wholly ineffective, for 


ernment of India’s pro- 
posal re prohibition of 
indentured labour emigra- 


we understand that the sugar planters of Natal have 
requested the South African Union Government to 


itimten Natal. try and induce the Government of India to postpone 
Praja Bandhu (44), 29nd . that action for some time.......... Itis nothing but 
Jan, Eng. cols. an instance cf brazen-faced impudence on the part 


of these selfish and short-sighted Colonists to ask 


the Indian authorities to defer the adoption of a measure that cannot: but in 
CON 2322—5 
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aurea of-time tell men ni 4 perity of Noatal.......... We sire 
; om a ao thy ay fot bese Colonists, and since they have sown the wind 
the ey. must be pre pared to reap the whirlwind. We trust, therefore, that’ the 
rate : Lord Hardinge will remain quite firm in the resolve, and show 

C xe that they are not going to be trifled with any longer. Not 
Only tha should the prohibition fail to produce the desired effect in the 
quarter sascha the Indian Government will be quite justified in giving 
‘them tit for tat by treating the citizens from South Africa arriving in this 
| cou i in the same manner as they are treating our people.” : 


14. Apropos of the announcement made by the Government of India 

fe of their intention to prohibit emigration of inden- 

’ vem ae om nb tured labour to Natal with effect from the lst July 
(38), 26th Jan. | next, the Baroda Gazette takes rather a lengthy 

tee survey of the alleged cruel treatment meted out to 

the Indian settlers in South Africa by the Colonists, and in so doing describes 

the innumerable hardships, sufferings and misery to which the Indians have 
been exposed and which only recently culminated in the arrest and incarceration 

of Mrs. Rambhabai Sodha. This the paper regards as the most cruel step ever 
taken by any people to keep aliens out of their country. Consequently, it 
welcomes the Government of India’s action and trusts that in view of the 
fact that all conciliatory methods have failed to bring the Colonists to their. 
senses, they will firmly carry out their intention. 'The Desht Mitra hails 
ae} with delight the Government announcement and while reiterating the senti- 
1 ments given expression to by the Bombay Samdchdr and summarised in 
ae -. paragraph 17 of the last Weekly Report, it hopes that the Government will 


SAP 


| ef not yield to the pressure that is being brought to bear to influence their 
| oe ae e present action and will steadfastly carry out their intentions to the lasting 
| oe | _ good of the voiceless millions of this country.] 


| aa | - . $5.. “The Indian public has been profoundly and painfully sur- 
| oS — prised at the piece of information circulated 
a Alleged subsidising of 8 from Calcutta that the Bengal Government has struck 
|e a Bengali newspaper by the an unholy bargain—it cannot possibly be considered 


ii sige ny loka (13), ®8 anything else if true—with a certain Rai Bahi- 


p : p04 Tan, dur Bengali journalist, by which the former binds 
| a : itself to buy for distribution in schools, etc., 25,000 
)) copies of a new weekly vernacular newspaper to be shortly launched 


| in Calcutta by the latter.......... We would not have believed that 
His Honour Sir Edward Baker could have been a party to a very 
questionable contract like the above, were it not that many well-informed 
contemporaries of Calcutta apparently find no reason to disbelieve the news. 

We are glad, however, to note that almost all our contemporaries, Indian and 

even Anglo-Indian, are decidedly of opinion that the proposed action of the 

Bengal Government is altogether unjustifiable from a public point of view and 
calculated to i: jure the integrity of Indian journalism. If the Government 

hopes the journal in question to spread loyalty among the people by its 

officially inspired teachings and criticism, the Government will be sadly dis- 
appointed. The views of a subsidised journal can never inspire confidence 

among the public regarding its fairness and independence of judgment.......... 

The Government may desire to have some antidotes to the objectionable 

) teachings of some Indian journals, but it is not by subsrdised and suspicious 

journalism that the end can be achieved. We would have very much liked 

a journal officially conducted by avowed Government servants. A journal 

claiming to be published privately and receiving a fixed subsidy can do na 

credit to either party—can do no good to any one. The Bengal Government's 

procedure will, therefore, result in signally defeating its own purpose. The 

funds to finance the scheme are moreover to come from the public Exchequer 

aad tbe public may well object to any special subsidy or favour to any 

le,journal.......... We, therefore, hope sincerely that the report published 

Sethe Calcutta press is not founded on facts. We also hope that Rai Naren- 

+ es A Bahadur, whose patriotism and independence have been demonstrated 

on numerous occasions, though it be in the past, will not be a party to a step 

which cannot: but. jeopardise the dignity of Indian journalism as a whole.” 
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16. The scheme appears on its very face to be absurd and ridiculous, a: 
: A paper is a means for pointing out the flaws ae 
Shri Saydji Vijay (41) in the administration and for boldly putting before oe. 
26th 75 gp J Daye Prq. Government the grievances of the people. It is 
kdsh (50), 23th Jan.; Sind because it plays this rdle that the Press has come to be 
Journal (25), 19th Jan.; considered the fourth estate of the realm. It was for on 
Sindhi (63), 21st Jan. giving an opening +0 public opinion that Lord 
| - Ripon granted ~the liberty of the Press, and 
during the last 25 years public opinion has been gaining in importance 
and weight while the people have awakened to a sense of their responsibility. 
The repressive legislation of Lord Minto’s Government has already dealt a 
blow to the independence and prestige of Indian public opinion, and to add to 
this the Bengal Government have taken up this new scheme of subsidising a 
paper. It is difficult to understand what service this paper will do to the country. 
Government subsidy means official domination and supervision, and under 
these influences if is impossible for the paper to comment independently upon 
the mistakes of Government. Such a paper can never win popularity and 
supposing that it flourishes on Government support, it will be a treacherous 
friend to Government and the people alike. Subsidising some paper on the 
oneehand and suppressing others on the other will never elevate journalism 
in the country. The better course would be for Government to allow 
public opinion to develop independently and at the same time to 
publish an official paper openly to enlighten the public as to their views. 
[The Dnyan Prakdsh writes :—lIt is really to be regretted that a journalist of, 
the standing of Rai Bahadur Narendra Nath Sen should have undertaken to 
publish a subsidised journal for the Bengal Government. A subsidised 
journal will always be under the suspicion of echoing opinions of those in 
authority while it will not carry the weight of an official publication. The ie 
Sind Journal and the Sindhi also write in a similar tone.| : aati: 
17. ‘Asis his wont His Excellency Sir George Clarke utilised the occasion : 
of the last meeting of his Legislative Council for 
Comments on His making one or two welcome declarations of policy. 
Excellency the Governor's With regard to the Nasik case His Excellency claimed 
opening speech at the last that without any improper pressure being brought to 
posting of See SOM hear noon. 4h d, their trial through 
Legislative Council. pon the accused, their trial was gone throug 
Mahratta.(17), 27th Jan. by the Special Tribunal’ with singular care and | , 
patience; and he announced that as the warning 
conveyed by the trial would have its effect on the mind of the people, Govern- 
ment had decided to drop all further prosecutions. The public will, we think, 
gratefully accept this as a welcome termination of the wrathful vendetta, 
which was inaugurated by His Excellency in the spring of the year 1908 
when he hurled words of fire at all those that were or were not concerned in 
what was regarded as a policy of incitement to violence on the part of the 
public press. The Nasik conspiracy, His Excellency was pleased to say, was 
not a spontaneous affair. For a young man’s mind, he said, does not 
naturally turn to crimes of this kind, and the real cause was the appeals made 
by some wicked persons to evil passions under the false guise of patriotism. : 
We for one have no hesitation in admitting the partial truth of ‘this remark. 
.veeeeeee But our only regret lies in the fact that Sir George Clarke can 
never see even one soul among the new generation of fearless critics, mis- 
guided enthusiasts, and we shall even say foolish dreamers, whom he may 
spare the ignominious brand of ‘false patriotism.’ Restraint on language is 
good, and discrimination is better. And surely the sovereign merits of both 
these virtues cannot be despised by rulers: as well as the ruled.......... 
Sir George Clarke’s remarks are apt so far as they go and so far as they apply 
to the genuine criminal. The only thing we should have liked to find by 
way of addition to these remarks is any observation that may indicate even a 
casual advertence in His Excellency’s mind to the possibility of at least some, 
among those that have been prosecuted and punished under the law during 
the last two or three years, being honest men—whatever else may have to be 
said of their intellect, their credulity or their uncritical acceptance of methods 
of work. ‘The other point of State policy touched by His Excellency related 
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inistration.. And here we: may pay: we. are entirely a one 
iney On the ) SF ts. f th e ‘oliay which Sir George Clarke has 
sat ag 4r + | ie fs oar ns £4 ta Sedan pee arte | 
@ at 8 gra tot to His Bivelbewty- Sir George Clarke for touch: 
Mitte ea os.) ig, by way of ‘explanation, upon some of the topics 
. epee eestor (1°), » ofthe day in the-speech with which His Excellency 
“ey omh tan = (ss «CONC the proceedings of his Legislative Council. 
as a \ .' The first thing His Excellency referred to was the 
 N&sik: ‘Conspiracy Dane: -. We need hardly assure His Excellency that the 
a ndians in general share his sentiments and are prepared to lend a sympathetic 
a | sincere support to his Government in all measures tending to prevent 
- @ny further: recrudescence of anarchical tendencies. It is deplorable to think 
» that the accused in the Nasik case were of tender age and many of them had 
received University education. His Excellency has observed with reason that 
‘the hearts of such youths do not naturally incline towards the perpetration of 
heinous crimes, but that they were the victims of the poisonous vapourings of 
ee _. those enemies of British rule‘who are hiding in Paris. Government have taken 
a active measures with a view of preventing the most objectionable publications 
aa finding their way into India.’ On principle there is nothing to urge acainst 
the measure, but we are not sure that iti will prove in the end the most 
effective method: Itis not unlikely that those bent on mischief will make 
efforts to distort and misrepresent the steps taken by Government to stop the 
dissemination of seditious literature. We should suggest that students of 
schools and of colleges should be encouraged to discuss political questions 
under the guidance of responsible teachers. The other important topic His 
Excellency dwelt upon related to educational matters. We congratulate His 
Excellency upon his recognition of the need of placing the Gujarat College in 
the hands.of Government and also upon his attempt to disabuse the mind of 
the public of any wrong impression that might have been created in regard to 
the attitude of his Government towards the all-absorbing question of the 
Matriculation Examination. We shall not be slow to concede that the 
curriculum of the examination as at present arranged stands much in need 
of overhauling, but that does not prove the necessity of abolishing the examina- 
tion tn toto, Consequently we have reason to expect that His Excellency will 
take the opportunity of his Convocation address for outlining the changes he 
proposes to be effected. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—His Excellency was 
eo right 1 in expecting the support of his Council in preventing by every means 
in their power the spread of the teaching which directly led to the Nasik 
conspiracy. As declared by His Excellency much of the wire-pulling is done 
from London or Paris, yet we are not aware of any stern measures taken to 
nip the mischief in the bud. The people of this Presidency have heard 
with feelings of gratitude His Excellency’s declaration that his Government 
have no intention to institute further trials against ‘a considerable number 
of persons’ who have been directly or indirectly concerned in the case. | 
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19. “On the calm and dignified opening speech of His Excellency 
a : | the Governor at yesterday’s sitting, we may well 
‘Comments on the pro- . congratulate the Bombay Legislative Council. His 
ceedings of the last meet- Fxcellency gave the cheering assurance that though 


pf Prsalarrmmmee Legis- some guilty remain unpunished, they have no 
- Indu, of Bombay a 3) intention to institute any sequels of the Nasik 
a7th Jan. ’ Conspiracy Case. This assurance, taken with the 


withdrawal of our Presidency from the operation 

of. the Seditious Meetings Act, ought to powerfully tend towards restoring the 
usual calm and sobriety of the practical politics of this part of the country. 
One wishes fhat even the second Savarkar trial had been dropped and that 
more satisfactory answer had been given to the interpellation on the subject 

of enforced boycotting of certain papers from all aided and registered 

9 libraries. _ On aided libraries perhaps Government may legitimately lay 
_ diaim to impose any restrictions they like........... We are all as anxious as 
‘ Fovernment could be to root out that pernicious teaching which eventually 
sults in anafchy. But to include in that category papers against which 
Gover! iment anus successfully launch B Soriguinay prosecution under the 
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-over-elastic sections 124A and 153A is an absolute over-turning of the -due 
‘sense of proportion. And we may well question if a mere boycottfrom aided 
and: registered libraries will serve to lessen the numbers of people that read 
‘some of the papers in question.:......... Weare glad that Government do not. 
‘mean to utilise the opposition to the building of the University Gardens as a. 
lever fo overthrow the Matriculation. For the matter of that, they won’t 
succeed even if they try. No one can oppose their efforts to improve the 
School Final. But we think that just as the Government are anxious to take 
under their sole control the School Final Examination, so also the 
University is bound not to give up its own control on the test it will impose 
for admission to the colleges. Cannot Government and the University co- 
operate in the matter by mutual concessions so that Matric and School Final 
men could be exempted from passing twice over in the same subjects ?”’ 


20. No one can object to the appointment of the Honourable Mr. 

| Krishna Swami lyer to a seat in the Madras Execu-. 
Comments on the ap- tive Council from the point of view of his attainments 
pointment of the Honour- and ability. But it is not unexceptionable from the 
able Mr. Krishna Swami view-point of political agitation and on principle. 


all ox nccorr angi eller: It is given out that the Maharaja of Bobbili resigned 
Kesari (121), 24th Jan, because the climate of Ootacamund did not agree 
with bim. But it is hinted by the Hindu that he 

resigned because he had to vote against his deliberate conviction on the 
question of exodus to the hills. If a zamindar who naturally holds views 
akin to those of Government found the post so irksome, an educated, devoted 
Congressman like Mr. Krishna Swami Iyer will findit moreso. Itis dangerous 
to allow the Judges to have an eye on Executive Councillorships. Besides it 
is not desirable from many points of view for political agitators to enter into 
Government service—however tempting the particular appointment may be. 
Ii is necessary that Indians should be appointed to responsible posts and that 
they should fight for them. But the best men in the country should rather 
remain out of Government service and devote themselves solely to the service 


of the country. 


21. ‘‘ The appointment of the Honourable Mr. Justice V. Krishna Swami 
Iyer as a member of the Madras Executive Council 
Praja Bandhu (44), in succession to the Maharaja of Bobbili which has 


22nd Jan., Eng. cols. just been announced is one that is sure to meet with 
the unanimous approval of our brethren of Southern 
India........... His elevation to the Hxecutive Council is an event upon 


which both the authorities as wellas the public can be heartily congratu- 
lated.” 
*22. ‘The Poona Temperance Association has come in for special notice 
- . atthe hands of the Abkiri Commissioner in the 
Commentson the Excise Jgtest Abkari Administration Report. The Report 
sega taal for says :—' The Collector has just cause to complain 
Mahrdtta (17), 29th that he received nothing but destructive criticism 
a Py . from the Poona Temperance Association, and .never 
| any helpful suggestions although he notified his 
readiness to receive tnem. We are not given the facts aud the grounds on 
which the Collector bases and the Commissioner endorses his criticism of the 
work done by the Poona Association during the year under report. For that 
would have brought out the point of view from which he looks at the 
Association’s work. It will be easily perceived that every act has got to be 
judged from a certain point of view, otherwise what is constructive from one 
point of view may be destructive from another.. Again with regard to parti- 
cular state of things constructive and destructive work might not be anta- 
gonistic, but only consistent with each other. -In every movement for reform 
the earlier or the preliminary stage is almost solely occupied with ‘ pioneering ’ 
work, which is mostly destructive work.......... Applying these general views 
to the Temperance movement, it is quite possible to conceive that it will be 
condemned with full force by the drinker or his advocate.....:.... The 
Association has throughout suggested what practical steps, it thinks, should 
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evil of drink. “The Association has not con- 
‘mere rational condemnation of the existing state of 
imper: tive for reform; but all along it has been making 
Al suggestions wit '& view to reduce the consumption of drink. Does 
Jollector of Poona think that shorter hours for shops, reducticn of their 
be tg eiving the people the right of local option are all destructive measures 
6 work of Temperance? Does he think that every attempt to reduce the 
- COr ides fion of drink—‘this dire new plague ’—is only destruction ?......... 

“the “Government of India being quite aware of these facts have upheld a 
“policy of Temperance, though they are extremely slow in enforcing it.......... 
“The other activities of the Association hardly give him any ground for 
‘comment. Besides the representations to Government the Association 
arranged public lectures on Temperance, sent itinerant preachers, and inspected 
several shops both in the city and the district. In their representation they 
‘have expressed their willingness to offer any help and co-operation to the 
Government for promoting the Temperance cause. On the other hand, the 
attitude of the Collector was, we believe, far from satisfactory. And yet, we 
wonder how he could speak of the Association’s activities as being nothing but 
destructive and very little useful! And the Commissioner readily endorses the 
‘ae Collector’s view! We can understand remarks like the foregoing ones if they 
ey issued from the drinker or his friend. But that they originate with respon- 
sible officers of the Government pledged to a Temperance policy is really a 
puzzle. We do not know if they are vouchsafed a way of reading between the 
lines of the Government’s Temperance policy a meaning which interprets 
it in a light entirely different from that of the common public! is 
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23. “Several changes were introduced by Government last year to 
discourage excessive use of intoxicating liquors. 

Fe ee i acapacytd (Gd, New facilities were afforded for the consumption 
: of unfermented toddy. In the mofussil the form of 

license for the sale of foreign liquors at shops was changed so as to prohibit 
consumption on the premises. In Bombay City the minimum strength for 
the sale of foreign spirits was reduced. Licensees were allowed to sell liquor 
by half drams, while previously a dram was the smallest legal measure. 
To protect the public against the malpractices of the licensees, attempts 
were made to fix the fees at such amounts. as would allow a reasonably high 
profit to them, though the Government might have derived a larger revenue 
by accepting the highest bids in all cases. It was thus shown that revenue 
was not the primary consideration with the Abkari Department. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the hopes of benefiting the people do not seem to have 
been realised, and for the present the Commissioner consoles himself with the 
reflection that ‘at any rate Government's hands are clean.’ The consumers 
-are recommenzed to insist ou getting what they are entitled to for their money. 
With all the attempts to check intemperance by methods considered by the 
Department as legitimate, we are told that the taste for the stronzer drinks is 


growing.’ 


24, “ |The excise policy of the Government is to obtain the largest 
possible revenue without driving the trade to adulte- 

Sdnj Vartamdn (46), ration, and the people to an illicit manufacture of 
21st Jan., Eng. cols. liquors. Weare not free, nevertheless, from both 
| : these evils. ‘There is illicit distillation in foreign as 
‘well as country spirits, and in toddy. So far as toddy is concerned, it is 
‘necessary for the department to relax its stringency. Itis impossible for dealers 
to sell toddy at the rate of an anna per bottle fixed for this city in view of the 
‘taxes levied upon it. It cannot pay dealers to sell pure toddy........... The 
fault is not so much of the dealers, as it appears to be of the Government, 
“whose heavy demands render an honest trade almost impossible.......... One 
-of the means employed for the purpose of popularising the department is the 
‘appointment of advisory Committees, who are consulted. with regard to the 
“number and location of shops and the hours of sale. Their recommendations 
ii, generally given due weight and effect. In many cases their advice for 
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closing of shops was accepted....,...... It is a pleasure to find that the 
: Piaken | in this direction have contributed to reduce liquor consumption.", 
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25. The Excise Administration Report for 1909-1910 is a belated one, 
| “bys : as usual. The auction-system is continued, but 
Kesari (121), 24th Jan. Government have now taken care that the Abkari 

| farmer gets good profit and they also get more money. 
Till now the farmers used to deceive the people and fill the coffers of Govern- 
ment. Foreign liquor was sold at a greater strength than that of country 
liquor, but it has been reduced now to the strength of the latter. The Report 
raentions that. people want now ‘strong drinks’. In the Coast Districts, the 
licensees have to sign a Clause requiring them to sella minimum quantity of 
liquor. The practice has been maintained and the amount to be paid to 
Govérnment in Thana and Kolaba is increased this year by ten and fifty 
thousand respectively. [The paper then gives the salient points in the 
report. | ; 


26. ‘“ Our readers are already aware that the Commissioner in Sind was 
a. pleased to invite opinions of the Sind Municipalities 
Liquor-shops should be on the proposal of the closing of liquor-shops during 


closed during the Holi and . 
‘Moharram’ holidsys in the Holi and Muharram festivals. Whether the pro- 


Sind posal found favour with the different Municipalities 
Sind Patrika (62), 21st Of the province, we are not yet told, but the papers 
Jan., Eng. cols. published recently on the subject will, no doubt, 


disappoint all advocates of temperance and none the 
less the Bombay Government that seemed so anxious to extend the system 
to this province. The Commissioner in Sind in submitting his opinion 
to the Government states that the district officers generally deprecate the 
proposed extension t0 their districts and with that opinion he fully concurs! 
‘As it appears from the letter of the Under Secretary to the Government, 
the system already obtains in some districts of the Presidency and we 
‘doubt not that Government have been actuated by the healthy results 
thereof to propose the extension of the system to this remote province. But 
here the official prophecy is quite different, for we are told that the 
‘proposal would not promote appreciably the Temperance cause. But 
as the proposal concerns the public, we should see what the opinions 
of the Municipalities on the subject are. Unfortunately, the replies of the 
Municipalities have not yet seen the light of the day, but at least our 
own Municipality strongly supported the proposal. As for the argument 
that there is no real analogy between the Muharram and the Holi, we 
put it to those concerned whether it would not be repugnant to Hindus and 
‘Muhammadans alike to see liquor sold openly in the bazar on such occasions. 
We do not know how and why the case of Karachi has been thought 
quite exceptional since the official opinion there was also divided. And pray 
on what account should the country liquor-shops be closed there and the 
foreign ones left open instead, although it is admitted that in that case people 
would be induced to drink cheap foreign liquor which is more injurious? We, 
therefore, trust that the matter would attract the serious attention of Govern- 
ment and that the system would he extended at least to towns where the 
proposal has already found favour with the representative bodies of the 
public.” 


27. Government is indeed anxious to see the consumption of liquor in 

| : the country reduced, but apparently it is not prepared 

_ Government and tem- {po sacrifice revenue on that account. It is indeed to 
perance. 3 .., be regretted that when the rest of the civilised world 
oi rakdsh (134), 20th 5. in favour of putting a stop to drinking by law, our 
Government should hesitate to do all it can in the 
matter. It is not prepared even to enforce the priuciple of local option. It 
-will have to hang down its head in great shame at what is being done by 
America in the cause of Temperance. We learn that the suggestion made by 
‘Anant’ (vide paragraph.29 of Weekly Report No. 3 of 1911) has been partly 
‘effectual and that the local Abkari Committee has decided to remove the 
shops in question from the high road. They ought to have been closed alto- 
gether, but their removal. to byelanes is also welcome to some extent. We 
-wished that they had been shifted even to some other more unfrequented 
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jédtion “Ghat-arises in ‘connection with .the Muharram 
F . /@isturbances' is, “why were not the real culprits 
Coriments («on ‘arrested: there and then?” This question was put 
mharram ¥ict in Bom- bythe Magistrate, Mr. Setalvad, to Inspector Jones, 
% 9. io.) who replied that this was impossible’ in view of the 
. attitude’ of ‘the crowd and the shower of stones. 
This ‘explanation cannot’be accepted as satisfactory. 
It may be remembered that in the recent Hounde- 
Pra: ditch affair in London, the Police had _ to 
Jan.; Kdthidwdr and contend with ruffians armed with deadly weapons 
Mahi Kdntha Gazette and to face death and yet were criticiséd by 
(79), 22ndJan, © . . . the public for not having the courage to arrest 
ine | them. Inthe Muharram riots the case was quite 
different. Were the Police, armed as they were, quite powerless to 
arrest a few unarmed men, who are alleged to have been inciting people 
to rioting and stone-throwing? Calm reflection will show that it is a sad 
thing and bad policy that a mob cannot be controlled by peaceful means but 
should have to be fired upon. The public donot believe that the authorities 
have done a wise thing in shooting down people and then proceeding to 
arrest the culprits. The better course would have been boldly to have found 
out and arrested the criminals on the spot. The facts reported show that 
not a single policeman or soldier was seriously hit, while 20 of the populace 
were killed and 24 wounded. The natural conclusion which one is led to form 
from this is that the order to fire was rather too hasty. We have already 
pointed out in previous articles that there were two ways of dispersing the 
people without firing: at least it would have been easier to arrest the real 
culprits if mere casual spectators had been scared away first by firing blank 
cartridges. There are two versions: as to who gave the order to fire. But 
even taking the more favourable version and supposing that it was 
Mr. Setalvad.and not Mr. Edwardes, one is inevitably led to conclude that the 
order was too hasty. Mr. Setalvad came down in hot haste and at once 
gave the order, without personally judging the situation. Again, they say 
that the firing was repeated more than once. All these things show that 
there was confusion and too much haste. Again, remembering that it was 
Mr. Setalvad who gave the order in 1908, which was so much criticised, it is 
strange they,could not have brought anothe: Magistrate on the scene. It is 
again said that the real rioters were behind while those in front were innocent 
spectators ; if this is so, one cannot see the propriety of the order to fire. 
The whole occurrence has raised an amount of discussion in the Muhammadan 
world, and the subsequent arrest of innocent people has spread consternation 
among them. The Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla, we understand, is 
going to move a resolution in the Legislative Council in this connection. We 
trust he will take up the question of the safety of the lives of the public and 
urge Government to have a public enquiry in the matter. Itis surprising to 
find the Police every now and then unable to prove equal to such riots and 
ready to resort to the cheap remedy of firing. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed remarks 
that-it is not surprising, in view of the great loss of life, that there should. be 
a difference of opinion as to the necessity of the firing. It approves of the 
Honourable Mr. Rahimtulla’s resolution and trusts that Government will 
meet it- in'a friendly spirit.. The Baroda Gazette opines that the Muham- 
madans have, by this riot, lowered themselves in the eyes of God and man, 
and indirectly put off the general amelioration of the country’s condition. It 
deplores their present internal disunion and fears that unless they mend their 
ways, they will be furnishing Government with an excuse for taunting them 
for their inability to unite. The Praja Bandhu and the Kdthidwdr and 
Mahi Kdntha Gazette regret the incident and the attendant loss of life, and 
hope that in future the Police will take steps to prevent their repetition. | 


*29.. “We must confess that the circumstances under which the 

Fa) Cae a Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimatulla’s resolution 
Indian Social Reformer fore the Bombay Council-relating to the Muharram 
(19), 29th Jan.; Moslem © celebrations has been postponed are not reassuring. | 
(66), 29th: Jan., Eng. cols..- The ‘resolution was in effect a censure of the 
; methods adopted hitherto, which culminated: ina 


£ 


drastic fashion at the last celebration..' That Government have found 
it necessary to take up what may be described as a temporising attitude 
is a@ circumstance that is not likely to allay the apprehensions that. 
are being expressed jin private conversation regarding the number and 
necessity of the casualties occasioned at the recent Muharram.” [The 
Moslem writes:—“ The Muhammadan public is most thankful. to His 
Excellency the Governor for the touching words of sympathy which he used on 
' behalf of his Government on the loss of life that has. occurred in connection 
with the Muharram celebrations. We, however, entirely agree with our 
Bombay contemporary of the Indian Social Reformer that it is most unfor- 
tunate that the Government has asked for the postponement of the resolution 
of the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla which is practically a vote of 
censure upon the action of the Government authorities concerned in the 
management of the Muharram celebrations during the last two years. Public 
anxiety is enhanced and not diminished by such indecision. We fully realise 
the difficulties of Government, but we are firm believers in the truth of the old 
aphorism that the best way of meeting a difficulty is to face it at once and 
not to temporise with it. There are one or two points in connection with this 
years Muharram which should be at once made clear. The Sunni-Shia 
dispute has nothing to do with the failure of the last Muharram and most 
happily there is a cordial understanding between the leading men of the two 
sects in Bombay at the present time. Every one in Bombay wishes to know 
why Mr. Setalvad of all Presidency Magistrates.is always in demand by the 
Bombay Police whenever firing upon the crowds has to be ordered. The 
mystery requires solution.’’| : 


80. The Muslim Herald proposes that a Committee of non-official 

: members should be organised to inquire into the 

Bi cay Herald (18), yecent Muharram riots and the consequent loss of 

lai life. It further remarks :—‘ His Excellency has 

announced with some policy in view that the necessity of bringing the armed 

force was felt during the riots. We have no doubt that the Muhammadans 
will get justice at the hands of His Excellency.” 


*81. “We invite the attention of our readers to the provisions of 
a section 130, clause 2, of the Criminal Procedure 
Gujardti (84), 29th Code because everywhere there prevails an impres- 
Jan., Eng. cols. sion that the Police Commissioner or the Magis- 
| trate calling upon a Military or Naval officer to 
disperse an unlawful assembly by force is responsible for the procedure fol- 
lowed by such an officer for the dispersion of a disorderly crowd. But that is 
a wrong impression. ‘The clause in question enacts as follows :—‘ Every 
such officer shali obey such requisition in such manner as he thinks fit, but in 
so doing shall use as little force, ana do as little injury to person and property, 
as may be consistent with dispersing the assembly arresting and detaining 
such persons. It will be seen from the above provision that after the 


Police Commissioner or a Magistrate has.required a Military, or Naval 


officer to disperse an unlawful assembly by force, the further responsibility 
for the particular means adopted rests entirely with that officer, 
and not with the Police Commissioner or the Magistrate.......... It is, 
therefore, the Government to inquire whether the use of buck-shot 
would not have amply met the requirements of the case in the recent riot. 
The clause we have quoted is peremptory in its direction that as little force 
shall be used, and as little injury to person and property shall be done as may 
be consistent with dispersing an unlawful assembly and arresting and 
detaining such persons. ‘There is, we understand, a Government Resolution 
preventing the firing of blank cartridges. It may be that in dealing with 
riotous crowds in EKurope and elsewhere that method has been found 
unsuccessful, but there is no reason to suppose that an Indian crowd cannot 
be dispersed in that way. But assuming that it is so, is that a reason for not 
_ warning innocent epectators in.an, unmistakable manner that they would be 

fired upon .and killed in case they failed to obey the orders of the Police to 
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| idea et missioner (of Poliee, ‘Bombay, very 
peek: « write ‘aaa sri: ‘iedste to Muharram processions 
whe a 11° n, nd iain ‘$0 avoid ‘the repetition of the usual fracas 
Bae orl:  bétween the Sunnisand the Boras. This was resented 
als by the rowdy element of the Sunni community, who 
- Mesorted “to ‘ betowing stones to such an-extent that the Commissioner had no 
~ ecourse left to him but to call in the aid of the Military and to ask permission 
@f the Magistrate to open fire on the mob after giving them a due warning. 
q is. a characteristic of our people to neglect warnings given to them and they 
444 not disperse till some of them had suffered for their folly. Mr, Edwardes 
4s a@ very just official and has the welfate of the Muhammadans at heart and 
‘he, therefore, could not. possibly have resorted to rashness in the performance 
of hisduty. Weare of opinion that those who criticise Mr. Edwardes are quite 
a ‘wrong and it is surprising that situated as he was, he kept a coolhead on his 
aa | shoulders. We hope Government will devise means to stop the recurrence of 
a the fanatical outbursts that have become a regular feature of the Muharram. 
838. Not a single year passes in India without bloodshed and loss of 
life in the Muharram. ‘The Muharram may be a 
Suggestion that the religious usage, but we doubt if any Muhammadan 
-Muharram celebration wil] be able to justify the hooliganism practised 


| pogo i prohibited just under its guise year by year. We would, therefore, 
7 : se aay (150), Suggest to Government to stop the Muharram 
: Gnd Jan. ’ festival altogether as they nave prohibited the Sati. 


hae The Muharram has 1:0 elevating influence on the 
i; Muhammadan community and we see no reason why Government should 
hesitate to prohibit its celebration. 


34. Whatever may be the statistical view of the matter, it is certain 

that the dearth of agricultural cattle is now-a-days 
Vt Gciggeitipa that Gov- being very keenly felt by the agriculturists. Among 
ernment should prohibit other reasons of the decrease of cattle head in the 


the slaughter of agricul- ; | . . 
Niall eakile country, the chief one is the daily slaughter of 


34) “91 agricultural cattle. ‘The slaughter of milch cattle 

aaa oo is shocking to the feelings of the Hindu community, 

and it 1s disgracefu: on the part of Government to 

allow it simply for the purpose of gratifying the palate of a petty com- 

munity. The remarks of a right-minded. Kuglishman in the Pallmall Gazette 

endorse the view that the slaughter of cows is, from the point of view 

of religion as well as agriculture, harmful not only to the Hindus but to all 
the Indians. 


39. A Mahad correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh _—Mr. Orr, 
the District Forest Officer, was to visit Vir 


Peoen y's al cies ots (taluka Mahad, district Kolaba) on the 19th 


village in the District of instant to give a practical demonstration of the 
Koléba. owing to the method of tahal cutting and the Mamlatddr of the 
negligence of a forest Taluka had issued orders to the Khots, Talatis, 
officer in keeping an Pgtils,; Mahars and others to attend at 1 o’clock 


sppenimens. deh (115), 12 the afternoon to witness the demonstration. 
sth >i panes U2"), Crowds of people began to gather from lI 


oclock and by about 38 o'clock about three 
thousand men assembled. Without food and without water they were 
anxiously waiting for the saheb. . It was 5-30 p.m.-and still he did not turn 
up. Moreover, no permission to leave the place could be had. But the 


z 3 people were helpless and left the place at 6 p.m. without the saheb having 
: turned up at all. 


36, An anonymous correspondent writes to the Jdm-e-Jamshed:— 
The details of the Queen’s Road motor accident 

Adyerse comments on are too fresh in the minds of your readers to need 
nF gaivet Pri haenssn repetition heré.......... A. letter. addressed to the 
Rees Boad motor accused’s father containing statements which the 
‘accident case. writers admitted: were ‘false to their knowledge failed 


| f i o * e-Jamshed (8), to bring up any “moneys: The Police sat “till for 
se ) —lUCCt*~*«*«éBh Jaan. Eng. cools.» many days after the accident. They then took the 
ed at statements of these two.men and the statement of only 
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‘one of the four occupants of the ear. ‘There were four Barristers in the car; 
only one of them was asked to make a statement and he made a statement 
-which showed that the accident was wholly due to the negligence of the 
Victoria driver. The responsible Police Officers who had to decide whether 
-@ prosecution should or should not be started ignored the statement ot Mr. 
Kheraj, and acting on what these two night wanderers. in pyjamas stated, 
they started a prosecution.......... Why did not the Police authorities direct 
that the statements of the other three witnesses should be taken and why did 
they not consider what they had to say before launching what has now been 
conclusively shown to be a false and most unjustifiable prosecution based on 
palpably false evidence? Who is responsible for the loss of time, the worry 
and harassment which resulted to the accused by the initiation of the most 
wanton and reckless prosecution ? I do not wish to enter into a discussion 
of the action of the Police in other cases of Motor accidents in some of which 
even lives have been lost, because it may be suggested that I was trying to 
stir up racial bad feelings—a thing which I would be the very last person to . 
do. If this was an error of judgment on the part of the Police it was an 
exceedingly grave one. The impression produced by the initiation of this 
prosecution, more especially on the native mind, was and still is that the 
Police in starting this prosecution and more particularly in persisting in thig 
prosecution after the cross-examination of the first of the two European 
witnesses, were needlessly going out of their way to assist blackmailers.......... 
Whatever may be said in palliation of the conduct of the Police in launching 
this prosecution, what happened in the Magistrate’s Court gives rise to very 
grave thoughts. People have not forgotten that the Magistrate and the 
accused before him had some grave differences not very long ago.......... 
These are bare facts. J do not wish to comment on them. Ido not wish in 
the least to suggest personal prejudice on the part of the Magistrate.......... 
Instead of being. cautious and doing everything to disarm suspicion of 
unfairness, the first thing he does is to try the case summarily. This he did 
in the teeth of a recent High Court Judgment that where respectable people 
were accused before Presidency Magistrates, the Magistrates should not resort 
to summary trials. He took notes of evidence and when the accused asked 
for copies of those notes he declined to give them saying he was trying the 
case summarily and the notes were for his own use only. He then delivered 
an oral judgment. Can anything be more unsatisfactory—more calculated 
to engender a belief of unfair dealing with the accused? An application had 
‘to be made not to destroy his notes and to write a judgment and an order © 
had to be ohtained to send up those notes. What was the Judgment the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate of the City of Bombay delivered? It is difficult 
to restrain one’s language when referring to that mighty effort of the mind— 
and therefore I will leave those who have read it to form their own judgment. 
People who followed the evidence and read the judgment have used language of 
a different character, but I do not desire to say more than this—that.no man 
in Bombay whose opinion was worth listening to after reading the evidence 
in the case had the remotest idea that on that evidence any Magistrate 
- gould ever base a conviction. ‘Their Lordships of the High Court have, as we 
natives say, tried to ‘save the face’ of the Magistrate by attributing to him 
want of knowledge of law and reversing the conviction on the ground that 
the learned Magistrat: was not able correctly to construe the section of the: 
Motor Act with which he was dealing. Reading the evidence and Judgment 
—if in an application for revision it was open to the learned Judges to go 
into evidence and facts—I have very little doubt that their Lordships would 
have held the decision to be perverse and wholly unjustified by the evidence 
before the Court. Accepting the view of the High Court to be the only view 
possible and eliminating from consideration all other possible views of the 
proceedings before the Magistrate, what does it show? It proves that in 
the City of Bombay we have amongst usa Chief Presidency Magistrate, an 
administrator of law who is unable correctly to construe a simple section of 
‘the Motor Act and does not understand what in law amounts to negligence. 
‘Here we had an accused capable of defending himself and did it. How 
about s poor man similarly circimstanced? He would have had to go 
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; 8 60 isfactory a ate: that the offence of cocaine sranbaginite 
“-r- -i “¥g-at last receiving the punishment it deserves. 
Vocain bn cases, in he’ The’ smugglers were again Itulian seamen on an 
omba, ia? _ cena. _ Australian Lloyd’s boat, and the two men. caught 
received seven and three months’ rigorous imprison- 
eee ment, while the Parsi middleman got two months. 
} “This + ‘was edits Mr. Aston, Chief Presidency Magistrate. On the same day 
' . Mr. ’Dracup sentenced a Muhammadan, who was discovered to possess twenty 
‘packets of cocaine, to a fine of Rs. 20 or a week’s simple imprisonment. 
This is an example of how not to check the evil.......... At the-same time it 
would be only reasonable for Government to approach the authorities of the 
chief Continental ports, through their respective Government, to see if they 
. would be ‘willing to act with a little of the altruism that has been forced on 
India with respect to the opium trade.” 


88. The Sessions Judge of Ahmedabad has rightly complimented the 
hee Police in connection with the conviction of informers 
Picci Mb Ply ° in the Ahmedabad Bomb case. The Police should 
Kesari (121), 24th Jan, ™ake independent inquiries before accepting the 
version of spies who are impelled by selfish motives. 

It is necessary that the Police should prosecute the spies who lodge false 
information. The Ahmedabad mystery has not yet been revealed and it is most 
surprising that the Police have not been able to trace the anarchists. ‘There are 
many theories. afloat in respect of the bomb case and Mr. Guider suggests that 
the bomb was placed in the street by an anarchist who had failed in his attempt 
“and that an orange was thrown by a brother anarchist from the opposite 
a: direction to draw away attention. The Public Prosecutor conitroverts it and 
BS the Sessions Judge starts altogether anew theory. He says that the case 
ae was got up by a conspiracy of informers from the beginning and the people 
are likely to believe that to be true inasmuch as the Police have not as yet 
laid the anarchists by the heels. No evidence is forthcoming as to whether 
the informers who placed the bomb in the streets are the same as those who 
have now been sentenced or as to whether some of the Police also had joined 
the conspiracy or not. If the anarchists had no hand in what took place on 
the 13th of November, the Sessions Judge opines that spies or budmashes 
4 - well known to the Police must have done it. The Police or the spies are 

. likely to get a bomb more easily than ordinary persons. Will the Anglo- 


: Indian papers, which clamoured that a punitive Police force should be imposed 
a» on Ahmedabad as the sight-seers did not assist the Police in tracking the 


at offenders, advise the Police to find out the bomb throwers ? 


89. Justices Kensington and Rattigan of the Punjab Chief Court 

are to be congratulated on the able and wise judgment 

Capital punishment in appeal they have delivered in setting aside the 

mee not be lightly death sentence passed by the’ Sessions Judge of 

: “Indu Prakdsh (118), Amritsar on one Sacchamansingh for alleged mur- 

: 26th Jan. der of his sister-in-law. Those Judges who have 

: to decide murder cases will do well to bear in mind 

the valuable utterances of Justices Kensington and Rattigan: ‘“ Every 

conceivable hypothesis of innocence must at least be reasonably excluded 

a before a conviction of murder can be maintained, still more before. sentence 
oe _ of death should be passed. - 

i 40. Commenting on the proceedings of the Collector’s Durbar recently 

held at Sholdpur, the Dnydn Prakdsh writes appreci- 

atively of the sympathetic speech delivered by 

Mr. Hatch at the meeting and of the anxiety which 

Prakdsh (50),- he showed to give careful consideration to 4uestions 

27th Jan. 4 _,of public utility. It further writes:—In order that 

és | public opinion on matters affecting the well-being of 

he’ ‘podple should be brought | fo tke notice of the district authorities, the 


Gidimnonts ‘on the Col- 
lector’ 8 Durbar at ‘Shold- 
ins 
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Committees would bring the officials into closer touch with popular opinion 


and would better accomplish the object with which these Durbars have been 


‘started. Itis also necessary for Government to frame certain general regu- 
lations regarding the constitution and the scope of business of these Durbars. 
In the absence of any such rules, some Collectors hold Durbars once a year while 
others have up till now held none at all. dt is also necessary to fix the 


qualifications of those who should be invited to such Durbars while District . 


and Taluka Boards and Municipalities and Government officials should be 
empowered to select the best representatives of public opinion for these 
Durbars. 


41, An anonymous correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu referring 

to the complaint about a particular merchant hold- 

Complaint about the ing the monopoly of supplying stationery to Govern- 
alleged monopoly of ment offices at Ahmedabad (vide paragraph 44} 
rey ing stationery tO Weekly Report No. 43 of 1910) :—“ The ten letters 
overnment offices at hat hata a ‘¢ vardiae thi 
Aindihad ppeared in your columns regarding this 


Praja Bandhu (44), 22nd important question have not so far been successful in 


Jan., Eng. cols. rousing the official conscience to the requisite pitch. » 


seeeeeeee AS has been clearly shown in your columns 
by the writers that have preceded me this vicious arrangement, which benefits 
no one but the monopolist, has put the Government already to a loss of well- 
nigh half a lakh of rupees—a sum large enough in my opinion even in the 
case of Government to merit serious consideration.......... It is, indeed, a 
matter of no small surprise that the monopolist, in spite of the large amount 
of public money that is lost through Government dealing with him, should 
still continue to receive the latter's patronage........... I would, therefore, 
request our new Collector as the Head of the District to carefully peruse the 
letters that have appeared so far in the Praja Bandhu during the last three or 
four months on this subject, and lam sure he will be convinced of the 
erave character of the evil complained against.” 


42. A Mahad (Kolaba) correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :— 

| It appears from notices issued by District Magistrates 
Protest against the tothe Khots, Dharekaris, Inamdars and others under 
Khots and Inamdars gection 5 of the new Census Act that Government is 
bemg asked to do the jo prepared to undergo this time the usual ex- 


reliminary enumeration 
Y pare "tig a manibe penditure on account of the census operations. The 


seit work of final enumeration can be finished in a single 
Indu Prakdsh (115), night and a few hours the next day, and people are 
25th Jan. willing to render their help to the authorities in 


doing it. But itis unjust on the part of Govern- 
ment to force the people to do the troublesome work of preliminary enumera- 
tion which takes several days to finish. 


*43. ‘The most interesting item in Thursday’s meeting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council was the dissertation upon the 

_ The Back Bay reclama- yeclamation of Back Bay, elicited by a question put 
~~ mcg’ 29th Jan, oY Sir Henry Procter. Governmentare not of opinion 
En gin ” that a large scheme would be so profitable an affair 
— as the reclamation already made at Colaba by the 
Improvement Trust, but intends nevertheless to execute a work so necessary 
for the expansion of the business quarter of the city and so desirable from an 
esthetic point of view. Kven were such high prices obtainable for the land 
proposed to be reclaimed as have been obtained for that reclaimed already, 
Government do not think it advisable to extort fancy ‘prices in view of the 
heavy burden which householders already have to bear, and suggest a 
maximum price of Rs. 25 a square yard—which seems, indeed, quite high 
enough. However, seeing that houses are generally buili in Bombay as a 
- speculation and not for the builder’s personal residence, it is not likely that any 
moderation which Government- may exercise will ultimately benefit the 
tenant, and Government might almost as well take their pound of flesh while 
they can get it. If ever there is a big slump in house property in Bombay, a 
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co. | eee 8) ‘e ihave to Lala the different treatment given ii the Customs 
Bee, | Vee officers on the arrival of steamers at Karachi to 
ee eae paplaind against the Europeans and natives. Europeans have their 
treatment of Indian pas- o0ds discharged within a few minutes of their arrival. 


ae hoo me But if an Indian, specially an apparently respectable 
Sindhi (63), 21st Jan., Passenger, is inthe boat, the examination is very 
“Eng. cols. ’ strict and minute.’ Nothing is sacred and safe and 


, the passsenger is to remain standing, dancing 
‘attendance on the sthewiee insignificant officers waiting their pleasure. 
+ Examination commences by the side of the boat. If officers choose not to do 
it there, it is removed at the cost of the passenger to the Examination shed. 
The excellent packing that may have secured the articles throughout a 
voyage is mercilessly disturbed, everything is turned out. topsyturvy and 
everything is hurled in confusion in the receptacle. None dare object but 
stand with them and lay out all that he may hold dear to the gaze of these 
officers. Europeans and EHurasians, even though they are insignificant and 
have no status in life, enjoy an immunity from examination which only 
serves to produce a heart-burning by the inequality of the treatment. May 
we enquire if these officers are acting under orders and have instructions 
to exanine anybody they choose ? But the treatment given to respectable 
Indian passengers is most galling. Something ought to be done to alleviate 
‘their misery.” 


Legislation. 


45. “The graceful concession to public opinion and the commendable 
anxiety of the Government for the development of 

The passing of the J[ndian industries were manifested by the passing of 
indian Patents and the Patents and Designs Bill in the Imperial 
eee, Sao ie the Council with the amendment suggested by the 
fe eee aiiye Indian Merchants’ Chamber. The amendment was 


Council. se 
pra AP Review (19), to the effect that section 27 of the British Patents 
2 25th Jan. and Designs Act be introduced in the new Indian 
; Ce Patents and Designs Bill. The Bill, as originally 


drafted, did not contain this provision and the Indian Merchants’ 
5 Chamber represented that it would be in the best interest of the country at 
= large, were such a provision to be inserted. It speaks volumes for the care 
3 and anxiety exercised by the Government for public opinion that the 
suggested amendment was accepted in the Select Committee.......... How 
important this amendment is likely to be will be seen from the fact that the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce has sent a strong protest against the 
amendment being introduced in the Indian Bill. Can we take it that the 
required clause was introduced through the influence of the Honourable 
Mr. Clarke whose chief, Mr. Lloyd George, did so much in Great Britain to 
improve the Patents and Designs Bill? Indian commerce may well con- 
gratulate itself upon securing such sympathetic treatment.” 


SO cael 
ata d | 


Education. 


46. “The fact of the Government issuing a circular on secondary educa- 

tion recently lends additional weight to the argu- 

_ Comments on the Bom- ment that the Government is keenly interested in 
‘ sod cents Press the question of education. Whatever may be the 
ry oe Pe a merits:and demerits of this circular it. makes at least 
“Oriental Review a9 one fact clear and plain, and itis that the Govern-_ 
‘25th Jan. ' ment thinks that:it has done much in the cause of 


-secondary education and under this . impression 


‘ 


ow 


proposes to have anid: one High School in esch District and. expects that 
private enterprise should supply the want of secondary education. Leaving 
aside for the present the question whether such a conception by; the Govern- 
ment-of its duties and responsibilities is quite proper, it must at least be 
granted that the Government cannot be expected to exceed its normal expen- 
diture by devoting greater sums to education. The establishment of a model 
High School in each District is also a step which ought not to be lightly 
considered and which will involve a great deal of expenditure, though we 
doubt the necessity of raising the fees and making education dearer. ‘Though 
there are many points in the Government circular on secondary education 
which are open to question, it contains an appeal which ought to be responded 
to generously by the public at large. The appeal is for private enterprise in 
education. Unfortunately there is a curious and inexplicable indifference 
manifested by the public in this matter. Private schools are not many and 
they are to be seen only in large cities and towns. Managers and proprietors 
of such schools are not inspired by high and noble ideals, but conduct their 
institutions generally as profit-making concerns. Looking to these circum- 
stances it is imperatively necessary “that some of our public-spirited men 
should rise and put their shoulders to the task of starting educational institu- 
tions which can meet ali modern requirements and serve as factors in. the 
development and progress of the country.” 


47. ‘The recent Resolution of the Bombay Government on the report 

of the Commissioners of Divisions on the subject of 

Indu af = =9Bombay Government and Aided Schools in this Presidency 
(13), 25th Jan.; Dnydn ays down the principle that the Government cannot 
Prakash (50), 25th and Gy 
os Jan: . Mace undertake to provide secondary education for all 
Vaibhav (127), 26th Jan. boys that may want it. Their obligation, they say, 
is confined only to the provision of a well-equipped 

model High School for each district. Any responsibility beyond this will, 
they assert, not only involve expenditure beyond the financial resources 
of the State, but “would be contrary to the declared policy of encouraging 
the provision of facilities for secondary education by private effort. We 
cannot, we regret, admit the principle so laid down to be sound. We 
should say that the obligation is peremptory though Government may take the 
help of private schools. Government expenditure on secondary education hag 
not reached a limit at the present day which can be described as sufficiently 
proportionate to the State’s obligations in the matter. Hence to cry a halt 
before such obligations have been fully discharged by the Government, 
simply bécause of straitened financial circumstances which ought to have 
been better tackled, is not quite justifiable. No doubt, sufficient scope should 
be provided for the encouragement of private efforts as supplying the provision 
of schools. But when the Government lay down that the admission to the 
Government High Schools should be limited to a certain definite number the 
necessity of showing some leniency in the matter becomes obvious. For, any 
hard and fast rule against admission may press hard upon students who desire 
to prosecute studies, but who find either no other High School in the district 
or one not sufficiently well equipped. in teaching staff and apparatus. 
Government have asked the Director of Public Instruction to’ prepare a 
statement showing for each Government High School the number of pupils, 
which would, in his opinion, be reasonable in proportion to the population and 
the educational requirements of each district. We hope that the limits which 
the Director of Public Instruction will propose will be carefully scrutinized by 
the Government to see if they are quite adequate to the educational require- 
ments of the district. In the present circumstances, we would like the 
limits to rather err on the side of leniency than on the side of rigid 
exclusiveness. Until there are signs of private effort coming to the rescue, 
the Government should do nothing to keep out of the portals of its 
institutions students who would otherwise gladly avail of the benefits 
of education. Let there be schools first and then restriction. The idea 
of encouraging the growth of private schools by restriction in Govern- 
ment schools is like putting the cart before the horse. The second principle 
which both the Commissioners and the Government insist upon is the 
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The former have proposed. that the fees in all 
a be taised by 50 per cent. The Commissioners make a 
to remove the impression that might be caused in some 
Mthat the fees might) have been raised in order to raise revenue or to 
inrage “secondary education. We can well understand this anxiety, 
ronly in this Presidency but all over India a similar tendency to 
of not only the secondary course, but also of the college 
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guch enhancement should be devoted. wholly to the improvement of 

the High Schools. The Government, moreover, are prepared to set 

aside a ‘sum equal to the increased receipts from fees, over and above 

the normal expenditure now being sanctioned. This is no doubt a gracious 

act, but we are not sure whether the 50 per cent. increase at a bound 

can. be justified.......... We hope that the increase will not be made 

at a bound, but gradually, by two stages, one by 26 per cent. now and 

the other at the end of the next ten years. We do not think that 

under any circumstances such a sudden increase of 50 per cent. is justifiable. 

It is bound to tell harshly upon a large number of poor students.......... 

Lastly comes the principle of declaration of loyalty being made compulsory on 

the teaching profession of the country, in the aided schools as well as the 

Government ones. We are not against the principle, but we are afraid that 

this hobby on the part of the Government is being driven to death. A 

| compulsory declaration may often prove a mere empty formality. The better 

policy would be to presume all teachers to be loyal and to severely come 

down on those who show active disloyalty.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :— 

The present inefficient manner in which the Government High School at 

Poona is being conducted gives us little hope as to the efficiency of the 

‘Model’ schools. ‘To have real ‘ Model’ schools giving a good return for the 

money spent on them, Government must follow a more liberal-minded policy 

than is the case at present. Otherwise it will be mere waste of funds. The 

raising of the fees will unnecessarily make secondary education expensive 

and debar the children of middle-class people, especially those of the Brahmins, 

from the benefits of education. If Government have not permanently raised 

- .. the salaries of their servants, we do not see why the school fees should be 

permanently raised. Government inay not make a saving out of the proposed 

increase of fees, but that does not make the increase less reprehensible. They 

may proclaim from the housetops that they have no desire to restrict the 

spread of: education, but so long as they persist in the proposed increase in 

fees, the people will go on thinking that they are against higher education. 

Private schools, we are afraid, will not be able to satisfy the fastidious tastes 

of the educational officers and at the same time prolong their existence. 

Just as Lord Curzon’s Universities Act has made higher education expensive, 

the present Resolution will make secondary education expensive. In matters 

educational, there seems to be a tendency on the part of Government 

of sacrificing economy in the name of so-called efficiency which consists 

in employing more European Head Masters and increasing the emoluments of 

the higher posts. We very much wish Government could see eye to eye with 

the people and make the spread of education as extensive as possible instead of 

(ae placing restrictions on it. The signing of the loyalty bond on the part of all 

a the teachers will only afford a new topic for ridicule. We do admit the 

oh aie necessity of ensuring the loyalty of school teachers, but that must be done 

in some.other manner. The Mumbai Vaibhav writes :—The effect of the new 

principles laid down will be that henceforward it will be very difficult for middle- 

class people to give the benefit of secondary and higher education to their 

ebildren. ‘We are afraid that Government is entering upon a most undesirable 

policy. Itought to have taken into consideration the poverty of the people 
of Maharashtra before coming to any decisioii. | aS RE ee 
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ay aap Preas Note issued. by the Bewnbey, Government on the subject 
effi ttc ye! «Of High Schools in the. Presidency. will, we are 
\ Gujarati - (an), 29th sure, be received by all those who are interested, in 
Jan., Eng. cols. the cause of education, with feelings of disapproval 
| and disappointment. The number of. pupils seeking 
admission to High Schools is steadily growing, and it is discouraging to know 
that Government have definitely declared their resolution to restrict 
the numbers and raise the level of fees in those schools.......... In their. 
-Note on the Commissioners’ report, Government have endorsed almost 
all the views and accepted all the suggestions made therein. An Anglo- 
Indian contemporary with its usual prophetic airs says that the attitude of 
Government in this affair will be deliberately misrepresented, and that the 
cry of education in danger will be raised. ‘This is in the usual strain of that 
class of writers. But while giving Government due credit for their anxiety 
to increase the efficiency of secondary schools and appreciating the paucity 
of the funds that they can make available for the expansion of the secondary 
‘education aiter meeting the demand that is being made on behalf of primary 
schools, we may be allowed to point out the consequences that will follow the 
adoption of the policy foreshadowed in the Note. We want efficiency in our 
High Schools as much as Government; but that efficiency which threatens 
, to deprive youthful aspirants of opportunities of getting decent secondary 
education and to check the progress of education in the Presidency becomes one 
of very doubtful utility. ........ We do not understand how the principle, that 
the State is not bound to do anything further than maintaining a model 
High School in each district in which accommodation will be provided only 
for a fixed number of pupils, can be justified. Extension of primary educa- 
tion must necessarily lead to the extension of secondary education and the 
principle in question now sought to be enforced by Government is, therefore, 
inconsistent with the policy of encouraging primary education. If private 
enterprise comes forward to start new schools, that will be all right. And in 
fact, many such schools in the mofussil are being efficiently worked and can 
compare favourably with some of the so-called model Government High 
Schools. But in these days the starting and conducting of a secondary 
school is not a joke. ‘The school buildings, the apparatus and appliances and 
the staff of teachers are costly requisites almost beyond the control of a 
private organisation. We must take facts as they are. Let Government 
induce private agencies to rin supplementary schools in the districts by the 
inducement of grants and other facilities, and then the time would come for 
the State to limit the sccpe of its responsibility to the people........... It would 
be a great hardship to poor people if they are left to shift for themselves 
with regard to the education of their sons. The education of many a deserv- | 
ing boy would come toa standstill or would have to be prosecuted under q 
uncongenial and unwholesome conditions. Boys will have to be sent to LA 
larger educational centres and be left to their own devices without parental t/t 
control and guidance. Even this will be possible only in the case of a few if 
. favoured persons, while the majority will have to deny to their sons the (ii 
education which is the primary condition of success in life. We feel that a 
Government could have postponed the inauguration of their new policy till by 
provision had been made for the education of such as will now find the doors | 
of High Schools shut up in their faces. We actually see large funds raised 
in the districts for memorials and other useful objects, the bulk of which 
comes from poor pockets. The same might be done in the case of new High 
Schools. If high officials go about inthe district and convince people ‘of 
the necessity of raising funds for additional schools, we have no doubt they 
will come forward with their quotas........... The arguments that have been 
advanced in support of a substantial increase in the school fees have failed 
to convince us of the reasonableness of that proposal. It is contended that 
while the cost of education is going up by leaps and bounds, the fees stand 
ai the old, ludicrously low level. That this is a fact we admit and even 
go further ‘and say that when the changes at present contemplated in the course 
of secondary schools come to be introduced, education will become still more 
costly. Can it, however, be proved that the average income of the parents of 
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proportion; is it-not a fact that the prevail- 
lérable hardshi Boh the ager of the middle 
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2 1 ae it fees ‘be wie 4 the veers of persone of limited means also. But 


stions in the'N ote will prove detrimental to the spread of educa- 


;. we peat usiderstand Government raising fees in their own schools. 
h Are resorted to by pupils drawn from families in easy circumstances. 


T. i ey, however, insist on @ similar step being taken by the managers of. aided 


i: ‘well. While increased fees will improve the financial condition 


of aided schools and enable them ‘to improve the education imparted in them, 


they will have to deny ‘to large numbers of deserving boys the benefit of 
secondary education. These are considerations which have to be weighed 
against the advantages which the new system is represented as capable of 
yielding. We do not think that a strong case has been made out in favour of 
the changes proposed to be effected and feel constrained to remark that the 
new policy will hamper the progress of education in the Presidency. The 
Other points in the Note may be dismissed with a few observations.......... 
Mt is certainly humiliating that an oath of loyalty should have to be exacted 
froin educated persons in the position of the teachers of the young. But the 
unfortunate events of the last two years have made such a precaution on 
the part of Government essential, and we hope the eyes of those who indulged 
in wild talk and reckless writing will be opened to the harm their foolish 
utterances have done to the country. The so-called national schools have 
been stopped and their pupils turned adrift. So much useful energy has been 
wasted and if it had been made to run in right channel-, in founding schools 
where proper education could have been given in the proper way, much of the 
rush now made — the existing High Schools would have been obvi- 


ated.” 


49. “Ifthe Resolution of the Bombay Government on secondary educa-: 
Sadion' Spactaior (1D tion, placed at the disposal of the Press last week, 
Sth Jan P ’ indicates the policy that will be followed, more or 
less, in all provinces, it can hardly be said that the 

object of that policy is to supplant private ‘enterprise. Two points are 
insisted on in the Resolution : in the first place the Government must maintain 
one model High School, as far as may be, in every district, so as to prevent the 


‘deterioration of the standard ; and secondly, the Government cannot under- 


take to meet the whole demand for secondary education, and private 
enterprise may step in to supply the ever increasing demand. Fees will be 
raised in this Presidency to enable private schools as well as Government 
schools to incur additional expenditure on improvements. ‘he present scale 
in this Presidency is by no means the highest in all India, and. if the depre- 
ciation of the rupee is taken into consideration, the raising of the fees will 
not involve the enhancement of the price of education to the full extent 
suggested by the percentage recommended by the Commissioners, or that 
may hereafter be suggested by the Director of Public Instruction. 
Notwithstanding the pains that the Government has taken to assure the 
public that no discouragement cf higher education is intended, those who 
are acquainted with the tendencies of public criticism in this country will. not 
be surprised if a different interpretation is put upon its policy. ‘The Bombay 
Government's Resolution is based on the recommendations of the Divisional 
Commissioners; the fees are to be raised; and the school-masters will be 
required to make a declaration of their loyalty—these three facts provide a 
foundation on which the political critic will erect a lofty superstructure. The 


Reéolution has the merit of outspokenness ; it is evidently felt that the time 
‘has past for any false sense of.delicacy to. allude only in whispers to the 


danger to good citizenship spelt, by an uncontrolled system of education. 


‘Recent events justify plain speech. It. og ee = the Somes of. tagetky 


nanded from all public servants.” 
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*50,. “ The Press Note issued by the sae Goverment on the subject 

fas of Government High Schools gives unmistakable 
Mahrdtta (17), .29th indication of their general policy with regard to 
i Week eeiads aw cle ale secondary education in future. Government say 
) | that they ‘cannot undertake to provide secondary 

eduodtion 60 all boys that may wish it,’ because their financial resources do 
not permit it. Besides they are too anxious to encourage. private schools, 


and must be surely lucky that their finances also help them in their desifé! 


The public will be very thankful to them for their good wishes for private 
enterprise, but that alone will hardly convince them of the view that Govern- 
ment’s obligations are limited only to the establishment of one High School 
per district. That there is necessity for more energetic effort for the 
education of the people is borne out by the anxiety which Government 
themselves show for encouraging private attempts. From the last report 
of the Director of Public Instruction the percentage of the pupils in 
secondary schools to the population is seen to be a little over °2; and this too 


in spite of both Government and private efforts! Under these conditions it | 
is rather amazing to see Government shirking their responsibility in the 


matter by being satisfied with having only one Government High School for 
every district and that too with a limited number of pupils! Government are 
anxious to raise the standard of efficiency in their schools, and hence propose 
to'raise the fees by 50 per cent., though we are assured that this increase in 
the fees is almost wholly to be used for educational efficiency. As a result of 
this, the fees in grant-in-aid private schools will also be proportionately 
increased. This will apparently have an adverse effect on secondary educa- 
tion and there may be a general falling in the number of students in secondary 
schools. The nature of the education imparted in the schools, its numerous 
defects from the practical point of view, and the growingly harder condition 
of the people in general—have already created a feeling for educational 
reform. And if the increased stringency due to enhanced fees promotes the 
desire for reform, the enhancement will have served the cause of 
education much better than the amount of efficiency expected from it. 
In their orders issued in the Press Note, Government seem to be very 
scrupulously anxious about the conduct of grant-in-aid schools. They 
already exercise their control now in the matter of text-books, both in 
matters of discipline and in the general course of education. But 
henceforth their hand would extend to the selection of the teaching staff 
also. The Educational Department would henceforth inquire about the 
‘antecedents and character’ of the teaching staff besides their academic 
distinction. And the continuance of Government grants to private insti- 
tutions would hereafter depend on the staff being free from the taint of 
‘undesirability.. Even this does not seem to satisfy the too sensitive 
Government, and they propose to require from all the teachers in private 
aided institutions ‘declarations of loyalty ‘in the same way as they require 
from Government servants as such. We do not mind Government riding 
their hobby of expressed loyalty as far as they like. But if in ineul- 
cating loyalty to Government for the services they render, Government 
had been anxious to inculcate as well loyalty to the country which maintains 
the Government itself, we believe they would have been more true to fact. 
That would have, besides, led people to believe, so far as declarations are 
concerned, that Government are anxious also to promote the interests of the 
country over which they rule.” 


*51. “We agree with Government’s Resolution to put a limit on 

a a the expenditure incurred by them on secondar 
BB ov (45), 29th education whilst the majority of villages in the 

2 — Presidency are without any schools. Primary schools 
are not so paying as secondary schools.......... The State has a first 
obligation to make suitable provisions for the spread of primary education. 
So far as our Presidency is concerned the allotment under this head is yearly 
increasing. Only recently the scale of salaries paid to teachers of primary 
schools was enhanced at a considerable recurring cost per annum. In faév of 
this and other facts it would be unjust to allege of the Government educational 
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backwards .on the side. of retrenchment. 

te ‘Sireid’ thatthe, decision to which the Conference 

hich: has.-been gdopted, by Gove ronment 3 in their late Resolu- 

Jered. retrogressive in! ‘many of - its details. ‘The Conference 
sing of the standard of fees paid by the students in secondary 

eet his Fc pepe will be an immediate falling off — 


ntial Everman To ‘ellen, that. every aided sahaal must be raised to 
} yval of the Government High School of the district would be to discourage 
enterprise from entering the field. Since Government are disinclined 


| Bias up responsibility for maintaining more than one school for each 
‘district. every inducement ought to be given to private enterprise......... 
Government. should, therefore, stop short at providing model schools, and 


leave it to aided and recognised schools, to fix their own standard of fees. 
Whilst the better classes will thus be drawn to the Government schools, those 
unable to pay enhenced fees will not be deprived of the opportunities of 


receiving secondary education. We fully endorse the Resolution in one 


aspect of its decision, and that is where it decides that all school-masters 
of Government and aided schools should be compelled to take an oath of 
loyalty to Government. It is very essential for the morals of the student 
class in general that a strict supervision should be enforced to ensure that 
their teachers are qualified by their antecedents and character for their 
responsible duties.”’ 


OZ. That despite the indireet efforts made to deal a blow at the 
2, 2. Matriculation Examination the Government have 
sda ton” Samachdr (73), been forced to a consideration of the improvement 
an.; Sdnj Vartamdn 
(46), 26th Jan. of the state of secondary education has been made 
manifest by their recent Resolution on the subject. 
For this change in the attitude of Government, all thanks are due to those 
Indians who had started the discussion in the Senate. The necessity for 
improvement having been proved, the Director of Public Instruction was 
instructed to thresh gut the whole question in conference with the Commis- 
sioners of Divisions. ‘T'he present Resolution is the result of these delibera- 
tions, and though it is gratifying to find Government seriously considering 
the matter, it is impossible to agree with the remedies suggested for the 
purpose in view. Secondary education as imparted in the Presidency has 
been regarded as the means of acquiring all practical knowledge ordinarily 
required for fighting the battles of life. Accordingly, it has been increasingly 
popular among the people as can be seen from the number of candidates 
who yearly appear for the Matriculation. Instead of encouraging the 
public in their view, it is regrettable to see Government advocating quite 
a different system and limiting their responsibility concerning secondary 
education within narrow limits. Granting the justice of this limitation, we 


are-afraid the Conference above referred to as well as Government have failed 


to find a. satisfactory solution of the question before them and this failure 
is reflected in the means they have projected. The limiting for each High 
School of the number of pupils which would be reasonably admitted jn propor- 
tion to the population and the educational requirements of each district, and 
the raising of fees in general, are remedies calculated to hamper the educa- 
tional progress of those desirous-of advancing in education and to frustrate 
the object Government have in view. The proposal to restrict the number of 
students in each- ‘High Schoo! according to the population has no meaning. 
Whatever be the requirements of the population, the line will be drawn 
according to the accommodation provided in the building. So long as the 
responsibility for one institution per district is recognised, it is a mistake to 
suppose that the necessary accommodation will be provided i in proportion to the 
population. Again such a restriction will work detrimentally to those classes 
which are admittedly backward in point of education. For in the rush 


-of competition they will surely be elbowed out by the more intellectual classes. 


The mising, of. fees. will equally. affect the backward and advanced com- 
seen $0 the seabed of disheartening them. In directing their attention 
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to this source of revenue for providing the necessary equipments of model 
institutions, the authorities have committed a serious blunder. We are further 
informed by way of consolation that the Government contribution to the 
cause of secondary education will be continued and will not be withdrawn. 
We, however, respectfully submit that this is not enough. Government are 
bound to incur additional expenditure so long as their institutions are fit to 
be called models, and considering the requirements of the country and its 
people, they should be prepared to add to the expenditure with a view to 
meeting the popular demand. So long as industrial, commercial and other 
kinds of education have not been provided for, all burdens thrown on parents 
by way of increased fees, etc., would be strenuously objected to. We agree 
with the authorities that such restrictions will not impede the progress of 
education, but we cannot help repeating that they will undoubtedly affect the 
backward classes seriously, [The Sdnj Vartamdn also disapproves of the 
proposed increase in fees and regrets that Government should disregard © 
the voice of the public and listen to the advice of officials in a matter 
like education.] | 


o3. ‘ Government have instructed the Directer ‘to submit a statement 

. showing for each High Schoo! the number of pupils, 

E bing om oan Whiek would, in his opinion, be reasonable in pro- 
PS portion to the population and the educational 
requirements of each district... We are glad that Government have 
arrived at this conclusion for reasons other than those mentioned in the 
Resolution. The increasing burden of expenditure on secondary or higher 
education tells upon the progress of primary education which is the only one 
that ever reaches the lowest castes of India. At present they are almost 
beyond the pale of anything but rudimentary instruction. A great part of 
the revenues spent on education is devoted to the maintenance of Colleges 
and High Schools. Under the particular circumstances of Indian Society 
the higher and secondary institutions of education are confined in their 
actual utility to the higher castes only and the increase of the expenditure 
in that direction must be looked upon with very grave fears by those who 
wish well to the lower classes in India. The Government appear to have Mi 
made up their mind not to pass beyond the limit of expenditure which they : Mt 
have now reached; and we might expect that every farthing that could i 


henceforth be saved for education would go to primary education only......... Mt 
Another very important point referred to in the Resolution is the control of 4 
private secondary schools. The Commissioners of the several Divisions rightly a 


complain that ° practically nothing is known to the Educational Department at 
present about the masters in aided schools except their academic qualifica- uf 
tions.’ One may safely say that the same ignorance prevails in a hardly lesser al 
degree regarding teachers of the Government High Schools........... The cs 
Government have now laid down that the ‘inculcation of loyalty to the a 
State must be an essential feature of any system of education that receives % 
State recognition and State support.’ And what of the other schools that i 
have defied the need of State recognition orsupport? Are they to be allowed ie 
to sow the seeds of disaffection in the young minds of our boys? Are they 1 
to follow their course of insidious disloyalty in the schools which do not send 
boys to University examinations? We would earnestly wish the Government 
to be more courageous than they are yet seen to be. The ‘declaration of 
loyalty ’’ which the Government propose will be of little practical value. By 
a little ingenuity which is not very rare in this country, the teacher would 
easily take the oath of loyalty only to break it the very next moment. We do 
not really see how Government expect to make the thief become honest 
by forcing him to swear honesty. Cannot Government adopt more resonable 
and effective remedies ? The oath of loyalty is superfluous to those who are 
well-disposed towards the State and is useless in cases where concealed ill- 
feeling towards Government is 9 virtue.......... The increased income derived 
from the proposed higher rates of fees is “40 be : devoted to the further 
prosecution of the improvement of Government High Schools.’ The only 
con 2322—-10 


eo 


objection tc bis is is that the bedioaea. clagece may suffer Adelle by the 
, dees being taleed and the Government have done well by asking the Director 
“$0 Report wh r any, and if so what, special rates sould be prescribed for 
pupils belonging to the backward siehsea! As little as possible should be 
deft; in. this oe to the discretion of Head Masters who are gen erally 
blind adherents of the ‘survival of the fittest’ theory.” 
- ™54,. “One of the problems of the hour is the problem of education and 
s we are glad that the Government of Bombay have 
peo made : the eho of oe a a gong] 
+ RO ee ment during the last few days. ere was, firsts, 
WG soe ee Peer «Me Maadiation on High Schools, and then His 
Excellency the Governor took occasion to refer to 
the same question at some length in two recent speeches one of which was 
delivered from his place in the Legislative Council. As regards the Resolu- 
tion, we are glad to find ourselves in agreement with Government on all the 
main points included init. Only it seems to us that, where there is already 
an efficient and well-conducted High School carried on by private enterprise, 
there should be no need to establish a Government High School. In a place 
like Bombay or Poona, for instance, the model schools at present are not the 
Government High Schools, and we do not ses why Government should make 
a costly attempt to set an’ example where private agency has been doing 
remarkably well. The proposed raising of school-fees, provided that the 
increase is not prohibitive, cannot be objected to, especially as Government 
undertake to spend the extra income on the further improvement of secondary 
education. In the special circumstances of the times, it is not reasonable to 
take exception to the suggestion that school-masters in aided schools should 
sien s declaration of loyalty to Government, though we are not sure that it is 
likely to be of much practical efficacy in preventing disloyalty. Nobody 
would suggest that an immoral person should be appointed teacher in a school, 
but it is sometimes doubtful whether the official view of moral character is 
always the same as. the ordinary view, and while we would certainly insist 
that no drunkard or libertine should be allowed to have the educational care 
of children, we wust strongly deprecate any tendency to persecute a man for 
his opinions. ‘Turning to His Excellency’s speeches, we notice that Sir George 
Clarke declared that the Matriculation was an unsuitable test for entrance to 
the University and that Government were evolving a School Final Exami- 
nation to take its place. We have repeatedly said in these columns that the 
present Matriculation Examination has failed in its purpose. But the new 
School Final curriculum is nothing but a reproduction of the Matriculation, 
the only difference being that while the former is conducted by the University 
the latter is conducted by the Department. It is this kind of change that 
makes people doubtful of the meaning of onslaughts on the Matriculation. 
ae We may assure Government that not until the School Final is very much 
more than the Departmental shadow of the University examination will serious 
people accept all that is claimed for it by its backers. We cannot enter at 
length here into details, but a School Final which is really a School Final 
should be of a standard not inferior to the Intermediate and must be an ave- 
nue to a much more promising field of employment than the Subordinate 
Public Service. Government, therefore, will do well to produce their curri- 
culum and their agency before insisting on changes which merely mean the 
old evils under a new name. With reference to elementary education, we 
are entirely opposed to the policy of Government with its shibboleth of ‘ not 
le quantity but quality.’ The phrase is a catching one, but like most catching 
so... phrases it is apt to crumble at the first touch of investigation. When a 
| : famine is raging in the land and people are starving to death, one does not 
ask if the quality of the food supplied is first-class, and the chief thing is to 
get sufficient quantity of whatever stuff is available to feed the hungry. The 
state of the masses to-day is one of intellectual starvation.......... We are 
emphatically in favour of making at once elementary education, consisting of 
the rudiments of knowledge, free to all who choose to avail’ themselves of it, 
and in course of time compulsory on all.” 
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*55. “Speaking at the distribution of ptizes to the pupils of the 

: Bombay Scottish Education Society’s Schools, His 
Government should al- Excellency Sir George Clarke observed: ‘It ig 
low Indian schools to snost satisfactory to know that the Cadet Corps is 


a g img ie very efficient and I attach great importance to thé 


mer (10), 29th Jan. habits of discipline, obedience and self-respect which | 
See can be inculcated even by a brief military training 

intelligently conducted.’......... We need hardly point out how great a draw- 

back if is that schools which are attended by Indian students are unprovided with 

this very salutary influence. We are sure that His Excellency the Governor 

will accord his most favourable consideration to any proposal from an Indian 

school to form a Cadet Corps. The authorities of the Deccan Education 

Society, we trust, will move early in the matter.” 


56. In the course of a contributed article the Indu of Bombay says :— 
‘Dr. Ewing, we believe, was for some time the Vice- 

Alleged necessity oftem- Chancellor of the Punjab University and Principal 
perance education im of the Forman Christian College. He is an ardent 


Indian schools. advocate of the temperance da i 

13), p propaganda in this 
Pg & hd | site a “4 country. He recently addressed all the Directors of ; 
94th Tan. Public Instruction in India inquiring what action had F 


been taken with reference to Temperance Education 

inschools. The replies received reveal the fact that no text-books on temperance 
exist in any of the curriculum of studies, and, except in the U. P.’s and the 
Punjab, very little is being done at present to impart instruction in temperance 
in schools....... Only in the U. P.’s we see conscientious attempt made in the 
direction suggested by Temperance Reformers. Not only have departmental 
orders been addressed from time to time to Inspectors of schools and others | 
concerned with the Educational Department, but two text-books on Tem- i 
perance have recently been recommended for the use of teachers. Wedo not HS 
see why this disparity of action should obtain in the different Provinces. i 
Perhaps its reasons lie in the difference of personalities at the head of the | 
i 


Government or the Department. Some consistent policy must be laid down ni 
by the Government of India for the guidance of the local Departments Hi 
and that policy should recognise the supreme necessity of the educa- tf 
tional agencies in the country imparting systematically sound ideas of purity at 
and temperance to the youth......... No doubt the vast majority of our school Bt 
and college students are habitual abstainers, but when they are thrown upon Ls 
the world, not a few of them succumb to the deadly temptations of the demon Sih 
of drink. It is to safeguard against such future moral wreck that temperance Hi 
instruction is called for in the schools........... As Dr. Ewing has suggested, 4 
we do not see why Head Masters of our schools should not start students’ _ aah 
Temperance leagues to bind students to ideals of a pure life........... In this at 
regard, the various Temperance bodies in our midst can be of much service | 4g 
if they bestir themselves and properly approach the educational authorities aay 
and managers of schools. But the Educational Department responsible for _ Le 
the proper training of the youth of the land must recognise its duties in the y : 
matter and then only can we hope to properly approach the rising generation.” ) i 
[The Kesari writes in a similar strain and remarks:—It is regrettable that | 
' Government are evading a necessary item of expenditure like that of education a 
ofthe people. Ifthe people demand the location ofa liquor-shop in their town, 
Government will surely listen to them because it is a source of revenue and 
it dues not entail any expenditure, but they are not willing to accede to the 
request of the people to foundaschool. Every one will be indignant that 
Government should be ready to satisfy the ‘legitimate’ demands of the 
people for drink and turn a deaf ear to those for education. We hope Govern- 
ment will not again bring forward the excuse of ‘ want of funds’ when talking 
of primary education now that they have shirked their duty of imparting 
secondary education on the plea that primary education is not amply provided 
for. It is difficult for the people to agree with Government in their views 
about ‘cost: price’ and ‘sale price ’ of education in a country where it has 
been considered a sin to levy fees on education. It is satisfactory to note, how- 
-ever, that the proceeds of the enhaticeitient of the school fees will be spent 


it peers) 


sent: of. .se ellen. ‘education. Government insist that the 
‘loyalty to the. State must. be an, essential feature of any system 
hat: receives’ ‘State. recognition and support. - It is correct {to 
, ed.achools nothing should be taught that would bé 
pt, for Government. But Government are not 


oP a a ap fade. | pine to ‘the State by deeds and words and to bind tho teachers 

xe by Vc  Gecls ration of loyalty, When private teachers submit to all the conditions 
Aes tee - the; yy will be the slaves of Government while they will not be so well paid as 
et scrment teachers. ‘These private teachers who get angry when we speak 
ae them as, those who have accepted slavery for the sake of a small piece of 
bread may now as well examine their position and see whether we are 
correct. Patriotism is as necessary as loyalty. Then why is it not included 
_in the declaration of loyalty? Private schools are dependent as much on 
popular recognition and support as on State recognition and support. If the 
people possessed the same power as that of Government, they would have 
exacted from students and teachers a declaration of patriotism or service in 
the cause of the country. ‘The present times are ruled by the principle of 
‘Might is Right’ and the —_— are helpless, even when they have reason 
on their side 


Municipalities. 


*57. “In reply to an address from the Karwar Municipality, His Excel-_ 
lency the Governor said that ‘the principle that 
Government should pay Government buildings, used entirely for official pur- 
to Municipalities property poses, should not be subject to local property taxes, 


| tax on Government build- ji, Glearly embodied in the law.’ That this has 


a oe Spectator (11), latterly been the policy of the law made by the 
A 29th Jan. Bombay Government may be true enough; but it is 
te not the law of every Presidency, nor is it the law 
favoured by the Government of India.......... The Government of India 
Act XI of 1881 empowered the Governor-General in Council to prohibit the 
; levy of any tax payable by the Government; but as such prohibition might 
ie involve undue loss to the Municipalities, the Act provided as a compromise 
i that in case of prohibition of the regular levy of a tax, the Government 
‘ Shall be liable to pay to the Municipal Committee, in lieu of such tax, Such 
sums, if any, aS an officer from time to time appointed i in this behalf by the 
ae Local Government may, having regard to all the circumstances of the case, 
from time to time determine to be fair and reasonable,’ The generous policy 
has indeed been circumvented by certain Local Governments by embodying 
in local laws principles of the kind referred to by His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor. But if Sir George Clarke has a mind to be as generous to the Munici- 
palities as Lord Ripon was, we would call His Excellency’s attention to the 
Viceroy’s speech on Act XI of 1881, in which after referring to the Enelish 
practice. and the Indian compromise, the Governor-General said that ‘The 
right of the Crown on behalf of Crown property to exemption from rates 
had been maintained, but asum had been settled in each case which was 
paid to the Municipality in the place of Crown rates; and he could only say 
that he hoped the Local Governments in dealing with the question would 
deal with it in a considerate spirit, and that, under the particular circum- 
stances of each case, the Government of India would be made to contribute, 
in regard to their property, whatever would be fair and reasonable towards 
Municipal rates.” 
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58. The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette expresses its satisfaction 

that the Committee appointed by Government to 

; gee of the administer the Municipal affairs of Ahmedabad is 

ork of the Ahmedabad paying proper attention to the needs of the city. 

SS Committee. The paper fully approves of its enhancement of the 
diludwdr and Mahi 

x Gase ett (9), 29nd water-tax and hopes that further taxation, if imposed, 

will be. so arranged as to fall lightly on the poor, 

idertaae declares in conclusion that the Committee has 


clearly shown that it can do far better work than the elected representatives - 
of. the people themselves and that the people are not fully ripe for independent. 
self-government. | : | ee 


-59. As Belgaum had the misfortune of being visited by plague almost 
Atisind “tnodtivatiiense every year during the last decade, Government with 
likel . ko: 4 tothe ‘ieir usual liberality placed the sum of Rs. 50,0C0 
ely to be caused to the ; Pe eta 
people of Belgaum by at the disposal of the Municipality for the improve-_ 
utilising for water-works ment of the sanitation of the town. The Muni- 
the land recently acquired cipality thought it proper to acquire with that 
for the extension of the amount a large area of land outside the town with 
“ Siimedohae © view to extending the town-limits and so to lessen 
(01) 3rd Jan, the congestion inside the town. It is, however, to 
iii a: war ne be regretted that an order has now been issued by the 
Bombay Governmeng not to lease out any. plots from the land so acquired 
on the ground that it might be required for erecting water-works for the 
Cantonment. In consequence of this order, people were not allowed to erect 
temporary huts on the newly acquired land during the recent outbreak of 
plague at Belgaum, and the heavy mortality in the town at that time was not 
a little due to that order. T’hs question of an abundant supply of water may 
be solved by the Municipality -by sinking a few more wells instead of having He 
recourse to expensive methods. If, however, water-works are thought to be Lee 
absolutely necessary, we hope the Collector and the local Municipality will A 
take steps to see that they do not come in the way of the extension of the 
town which is essential in the interests of sanitation. We also hope that the 
“Municipality will bring to'the notice of Government the serious inconvenience 
which the people of Belgaum shail have to suffer by any change in the settled 


plans. 


Native States. 


60. We regret to have to announce the death of His Highness. hy 
Sir Rasulkhanji, the Nawab of Junagadh. His i 


Death of the Nawébof Highness had won great popularity among his i} 
Junagadh. subjects by his liberal policy and kindness. He had { 
Coronation Advertiser \ 


mates always shown great clemency to the oor agricul- ) 

raliccg ee) oar turists in his State. [The  Polttical Bhomiyo { 
Tin Pe writes :—His Highness’s sad death has. entailed a | 1, 
'  gerious loss to the Muhammadan world. Elsewhere 

the paper considers the question of appointing a Regency for the State and if} 
comes to the conclusion that whether Government appoint a Regency or joint uy 
administration, they would do well to include a capable and straightforward | 
European officer in it.| 


61. ‘‘ His Highness the Nizam is without question one of our most 1 

| enlightened Indian Rulers, and no one would ee ii) 

Complaint that Muham- dream of imputing to him any motives of racial Wy 
madans monopolise high favouritism. Yet in his State the Hindus, forming i 
offices in Hyderabad the main factor, i.¢., 2th of the population, do not 


(Deccan). seem to obtain the recogniti hich they d 
al (28). 19th gnition which they deserve. 
cay epee (29), A correspondent to an Upper India paper points 


out that of the fifteen Collectors in Hyderabad 
(Deccan), 13 are Muhammadans, one a Parsi and only one a Hindu. As 
we said, race bias cannot be urged against a ruler yho is known to hold 
very broad and sensible views about impartial justice and equality of 
treatment (as witness his noble reply to Lord Minto on the Indian unrest) 
and the position can only be explained by the influence of the past and by 
the existence among His Highness’s advisers of men of sectarian views. 
We have no doubt, now that the glaring inequality is exhibited by the above 
figures—an inequality which we have no reason to believe extends to the 
lower ranks of the service—steps will be taken to bring about a better state 
of things. His Highness in his letter to the Viceroy, referred to above, laid 
special stress on the appointment of Indians (as distinguished from Kuro- 
con 2322—11 sare ‘g ee | 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | 
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<. Se ¢ Se sae eee P . ! ae 4 ieee eyo fat. fe: | A BP 
PUBLISHED, IN. THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOE : 
' For the. Week ending 4th, February, 1911. 
am penn and District Mags rates and Political Agents are requested to. 
vt Ser, Spa opr, ed elt 
sition, Wear, 1 seine 4 , explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
‘hes mh any, 1S being'taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
leved to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
: CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPRE, 
Politics and the Public Administration. svi on, 
Bombay Legislative Council: | | | 
Comments on His Excellency the Governor’s opening speech at the 
: last meeting of the— . pe ; ‘ . 20—23 : | 
1s; - Comments on the proceedings of the last meeting of the — , . 24—26 : A 
British rule: | : \ } 
Comments on a recent speech of Bepin Chandra Palin England. 7 a 
Comments on Lord Morley’s views on the relations between Parliament 14 
and the Government of India . . Ses We 
Comments on the proposal to repair the tomb of Shivaji at Raigarh . 5&6 | 
Duty of Government towards the low castes in India . . 3 . ss. & ‘ae 
Duty of Indians to secure seats in the Reformed Councils. 9 \ | 
The prestige of Government will increase if they accept the views : (" 
* expressed by non-official members of Councils ' 4 Hi 
Comments on the appointment of His Royal Highness the Duke of i 
Connaught as Governor-General of Canada . ane ae Mi 
Development of Bombay : Comments on the proposed reclamation of the 
Back Bay foreshore bokein , or ee cos . 38 & 39 u 
Excise : | 4y 
: Comments on the Bombay Prgsidency Excise Administration Report — | 
for 1909-10. noes , pee 7 al 
Comments on the reply of the Bombay Temperance Council to the i 
Commissioner of — "Te ee ee ee oe a ee ee iy] 
The cocaine habit in Bombay pss 33 i 
Governor of Bombay : Comments on His Excellency the Governor's speech a 
at the prize distribution of the Bombay Scottish Education Society's ob 


Schools . ; : ; . ; 
Imperial Legislative Council: Comments on the proceedings of the. last 
eS Ee ee eee ee et ee 
Indians in the Colonies: Indians in East Africa . ener ee 
Judicial matters: Comments on the Bombay High Court Special Tribunal’s 
decision in the second Savarkar trial .. 
Moslem League: Comments on the representations by the London branch 
of the All-India Moslem League for employment of Indians in the 


hisher cable of thelalen Aimy . 3.0. tke OT oh 
Muharram riotin Bombay .. ; r : ‘ . ‘ . 36 & 37 | ah 
Native Press: : 


Comments on the order of Government peeing registered libraries 
from subscribing for the Karnatak Vritt : 
Comments on the reported subsidising of a vernacular paper by the _ 
Bengal Government ene Se ee sees meee meee . 40 & 41 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As wt stood on the Ist J anwary 1911.) 


No.| N ame of Publication. |— Where Published. - Edition. oF Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
a 
| ENGuise. | 
a Anglo-Indian Empire ....Bombay ...  ...| Weekly wee cvs! Charles Palmer ; Eurasian ; 50 eee 500 
2; Argus .. . oe | Do. ve = ove} Dow sae ~— sone} Reginald Fisher ; Englishman ; 82 oes 500 ; 
| 8 | Bombay East Indian. ...) Do. . | Do. ww vue Je Je de Abroo; Hast Indian; 44... «| 800 
4 450 


Commercial Gazette soo} SURKEUE .. souk Eee wa »»-| Abdul Aziz Sheik Muhamed Suleiman ; 
'-Muhammadan Sheik ; 34. 


5 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ae »«-| Daily ee ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... sue 600 
can Herald. : 
6 | Hast and West... «oo| Bombay ...: | Monthly ... ove Behrdmji Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi;;} 1,000 
7 | Elphinstonian _... ee ee? oe -»-| Quarterly ... sas Prof P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42... o00 450 
8 | Evening Dispatch... ses} Poona ise we| Daily ove woo} S. A. Kennedy ; Englishman ; 87 ... wl 3 oe 
9 | Fergusson College Maga-| Do. se ice]. DO. ooo. : eos] Vo Gro AGG, BE As ee ove ove ee ier 


zine. | 
10 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Bombay ... ..| Weekly ...  ..., Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
. drdsi Brahman); 41. 


11 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do in ee” pees ce een _— Merwanji Malabari, J. rei Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. ' 55. 


| 
12 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. iiss --| Monthly ... — .... John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....} 2,000 } | 


13 | Indu of Bombay ... ovat aes ove vee} Daily eee ...| Damodar Ganesh Padhye M.A.; Hindu} ... 
(Karada Brahmin) ; 50 


1! Karachi Argus ... vs Karéchi_.., | Weekly... ...| W. G. Chapman; European; 42... pet 750 hy 
15 | Karachi Chronicle sar sa at Eo is ...| Chainréi Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 500 


16 | Kaéthidwdr Times...  ...| Rajkot ... —...| Daily vs eve) JamnAdds Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu) 200 
(Lohéna) ; 28. 


17 | Mahratta eee esc] COON nee --| Weekly ... «| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpé-| 1,000 
| 


wan Brahman). . 


18 | Muslim Herald ...  ...; Bombay ... —...| Daily «s. - oe} Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 200 
Muhammadan ; 85. 


19 | Oriental Review ...  _...| Do. ee = eee! Weekly 4. = «| Rustomji Shdpurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 _..... 700 (4 
90 | Phenix .... a“ oo.| Karachi... e+»| Bi-weekly ... ..-| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 


21 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ve0 ee} Daily eee -o-| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 eve eee 400 
and Military Gazette. 


22 | Railway Times ... ».| Bombay ... eee} Weekly... «».| John Alexander Baifour ; Christian ; 47 soot: 2,200 


23 | St. Xavier’s College Lo. in -oe| Quarterly ... »o-| Rev. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 ... ce’ gag 
Magazine. 


94 | Sind Gazette ‘ns ooo] KAPACDI ase eee] Daily ose -| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44... we 


500 
95 |Sind Journal... ...| Hyderabad eve} Weekly ...  ««-| Kundanmal Manghirsing,-B.A.; Hindu) 800 
(Amil) ; 42. 


26 | Sind Times vee eee Kardchi_ .. ee Bi-weekly ... —_««.| Khanchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
27 | Students’ Brotherhood' Bombay .. eee| Quarterly ... »+| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Pdrsi; 85 —... ose 400 
Quarterly. , } 7 

AnGLo-GusaRa’Tl. 
98 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar -| Bombay «ve eee] Daily oe eeo| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...| 1,500 
29 | Apakshapat eee eee Surat eee ooo} Weekly... ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 


didli; Parsi ; 30. é 

90 | A’rya Prakash... «.. Bombay .. «| Do.  .«° «| Maganldl Rajaram Vyds; Hindu a 1,000 
: min); 41. ' 

81 | Broach Mitra... + Broach... | Do. ia ..-| Trikamldl Harindth Thékor : Hindu (Bri 875 
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Ehoja Mitra 
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‘84nj Vartamén ... 


‘Shri Say4ji Vijay ... 


Buryi Prakésh ... 
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ese Do. eee eee 
hie Rajkot ees eee 
eee Do. soe eee 
.--| Ahmedabad ron 
..-| Bombay ... ‘ie 
eee Do. ee eee 
eee] BarOod& —s_ ave ties 
...| Surat ee iu 
«| Bombay ... =o 
| Poona eos a 
«| Bombay ... sis 
»»-| Kolhapur ... bes 
Rarer 
cool BOMNDAY 200 eee 
7 

»»-| Hyderabad on 
.»+| Karachi (Sind)... 
-»-| Ldrkina (Sind) ... 
.».| Karachi (Sind) .... 
eee Larkins (Sind) eee 
».-| Sukkur (Sind)... 
eee ._Karéchi (Sind) eee 


$ « 


eee 


e@- 


ee 


Narotamdis Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 
< wee wddyg 4 


Maganlél] Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba- 
nia) ; 87. 
Ichchhérdm Surajrim 
Bania) ; 55. 
Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48 
Somél4] Mangald4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania) ; $1, 

Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi ; 50 


i Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
84, 


f 


/ 


Frdmji Céwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... 
Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 me 
Jamnaédds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar) ; . 


Desdéi; Hindu (Surti 


eee ‘ 


Freee ose 


Jehangir Sorébji Taleyaérkhan ; Parsi; 34... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brah- 
man); 381. 


Byradmji Furdoonji Marzbdn ; Parsi; 70 ... 


Rustamji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 


Parsi ; 43. 


Manekla] Ambéram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 


Umedrim Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 


Narsarwanji 


Rev. R.8. Hume; 28 
Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48 
Rev. Tukdéram ; 55 


(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 34. 
Do. do. 


D&émodar Ganesh Paddhye, M.A, ; 
(Karahéda Brahmin) ; -50. 

Bhau Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45, 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


Bee 


Dr. ‘Willivaid Pais, L. M. & 3,; Goanese ; 
80. 


F. X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 48 


J. C. F. D'Souza; Goanese; 40 wn - 


Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 
Syed Muhammad Syed Jamédin ; 81; and 
Abdul Vahdébkhin Ghul4m Rasul; 87; 
Muhammadans. 


Premchand Ieard4s Bijléni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
24. 


Kesandds Bhawandas ; Hindu (Ami)) ; 82 ... 
Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 28 


Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindn) ana ea 
Jamatma] Laélchand ; 87... eee a 


(4) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu) 


Hindu} 


; 


Name of Publication. . 
Anero-TELEGU. | | | 
65 | Andhra Patrika ... seo| Bombay ooo} Weekly one. oe /Késhindth Wigeswes ko (Madras Bet 2,000 oA 
ENGLISH — AND A ) ee | 
OGt RDU, ae A vgn , 
OG} SUGNOOS | ccs nts sel ROOM. cans oval WOOKIY. con nee Daudalli Hakim Magduball Muhammad- 1,400 
ce 7 | an ; 35. | 
ENGuisH, Mara’THt AND | 
ao GugARA'TI. 
67 | Hind Vijay ©... —...| Baroda’... —a..| Weekly... «| Déhy&bhdi Kasandés Shah ; Hindu (Bania);| 600 
’ . 41. 
ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE | | 
te AND CoNCANIM. | | , : | 
68 z' Luz eee eee = Bombay eee eee Weekly eee eee R. Noronha ; Goanese ; 85 ae eee 1,206 


GusaRa’TI, 


69 | Akhbér-e-Islim ... ...,| Bombay ... __...| Daily + oee| KAzi Ismail K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamma-| 1,500 


‘dan (Memon) ; 45. 

‘70 | Amrit Mani + oe R&jkoG = ww. = ..| Quarterly... _—...) Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. oe 
) 3 shi fe | 
71 |Baroda Gazette ... ooo] BATOdA : ... wo] Weekly... ...| Javerbhéi Déddbhéi Patel; Hindu} 1,000 a 
| (Patidar) ; 39. Ha 
72 | Bhérat Jivan eee | Bombay ... | Monthly ... ...| Dayabhaéi Rémchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 hy 
| : as (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. ee 
: : a eH | 
73 | Bombay Samachar jeds DO. ‘is we] Daily see eee | Kasikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 nt 
| | | Parsi ; 41. | ti 
| 74 | Broach Samachar . ..| Broach ...  ...) Weekly ... _ ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gdndhi ; Parsi ; 53 vet 400 { | 
_ 45 | Buddhi Prakdsh ... —...) Ahmedabad ..-| Monthly ... ...| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta ; Hindu (Désa} 1,250 Hit 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. : “- My 


_ 46 | Cutch-Kesari ... ...| Bombay ... soe] WOORLT sve “es — ret Shéh; Hindu (Visa Oswél) 1,500 : 
| ania); 33. ze i 
77 |Din Mani... ... «|Broach ... | Do. ... _«..| N&thdldl Rangildds (Bania) a «te | 


78 | Kaira Vartamién... ...|Kaira  ... | Do. ss «| Kahndds Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania);| 120 


56. I 
‘79°| Kaéthidwdr and Mahij Sadra oes ied ae ie ...| Motilal Chhotalal hb Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. ‘| Toldkia Brdhman) ; re 


_ 80 | Kéthidwér Samdchér __...| Ahmedabad. soo} 000. sce - ej Rewdshankar. J agjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 


| (Bréhman) ; 46. | 
81 | Lohdna Samachar ~—z.|_—“Do. soo ose] DO. » oso nna] BAPUDHAI KAnji ; Hindu (EohAna) ;.80 ..... 500 i 
82 | Loka Mitra » a] Bombay ... ...| Bi-weekly ...._—...| Kaikhosru Ménekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 1} 
oo a | | | a | Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 4 
| , eae : i 
83 | Navséri Patrika ... | Navsdri ... | Weekly ... «| Harivallabhdds Prdnvallabhdds P&arekh ; 500 ; 
| | Hindu (Bania) ; 34, | i 
84 | Navsdri Prakash ... wo i > oie jon ie jue eo} Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; “Pérsi : ee 800 | i; ) 
‘aes : vo | Tal 
85 | Political Bhomiyo... —_...| Ahmedabad wa DA soe ese] Noorkhdn Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50./ 950 | : | 
86 | Praja Mitra sna occ] KAPAOD 00 ...| Bi-Weekly ... »».| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 if | 
| Brdhman) ; 39. :% on 
87 | Praja Pokar eee oo. Surat ene «| Weekly »».| Hormasji’ Jamshedji ‘ ‘ir lt sw 475 ht 
88 | Prétahkal — | Ahmedahad ses MOREDIY ha ad Pr Prabhdéshankar; Hindu (Brth-| 1,250 if 
a : man) ; 30. pe | 
83 | Samalochak ve eee BombAY eee _— one 1 Fi- Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabéram Bhatt ;Hinda (Gujarati! 500 | : 
Brahmin) ; 43. : 


90 | Satsang ... sea | col aia ...| Fortnightly eon Chunilél Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ;'61.| 1,500 
5 : 91 Surat Akhbar ene eee Baroda eee ‘via Do. eee . | eee Phirozshé4h Edalji Patel ; Parsi ; 52 eee 800 
92 | Vasant... ove -o| Ahmedabad eee} Monthly ... | «| A’‘nandshankar Badpubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 


“ LL.B,; Hindu. 
93 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Bombay ... ooo) Weekly = aae _eo| Shir Biharilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Brihmin 6,200 
‘ ehar, mere eae ’ } | fA. wis . 
. ’ ‘ one | : ie ee. . 
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Chandrakant 


‘eee 


Erandol °... 
Wai (Satéra) 


Ahmednagar 


Fortnightly 


...| Damodar Ganesh Pidhye; Hindu (Kar-| 2,000 


...| Kaéshinéth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 


...| Govind Naréyan Kdékade; Hindu (Deshasthh 425 


o-| Yadav Balkrishna  Updsani: Hindu, 600 


...| He EF. Gordon & Co. 2,000 


. - 7 «e 


G. R. = Lg . : ™ Bréh- 500 


man); 42. : | 
Krishnéji Hanumant: Mudvedkar ; Hindu 700 
(Vaishnav Brdbman). 


Gurarko Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu| 250 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Rdmpras4d ; Hindu (Kanoj 100 
Brabman); 44. 


Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
vedi Brdhman) ; 538. 
Hari Dharmé4r4j Gdndhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 
81. 


Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada} Apnont 
Brahman) ; 20. 80 


Hari Bhikéji Sd4mant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh-| 975 
man); 44, 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar; Hindu 100 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 42. 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 150 
Brahman); 44, 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindul 800 
Shenvi; 85. 


Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon-| 160 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22, 


Vindyak Nandbhdi Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa- 500 
dnya): 45. 


Mahadev Paéndurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 150 
min); 386. 


Kfshinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 1,600 
Brahman) > 46. * 


K, H. Mudvedkar Hindu ;(Bréhman) ...) 450 
Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindy (Mardtha); 25 ...| 1,400 
Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 600 


Waman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth} 450 
Brdbman) ; 50. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; Hindu (Sdraswa 300 
Brahman) ; 44. 


_ hada Brahmin); 50, | 


pawan Brahman); 55. 


Brahman); 51. 


Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu .., 
(Deshasth Brihman) ; 84. 


‘ Brdbman) ; 41. 


one Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitwan 4,000 


...|Nagsinha Chintaman Kelkar, _B.A.,| 20,000 


LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brihman) ; 38, 


«| Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 600 


(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29, 


(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 42. 


|” Name of Publication, | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Bditor.. | "tiem. 
124 | Madhukar... sow ove] Belgaum eo. oo] Weekly .... a.) Jandrdan Nardyan Kulkarni ; Hindu} 315 
| (Saraswat Bréhman) ; 82. | 
125 | Mahérdshtra Vritt | Satara  ... = «se| Monthly... sf Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mard-; 300 
| ) tha) ; 24, > 
126 | Moda Vritt we .-.| Wai (Satara) wt Ee wee / Démodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 100 
' - Bréhman) ; 29. 
127 | Mumbai Vaibhav | Bombay ... — ...| Daily vs «s:{ Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu; 1,500 
Chitpé4wan Bréhman) ; 39, 
128 Mumbai Vritt eee ese Do. eee ees Weekly eee eee ° eee ' ete 
199 |Mumukshu ww. =~} Poona ww. Ss] 4D. = tse ws] Lakshuman Ramchandra Péngarkar;} 1,500 
e eee ae : Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 365. 
180 | Nasik Vritt ious eae ide ee ve» eve] Rangnéth Vishnu Kéle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 
ee | Brahman) ; 24. 
131 | Pandhari Mitr’ ... ...| Pandharpur (Shold4-} Do. one ...] Govind Sakhérd4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Bréhman) ; 44. 150 
132 | Prabhat... ses .».| Dhulia (West Khin- Monthly ... ...| Govind Késhinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
133 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly _... ...| Naradyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh), Brahman) ; 44. 
134 | Prakdsh .. eee vat] ORE ene w{ Do. sue ..-| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
185 | Rashtrabodh sos. peel ROOMS oe -.| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghundth Bhagvat. ... ei sia 300 
136 | Rashtrodaya os ‘al DB ove el | DO se |S. K. Damle; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brab- 200 
| man); 30. 
) ' 
137 | Saty’ Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri... .../ Weekly ...  ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
138 | Shetkari ... 9 «. ...| Ahmednagar ca De ss sse| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A. of eS ae 
Hindy (Konkanastha Brahmin)*% 40. 
| (2) Shivram Eknath Bharde ; Hindu (De- 
; shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 
: } (3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; ; 26. 
189° Shivaji Vijaya... ...| Sholapur ... eee| Do. eee ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; ~Hindu 
| (Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
140 | Shold4pur Samachar eos] 0s one sol” DOs eos ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 400 
141 | Shri Saydji Vijay ‘val DORADAY < cie eek DO, i .».(Indu Prakdésh Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 
: Manager Démodar Séavldram .Yande ; 
4 Hindu (Maratha) ; 48. 
142 | Shri Shanu Coe eee + ove} V4man Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda} 200 
3 | Brahman) ; 28. ; 
143 |Shubh Suchak .. ...| Do. vee = evel «= Dy + _ eee| Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
< (ChitpAwan Brahman). 
144 Sudharak eco eee eee Poona eee eee Do. ece bee Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
145 | Sumant ... vee ..-| Karad (Satara) .../ Do, oe ...| (1) Mahdédev Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Sdéraswata 
| Brahman) ; 35. 
146 | Vaidyak Patrika ... | Bombay... a 6. me oe ae sic 
147 | Vichéri__... si ...| Karwar (Kdnara) ...| Thrice a month ...! Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;} About 
) Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
148 Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... ane Weekly ae .--| Bhujangrao T Gaekwad ; Hindu 590 
(Maratha) ; 25. 
149 Vinod ee eee es Belgaum eee eee Fortnightly aes Dattatraya Rémchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
150 | Vishvabandhu ... --| Kolhapur ... -| Weekly .... «| Balwant Krishna Pisal; Hindu (Mardthi);}  ... 
ge oF ay 1. 29. | 
151 | Vividh Dnydén Vistér ...) Bombay ... ai Monthly ...  “..:|(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... —... 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Sd4raswat Brdhman). 
152 | Vrittasér... ose e--| Wai (Satara) ---| Weekly ... -.| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit-| 250 
pawan Brdhman) ; 40. 
153 Vydpéri od eee eee Poona eee eee Do. eee eee Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
| man) ; ’ 42 * 
154 | Warkari ... one -»-| Pandharpur (Shol4-} Fortnightly  4«.| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
| pur). | Brahman) ; 35, 
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.» _ sas{ Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...| 600 
w+ ee| Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40./ 750 


den aes an ee Hindu (Wadhwa);| 550 


: ws.| Weekly ... «| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,200 
E. | | - Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 55. 


162 | Mufide-Romger ... ..., Do. «. «| Do. 4. oso| Mumshi Mahamad Husain .. 0 i. as] wee 
168 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér cl DO, ess oe{ Daily ses ws. Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh’ 900 
cia : ba ; ae ‘| Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. btieoi Neh 


Gosana’tt any Hinpr. | - : 


164 | Jain ste = sees wee] BOmbay ... ~—...| Weekly... ...) Bhagubhdi  Fatechand Karbhéri; Hinduj 2,600 
, ee (Shawak Bania) ; 37. ’ 


165 Jain Mitra es viol DOs ie ...| Fortnightly ..-| Sital Prasdd Jain... ial ets »»-| 1,000 


| 266] Jain Samdchér ... ...| Ahmedabad —...| Weekly... _...| Vadildl Motil4l Shéh; Hindu (Daea Shri-| 1,100 
mG ey | | mali Jain) ; 30. 


in italics. . | | 


B. The names of Newspapers re printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the. 

above list is printed in brackets after the name. | | 
», G. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Offcial Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that whea the long a (S1[ or @’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (Ai = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


‘ 


7 followed, except that’ when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Ardnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


“© 'D, “The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the. 
proprictor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 3 
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The publication of Nos. 16 and 142 is temporarily suspended. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “It has from time to time been suggested that India, with so many | | 
ruling Princes in ‘it, must have a Royal. Viceroy. oW 
Comments on the As it seems that the time has not yet come even for | “i 
appointment of His Royal an Imperial Council of Chiefs, for which there is. - 
| Creches _ P canal no difficulty in finding the members, we are not 
Genavel of Canada. surprised that the prosaic politician does not feel 
Indian Spectator (11), ‘hat the time has come for the appointment of Royal 1 
Ath Feb. Viceroys either. However, as Canada is to have «a | 1 
Royal Governor-General, and as that great office ie 
has ‘sometimes proved a stepping stone to the Indian Viceroyalty in the past, if 
we flatter ourselves with the hope of seeing at least one Royal Viceroy in our \| 
generation. It may be difficult to appoint a succession of such Viceroys, or 
to make it a principle that the highest representative of the Paramount 
Power in India should be a member of the Royal family. But the status of : 
the dependency will be raised, and the Feudatory Chiefs will be particularly 'q 
pleased, if the Viceroy happens to be a relative of the King-Kmperor as often i 
as possible. India is perhaps a more difficult charge than Canada, for the 
executive duties of the Indian Viceroy are more onerous and exacting. But 
these duties are not always heavy, and there are times when tact, suavity 
and an influence over sentiment are more useful than executive efficiency. 
Both kinds of qualifications may be found in His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Connaught.’ : 


*2, “The question of the relations between the British Parliament 

and the Government of India has been once again 

Comments on Lord brought forth prominently in Lord Morley’s recent | 
_——. Rbeharell > ly to the Neneteenth Century. Lord A 
Tela : orley, though he realises the importance of uphold- ig 
peg sang secsiaidccicmtines ing the figure of the Viceroy in India, is not unaware i 
Mahrdtta (17), 5th Feb. Of the supreme authority of the Parliament. He as 
holds that the British Cabinet, which is responsible Mt 

to the.Parliament, is Just as much master of the Viceroy as of the other servants Hi 
of the Crown. The final authority must rest with the Parliament, and upon | 
no other terms could the administration of India come within the sphere of A 
British Parliamentary Government. Hvery one who is conversant with the 
rise and growth of the constitution of the British Government of India 
established by law will admit the truth of Lord Morley’s views. They are 
wholly in conformity with facts as well as the spirit and the working of the i 
British system of sovereignty. Lord Morley aptly says that any pretensions i 
to oust the House of Commons from its part and lot in Indian affairs f 
must lead both logically and actually to placing the Government of India : ! 
in a position of absolute irresponsibility to the governed, ‘This is at “aay 
daggers drawn with the barest rudiments of the democratic principle.’......... id 
The official bureaucracy in India has ever been fighting shy of the searching Wt 
eye of the House of Commons. Their resentment of the House’s interference 
wwas especially keen during the last two or three years when the policy of 4a 
repression adopted in India was subjected to a continuous fire of running 
-criticism in the Commong in Lord Morley’s regime. They were clamouring 
for leaving the House no other privilege but that of playing second fiddle to 
the man on the spot. But thanks to Lord Morley that he did not pay heed to 
the cry and asserted the supremacy of the Parliament. His Lordship puts 
‘forth his view in clear terms when he says that ousting the House from its 
share in Indian affairs would mean a breach in the British system of sover- ce 
-eignty, and would make the Government of India irresponsible to the govern- | ‘i 
ed.. The Government of India is absolved from one aspect of its responsi- ae Wy 
bility when it subordinates itself to the authority of the British Parliament. 
But the other aspect of responsibility, viz., to the governed, to the people of 
India, lies unfulfilled. The true principle of democracy which Lord Morley 
is so anxigus to guard holds that a Government must be responsible to the | | 
people governed. That is the essence of demoaracy as it ia found to exist - 
in the various nations on the face of the world. Is the Government of India oe 
sf responsible in this sense to the governed, i.¢., the Indian people? Tha i 
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<3 felorms is: & Tactaaiide Government 18 & nl long way off still. 
‘Lord Morley could not bring himself to conceive of India being governed on 


of Councils, 


wer to this ques sue bein tha: ies. The system of Government 
India 4 teil : gers drawn. with the barest rudiments of ewe democratic 


Though 


democratic lines, yet his measures have been received as being the steps. 
meant to lead ultimately to that end in view.. When the Government of 
India will be responsible to the people of India, then only can the conflict 
between the present system and the democratic principle be said to be at. 
anend. But as things are at present, Indians are compelled to reap the evils. 
of a bureaucratic system of administration, wherein the people have no 
effective voice, as well as the want of adequate supervision on Indian 
affairs at the hands of the British Parliament. We have no control on the 
administration here in India, nor have we any representatives in the 
Parliament. So far then as the responsibility to the governed is con- 
cerned, the dispute between the Government of India and the British 
Parliament as to who should be the ultimate possessor of control has no great 
interest for Indians.” 


3. ‘The Bombay Samdchér comments at length upon Lord Morley’s: 
Siskihndy Veeeaitohite (08 review of Mr. Chirol’s ‘ Indian Unrest’ inthe Nine- 
3 ombay Samachar (79), teenth Century. In combating the theory propounded 
rd Feb. ; Sdnj Vartamdn b 
(46), 2nd Feb. y the Anglo-Indian journals that the Governor 
General in Council should be independent of any 
control from England, the paper attributes the various wrongs supposed to have 
been done to the country in general and to educated Indians in particular 
during the autocratic rule of Lord Curzon to the absolutely free hand the Con- 
servative Government in England gave to His Lordship.: Then it goes on to 
say :—Fortunately, Lord Minto and Lord Morley at once effected a radical 
change in the policy so long pursued with immunity by Lord Curzon to the 
detriment of the interests of the Indians. They lost no time in condemning the 
policy of placing no confidence in the people of this country as extremely ruinous 
and at once threw open the doors of the Impevial and Provincial Executive 
Councils to Indians of proved merit and ability. It was natural for the 
Anglo-Indian supporters of Lord Curzon to be wrathful at such a divergence 
from what they regarded as the declared and settled policy of the Government 
of India, and in consequence they made tbe most violent attacks on the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State. But the Indians are not to be so easily 
duped by their effusions. It is true that the control of the Cabinet over the 
affairs in India has done a good deal of injustice to us in matters of finance 
and excise taxation, but this pales into insignificance when contrasted with 
the inestimable privileges the Liberal Government have conferred upon us. 
This is very well understood by the Indian people and consequently they 
have not, and do not, attach any importance to the arguments advanced by 
the Anglo-Indians and the Conservatives in favour of making the Government 
of India free and independent of the British Parliament, unless these critics 
are prepared to help India in attaining self-government on Colonial lines. 
[The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—There is no ground to apprehend the loss of 
the Viceregal dignity of the Viceroy by making him subservient to the Home 
Government. So long as England has not granted a substantial share to India 
in the administration of her own affairs, the Governor General in Council 
needs to be controlled by a Secretary of State directly responsible to 
Parliament] 


"4," Notwithstanding all the uncongenial atmosphere for a non-official 
majority, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale would not 
‘The prestige of Govern- like to have it for a sentimental reason, lest a defeat 


ment will increase if they at the hands of such a majority should lessen the 


accept the views expressed prestige of the Government. ‘There can be no two 
by non-official members opinions as to the necessity of maintaining Govern- 
ment’s prestige. But we believe Mr. Gokhale has 
perhaps unconsciously lost sight of the fact that his 
present method of guarding Government’s prestige 


_ Mahrdtta (17), 5th Hah. 


tee FP. ae 
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brings in an ‘imputation ‘that their prestige is too shaky to withstand thé touch 

of even a constitutional non-official majority. There will be many who’ will 
not accept the view thatthe opposition of a non-official majority in the Councils 
would serve to lessen their prestige. On the contrary, if the Govern: 
ment accept the popular view represented by the majority and take action 
thereon, we believe thei prestige will be enhanced enormously both in its 
depth and extent. Just look at the action of the Bombay Government 
in the matter of the Forest regulations. Government appointed a Com- 
mission to inquire into and report upon the working of the existing regula- ey 
tions which harassed the cultivator so long in numerous ways; and in ag 
deference to the wishes of the Commission who made inquiries and found the : i 
regulations too harassing, Government have introduced changes in them and &§ 
have disforested a large area of land for purposes of agriculture. Now herein’ |i 
the Bombay Government have acted in deference to the wishes of the oe 
Commission which represented the people’s wish and have corrected the old 7 
ways of Forest administration. Has their prestige in any way been | 
endangered or has 1% increased largely? The people have now greater 
confidence in the Government and in their readiness to correct things when: 

their ways are seen to be not conducive to the good of the people.” 


9. The condition of dire neglect of the tomb of Shivaji at Raigarh has 

) been described in the Indian Social Reformer by & 

loyal Maratha gentleman, who on enquiry at the time 

Comments.on the propo- of his visitto the place in 1909 was informed that the 
sal to repair the tomb of pitiable condition of the tomb was due to the stop- 
ee algo ce 127). Page of the annual Government allowance of Rs. 5 

let Feb. | Dead ics ish i0r its repair. We are sure that Government, whose i 
(50), 3rd Feb. sincere desire to preserve ancient monuments. in 
; India has been clearly evinced by the large amounts 
they have been expending for the purpose, would 

not have grudged the meagre annual allowance of Rs. 5 for the tomb of Shivaji, 
if their attention had been drawn to the matter. We are confident that His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur and other Maratha Chiefs will be able 
easily to repair the tomb. We think the British Government, too, in consi- 
deration of Shivaji’s friendship with the Company’s Government, should 

volunteer to do something to repair his tomb which is within British territory. | 
For such a step on the part of Government will create a feeling of respect for. 
them throughout Maharashtra and will be helpful in furthering a proper 
understanding of the realintentions of Government. [The Dnydn Prakdsh 

axpresses similar sentiments. | 


6. “The President of the last session of the Moslem League in his. 

on 9 address made the following observations regard- 

——— (66), 29th Jan, ing Shivaji:—‘ What is the inner meaning of the 

— Shivaji celebrations ? Do they not convey a serious 
warning to all concerned? Do they not suggest the revolt of Hinduism against. 
Islam and by implication against foreign domination ? I am glad to note that. 

the cult of Shivaji appears to be dying out.’ He is wrong; the cult may be 

dying out among the Extremists, but it has reappeared in a different shape 

among the Moderates. It is proposed that the British Governmént itself 
shall build the tomb of Shivaji at Raigarh to appease the admirers of Shivaji. “ 

For years the Muhammadans of Rangoon have been requesting the Govern- 

ment to allow them with their own money to build the tomb of Bahadur Shah, 
the last emperor of Delhi, but in vain. Only last year a part of their request 7 
was granted with much difficulty. How can Government be a party to the | 
apotheosis of Shivaji and spend public money upon an object of such a con- | 
troversial nature ?”’ 


’ 7. Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal sometimes emerges out of his hiding place in | 


England, to spout out his venomous thoughts, as if 
Comments on @ recent to remind the people of his existence. Hitherto 


Ae fol — Cosaiie his attacks used to be directed against Government ; 
take Srakdeh (115), but recently, while speaking at the Caxton Hall, he 
8rd Feb. is reported to have made a very serious charge 


against his fellow-countrymen by declaring that. 
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i the Ba a bis teen guilty: of panty slandering the loyal. 

dian people by giving utterance to falsehoods like the above. We would 

srind usly k him to: desist from doing so any further, and prejudicing the 
: s of c our rulers against poor Indians. | 
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Be p “ iz resolution moved in the Bombay Legislative Council, proposing 


ot Ab that the long neglected Mahar population should 
“Det “of Government have reasonable facilities for sending their children 
tow s the low castes in to Government schools found none to favour it. 
Pe: g ectator 11) beyond the mover and the seconder. It is clear, 
- ath Feb. pe ‘ then, that high caste Hindus will have nothing to 
do with low caste Hindus in any walk of life, from 
common ahiesline to common dining, or even with employment under the 
same roof. High caste Hindus have no objection to mixing with Muham- 
madans, Parsis or Christians in these matters ; but with followers of their own 
faith they resent all personal relation mainly because these happen to be poor. 
And Government are apparently helpless. Are the English under some 
special obligation to educate the ‘higher’ classes? Do they owe nothing 
to the large ‘low’ class population ? If Hindu school-masters refuse to teach 
Mahar pupils, there must be Christian, Muhammadan, Beni-Israel and Parsi 
teachers available for the purpose. We have an idea thatifa few Hindu 
primary teachers are offered from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 a month, they will soon 
forget the more artificial distinctions of caste. And if Hindu parents are 
opposed to the admission of Mahar children into our public schools, the State 
ought to divert a portion of the funds ear-marked for education to the 
establishment of schools for the lower castes.” 


9. There is considerable room for improvement in the constitution of 

the Legislative Councils. We have to fight for a 
Duty of Indians to wajority therein and for executive control over 
cent ual ng the bureaucrats. But the question of utilising the 
. Kesari (121), 31st Jan. privileges we already enjoy 18 an important one. A 
man may vividly realise the defects of the Councils 

and yet fight for a seat in them. We see no inconsistency in such a 


position. We do not confer any honour on Government by conceding to work 


_.in the Councils. It is in a sense our duty. We were up till now mere 
, ornamental appendazes to Government. Now we have gained some real 


position in the country. The question now before us is to improve our 
status and obtain more power day by day. We must justify our position in 
the Councils by brilliant work and demand more rights and privileges. It 
may or may not matter as the Honourable Mr. Gokhale contends how many 
members of any party sit at a particular time in the Council. It does really 
matter how many of them work with what spirit. We have not got even the 
shadow of any substantial rights by the Reformed Councils. But we have 
obtained some important privileges. Wecan ask supplementary questions 
and move resolutions on questions of public interest. Government can no 
longer maintain an attitude of superiority by maintaining a studious silence 
or by evading the question altogether. When any resolution is moved, they 
have to plead and lay their case before the public. Some critics have already 
suggested gratuitously that the Councils can as well now replace the Congress 
and the suggestion has some substratum of truth. Members of Councils can 
move Congress resolutions in the Councils and leave it to the public to judge 
between themselves and Government. They need not concern themselves 
with the point as to whether the resolutions will be accepted by Government 
ornot. Political agitation is not pacified, but all the more inflamed by the 


ms grant of rights. But all the same Government have to concede rights when 


sir hands are forced. We should bear this fact in mind and utilise fully 


— allthe rights on to us and prove our fitness for better and higher 


e 


——— ; | : 


fools 


10. “The London Cornmittee of the Moslem League has but echoed the 
ed ae ee genuine sentiments of the large body of thinking “ 

represéitations by the public in India in; representing to the Secretary of 
London branch of the All- State the need of meeting the growing aspira- _ 
India Moslem League for tions of the higher classes of the martial races | iM 
employment of Indians in for a larger share in the defence of their country. s 
the higher ranks of-the ......... All but the lowest ranks of the officers — i 
Indian Army. of the Indian army are a sealed door to even — 
gawd ? Dnydn Prakdsh the most martial of the races in India, Leaving 
(50), 3rd Hebe out of account the few members of the Imperial 
Cadet Corps, the highest rank which an Indian 
sepoy can aspire to is that of a Subedar- Major, but all above it is 
like the forbidden fruit to him. It is not that a Sikh, a Rajput, a 
Gurkha, a Pathan or a Maratha, or even a Brahmin cannot be a good 
commander, for were there not valiant and consummate leaders of armies 
among these races in pre-British days? It is only on grounds of State policy 
that such a treatment has been meted out to the martial races of India, in 
the same way a8 was considered advisable to fight shy of Indian co-operation | 
in the Civil administration in all except the lowest grades.......... The best 
fighting material in the country, which can hold its own in point of valour 
and strategy with the best that the world can show, is condemned to waste 
being unduly repressed and unrecognised........... There might have been 
reasons for such a. suspicious policy in the unsettled state of the country of ) 
the Mutiny and post-Mutiny days. But the country is ina sufficiently a 
settled condition'‘now to dispel all distrust of the Army. The loyalty of the if 
upper Indian classes has been ever unimpeachable and it would be wise . 
statesmanship not to breed discontent, where there is none, by continuing to | 
distrust that Indian troops will not be loyal if the higher ranks are thrown open | 
to them........... The enthusiasm and gratitude such a small ‘crumb’ as that | 
of reserving some Cantonment Magistracies i in select areas for retired Indian 
Subedars, which Lord Kitchener sancticned on the eve of his departure from 
India, showed that far from being unduly elated by such favours, they will be 
all the more closely drawn to the rulers of the land........... The Government 
must not also shut their eyes to the possibility of enemiss among sedi- 
tionists in India as well as abroad sseking to corrupt the Indian martial races 
by representing to them that they are boycotted by Government from their 
ancestral calling........... Hence not only on grounds of justice beirg done to 
| the Indian soldier, but also on the ground of far-sighted statesmanship, the | 
Government should recognise the claim of the Indian soldier for admission | ‘a 
to the higher ranks of his country’s army.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh also wel- 
comes the representation of the Moslem League and points out that even ; 
Mr. Chirol in his letters on Indian Unrest has advocated the employment of 

Indians in the higher ranks of military service.| 


11. The English branch of the All-India Moslem League has memo- , 
aoe rialised Lord Crewe upon the uecessity of opening | 
Sist Jon.” Hemeoner (19), up the higher grades in the British Army to natives. | i 
It is hardly necessary to say that this will receive | 
the heartiest support at the hands of all communities in India. It will be 
rememberd that the Indian National Congress has been pressing the same 
point for the last 25 years. Even a narrow-minded Viceroy of Lord Curzon’s : 
type had to recognise the necessity of introducing this reform and had to : 
raise the Cadet Corps for princes and scions of noble families. Lord Curzon 
did not remain to complete this experiment, but now. that we have entered 
upon the liberal policy of entrusting higher and more responsible posts to 
natives in the Executive and Judicial administration of the country, 16 would 
not be inconsistent with this policy to look askance at this demand. The 
loyal services which the native army has been rendering in and out of India a 
would be sufficient to remove any objections against the demands. Itis the 
native army which has won and guarded the British Empire for England. 
It is strange that the British Government does not give the higher posts in 
the army to the natives, although the less liberal Governments of China 
and Russia freely employ subject nations and even raise them to th3 rank of 
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y the economic standpoint also, the employment of natives 

# hand the question of retrenchment, we trust they will not fail to take up 
su 1 ar “Yniporta n ee means of keeping down expenditure. We hope some 
on the Imperial Legislative Council will move a 
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and Huropeans. | 
quiring land, save under restrictions which are not 
: applicable to Europeans, and the All-India Moslem 
Sempra is SY Ot _, League in London, has addressed a petition to the: 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, which we hope will receive the 
attention it merits.......... The main objection to this prohibition lies in 
the galling distinction it makes, and more, inthe unfair and groundless 
imputation thatthe class of Indians, who will own properties in that quarter, 
are such in their ways and habits: of living that they are unfit to reside as. 
neighbours of the Whites. This is monstrous. Thisis shameful...... When 
such a policy is pursued by a South African Colony, the mother-country,, 
however she may deplore it, may say that she cannot go beyond persuasion 
and remonstrance. But in East Africa, the Protectorate is exercised by the 
British Government. The country is held under a lease from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar and is administered on his behalf by the British authorities.......... 
The difference now sought to be imposed must be taken as repugnant to the 
wishes and feelings of the owner of the soil, himself an Oriental potentate. 
The Sultan cannot enforce his will. He cannot resume the lease. His 
position illustrates the feebleness and inaptitude of Hastern Chiefs in their 
dealings with European powers. They must submit to their overwhelming 
strength and grant leases and concessions on the most favourable terms. If 
they refuse, they do so at their peril !”’ 


13. “Considering all the circumstances, we think Mr. Gokhale, after the 
_ moral triumph he practically won in exacting homage 
Comments on the pro- frum even the officials to the sacred cause of 
ceedings of the last meet- economy, was well advised in withdrawing his 
ta of the Imperial Legis- pocolution for instituting an enquiry into the abnor- 
ative Council. . ait . t 
Indu of Bombay (18), mal growth of public expenditure in recent years. 
8th Jan. =’ Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson’s definite promise that all 
the members of the Government of India will subject 
to close scrutiny during the yzar all the items of expenditure for whieh their 
respective Departments are responsible, with a view to effecting all possible 
economies, left no alternative to Mr. Gokhale but to accept the Finance 
Member’s word and to postpone his motion for a year. Indeed Sir F. Wilson 
appeared to be remarkably conciliatory towards the Indian Members and 
admitted, as rarely a Government Member, admits, that his Indian colleague’s 
resolution was not necessarily framed with a view to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, If only all Government Members come to look upon non-official 
representations with the same non-distrustful eye as the Finance Member, we 
should hear less of discontent amongst the sober and perhaps even of sedition 
amongst the masses than we do.......... Sir F. Wilson did not attempt to 
gainsay Mr. Gokhale’s contentions. His only plea was that the expenditure 
seemed to be necessitated by the growing requirements of the various 
departments. But this was simply begging the question. The question is 
whether the growth of expenditure should be allowed to proceed ata rate with 
which the growth of revenue cannot keep pace.......... We hope that the 
enquiry promised by the heads of departments will be conducted in all 
sincerity and. zealousness. So far His Excellency Lord Hardinge is con-. 
cerned, we may be sure that His Excellency earnestly desires to effect all 
possible economies. We may detect evidences of His Excellency’s personal 
influence in the remarkably conciliatory tone of the Home Member himself 
and perhaps the order to scrutinise all items of departmental expenditure, 


including those coming under the head of Military, has come at the suggestion 
of His Hxcellency;’’ | 4 
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, 14. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale moved a resolution recommending 
Mt oh the appointment of a Committee to inquire into. the 
Kesari (121), 81st Jan. prodigal and spendthrift expenditure of Government 


in the administration of the country. Eventually’ 


the resolution was withdrawn, but it has served its purpose. During the last 
33 years, the expenditure has risen by leaps and bounds while the revenue has 
increased only by 13 parcent. Government had to resort to fresh and increased 
taxation to meet the expenditure. The Honourable Mr. Mestoa admitted the 
main contentions of Mr. Gokhale and said that Mr. Gokhale breathed a new life 
into the dry statistics and presented the subject in:an interesting manner. It 
is regrettable that such an able man cannot hope to be appointed the 
Finance Member. If any one were to say that this is an evil of foreign rule 
Government would dub him seditious. When we have with us men like Mr. 
Sinha who proved by his resignation that he thought the Law membership a 
trifling honour and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale who is compared by a Gov- 
ernment official to Gladstone and an equally talented, but deemed by 
Government undesirable, man like Mr. Tilak, Government want to tempt 
foreigners to serve in India by creating fat posts specially for them. ‘This 
policy is ruinous from the point of view of expenditure and insulting to the 
self-respect of Indians, ey 


15. “Since the proposal for separate Hindu and Moslem electorates was 
(19) mooted the better minds of the country have strenu- 
’ ously protested against it, observing rightly that it 
would embitter the feelings of the two great com- 
munities towards each other and would do more harm than good. Notwith- 
standing this well-meant advice, the proposal was carried into practice by the 
Government, and we see the results in the heightened feelings of rivalry 
and jealousy between the two communities, which bode no good to the future 


Oriental Review 
Ist Feb. | 


of the country........ But ifit was undesirable to introduce the racial principle 


in the extended franchise given to the Indian people, it is worse and still more 
undesirable for the Hindu community to urge at the persent stage the 
removal of this distinction. Muhammadans are persistently given to 
understand from certain well-known quarters that the Hindus are selfish and 
wish to have a monopoly of everything for themselves. We earnestly hope the 
Hindus (again we say at the present stage) will not give any support to this 
misleading observation by any step of theirs........... It is for these reasons 
that we think that the Honourable Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya did not 
do well to bring forward his resolution at the Imperial Council urging the 
Government of India to reconsider the Council scheme. Almost all the 
Hindu members of the Council, including the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, 
opposed the resolution which was ultimately withdrawn. The discussion 
showed that though Mr. Malaviya, with all good intentions, of course, brought 
forward his resolution, a large part of the educated Hindu community wishes 
that no stir should be created over what is almost a status quo and that both 
the communities should work together for the benefit of the country at large. 
It wae a noteworthy observation of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale that it did not 
matter so much as to whether the Hindus or the Muhammadans were elected 
to the Councils as whether capable workers were appointed.” 


16. The harmful ‘principle of communal representation was embo- 
Kesari (121), lst Jan died in the regulations of the Reformed Councils 
; ' . and the Congress has protested against it many a 
time. The fate of the Honourable Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s resolation 
provokes despair and indignation. The Muhammadan members who enjoy 
special rights attacked the Pundit in a body and the Honourable Mr. Jenkins 
spoke ironically and disparagingly of the whole Hindu community. We 
regret exceedingly that the Hindu members should have advised the Pundit. 
not to press his resolution. Lord Hardinge has laid down frankly that special 
privileges to one community entail disabilities on another. The Congress 
passed a resolution only last year protesting against special electorates. We 
do not know what fault Pundit Madan Mohan committed in bringing forward 
CON 2318—5 | | 
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longress and we are unable to realise -why he 
“go ntach to w ww it. Though if may be admitted for a 
omeltt that ‘Government edged themselves to grant special elec- 
presented in the Councils and why they are granted a wider franchise? If 
ie lative Humbers Of Hindy and Muhammadan members do not matter 

| Mr. Gokhale argues, why is he strenuously advocating the necessity 


- Sof non-official membeis? What does Mr. Gokhale lose if the Councils consist 
-omerely of Huropean official members ? The Honourable Mr. Gokhale does not 
seen to have realised the inner meaning of the controversy, if he has set himself 


‘wp asa supporter of official prestige. His view of the concessions granted to. 
‘the Muhammadansis a liberal one. But how many Muhammadans and Euro- 


-peans ‘are there who reciprocrate similar feelings towards Hindus? There is. 


‘a limit te'the generosity of the Hindus. If Government want to part with 
all power to the Muhammadans, let them do so, But it was the duty of the: 
leader of the opposition to support the Honourable Pundit Madan Mohan 


Malaviya especially when he was voicing the feelings of the entire nation on 


the subject. 


*17. “ Before the Reforms came, the Muhammadan community was repre-. 
sented in the Councils through nominations made by 

Mahrdtta (17), 5th Feb. the Government. But the community felt that it 
was unfair to them that they should come in by 
nomination and desired that they should have the right of election, the elec- 
tion being confined to their community only. The feeling on the point was 
very acute.. And the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, moved by the patriotic impulse 
of serving the country as an Indian rather than as a Hindu, thought it wise to 
support their claim for special electorates. It must be admitted that im giving 
his support to the demand for special electorates, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
was moved by the purest of motives, though there may be a great and 
honest -difference of opinion as to the wisdom or otherwise of the 
particular method adopted to secure the end in view. A large portion 
of the public opinion of the country looks upon this method of special 
electorates as being objectionable from the standpoint of national unity. 
Even the Convention at Allahabad has endorsed this view in one of 
its resolutions. The objection gains colour from the spirit in which 
Muhammadans are reiterating the demand fox separate electorates all through, 
from the lower bodies to the higher ones. Mr. Gokhale, however, has been 
consistent in his opinion, though he did not advocate it in the Convention as 
being a hopeless task. But he is quite alive.to the fact that, even as things 
are at present, the Muhammadan community has been over-represented in 
all the Councils. And this, it will have to be admitted, is the result of the 
present system of granting representation to the community. Any complaint 
on this score is reasonable and requires redress.. But evenon this point 
Mr. Gokhale had to assume a tone of hopeless disappointment at least for the 
near future, and asked his Hindu brethren to make the best of the situation 
in the larger interests of the country. We believe this itself is a sufficient 
condemnation of the methods adopted hitherto. If Muhammadans 
continue their demands as militantly as hitherto and succeed in getting 
them, we fear the time may not be distant when the majority and minority 
positions in the Councils will be reversed.......... Oneof the grounds 
advanced by the Muhammadan community for special representation has 
been their ‘political importance’, and it is being used frequently for 
any fresh demands. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale, however, thought that 
the expression which was used by Lord Minto in his reply to the 
Muhammadan deputation has been throughout misunderstood for the 
last few days........... It may be possible, as Mr. Gokhale says, that all talk 
of the political importance of the Muhammadans might be the result of inis- 
understanding. But the misunderstanding is there and has been allowed to 
go uncontradicted hitherto. The greater share of the misunderstanding lies 
with the Muhammadans who set the ball rolling by pushing their claims on 
the ground of their political importance, their value as the ‘ gate-keepers ’ of 


India and soon. But now that the misunderstanding has assumed large 


proportions if is s likely. enough to elicit criticism of the claims advanced. 


originators: of the plea more than to their critics.” 


*{8. “We confess we cannot approve altogether of the Honourable 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s speech in the 
Gujardté (34), Sth Feb., Imperial Legislative Council in connection with 
Eng. cols. his Resolution on the Reform Regulations.......... 
The Pundit should have certainly exercised greater 
restraint and tact in touching the sore point of special Moslem electorates. 
As a responstble Congress leader who had taken an active part in the delibera- 
tions of that bedy and of the Hindu-Muhammadan Conference at Allahabad, 
he should have realised how inopportune his remarks on the question. of 
special Moslem representation would be in the Council. He should have 
foreseen that a reference to that question, far from serving any good pur- 
pose, would give rise to unnecessary misunderstandings and kindle the 
flames of angry passions. Not that the Honourable Pundit’s observations on 
the injustice that the Reform Regulations have done to large classes of 
people, and the dissatisfaction they have generally created in the country, 
were uncalled for. HKvery word he uttered in this respect was relevant, and in 
fact a clear expression in the Council of public opinion about the working of 
the Regulations had become necessary in view of the reply given to Mr. Sinha 
on this question by the Honourable Mr. Jenkins who showed how wonderfully 
well informed some high-placed officers sometimes are when he remarked that 
Government were not aware of any’ public dissatisfaction on the score of the 
unequal and invidious tendencies of the Regulations. Mr. Madan Mohan was 
able to make out a pretty strong case in favour of the appointment of a mixed 
Committee of officials and non-officials to consider and report what changes 
should be made in the Regulations so as to remove all legitimate complaints 
in regard to some of the disqualific xtions and restrictions placed on the choice 
of candidates seeking election to the Councils, and also to ensure that the 
provision for a non-official majority in the Provincial Councils should be more 
effective in practice. dt is no use concealing the fact that a great deal of 
irritation exists in the minds of Hindus, especially in certain provinces, on 
account of the special favour shown to the Muhammadans at their expense. 
This feeling has found vent on the public platform, and from one point of view, 


if would not have been well to have kept it froin the Imperial Legislative Council. 


we. AS it was, the Honourable Pundit plunged into the vortex of the bitterly 
controversialissue which must await solution for many years to come......... It 
is not possible for ordinary people to reach the heights of political philosophy 
on which the Honourable Mr. Gokhale stood when he said that it did not so 
much matter as to how many Muhammadans or Hindus sat in the Council as 
the manner in which all did their work. The argument cuts both ways 
and would give no consolation to the Hindus who feel that an injustice has 
been done to them........... It is never just and fair, nor is it desirable, in the 
best interests of the country, that a certain class of people should be over- 
represented, and other classes should have less than their due, in the Councils 
of the State. The Regulations require amending, and the whole question could 
have been better examined by a Committee such as was proposed by the 
Honourable Pundit Madan Mohan. ‘The argument that the Rules have been 
under trial only for a short time would have had some weight given to it, if 
there were no radical defects in the Regulations which require no longer trial 
to be discovered.” | 


*19. “It is much to be wished that the Honourable Pundit Madan Mohan 
Tudinis Mnsial Relecine Malaviya’s resolution regarding the regulations for 
(10), sth Feb | the election of members to the several Legislative 
: Councils had not been brought forward so early in 
the term of the reconstituted Viceregal Legislative Council. Lord Hardinge 
had told the Congress deputation that the views of Local Governments were 
being obtained and would be considered, and Lord Minto had virtually 
promised that the more glaring anomalies in the rules would be rectified. It 
was also unfortunate that the duty should have been undertaken by the 


And any share of impropriety of the discussion is likely to be attributed to the 


Honourable Pundit who, quite unjustly, we know, is regarded by Muhammadans | 
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di language. Much ‘that: naa said in the Council 
is of his speec hw i 4 im our opinion, was marked 
__Butit served as a welcome pretext to some 
n Le gue in so conspicuous a forum, and our 


4 


oie stono ar rable andit. should have given them the opportunity. 


esolution, bott “because we think that Mr. Gokhale’s remarks on it were 
fectly Oat and. also because by so doing he would have obviated the 


Be a occasion for. some of the obiter dicta to which the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 


needlessly committed himself. As arule, Mr. Gokhale is: one of our closest 
and most sinewy debaters, with never a superfluous ounce of adipose in his 
style. But. on this occasion he allowed himself to muse a little apart from 
the immediate necessities of his argument. Mr. Gokhale committed himself 
to the view that the number of representatives of any particular interest in the 
Council did not matter. Some of the Muhammadan speakers applauded his 
remarks forgetful of the fact that they themselves were not. prepared to act 
on them in practice. Neither Government nor the Muhammadan community 
have shown that they hold by this magnanimous maxim in conceding or 
clamouring for excessive representation, and Mr. Gokhale did not. show that 
there was any special reason for the Hindus alone abiding by it. The logical 
issue of the maxim would be to abolish all sectional electorates, which no one 
is prepared to do and which, we agree with Mr. Gokhale, it. is highly inexpe- 
dient for the Hindus to demand at this stage.’ 


20. The Jdm-e-Jamshed quotes with approval His Bxcellency’s 
| references to the Muharram disturbances at the last 
commen ms reese meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council and 
opening speech at the last while emphasising the assurances given by His 
meeting of the Bombay Excellency to the Honourable. Mr. Ebrahim Rahim- 
Legislative Council. tulla regarding a thorough inquiry into: the causes. 
Pig -e-Jamshed | (38), leading to the disturbance and the consequent firing, 
Zig) it trusts that a satisfactory solution of the matter 
will be easily arrived at by the authorities in consultation with the leaders of 
the Muhammadan community. The paper then adverts to His Excellency’s 
observations upon the Nasik Conspiracy case and in so doing remarks :— 
Considering the ease with which these young aud imexperiensed minds have 
been successfully led astray by fanatics working under the guise of false 
patriotism, it will not be to20 much to expect Indian. parents to prevent young 
persons from being thrown on the mercy of teachers actuated by a spirit of 
doubtful patriotism and to control all their actions during out-of-school hours. 
The Government’s decision against launching any further prosecutions against 
those directly or indirectly involved in the conspiracy will, we are sure, be 
hailed throughout the Presidency with a feeling of satisfaction. Under the 
influence of the far-sighted and sympathetic policy enunciated by His Excel- 
lancy, the enforcement of the Seditious Meetings Act has been held in 
abeyance, and the Presidency has got some breathing time and consequently it 
is hoped that the mad idealists will see their mistake, and returning to the 
path of righteousness will further the unification of all classes with a view to 
ensure their well-being which the authorities have been endeavouring: to 
achieve. After the lengthy proceedings of the case, there has been a consensus 
of opinion that the procedure of the Tribunal should be so changed that the 
justice it may administer may be cheap, swift and effective. 


24. The views of His Excellency Sir George Clarke on the Nasik case: 

will in general commend themselves to all reason- 

Kesari (124), 8ist Jan. able people. But ho has allowed himself to. be: 

swayed by prejudices in some places. The educated 

classes recognise the political and moral strength of the British Government. 
and they realise the political and moral deficiencies of the Indians. They 

have brains enough to understand the outcome of outrages planned saat 

and fanatically. - “Who will teach under the circumstances young Indians to. 

_ form conspiracies and to rebel ? For whom was the warning of His Excellency 

meant ? Whether the seed. of anarvhism ig indigenous or imported, no honest 


Let 
Sad 


political leader has sown it. No Indian leader thought or thinks of exceed- 
ing the lawful limits of political agitation recognised by the civilised world. 
The only difference is that some leaders want to limit their activities to 
prayers and petitions and some wish to go further and extend them to 
aaceful boycott:and occasionally to passive resistance as practised in the 
ranean But all these political leaders never advocated and do not advocate 
armed resistance. His Excellency is mistaken, if he thinks that any of 
them appealed to evil passions or made wild statements. After allit is the 
intention of the political leaders that counts and it is our duty to protest if 
His Excellency thinks that they are thoughtless and dishonest or that they | 
ate unpatriotic. If the causes of anarchism are investigated so minutely, | 
probably there will be no end of the matter. Itis satisfactory that His i 
Excellency does not regard the Muharram festival as the devil’s dance but as 
a great religious ceremony. His Excellency has assured us that he would 
inquire into the Muharram riots and the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla 
has wisely withdrawn his resolution. EKven though the question of the 
Muharram procession be satisfactorily solved hereafter, unless the recent 
loss of life is reasonably accounted for, the question cannot be allowed to 
drop. Though the Police Commissioner or the Magistrate has the autho- 
rity to order the Military authorities to disperse an unlawful assembly, it 
rests entirely with the latter to adopt any means they choose to achieve ths 
object. A detailed explanation of the matter is necessary and we should 
like to know whether it was necessary for the Military authorities to fire 
repeatedly on the mob. We are glad to see that the Bombay Government 
seeks the co-operation of the people on the question of forest administration. 
The credit is due entirely to His Excellency. We agree with His Excellency 
that unsuitable education may be worse than none and that underpaid and 
unqualified teachers may do more harm than good. Butthe status of 
teachers may be improved side by side with increasing the number ot 
schools. Both are equally important and Government are welcome to spend 
any amouné they deem necessary on them. 


22. Referring to the observations made by His Excellency on the subject 
of the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla’s reso- 
Akhbér-e-Isltm (69), lution re the Muharram disturbance, the Akhbdr-e- 
30th Jan.; Bomoay Punch Tsliém exhorts the Muhammadan community not to 
Bahddur (161), dvth Jan. be carried away by any imperfect knowledge of what 
has taken place in the Council meeting and not to 
fasten any blame upon the authorities. In regard to His Excellency’ $ invita- 
tion to the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim to frame any definite proposals after a 
amature consideration of the much-vexed question which may go to relieve the | 
tension wherever it is being felt, the paper fervently appeals to all right-_ 
minded leaders of Muhammadan thought to share Mr. Ibrahim’s responsibility 
and assist him in working out his plans in a public meeting convened for the 
purpose. ‘The paper makes a strenuous appeal to its co- relivionists to leave 
aside for the time being all dispute whether the Magistrate was overhasty in 
ordering the troops to fire or not, but to concentrate their energies upon the 
breader issue how best te relieve the community of the standing source of 
mischief. {The Bombay Punch Bahddur writes that the assurances given by | 
His Excellency the Governor in the course of his speech have effectively calmed 
the minds of the Muhammadans. It also thanks the Commissioner of Police 
for directing that no more arrests snould be made in connection with the 
Muharram disturbances. ] 


23. The speech which His Excellency Sir George Clarke made at the 
Diide Praktshe 190) opening of the Legislative Council on the 26th 
3ist Jan. Sudhdrak (144), January was instinct with his usual magnanimity 
Ont Tan. ’ of mind and probity of character. His Excellency 
| has voiced the sentiments of the people of the 
Deccan in wishing that the Nasik trial will have a salutary influence on our 
young men and awaken their guardians to a sense of their responsibilities. 
We have every hope that Government will do their utmost to .avoid -the 
recurrence of the Muharram riots. Itis eratifying to learn that Sir George's 
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6 Institute na Bomba will ‘soon come to fruition 
Owever, not quite sati fied: with His iso ’s’ attitude towards 
imaty | education. His Excellency’s idea of improving the pay and. 
ts ‘of primary teachers is really ‘praiseworthy, but we do. not. like. 
| 16 aestion of opening primary schools'on an extensive scale being 
helved: for lack of funds.’ There’seems.to be a genuine ‘desire on the 
art, “of ‘His. ‘Execéllency to improve the status of secondary education.. 
But we'would bég to suggest that the task of editing suitable text-books 
may not be’ wholly left to officers of the Educational Service and that the- 

. ‘help of Head Masters of private schools and other recognised edueationists 
| ‘may ‘be: taken’ in doing the work with advantage. His Excellency also: 
er ‘réferred to the encouragement that would be given to private enterprise: 
‘by raising the fees and limiting the number. of. students attending 
‘Government High Schools, but we have already (vide paragraph 47, Weekly 
Report No.4 of 1911) expressed our views on the Press Note and it is 
needless to reiterate them. [The Suwdhdrak writes:—In spite of all that. 
18 said with respect to improving the prospects of primary teachers nothing 
‘more than a dole has been given to them which does not place them on a. 
‘better financial position than an ordinary peon. We hope the extravagant. 
expenditure that is being incurred in giving promotions to men already draw-. 
ing fat salaries and creating new posts for them will now be stopped and that. 
the lot of the primary teachers will to some extent be improved as a further: 
earnest of His Excellency’s sympathy for them. | 


24, “ Leaving apart the questions which the Government tel us are 

still under consideration and enquiry, we may 
ae Comments onthe pro- notice here the replies given to some of the inter-. 
a }) ceedings ofthelastmeeting pellations made by Messrs. Natu, Joshi and 


| nl ag toga Legis- Parekh in our Legislative Council.......... We had. 
si "Indu of Bombay (13), never imagined that Government’s order of boycott. 
aay 98th Jan. ’ would include some of the highly respectable papers. 
at which figure in the list supplied to the Council now. 


aah It is surely a puzzle to us that a purely literary journal like the Karmanuk 
vee or such widely read and in general soberly conducted newspapers like the 
| aa Gujarati, Jain Vyaya and Arya Prakdsh, which had never been convicted 
eg of sedition, shovld be proscribed in some Jimited circles, while elsewhere 
ee they are free to circulate as widely as they can.......... Regarding the 
“ane reply given to the Honourable Mr. Natu’s question re the Samarth 
et Vidyalaya student and the Belgaum School, the Government will excuse: 
mY oe us if we point out that in the absence of information which Govern- 
| egal ment could have well supplied but which they prefer to keepin the dark, 
Veo | the public is led to think that the sudden retirement of the Head Master 
whose past record was long and unexceptionable was rather too hard and 
unmerited. It is a mystery to us why Government should fight shy of open 

light falling on their subordinates’ actions. If the enquiry was conducted 

more or legs publicly, what earthly good does the secreting of the records serve ? 

The reply to the Honourable Mr. Gokuldas Parekh’s question re temperance 
instruction in schools is not at all satisfactory. Mr. Parekh will no doubt be 
thankful for the correction made that there are not ‘one’ but ‘two’ lessons 

a in the school readers. He was also told that there are besides a number of 
ak _ * allusions’ in other lessons to the evils of drinking and smoking. Is Govern- 
oa ment satisfied with this splendid record? ‘True, the Readers are published by 
outside firms. But when these firms are permitted to inflict on the children 
of non-Christian parents lessons on Biblical teaching and the like, should not 
they be ordered to include also lessons on far more relevant subjects? The 
: Government attitude on temperance teaching to children is something of a 
puzzle to us and would lead one to fancy as if they were afraid it would g0 

contrary to their Excise Policy.” 


29. “ We are sorry to remark that questions in the Local Legislative 
Council by the Honourable non-official members 

Big, soln (66), 29th Jan, ore not satisfactorily answered. Even distinguished 
eat members like the Chief of Ichalkaranji and the 


Honourable Mr. Bhurgri were heard grumbling about official replies to’ simple 
interpellations. To not a few questions of Honourable members the reply 
‘was ‘Government had no information upon the point.” Well, the questions 


were intended to obtain information upon the points referred to and it is 


mere evasion of duty to say that Government have no information upon 
the points:when they have at their disposal all the possible means for 
obtaining the same.” “as 


26. . “The Honourable Mr. Manmohandas hit the nail on the head 
Indis of Bombay’ (12) when he enquired of the Honourable Mr. Garud, 
20th ale ¥ “who moved the resolution regarding the Depressed 
| spaneess Classes in the local Council, whether he had himself 
taken any practical steps to afford the Mahars, etc. *equal opportunities ’ 
which he had asked Government to give in their schools and public offices. 
Of course, no personal reflection was implied in the question of the Honour- 
able Mr. Manmohandas, for the liberal-minded Mr. Garud’s genuine sympathy 
for the Depressed Classes is well known. But the question well sums up 
the difficulties of the Government and all other well-wishers of the Depressed 
Classes. As His Excellency the Governor pointed out, however much they 
may wish it, they cannot force the pace in regard to social matters......... 
Meanwhile, men like the Honourable Mr. Garud who feel for them would do 
well to educate the Hindu masses of their own immediate neighbourhood 
by precept as well as example to recognise the need of juster treatment of the 
Depressed Classes. ” 


27. “At the annual distribution of prizes to the pupils of the Bombay 
scottish Hducation Society’s Schools held in the 
Comments on His Excel- Yown Hall (Bombay) His Excellency Sir George 
lency the Governors @€larke gave excellent advice to the Anglo-Indiang 
speech at the prize distri- gecarding special responsibilities lying upon them 
bution of the Bombay in their intercourse with the sons of the soil. ‘The 
Scottish Education 
Society’s Schools. speech shows the depth of sympathy and breadth of 
Phenix (20), Ist Feb. vision which are the chief features of His Excel- 
lency’s rule in the Bombay Presidency. Sir George 


Clarke very rightly observed :—‘ We are living among a sensitive people quick to 


respond to kind thoughts and actions, but easily repelled by rough manners or. 


by the affectation of superiority. It is our plain duty not only to shed 
sympathy around us but to set an example of all that is highest in our 


Western inheritance.’.......... Noble words these! Lord Morley once very | 


appositely remarked that ‘overbearing manners in India are a_ political 
crime.’ If advice of the kind given by Sir George Clarke and Lord Morley is 
sincerely followed by Anglo-Indians out here, a great advance will be made in 
bringing about good relations between the dominant race and the Indian 
people. But the query is,— Will they ? ” 


28. ‘We cannot congratulate the Government of Madras upon their 
selection of the new Indian member of the Executive 

Comments on the Council. As the London 7%mes remarked, the policy 
appointment of the of the Indian Government ought to be to appoint 
Honourable Mr. nnd gas a Hindu anda Muhammadan alternately to such 
ee gs oe vacancies in the Imperial and Provincial Executive 
ej Councils. If the Government of 7 Madras had re- 
Moslem (66), 29th Jan., solved that none but an Indian,.High Court Judge 
Eng. cols. should fill the vacancy in their Council the Honour. 
; able Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim was near at hand 

for the purpose. If they required an experienced and capable Indian 
Executive officer for the purpose, they had in Mr. Azizuddin Hussain, Collector 
of Mangalore, an ideal candidate. Indeed there is no Hindu Collector ag all, 


from the Provincial Service, in Madras. It is, therefore, much to be regretted — 


that, notwithstanding the fact that highly competent candidates were avail- 
able for the post, the Government of Madras selected Mr. Krishnaswami 
Tyer, a gentlemen far inferior to the Muhammadan candidates mentioned 
above. We are afraid the policy of the Government seems to have undergone 
-a change for the worse as far as the ‘Muhammadans are concerned.” | 
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ti refers to the = hee: ‘sppointnients: of’ ‘Ruropean 
\ . Professors recently mad’ by the Sécretary of State 
certain” at the ‘various ( Colleges i in Bengal and elsewhefe and 
mw  Yeniark ¥:—These appointments: may appear wn- 
Caworal ‘id oa" Ip portant at fitss: sight, but it should be clearly under- . 
ijardti (34), 20th Jan, Stood that while English students of European Univer- 
. sities are directly taken up as Professors on high | 
odlacen, Indians who have undergone a training in England or on the Continent ' ~ 
or in America are selected for posts of a lower grade. Though a short while ago. 
‘Mr, Gupta of the Vienna University and Mr. Sinha of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity were appointed to the Indian Educational Servicethey wero soon translated 
to the Provincial branch. As declared by the Tribune, this distinction between 
Indians and Englishmen in the Educational Service is a novel one. As a 
result of these appointments, Mr. B. N. Das of the London University who it 
been serving in the Education Department for the last fifteen years and who 
has received his training under Sir William Ramsay finds himself displaced 
by Messrs. Macdonald and Mack. Are these fresh graduates better fitted for 
the work than a man who has been trained to it for fifteen years? Whenever 
a discussion takes. place in the Council, the officials declare themselves in 
favour of appointing qualified Indians to higher posts, but when the time for 
action comes they act contrariwise. This official conduct is altogether inex- 
plicable. Mr. Chirol has not failed to notice this distinction and has 
expressed himself in rather strong terms in referring to the subject. One 
more victim of this system of appointments was Mr. Manoharlal, a ital of the 
Punjab University, whose knowledge of economics was so remarkable that it 
elicited the highest encomiums from the renowned Professor Marshall. Despite 
these. qualifications he was passed-over in favour of an English student from 
St. Andrews. In England any man of scholarly attainments gets his due, but 
i, it is to be deplored that the Indian Education Department pays no need to 
is the qualifications of Indians. Does His Excellency’ Lord Hardinge think 
: this fashion of welcoming them in the Educational Service to be the best way 
Eo of. pacifying educated Indians ? 
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380. “Sind contains nearly 24 lakhs of Mussalmans, three-fourths of 
. whom are agriculturists, who are generally illiterate 
Alleged insufficiency of and ignorant of the civil law. These unfortunate 
- uhammadan Sub- men are often involved in civil litigation and have to 
eS deal with the employees in Civil Courts and petition- 
Al-Haq (59), 8th Jan., pioyees 10 1V1l OurtsS an peti 100 
Eng. cols. _ writers, who are mostly Hindus. Even the Judges 
belong to the same community, whose sympathies 
must, as @ matter of course, go with money-lenders who are their co-reli- 
gionists. Hitherto there was only one Muhammadan, the late K. B. Ali 
Mahomed, who held an independent charge of a Sub-J udge’ s post. After his 
death there remains only one Mussalman in the whole Department who is 
yet a junior, and is still working as a joint Sub-Judge. As he has not yet 
been invested with independent charge, we are not in a position to say any- 
thing as regards his work, since he must be simply disposing of such suits 
as may be given over to him by the Sub-Judge under whom he is working. 
So all the Sub-Judges in the province are now Hindus. What harm is 
likely to result from this state of affairs can well be imagined by our 
readers. Suffice it for us to observe that it is most undesirable that the entire 
Civil ‘Department should be monopolised by Hindus who being co-religionists 
“. of money-lenders will sympathise with them rather than with their debtors. 
. seseeeeee Lhis is the main reason which has compelled Mussalman Anjumans 
ss and associations to urge upon Government the necessity of appointing a large 
number of Muhammadans as Sub-Judges, but so far they have not succeeded 
in achieving their object. The response which the authorities hitherto 
invariably vouchsafed to appeals of Muhammadans on this subject was that 
an adequate number of sufficiently qualified Muhammadans was not available. 
‘Now that we have in our midst several qualified hands—Barristers-at-Law, 
LL.Bs and High Court pleaders—it is hoped that the authorities will 
appoint-a Muhammadan Sub-Judge inthe changes consequent upon the 
Peay: created by the eget’ of K. B.- Ali Mahomed. Our popular Com- 


aes. 


ae 


missioner, Mr. Younghusband, will,) we trust, bring into his consideration 
the claims of Muhammadan candidates, and appoint a deserving man to the 
vacant post.” 


81. “Is the designation of ‘ Sub-Judge’ as applied to Judges of Subordi- 
nate Civil Courts, fitting and appropriate? <A 
Suggestion that Sub- judicial officer deciding matters independently is 
ordinate Judges should be » Judge, and cannot as such be said to be sub to 
designated Civil Judges ny one. To be a Judge of a Subordinate Court is 
or Sub-Divisional Judges. 
Sind Journal (25), 26th not the same as being a Sub-Judge. In England 
Jan. similar Judges exercising power up to Rs. 750 only 
are called County Judges and not Sub-Judges by any 
means. The First Class ‘ Sub-J udge ’ in Sind exercises unlimited jurisdiction, 
almost the same as that of the District Judge; a Second Class ‘ Sub-Judge’ 
has jurisdiction up to Rs. 5,000. To call such an officer a ‘Sub-Judge ’ is 
emphatically invidious and isa misnomer too. We should suggest that all 
‘ Judges of Subordinate Civil Courts’ should be designated shortly as ‘Civil 
Judges’ or if you will, ‘Sub-Divisional Judges.’ In any case a designation 
more in consonance with the duties and dignity of these officers than the 
current one of ‘ Sub-Judge’ should be selected.” 


382. Government have declared often that the auction-system gives an 
impetus to the sale of liquor, but we find no trace of 
Comments on the Bom- any intended abolition of it in the Report. It is our 
bay Presidency Excise misfortune that Government do not yet think of wip- 
oy antamay Report for ing out the blot on the Excise administration whereby 
Keéari (121), 81st Jan. the Abkari farmer is as it were licensed to deceive 
the people throughout the year on condition of pay- 
ing a fixed amount to Government. There is ample room for Government to 
improve their Abkari policy when they gird up their loins to prevent the fraud of 
shop-keepers. ‘They have also often stated that they do not desire to increase 
the sale of liquor, at least not to increase the sale of foreign liquor. But their 
object would not surely be achieved by reducing the strength of foreign to 
that of country liquor. Temporary foreign liquor-shops have been increased 
in the Poona District from 27 to 51 during the last three years. It would 
not do to simply note that people have a craving for strong drink. Government 
should have informed us as to the steps they mean to undertake to meet this 
critical situation. They can, for instance, allow only liquor of reduced 
strength to be sold. People cannot be blamed for not going in for mild drink, if 
liquor of reduced strength is not produced and sold. Some distilleries do not at 
all produce liquor of inferior strength, despite contrary orders. [The paper then 
proceeds to defend the Poona Temperance Association against the criticism 
of the Collector of Poona. It further observes:—Elphinstone, who conquered 
Maharashtra and presented it 3o his countrymen, requested the British Gov- 
ernment not to allow trade in liquor in it, but his advice was not accepted. 
The auction system is in full force in Maharashtra and the evil practice of 
oranting commission on the sale of liquor prevails. Under the old regime, 
liquor was only illicitly produced, but now big factories are in existence to 
produce it and shops located on high roads. The order to close them at 
sunset is brushed aside and they have been kept open till 9-30 p.m. for 50 
years and even Sir George Clarke cannot prevent it. Under the present 
English regime, when Government have taken on themselves the responsi- 
bility of the moral education of students, the latter are prevented from 
attending a harmless lecture of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, but they are 
welcome to visit the liquor-shops ! | 


33. Despite the utmost vigilance of the Abkari Department, the use of 
cocaine has spread with such rapidity in Bombay 

The cocaine habit in and elsewhere and the trade in that poisonous drug 
eet Sa has made such heavy strides that all ordinary checks 
Ist Lee li — ’ against it may be said to have proved futile. The 


numerous arrests of persons in possession of cocaine 


beyond the limit allowed by law and their punishment have failed to produce - 
any wholesome effect upon its consumers and so the authorities have justly 
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_. declared in replying to the Honourable Mr. Fazulbhai at the last meeting of 
the Legislative Council. 
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Tribunal’s decision in the 


Danes 


eén acted upon in E 3ombay, and ra vital e canble c of persons ho kes 
lready been’ arraigned, it can. be hoped that the evil will be. brought under 
ontro! and the trade in the drug.checked. The swift action of the authori- 

will prey fail to produce the wholesome effect which it is desired to 


_ Ptoduce upon the consumer of cocaine. But the question of those who have 
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in yom the drug with comparative immunity requires to be dealt with 
La fi and, and we hope Government will lose no time in increasing the 
naxinium limit of punishment for such offenders, as they have already 


~ 84. “We have small doubt that when the Excise Commissioner of 
Bombay peruses the spirited rejoinder which the 
Comments on the reply secretaries of the Local Temperance Council have 


of the Bombay Temper- addressed to him, he will be glad to confess how 


pone pmmegtr = ate Com- grievously he was misinformed of the extent of the 


activities of the Temperance Reformers in our midst. 
PR yet sui kof att secoseeee Lh was really like bearding the lion in 

his den for Mr. Fritchley to hang some T’emperance 
placards on the liquor advertisements figuring on the walls of the office 
of the Abkari Collector. But if further evidence is required to convince us 
that the propaganda of the Council has not been all in vain, we have only to 
refer to the reply just given by the Government to a memorial submitted by 
the Council.......... The thanks of all temperance and purity advocates 
are due to the Government for valuable concessions to their demand, as 
they are bound to have beneficent effect on all the victims of drink.......... 
But may we urge upon the attention of Government the urgent necessity of 
reform in two other directions suggested by the Council? One is as regards 
the closing of liquor traffic on Holi holidays. As we have often expressed, it 
is a puzzle to most of the public why the Excise Department should refuse to 
listen to the universal appeal that is being made to them to close the shops 
on those days’as they do during Muharram. The Government is content 
with leaving the question to be decided at the discretion of the District Col- 
lectors. But such a laissez fazre policy is oound to result in vagaries, because 
in such matters personal equation is bound to play a large part in using 
the discretion........... Though the discretion to close the shops in this city 
during the Holi that is fast approaching rests with the Collector of Bombay, 
we are not sure whether he would listen to the memorials submitted to him 
from ali classes of the Hindu population of this city to close the liquor-shops 
during those holidays. We earnestly hope that His Excellency the Governor 


will move in the matter with the ready sympathy which he has shown so 


many times in the past.” 


85. “Few persons could have taken much interest in the second 
Savarkar Trial, as the result of which he has been 

Comments on the Bom- held guilty of abetment of murder and sentenced 
bay High Court Special to transportation for life. We suppose a careful 
 Sibwdivicas tote) . perusal of the lucid judgment of the Special Tribunal 
Tad of Hohe ‘(1z), Should leave little doubt in the minds of reasonable 
Slat Jan. hah persons as to the validity of the conviction and the 
propriety of the sentence. The main question was 

whether the murder of Mr. Jackson was an isolated act of individual 
criminal lunacy, or that it was an act done in furtherance of a conspiracy and 


‘was a foreseen or a probable consequence of the conspiracy and the doings of 


the members. ‘The evidence was too strong to rebut the latter theory. ‘The 


Jaw in either case holds the party connected with a conspiracy guilty of acts 
done in furtherance thereof. And Sarvarkar himself gave up the case when 


he practically admitted that he was a member of the conspiracy to overthrow 
and overawe the Government and that the Browning pistols sent were for 


future warfare. His nauseating vindication of Dhin, yra showed him hand 
dp hand with the terrorists. No sympathy need be felt af all with a man of 


yoter and though the Arbitration ;proceedings may result i in his being 


handed over. to France, to us Indians he must be one of these, who were the 
arch-leaders of those most ruinous propagandas and conspiracies that have 
drawn into their meshes many a silly youth, several of whom have come 
thereby to dire grief. For these victims to seduction we must have sympathy 
and that we can best show by saving youths from such pitfalls as meme 
ships of societies of the type of the Abhinav Bharat.” 


36. ‘ Weare at a loss to understand why the Police have objected to the 
| transfer of the Muharram riot cases from Rao 
Muharram riot in Bahadur Setalwad’s Court to some other Court. As 


Bombay. it now turns out that Mr. Setalwad had no right to try 
Muslim Herald (18), those cases, the punishments already awarded by him 


(80th Jan. must be considered as unlawful. Muhammadans 
: should hold a big public meeting and pass a 
resolution praying His Excellency the Governor to personal'y make inquiries 
in connection with those who have been killed and wounded in the riots. 
His Excellency should also be asked to hold consultation with experienced 
Muhammadans regarding the disturbances. Itis of the utmost importance 
to hold such an enquiry as His Gracious Majesty the Emperor is to be among 
us during the next Muharram holidays und itis the duty of the authorities 
to see that the festival is celebrated in a peaceful manner and that the Mussal- 
mans accord quite a hearty welcome to their beloved King-Emperor.” 


8/. “ Daring the Muharram Mr. Edwardes, true to the traditions of the 
sterling Service he belongs to, for days and nights was 
Echo (55), 12th Jan., Seen continuously moving on horseback or motor-car 
King. cols. through the thickest crowds, unprotected, and 
exposed to all kinds of dangers and at the createst 
personal risk and sacrifice. Many Military men have received the Victoria 
Cross for less heroic actions.......... We cannot but admire the great 
forbearance, patience and self-possession under the greatest provocation, 
exercised by the Police and Military during the riots. It is atrocious to say 
that the drastic measures adopted in the end were unnecessary. On the 
other hand, if the final coup de grace to the murderous riot was deferred, it 
was because the Commissioner still entertained the hope that the Muham- 
madan rabble would come to their senses and desist from their dangerous 
attacks on Police and Military, tram-car and motor-car passengers and 
peaceful pedestrians.......... The final step taken by the Magistracy in 
ordering the fire was none too soon, and just saved a situation which would 
have ended perhaps in horrors unprecedented i in the annals of Bombay. The 
lesson will be long remembered and has had most salutary effects.” 


38. ‘“'[he scheme for the reclamation of the Back Bay foreshore which 
Government laid on the table at the last meeting 
Comments on the pro- of the Legislative Council in Bombay must be 
posed reclamation of the reckoned, if not the best, at all events, one of the 
mae Bay - ee most commendable of the many that have been 
vening Dispatch (8), : 
20th Jan. propounded for the relief of the congestion of that 
city. Much as residents in the Fort and its environ- 
-ments may dislike the idea of the gradual encroachment on the beautiful 
stretch of water between Colaba and Malabar Point which successive 
reclamation schemes have foreshadowed, the demand for accommodation near 
the business centre of the town makes it inevitable that this will be the case 
in the not very distant future.......... The merit of the present scheme lies 
in the fact that it will provide a splendid residential area on what is now 
practically submerged land. To be a success such a reclamation would 
‘naturally have to take into account the possibility of parts of the new area 
being submerged during an_ especially severe monsoon; but that 
difficulty can easily be overcome if the proposal to deepen the shallow waters 
of the Back Bay by dredging in the vicinity of the reclamation area is 
systematically carried out. Tt would then be quite feasible to provide the 
City of Bombay with beautiful promenades, such as form so pleasant a feature 
of most seaside resorts in European countries, and some of the pleasurable 
shipping activity of the eastern side of the island could then in time‘be trans- 
ferred to the Bay side. These are some of the visions. of future Bombay which 
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ut bright as the prospect appears to be 
3 - diy marred if an effor ty nob made by Government in time 
check ak on the i fener oft rents which, despite evéry attempt 
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roi the papers — to the agar po Legislative Council on 
Thursday last we get a detailed account of the very 

baad ass med Moe elaborate scheme prepared by the Local Government 
shed (38) 30th Jan. for reclaiming a vast area from the sea between 
_ Colaba and Marine Lines. We heave a sigh of relief 

that this huge project is to be undertaken and worked to completion by Gov- 
ernment themselves at the enormous cost of nearly 4 crores. Steps will 
immediately be taken to apply to the Government of India to sanction the 
raising of this amount. Considering the facilities that the Government of 
India have given to the bodies charged with the improvement of Calcutta and 
Simla and the very liberal assistance they have given them, it cannot be 
supposed that they would in any way hamper the progres of this ‘much-needed 
work by setting up imaginary objections. It may, therefore, be taken 
for granted that there will be no serious hitch in the preliminary stage. 
‘| But the most important thing connected with the reclamation to which 
Rs we wish to draw the attention of His Excellency is whether the driving 
Se away of such a huge volume of water from the south-western extremity 
of the island will not be followed by any devastating inwards on the 

northern foreshore as has been the case along the Mahim shore. Before 

making the sea yield up nearly a thousand acres of land the question 

of the consequent effects on holdings along the Salsette shore requires to be 

seriously considered, as otherwise, incalculable harm will be done to the poor 
land-owners along the northern and eastern part of the island. [The Jdm-e- 

Jamshed writes :—The very attractive programme that has been laid down 

for the Colaba reclamation scheme has sent our Anglo-Indian contemporaries 

into ecstasies. Ostensibly the project is aimed at providing a healthy locality 

for the people, but really speaking military strategy seems to be at the bottom, 

for nearly half of the area made available by reclamation is to be taken up 
for Military and Government House purposes. From the point of view of 
ee military defence, the whole scheme may have been regarded as of the most 
urgent character, but such a huge project deserves a careful and thoroughly 
: critical examination in all its bearings. The City Improvement Trust has 
been powerless to eradicate the insanitary spots in the city for want of funds, 
yet Government themselves are desirous of carrying out a monster project 
at the aggregate cost of 5 crores. The Trust has made but little progress in 
‘the work legitimately assigned to it, the scheme for the development of 
Salsette has been advancing at a snail’s pace and may break down at any 
moment, and yet this enormously costly scheme is being discussed with a 
degree of warmth and eagerness. In conclusion, we can only ask the authori- 

ties to proceed cautiously and step by step so that no money may be wasted.| 


*40. “Nobody stands to lose so much from a subservient Press as 

| Government and especially such a Government as 
Comments on the re- we have in India. An occasional and half-hearted 
ported subsidising of a acknowledgment of the good that it has done and 


vernacular paper by the Ue RE 
Bengal Government. is doing, from a p tent and even perverse critic, 


is of more value in its effect on public opinion than 
ao), bth ba ad Adon the sustained praise of a subsidised or titled jour- 
| nalist is ever likely to be. HKven when the latter 
expresses approval of any particular measure of Government on its own 
merits, the public, and even officials themselves, cannot cscape feeling 
that, perhaps, he is only playing the courtier. And not only that, but even 
when an unsubsidised and titled publicist supports a Government measure, 
che is likely to be ‘suspected of interested motives when the Government 
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concerned is known to patronise public journals. In other words, a Govern- 
ment which subsidises journals voluntarily deprives itself of the support of 
independent publicists. We have often deprecated the conferring of titles 
on working journalists. The only thing which we are able to appreciate 
about the reported starting of a subsidised journal by Rai Bahadur Narendra 
Nath Sen is the open manner in which the transaction would seem to have 
been arranged. This is what we should expect of the veteran editor of the 
_ Indian Mirror, to whom it would be abhorrent to present as an independent 
taper a journal which is almost entirely supported by Government. No one 
who reads the paper will be left under the impression that itis anything but 
what itis. Apart from the merits of the policy, it is, we think, honourable to 
Sir Edward Baker and Rai Bahadur Narendra Nath Sen alike that they have 
scorned to keep the transaction secret. We wish all administrators and 
publicists had the same contempt for underhand ways.’ 7 


41, Itis piinsied that the Bengal Government is going to subsidise 
Gujardti (34), 29th Jan. a native paper. ‘I'he rumour has been accepted as 


native as well as English papers, as a waste of public money. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. N. N. Sen, the editor of the Indian Mirror, should have 
undertaken to do this work. If Government want really to influence public 
Opinion, they should pay more attention to it than to tlatterers and parasites. 
This policy of lowering the tone of journalism by holding out inducements of 
Government advertisements and subsidies cannot have any but evil results. 


42. The Rashtramat, the Kadi and other papers thought it better to 
discontinue rather than deposit securities with 

Comments on the order Government. The remaining papers are somehow 
of Government prohibiting existing, being careful not to be caught in the 
te arg from meshes of law. Some Extremist papers are deemed 
tak Vrit.. | STSS*S*é«EMeSiir able by Government. Of the Kanarese papers, 
Karndtak Vritt (95), the Karndtak Patra, the Kannad Kesari and the 
81st Jan. Karndtak Vritt have been boycotted. The first two 
have stopped publication and no discussion is neces- 

sary regarding them. The Karndtak Vritt has resolved to continue. We do 
not know why Government have prohibited registered libraries from subs- 
cribing for the Karndtak Vritt. At present the Karndtak Vrité and the 
Dharwar Vritt are edited by one and the same person and the Dharwar Vritt 
is sanctioned by Government. The Collector of Dharwar allowed the editor 
of the Karndtak Vritt to edit the Dharwar Vritt without requiring him to 
furnish any security. ‘There is no reason now for the boycott of the Karndtak 
Vritt. Government know full well by this time that the ideals entertained by 
the Extremists have nothing to do with anarchism. We hope Government 
will soon remove their ban from our paper. The journals do not lose any- 
thing if some twenty libraries discontinue them. We wish only that there 
should be no prejudice against any one. We learn with regret and surprise 
that the Guwardti, a paper which advocates practically the views of Govern- 
ment, also has been condemned along with the Karmanuk which concerns 
itself only with light literature. The latter is edited by a follower of Mr. 
Gokhale. He is all but an unpaid Government servant and it is surprising 
that his paper has drawn on itself the wrath of Government. If the elected 
members had exercised the right of asking supplementary questions, the 
boycott declared against some of the papers would have been probably 


removed. 


43. “ May we inquire what became of the proposal to open a City Post 
Office in the heart of the town which was being 
Suggestion for the talked of for some time past and about which nothing 


opening ttt is known at present? We understand that the 
Sind Patrika (62), 28th authorities were then in right earnest, inas- 
Jan., Eng. cols. . muchas statistics were also sent for which too 


clearly showed an urgent necessity of at least one 


City Post Office although the people want one more office for the Nava Taks, 
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true by the Bengal Press and is denounced, by 
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Factory Bull. 


ng rapidly ited: We, therefore, trust that 
es in general "ond oy Postmaster-General in’ particular 
) this and will lose no time to give the proposal a practical 
earn tor them the gratitude of the public at large.” 
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44, #1 ‘h Government of Bombey i in their Resolution on the last Adbitnis- 
aha ete f tration Report of the Presidency in writing about 


‘diffic = sae ag Sind declare that the difficulty of labour remains as 


on of th s in this province. 
"4 Tabour in gq. acute as ever 1 p ce. The labour difficulty 


Oe ear ournal (25), 26th is not only as acute as before, but.is increasing. In 
Jan, a spite of a fairly good influx of men and women from 
attic ( North India, from Rajputéna and Cutch, we are 
paying, 3 in oO cities at least, much more for hired or domestic labour than we 
= a few years ago. And even then what kind of labourers and servants do 
et? Decidedly inferior in intelligence and usefulness. May not the 
Sind Administration attempt something towards a solution of the problem 
fateed of merely chronicling the fact of dearth of labour? There are in Sind 
any number of Criminal tribes, the members of which (at least many of them) 
while following ostensibly the agricultural profession, live practically on rapine 
and plunder. They have developed by their depredatory activities a higher 
degree of intelligence than the average run of the Muhammadan cultivator. 
.s.e« Could not some means be devised to divert the activities of those people to 
agriculture in the country and coolie labour in the town? The first necessary 
step towards the achievement of this object is a really efficient Police and 
other organisation which shall make it impossible for tha Criminal tribes to 


carry on “their present pursuits. ‘heir nefarious cccupation gone, they would 


be obliged to devote themselves to peaceful pursuits, and the labour difficulty 
will to a certain extent besolved. But it is also necessary to make agriculture 
more promising for the havi and the small landholder than it at present is. 
Much has been done or attempted for the Zamindar, but the harz is seldom 
thought of.. His lot must, therefore, be improved in accordance with the 
changed conditions of life. In his own interests, the harz should be placed by 
law under greater restraint, discipline and responsibility than he is at present. 
He should not be allowed to run away, with impunity, with other peoples’ 
money or to the serious inconvenience of the Zamindar.”’ 


Legislation. 


*45. “The Select Committee on the Indian Factory Bill have, we are 

_ sorry, recommended the retention in the Bill of the 

Comments on theIndian ¢]auses which secure the direct limitation of the 
working hours of adult males in the textile factories 
to twelve hours. There is the question of principle 
as well as of policy involved in the present Bill which 
cannot be easily brushed aside. Only the other day Mr. Meston cited the 
example of continental countries in the administration of State finance, and 
we wish the Honourable Mr. Robertson had borne in mind the ‘example of 
England and other countries in which the principle of regulating adult male 
labour has not hitherto been recognised. Secondly, the wisdom of the present 
legislation is open to serious doubt. he attitude of the Indian Government 
as well as the Home authorities towards the mill industry in India has un- 


Gujarati (34), 5th Feb., 
Eng. cols. 


- fortunately been regarded in this country with some degree of suspicicn. The 


influence of Lancashire is no mean factor in British politics and British fis- 
cal policy. ‘The continuance of the excise duties in face of universal protests is 
a source of perpetual irritation. ‘The Indian Government are perhaps helpless 
in the matter. But the interference of Lancashire in the past has made the 
people very suspicious, and it is unfortunate that the Government should 
have at this moment gone in fora legislation which, ‘even if it were sound, 
must be regarded as highly impolitic. The mill industry i is not yet in a stable 
condition. If at all, there is a general depression all round owing to a variety 
of causes which need, not be mentioned. What is there so abtiormal in the 
treatment of mill-operatives which should induce Government to run counter 
to the general feeling on the subject and needlessly run the risk of their action 


Bill without the support of the Councillors and of those outside the Council 
Chamber who are now opposed to the direct limitation of adult labour. Itis to 
us inconceivable why any far-seeing Government, anxious to protect the interests 
of labour as well as capital and to enlist the sympathy and support of the public, 
should throw overboard obvious considerations of prudence and policy. It is 
on occasions like these that the Government themselves contribute by their 
own action to a good deal of misunderstanding, suspicion and dissatisfaction 
which they can and ought to avoid by reasonable concessions to non-official 
public opinion. Has any mandate been received from the Home Government 
which the Indian authorities dare not disobey ? That is the question that is 
being persistently and openly asked, and no number of official protests can 
prevent the public from forming their own conclusions by the light of their 
past experience and predilections, though the Government may have acted 
with the best intentions.”’ 


46. “The Factory Bill has been amended in several small matters by the 
Select Committee and may now be regarded as a 
pretty good piece of legislation, with, however, the 
one great serious blemish in it, which is the absolute 
restriction which ii unwatrantedly proposes to put 
on adult factory labour in this country.......... 
The provisions as regards child labour and the employment of women, 
regarding the proper fencing of the machinery and the giving of holidays, 
are all worthy of commendation and will no doubt find ready approval 
from all parties, the mill-owners not excluded. But as we have said, the 
provision as regards the twelve hours’ day for adult male labour cannot 
possibly be acceptable to a large body of public opinion on theoretical as well 
as practical grounds.......... We do not deny that even in this country, 
with the evils of Western industrialism slowly gaining ground, a condition 
of things may arise which would render imperative State legislation 
to protect the operatives from the tyranny of capital. But it would be a 
travesty of the truth to say that anything like ‘slavery’ so-called prevails 
in our mills to-day or prevailed for any length of time in the past.......... 
It is regretful, therefore, that heeding the cry of ‘slavery’ raised from 
interested -quarters the Government of India have resolved on legislation 
shaped after Western models and primarily suited to Western conditions 
only.......... We hope Government will pause and think. There is still time 
for His Excellency the Viceroy in Council to retrace steps in conformity with 
the non-official public opinion in this country as represented by the Honour- 
able Messrs. Gokhale and Mudholkar and Sir Vithaldas and other dissenting 
members of the Select Committee. Let there be some yielding, some 
conciliation. Evenif the proposal of indirect check through a new class of 
young persons, or through compulsory stoppage for two hours after 12 hours’ 
working, be found to be too much, we should think that the alternative 
proposal of the dissenting members that factories working by daylight only 
should be exempted from the oparation of the restrictive 12 hours’ rule, is 
worthy of the consideration of the Government........... We should think this 
proposal which has satisfied the scruples of a non-industrialist like Mr. 
Gokhale as well as those of industrialists like Sir Vithaldas, Sir Sassoon, etc., 
should be acceptable to the Government of india, as it minimises State 
interference in labour to the lowest limit, while at the same time safe- 
guarding the interests of helpless operative classes to the fullest extent. One 
point more we should like to prominently bring out. We oppose the principle 
of present interference with the freedom of adult labour, as much on behalf 
of the working classes as on that of the manufacturers. The latter know the 
precise effect “of the new restriction even now and they are expressing their 
opposition. The working classes do not now know much of what is coming 


Indu of Bombay (18), 
2nd Feb. 


on. When they will come to know in the course of time that the 12 hours’ 


restriction will mean to them éither less pay or continuous unremitted 
work—quite in contrast with the leisurely manner of their present method of 


oe 


being misunderstood by the public at large? Further the pithlie in a right to. 
ask fe the alternatives proposed by the non-official members are'so unsound or. 
unworkable that the Government ought not to accept them and should pass the 
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ce 47. 7. The : eport kcnoueneh be the Select Committee on the Factory Bill 
jew me is somewhat disappointing. Fortunately itis not. 
unanimous and many of the leading experts in the 
matter have put in their notes of dissent. The 
: _. difference in this respect is one of principle and we 
may still ho} © that, bearing in mind the strong opposition of the public, Lord 
- Hardinge’s overnment will remove the objectionable provisions. When Lord 
Morley kept an official majority in the Imperial Council, it was on the ground 
- that a non-official majority would place Government in a difficult position 
when some intricate question of administrative policy was before it. But the’ 
Factory Labour Bill involves no such question and we would, therefore, appeal 
to Government not to take up the responsibility upon themselves but to let the 
matter be decided by the Council. The new principle sought to be enforced 
by the Bill has not been applied to any other part of the British Empire and 
runs counter to the conclusions arrived at by the Factory Labour Commission, 
which Government have not been able to disprove. Why then should Gov- 
ernment incur the responsibility of introducing the new principle which is 
calculated to injure rather than advance the interests of the workman? 
Strong objection was taken, when on the first reading of the Bill, the Honour- 
able Mr. Mudholkar had hinted that the Bill was an outcome of outside 
pressure; but the way in which Government are setting aside the well-con- 
sidered conclusions of the Factory Labour Commission will hardly tend to 
convince the public of their sincerity. The best way for Government to 
disprove the Honourable Mr. Mudholkar’s allegation is to take up a non- 
partisan position and leave this Bill to be dealt with on its own merits by the 
Council. It must also be rememberd that India has to compete with Japan 
and Germany, countries which place no restrictions on working hours and 
can, therefore, work their factories for from sixteen to twenty-two hours.’ As 
to the contention that the mill-hand is not in a position to guard his own 
interests and is dependent upon the mercies of the mill-owner, our experience 
is quite the reverse. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes:—It is to be deplored 
that while other Governments are thinking of imposing protective duties, our 
Government is unable to realise the great harm likely to ba done to the mill 
industry by this uncalled-for restriction. | 


*48. “The Factory Bill has come out of the Special Committee stage 
unaltered in those points around which so much 
Pdrst (48), 5th.Feb. controversy has been raised. Its passing into law 
Eng. cols. is only a matter of form now.......... Of course, 
| those mill-owners who, when long hours had gone on 
beyond a reasonable limit, resolved to work for twelve hours and straightway 
worked for fifteen, are largely responsible for the restriction with which they 
find themselves confronted. There are few mills, too, is must be owned, in 
which the management does not admit of sufficient improvement to make a 
twelve-hour day as productive as they formerly found fifteen hours. They 
have got to make uy their minds to endure the restriction anyhow, and _ this 
is the most obvious direction in which they can rob it of its irksomeness.”’ 


49. Very recently, England passed a law requiring all patent-holders 
to erect factories in Great Britain for manufacturing 

a Appreciation of certain the patented article within a fixed period. This Act 
. changes by. the Select has resulted in the construction of many new 
i. Committee in the Indian factories in England thus bringing foreign capital 


Semsay Baar CIE into the country and supplying work to the British 


81st Jan. workman. A similar proviso, we are glad to note, 

has been added, by the Select Committee, to the 
Indian Patents Act, in deference to the unanimous opinion of the Indian 
public. This will enable any man to apply to get the patent rescinded if the 
original patentee does not begin to manufacture the article in India within 
four years. Remoybering, however, ttt in such a backward country as 
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India, there is a likelihood of many difficulties springing up in the way of the 
patentee so as to prevent him from carrying on his manufacture, and a likeli- 
hood of people coming forward to harass him by applying to get the patent 
rescinded, a proviso is added requiring that the applicant should convince 
Government of his willingness to manufacture the article and of the patentee’s 
refusal to transfer the patent to him on reasonable terms. This proviso will 
thus save the patentee from injustice and at the same time encourage people 
to come forward on reasonable terms to share in the profits. 


Education. 


00. “It is proposed to increase the scale of fees throughout the Presi- 
dency, except in Bombay City, where it is admitted 
Comments on the 1? be high enough, in order to adjust the proportion to 
Bombay Government’s foWing expenditure, and to prevent the influx of 
Press Note on Secondary candidates beyond the capacity of the schools. It is 
Education in the Presi- claimed that by this arrangement private enterprise 
dency. — | will be benefited indirectly,inasmuch as the schools 
_Sdnj Vartaman (46), under its management will be enabled to make a 
dist Jan., Eng. cols. corresponding increase in their fees. Government 
, have clearly laid down in the Resolution which they 
‘have issued on the subject that ° they canno& undertake to provide secondary 
education for all boys who may wish it.’ Such a course would involve expen- 
diture beyond the financial resources of the State, and would be contrary tothe 
declared policy of encouraging the provision of facilities for secondary education. 
A revised scale of fees may be justifiable under the circumstances, but the 
question is whether the people will be able to bear the additional burden. If 
the Government want really to afford facilities to private effort, the object can 
be attained better by framing a more liberal scale of grant-in-aid. It is im- 
possible on the part of a private agency to maintain an Anglo-vernacular or 
High School in a state of efficiency on the strength of thefee receipts alone. 
The income is miserably inadequate for the purpose, and unless it is largely 
supplemented, it is hopeless to expect even a moderate standard of efficiency. 
.eeceeeee Lhe Government in their Resolution state that a declaration of loyalty 
should be taken, as is done from ail State servants, from all teachers in aided 
schools. We have no desire to undervalue the supreme importance of having 
teachers without the slightest taint of sedition. ‘They may be loyalists, with- 
out being fulsome flatterers........... But are we quite sure that any form of 
the oath of allegiance will serve to exclude effectually all undesirable persons ? 
A man may take a vow with mental reservations as a salve to his conscience. 
He may take it on the principle that the end justifies the means; or he may 
take it in defiance of conscience, placing his own conception of patriotism 
above everything.......... We are not opposed absolutely to a declaration of 
loyalty. But we have expressed our doubts as to its efficacy in the hope that 
some means may be devised to make it really salutary and wholesome in its 
effects.” 


51. “A Press Note, embodying the report of the Commissioners of 
eee ae (36) Divisions, to whom the matter of secondary 
Pt Eng. cols ’ education was referred, has been recently published 

’ eee by the Government of Bombay. The Conference 
of the Commissioners was attended by the Director of Public Instruction....... 
Government have accepted most of the suggestions of the Commissioners in 
their entirety........... Government are to be congratulated for their benevolent 
intentions in the cause of education...........In connection with the 
proposed enhancement to be made in the fees charged at present Government 
think that the rates admit of revision in places other than Bombay, where 
they are considerably higher.......... Looking to the general poverty of the 
people any increase in the existing rates of fees will be highly pinching the 
middle classes. It would be well if the Government meets the proposed 
additional increase of expenditure by effecting a substantial retrenchment 
in other departments of the State where expenditure has enormously increased. 
If, however, the Government cannot solve the question of secondary education 
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DB. raised | Me “oe er cent, as has been pro sed by the Conference. 
> > Uf they are raised. by f rom 20 to 30 per cent. of 1H present scale, they will 
irpose the Government have under contemplation.......... 

eas of things that the Government should satisfy them- 
elves as to nies F Shdibion of private institutions and of the. character of 
ists Vobarted. in them before they lend countenance or support to 
hem. It is equally justifiable that the State should ask for the inculca- 
tion of 3 levis to the Throne in any system of education, whether or not 
‘it has received the recognition or support of the State.” 


52. The principle enunciated by Government in their recent Resolution 
on the subject of secondary education is not only 
: Cujarte Mitra (35), objectionable and disappointing but is calculated to 
29th Dec. deal a heavy blow to the cause of that branch of 

education which has been of every day necessity 
in life to us all. While secondary education has been steadily rising in 
popularity, it is deplorable that the authorities should have been actuated 
into taking such a retrograde ‘step in regard to it. An increase in the 
present scale of fees may be justified as a means of improving the 
position of teachers, but there is another side’ to the question and this 
should not be lost sight of. The steady rise in prices all round has 
admittedly affected seriously all classes of people and especially the middle 
and the lower classes. Consequently, the proposed increase in school fees 
will be an additional problem for many a parent and it will not be a matter 
for surprise if the number of students receiving secondary education is 
appreciably diminished. It is a wrong notion that Government by these 
ae means want to prevent Indian students from taking education, for they have 
es expressed their willingness to encourage private enterprise by establishing 
only one model institution per district. It would have been much better if 
: | the authorities had consulted ates opinion on these vexed questions before 
arriving at any decision. 


03. “Ina Press Note recently issued by the Bombay Government 

certain rules and suggestions have been laid down 

Phenix (20), 1st Feb.. by the Government which are of special interest to 

all those interested in secondary education in this 

Presidency. Weare doubtful how far these rules will promote secondary 
education, as the Government try to make out. In some quarters fear is 
expressed that far from doing any good, these rules will retard the progress of 
secondary education. [Here the paper gives a substance of the Press 

be Note.]| This is the sum and substance of the whole Resolution. As to 
whether this scheme is calculated to promote secondary education in our 


Presidency, we may safely say in the words of the Scotchman‘I hea ma 
. doots about it’. ”’ 


a 54. The people of this Presidency are now fully alive to the needs of. 
4 | secondary. and higher education and so it is no 
4 | Jagad Vritt (117), 29th Jonger necessary for Government to lend any special 
1 ee - Bakul (99), 2th helping hand to it. Keeping this fact in view, Gov- 
J | an.; Belgaum Samachar S . : 
| (101), 30th Jan. ; Kémgdr ernment have issucd a Press Note in which they 
4 Samdchdr (419), 29th Jun. Xpress their desire to see the public taking care of 
: secondary education. Primary education of the 
masses has been neglected so far and it is but right on the part of Govern- 
ment to turn their attention to it. Government will have to spend much to . 
establish additional primary schools in the districts and to improve the status 
ie of the teachers and they must, therefore, see that the expenditure on secondary 
s education does not go on increasing. They will have to increase the fees of 
he | the secondary schools so that the expenditure on education may not exceed 
its normal bounds. At the same time it must not be lost sight of 
that the proceeds of the increased fees are to be devoted towards improving 
the efficiency of secondary schools. Government are also prepared to give 
liberal grants to well-conducted private schools and hence there is no reason 


why any reasonable man should think that Government mean to discourage 


‘ 


English by increasing the fees, It is easy to say that Government. should. 
take equal care of both primary and secondary education. But it must be 
borne in mind that they are not a free agent in the matier, but are bound down 
by the condition of their finances. Under the circumstances it is but natural 
that Government should pay more attention to that kind of education which 
is badly in need of help. It is a matter for no small gratification that the 
- increase in fees will not be allowed to take effect in the case of the backward 
classes. They will heartily thank Government for the sympathy they have 
shown for them in this matter. Weare glad to note that Government before 
sanctioning their grant to a private school will require to be convinced as to 
the quality of education imparted and will insist upon a loyalty bond being 
signed by the teachers in order to make sure that the boys will not be led astray 

from the path of loyalty. There are, however, certain self-supporting schools 

which impart education of a nature not quite free from objection and still they 

are permitted to send students for the Matric and School Final Examinations. 

It,is not possible for Government to compel teachers of such schools to 

sign the loyalty bond, but they can certainly reserve to themselves the right 

of recognising such schools for the above examinations. The present 

attitude of Government towards secondary education is quite fair and we hope 

in course of time they will be in a position to introduce free and compulsory 

primary education and that the high percentage of illiteracy among the 

masses will diminish to an appreciableextent. [The Baku, on the other hand, 

writes :—The people were expecting to see education cheapened in the near 

future, but the recent Government Resolution has utterly disappointed them. 

We do not think that the Resolution has been issued with a full knowledge 

of the condition of the people. Government might believe that the Revenue 
Commissioners are the best authorities in the matter, but we think that such 

is not the case. From the language of the Resolution it appears as if Gov- 

ernment want the people to believe that the measures sketched out in it 

are meant for the advancement of education at a considerable addition to 

Government expenditure, but the people are afraid that quite the opposite is 

going to take place and, therefore, it is no wonder if they are somewhat 

suspicious of the new policy. We would, therefore, ask Government to 

ascertain, with an open mind, the public opinion in the matter and to make 
the necessary changes in the Resolution before bringing it into operation. 

Otherwise the poor will be denied the benefit of education and the avowed. 
liberal object. of Government will be defeated. The Belgaum Samdchdr and 

the Kdmgdr Samachar also write in a similar tone and condemn the principle 
enunciated in the Resolution as making the secondary education of the 

people a matter of extreme difficulty.| 


55. While the Press Note on secondary education lays down the re- 
actionary policy that is to be pursued in the future. 
Sudhdrak (144), <Oth itis to be regretted no definite pronouncement is 
Jan.; Dnydn £ rakash made in it with regard to primary education. 
(weekly) (51), 28th Jan; Dyivate schools maintai higher standard of effi- 
Kamgar Samachar (119), ~. Oth 8 _RABROL . PAROOTS OF 6 
Oth Jan. ciency than Government schools, and they would 
not have suffered if Government had thought of 
opening a few more High Schools. The annual output of educated men 
from High Schools and Colleges is not equal to the demand for them 
in public service and private firms. We are, therefore, very sorry to see 
that Government not only intend to increase the fees in their High Schools 
but also want the private schools to follow their example. This will have a 
very pernicious and deioralising effect on the people at large, for they with 
their limited means will not be able to give suitable education to their 
children. It is nothing short of cruelty to the middle classes to make them 
pay higher fees when living has become very dear.and their incomes remain 
stationary. ‘The objects of Macaulay in introducing western education in India 
stand in danger of being defeated by the new policy of Government. We 
hope, ‘therefore, that His Excellency Sir George Clarke will think twice 
before taking a step that will bring upon him the discredit of discourag- 
ing education. [The Daydn Prakash (weekly) publishes a cartoon wherein 
the middle class is represented as a camel carrying heavy loads of ‘ high prices,’ 


108 “land ta: ‘oa, tie, to etal | a further load of ‘ increased fees’ 

ed by th camel- driver (i.e.. Bombay Government). In the 
| ‘ig ber-press the cat smel-driver 1 is made to remark that the load is very light, but 
* the camel protests that it has already been so overloaded that its back might 
a, ya] al by ; ike ve rtp weight ofastraw. The Kdmgdr Samdchdr also pub- 
$b he cartoon.] | a | 


ee. ce ‘We are glad to notice the attitude adopted last week by the Senate 
of the Bombay University in connection with the 
| ‘Cobian on the deci- question of the Examination Hall. The resolution 
sion of the Eombay Uni- {6 refer the question again to the Syndicate will at 
versity Senate to refer any rate ensure a delay that is absolutely necessary 


caine of i in a matter of suchimportance. Precipitate decision 


tion Hall. has been avoided and the Senate has been for the 
Pdrsi (48), 5th Feb. time being saved from a most awkward situation. 
Eng. cols. We do not wish on the present occasion to repeat 


our views on the general question of the desirability 

of erecting a building on the site of the present University Gardens: the 
merits of the question have been repeatedly discussed in the Senate itself 

and outside the Senate: enough has been said about the heart and the lungs 

and the respiratory organs of the city, and even the terminology of anatomy 

and physiology has been ransacked to the point of exhaustion in condem- 
naticn of the policy of building on the proposed plot. We leave it to 
more pious-minded citizens to discant on the impiety of desecrating a 
venerated object of esthetic admiration. We want to-day to draw ‘the 
attention of the public to an aspect of the situation from which, tempor- 
arily, the learned fathers of our University have wisely saved us and 
themselves.......... We shall not enter into the details of the negotiations. 
Suffice it to say thatall along the course of the negotiations it was the 
Local Government that put the offer before the Senate, promising a con- 
tribution of its own and asking the Senate whether it would entertain the 
proposal. ‘The Senate in July last year decided to accept the offer, of course 

on the assumption that the Local Government which had encouraged the pro- 
posal, which had, put it forward and supported it, would under no circum- 
stances be opposed to the idea of having the buildings on the site of the Gardens. 

It was, therefore, surprising for the Senators to learn last week from the lips 

of the Honourable Mr. Sharp that, as there was a clause in the lease granted 

for 999 years by Government to the University of the plot known as the 
University Gardens, which entitled the Local Government to refuse to give 

its sanction to any proposals for building on the land, Government had now 
made up its mind to exercise this privilege and to refuse to give its sanction 

to the proposed buildings. As the Vice-Chancellor pointed out, it was not 
such an easy matter for Government to back out at this stage from the position 

to which it has committed itself., Government having distinctly encouraged 

the proposal of building on the site is now estopped from backing out of the 
prospect. ‘The offer has Deen made on the one side, it has been implicitly 

and explicitly encouraged on the other, and it has been accepted by the 
Senate. None of the parties could so easily escape from the performance of 

the contract by a reference to a deed which empowers Government to refuse 

. its sanction. That power might have been exercised in the beginning ; Gov- 
ernment chose to refrain from such exercise and gave its approval £0 the 
project of building; it could not now go back to its original privilege. But 

what was most amusing if not annoying in the proposal that the Honourable 

Mr. Sharp brought forward the other day before the Senate was his naively 
asking the Senate to write to Sir Cowasji Jehangir expressing their regret 
that they were unable to accept his offer.......... We confess we cannot 

a: } understand the meaning of ‘this resolution. ‘There was a building site; the 
a Senate decided to accept the offer of Sir Cowasji as his conditions could 
is be carried out; the Government committed itself to the project in a number 
of ways. If at the last moment Government thinks the better of the situa- 
tion and chooses to exercise a privilege which it had waived up to this 
time, it is for Government and not for the University to intimate to Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir that the Senate had accepted the offer but that Govern- 
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ment thought it expedient in deference to public opinion to exercise its 
privilege ‘and would not allow the building to be erected on the plot 
arranged ‘for ‘té......... The buildings to be crected on the site of the 
University Gardens were not intended only for accommodating candidates 
for. various examinations once a year; they were to provide scope for the 
expanding University routine work; they might have served, and wera 
‘intended to serve, as the first step in the project of transforming the Univer- 


sity from a purely examining body into a~teaching body. This laudable 


object which has commanded unanimous approval on all sides will now have 
to be shelved, till the advent of more enlightened times when it may be 
revived under mew auspices. But if the project {has to be abandoned, it has 
not been abandoned through any tion of the present Senate which decided 
in July 1910 by an overwhelming majority in. its favour; it has been aban- 
doned ‘by the Government who have attended to other, and what they may 
consider tobe more cogent, aspects of the question,” | 


O7. “The discussions between the Local Government and the Univer- 
: sity are getting more and more interesting. They 
1,75 ' appear to have arrived at a stage now, where each 
wa en: wes party reminds the other of its legal rights. A former 
Chancellor was sued in the High Court; it is to be 
hoped that the dispute about the University’s 
right to build'on the land leased to it will not be carried into a Court of law. 
The Honourable Mr. Sharp might haye had reasons to apprehend that enthu- 
siastic Fellows would, in the course of the debate last week, assert the 
University’s right to build Examination Halls on its.own land. If so, he did 
well to advise caution and to call attention to the conditions on which the 
land is leased by Government to the University. But ali the same itis to be 
hoped that the question of legal rights will not ,be pressed. When the 
(sovernment leased the land to the University it must have known that the 
University was an examining body and that candidates could not be examined 
in open air. Although, therefore, the usual condition that the tenant is not to 
build on the land without the landlord’s permission may have been inserted 
in the lease by the legal draftsmen, it is doubtful whether the Government 
really intended that the University should not use the land, not for specula- 
tive purposes but forso necessary a purpose as that of accommodating candi- 
dates for examinations. At the same time, if Government are prepared to 
accommodate the candidates elsewhere, there is no reason why the University 
should persist in building its own Examination Halls.” 


08. The question of the University Examination Hall was somehow 
taken in hand at such an inauspicious moment that 
Bombay Samdchdr(73), it is as far as ever from any final settlement, 
Ist Feb. | From what transpired at the last meeting of the 
Senate it appears that the acceptance of Govern- 
ment’s offer of accommodating candidates for Examinations in the proposed 
Science Institute is calculated to cause inconvenience to both. Again, as Sir 
Narayan Chandavarkar pointed out, the University had committed itself when 
it resolved to accept the offer of Sir Cowasji Jehangir in a previous meeting, 
Dr. Mackichan also drew attention to the fact that the proposed site was too 
small for the Institute let alone the Examination Halls, It is, therefore, 
advisable to appoint a joint Committee representing the Government, the 
University and Sir Cowasji Jehangir to settle the matter. Government cannot 
deny tke necessity of proceeding with due deliberation in such an important 
matter. Looking to all the circumstances the University must be allowed to 
have a separate Hall of its own, whether on the University grounds or on some 
other suitable site. 


*59. “As regards Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s offer for Examination Halls, 

" which formed the subject of debate at the meeting, 
Indian Social Reformer We trust that a way will be found out of the tangle 
(10), 5th Feb. into which matters have drifted, creditable alrke to 
the Government and the University. No fair-minded 


person can fail to see that Government showed extragruinary remissnesg 
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“eiludolie ‘was: not questioned till September 


od that Eitanions did: not intend to. exercise ‘their’ power 
| Senate. cannot, six, months after accepting an offer, profess, 
The. Senate’ is thus placed in a difficult position through: 


stone mer 


ne melon of its, and: Mr, Sharp’s resolution summarily rejecting Sir Cowasji’s . 
2 entirely ignored the fact that the offer had been’ accepted by the Senate 
‘six months previously... There is no use, however, lamenting over what has 


occurred. Government are now unwilling that the University Gardens should 
be built upon, and the University would do Well to accept the fact. Govern- 
ment, on their part, should in fairness grant a part of the site next to the 


Elphinstone College to the University to build the Halls: upon as in the 


original scheme, at ; the same time persuading Sir Cowasji. Jehangir to ar 
the conditions of his offer so far as the University Gardens are concerned.” 


oo, * We do not think that the University will be well advised if on 
some high sentimental grounds sb suddenly and in- 
discriminately rejects all ‘ sectional” endowments so: 

a + 1g erase by called, without considering the nature of the circum- 
adh af Domtey 1 stances under which they are offered. We quite 
3ist Jan. _ ’ agree with Principal Paranjpe that religious and 
sectional distinctions should as far as possible be 

ignored by a cosmopolitan body like the University. The principle is no doubt 
worthy of admiration, but we cannot forget that there are circumstanees in 
this country which necessitate the toleration of sectional distinctions even 
within the portals of the University. First there is the case of educationally 
backward communities, like Muhammadans, Mardthas, Kunbis, etc., not to: 
speak of the Depressed Classes, which require special inducement to goin for 
modern education. Would persons like Principal Paranjpe oppose wholesale 
endowments in aid of the education of these backward communities? We 
see that he is not opposed on principle to scholarships being offered for parti- 
cular communities at colleges. But scholarships offered at a particular college 
will not affect the whole community as the offer at the University, for then 
all students wishing to avail themselves of suca scholarships shall have to attend 
a particular college only to secure that advantage, which may not be a very 
desirable thing. Hither we must ignore ail sectional distinctions. in the educa- 
tional course, which 1s impossible, or shall have to tolerate them when necessary. 
We do not, of course, mean to say that every sectional endowment should be: 
accepted by the University, especially such as are actuated by a merely selfish 
clannish spirit. But a distinction should be made by the University between 
such and others which are prompted by a laudable desire to promote educa- 
tion among a particular community which is still backward in education....... 
We have also to remember that having so long tolerated sectional endow- 
ments, it would not be consistent for the University to reject: all future 
endowments of that sort; while at the same time retaining similar endow- 
ments by past donors........... Unless the University can wash its hands. 
clean of the sectiona] prize and scholarship endowments of the past, we do 


not see how it can escape the charge of ny involved in refusing 
such endowments now.’ 


Sectional endowments 


6i. The Sdnj Vartamdn publishes a letter from a “ Broach parent,” 
the purport of which is as under :—For the last two 

Alleged. shortage of oy three months, the Broach Government High 
mn =e oe non School staff is short of three teachers, with the result. 
Saat Vartamdn : (46) that the teaching in the third, the sixth and the 
28th Jan. ’ seventh standards has to suffer heavily. It is said 
that Mr. Adhyaru, the Head Master, wrote to the 

Director of Public Instruction in this connection, but was told that the 
Director of Public Instruction was unable to do anything in the matter. 


This state of affairs in such model Government institutions is likely to work | 


great harm to the cause of education. It is said that the third standard is 


entrusted to the Drawing Master and the Drill Teacher, none of whom have 


iS 
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passed ‘any standard examination. It would be better if Government washed 
their hands of the lower standards and entrusted them entirely to the 
excellent Nerbuddah Anglo-Vernacular School, and gave it permission to 
open classes up to the seventh. With the Honourable Mr. Sharp proposing 
the raising of fees _on the one hand and such private institutions not being 
allowed to open higher standards, the children of the poor have very great 
difficulties in getting proper education. 


M unicipalitres. 


62. ‘ Urdu has suffered a good deal in Bombay owing to wantof support 
from the authorities. We wonder how they have 
come to the conclusion that the language is of no 
importance. The Bombay Municipality had for many 


Protest against adver- 
_ tisements of the Bombay 
Municipality not being 


published in Urdu. years been publishing its advertisements in Urdu 
~~ Muslim Herald (18), just as in other vernaculars, but recently the new 
Ist Feb. Municipal Commissioner, Mr. Cadell, has stopped its 


advertisements being published in Urdu. The 
Muhammaden community suffers a yreat-deal on account of its leaders not 
‘taking interest in these matters.” 


Native States. 


‘63. The Oriental Review describes the degrading circumstances under 
which the late Nawab of Junagadh had to rule for 
| apes several years and says:—‘‘ The Honourable Mr. Quin 
ae = ofdaniaedh can tell His Excellency how the Nawab was freed from 
Oriental Review (19) the thraldom which encompassed him........... Our 
1 Hah, ’ purpose in stating the above facts is only this. 
They show how the administration of the Junagadh 
State will require all the care and thought the Bombay Government can 
bestow. Luckily the Honourable Mr. Morison who was for a long time in 
Junagadh’s neighbourhood as administrator of Porbandar is a member of 
the Government. ‘The late Nawdab’s son is only eleven years old. There 
must be a minority and British administration while the minority lasts. We 
trust that in selecting the administrators the precedent of the joint admini- 
stration of Bhavnagar may be followed.......... We recommend that fact ta 
His Excellency’s kind and careful consideration.”’ 


64. The late Nawab of Junagadh having left a minor son, there is every 

probability of the State being placed under an 

siege . administrator. This will be the first arrangement of 

PS aero cag A oe its kind in Jundgadh and will, we trust, be as bene- 

Jan. ficial as it has been in other States of Kathiawar. 

: There is ample scope for reforms in the State, such 

as the reclamation of the vast fallow lands, the improvement of the condition of 

Bhayats and the Mulgarasias, the revision of the system of land revenue, the 

development of ports and the overhauling of the judicial machinery. All these 

requirements will be best served by the appiontment of a capable and experi- 

enced Kuropean officer as administrator. If necessary, some trusted and 
experienced Muhammadan official may be put in as a joint administrator. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
. Secretariat, Bombay, 9th February 1911. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates ioe 


Political Agents are requested to 


send Sec ati 
retary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 


appears to them to call for notice, explaining w 


hether the facts are as stated: what 


a 3 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
; [Ss 


PABAGRAPITE. 


Politics and the Public Administration— 


Agrarian matters : | 
Alleged damage done to the crops by the recent severe frost in the 


Broach District and in the Deccan ' ; dl & 32 
Comments on the Bombay Government’s Report on Agriculture in the 
Presidency for the year 1909-10. , . 29 & 30 
Bombay Legislative Council: Comments on the proceedings of the last 
meeting of the — ee ee ' , : 22 
British Rule: | 
Comments on a recent lecture of Bepin Chandra Pal in England . ; 6 
Comments on Lord Morley’s views on the relations between Parliament 
and the Government of India ; ; ; : @ 
Comments on the agitation by the British and the Colonial press 
against Lord Gladstone’s action in connection with the outrage 
_. ease in South Africa. ; , ' 13 
Comments on the proposal to repair the tomb of Shivaji at Raigarh 12 
(Comments on the proposed Indian Navy , ; 9 
Grant of rights of swardjya turns enemies into loyal subjects 10 
Is self-government on Colonial lines possible for India ? H 
- Position of India in a scheme of Imperial Defence ; 8 
Collisions between Europeans and.Natives: Comments on the alleged 1ll- 
treatment of the Honourable Mir Allabaksh Khan (Sind) by an English 
Military officer ; : . «44 & 45 
Comments on ‘the Bombay Presidency Administration Report for the 
year 1909-10 . , ; 28 
Excise : 
Drinking in India will go on increasing unless the — policy of Gov- 
ernment undergoes change. : : paige 35 
The Abkari policy of Government . . ; . 33 & 34 
Governor of Bombay : | 
Comments on His Excellency the Governor's speech at the prize-distri- 
bution of the Anjuman-Islam Schools. 27 
Comments on His Excellency the Governor’s speech on the occasion 
of the laying of the foundation stone of the Tata Hydro-Electric 
Works. ; ; ; en ; ' , 23—25 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught : ~ 4&5 
Imperial Legislative Council: Commments on the debate in the last meet- 
ing of the — . ; ‘ : . 15—21 
Indians in the Colonies : Emigration of Indian labour to the Colonies should 
not at present be encouraged by Government ; 14 


con 23¢7—1 


the conviction of the editor of the Liberator for libelling 


: 


| 
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‘forthcoming Royal visit to India . 
- Native Press : 
Comments on the alleged subsidising of the Baluchistan Gazette by 
eee tuwennewens . lw lk lt ce le ws ae 
Comments on the exclusion’ of certain newspapers from registered 
WET Ge: as 4 
A eppament + | Comments on the. ‘speech. from the. Throne at the opening 
of — , 
Plague: Alleged compulsory inoculation of the students of the Dharwar 
Male Training College . . . . 
Police : 
Alleged over-loading of labour carts in Sholdpur owing to absence of 
Police regulations . : 
Suggestion for the better regulation of street traffic in Bombay A2 
Public Service : | : 
Alleged necessity of having a Muhammadan Presidency Magistrate 
and a high Mubammadan Police Officer in Bombay 37 
Alleged race partiality in public offices . 


4 
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Legislation— 
Comments on the Registration of Charities Bill . 


; 


Educa tion— 


SEPA CRE Ct ER 
ax 


Fah SER 


* Alleged mismanagement in the Victoria High School, Dhérwér. . 
Alleged necessity ‘of the recognition of Urdu as » second language by the 
. Bombay University _. 


Comments on the exclusion of Burke from the Calcutta University curri- 

.culum . : : gf BT 50 
Comments on the Government Press Note or. Secondary Education . 5] 
Government should open more Urdu schools in the districts ; 52, 
Mubammadan Assistants to Deputy Educational Inspectors should be 

given independent powers. ' 54 


Railways— 


B. B. & C. I; Railway : Comments on the representation submitted to the 
' Collector by the ‘inhabitants of Broach re the fr eight tariff of the — 
Complaint about overcrowding on the Madras & 8. M. Railway . 


Municipalities— 


‘Bombay : Suggestion for the levy of an export duty on cotton at— to 
meet the contributions which the — Manicipality has to make to the 
Improvement Trust . ! 


| Native States— 


Jundgadh: Affairs in the — State 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1911.) 


if Edition. 


Name of Publication, Where Published. Name, caste and age of Editor, tion 
‘ eds 
sues igen 
f ENGLISH. ¥ 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...; Bombay ... eee| Weekly i ...| Charles Palmer > Eurasian; 50 as one 500 
9 | Argus wei > eee c abel S en ase .-| Dow * se oe} Reginald Fisher; Englishman;82 ...| . 500 
§ } Bombay East Indian ...' Do. ave nt ane woe Je Je GE Abreo ; Hast Indian; 44 ... «| 300 
4 | Commercial Gazette ...| Sukkur_... al: a + ove Abdul Aziz Sheik Muhamed Suleiman ;, 450 
Muhammadan Sheik ; 84. 
5 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona si wes| Daily see .».| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ... ade 600 
can Herald. 
6 | Hast and West... | Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ... _...| Behrdmji Merw4nji Malabari, J, P. ; Parsf;} 1,000 
55, 
7 | Elphinstonian ... sect sis .«-| Quarterly ... »o-| Prof. P. B. Véocha; Parsi; 42 .... ae 450 
8 | Evening Dispatch... ..., Poona ...  ...| Daily ooo = nas | S. A. Kennedy ; Englishman ; 87 io eee 450 
9 Fergusson College Maga-| Do. esi cool = Oe ene ooo] Vo G. Kale, M An ace cee eee el) a0 
zine. 
10 | Indian Social Reformer .... Bombay ... w-| Weekly... ...| Kamaékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
7 drasi Brahman) ; 41. 
11 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do = soot DO. vee ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari,; J. P. ; Parsi; 600 
India and Champion. 55. 
12 | Indian Textile Journal ...) Do. eis ...| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....| 2,000 
13 | Indu of Bombay ... sacl aa mn »ee| Daily ous .»-| Damodar Ganesh Padhye M,A.; Hindu| ... 
(Karada Brahmin) ; 50 
L| Karachi Argus i ooe| KAPACDI = ove | Weekly... ...| W. G. Chapman; European ; 42... oes 750 
15 | Karachi Chronicle oo ce? 3 in sol ae os ...| Chainréi Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 500 
16 | Kaéthiawar Times... sac one .+-| Daily ve ...| Jamnédés Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 206 
(Lohana) ; 28. 
17 | Mahratta nar sil OO es oo} Weekly... .»-| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpé- 1,000 
wan Brahman). | 
18 | Muslim Herald ...  ..., Bombay ... - ...| Daily w+ eee} Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir;| 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 
19 |Oriental Review ... «| Do.  ..  se| Weekly... —_...| Rustomji’Shdpurji Mistri; Parsi; 40  ...| 700 
90 | Phenix «. ae ssl OTEORE <0 e+-| Bi-weekly ... .-| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 
91 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona mae eee] Daily si aa Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 one See 400 
and Military Gazette. 
92 | Railway Times... eee, BOMbay ... eee| Weekly _... .»s| John Alexander Baifour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
23 | St. Xavier’s College, Lo. sce cool QUATEOELY .cc | ose] Beov. Belther, 6.7.) German: 45 ... © cccl. eve 
Magazine. | : | 
94 |Sind Gazette _.... woe] Karachi... eee Daily “a -| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European ;44_... a 2 
25 | Sind Journal ve .-.| Hyderabad cool Weekly »-e/ Kaundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
(Amil) ; 42. 
26 | Sind Times sea oe} Karachi .. -«| Bi-weekly ... .--| Khanchand Réhuma!; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
27 | Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay .. eee] Quarterly ... «| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Pérsi; 85 =... ae 400 
Quarterly. ‘ 
AnGLo-GusARa’TI. 
28 Akhbar-e-Soudagar e900 Bombay oor ose Daily eee eee Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi ; 40 oee 1,500 
29 | Apakshapat vee = owe! Surat eos  oee| Weekly ... — «ee| BAi Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji | 500 
| diAli ; Parsi ; 30. 
80 A’ry & Prakash ees yes Bombay eee eee Do. eee eee Maganlal Rajar4m Vyas ; Hindu (Beab- 1,000 
min); 41. 
81 | Broach Mitr’ .... Broach i cae toe so soe ..-| Trikaml4l Harinéth Thakor : Hindu + (Behl 875 
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~ ma Kshatriya); 25. 


Kathiawadr News ... 
Kéthidwar Times ... 
Khoja Mitra mr 


Praja Bandhu ... 


Rast Goftar ise 


° 


Sanj Vartamén ... 


Shri Sayéji Vijay ... 


2 ¢ 


Sury’ Prakish ... 


Anaio-Mara’@nt, © 


Dnyanodays ee 


Dnyan Prakésh ... 
Indu of Bombuy ... 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


Echo jue sa 
0 Anglo-Lusitano... 


QO Goano ... ‘ai 
Aneno-Sinpt1. 


Se oe 


x 
Opti th! 


my 4 
ae 


Pease diy Tel NS RG 
ie) a  %t BES ie ae eula 
- ‘Name, caste and age of Editor. —— 
~ | Weekly c. _ss:| Narotamads Prinjiwandds Shethna; Hindu) 1,000 
Beans “| Qflesri Bania) ; 85. 
vel DOs ese es] Magan) Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba-| 1,000 
nia); 87. 
sel DO. * 40 oe| IGhchhdérdm Surajrém Desdi; Hindu (Surtij 8,500 
Bania); 55. 
Surat veel Dw” ne ~~ acs| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ... ../ 700 
Ahmedabad ...| ‘Do. .. ~—-s.| SomélAl Mangaldés Shh; Hindu (Mesril 2,800 
Bania) > $1, . 
mene... weet Do. ves see | Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4ér ; Parsi; 50... 800 
er us .«»| Daily ves eee Pirozshth Jehdngir Marzbin, M.A.,; Pdrsi;; 4,400 
84, , 
Do.  .. sie| Weekly... ..| Frdmji CAwasji Mehta; Parsi; 60... «| 2,000 
RAjkot ... | Do. see => ope| Jamsbedji Frdmji; Parsi; 44 «32S w| §=— 200 
~ Do. ose .:.| Bi-weekly ... _—«...| Jammnddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar) ; . 600 
Bombay ... bial VOOOIY aes. 0 wecees ove 
Do. oe Pe: Gee. ee ...| dehangir Sordbji Taleydrkhan ; Parsi ; 34...| 2,000 
Ahmedabad we-| Do. vee ~=—Ssne | VOQTiVan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Bréh-| 1,850 
man); 31. 

Bombay ... coct es as ...| Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi 70 soe] 1,200 

Do. es o».| Daily és ...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vadtcha-Gdndhi;| 4,200 

Parsi ; 48, 

Baroda ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Manekla]l Ambéram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,200 
29. | 

Surat és sal a ‘is saa Umedrdm Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 200 
Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 

Bombay ... ° ...| Weekly ... ...| 4 Rev. J. H. Abbott; 48% ... bee ay 660 

: : Rev. Tukardm ; 55 

Poon ~ ie w-| Daily i ..-| (1) Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu) 2,500 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

Do. eee eee Weekly ese eee Do. do. eee 2,700 

Bombay ... ...| Daily i ...| Damodar Ganesh Paddhye, M.A,; Hinduj 2,000 
(Karahaéda Brahmin) ; 50, 

Kolhépur ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Dhau Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 

; Jain); age 45. 

Bombay ... | me ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
wat Bréhmin) ; 30. 

Bombay .... wo Weekly... ...| de C. F. D'Souza; Goanese; 40 ... se. 1,000 

Do. aoe cl: Be ie ...| Dr. Willivald Pais, L. M. & 3.; Goanese;} 1,000 

80. 

Do. Sa oe i wes ae| EY. X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 48 ee ae 
Hyderabad ...| Monthly ... _ ...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Ami)) ; 50. | se 
Karachi (Sind) me Weekly... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; and 1,500 

Abdul Vahdébkhén Ghulém Rasul; 87; 
Muhammadans, 
Lérkéna (Sind) ...| Do. .. — «.:| Premchand Isardée Bijldni ; Hindu (Amil);| 500 
24, 
Karachi (Sind) ...;| Do. + oe | Kesandds Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82...} 1,800 
Ldrkina(Sind) ...| Do. soe see] Deosing Shémsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 850 
Sukkur (Sind) eee Do. BSE eee Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindn) eee eee 1,000 
Jamatmal Lalchand ; 87... 66 ee 400 


ok Pek 


- 


x | Name of Publication. Where Published. | © Eéition. ‘Name, caste and age of Editor. 


j 


ANGLO-TELEGU. | | : | Ya 

65| Andhra Patrika ... ...| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ...| Késhindth Nageshwar Réo; (MadrasiBréh-| 2,000 
| | | | | man); 40. | : 

ENGLISH GUJARATI AND : a 
OTM i, acs el POON ee ced WOU ace Deudalli Hakim Magduballi ; Muhammad.) 1,400 oe) 

ENGLISH, Mara’THI AND . . aN 

| GUJARATI, 
67 | Hind Vijays ... «| Baroda... —«s.| Weekly... _—«..| D&hy&bhAi Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania);} 600 
41. 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 


AND @pycanm., | : | 
68 A Luz eee eee eee Bomwnbay eee eee Weekly’ eee eee R. Noronha ; Goanese , 35 eee eee 1,206 ¢ : | 
GugaRa TI. 


69 | Akhbér-e-Islim ... ...|Bombay .., ...| Daily ... —_...| Kazi Isméil K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 45. | ; 


70 | Amrit Mani oo = eee] RAjKOG ww =| Quarterly ...  —..] Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya, 


71 |Baroda Gazette ... ...| Baroda ...  «.| Weekly ...  ...|Javerbh4i Dédd&bhéi Patel; Hindu| 1,000 
: (Pétidér) ; 89, | 


— oa id eee agree. 


72 |BhératJivan ... ...|Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ......] Daydbhd4i Rdmchandra Mehta; Hindu) 800 
, (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


73 | Bombay Samachér ...| Do. ... «ue| Daily «4s _a| Kaikhosru Mdnekji Minochcher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 | 
Parsi ; 41. i 


74 | Broach Samachar eve] Broach a | Weekly ... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 wi 400 


4% | Buddhi Prakash ... ..-| Ahmedabad .--| Monthly ... ...| divanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Ddsa} 1,250 
Shriméli Bania) ; 34. 


96 | Cutch-Kesari «| Bombay ... ey We ae — a Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswé]] 1,500 
| ania); 33. 
77 | Din Mani ... ‘0 occt DEOMOR one re tae — ...| Nathélal Rangildds (Bania) ve ue 200 


aa saeetaersteed ---snn tena wollialts Incase emeliatiemtieat ti 
mann ed ny ere i pa , 5 <: - 
. 
_ » ~e 
~ én oe tet — 


78 | Kaira Vartaman... ...| Kaira  ... ...| Do. e+  eve| Kahdndas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 


56. 
49 \Kéthidwér and Mahij/Sd4dra ....  ...| Do. se eee | MotilAl Chhotélél Vyds; Hindu (Audich; 800 : \ 
Kantha Gazette. Tolékia Brahman) ; 45. i 


80 | Kaéthidwar Samichér _...| Ahmedabad jot an ee «= eee | REWAShankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. 


81 | Lohdna Samdchar a . oe 1: ie na ...| BApubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana); 30 .... 500 


82 | Loka Mitra s+ eee} Bombay ... —«.| Bi-weekly ...._—...) Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-; 1,000 
: Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. | 


88 | Navsdri Patrika ... ooo] N@VSATE ace eoo| Weekly z. ...| Harivallabhdds Prdnvallabhdas Parekh; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 84. 


84 | Navsdri Prakdsh ... «| Do.  . ov| Do. ~° ove oes] Rustamji Jdmdspji Dastur; Parsi; 60 ...| 800 
85 | Political Bhomiyo... a Ahmedabad cast: 00 ove «e.| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 950 
86 } Praja Mitra oo eee Karachi... _—...| Bi-Weekly... _—...) Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
| Brahman) ; 39. : | 
87 | Praja Pokar cco oe] UAE sos = eee] Weekly ... oe] Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 _.... oes 475 ‘ 
88 | Pritahkal «| Abmedahad .,.| Monthly... ...| Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brth-| 1,250 | 


man) ; 30. 
83 | Samalochak cco sesh BODE cee eee} 22i-Monthly ...| Manil4l Chhabérdm Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
| Brahmin) ; 43. 


90 | Satsang ... co ose} Surat + oe Fortnightly ...| Chunilé] Bépuji Modi; Hindu (Bania); 61.) 1,500 
91 | Surat Akhbér__... vee BarOod& se wee! D0, ace - yes] Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 «| 800 
92 | Vasant ...  e« ee} Ahmedabad eso Monthly ...' «| A’nandshankar Badpubhai Dhruva, B.A.,;. 650 


LL.B.; Hindu. 
HiInpt. . | ) | 
93 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) ;| 6,200 
char. . 4 40 
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Nome te and ags ot Bator, 


es ; 


} 
| 102 | Chandrakant nia 
: 108 |Chandrodayi ... 
104 | Chikitsak ... jie 
| 105 Chitragupta es 
106 | Chitramaya Jagat 
sal 4 
“ ‘107 | Daivadnya Samachér 
is 108 | Deshkalvartman ... 
‘109 | Dharma ... vee 
Be 110 | Dhérwar Vritt ... 
7 dil Din Bandhu - eee 
= :112 Din Mitra eo gee 
< 118 | Dnydn Chakshu ... 
. 114.| Dnyén Sagar_si 
| .118 | Indu Prakdsh __se.. 
116 | Jagadddarsh is 
417 | Jagad Vritt see 
ad 
: 118 Kalpataru eee eee 
$ 121 Kesari ece eee 
" 499 | Khindesh SamAchér 
. i ri % ; 4 “a 4 ; ij 
: 398 | Khéndesh Vaibhav 


Bon 


eee | Dhulia (West Khan- 


De. 


Gadag (Dhérwar)... 


desh), 


.».| IslAmpur ... ...| Lortnightly 
| Delgaum ... oe| Weekly ae 
...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. ets 
\ 
a 
| Ohiplon ~ (Retné-! Do... 
giri), ! 
...| Belgaum ... <a ae ees 
...| Karad (Saétdéra) ...| °. Do. ws 
viel RU: ae. | ony MOBO. 
...| Bombay... <a on ses 
| randol ... ...| Weekly ... 
.».| Wai (Satara) . | Monthly ... 
.-.| Dharwar ... «| Weekly... 
eee Bombay eee eee Do, eee 
»+| Poona Re ad DOs ~ 
»»-| Kolhapur ... ck. ae on 
...| Bombay ... »»-| Daily se 
\ 6 
... Ahmednagar w»-| Weekly ... 
»».| Bombay vee tee Do. ae 
rae Sholépur oes _) Do oon 
»-| Bombay ... e Do. ee 
eee Poona eee eee ae 
o-| Do, ove i oe ee 
.»-| Pérola (East Khan-| Fortnightly 
desh), | 
ee | Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly ... 
desh). } 
| >. 


G B. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréb-| 
Krishn4ji Hanumant .Mudvedkar; Hindu 
Gururdo R4ghavendra Mamddpur; Hindu 


Gaurishankar Rdémprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 


man); 42, 
(Vaishnav Bréhman). 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 44. 


-Braéhman); 44. 


Ddémodar Laxman Upésani ; Hix (Yajur- 
vedi Brihman) ; 53. 


Hari Dharméréj Géndhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
1, 


Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 


a Brahman) ; 20. 
...| Hari Bhikaji SA€mant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44, 
...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 
4 
...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 44. 
...| (1) Rémchandra Krishna Kémat: Hindu 
Shenvi; 85. 
...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22, 
...| Vinayak Nanabhai Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa- 
dnya): 45. 
...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 86. 
...| Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 46. 
...| K, H, Mudvedkar Hindu ;(Bréhman) ... 
..| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ... 
...| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 
...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Braéhman) ; 50, 
...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 
...| Damodar Ganesh Pdédhye; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahmin); 50. 
...| Kashinéth Bahirav -Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
| Le EH. Gordon & Co. 


...| Govind Nardyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshagsth 


Brahman); 51. 


..| Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

...| Hari Naérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 

...| Narsinha Chintaman Kelkar. B.A.,, 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38, 

...| Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 

-.| kadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 


(Deshastb Brahman) ; 42. 


s 
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100 


150 


-' Name of Publication. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Manaeers—concluded. 
Madhukar eee og 


Maharashtra Vritt 


Moda Vritt ie 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vritt ... 


129 | Mumukshu i 
130 | Nasik Vritt a 
131 | Pandhari Mitra’... 
132 Prabhat... ose 
133 | Prabodh Chandrika 
134 | Prakash ... spe 


Rashtrabodh __... 


Rashtrodaya és 
Satya’ Shodhak ... 


Shetkari ... = 


189 | Shivaji Vijaya... 


140 | Sholapur Samachar 


141 | Shri Saydji Vijay 


142 |ShriShénu 
143 | Shubh Suchak .., 
144 |Sudhérak... ... 
145 | Sumant ... ve 
146 | Vaidyak Patrika ... 
147 | Vichari_... ons 
148 | Vijayee Mahratta... 
149 | Vinod ee ‘on 
150 | Vishvabandhu _... 
151 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar 
152 | Vrittasar... ve 
153 | Vy4péri wwe 
454 | Warkari ... oe 


| 


Satara 


Belgaum ... 


Wai (Satara) 


Bombay 
Do. 


Poona 


Nasik 
.| Pandharpur (Shola- 


desh). 
desh), 


Satara 


Poona 


Do. 


.| Ratnagiri 


Sholapur 


Do. 


Bombay 


Satara 


Do. 


Poona 


Karad (Satéra) 


| Bombay 
Karwar (Kanara) 


Kolhapur 


Belgaum 


Kolhapur 


Bombay 


pur). 
Dhulia (West Khan- 
Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 


.| Ahmednagar 


/ 


Wai (Satara) 


Poona 


Pandharpur (Sholad- 


pur). 


— 


Weekly... 
Monthly ... 

Do. eve 
Daily eve 
Weekly ... 


Do. ‘se 
Do. ee 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. oe 


Monthly ... 


Do. ons 
Weekly... 
i 
Do. vee 
Do. ee 
Do. ose 


Do. io 
Do. nah 
Do. its 
Do. cae 
Do. 00 


Thrice a month 


| Weekly =. 

---| Fortnightly 

--| Weekly... 

«--( Monthly ... 

wo] Weekly se 

ove Do. oad 
Fortnightly 
| 


Jandérdan Nardyan 


Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 


Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 


Lakshuman 


Govind Bakbérdn Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


-| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat ... a0 sve 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


-| Bhujangrao ‘ 


| Nana Dédéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


_ Kulkarni; _ Hinds 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32, 


tha) ; 24, 


Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
‘Brahman) ; 29. 


Chitpaéwan Bréhman) ; 39. 


Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
Rangnath Nag Kale ; Hindu (Chitpé4wan 

Brahman) ; 2 


Brdhman) ; 44. 
Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B.A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhéda Brdhman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 33. 


S. K. Damle ; 
man); 30. 


Hindu (Chitpawan Brah- 


Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 
Brahman) ; 27. 


Hindu (Chitpawan 


(1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A., LL.B. ; 

Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 

(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 

(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 
Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 

(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26.. 


Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 


Manager Damodar Savléram Yande; 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vaman Hari Dhavle; 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
_(Chitpawan Brihman). 

Vishwanath Govind Sant. 

(1) Mahdadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 

Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 
Gdekwad; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 25. 


Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu: 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 21 


Balwant Krishna Pisal ; Hindu’ (Maratha) ; 
29. 

(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... oes 

(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 


Ganesh Rémchandra Vaidya ; Hindu —_ 
pawan Brdhman) ; 40. 


man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brébman) ; 85. 


Hindu (Karhada 
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eve} Week ‘i ++) ShAms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500. 
- madan (Abro) ; 24. , 


LAD Te. "ei Ewe 
¥ hae Shas. ; 


aS Do. ... we} Hakim ‘Dharamsing’ Tahilsing; Hindul 700 - 
4 8 |B wing eg Hyderabad (Sind)... Bi-weekly... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...| 500. 
1594 8 : ‘ agen ge leaaa (Sind) ...| Weekly... _...| Khdnchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. | 750- 
160 | ind Kes i cont. (Sind) ae eek eke, ee Stesahigns! : Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550- 
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161 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...,| Bombay ... _... Weekly we» vee) Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
 Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 55. 


162 Mufide- Eg ‘ia & eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee Munshi Mahamad Husain aoe eee eee eee , 
168 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér ue Ee es. see =| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 800- 


Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Weekly Bhagubhaéi Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


165 | Jain Mitra sec onal =D. soe = soe POrtnightly ...| Sital Prasad Jain... ase wm we Die 


166 | Jain Samdchér_... «--| Ahmedabad w.| Weekly... | Vadildl Motilal Shdh; Hindu (Dasa Shri-| 1,100: 
: bs SP ‘ mali Jain) ; 30. 


Notes.-—-A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are- 
printed in italics. ) , 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the - 
above list is printed in brackets aiter the name. 


, ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that, when the long a (S{[ or @) is the last letter of a word,. 


- the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confrsion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya, or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. ‘The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publication. Where Published. 


Name, caste and age of Fditor. 


Circula. 


ticn. 


Ahmedabad 


The publicaticn of Nos. 16 and 142 is temporarily suspended. 
No. 108, the Deshkalvartaman has ceased to exist. 
No, 122, the Khandesh Samachar is most irregular. 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


1. “ The session of the Parliament which is expected to be an epoch- 
making one in British History began yesterday 
| when His Majesty the King-Emperor delivered his 
from. ane ec a the speech from the Throne........... India was men- 
e Orientat Review (19) tioned in the tail-end of the speech. But the refer- 
8th Feb. " "ence was scanty in the extreme. It simply touched. 
the subject of the proposed visit to India of His 
Majesty this year. One or two more sentences might with advantage | 
have been added. By the by, it is extremely disappointing that not a 
single Indian gentleman is appointed on the Coronation Committee. Of 
course, there are some Maharajas, but they do not represent the educated 
Indian opinion. The Government is surely aware that the whole of the 
Indian public welcomes heartily the projected Royal visit. verywhere there 
is an earnest and sincere desire on the part of educated Indians to co-operate 
with the Government.......... Why then this aloofness on the part of the 
Government? Ié is such things, which determine the character of the 
administration in the eyes of the public.” 


Comments on the speech 


ee ee 
Ya cee oe Ae ns 


2. “Mylius, who circulated in the Liberator of Paris a wicked story of i 
the alleged morganatic marriage of our King- ve 


Pangan ye ye ee rege Kmperor with a daughter of Admiral Seymour 
10Nn O € editor Po UW 
Liberator for libelling the at .Malta some twenty years ago, has been awarded 


“Sapa swift but light punishment of one year’s imprison- 
maar Bars poy 4th Feb. ment for libelling the King. The story was 

more or less current for the last 20 years; and itis a 
matter for sincere gratification that it has now judicially been proved to be a 
tissue of lies cireulated with a view to marring the domestic felicity of our 
King-Emperor, though the spectacle of a low-born man being arraigned 
before a Court of law by our King-EKmperor may bea painful one to His 
Majesty’s loyal subjects. We trust that this hydra-headed story has now 
been laid at rest—nay, buried for aye and ever.’’ 7 


3. The Royal visit to India will strongly impress upon Indians as well 
Forthcoming Royal visit 8 Anglo-Indians the fact that the Government of 
telat. 2 India is responsible to the authorities at home. 
Bombay Samdchdr (73), This will assure the Indians that the Home Govern- 
9th Feb. Akhbdr-e- meni will be ever ready to listen to their complaints | 4 
Souddgar (28), 10th Feb. and grievances. The visit cannot but be beneficent f 
in its effects to India as well as to the British rule. It is but natural that. | 
the visit should raise pleasant expectations and high hopes among the 
Indians; and that these expectations and hopes might be strengthened, 
we would urge upon Their Majesties the necessity of sending some member 
of the Royal family down to India every two or three years to hold consulta- 
tion with the Indian Princes and leaders with regard to important questions. 
If also during this visit arrangements will be made ta allow some trusted 
leader of the public to voice their feelings and prayers in the public Durbar 
at Delhi, the public will feel highly gratified and a new life will be put in 
Indian political life. Another point to be noted in this- connection is the 
assurance which His Majesty’s speech in Parliament conveyed of the satisfac- 
tory relations of England with Foreign Powers. After this assurance, it will 
not be improper to hope that His Majesty's Government will show the 
courage of giving justice to India by lightening her military burdens. Lord 
Morley himself, in his time, had declared himself ready to do this but for 
the unrest then prevailing, and now that the unrest has passed away, we 
hope that the Royal visit will be signalised by a reduction of all unnecessary 
military expenditure. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddjar declares that looking to the 
highly liberal tendencies of His Majesty, the august occasion gives promise 
of some gain to India in the direction of swardzya.| 
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;ppre ciative article on His Royal Highness the Duke of 
4 Connaught the Sdnj Partamin: writes :—“ There is 
al. Highness s the ‘Tittle doubt that the white races will coalesce in 
AERP ae nth - South Africa....... But ‘such a consummation is 
geet ita A impossible in the case of the white man and the 
dark: © Colour will act always as an insuperable bar. 


But: itd Indion Colonist must not bedebarred by his race or colour from the 
enjoyment . of elementary civic rights. His position urgently calls for 


improvement, and the Duke has declared that ‘unless he was very much 


taistaken, there would be an early adjustment of the vexed questions of 


education and the conditions with reference to the Indians.’ We have 
received such reassuring messages. from other quarters as well, and the 


Tndians are anxious to learn how the fate of their brethren in the colony 18 


going to be improved. We have been so accustomed to be disappointed in 
our hopes that we cannot be too sanguine on this occasion. The Duke of 
Connaught will do very well as Governor-General of Canada........... It is 
desired in some quarters. in India that we, too, may have a member of the 
British royalty as Viceroy.......... Weare afraid that the advantages of 
having a Royal Viceroy would be over-weighed by the disadvantages. He 
may do very well as the head of a self-governing colony, where his functions 
would be mainly social and ornamental. But here in India the Viceroy is 
the ruler at the head of the administration........... He may be an ideal 


ruler, but he may, through no fault of his own, arouse indignation and 


irritate susceptibilities, and thus the sense of love and devotion towards 
Royalty might be impaired in considerable sections of the community. 
Royalty must be kept scrupulously free from mundane strife. It must 
be far above parties and politics.” 


Oo. “His Most Gracious Majesty King George V has approved the 
appointment of the Duke of Connaught as Governor- 
Bombay East Indian General and Commander-in-Chief. in Canada in 
(3), 11th Feb. succession to Harl Grey and the Duke will assume 
office in September next.......... The Canadian 
people must undoubtedly be congratulated on their rare luck in having 
secured from the mother country the distinguished and unique honour and 
privilege, which they will cherish with irtense joy and just pride, of the 
appointment of a most popular, tactful and sympathetic member of the British 
Royal Family as their Governor-Generai........... It will be admitted by those 
who read the signs of the times that Canada has established a precedent of 
paramount importance, which is sure to be repeated in the not distant 
future in the other large self-governing Colonies like the Commonwealth of 
Australia, the South African Union and the Dominion of New Zealand.......... 
Perhaps in India too a member of the Royal family may be placed at the 
helm of the Government in due course. If this privilege be accorded to this 
country, it will be fraught with the greatest beneficial results amongst which 
may be mentioned the closer knitting of this vast country with Britain and 
British rule.” 


6. “ Bepin Chandra Pal continues to spout in KEngland—at a con- 
venient distance from the scene—what he is pleased 

Comments on a recent 40 call Indian Nationalism. This is what he is said 
lecture of Bepin Chandra t0 have spoken at Caxton Hall before a ‘large 


‘Pal in England. gathering of Indians and Englishmen.’ [Here the 
Sind Journal (25), paper quotes a report of Bepin Chandra Pal’s lecture.| 
2nd Heb. weceeeeee, SOME One has rightly said a half-truth is 


| worse than a lie in that the former misleads more 
easily than the latter. In Mr. Pal’s declamation there is some truth 
mixed up with a lot of high falutin and not a little of error.......... 
Supposing in the last resort that the unrest in India is essentially 2) 
spiritual movement, where, we wonder, comes in the question of a ‘ sever- 
ance’ between England and India at all? It is very kind of Bepin Babu 
that he is anxious to have ‘a peaceful severance if severance it must be’: 
and it must also have been very reassuring for his English hearers that 


18 


Mr:-Pal.is‘willing to‘tolerate English authority’in. India as long as Indiaz 
vights ‘are respected; but the connection between Indian spirituality on the 
one hand and: peaceful or violent revolution on the other is not at all clear. 
We think Bepin Babu can do more useful work by imitating the example of 
Mr. Gokhale and putting forward really convincing expositions of the Indian 
view: of things than by. attempting to soar into the high ‘heavens.. But perhaps 
itis easier to talk big than to talk sense.” | ae 


7. The first part of Lord Morley’s argument is quite unexceptionable- 
But when he defends Parliamentary control over 
Comments on Lord the Viceroy on the democratic basis, he is mistaken. 
red : haters ” 9 It is the cardinal principle of democratic govern- 
er aad the Government ment that Government and the bureaucracy should 
of India. be controlled by the people. We do not understand 
Kesari (121), 7th Feb. im what way the Viceroy is controlled by the rayats, 
: if he is subject to Parliament. The Viceroy is 
subject to the British people and not to the Indians. If we had our own 
representatives in Parliament, or if we had our own Parliament and 
if the administration had been conducted under its orders, we could 
have said that the Viceroy was subject to the Indians and that 
the democratic principle was not infringed. But as yet Indians have 
no power in the least, and who could be responsible to them and who 
would be controlled by them? What is the use of discussing the first 
principles of democracy? India is quite foreign to them at present. ‘The 
present discussion has not been started in order to prove that the Viceroy 
should be answerable to the Indians, but that he should be subject to the 
authority of the Secretary of State. But as long as British administration in 
India is bureaucratic and autocratic, we do not care whether the Viceroy or 
the Secretary of State is the ultimate ruling authority over us. 


8. England had been proud to be able to hold her own against any 
ae _, aval power, but the increasing naval strength of 
Position of India in Germany, America, J apan and other States has made 
i one of ftmperim  it a4 impossible for her to go on buildin 
one | warships so as to keep pace with them. She hag, 
oe wore oe therefore, naturally turned her attention to the 
Colonies and India. ‘The Colonies do not acknowledge the control of the 
Imperial Government in fiscal matters; they are powerful enough to dictate their 
own terms to England as a return for the money they would be called upon to 
spend. India is perhaps the only country where she could have her own way, 
and so it is interesting to read what the Morning Post says while discussing a 
scheme of Imperial naval defence. It observes:—“ An appeal to national pride 
in India will have as good an effect as the friendly consultation which the 
Imperial Government had with Australia in 1910.” After reading this the 
first thing that strikes us is the question whether the Anglo-Indian adminis- 
trators of the country have done anything which could create in the minds of 
Indians true national pride, and whether they have ever endeavoured 
to encourage and foster the feeling when it was evinced by the Indians 
themselves. We answer both the questions in the negative. On the contrary, 
those who have laboured in that direction and demanded self-covernment 
on Colonial lines have. been branded as seditionists and antggonists of British 
rule. Those who have fostered such a feeling of national pride have been 
punished; aewspapers preaching the cult have been rigorously watched 
and books following the same line of thought have been suppressed. Can 
India boast of freedom of speech, which forms an element in the creation of 
this national feeling? If such freedom exists in the country, why were the 
Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act and the Press Act enacted? It is true 
that India forms an important part of the Empire, but in the absence of any 
measures calculated to. create a genuine feeling in the minds of its people 
that the British authorities do confide in them, it is fruitless to expect any 
‘sincere help from them. This national pride is not likely to be gauged in the 
person of the Viceroy or in his Executive Council or in an interview with a 
Civilian in the name of India. Nor would the object be served by allowing 
India to be represented‘in the Imperial Conference. Let India have gelf- 
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which the sudple of this country have borne for the 
‘Comments on the past many years, we are called upon to contribute 
BS etetien Navy. towards the maintenance of a fleet in the Pacific. It 
Feb. "Ting a, ) is quite likely that while no relief will be given by the 
eee reduction of our army, which will be regarded as 
indispensable, an additional burden will only be thrown on the shoulders of 
this poor country. We hope that the Government of India, who have 
professed an earnest desire to economise their expenditure, will take up a firm 
attitude when this question comes to be discussed at the Imperial Conference 
and will refuse to be parties to any scheme which may add to their already 
heavy burdens. The Pacific peril has yet to be proved to be real and we 
cannot afford to tilt with wind-mills when every pie of our revenues is sorely 
required for the internal advancement of the country.” 


. tas 10. The Guild-hall speech of His Royal Highness the Duke of Con- 
) | naught bears testimony to the magical effect of the 
Grant of rights of prant of swardjya to the Boers in transforming them 


swardjya turns ‘enemies ‘ 
into loyal subjects. from mortal enemies into loyal adherents of the 


lela . Prakash (11D), Throne: Swardjya has proved itself to be a charm 
Sth Feb. or talisman that has the power of evoking sentiments 
of loyalty from people belonging to different parts 
of the Empire and having divergent opinions. We hope, therefore, British 
administrators will with true political foresight grant the rights of swardjya 
also to other parts of the Empire which are not so happily situated. 
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11. “As if the struggle between the Lords and the Commons in 
England were not sufficiently exciting, Canada has 


Is self-government on gprung a mine of surprise upon the mot 
. Colonial lines possible for Sih: P P nother country. 
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Indian Wpectator (11), and the flutter caused in England by the Reciprocity 
11th Feb. agreement are of much interest to us in India in con- 
sequence of the talk about Colonial] self-government 
which is gaining so much popularity in this country. The sensation caused by 
Canada’s’ behaviour. opens our eyes to the full meaning of self-government. 
There is a Destiny which shapes our government, but it would “perhaps be 
fatalism worthy only of a lazy oriental people to make no efforts to hew them 
on some definite pattern. We have, therefore, been told to keep our lamps 
burning and to be watchful, for the great Democracy : is coming, and if we do 
not get self-government at the time of the advent, it will be our own fault. 
Indeed, even now it would appear to be our own fault that we are not ag 
the Canadians are. We are disunited, community flying at the throat of 
community, whereas the Canadians are all united and know how to manage 
their affairs intelligently and smoothly. Lord Morley has more than once 
refused to extend his vision into the dim future when India may be a gelf- 
governing part of the British Empire. He has, therefore, been attacked by 
his former Radical admirers. If he cared to dream of the possibilities in the 
womb of time, the disciple and biographer of Gladstone might not banish 
i: from ‘his mind visions of a world in which Empires and armies shall not ‘be. 
Even a Liberal and philosophic statesman, however, makes a distinction 
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may tend without the active efforts of individuals or nations. Lord Morley 
has refused. to recommend the ideal of. a Belf-governing India as an object to 


India? seooee Lhe liberty enjoyed and exercised by Canada, 


between an ideal to work for and those far off events towards which the world. 


16 | 


be deliberately aimed at, apart from the inevitability or otherwise of certain: 
political tendencies. The impossibilities of one age may become the actualities: 
ofanother........... This.is no reason, however, why men of one age sliould takd’ 
upon themselves the responsibility of saying what will be possible in another, 
For.the present the Canadian sensation reminds us that a self-governing India 


may enter into treaties with foreign Governments to secure those advantages 
which geographical situation offers. If these treaties will not affect anything 


beyond commercial relationships, the talk about self-government may be 


harmless. But some people in Canada are more imaginative. By the time 
British statesmen seriously think of self-government for India, the develop- 
ments in America will perhaps have afforded them sufficient instruction." 


12. Commenting on the letter published in the Indian Social Reformer 
| on the tomb of Shivaji at Raigarh (vide paragraph 
Comments on the pro- No, 10 of Weekly Report No. 4 of 1911), the Kesari 

posal to repair the tomb writes :—Granting that the Extremists were instru- 
of Shivaji at Raigarh. 1; , | erat 
Kesari (121), 7th Feb, Mental in creating a bad odour about the Shivaji 
festival, should the Moderates have given up the 
festival altogether because Government were enraged? Both the Moderates 
and the Extremists had joined hands to start the festival. Why did not the 
former continue to hold itin an innocuous form? The Deccan Sabha was 
started because the Sarvajanik Sabha got outof hand. The National Congress 
was protected from disturbing factors by the creation of the Creed. Just so 
if the Shivaji festival was in the hands of bad people, nobody prevented the 
Moderates from holding it in their own fashion. Then, Government would 
have looked upon Shivaji as a venerable figure and the bureaucrats would not 
have found an opportunity to raise a cry of sedition and anarchism the 
moment Shiv4ji’s name was mentioned, as they do now. It is not a dignified 
position to boycott Shivaji. ‘hose who know the past history of the Shivaji 
celebration will feel sorry at the boycott declared against it. The Shivaji memo- 
rial was set afoot by Mr. Sinclair. Mr. Douglas also encouraged the idea. 
In 1885, a meeting was held in Poona, the promoters of which were men like 
Ranade and Sardar Purandare. In1895, when the question was revived all 
the Sardars and Chiefs in the Deccan sympathised with it. It was specifically 
announced that the movement was but a continuation of the former agitation. 
It is true that a speech delivered at the Shivaji festival in 1897 wasthe cause 
of the prosecution of the Kesari. But since then, none has been prosecuted in 
connection -with the Shivaji festival; Even when the sacrificial fire of 
repression was incessantly burning, Government did not prohibit the festival. 
Government sanctioned Rs. 5,000 for the repair: of the tomb in 1907 and 
promised to assist the memorial Committee. In fact they have been more 
straightforward than some of our own suspicious people. The Resolutior of 
Government has not been given effect to owing to the peculiar conditions 
of the last three years. We learn that Mr. Khare will shortly despatch to the 
Archeological Department sketches of the tomb in order that the Resolution 
may be enforced. The fund now amounts to Rs. 25,000 and an account 
will be published shortly though it is strange that those who have not 
contributed a pie to it should demand accounts. 


18. The action of Lord Gladstone in commuting the death sentence 
on a native for outraging a white woman has been 
Comments on the agita- deeply resented in. England with the result that the 
tion by the British and ¢onservative journals have furiously attacked the 
the Colonia! press against Fich Commissioner insisting upon his recall. If 


Lord Gladstone's action according to them Lord Gladstone is a sentimenta- 


j ti ith the %. : 
5 ht South list, are they not equally sentimental in demanding 
© 


Africa. the execution of the reprieved native? The outcry 
Gujarati (34), 5th Feb. that has been raised over the affair naturally makes 
. us inquire if the Christian religion enjoins its 
followers to keep in check barbarous and ignorant masses by means 
of capital punishment. Because the natives of South- Africa are not 
so civilised as the British, do they deserve death for such offences? We 
would ask the South African legislators as to what punishment should 
be inflicted upon .a civilised person who knowingly outrages a woman 
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existing arrangements the Muhammadan community is over-represented ’ 


o ni at 56 ot a8 ed ‘oh a white man for | outtaging the modesty of a black woman. 
fegards the | Indians, ‘the teply to this question i is known to them by past 


“ Hipirienee. 


“4, “ No surprise seems to be felt in South Africa at the decision of the 
| Indian Government to stop the emigration of inden- 
-Emigtation of Indian tured labourers to Natal from J uly next. The Gov- 


‘Tabour to thé Colonies ernment of India’s warning appears to have been 


should not at present be 
encouraged by Govern- carefully considered by the Union Government; 


jeiiek i... and of the two evils—the stoppage of Indian labour on 
Indian Spectator (11), the one hand, and on the other the encouragement 
1ith Feb. to free Indians to settle down in the Colony—the 
former seems to have been deliberately preferred. 

The planters look to their Government for providing a substitute for Indian 
labour........... A wider question has now been raised in several quarters, as 
fo whether the emigration of indentured labour to any part of the world 


should be continued at all. In Mauritius and the West Indian Colonies also 


the condition of Indian labourers is alleged to be akin toslavery. They are 
given heavier tasks than they can perform, and for negligence they are crimi- 
nally prosecuted. If one may believe the accounts given in the Press in 
England of the condition of Indian labourers abroad, the grievances of the 
Transvaal Indians, of which we hear most, would seem to pale into insignifi- 
cance before those of the indentured coolies elsewhere. The abject of a free 
resort to crimina] prosecutions against them appears to be, not merely to get 
as much work out of them as possible during the period of the contract, but 
to induce them to re-indenture themselves. ‘The whole of this subject 
deserves to be carefully looked into. For the present we hear more about the 
passive resisters in the Transvaal than of the sufferings of the coolies else- 
where, for the latter are dumb and cannot make themselves heard. If we 
had a Gandhi in every colony to which coolies emigrate, we might hear more 
staggering accounts of the condition of tae coolies in Mauritius and Fiji, in 
British Guiana and elsewhere. The Statist suggests the appointment of a 
strong Commission by the Government of India to enquire, not into the 
grievances of the indentured coolies, but into the best means of stimulating 
emigration on a considerable scale. Has the Government in this country 
sufficient reason just now to promote emigration by any means that a Com- 
mission may suggest? Before the days of the plague and high prices, 
emigration was much desired. ‘The cry now almost everywhere is that labour 
is getting dearer and less abundant than before. While, therefore, enterprise 
should not be discouraged, and no restrictions need be placed upon ccolies 
who wish to make money in other lands, provided they are protected from ill 
treatment, the present time does not seem to be suitable to stimulate 
emigration.” 


15. “The full text of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s speech in the 
} ; Viceroy’s Council has now been published and 
_ Comments onthedebate it clears to pretty good extent the misunderstanding 
“J ee last meeting of that might have been caused in some quarters by his 
e Imperial Legislative attitude towards the grievances of his co-religionists. 
Council. 

Itis clearfrom the speech that Mr. Gokhale approach- 

Indu of Bombay (18), 
4th Feb. ed the problem from his own individual point of 
view and not from the point of view of the aggrieved 
Hindu community, of which, on the other hand, the Honourable Pandit 


of Allahabad could be said to be a more faithful spokesman for the time 


being.......... We are glad to see that Mr. Gokhale is not blind to the injust- 


ice caused to the Hindu community thereby. He admitted that ‘ under the 


C2! Se es 


ciand that: ‘the bulk. of the:(Hindu):conimanity have serious  teason:for com- 
vy plaint’..:.....:.' Heasks Hindu’ compatriots not to complain: of their:griev- 


« 


ances now, because, he says, things cannot be: mended at this hour ‘and the 
Government cannot take away from the Muhammadan community what. was 


’ given them only recently. We appreciate the difficulties of the Government 


r . 


“in the matter, but would ask them as well as Mr. Gokhale to remember 


that a seriously rankling wrong, however much of a‘ settled fact’ it is, can 
never be tolerated in peace when it affects a whole community..........° How 
. does the Honourable Mr. Gokhale think thatthe moment for pressing the 
~ grievance is inopportune at the present moment? Ifhe thinks that the suc- 
~ cess of the Conciliation Conference would. be jeopardised by such complaints 
“in public as that of the Honourable Pandit, we are afraid Mr. Gokhale has failed 
- to gauge the strength of feeling of the Hindu community in the matter. What- 


‘ever the Conference may achieve, it cannot achieve amity and concord unless 


on terms of give and take on both sides. Peace cannot be achieved if either 
of the party refuses to see the justice of the maxim ‘ Do as you would be 
done by’. But the Moslems show no such spirit. Whilst Mr. Gokhale is 
telling the Hindus to passively acquiesce, the Moslems are rending the skies 
with cries for separate electorates in Municipalities and District Boards !!!... 
..... Inthe Punjab, in Hast Bengal and Sind, where the Hindus are in 
minority, the Muhammadan leaders are bitterly and selfishly opposed to any 
surrender of their privileges of undue majority. The Punjab Hindus have 
not even a representative in the Viceroy’s Council and it was left to the 
Honourable Mr. 8. Sinha of Behar to voice their grievances. Unless the 
Moslem leaders recognise the need of yielding a little in these places, it is idle 
to expect that the Hindu population can put a smiling face over their lot. 
Mr. Gokhale observed in his speech that it did not really matter how many 
Hindus and how many Muhammadans sat in Council. The more important 
point was the epirit in which they worked........... True, the non-official 
members being in a minority cannot now be expected to carry their will by 
force of numbers. But even under the present circumstances numbers do 
count, though they be in minority. When repressive legislation was carried 
through the Council last year, it was the support of the numbers of reaction- 
ary members who owed their existence to the fictitious importance given to 
them under the Reform Scheme, that carried the day. And these came 
mostly from the Moslems and the landlords of the electorates!!!........ . We 
are sorry Mr. Gokhale could not appreciate the position of Mr. Malaviya. It 
was to convince both the Moslem leaders and the Government that Hindus 
cannot calmly acquiesce in the new scheme as it is, that a protest as that of 
the Honourable Pandit was required.......... We look to leaders of the type 
of the Aga-Khan, etc., to see the need of the Moslem community recognising 
the just claims of Hindus. Else it is idle to expect peaceful relations to 
prevail between the two communities. The Government of India and the 
Local Governments also, who are responsible for the maintenance of peace 
in the country, should not lose sight of the grievances of Hindus. They 
must try to hold the balance even at any cost.”’ aaa 


*16. ‘“ Nobody ever expected the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s official 
critics to support his resolution. But their replies 

Gujardti (34), 12th went to show that they had nothing to urge against 
Feb., Eng. cols. the substantial position he had taken up.......... 
In fact Mr. Gokhale’s position was simply im- 

pregnable and was almost conceded by the officials. As usual, they 
evaded a searching inquiry, but admitted the urgent need of economy 
and of a system of stricter audit. Mr. Gokhale had to content himself with 
official admissions and assurances, and with the standing Government 
majority in the Council it would have been useless for him to have pressed 


- his resolution even supposing that all the non-official members had supported 


him—a gratuitous assumption. The phenomenal growth of public expendi- 
ture during the last few years really required an indepéndent inquiry so that 


. the public would have been in a position to know, in the light of the 
recommendations of the Committee or Commission, where economy was 
1 suggested, and how far the suggestions were. carried out: A. departmental 
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ai " } a em ida ihe: ® AB Sean” ay 
~ doubt, somnesting of the sympathy for popular. views 
ee eae nd Yanat 6, ‘Gna and sentiments, which has been evinced at the recant 
ae ae eae 2g two meetings of the Viceregal Council, is due to’ a 
te a eo a - new spirit having come over the entire administration 
“of the eotintry ; ‘but ‘we are decidedly of opinion that much of it is due 
- to the personality and the statesmanship of the present Viceroy who seems 
~* disposed to make the best he can of the new reforms in order to meet the 
wishes of the people and their leaders!’ We shall not be surprised if he comes 
“eventually to excel the originators of the Reforms in making their potentia- 
* lities & reality. The action taken at the very first meeting of the Imperial 
Council, presided over by Lord Hardinge, may or may not have been 
ba deliberately timed. to give the new Viceroy a favourable introduction to the 
~ public, but it was undeniably a courageous step taken against powerful white 
~ brethren under a stern sense of duty. Far more satisfactory, however, is the 
attitude displayed by Government in the matier of the Honourable Mr. 
- Gokhale’s resolution for the appointment of a ‘mixed body of officials and 
-non-officials * for inquiring into the causes of the great increase of civil and 
military expenditure and discovering the means of effecting economy.......... 
What is likely to be the net result of this debate on the growth of public ex- 
penditure ? From the earnestness of the Finance Minister’s assurances— 
which are plainly given with the full and hearty consent of the Viceroy and 
his colleagues on the Executive Council—it is quite safe to expect some 
reduction in the direction. We may even find a little concession made here 
and there in favour of the employment of Indians fo the higher offices which 
the Honourable Mr. Gokhale strongly urged both on grounds of economy and 
of justice, the soundness of the first ground being fully admitted by the 
Finance Minister. But we are not without fear that there will also he a good 
deal of very wrong economy, a good deal of starving of poor, useful 
institutions and establishments, a deal of keeping back measures of relief to 
Indians—such, for instance, as the proposed local allowances to low-paid Gov- 
ernment servants—some more overworking of subordinates and clerks, some 
unnecessary reduction, say, in the number of peons and such humble servants. 
Mr. Gokhale himself seems to realise this—perhaps he is not quite sure 
whether any attempt worth the name will be made at economy at all. The 
Pe. way, and the words, in which he withdrew his resolution are significant of 
scepticism, as they are also remarkable and show the solid moral stamina 
of the man........... It will be necessary for the non-official members of 
Council, all of whom (including the Muhammadans and. the Maharaja of 
Burdwan, the latter only adding a rider that military expenditure should not 
be curtailed) supported Mr. Gokhale’s resolution, to watch closely the details 

of the execution of promise.” 


aa ' 18. The free discussions that took place at the last meeting of the 

oe i sic Imperial Legislative Council tended greatly to 

a Vritt (117), § adjust the differences existing between the official 

| and non-official members of the Council. The 

speech delivered by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale in support of his motion to 

appoint a Commission to enquire into the increase in public expenditure 

reflects his’ vast erudition, moderation of views and ability in marshalling 

facts and figures. We do not think it was at al! necessary to draw the atten- 

tion of Government to the increase in expenditure, for they themselves are 

devising means to curtail it. Mr. Meston has shown that the increased 

expenditure is not quite out of keeping with the general progress of the 

- country as compared with other nations. We do not approve of the Hononr- 

~ able Mr. Gokhale’s suggestion of curtailing expenditure by —— 
Indians on jesser ‘salaries on the posts now held by Europeans. In - 

interests. of ‘the good government of India it is necessary that Reelin 

te _«should.hold high offices, for the Indians, though fairly educated, are found :to 

ae be wanting in. qualities of head and mont that ‘are eononitial in'a ra = 


Ne 


“df States: ‘Besided:in thesd days of political -ferment! Hiropéah offtcerd-woilkd 
‘tbe best suited to check the: malevolent : activities: of: political -agitiitors... THe 
vecent utterances of. His Excellency: ‘the : Viceroy manifest’ a « desite 
-on the part of Government for retrenchment in. military expenditure.» Peace- 
‘ful relations with Frontier tribes and satisfactory international. relations 
: give us hope that our military expenditure will be curtailed in the near future. 
-The appointment of a special Member for education in the Imperial 
. Executive Council is an indication of Government’s. increased interest in 
matters educational and it is hoped that the savings from the projected 
-retrenchments will be utilised towards education. Some important amend- 
ments have been made by the Select Committee to the Indian Factory Bill. It 
was not, of course, expected that those who are likely to be affected by the 
restrictions on the hours of labour in factories would give their unqualified 
assent to the Bill. There is no force in the arguments of those who have 
criticised the provisions of the Bill and we are glad that the hours of labour 
have at length been fixed by direct legislation. Government have shown 
consideration for the factory owners by their agreeing to bring the Bill into 
force from July next year so as to allow all factories to provide themselves 

with electric light before it comes into force. We wish the factory owners 
chad been asked to provide free primary education to the children they 


employ. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale will, we hope, introduce a clause to 


that effect when the Bill next comes for discussion before the Council. 


\ 
19. The Dnydn Prakash (weekly) publishes a cartoon in which the Vice- 
roy is pictured as refusing the petitions of two ladies 
named * Sanitation’ and ‘ Kducation,’ while a rat 
representing ‘ Hixcessive expenditure’ is allowed to 
devour the contents of the bags of Indian revenue. Mr. Gokhale is represented 
as drawing the attention of the Viceroy to this fact with a remark in the 
letter-press that if the rat is checked in his .depredations the ladies need not 
be sent away disappointed. 


— Dnydn Prakash (weekly) 
(51), 8th Feb. 


20. ‘Disappointment has been expressed in certain Muhammadan 
circles at the silence of most of the members of that 

Indian Spectator (11)} community when the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s 
11th Feb. mction on public expenditure was discussed in 
the Viceregal Council. The Honourable Mr. Haque 

indeed spoke, but it seems he represents ‘a very advanced wing of Muham- 
madan opinion.’ As regards others, they are reminded that they are likely 
to ‘ discredit a courageous community by what looks like lack of courage,’ 
if they do not speak out when the public interest demands that they shall 


loosen their tongues. This reminder carries with it a weight which cannot. 


attach to anything that non-Muhammadans may say.......... These consider- 
ations have their modern counterparts. The Muhammadan members of the 
Viceregal Council have, however, already shown that they do not blindly 
support Government, and they make a judicious use of their freedom. They 
spoke on the emigration and education questions. On the question of public 
expenditure the Government announced its policy of retrenchment a year 
ago, and the members concerned might honestly have held that no Commis- 
sion was needed in the circumstances.’ 


21. We congratulate the Honourable Mr. Chitnavis on his having 
induced the Government of India to consent to the 

Kesari (121), 7th Feb. _—half-assets rule regarding the Malguzars of the 
Central Provinces. - We hope the Malguzars will feel 

grateful to Government for the concessions accorded to them. ‘The Malguzars 
are the Khots of the Central Provinces. Both the Khots and the Malguzars 
laboured to cultivate waste and fallow lands in pre-British days. For the last 
fifty years Government have looked with disfavour on them and felt their 
mediation between themselves and the rayats harmful. Govern nent followed 
the policy of disturbing the proprietary rights of the Malguzdrs and laying on 
them new imposts and reducing their share of profits. They also interfered 
in the fixing of the rental and made the lives of petty Malguzdrs and Khots 
-well-nigh miserable. It was. the greed of Government. that disturbed ‘the rate 
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per cent. of the nett profits of the Malguzirs. The Malguzars representad their 


oe a os évances from time to time to Government and they have partially succeeded 
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lim theif efforts as can’be seen from the resolution accepted by Government. 

“Much lies, however, in the way the Resolution is acted upon by Government. 

{The Honourable Mr. Chitnavis does not mean to create any material loss to 
-Government and the proposed half-assets rule will be gradually introduced in 
-the. Central Provinces. Government are sure to get 50 percent. anyhow, 
but they will have an opportunity to make invidious distinctions and create 
special cases. Government hold the Malguzars responsible for the revenue. 
. But who is responsible for the proper and timely recovery of the dues of the 
Malguzars ? Moreover, Government have not bound themselves not to increase 
‘the cesses. The Honourable Mr. Chitnavis has expressed his doubts on the point - 
in the concluding portion of his speech. We also hope with the Honourable 
Member that the acceptance of his resolution will have an effect on impatient 
young men and teach them the value of respectful representations to 
Government, but the tone of his concluding speech should have been more 
hopeful and enthusiastic to achieve that end. 


22. The answers to the interpellations at the last meeting of the 
Bombay Legislative Council display an anxiety 
on the part of Government to remedy matters which 
may have gone wrong, to clear up doubts and to 
explain matters of public importance as also to invite 
suggestions that are likely to prove beneficial to the 
public. All right-minded people join His Excel- 
lency Sir George Clarke in deploring that Govern- 
ment were compelled to bring to book certain young educated men for 
participating in the Nasik conspiracy. They also agree with His Excellency 
when he says that others have been responsible in leading these young men 
into the path ‘of anarchism. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
these young men were encouraged in their nefarious propaganda by the 
applause which certain seditious writers and speakers received from a certain 
section of the public. These were dubbed ‘patriots’ and ‘servants of the 
country ’ and so egged on to a career of hostility to Government. When convicted 
of seditious writing or speaking they received pecuniary support and began to 
be worshipped as demigods. When these men were given such high honours by 
older people, the young too caught the infection and were turned into bitter 
enemies of the British Government. What wonder if these young men com- 
mitted anarchical deeds? We are not satisfied with the announcement made 
by His Excellency the Governor that it is not intended to take proceedings 
against certain people that are known to have been in the background of the 
Nasik conspiracy. If anarchism is to be rooted out, the country must be rid of 
such men so that no scope may be Jeft for anarchical Opinions to gain 
ground. Mercy to such men is cruelty to the country. The educational 
policy outlined by His Excellency in the course of his speech will, we feel 
sure, have beneficial effects in the long run. 


Comments on the pro- 
ceedings of the last 
meeting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council. 

Jagad Vritt (117), 5th 
Feb. 


*23. “ But for some of his observations on Indian economics, it was a 
| very nice speech which was delivered by His 
Comments. on His Excellency Sir George Clarke the other day when he 


Excellency the Governor’s 
yea on the occasion of 
the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the Tata 


Hydro-Hlectric Works. 
Mahrdtia (17), 12th 
Feb. 


laid the foundation stone of the Tata Hydro-Electric 
Works inthe Ghats. His Excellency utilised the 


occasion as a peg to hang his views on the subject as 


well as to correct some of the ‘ baseless’ statements 
made by ‘reckless’ persons both on the platform 
and in the press in India. Now what are these 
reckless statements which attracted the attention 


of His Bedlam’? They are somewhat like the following: that India is 
-being ruined rapidly, her industries are perishing, her fabulous wealth has 


disappeared, she is retrograding when compared with other countries, and 


bah 9 fa 
See | 
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‘Maitichester is generally believed to have killed the cotton industry of India, | 
In support of his contentions His Excellency quoted figures showing an ee: 
increase in the mills and their spindles, the deposits in banks, the ‘number of 
joint-stock enterprises, the output of natural sources and the acreage under 
agriculture. These figures His Excellency adduced as the ‘evidence of 
India’s’prosperity. These figures may be good’ and alluring in themselves, 
but when cdipared with those of other countries, they pale into insignificance 
‘and only deepen the gloom. The storage of wealth in banks in India is 
estimated by His Excellency to be about 55 crores inclusive of deposits and 
cash balances: The deposits in British banks are about 1,200 crores for a 
population of about four crores; here in India they amount to, at a liberal 
computation, 55 crores for 30 crores of people! Allowing for the backward 
condition of the country, do not the figures point to the comparative poverty 
of the people? And in these figures no distinction is made between purely 
Indian and English deposits. Just take again the figures of production of 
wealth. In England the production is about £40 per head, while in India, 
even at the official calculation, it is twenty times less, viz., £2 per head! Is 
this ‘ accelerated ’’ material prosperity ? The figures of the economic concerns, 
quoted by His Excellency, do not discriminate between swadeshi enterprises 
and those carried out with British capital. Again in England the average 
imports are at about Rs. 235 per head, while in India they are at only about 4 or 5 
rupees per head. What an index to the purchasing power and therefore to the 
material prosperity of the average Indian? It is needless to draw the com- 
parison any further. We wish Sir George Clarke had not referred to the decay 
of Indian industries, for that forms one of the darkest epizodes of the British 
administration of India. A reference to the official documents relating to the 
enquiries made into Indian affairs by Committees and the evidence given 
before them during the last century and a half would convince any one 
as to the slow and gradual process of decay of Indian industries which had 
commenced towards the middle of the eighteenth century. It would be . 
needless to go over the vast array of evidence, both official and un-official, 
onthe point, but we shall refer here fo that portion of it which has 
a special bearing on the textile industry in India, as that was the point 
specifically referred to by His Excellency. In one of his speeches in the 
Hcuse of Commons, Mr. Dadabhai Nowroji referred to the origin of this 
decay as being dated so far back as 1700. In one of their letters, dated 
17th March 1769, the Directors of the Kast India Company sent orders 
that silk-winders should be made to work in the Company’s factories, and 
prohibited from working outside under severe penalties, by the authority 
of the Government. ‘ British manufactures were forced into India through 
the agency of the Company’s Governor-General and Commercial Residents 
while Indian manufactures were shut out from England by prohibitive i 
tariffs.’ (Dutt’s ‘Economic History of British India,’ p. 261.) This can i 
be seen from the minutes of evidence of John Ranking, a ‘merchant, noted | 
at pages 463—467 of the volumes of the ‘ Affairs of the Kast India Company ’ \ 
(1818).......... What the effect of these exorbitant duties was has been 
told by Henry St. George Tucker, a Director of the East India Company, 
ripe in Indian experience. Writing in 1823, ten years later than the Parlia- 
mentary inquiry, he condemned the policy in the following strong words: 
‘What is the commercial policy which we have adopted in this country with 
relation to India? ‘The silk manufactures and the piece-goods made of silk 
and cotton intermixed have long since been excluded from our markets ; of: 
late partly in consequence of the operation of a duty of 67 per cent., but 
chiefly from the effect of superior machinery, the cotton fabrics which hitherto 
constituted the staple of India, have not only been displaced in this country, 
| but we actually export our manufactures to supply a part of the consumption 
of our Asiatic possessions. India is thus reduced from the state of a 
manufacturing to that of an agricultural country.’ (‘ Memorials of the Indian 
Government,’ London, 1853, page 494.) Sir James Caird wrote: ‘There is 
no class which our rule has pressed harder upon than the native weaver and 
artizan. Mr. J. 8. Cotton, a very careful writer in India, also holds the 
same view: ‘ Lancashire hds attained its pre-eminence by annihilating the 
indigenous industry—first by prohibitive duties in England, and then. by the 
con 2367—6 ) 


y. -Btill more emphatic is the. verdict of a historian of 
‘an Oriental Scholar, Henry Horace Wilson: ‘ There is also a melancholy . 
nce of the wrong done to India by the country. on which she has become 
pendent. It was stated in evidence (in 1813) that the cotton and silk goods 
_... @f India up to the period could be sold for a profit in the British market at a 
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price from 50 to 60 per cent. lower than those fabricated in England. It 
-. @onsequently became necessary to protect the latter by duties of 70 and 80 
‘per cent. on their value, or by positive prohibition. Had this not been the 
case, had not such prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the mills of Paisley 
_ and Manchester would have been stopped in the outset, and could scarcely 
have been again set in motion, even by the power of steam. They were 
created at the sacrifice of the Indidh manufacturer. Had India been 
independent, she would have retaliated, would have imposed prohibitive duties 
upon British goods, and would thus have preserved her own productive 
industry from annihilation. This act of self-defence was not permitted her; 
she was at the mercy of the stranger. British goods were forced upon her 
without paying any duty, and the foreign manufacturer employed at the arm 
of political injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor with 
whom he could not have competed on equal terms.’ (Mill’s History of British 
India, Wilson’s Continuation, Book I, chapter VIII, note.)......... Prof. Devas 
of the Royal University of Ireland, in his book on Political Economy, while 
referring to protection of existing industries, makes the following pertinent 
observations :—‘ The Indian hand-loom weavers were ruined by British 
manufactures. The latter had been themselves, as long as they needed it, 
protected in the eighteenth century against Indian cotton goods. ‘Two 
generations of Indian weavers numbering many millions of artisans and 
their women and children slowly starved. ‘he higher classes of them were 
forced out of their hereditary employment and compelled to seek a subsist- 
ence as cultivators in already over-crowded districts, or drifted hopelessly 
as landless labourers. The workers in coarser fabrics could just cling to 
their looms on starvation wages perhaps eked out by a plot ofland. By 
the middle of the last century this process—in reality one of the great 
tragedies in the industrial history of modern times—was nearly completed.’ 
It may be stated here that Devas’ book on Political Economy has now 
been excluded from the Bombay University! We skall make one 
more quotation and that isfrom the speecn of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, 
delivered four years ago at Lucknow. Meferring to the British rule in India, 
Mr. Gokhale said :—‘ Deliberate steps were taken by the Company (Kast 
India) to destroy the industries of the people and to make room for Western 
manufactures. .....India suffered the worst under the operation of the evil 
policy. The object aimed at by the Kast India Company was to reduce India 
to the level of & merely agricultural country producing raw material only, 
without factories to manufacture the same. This was the first stage in 
our industrial decay. ‘The second stage began when England forced on us the 
policy of Free Trade, z.e., of leaving the door wide open to the competition of 
the- whole world.’.......... We should fain have desisted from calling up the 
sore memories of old, had not Sir George Clarke so pointedly referred to the 
decay of Indian industries........... With regard to the present situation, we 
might remember that Free Trade policy still exists, British competition stil] 
exists, and there is the outstanding fact of the countervailing duties on Indian 
cottons—which isa standing monument to the subordination of India’s 
‘interests to those of the British manufacturers. Ihe Indian textile industry 
has, however, made some progress in recent years. But it is really dig- 
heartening that after sixty years of existence in a country of 300 million 
people, Indian textile industry should give an output of only ten crores worth 
of cloth and twenty crores worth cf. yarn against Lancashire’s 150 crores! 
Any progress that has been made reflects unquestioned credit on the perse- 
verance and tenacity of the Indian capitalist in developing his slender 
resources notwithstanding the heavy odds. ‘he growth of the industry in 
recent years has been admittedly due to the swadeshi-boycott movement....... 
What the administration has gained, that have the ranks of publicists and 
journalists precisely lost in the present*Governor of Bombay. His spéeches 
are brilliant in their style and are marked with the truly journalistic gusto of 
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on the present. occasion was conceived and delivered. One can easily séé 
that. this foundation. stone ceremony was to him less valuable for its own 
sake than as an occasion for dealing one more blow at the Drain and Poverty 


theory. He abruptly commenced his address by rushing headlong into the 


polemical question !......... Why must Sir George Clarke insist that the 
average money grabbing agent of the Hast India Company in India or its 
_ policy-moulding director in England was a3 broad-minded and beneficent as 
His Excellency himself? Why must he mix up the question of the future 
general advancement of India under the British rule with the particular 
question of the selfish impulse of Manchester and the concessions made by 

the Government to Manchester ? Both may be true and distinct. It is Md 
that the textile industry was crushed under the baneful rule of the Hast 
India Company; it is true that it has revived under the Queen’s Government ; 
and it is also true that the revival would have been still greater if the British 
Government in India had been a really national Government in spirit. 
Why must Sir George Clarke insist and stake the admission, of the credit 
due 6 the British Government for the good it is now positively doing, on 
another admission that the British Government never did any ill-turn or 
harm to Indian industrial prosperity ? ” 


*24, ‘Readers of the Reformer need scarcely be reminded that we 
have always set ourselves against the view that 

India has receded materially or morally under 

BD ged sey Reformer British rule. In doing so, we have found ourselves 
(10), las alternately in conflict with a certain school of Indian 
publicists and with an influential section of English 

officials. It is a curious fact that officials, who hotly resent being told that 
India is growing poorer in the world’s goods, are cften foremost in proclaiming 
that Indians are steadily deteriorating in character under British rule, while, 
on the other hand, Indian publicists, who resent being told that young India 
has lost the virtues of its ancestors, insist that the country is being 
impoverished under British rule. We are not prepared to say that the 
Indians who contend that the country is growing poorer are any more reckless 
than the Anglo-Indians who assert that Indians are growing less moral than 
in bygone times. The truth is that in comparing India under British rule 
with India previous to British rule, the pessimists of either class are uncon- 
sciously applying two different standards. In pre-British India, a man’s 


position did not depend on his wealth. However poor a learned or pious | 


person might be, he was accepted as superior to the richest banker in the 
country. It is obvious that in such a state of society poverty was not a 
grievance, much less a crime, and people were content to be poor because it 
did not affect either their self-respect or their social status. There was thus 
an absence of the sense of poverty though there was, no doubt, in the old 
days as much poverty as, if not more poverty than, in these.......... : It is not 
actual poverty but the sense of poverty that is growing under a state of things 
which tends to magnify the possession of money above everything else. And 
this sense of poverty is growing at a much more rapid rate than the wealth of 
the country. In the same way, it can be shown that the cry of moral deteriora- 


tion is the result of a confusion of standards. But we have so often dwelt on 


the subject that it is unnecessary to do so now.” 


25. As remarked by His Excellency Sir George Clarke, the Tata 

Hydro-Electric Scheme is not only a swadeshi but a 

har (73), Patriotic enterprise and proves the confidence of 

ao wid pw ear Indians in themselves as also in the stability of the 

(46), 9th Feb.; Jdm-e- present Government on which alone their continued 

Jamshed (38), 4th Feb. development rests. We can’ have no difficulty in 

agreeing with His Excellency’s remarks. That the 

atand enterprise has been saved from passing into the hands of foreigners is 

really a very fortunate event for the cause of swadeshi. There was a moment 

in the history of this enterprise when Mr. Tata was on the point of being 
driven to resort to foreign capitalists, owing to the lack of native capital ; 

and although as pointed out by His Excellency there is nothing wrong in 


enthusiastic advocacy. . It was in such a strain that His Excellency’s. speech 
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OF togetgn” cubital ‘for “the: aeveloinont of 
ries, . shill “on Gannot’ tc igtder te ‘satisfactory ‘that native 
ne ly ying, idle in: @. ‘county, while’ éticii Aiiterprises go into the 
f foreign capitalists. Itis satisfactory, however, to note that thé 
quirec Peni jn the end subscribed in India. : Looking to the succéss 


coe y Fike Lenveny Scheme, there cannot be much doubt of ‘the success of this 


a en se enterprise. Considering the present high cost of coal and the bau state of the 


mill | industry, we do not see why every mill should not avail itself 
of this ‘scheme. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—His Excellency took 
satisfaction for the fact that the whole capital was raised in India and 
discoursed on the necessity of investing native capital in such enterprises. 
So far, however, as we know, all the shares have been taken up by some 
Native Princes and a handful of millionaires only. We wish the 
general public had been given an opportunity of sharing in this enterprise. 
His Excellency also gave various figures to show that the country was 
increasing in prosperity. But no one can deny the extreme poverty of the 
country, and it is the duty of Government to alleviate it by providing 
free primary education and developing technical education. The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed writes :—The scheme will confer great benefits on the mill industry 
with which the development and prosperity of Bombay is so intimately 
connected. We owe many thanks to His Excellency for the great assistance 
he has given in carrying the scheme through. We have all along urged 
the necessity of the rulers and the ruled working hand in hand for bettering 
the condition of the country; and it is a pleasure to know that our sympa- 
thetic Governor has adopted the same principle. | 


*26. ‘Though it is to us unpleasant to say so, we strongly hold the 
view that our Government, following the example 
Gujardti (34), 12th Feb., Of the Japanese Government and some of the 
Eng. cols. European nations, could have done more than they 
have done, for the agricultural, industrial and 
commercial development of India by means of suitable technical and 
scientific education and by protecting infant industries to a legitimate extent. 
In Bombay it is now for the first time that a genuine attempt is being made 
by His Excellency Sir George Clarke to place scientific education on a more 
satisfactory footing. The ‘model’ Goverument College was and is still any- 
thing but a ‘model’ institution in the matter of science teaching. Is it sur- 
prising that the material resources of the country have not been sciéntifically 
investigated and have remained unuse@ by the people themselves ?”’. 


27. “ His Excellency the Governor presided at the prize-distribution at 

the Anjuman-Islam Schools, Bombay, and made an 

+Comments on His exceedingly interesting speech. The most important 
Excellency the Governor's point in that speech was the announcement of the 
speech at the prize-dis- appointment of a Muhammadan, this year, to the 


pevenan of ; Anjuman- Provincial Civil Service........... The candidates 


Moslem (66), 5th Feb. Were all graduates of one or other of the Indian 
Eng. cols, Universities, but after the application of the pruning 
process, competition really lay between a Hindu, 

a: Pari and a Muhammadan, all M. A.s of the Bombay University. Moulvi 
Syed Muniruddin has easily outdistanced his rivals, not only because of his 
intellectual eminence, but alsc of his immense physical superiority and noble 
birth. No better selection could have been made. We heartily congratulate 
the Governor and his Councillors upon this tardy act of justice to the 
Muhammadan community and beg, once again, to assure them that if they 
twill only have the will to employ more Muhammadans in the higher service 
they will not find it so difficult to obtain suituble candidates in the commu- 
nity, as has been made out in certain quarters. In connection with this 
qubient we may point out that throughout the Presidency proper there is, at 
resent, only one Muhammadan working as a Deputy Collector. He is in the 
Northern Division, and there is none in the Central and the Southern Divisions. 
Ve may also remind the Government that there is only one Muhammadan 


* % 


Munsiff,in the’ Presidency proper, and even he, hotwithstabding t his brilliant 


record of service: is unable to secure admission into the higher grade of the 
Sudicial Service. With respect to the universal complaint regarding dearth 
of qualified Muhammadan teachers His Excellency had nothing more consol- 
ing to give out than the observation ‘In spite of the’ fact that we grant 
special privileges in the Poona Training School, we do not obtain either in 


number or in quality all that we require.’ The. Poona Training Schoz:l, as far . 


as the Muhammadans are concerned, is a failure. Since forty years the same 
remarks have been made by the officials regarding Muhammadans in the 

Poona Training School. What is puzzling to us is-that it has not occurred 
- to the philosophic mind of Sir George Clarke that there must be some cause 
of the failure of the institution as a Training School for the Muhammadan 
teachers’ deeper than what is generally given by its Hindu Principals. 
Speaking about the proposed Muhammadan College in Bombay, the Governor 
gaid that its establishment would effectually handle the language question. 
We respectfully beg to inform His Excellency that the question of training 
Muhammadan teachers and the language question fall into the same category 
and admit of only one solution, vzz., the establishment of an Urdu ‘raining 
College for the Presidency. Such an institution has been recommended 
by the Education Commission and always earnestly demanded by the 
Muhammadan Educationists of this Presidency. Will His ‘Excellency give 
his serious consideration to the proposal ? ”’ 


28. In noticing the Administration Report of the Bombay Presidency for 

the year 1909-10, the Bombay Samdchdr makes long 

Comments on the excerpts from the Report to show the advance the 
Bombay Presidency Presidency has made in the various branches of its 


ape a for administration. It marks with satisfaction -the 
Sakae Samdchdr (73), WZaprovements that have been made during the year 
8th Feb. ’ under report in agriculture, and specially notices 


the introduction of machinery in some of its branches.’ 
As regards the cultivation of cotton and the fabulous prices it fetched, the 
paper is of opinion that the situation was simply deplorable and unnatural. 
According to the paper, foreign merchants purchased the major portion of the 
cotton grown in the country at prohibitive prices and were thus enabled to 
flood the Indian markets with cotton fabrics and yarn, the result being a 
depression in the local textile industries. ‘This the paper considers to be a 
matter of the utmost importance to the people of this country and therefore it 
makes an appeal to the authorities to institute a thorough inquiry into it and 
prevent its repetition. 


29. ‘The Report of the Bombay Government on Agriculture in the 

‘ : Presidency for the year 1909-10 is interesting read- 
eocker i ing. An important work of the Agricultural Depart- 
Report on Agriculture in ment was in connection with Agricultural Associa- 
the Presidency for the tions which numbered 31 during the year under 
year 1U09-10. report. These Associations co-operated with the 
Oriental fterew (19), Department in the instruction of the ryot by the 
Sth Feb. organisation of agricultural shows, the distribution 
of implements and the superintendence of demonstration plots. Such a work 
is highly necessary in this country where the agriculturists are illiterate 
and, though hard-working, cannot get satisfactory results because of their. 
being wedded to old methods. This is just what was recommended by the, 
Agricultural Conference held in September 1909 at Poona. ‘The Government 
has favourably considered this recommendation and a beginning has been 
made by opening at Poona a vernacular school for the sons. of cultivators 
where boys will be given a training in practical agriculture side by side with 
their ordinary education. The Government has also made facilities for the 


sons of agriculturists at the Agricultural College. It ought to be the primary ~ 


aim of institutions of this sort to train up students for active work in agricul- 
ture and not simply to hanker after Government service. Some of these 
graduates may well be employed by the Government as itinerant lecturers 


who may travel from village to village and give instruction to the agricul. 


turists with the help of lantern slides and practical experiments. Arrange- 
ments may also be made for a travelling exhibition which will provide. 

instruction on the lines of the Allahabad Exhibition.” 1: 
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he year 1909-1 10 asa practical proof of the dais 
“desire on the part ofthe Local Government to make 
‘the Department as-useful and advantageous to the 
People ib dango 'ae sisi. In view of the long strides the Department has 
eeenity iwiade’ towards placing its services within easy reach of the backward 
-_ gyots and in various other directions, the paper thinks that it will not be very 
long before the department will reach in point of magnitude and importance 
the limits Indians would desire to see it attain. It notes the change in 
the attitude of Government which a few years before turned a deaf ear to any 
appeals for agricultural improvements and resorted to all sorts of ill-advised 
methods to keep men of means away from agriculture. The paper notices 
with satisfaction that Government have come to recognise the keen desire 
evinced by the agriculturists to have their sons. trained! up in the most 
scientific methods available. In conclusion, the paper congratulates the 
officials of the Department on their successfully carrying out various experi- 
ments in cotton cultivation and thus proving that large profits could be 
derived therefrom, and observes that the Department has fully justified its 
creation and gradual development. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed also takes a broad 
survey of the numerous improvements initiated by the Department and 
expresses a hope that the people themselves will not lag behind in taking 
advantage of the help so liberally proffered to them.| 
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81. All hopes for a bumper harvest this year in the Maharashtra have 

Hes been blasted by the extreme cold that prevailed in 
Alleged damage done the country during the last week which has 
to the crops by therecent completely destroyed many of the crops and severely 
severe frost in nd ante injured others. As Mr. Knight, tre head of the 
—_— -_ ayy et, Agricultural Department, has testified to this fact, we 
a hope that there will be some assessment relaxation 


in the stringency of revenue collections this year. 
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382. The Broach Samdchar appeals to the Collector of Broach to institute 

me searching inquiries into the damage that is said to 

Ph ag sry Samdchdr (74), have been done to the standing crops in the district 
: ; by the heavy frost onthe night of the 31st January 
at last. It declares that the agriculturists had expected bumper crops, and 
it : the officials had calculated the assessments on the basis of the huge expected 


’ eo out-turn. In view, however, of the fact that the recent frost has resulted 
o in heavy losses to the farmers, the paper expects that the old calculations of 
hie assessment will be thoroughly revised so that the poor agriculturists may 
be made to pay Government dues in proportion to what they sited reap 
from their fields. 


*33. “The first Abkari Report of the Bombay Presidency states the 

ee policy of the Government in these terms :—‘It 

The Abkéri policy of ¢annot be too strongly urged on the Collectors that 
a" “rg (17), 12th the object which Government has in view is do res- 
F a an gg train and, if possible, to correct and diminish the 
total actual consumption of spirituous liquors.” (The 
Italics are ours.) This policy, continues the Report, ‘has uniformly guided 
the action of Government; and the object could only be secured by raising 
the price of spirit and throwing obstacles in the way of procuring it, without 
incurring the risk of driving the consumer to obtain his supplies by illicit: 
Hi _ ° yoeans.’ The results have, however, utterly belied these pious declarations of 
5° Government. The methods which Government adopted to achieve the object 
ie - have been found to be faulty and even these faulty methods have never been 
whole-heartedly brought into operation. These aberrations of Abkari admi- 
nistration are clearly visible as daylight to any one who cares to look at them. 
It would seem as if Abkari rules are honoured by Government servants more 
in their breach than in their observance. However, now that the country- 
liquor wuction sales. are to take place all over the Presidency in the course 
‘the coming month or two, we might being ¢ the foregoing statement of the 


: 5. \ Government policy to the notice of the officers re at —_— At these 
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@, Collectors would #60 that 
proving “the way of drinkers are, as it were, 


x: 2 “non-drinkers. The liquor-shops which 
gh-fares and attract crowds of drinkers alone 


suffice to show that Government regulations are openly broken both in 


spirit and letter. We know of at least one instance of a liquor-shop 
in the City of Poona which defies all fhe good intentions and declarations of 
Government. And this is the Narayan Peth liquor-shop situated just near 
the Male Training College and Normal School.. One may fancy whether it is 
perhaps kept up at the site for the convenience of the students! The shop, 
besides, invitingly opens on the busy thorough-fare to welcome all the villagers, 
washermen and Vaidus who daily pass and repass by that way which leads 
from and to seven or eight villages in the suburbs of the city. It must surely 
be a treat to washermen and Vaidus who are generally known to be largely 
given to drink. Again, the shop is not far from the burning gh4t of the 
Mahrattas. All this shows that the shop in its present position satisfies the 
Government’ s policy neither in * putting impediments in the way of drinking ' 
nor in ‘ minimising the temptation to those who do not drink.’ Its siteisa 
bare-faced contradiction of Government’s aims and declarations. _ We also 
learn that nine-tenths of the people of this locality have made known to the 
Government that they do not want the shop to bein their locality. If this 
is true, then continuation of the liquor-shop on the site any further will be 
nothing short of flouting the popular sentiment. We remember :the resent- 
ment expressed by the Government of Sir George Clarke for the allegation of 
the Bombay Temperance Council that liquor-shops are sometimes forced upon 
an unwilling people. The Narayan Peth country spirit shop promises to be 
an instance in point and we earnestly hope that the Government will give 
proper attention to the grievance in question at the ensuing auction sales.” 


04. The Abkaéri Administration Report for the year 1909-10 is dis- 
: ‘ appointing in so far as it does not contain any refer- 
F Mt, a Bandhu (44), oth ance to what steps Government are taking to do away 
with the present policy of giving licenses by auction. 
Government should turn their efforts towards putting a stop to the dishonest 
practices of liquor-vendors. Again, the Government orders for keeping country 
liquor down to a certain strength are being scarcely carried out by the Abkari 
Department. The report has some adverse comments on the working of the 
Temperance bodies; but if there is any one who can be credited with having 
aroused the Bombay Government from their apathy in this matter, it is these 
bodies, as is clearly demonstrated by the history of the last three years. It 
is these bodies that are to be thanked for the few improvements that have 
taken place within this period, Has the Abkari Department found the 
suggestions of the Poona Temperance Asgociation so very unjust that it has 
criticised it so severely? When again it is remembered that even in a 
Native State like Baroda they are trying to prohibit smoking among children 
under 16, is not the age limit of 14 years laid down in British India by the 
Abkari Department in the matter of drink unsatisfactory ? 


35. From Government Resolutions on excise administration it appears 

| clear that they are anxious to put a check on 
Drinking in India will drinking amongst the people. But the mere expres- 
go on increasing unless gion of a wish is useless if it is not accompanied by 
oe nanos! policy : Bi strict executive action. The contention of the 
ph aah ei people that the drink habit of the people is on the 
_ Kalpataru (118), 5th increase is supported by the fact that the excise 
‘Feb. revenue has been gradually increasing for the last 
: - several years. And there are no indications that the 

rise is going to stop. This goes to show that Government have put forth no 
‘serious attempts in the cause of temperance except giving expression to their 
pious desire in that behalf in their Resolutions. It appears as if they are 
‘waiting until the total consumption of liquor by the thirty crores of Indian 
‘people exceeds the average laid down by them as necessary for each indivi- 


‘dual before taking action! The attitude of Government is certainly unreason- — 
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86. V 6 are afraid that differential treatment on feidiad Sass is biti 
ilaae cee introduced in pur public service. We so far thought 
 aMeged rac partiality i in that Government would give special facilities to the 
| I weno: backward classes in the public service, but we never 
Oo a u Prakdsh as) . ith dreamt that the Hindne ad ‘a whole would ever come 
pp Ea to be excluded from it. The Surgeon-General to the 
| Bombay Government has advertised vacancies in his office and expressly 
‘wants only Christians, Parsis, Jews and Muhammadans to apply for them ; 
‘while for the post of an assistant in the office of the Manager, Port Trust, 
Bombay, only a European is wanted. Hindus are certainly not incompetent 
to fill these posts and we hope an explanation. will be forthcoming from the 
officers concerned to clear up the doubts that would be created by the 
advertisements. — ) 


*37. “It is absolutely necessary in the interests of peace and justice that 
there shouid be a Muhammadan Presidency Magis- 

Alleged. necessity of trate in Bombay. Had such an officer been avail- 
having @ Muhammadan able to Mr. Edwardes: during the last Muharram 


sae high tare hd er we are sure his moral influence with the 


Police Officer in Bombay. Muhammadan crowds would have been most 
: Moslem (66), 12th Feb, effective in dispersing them and averting the danger. 
Eng. cols. Secondly, we regret there is no Indian Police officer 


in Bombay of the rank and experience of the late 

oe be Sirdar Abdul Ali, Superintendent of C.I.D. A Muhammadan officer of high 

oo : rank will greatly strengthen the hands of Mr. Edwardes and help to restore 

re confidence among the masses. When the proposal foy the creation of a new 

7 post of Deputy Police Commissioner in Bombay was under consideration of 

Government, suggestion was made for appointing an Indian to that position. 

We hope His Excellency the Governor will give the suggestion his serious 
consideration when next filling up the post.” 


388. At the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council the 
Honourable Mr. Garud and the Honourable Rao 
Comments on theexclu- Bahadur Joshi endeavoured to know the causes 


sion of certain newspapers that had brought down the wrath of Government 
from registered libraries. 


- upon some of the Indian newspapers. We regret to 

ee Cres say that in this endeavour both they and the public 
have been disappointed. In pursuance of an.order issued by the Government 
of Bombay the: Director of Public Instruction has circularised aided libraries 
against subscribing for certain specified newspapers. If there had been any 
particular reason for this action besides the sweet will of the authorities, it 
would, no doubt, have been mentioned, and the representative of Government 
would nof have made sucha lame excuse ashe did for the same. Of the 
thirty papers thus proscribed many are hardly known beycnd the obscure 
corners where they are published. Again, there are some whose fame does 
not extend beyond the place of publication and whose proprietors would 
now justly feel grateful to the authorities for giving them _ publicity. 
Lastly, there sre some which Government may regard as preachers of 
sedition, but which, really speaking, do a great service to them. If those. 
in authority possessed a good knowledge of the vernaculars and the 
‘necessary capacity to understand the drift of the articles in these papers, 
we boldly assert that these writings would be found more zealous for the 

_ well-being of Government than for that of the people themselves. These 
articles are.at times couched in grave and difficult language, but they do not 
contain a trace of disloyalty. And if Government are pleased to think them 
to be disloyal and check their circulation, it may be said that. they fail to 
understand wherein lies their own good. The fundamental principle of the 
policy of Government should be to detect the flaws wherever they may exist 
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and to make the people loyal and contented as far as possible. Will 


discontented people become contented if they do not read newspaper 
articles? We do not speak in defence of papers whose sole task has 
been to criticise Government, but we do think that the authoritative 
prohibition of.the expression of honest views by papers that point to the right 
path of regeneration would hardly be in accordance with a just policy. The 
statement made by the Bombay Government in reply to the Honourable Rao 
Bahadur Joshi on the subject of the Shakti newspaper of Surat cannot be 
said ‘to be satisfactory. Because its editor did not listen to the Collector’s 
advice, the latter was in no way justified in demanding the maximum amount 
of security allowed by law. That limit is to be reached only when the editor 
who has once been warned disregards the warning and transgresses official 
instructions. But this is an instance of the working of the Indian Press Act 
of 1910 which is just now claiming as its victim the Hitabddi of Calcutta. 
Considering the harmless nature of its writings we are not a little surprised 
at the amount of security demanded from it. Can the people be blamed 
if they believe that this action of the authorities has been dictated by 
their desire to stop all native journals and thereby to prevent the masses 
from receiving instruction in matters social, economic, moral and political ? 
If this idea once takes root in the minds of the people, we do not know how 
the authorities will be able to eradicate it. We hope that before anything of 
the kind happens the responsible authorities will issue the necessary ins- 
tructions to their subordinates not to enforce the provisions of the Press Act 
except under special and extraordinary circumstances. 


39. “A correspondent from Quetta tells us that the Afghan is not the 
only paper that is subsidised by the British authori- 

Comments on the ties. The Baluchistan Gazette, which is issued from 
alleged subsidising of the Quetta and is a private concern, is said to receive a 


rescence Ma _ subsidy of Rs. 750 or so by about 50 copies of it 
Sind Journal (25), 2nd being bought weekly by the Local Government. 
Feb. The Honourable Mr. Sinha would do well not only 
to ask a further question, but to draw Government 
out as regards the defensibility of the general policy underlying the practice 
of subsidising newspapers. In regard to the Baluchistan Gazette, we are 
bound to say that while on principle the subsidising of it must be condemned 
as much as in other cases, the case is, for certain other reasons, not so glaring 
and serious. Baluchistan is a non-Regulation Province, the paper is the 
only one in the province, and is more or less colourless in its politics, imperial 
or racial—quite unlike the Afghan which is rabidly anti-Hindu and which 
therefore compromises the Local Government not a little by identifying it 
with the vapourings that appear in it against Hindus.” 


40. The second trial of Savarkar for abetment of murder has come to 

an end and his malevolent activities that ruined 

Comments on the deci- the lives of so many young men have been puta 
sion of the Bombay High gtopto. The final speech of Savarkar leaves no doubt 
wii Pa sa the in our minds that he was the arch-conspirator and 
gs “Prakdsh (115) we, therefore, can feel no sympathy for him. The 
Sth Feb. ’ first tria! having already ended in sentencing Savarkar 
to transportation for life we fail to understand why 

the heavy expenses of the second trial with a phalanx of counsel to re- 
present Government were at all incurred. Even if the Hague Tribunal 


restores Savarkar to France, India will all the same be rid of him. 


*41. “It is human to err and a Government, though like a corporation 

it has no soul, is oftentimes known to have the 

Compensation should passions and prejudices swaying human beings. An 
be given to the accused gmende honorable ix therefore always dignifying to 
in a -— prosecu- the erring party and more so in the case of a Gov- 
pp Boos “11), joth ernment; and if done in a-proper spirit it is always 
_ oo appreciated and can never be praised too highly. 


The following order of the Government of Bengal in 
con 2367—8 
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 “4iie niatter’of one Abdi ‘tein: ‘who ‘was iaivnineds to five ‘years’ rigoreus 
. “Satprisonmerit by 7 the Sessions. j adge of Bankura, pleads for itself and enkanbes 
coe an ? restige: of the’'Government:—'In view of the fact that. the mam ‘wae 
wrongly’ Ge vidled and detained in jail; the: Lieutenant-Governor in’ Council 
Co ‘of opin on that ‘he should be etanted compensation, and I am accordingly 
“$0 ¢ mintinicate sanction to the payment to him of Rs. 100 (Rupees-one 
hundred only). I am to request that you will be so good as to direct the 
> Magistrate of Bankura to pay Rs. 100 to the released prisoner either himself 
ey or to cause it to be paid by a Gazetted officer of that district.’ 
This is @ case where a wrong has been detected and a solatium has been given 
to the sufferer. But in several cases the aggrieved party has to suffer “in 
silence. It is well known that the Police have power to make inquiries on 
suspicion and to subject the parties concerned to all those annoyances which 
“are inseparable from investigation. Recent searches in Bengal and other 
parts of the country as well as the conclusions of some trials suggest the 
question of a compensation for those harassed on trivial grounds. In the 
Ahmedabad Bomb affair a number of suspected persons were subjected to 
Police investigation, but now it has turned out that the Police were led away 
by informers. In the Rawalpindi trials, in the Alipore Bomb Case, and in 
the Nasik conspiracy cases a number of persons were subjected to the Police 
hujut for a long time, who must have suffered a great deal both in mind and 
body. Is it not time that some compensation were given to such sufferers ? 
T’hat would be some corrective to the enthusiasm of the Police and would 
allay the bitter feelings of the innocent sufferers who have at present to console 
themselves in silence.” soe 


42. ‘“‘ Both the Government and the Commissioner of Police would be 
. ' are well advised if they seriously considered the question 
i _ suggestions ior the whether, in view of the unpreparedness of the vast 
+ aie hy a of street majority of the street population of the City of Bom- 
aH Indu of Bombay (13) bay to the stress of rapid motor traffic, the speed 
> 7th Feb. ’ limit of motors should not be still further brought 


| dowa than what it is at the present day. In regard 
q to this we should not be guided by the practice that may prevail in western cities 
| | like London or New York. ‘There the mass cf the population has long been 
accustomed to the hurry and crush oi modern city life. But admittedly such 
A is not the case with the Indian population. We are to regulate our traffic in 
i conformity with Indian conditions only. The question whether the present 
iB | speed limit in Bombay is absolutely necessary should be seriously considered by 
= the Government. As for ourselves we think not that it is necessary. Among 
I the remedies that can be suggested for minimising the perils of street traffic, in 
| addition to further restriction of the speed limit, we may cbserve that the street 
Police even in their present strength can be made to better regulate the traffic 
than they are accustomed to do at present. While watching the streams of 
women and children and rustics attempting to cross the maze of tram lines at 
ig important junctions like Bori Bunder and Pydhowni, or cross roads like those 
i ) at Ihakurdwar, Floral Fountain or opposite the overbridge south of Charni 
Road Station, we have been struck by the fact that the Police stationed at 
those places are wholly apathetic spectators of the hair-breadth escapes from 7 
death experienced daily by these ignorant passengers. Beyond shouting 
occasionally some faint expletive of alarm after the danger is past, they do 
. do not budge even an inch to render any timely assistance to the crossers. 
3 If the Commissioner of Police has any doubts on the matter let him verify the 
3 truth by personal observation at any busy hour of day, say 10 a.m. If Indian 
Policemen are unaccustomed to show considerateness to street passengers, 
let them be taught to cultivate the habit and let their superiors impress 
nthem that personal service too, when necessary, is included among the 
duties of a Policeman. We-do not see why through the personal example of 
his European supériors the Bombay Policeman too ‘should not turn out into as 
‘kind-hearted and chivalrous a guardian of the: law as the proverbial Loudon 
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> #8: °K Grreepobadat_ tthe adpators coimplins thah Isbow? cart 
vouse ewes. plying'in Sholapur are cruélly over-loaded by their 
_ Alleged over-loading of drivers as there are in force no regulations under the 
' labour ~ _ EK Police Act in connection with the cattle. He states 
pe co ‘ that'prosecutions of such drivers have failed ‘in 
fin amend (118), 5th Consequence of the absence of such regulations and 
| 'p , | oat } ) . 

Feb. suggests that steps should be taken by Government to 


make the necessary rules to put a stop to the evil. 


44, “On the night MA the 30th ultimo, the Honourable Mir Allabaksh 
: an Talpur, member of the Supreme Legislative 
Pe ere A Council, was returning to Tando Mahomed Khan, 
Honourable Mir Alla- from: Karachi. At the Cantonment Station, a 
baksh Khan (Sind) by an Lieutenant of the Army, who was taking a batch of 
_ English Military officer. soldiers to Hyderabad (Sind), entered the 1st class 
_ Sind Journal (25), 2nd ¢gompartment which the Mir Sahib was occupying, 
Feb. and peremptorily demanded that he should quit it for 
him. The Honourable gentleman nrotested and had to call in the aid of thé 
Railway officials who remonstrated as best they could with the Lieutenant and 
explained that his action was illegal and criminally actionable and that the 
Mir held a position much higher than himself, &., &c ; but our gallant son of 
Mars was inexorable and eventually held outa threat that he would even use 
his sword to eject the Mir! The station authorities assured the latter that he 
had nothing to fear and the threats were idle, but the good and peace-loving 
man that the Mir Sahib is, he did not want any further unpleasantness over it 
and quietly went into the 2nd class, but was subsequently induced by the 
guard to occupy the Ladies (1st class) compartment, as there was no lady 
passenger coming. A message was despatched from the Cantonment Station 
tothe Commanding Officer, Karachi, and the train, after an unusually long halt, 
steamed off with the brave Lieutenant as sole occupant of the 1st class—so 
brave, indeed, that he could not bear the sight or (proximity) of an Indian— 
though that Indian be a scion of the late ruling family of Sind. Any elaborate 
comment on this incident is needless. We have no doubt that the Military 
authorities, for the credit of their own name, will take prompt and severe action, 
and that the Railway authorities too will move in the matter on their own 
account, as their officers have been flouted and their laws wilfully set at 
naught. This would be more graceful than the Mir Sahib being obliged to 
prosecute the erring man. In the public interest, this Lieutenant should 
receive such punishment as to drive all race conceit not only out of his lean 
pate but ous of others like him. Exhibitions of this sort of pride, which, 
we are thankful, are not frequent now, tend very much to estrange Indians 
from Eurcpeans. ‘The present case, on account of the position of the gentle- 
man insulted, is sure to attract the attention of the Viceroy and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, whose colleague in the Legislative Council he has the 
honour to be.” : 


45. “A young Military officer has once more behaved towards an Indian 

of rank and position as no English officer or gentle- 

Indian Spectator (11), man should. It is the old old railway scandal in an 

11th Feb. aggravated form: a first class passenger driven out 

of his carriage practically at the point of the sword. 

It is a pity Mir Allabaksh Khan at all moved out and the station authorities 

did not act with more vigour. ‘he threat used by the aggressor was an idle 

one.’ He will very likely pay for it, as if he seriously intended to use his 

sword on the victim, a member of the Viceregal Council. If the facts are as 

reported, the higher authorities must see that the young man is duly punished 

and that the public are informed as to the nature of his punishment. 

- Offences of the kind are becoming infrequent; the sooner they disappear, the 
better for all concerned.” | 
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onde writes. to the Indw. of Bombay :—“ The 
_ yplague is:always with uslike the unwelcome visitor. 
ory. This year it has affected even the Gibb. Town, an 
extension of Dharwar. I had thought that the. ‘aye 
of compulsion in plague matters had gone, but the 
local Training Ballons afforded me a curious instance 
of official overbearing. Some rats were found in the 
ies ‘precincts of the college and they were declared to be 
infected. The proper course would have been to close the college for a month 


or.so. But the Educational Inspector asked Mr. Mangalwedekar, the Prin- 


cipal in charge, to have the students inoculated. An alternative was placed 


before the students to get. themselves inoculated or to leave the college. I do 


not know what right the Educational Inspector had to assume such an 
unbending attitude, but the result was perhaps most surprising. ‘The students 
refused to be inoculated and they preferred to leave the college in a body. 
Only 12 students out of nearly 250 got themselves inoculated.......... 
Ultimately the students may have to obey the orders of the Educational 


‘Inspector and get themselves inoculated. For generally speaking the 


students of the Training College are extremely poor and cannoi afford to hold 
out. I trust that the Honourable Mr. , Sharp will soften the course and recom- 
merd the policy of gentle persuasion.” 


Legislation. 
47. “The opposition raised against the registration of charities by 


Munshi Mahomed Hussan Makba and other trustees 
Comments on the Regis- of the Jumma Masjid, Bombay, really echoes the feel- 


ration of Charities Bill. ings and sentiments of a large number of Muham- 


Moslem (66). 5th Feb., 


ae ge aici Saito 
Eng. cols. madans interested in religious charities. The 


Honourable Syed Edroos rightly observed in the 
Bombay Legislative Council that due time must be given to the Muham- 
madans for the public discussion of the measure.’ 


48. The remedies detailed in the Civil Procedure Code for the protection 

of the rights of the beneficiaries are very expensive 

Dnydn Prakdsh (50), and dilatory. One has to undertake the burden of 
4th Feb. a suit even when one wants only to see the accounts. 
The Bill for the registration of charities introduced 

by the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla provides better remedies. The 
register of trusts and the file of audited accounts will be open for inspection 
on payment of a fee of Re. 1. Negligent and indifferent trustees will have to 
discharge their duties efficiently under the proposed Bill. Wethink that the 
object of donors will be fully realised, if the Bill is passed into law. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Rahimtulla on his exercising the new power vested in the Coun- 
cillors {n a way conducive to public good. Some have suggested that the Bill 


. should have included even religious charities and bequests. Rao Bahadur Joshi 


contends that the Bill is of no use to the Hindus as very few defalcations of 


Hindu charities occur. The Honourable Mr. Setalvad argues that the legislature 


should differentiate between purely honorary trustees and other trustees. It is 
obvious that Mr. Ibrahim has excluded from the operation of this Bill charities 
relating to religious observances and worship as a hue and cry would be raised 
otherwise that Government were interfering in religious matters and perchance 
the whole Bill might have to be dropped. The policy adopted by the 


mover is good under the circumstances. The Chief of Ichalkaranji knows more 
_ than Rao Bahadur Joshi about Hindu charities and he is of opinion that the Bill 
does not go far enough. ‘The point raised by Mr. Setalvad that the trustees 
of charities should not be burdened with more work is worth consideration. 
‘ But the duties sought to be imposed are light. It is the duty of every trustee 


to keep proper accounts. The only new duties are to have the instrument 
of trust registered and to fill regular accounts once a year with the Registrar 
of Accounts. We agree with Mr. Ibrahim that a measure of this kind protects 
the Rastees from reckless eiagninens against their ohegetty and honesty, 


This is the first ocoasion when the. non-official mémbet-has the ‘opportanity 
t6 do'some cotistractive work. ‘We hope that the “Bill will meet with the 
cordial support of all the official and non-official members ‘of the Council. 


} 


Education. 


*49, “Some time ago, a Professor in one of the Russian Universities 
wrote an appreciative paper on Milton, in commemo- 
_Comments on the exclu- ration of the tercentenary of his birthday. This was 
Calc eivuine cece too much for the Russian Government which soon 
a instituted proceedings against the Professor The 
Mahrdtta (17), 12th Magistrate found the accused guilty of the ‘crime’ 
Feb. - Of appreciating Milton, who had all along opposed 
monarchy, but let off the Professor only with a 
warning. But Milton has since then been banished from Russian Universities. 
In the case of the Calcutta University, however, no proceedings appear to 
have been instituted against any advocate or ardent devotee of Burke, but the 
fact is there, the fact of Burke having been excluded from the University 
curriculum. Burke was one of the authors prescribed for the B.A. Examina- 
tion of the University for the last quarter of acentury. But evidently the 
leading lights of the University do not seem to find him to their :taste to-day. 
If University ‘reform ’ is to go on in India on these lines, the process must 
surely be like what Swift, while writing about the improvement of the English 
language, once described as cutting off the hinder legs of the mice in order to 
fatten them. We might just bring to the notice :of the luminaries of the 
Calcutta University, the following declaration of policy by Lord Morley in his 
speech on the Reforms made in the House of Lords in 1908:—' Suppose you 
abolish the freedom of the Press or suspend it, that would not end the 
business. You would have to shut up the schools: and Colleges. What would 
be the use of suppressing the newspapers if you do not shut the schools and 
Colleges? ‘Then you would have to stop the printing of unlicensed books. 
You would have to refuse licenses to Milton, Burke, Macaulay, Bright and all 
that flashing array of writers and orators who are the glory of our grand, our 
noble English tongue. ‘he possession of one of these books would be like 
the possession of a bomb, and we would have to direct the Governor- 
General in Council to pass an Explosive Books Act. Well,-all this and its 
,various sequels and complements make a policy if you please. But after 
such a policy had produced a mute, sullen, muzzled, lifeless India, we would 
hardly boast, as we do now, of India as the brightest jewel that ever sparkled 
in an Imperial Crown. No English Parliament could permit such a thing, 
and the last man to acquiesce in the policy would be the Governor-General 
in India.’ Now Lord Morley’s Explosive Books Act is not put in the Indian 
Statute Book, but all the same it has already found a place in the armoury 
of the Executive.” 


00. With the advance of education in the country, Government and their 
educational officers are becoming strangély watchful 

Fd e-Jamshed (28), 8th as to the books read by students. Thus, the Calcutta 
Jan. - University appears to have dropped Burke trom the 
B.A. course and substituted Carlyle’s Hero-worship 

and Cowper’s Letters instead. We do not know what reason they had for 
thus ousting Burke after twenty-five years. No doubt Burke’s writings are 
well-known for the independence of their political ideals, but those who have 
studied them well cannot but admit that there is not a word-i in them support- 
ing revolutionary principles directly or indirectly. On the contrary, Burke 
was a Conservative and a great lover of peace and order. Far from his 
‘ Reflections on the French Revolution’ containing even a single revolutionary 
sentiment, it is full, on every page, of denunciations of such doctrines, and is 
the one book which i in the present state of Bengal should be placed in the 
hands of its youths... We trust the. Calcutta University will re-consider its 
‘decision. We need. not remind Government that such over-jealous watching 


‘over the text-books in use in schools and Colleges will not help in checking 
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5 "The Press Note issued by Divaemiecn ¢ re j Resondery Rducation, and 
their recent, crusade against the Matriculation 
“Gmments on the Gov- Examination, indicate the disfavour with which they | 
view secondary education. It appears from the 
Resolution that they -want to make it more costly 
, and less: accessible.. They are of opinion that their 
duty ends with the maintenance of one model school 
OLE WHR 8! in-each district town, and even there the number of 
admissions is to be oi Litnited = and the fees are going to be raised by 50 per 
cent.’ The Resolution is " disappointing and cannot fail to be unpopular. 
‘The decision. to maintain one school per district is as astonishing as it is 
deplorable. The argument that it is impossible to undertake more because 
of the difficulty of obtaining competent teachers is an old one and will 
“scarcely. carry any weight with the public. The Resolution is bound to deal 
‘a heavy. blow to the zeal for secondary education which has been latterly 
manifesting itself among the public at large. It is unfair that at 
a time when a demand is being made for free general primary education, 
Government should thus make secondary education costly and inaccessible, 
‘We agree with Government’s opinion that this will encourage private enter- 
‘prise, but private schools cannot have all the facilities of Government 
Schools. Government appear to have lost sight of the case of the poorer 
‘students, who will be practically debarred trom getting secondary education. 
Even deserving students will be shut out for want of room in the High Schools. 
When lakhs of rupees are being collected for various memorial funds, can the 
officials not get together a fund for opening additional schools? At a time 
‘when the whole country is suffering from the effects of high. prices, have Gov- 
ernment considered how much people will be discouraged by this increased 
cost of education? [The Shri Saydjz Vyay disapproves ‘of the Resolution and 
is afraid that in trying to make education more efficient Government will be 
ruining it altogether. | 


*52. “ Will they now open more Urdu Schools in the districts where 
they are ghey | demanded? ‘This time the excuse 
Government should put forward in the Legislative Council is that there 


open more Urdu Schools are no funds. available to open new Urdu Schools. 
in the districts. 


sa Funds are always available for Gujarati and Marathi 
Pyar 20 ete roeme Schools, but it is most unfortunate that they are not 
available. for Urdu Schools. Government have 
‘always expressed their solicitude for the encouragement of primary education 
among the Muhammadans and often complained of their indifference to 
education. Now, however, when there is an urgent demand for more edu- 
cation on behalf of that community, does it behove the authorities to plead 
want of money as an excuse for non-performance of a primary duty ?......... 
We hope the Muhammadan members of the Council will not be satisfied 
with official excuses upon this important point; their constituents expect 
them to do their duty towards their mother-tongue.” 


*53. “The paucity of Muhammadan Fellows in the local University, 

an old grievance of the Muhammadan community, 

Alleged necessity of the is,-we understand, receiving the attention of His 
recognition of Urdu as a Excellency the Chancellor. In appointing new 


d ] | 
ell Tinveesity.? the Muhammadan Fellows, Sir George Clarke will, we 


hope, consult the wishes of the community. The 

Sie ook oe Muhammadans of the Presidency have no reason to 
be grateful'to their present representatives in the 

Senate, as they have done nothing particular to advance the cause of tkeir 
<20-religionists in the University. On the contrary, in one -particular respect 
they have been guilty of gross neglect of duty. It has not occurred to them 
that while Gujarati or Marathi can be taken up as a second Janguage for an Arts 
6e'no' such recognition has been*granted by the University to Urdu, ‘the 
motherstongoe-of the Mubammadens: and the :most learned i tat 


ae 


35 


54. The Muhienmnétin Assistants to Deputy Educational Inspectors 
are appointed to report among other. things about 
Mobiimmedan Assist- the defects and requirements of Muhammadan 
ants to Deputy Educa- schools to suggest measures for their improvement. 
cag oe oy But they have proved themselves quite a failure in 
Sones. P that respect. What have they done for Muham- 
Moslem (66), 5th Feb, | Madan primary and secondary education during the 
last 25.years? Being subordinates of Hindu Deputy 
Educational Inspectors they cannot say & single word against the opinions 
and wishes of their superior officers or do anything for the Muhammadan 
schools. Their annual reports are prepared in: the offices of the Deputy 
Inspectors who represent facts in whatever light they like and thus result in 
loss to Musalman interests. The Muhammadan Assistant Deputies will 
continue to be useless so long as they are not given independent powers. 


99. The Dharwar correspondent of the Indu of Bombay writes :—" The 
Karnatak Education Society was founded in Dhar- 


Alleved ‘ war a few years ago on the model of the famous 
tn me Victoria” High Deccan Education Society of Poona. ‘To it in name 


School. Dharwér. was entrusted the Victoria High School with all its 
Indu of Bombay (13), ®ppurtenances and the present three life-members 
10th Feb. consented to work under its orders. But of late 


the society has consented to be overshadowed and 
domineered over by the life-members. ‘The latter are managing the Victoria. 
High School in their own sweet fashion. Fancy Matrics appointing, dis- 
missing, granting leave to and deputing graduates not on any principle but 
according to their own prejudices! The Karnatak Education Society is a 
registered body and I have not seen of late any annual reports published by it. 
Such unpardonable negligence cannot be tolerated long by the public.......... 
The life-members take infinite care to be in the good graces of the Educational 
Inspector of the Southern Division. Lately they appointed two gentlemen 
from Malwan, who were utter strangers to the vernacular of the country and 
whose qualifications were in no way extraordinary or better than those of the 
children of the soil. Being sure of the grant, they are regardless of the public 
interests and ultimately the interests of the school........... The Honourable 
Mr. Sharp is not a man to trust the man on.the spot too much and it may go 
hard with the school under the new order to justify its claim for increment or 
continuance of the grant, if it does not improve its staff and effect a radical 
change in the supervision and management of the school and take early steps 
to house it in decent buildings. The managers should have understood by this 
time that stables, however improved, cannot serve the purpose of a school. 
Under the new circular issued by Government, secondary education will be 
rendered more costly but proportionately more efficient. If private schools 
cannot come up to the o standard fixed by them, they will have to go 
down.” 


Ratlways. 


56. The Bombay Samdchdr strongly supports the representation said to 
have been submitted by the inhabitants of Broach 

pecan onthererre- to the Collector of the District re the freight tariff 
sentation submitted tothe of the B. B. & C. 1. Railway, and remarks that in 
Collector by ard es view of the various facts marshalled in the repre- 
freight tariff of the B. B. sentation, it will be due to the B. B. & C. I. Railway 


& C. I. Railway. , Company and the Railway Board as well to explain 
Bombay Samachar (73), the causes which necessitate such an unjust treat- 
11th Feb. ment, in the matter of railway freights, of a city 


commanding the largest cotton area in Gujarat. It 
observes that in fixing prohibitive freight charges for cotton and other 
exports, the trade of the city’s port has suffered an incalculable loss and 
consequently trusts that the authorities will not be slow to redress the very just 
grievances of the people of Broach. In conclusion, the paper further hopes 
that the demands of the memorialists for improving the port of Broach will 
con 2367—10 
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about over-_ cial have called attention to the scandalous 
moat Behar ‘ovyer- -crowding in the 8S. M.. Railway. It is a, 
Wied A Dedede: Atay. ODE: standing complaint and the 8. M. Railway have 
10th Feb. Hoth Ges jane yd _ listened to it, but. gone their own way and loaded 
er 3 wagons with. passengers probably because ‘ the latter 
feel awialig, entoriable in squatting down’ as was once ingeniously suggested 
by SirWdohn Muir Mackenzie. There is always a shortage of carriages on the 
§. M. Railway lines and the inrush of passengers is simply terrible especially 
during the season of pilgrimages. The third class passengers, but for whom 
all the Railways in India would have starved, are least cared for and their 
comforts are studiously neglected. The waiting sheds in which they are lodged 
are: worse than stables and they are not allowed on the platform until the trains 
actually steam in‘and they are literally packed in compartments and swindled 
by the underlings of the Railways. The appointment of Honorary Superin- 
tendents and Inspectors recruited from pensioned native Military officers would 
do away with much of the evil and the Railway Board deserves to be thanked 
for taking a kind interest in the matter. But the S. M. Railway is reputed 
to be aslow moving railway and unless the Honourable members and the 
- Railway Board keep themselves ever active the Railway is sure to sleep over 
the matter.’ 


Municipalities. 
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98. The heavy contributions which the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 
pM So a has been compelled to make to the City Improve- 

of — export - duty pe ment Trust and which have amounted to about 
cotton at Bombay to meet Crore of rupees during the last ten years have bound 
the contributions which down the hands of our Municipality and have pre- 
the Bombay Municipality. vented it from undertaking many works of public 
has to make to the utility, such as free primary education, improvement 
_ Improvement Trust. of water-supply, sanitation and drainage. The. 
a Pg cry Vaibhav (127), Tmprovement Trust might be a useful institution, 
A. but it is an evil that it should act like a drag on our 
He. Municipality. Hven if Government were to give the same assistance to our 
Improvement Trust as the Government of India have accorded to the Improve- 
ment Trust of Calcutta, still our Municipality would not be altogether relieved 
of the burden it has to bear at present and would have to find some new source of 
revenue to make both ends meet. A duty of eight or four annas per bale of 
exported cotton will, without interfering with trade, serve to bring in a 
considerable revenue which will be a godsend to our Municipality under 
the present circumstances. We trust that both the Local and India Govern- 

ments will favourably consider the matter. 
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Native States. 


59. ‘The administration which the late Nawab’s death will entail on 
Junagadh cannot fail to be highly beneficial to it. 

Affairs in the Jundgadh yring the late Nawab’s life-time Mr. Chhotalal Baxi 
wey VET idwér and Maki “8 all in alland there was great mismanagement 
Kéntha Gazette (79), 5th in the State in consequence. There cannot be any 
Feb, | doubt that. certain persons took advantage of these 
conditions and also of the easy nature ‘of the late 

Nawab to father their own nests. We believe that if‘a proper inquiry be 
madé, lakhs of rupees will be found to have been misappropriated from the 
} awib’s private accounts. Now that Government ‘have taken up the admi- 


re ition, it is sant only to find ou the tragh i in the interests of the State. 


U 


We are confident that an able officer like Captain Strong, with such an im- 
partial assistant as Mr. Tambe, will surely bring the true facts into light, and 
bring to book the guilty parties, if any, so as to set an example to people 
rote fai upon the good nature and simplicity of such Princes as the late 

awab. | 


60. ©The death of Naw4b Rasul Khan of Junagadh entails no serious 


results on the State or its subjects. For His High-. 


ness was aruler only inname. But the event creates 
a situation which the Government of Bombay will 
have to tackle with more than their usual tact and 
: foresight. With a Muhammadan nominal reigning 
dynasty, Junagadh has long been actually governed by Hindus. The choice 
now seems to lie between an English administrator and a Council of Regency 
with an English officer at its head. We know rot what difficulties are in the 
way, but the solution may safely be left to Sir George Clarke.” 


Indian Spectator (11), 
llth Feb. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 16th February 1911. 


* Reported in advance. 
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ONFIDENTIAL. | 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 18th February 1911. 


® 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested fo 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complamt which 
_appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated : what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what ts 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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irozshah Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A., ; Parsi; 
84, 


Framji Céwasji Mehta; Parsi ; 60... ei 
Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 oe esi 
Jamnadds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 
Jehangir Sordbji Taleyaérkhan ; Parsi; 34... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewad Brah- 
man); 31. 


Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 
Rustamji Narsarwénji Vatcha-Gandhi; 
Parsi ; 48. 
29. 
Umedrdm Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 
Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 
Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48> ... ‘nis ana 
Rev. Tukdérdm ; 55 


(1) Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. wa 
(Karahada Brahmin) ; 50. 
Bhau Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45, 
Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30, 
J.C, F. D’Souza ; Goanese; 40... ies 


Dr. Willivald Pais, LL. M. & S.; Goanese ; 
30. 


F, X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 48 ie a 
Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 
Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 81; and 
Abdul Vahabkhén Ghuladm Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 


Premehand Isardds Bijlani ; Hindu (Ami) ; 
24. 


Kesandds Bhawdndés ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 
Deosing Shameing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 28... 
Vishindas Panjainmal (Hindn) ses si 


Jamatmal Lalchand ; 87... ene wad 


Maneklal Ambérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) 


D&modar Ganesh Pddhye, M.A,; Hindu 


2,700 


Wo. | Name of Publication. {| Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. hon” 
AnGaio-TELEGU. 
65 | Andhra Patrika ... »».| Bombay ae ooo] Weekly ceo ae Késhinéth Nageshwar Rao ; en 9,000 
a aE man); 40. ec. 
ENGLISH GUJARATI AND j 
‘ Urpv. : \ : 
66 |Moslem .. ... «| Poona ..  ...| Weekly ... ...| Dandalli Hakim Magauballi; Muhammad- 1,400 
| : an ; 35. 
ENGLISH, MARA’THI AND 
GuJARA ‘TI. 
67 | Hind Vijaya vee = wee] Baroda. 0 ss aae| Weekly 06 — ose] Dh ydbhdi Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
, 41. 
ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE | 
AND CONCANIM. f 
68 |}ALuz ..  .. | Bombay ... «| Weekly ...  ...| R. Noronha; Goanese ; 85 vee wee} 1,206 
| 
GusaRa'TI. 
69 | Akhbér-e-Islim .....,) Bombay ... _...| Daily we _ oee| KAzi Ismail Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
| dan (Memon) ; 45. oo 
‘70 | Amrit Mani .» ef RAjkot  ...  ...| Quarterly ....—...| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. gf 
71 |Baroda Gazette ... ...| Baroda... ..| Weekly... ...|daverbhéi Déddbhdéi Patel; Hindu} 1,000 
(Patidar) ; 39. 
72 | Bharat Jivan ee avef DOMIDGY. ose « seey DROME i. ...| Daydbhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu) 800 
- (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
73 | Bombay Samachar wok ae ‘ii .--| Daily “_ ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher- Homi, B. A.;|. 4,400 
j Parsi ; 41. 
74 | Broach Samachar ses] DOOMED ins oeo| Weekly ... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 sa 400 
45 | Buddhi Prakash ... __...| Ahmedabad ...| Monthly ... _...| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dédsa} 1,250 
Shrimali Bania)'; 34, | 
76 | Cutch-Kesari igs seo] DOMDSY see| Weekly... ...| Damiji es Shéh; Hindu (Visa Oswé4l) 1,500 
sh Bania) ; 33 o 
77. |Din Mani... .. {Broach ... «| Do.  ..  ...| Ndthéldl Rangildds (Bania) aoe ae 
78 | Kaira Vartamén ... _...| Kaira we ce .. «| Kahdndds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 
56. 
79 | Kéthidwar and Mahij Sddra i ie see eee | MotilAl Chhotdl4l Vyas; Hindu (Audichf 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Bréhman) ; 45 7 
80 | Kéthidwdr Samdchér ...; Ahmedabad _....|_‘Do. w+ | Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hinduj 600 
ere (Brahman) ; 46. : 
81 | Lohdna Samachar wat: 20: see i _ ...| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 30... 500 
82 | Loka Mitr’ ..» eee] Bombay ... «| Bi-weekly .... _—...) Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| — 1,000 
) ~Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. _ | 
68 | Naveéri Patrika ...  .e.| Navsdri sco cect Weekly = .ce > ens Harivallabhdds Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
84 | Navsdri Prakésh ... «..| Do. oa: we = ees Rustamji Jdméspji Dastur ; Pérsi aes 800 
t Bearer 
85 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Anmedabad sak 20. iu bi Neorkhan Amirkhan Muhammadan 6. 950 
86 | Praja Mitra sae cee] MEAG | occ ...| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
me | ‘Brdhman) ; 39. 
87 | Praja Pokar ve oe] Surat a «oo| Weekly... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 oe = 475 
88 | Prdétahkal ie ...| Ahmedahad ...| Monthly ... _...| Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brih- | 1,250 
man) ; 30. 3 
83 | Samalochak sie | Bombay we eee} 1ti-Monthly ...| Manilél Chhabér4m Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
Brahmin) ; 43. 
90 | Satsang a on oo. Surat wae ...| Fortnightly ...| Chunil4l Bépuji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 1,500 
91 | Surat Akhbar... neal EBTOGR cee soot DO. sin -ee| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parsi ; 52 eee 800 
sian 
92 | Vasant ... ee | Anmedabad eee} Monthly ... ...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
, -LL.B.; Hindu. 
— HInpI. | | 
98 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Bombay ... eee) Weekly ace «| Sbir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brdbmin) ;| 6,200 


con 2278—2 


40 ae | 


as mers 5 


‘Baition. Name, onate and age of Editor. =— 


—— 


| Bijépar Pat de 2 Weekly ... «| G. ~ gual Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
man * 


eee ets Dharwar eee eosl Do. eee »-| Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; Hindu 700 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 


i et eee ceed DO. neat ee * Gurardo Raghavendra Mamdapur Hindu 950 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


sos — see] Gadag (Dhérwar)...} Do. eos oe Gaurishankar Rdémpraséd ; Hindu (Kanojs 100 


ys Brahman) ; 44. 
Mana’rat 
8 | Atrydvart ow — i sn ee Gites Hindu (Yajur; 600 | 
; ee Ge AM a ed Des Hiri Dharméréj Géndhi; Hindu (Véni);) 400 


100 | Bharat Mata ose -o.| ISl4mpur ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada| Apnont 


oe Brahman) ; 20. 80 
! : 201 { Belgaum Samdchér | Belgaum ... woe Weekly — ave bes rey Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 275 
if ) man) ; 44. 

. 102 |Chandrakint ©... ...| Chikodi(Belgaum).| Do. .. ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar; Hindu) 100 
if . ! (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 42. 


% 108 | Chandroday& ets Fr Chiplun (Ratné-, Do. eee ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 150 


. giri). Brahman); 44, 

sae 104 | Chikiteak ... ve ...| Belgaum ... oe oe oem we oe Krishna Kd4mat; Hindu 800 
envi ; 
| 105 | Chitragupta w+ = owe | ardd (Sdtéra) ...| Do. eS eel soeeee ae 
106 | Chitramaya Jagat .«-| Poona bee | »-| Monthly ... ...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi : Hindu (Kon- 150 
| kanastha Brahmin) ; 22, 
107 Daivadnya Samichér ...|Bombay ... ...| Do. co tes eomay —_— Wagal ; Hindu (Ddiwa- 500. 
: nya): 45. 
. 108 | Deshkdlvartmin ...  ...| Erandol ... ...| Weekly.  «. go oy” agree Joshi; Hindu (Brah-| 150 
. min); 36. 

| 109 | DI seo ove ove] Wi (Satdra) © .,| Monthly ... _...| Kashindth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 1,500 

Brahman) ; 46. 
110 Dharwar Vritt ... ..-| Dharwar ... | Weekly ... ...| Kh» H. Mudvedkar Hindu ;(Brdhman) ___,,.. 450 
. Cae : 111 | Din Bandhu = | Bombay... 1 Dn ne ».| Vithal G. Kokte; Hindy (Mardtha); 25 ...| 1,400 

i 2 sf 112 | Din Mitra... son ...| Ahmednagar sot DD e+ eee] Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 , 500 

1 Te a sti cd OD. ese os] WAman Govind Sdépkar; Hindu (Desh 
ce A y } Brahman) ; 50. p (Deshasth} 450 
| ) 114 | Dnvdn 84 eco «=—swve| MOMRApUY 2.  ovei Do, os _ e| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sé 

: y gar pur - bog (Sdraswa 300 

4 115 | Indu Prakash ... »»-| Bombay ... .-| Dail ove ...| Damodar Ganesh Pdédhye: Hindu (Kar- 

Mi : | 4 | J 3 hada Brahmin); 50, a Har) 9,000 
|. 116 | Jagadédarsh ... ...| Ahmednagar —...| Weekly... _—...| Kdshinéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit-| 600 
i. | pawan Brahman); 55. 

a 117 |Jagad Veitt «=. ww| Bombay... | Dor axe | Fs F. Gordon & Oo, | 2,000 
118 | Kalpataru....  . «.. .--| Sholépur . ... e| Do ove -..| Govind Nardéyan Kdkade; Hindu (Deshasth: 435 
wows 4 : | Brahman); 61. 
119 |Kémgér Saméchér ...)Bombay ... ...| Do. ... «.| Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu... 
zie i ; : | (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 84, ite 
‘ 4 a | 190 |Karmanuk... ... ...|Poons .. «| Do. oe «oe Hari Nadrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 4,000 
ee | 3 Brahman) ; 41. 
ne! 493 | Keserl ce oe vo Do. a a ae --  ov| Narsinha Chintaman Kelkar, 3B.A.,| 20,000 
ae : | LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Bréhman) ; 38, 
ae 129 |Khindesh Samdchér_...| Parola (East Khdn-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharindth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu! 600 
of ons epee: desh), (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29, | 
» -- $98 | KEhéndesh Vaibhav «» | Dhulia (West Khin-| Weekly .. | Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu, 600 
2 | desh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, 


Fe Name of Publication, 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


134 


135 
136 


137 


138 


189 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 


148 


149 


150 
151 


152 


Manataoi—concluded,. 
Madhukar ... ode 


Mahdrdshtr& Vritt 


Moda Vritt eee 
Mumbai Vaibhay © 

Mumbai Vritt .... 
Mumukshu ae 
Nasik Vritt oss 
Pandhéri Mitra ... 
Prabhat ... eee 


Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakash 


eo, eee 


Rashtrabodh «ee 
Rashtrodaya see 


Saty4 Shodhak ... 


Shetkari ... ne 


Shivaji Vijaya . 


Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Saydji Vijay 
Shri Shanu ie 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sudhérak vas <i 
Sumant ... or 
Vaidyak Patrika ... 
Vichari we ae 
Vijayee Mahratta... 
Vinod debi came 
Vishvabandhu... 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 
Vrittasér... nae 
Vyapéri... eve 


Warkari eee ene 


eee 


Wai (Satara) ‘os 
Bombay ... bes 

Do. oe see 
Poona ove ose 
ae, Sr 


Pandharpur (Shola- 
pur). 

Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh), 

Jalgaon (East Khan- 
d 


Satara ia igs 


Poona... a 


Do. ‘iia ae 


Ratnagiri ... sso) 


.| Ahmednagar ~ 


Sholapur ... oes 
Do. — sae 
Bombay ... ove 
Satara sas sa 
Do. ee si 


Poona gis jus 


Karadd (Satara) ... 


ees as ss 
Karwar (Kdnara) ... 


Kolhapur ... as 
Belgaum ... vice 
Kolhapur... ae 
Bombay 
Wai (Satara) si 
Poona = see - 


Pandharpur (Shol4- 
pur). 


Edition. 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 

Do. ove 
Daily ove 
Weekly a. 

Do. eee 

Do. ove 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 

Do. oes 
Monthly ... 

Do. ev 
Weekly... 

Do. unk 

Do. = 

Do. ies 

Do. ove 

Do. oe 

Do. se 

Do. see 

Do. ove 

Do. ies 
Thrice a month 
Weekly eve 
Fortnightly 
Weekly... 

| Monthly ... 
Weekly... 

Do, ies 
Fortnightly » 

| 


Janérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 82. 


..| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 


tha) ; 24. 


Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 29. 


Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 39, 


Lakshuman Ramchandra Paéangarkar; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Brahman) ; 24. 
Govind Sakhérdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B.A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhéda Brahman) ; 35. 
Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) ; 44. 


Rdmchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pdwan Brahman) ; 33. 


Hari Raghunath Bhagvat ... ive “ii 


S. K. Ddmle; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brah- 
man); 30. 


Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 


(1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 

(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde ; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 

(3) ‘Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A., LL.33. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 
Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hincu 

(Vir. Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 
Indu Prak4sh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager Damodar Savlar4m Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vaman Hari Dhavle; 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Hindu (Karhada 


Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(Chitpa4wan Brahman). 

Vishwandéth Govind Sant. 

(1) Mahaédev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 85. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 

Bhujangrao T. Gédekwad ; 

(Maratha) ; 25. 


(Sdraswat Brdhman) ; 21. 


Balwant Krishna Pisal ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
29. 

(1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 06 

(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 


Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdbman) ; 35, 


Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; _—— 


Hindu' 


Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 


About 


300 


500 


400 


1,000 


250 


reins sas Pye 
itll gla, Sees le ee etciisialiiate , ana set 


ee ee ees wes “+ 


Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 


“a> 


Sukkur (Sind) ...; Weekly ..  ...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| ‘500. 
cis Py madan (Abro) ; 24. 
ons Lérkhéna (Sind) ...; Do. hee ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
7 (Khatri) ; 35. 

...| Hydérabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...| 500 

ihdr we} Karéchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ...  ...| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 

160 | Sind Kesari ©... ...|Shikdrpur(Sind) ...) Do. ...«.. Cheléramn Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa);| 550 

Urnpu. ? 
161 | Bombay Punch Bahédur...| Bombay ... oe-| Weekly .»-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh; 1,200 
; Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
462 | Mufide-Rozgar ...  ..-| +~Do. eee 5 deol | DO, +  eso| Munshi Mahamad Husain ... ... a as 
168 | Sultén-ul-Akhbar vont. Bae oe we| Daily eis ..-|/ Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 800 
| Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 

GuyaRa Trt AND Hinp1. 

164 | Jain ove ua .-.| Bombay... «| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu} 2,600 

(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
165 | Jain Mitra see cae] 200s see ...| Fortnightly ...| Sital Prasdd Jain... sis on »--| 1,000 
166 | Jain Samachar... ...| Anmedabad wo] Weekly ... | Vadilél Motil4l] Shth; Hindu (Dasa Shri-| 1,100 
mali Jain) ; 30. 
Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are: 
printed in italics. 


\ B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling verriacular words followed in the report.is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Ht [ or a) is the last letter of a word,. 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = 4% in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 


proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


rs 3 
vy 


: 


ts 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


| | | 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, | yma 
T7k| Garjana 0. ee ...| Ahmedabad cco] Weekly sn ane yeteue ome 


The publicaticn cf Nos. 16 and 142 is temporarily suspended. 

No. 105, the Editor of the Chitragupta is Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhada Brahmin) ; 40; circulation is 10. 
Ne. 108, the Deshkaélvartaman has ceased to exist. | 
No. 122, the handesh Samachar is most irregular. 
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a 


viel) 0 Bplities and” the Publio Administration: — 
- ad e ; 44 ‘* i 5s 


as “The Government of India: have: desided that on the: oocasiom: of! - 
the:Coronation in‘ London of' His: Majesty the King- 


a ra = a 7. -Smperor of India, no presents from individuals. in 
bay Government. re the British India will be received’ by them for-transmis- 
presentation of addresses, Sion to England. Addresses for presentation to His 


etc.,. to His: Majesty the Majesty will only be received from individuals of high: 


King-Emperor on the position and from public bodies, subject to. the recom-. 
occasion of the Coronation mendation ofthe Local Government or Administration,. 
in:Bendon. whose consent must in the first instance be obtained, 


a0) 19th Feb ie cole and by whom they will be forwarded to the Govern-. 


ment of India for transmission to England. All’ 


addresses should be confined to congratulatory and complimentary matter 
and should exclude expressions of opinion on political questions, requests for 
favours or allusions to topics of a controversial nature. In cases of doubt as 
to whether an address infringes these conditions, the Local Government or 
Administration should refer the matter to the Government of India before 
giving an express or implied approval to the draft. In communicating this 
decision to the public, the Government of Bombay direct that applications for 
their consent to the submission of addresses should be obtained in the case of 
persons and public bodies in the mofussil, through the Collector of the District, 
and in the case of those residing in Native States through the Political Officer 
concerned, who should, in submitting the application, favour Government 
with their opinion in each case. What exactly is meant by saying that 
‘applications’ for their consent should be ‘ obtained’ through the Collector 
and Political Officers, we are unable to say. It cannot be that there are 
application forms to be obtained from Government. Most probably ‘ obtained’ 
is misplaced for ‘submitted’, and that all that is intended is that applica- 
tions should be submitted through the officials referred to. Then, again, 
what is meant by ‘ individuals in British India’ in the Government of India 
Notification, and how does it happen that the Government of Bombay have 
issued directions for the submission of applications from ‘those residing in 
Native States’ also? If, as we believe, the Government of India’s decision 
covers only British subjects, it would have been better to say ° British 
subjects ’ instead of ‘individuals in British India’ as there are many of the: 
latter who are not British subjects. Presumably, presents are not prohibited 
from the rulers and subjects of Native States. Considering that these latter 
will have ample opportunities of demonstrating their loyalty and attachment 
to Their Majesties on the occasion of the Coronation at Delhi, we think that 
they too might have been included in the Government of India’s prohibition. 
We trust that an early opportunity will be taken for clearing up the seeming 
ambiguity. Those who are watching eagerly for a sign of Lord Hardinge’s 
administrative tendencies, which is not to be found in his studiously brief and 
precise public utterances, will note that, in the present instance, it is ordered 
that, in cases of doubt as to whether an address infringes the conditions laid 
down as regards the subject-matter of addresses to His Majesty, the Local 
Government or Administration should refer the matter to the Government of 
India * before giving an express or implied approval to the draft ’.” 


2. “With the kindly forethought characteristic of them, Their 
i a a Majesties have notified that they will not accept 
decision of His Majesty ®2Y presents from India in connection with the 
the King-Emperor not to Delhi Durbar. Few who do not know India can 
receive presents on the realize what an amount of underhand dealings 


occasion of the Coronation has been thus averted, especially in the Native 
Durbar to be held at States. We doubt if the King and Queen them- 


Delhi. selves know what a blessing their resolve is to Chiefs 
aot Spectator (11), and aristocrats atthe mercy of their private advisers, 


who advise much more in their own interest than for 
the honour of those who submit presents or for pleasure to those whom the. 
presents go, shorn of much of their intrinsic value..........- It is also under- 
stood that the Durbar will be made as inexpensive as such a function could 
be; and that though an imperial ceremony, it will not be allowed to assume an 
international character.......... But it has been notified that addresses will 
be received from representative men and bodies. Aud we already see with 
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a gi The preparations for the Coronation at Delhi are going on apace. 
The Central Committee responsible for them consists 
Suggestion that a non- of many. useful members besides Sir John Hewett, 
official Indian gentleman the President. Besides, the names of the Mahardjas 
oh me: ge of Gwalior, Bikanir and Tdar and that of the Nawdb 
mittee for India. of Rampur are alsofound on the Committee. But 


Jdm-e-Jamshed, (38), these Princes as A. D.C.’s to His Majesty will be 


‘14th Feb, .  f&bsentin England on the occasion of the Corona- 


tion there and perhaps after their return will be in a 
position to represent the needs and requirements of their brother-chiefs. It 
is surprising that no representatives of the Indian public should have been 
placed on the Committee. The whole of the Durbar expenditure is to be 
defrayed by the Indian exchequer and so it is but necessary that a native 
of the soil should participate in the arrangements. It is not yet too late and 
so. we hope the authorities will not hesitate to enlarge the Committee 
and allow a non-official Indian to represent the views and wishes of his 
countrymen. 


4. The Gujardti discusses in an appreciative tone Lord Morley’s 
| . recent article in the Nineteenth Century reviewing 
Comments on Lord Mr. Chirol’s ‘Indian Unrest’ and in the course of a 
Morley’s views on the lengthy article justifying the existence of Parliamen- 
relations between Parlia- tary control over the Government of India it 
ment and the Govern- remarks :—Several Anglo-Indian bureaucrats have 
ment of India. been labouring how tio make the British Parliament 
Gujarat (34), 12th Feb. believe in the supremacy of the man on the spot, but 
still to no purpose. Lord Morley declares that 
with the abolition of Parliamentary control the King of England will cease 
to be the Emperor of India, both these countries will cease bearing any 
political relationship, and the Government of India will be practically freed 
from their responsibility to the governed, as required by the principles of 
representative government. Here we would inquire if the Government in 
India are at all responsible to the people governed by them. We would say 
not completely. The object of Lord Morley’s enlargement of the Councils is 
to make the existence of this responsibility known to the rulers as well as the 
ruled and to introduce the elements of democracy into this country. The 
efforts of the Indians also are in the same direction. The ssfeguarding of 
Indian interests from a distance of five thousand miles being practically 
impossible, Indians have been induced to demand a share in the authority 
wielded by Parliament in the hope of arresting the self-willed rule of the 
bureaucrats. The Anglo-Indians wish to throw off the yoke of Parliament for 
then they may be able to govern the country according to their own sweet will. 
But so long as the constitution of the Government of India does not subs- 
tantially assume a representative form, the removal of the control exercised by 
the Secretary of State or Parliament over the Indian administration will be 
to the interest neither of England nor of India. Lord Morley desires that 
full reliance should be placed upon the Cabinet, but in our opinion that is not 
the proper course to adopt. Until the Government in India is thoroughly 
remodelled, Parliament must control the responsible Ministers. 


5. The Right Honourable Syed Amir Ali, the leader of the Aligarh 
school, delivered recently an address on the ideals of 

Comments on a recent Islam to the Muhammadan students in London. He 
address by the Right said that the new principle started by some Muham- 


Benevrere, Ure Ron madans that they were Indians first and Muham- 


~~ Kesari (121), 14th Feb.; ™adans afterwards was mistaken and illusory. ‘No 
Dhérwdr Vritt (110), 16th Christian would say that he is an Englishman first 
Feb. and then a Christian. True Muhammadans should 

: first believe in God and the Prophet and then be 
loyal to, the king and love their country. Those who reverse this order are 
_ either foolish or heretical.’ It is strange that Syed Amir Ali should pervert 
‘ facts in the above-inentioned manner and make misstatements. When liberal- 
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minded Muhammadans who honour their motherland say that they are Indians . 
first and then Moslems, they do notat all disrespect Allah orthe Prophet. There 
they do not talk in a religious but ina political strain. When they have to deal 
with foreigners, the Muhammadans should hold their nationality more important 
than their religion. Does not Syed Amir Ali know of the Spanish Armada ? 
To repel external danger, Christians of all denominations united in England. 
When a Japanese Buddhist. was asked as to what he would do if Buddha 
invaded Japan, he answered thai he would arrest and hang him. If Syed Amir 
Ali cannot grasp the meaning and importance of the said reply, he can never 
understand the political principles of patriotic Muhammadans. [The Dhdrwdr 
Vritt reproduces without acknowledgment the above note of the Kesari.| 


*6. “In discussing the claims advanced by Muhammadans, it is amusing 

to see that the Muhammadan leaders have been hardly 

Alleged injustice done consistent in their political attitude. We shall take 
by Muhammadans to the example of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, the Mueal- 
Hindus im claiming poll- jyan prophet of Aligarh........... In a book on the 


tical privileges. : ( ; 
Mahrdtta (17), 19th subject of the Causes of the Indian Revolt,’ which 
Reb. oe Sir Syed wrote in 1858, he contended that the 


Mutiny occurred simply because the British Govern- 
ment did not allow the people of India any voice in the legislation for or 
administration of the country. He argued that the Mutiny was not a‘ religious 
war, not a Jehad, nor the result of a preconcerted conspiracy, but the result 
of the dissatisfaction felt by the Indian people with the new-fangled legislation 
and high-handed administration of the country in which the people had no 
» voice. ‘Most men agree’ he said ‘in thinking that it is highly conducive to 
the welfare and prosperity of Government—indeed that it is essential to its 
stability—that the people should have a voice in its Councils. If Hindustanis 
had been in the Councils, they would have explained everything to their 
countrymen and thus these evils (of the Mutiny) which have happened to us 
would have been averted.’ He advocated that Indians should be selected 
to ‘form an assembly like the English Parliament.’ In 1881 he wrote 
in one of his pamphlets as follows:—‘ By way of flattery whatever may be 
said, and as matter of policy whatever may be stated, the fact is that 
in reality the relations of Hindustanis tc their rulers are no better than those 
of slaves to their masters.’ On the subject of Western education he held 
strongly adverse views. In this same pamphlet he has said: ° University 
College was being raised to the status of a University, with the object of 
throwing obstacles in the way of our national advancement’, and that 
the result of the clamour after Oriental studies could be nothing but 
that of keeping ourselves in the state of serfdom—to quote Sir Syed’s own 
words—‘ Iska natija yehi hai ke gulami ke halatmen rakhne ke liye.’......... 
He also attacked the administration system in India as ‘ despotic’ and said: 
‘In fact the present time is not one in which people may like a despotic gov- 
ernment (h.....5+ Now is it conceivable that the man who held such views 
should oppose the Indian National Congress of the eighties as being seditious ? 
And yet the unexpected had come to pass. Till 1834 Sir Syed Ahmed 
believed in the theory that the Hindus and the Muhammadans together 
made up one nation. Till 1884 he preached that Hindus and Muham- 
madans should try to become one heart and soul and act in unison. ‘If 
united we can support each other, if not the effect of one against the 
other would tend to the destruction and downfall of both.......... From 
the oldest times the word “Nation,” Persian quwom, is applied to the inha- 
bitants of one country, though they differ in some peculiarities, which are 
characteristic of their own.’ To Hindus and Muhammadans he appealed: 
‘Hindu and Muhammadan brethren! Do you people any country other than 
Hindustan ? Do you not inhabit the same land? Are you not burnt and 
buried in the same soil? Do you not tread the same ground and live upon 
the same soil? Remember that the words Hindu and Muhammadan ares only 
meant for religious distinction; otherwise all persons who reside in this 
country are allin this particular respect belonging to one and the same 
nation: they must each and all unite for the good of the country, which is 
common to all.’ In 1884 Sir Syed was so much enamoured of the Bengalis 
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a round-about answer to this question and holds out some pn that the tomb 
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The Be alis are the only people ; in the country, whom we Can: 
ud of ; and: it is only due to them that knowledge, liberty and 
6 progressed: in our country. I can truly say that really they 


_ are the head’and crown of the different communities of Hindustan.’ And yet 
“in 1886 wha the Indian National Congress was organised, he was prevailed 


ab $0 keep aloof. And within the next year or two he was persuaded to 


Iéad an active opposition to the Congress.......... The Congress had suc- 


ceeded in enlisting the active sympathies of such independent thoughtful men 
as the late Mr. Baddrudin Tyabji. And yet like cynical ill-willed misanthropes, 
the Muhammadans, led by Sir Syed Ahmed, kept themselves aloof from the 


Congress. Sir Syed Ahmed, worked ‘upon by the official adversaries of the 


Congress, had retired to his Cave of Adullam and was from that place trying, 
ineffectively, to hurl his venom at that body manfully fighting the cause of 
the country against odds........... The Muhammadans having slept over 
politics for so many years now suddenly come forward just when the labours 
of the National Congress have borne fruit and the Government have been 
compelled to give up their attitude of non-possumus and to formulate schemes 
of constitutional reform. And now that the Muhammadans have been 
awakened by the spirit of the times, they affect such a horrid hunger for 
political privileges that they would make a meal of the whole bread for them- 
selves, almost ignoring the Hindus who laboured hard to earn it during the 
period the Muslims were snoring.”’ 


7. The Bombay Government have issued a Resolution urging upon the 
heads of all departments to “give preference to 
Comments on the Bom- Indian articles over imported ones, provided their 
bay Government’s Reso- quality is satisfactory and their price not unfavour- 
lution re the use of obje.” The very fact that such a Resolution had to be 
ciaiaar thane issued proves the laxity with which the Government 
Bombay Samdchdr (73), Of India’s orders in the matter were being carried 
16th Feb.: *Mahrdttag out. None the less, the Resolution is highly satisfac- 
{17), 19th Feb. - | tory and will be received thankfully by all the advo- 
cates of true swadeshit. Weare afraid, however, that 
so long as these orders are not put into practice in the same sympathetic 
spirit in which they are issued, there is no chance of His Excellency’s com- 
mendable object being attained. His Excellency should, therefore, be 
more clesely watchful to see that these orders are faithfully carried out and 
to demand explanation from those who fail to carry them out. We would 
suggest to His Excellency the necessity of supplementing these indefinite 
general orders by more definite and detailed ones, and we would also urge 
that instead of leaving it to the local officers to decide the questions of quality 
and price, His Excellency’ s Government should themselves decide the question 
and supply a list of approved things to the Departments. ‘This will have the 
desired effect and will also lighten the work of the departmental officers. 
Another way to secure this desirable object is to notify to the public as to 
what things Government are prepared to buy and at what rates. Jt is time 
this line of action was substituted for these general Resolutions, which have 
been found to be‘ineffectual. It will be remembered that the President of 
the last Industrial Conference as well as the Honourable Mr. Mudholkar has 
shown that so long as Government do not take care to enforce their Resolutions 
with a strong hand, they will not be worth anything more than the paper on 
which they are printed. [The Mahrdtta quotes the Resolution and writes :— 
“The Bombay Government have to be thanked for issuing these instructions, 
and we hope they will take steps to assure themselves that they are fully 
carried out by all the subordinate officers.”’] 


8. “The Tomb of Shivaji at Raigarh has once more attracted the 
attention of newspaper readers in the Deccan and 
Comments on the pro- it is said that the tomb ought to be repaired by the 


peehivii at B 1 Papacy Maharaja of Kolhapur whose reverence for the 


, pe, 2h Fe , memory of his ancestors is so well-known. But 
Bag Oo. ” ° what of the fund:collected by the Poona leaders to 
| raise a Chhatri on that tomb? ‘The Kesari gives 


16 


may. be soon repaired. Similar answers have been often given to over- 
inquisitive critics, but the promises thus given have never been 
fulfilled. We do not know what His Highness may be inclined to do in this 
matter ; but obviously it would be difficult for him to take it up until some 
definite result of the Poona movement is announced.” 


9, “It is not difficult to arouse the blood-thirsty instincts of the white 

| man when he feels that he is wounded in his tender- 
Comments on the agita- gst part, namely, pride of race. The disgraceful 
= a riots in America, when the negro Johnson beat the 
Sdnj Vartamdn (46), white man Jeffries in a pugilistic encounter, may be 
11th Feb., Eng. cols. cited as a recent illustration.......... | Another 
instance of race frenzy recently took place in South 

Africa. A negro was convicted of attempting an assault on a white woman 


and was sentenced to death by the Court that tried him. Lord Gladstone, the 


High Commissioner, intervened, and granted a reprieve to the condemned > 


wreich, pending an inquiry into his case. Ona sudden, the Colony blazed 
forth into fierce indignation against Lord Gladstone. They charged him with 
weak sentimentalism for his intervention; they declared that a reduction of 
the sentence would be prejudicial to the prestige of the white race, and would 
degrade it in the eyes of the blacks; they swore that the moral effect of the 
misjudged leniency of the High Commissioner would be dangerous to the 
security of the white settlers amongst the negro population........... The inci- 
dent has brought to light a fact which was not generally known before. It 
is the law decreeing capital punishment to the black man who commits an 
indecent assault on a white woman. Supposing the offence is committed by 
a white man on a black woman, does the law prescribe the same punishment ? 
No. Why then the terrible distinction ? The outrage in regard to its moral 
turpitude is exactly alike in both cases, yet the punishment is not alike....... 
The law should be the same for all.” 


10. The action taken by the Government of India, in response to 

' Indian feeling, to prohibit the emigration of in- 

Appeal to the Govern- dentured labour to Natal has naturally exasperated 
ment of India to prohibit the white planters of South Africa. When they failed 
by the Nate be Sa salen to have the prohibition postponed, tea planters of 
to recruit Indian labour, Urban, it is now reported, deputed a representative 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (38), $0 secure a large number of Indian labourers before 
18th Feb. the intentions of the Government of India take effect. 
The start thus made by a single firm, it is said, 
is surely to be followed up by a host of others, and their agents will be working 
in India with a view to thwarting popular opinion in this country, Every 
one in India knows the shameful part the Durban planters have played in 
preventing Mr. Gandhi and other Indians of position from landing at that port 
soon after the war. It is hoped the Government of India will not only firmly 
decline to assist these agents either directly or indirectly, but will prevent 
them from landing on Indian soil as ‘undesirables’. Indian merchants of 
position have been placed under that category for the purpose of exclusion 
from Africa and hence there would be ample justification for the prohibition 
if the Government of India order it. Local newspapers will also do well to 
explain the situation to the labourers who are likely to yield to the temptation 


placed before them by these agents. 


11. “We are glad to find that Sir Edward Baker’s Government 
has appointed a Committee mostly of non-officials— 

Approval of the Com- and they are drawn from all classes and interests—to 
mittee appointed by the enquire into the Council Regulations for that pro- 
Lieut.-Governor of Bengal vince and recommend changes specially in regard 
to ag He pe local to two questions about which a sore feeling of 
von af Bombay (13), 20 small dimensions does largely exist. One 
15th Feb. ’ question is the degree of representation given to the 
| educated middle classes. We know that whilst the 

Moslems and the zamindars have got special representation of more than 
adequate magnitude, the great educated middle class is most poorly repre- 


sented in almost all Councils, though no one would deny their very great 
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-Social in: uence. “The second question to be enquired into is the utility of the 


tange Whether from the standpoint of number or quality ‘or 


ion laid down for Municipal and Local Boards and the special 


Ts 


M comments. ] 


Mos lem electors. The evil of double elections is that the choice of the 


alhobed electoral colleges is not often the choice of the electors in the first 
instance and the double election system gives much scope for unedifying 


personal canvassing. The elective franchise has been given to so few that 


a direct election by them should present no difficulties. We are glad, 

therefore, that Sir Edward Baker’s Government has moved in the matter so 

effectively. We hope that the enquiry will result in salutary changes in the 

Bengal Council Regulations and that in their wake will come on needed 

come in the regulations for the supreme and the other subordinate 
ouncils. 


"12. “The Bengal Government have taken a right step in appointing a 
Mahrdtia (17), 19th Committee of officials and non-officials to deli- 
Feb ' berate. on the modifications in the Council 

Regulations. The points on which the Committee’s 
Opinion is requested are :—‘ the degree of representation to be provided for 
the educated middle classes, and the question whether direct voting should 
be substituted for voting by delegates in elections by local bodies and 
Muhammadan constituencies.’ There are five official and seventeen non- 
official members on the Committee. Although the arrangement is not quite an 
unmixed good, it is assuredly a move in the right direction. The Committee 
includes men who are outside the Council, whose opinions on the regulations 
ought to carry weight and who will bring the light of popular opinion to bear 
upon the discussion of the regulations. The step taken by the Government of 
Bengal might be taken by the other Local Governments with much advantage 
and usefulness.” 


13. The London Times informs us that looking to the great difficulty 
generally encountered in finding suitable men for 
Comments on the re- '2¢ Executive Councils, the Secretary of State has 
ported alteration of pen- been pleased to sanction the alteration of pension 
sion rules to allow High Yrulesso asto sallow High Court Judges to accept 
Court Judges to accept these posts. J'he only conclusion this leads to is 
Executive Council posts. that eligible candidates can be found only from the 
P gee “erg (73), High Court Bench. We are of opinion that this 
15th Feb. ; Sdn Varta- idea of the London Times is one-sided and likely to 
man (46), 16th Feb. 
create erroneous impressions. The fact is that the 
portfolio generally assigned to the native member 
is that of Law, for which men of the legal profession alone are eligible. But 
the leading men in this profession earn much more than the pay of the 
Executive member, as was seen in the case of Mr. Sinha, and so are unwilling 
to take up the post. Government should, therefore, raise the emoluments of 
the Law membership so as to attract lawyers of high calibre io it. This would 
be warranted by the fact that in England, the emoluments of the Law 
officers of Government such as the Lord High Chancellor, Attorney Generals 
and others are far higher than those of the other Ministers of the Crown. 
They should also be allowed under certain conditions to practise. The new 
principle of selecting members from the High Court Bench gives rise to a 
state of affairs equally unfortunate for the High Court and the Government. 
Hitherto the High Court has been regarded with respect as the stronghold of 
public liberty, simply because it is independent of the Executive and is 
responsible to the Crown alone. But this opening up of the Executive 
Councillorship as a higher post for High Court Judges will more or less 
influence this independence and will raise in the minds of the Native Judges 
of the High Courts a natural desire to please the local authorities. Ata time 
when the separation of Judicial and Executive functions is being urged, this 
opening up of a seat in the Executive Council to the High Court J udges is 
an extremely retrograde measure. ,We wish, therefore, that the information 


1s quite incorrect and some other way will be found out of the difficulty in 


obtaining capable men for the Councils. [The Sdnj Var tamdn makes similar 


14. “ His Excellency the Governor while laying the foundation stone 
of the Tata Hydro-Electric bag sia yy , 
ye -. speech which -we own we have perused with 
tistellcaey the es oe mixed feelings. At the outset His Hxcellency 
speech on the occasion of attempted to controvert the generally prevalent 
the laying of the found- opinion that India is becoming poorer from 
ation stone of the Tata day to day. Gir Geortfe cited certain figures in 
~— mg agg 4) Support of his view. ‘This subject is, however, of a 
th Fe a ads (49), hizhly controversial character, and it is certainly 
2 eS too important to be satisfactorily disposed of ina 
short speech like the one delivered by His Excellency 
on last Wednesday. Thé better minds of India strongly hold a view which 
is diametrically opposed to that held by the official classes who think that 
India is more prosperous than before. It is, of course, quite probable that 
certain classes may have grown richer than before, but it cannot be denied 
that the country as a whole is poorer than before—a fact admitted by more 
than one high Government officer. As we have already remarked, this topic 
is of a highly contentious character.:and hence does not admit of an easy 
solution. We wish, therefore, His Excellency had abstained from referring 
to it in his speech. a 


15. Thespeech made by His Excellency Sir George Clarke on the 
occasion of laying the foundation stone cf the Tata 

Jagad Vritt (117), 12th Hydro-Hlectric Works at Lonavla has completely 
Feb. proved the absurdity of the statements made by 
some self-styled patriots that the country is getting 

poorer every day under the British rule. Very few conceive the harm done 
to this country by such false statements. Many ignorant people believe 
them and are thus led to entertain feelings of hatred against their 
rulers and some of the recent outrages have been perpetrated by those who 
have been Jed astray by such mischievous statements. It is, however, to be 
regretted that though many reasonable persons are conscious of this no one 
has come forward to show the falsity of the statements that have found 
general currency among the people at large. His Excellency has also shown 


the pecuniary harm that has been done to the country by the unceasing 
outcry about its growing poverty inasmuch as foreign capitalists hesitate to 


invest their capital in Indian enterprises and thus the industrial progress of 
the country is very tauch hampered. Our people are very backward in 
investing their hoarded wealth in commercial enterprises. The industries of 
the country cannot get on without the aid of foreign capital. It is the 
advice of His Excellency to the true patriots of this country that instead of 
engaging themselves in the boycott movement which increases ill-feeling 
between the rulers and the ruled and brings discredit upon the country, they 
should induce the rich amongst them to lay out their wealth in promoting 
useful industries. ‘I'he complete failure of the boycott movement and the 
increase of Indian trade in spite of it, as shown by Sir George Clarke, will, we 
hope, turn the energies of thoughtless propagandists into useful channels. 


16. His Excellency Sir George Clarke is very keen on refuting the 
‘Drain’ theory and proving that India is not getting 

Pe HS rakish (60), poorer under the Britishrule. We fully agree with 
(144), 13th Feb. His Excellency as regards the futility of the boycott 
movement and would join His Excellency in asking 

the well-wishers of India to turn their energies into better channels, but we are 
constrained to say that His Excellency was not treading on safe ground in 
referring to tae ‘increasing’ prosperity of India. We are greatly indebted to 
His Excollency for his personal interest in the welfare of India and for the pains 


he took to support the Tata Hydro-Hlectric Scheme, but our gratitude to him 


does not prevent us from expressing our dissent from some of the opinions he 
expressed at the time of laying the foundation stone of the Hydro-Hlectric 


Works. It is the opinion of an eminent economist that figures can prové 
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anything and the sar a.8aid 9 figures quoted by His Excellency in the 
course of his. speeo eh. “ nae ant yrs opinion, that itis not right to draw an inference 
of India’s prosperity from the figures of export and import trade and from the 
eposits -in’ banks : for much of the trade is controlled by foreigners and 
 - ‘the money in ban! 8 is not wholly Indian. The profits from industries and 
tex prises go to Europeans, while nothing but the daily wages fall to the lot 
| of Indians. The profits accruing to foreign capitalists cannot be said to 
materially advance the prosperity of India. History proves beyond the possibi- 
lity of doubt that Manchester has secured every facility to outrival India in 
her own markets, and if Indian.trade is growing, it is doing so in spite of the 
partiality shown by Government to the interests of Manchester. The Excise 
duty on Indian cotton manufactures is a living testimony of the partiality of 
Government to Manchester at the expense of Indian interests and no amount 
of argument on the part of Sir George Clarke can ever succeed in removing 
the general impression prevalent in the matter. Itis, however, a3 far away 
from truth to say that India is not progressing at all as to say that it 1s pro- 
gressing rapidly. The truth lies between the two extremes. His Excellency 
has been able to present the present times to advantage by comparing them with 
the past; the real test would be to compare the present condition of India with 
what it might have been under more favourable circumstances. Then alone 
would the popular contention be appreciated by our critics. People are 
opposed to the application of foreign capital to Indian industries as it 
tends to give the monopoly of the profits to foreigners and leaves India poor 
as before. ‘The initial difficulties which the Tata Iron works had to encoun- 
ter distinctly shcw the attitude of Government towards foreign capital and 
their aversion to indigenous capital. Another example of Government's 
leaning towards foreigners is the rapid extension of railways at the risk of 
neglecting irrigation which is of greater importance to this country. It must 
be admitted that His Excellency Sir George Clarke exerted his utmost to get 
the Tata Hydro-Electric Scheme financed by Indian capital, but we very much 
wish that he had not taken the trouble to defend the mistaken policy of, others. 
and to show that it was right. [The Sudhdrak makes somewhat similar 
remarks and adds :—In his desire to prove the increasing prosperity of India 
and to run down those who along with economists like Dadabhoy, Ranade, 
Dutt and Gokhale think that India is getting poorer, His Excellency seems 
to have forgotten the cruelties practised by the East India Company on Indian 
weavers and the concessions the British Government has always given to 
Manchester to put down Indian cotton manufacture.|_ « 
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it *17. “His Excellency Sir George Clarke availed himself of the opportu- 
nity he got in inaugurating the Hydro-Electric 

Gujardti (84), 19th Scheme at Lonavla to try to demolish certain theo- 
Feb., Eng. cols. ries current in the country in connection with the 
economic condition of the people......... We are 

constrained to remark that it would have been much better if His Excellency 
had, omitted all reference to Lancashire. What causes contributed to the 
decline of the cotton and other industries of India in the early part of the last 
century is a matter of history. Itis a gloomy and by no means an edifying 
chapter in‘the annals of this country, and we feel that in the interest of the 
present and the future progress of indigenous industries the less said about 
it, the better. The cotton excise duties are enough to remind us of the grossly 
unfair way in which India has been long treated. While we welcome the 
use of English capital to exploit the resources of this country we do so with 
the reservation that it ought to be utilised and managed by Indians them- 
seives......... Lhe figures in connection with the output of gold, coal and 
manganese quoted by His Excellency give no correct idea of the advance of 
indigenous industries. What do these figures after all show? They are an 
indication of large quantities of foreign capital used by Kuropean miners to 
work their concerns at considerable profit to themselves. ‘The gain of Indians 
is the wages earned by the coolies and other subordinate workmen. This is 
_ perhaps inevitable in the present backwardness of the country. But all the 
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same the fact has got to be faced. It is also the duty of the State as far as 
possible to conserve the resources of the country in the interests of the 
people and to encourage and train them to take their due part. in such large 
undertakings.” 


18. The Kesart welcomes hema pe ey the project of the Tata 
Hydro-Electric Works a ays a generous tribute to 

F Smad (121), 14th Feb. ; the foresight and patrio ‘ay af the late Mr. J. N. 

drwar Vritt (110), 16th Tat 0 

Heb. ata. Commenting on His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke’s speech at Lonavla, it writes:—India does 

not get rich or poorif only a cry of poverty or wealth is raised. Some 
constructive action should be undertaken both by the people and Government. 
The wealth of a country depends on the daring and working capacity of the 
nation. Government also should take care of technical education, encourage 
small industries, attract foreign capital, but see that it does not exploit the 
wealth of the countr y, and protect home manufactures by suitable laws. Those 
who talk about the poverty of India base their remarks on the policy pursued 
by the British administration in older days and still followed in some respects 
in the presentdays. Though the ‘ Drain’ theory may be debatable, is it not a 
fact that the East India Company destroyed Indian industries ? It is not an 
invention of Indians but a fact testified to by English witnesses and economists. 
We have to see whether Government would proscribe their works. But even 
then truth cannot be belied. Is it nota fact that countervailing duties on 
Indian cottons were imposed at the bidding of Manchester? Even if we say 
done is done, do Government adequately protect Indian industries from a 
national point of view? What arrangements have they made for technical 
education? Can His Excellency dare say that they are sufficient for the needs 
of the nation and befitting to the dignity of Government? Can he say that 
free trade has uniformly benefited India? Is it on account of or in spite of 
the economic policy of Government that we have started the few industries 
we have? Weare thankful to the present sympathetic attitude of Govern- 
ment towards the growth of Indian industries. But what objection is there if 
we maintain that the policy of Government was quite mistaken in the past and 
that even at present it has not sufficiently improved? [The Dhdrwar Vritt 
reproduces the articles of the Kesari on the Tata Hydro-Hlectric Scheme 

without acknowledgment.| 


19. ‘“ Wehave read, and re-read, with keen disappointment, and some- 

thing more, the reply given by the Bombay Govern- 

ment to the Honourable Mr. Bhureri’s interpellation 

AGTEENG DOMIAORSS OB sd aus re-crant, on restricted tenure, of lands 
the reply to an interpella- 

tion by the Honourable previously held on the ordinary survey tenure and 

Mr. Bhurgriin the last Yelinquished on the understanding that after re- 

meeting of the Bombay survey they would be given back on the old terms, 


Legislative Council. [Here the paper quotes the interpellation and the 
sind Journal (25), 9th yeply.].......... Every part of the reply is open to 
ev. 


grave exception. We are forced to say that the 
gentleman who framed the answer was in the repre- 
hensible mood of trifling with the questioner and trifling with the Council itself. 
If there was ‘no information’ where was the difficulty in calling for it, or 
promising to callfor it? And as for aggrieved individuals appealing to the 
Local Government for redress, it beats anything we have seen 1n evasiveness. 


/ 


If enquiry were made, it would be found that several such aggrieved have - 


tried to get back their land on the old tenure, but the local authorities have 
turned a deaf ear. Moreover this is acase-not of one or two or several 
individuals having suffered, but of ageneral line of policy, and a general 
principle of administrative conduct, and as such it is certainly incumbent on 
Government to enquire into the allegations and correct the local authorities 
found interfering with the rights of Zamindars. Of course, it is open to 
Government, after being satisfied as to the fact. to say that they think that 
local authorities have acted in tke best interests of the Zamindars who are 


themselves incapable of understanding their interests. But it is really too 


shocking to be told that it is no affair of the higher authorities ! ” 
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“train: page Disnbihert” Stone while ieavatieg from 
och yeaah at Palas -Karkch! Fs Hyderabad ag 7: rap of 
ina ; @ comment by every paper—Indian and Anglo-Indian. 
sgisla ot ot the Sep “It is gratifying to observe that the Anglo-Indian 
ty Officer on a. papers have realised the wisdom of not attempting 
f tation i in Sind. to minimise the consequences of such conduct by 
Sindh (63), 11th Feb. 4 foglish Military officer.......... The matter, we 
Eng. cols. are sure, will not be dropped.......... In England any 

such unruly conduct by a person howsoever high 
slated will end in the stopping of the train and the immediate arrest and 
conviction of the culprit. Those who know travelling in the United Kingdom 
know well the complete obedience to law and order and strictness with which 
rules and regulations are obeyed, without distinction of colour and creed. In 
India it is otherwise. In England remedy and punishment will be quick and 
exemplary. In India if the immediate remedy be not available, the punish- 
ment at least should be deterrent.” 


21. Commenting on the reported unpleasant scene between the Honour- 
able Mr. Allahbux Khan Tdélpur and a European 

Jém-e-Jamshed (88), Lieutenant in the British army at the Karachi 
16th Feb. Railway Station, the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—Owing 
to the aversion several white men feel for black men 

we find them losing their temper every now and then, and the result is that 
numerous reports of the manifestations of their hatred towards the natives 
continue to be received. If in their own country the Indians are hated, 
and made'to leave railway compartments by these discourteous whites who 
conduct themselves as if the God’s prerogative had been conferred upon them, 


the former do no wrong in crying out for justice. If the Lieutenant 


could with impunity go the length of threatening to use his sword upon 
the Honourable gentleman and deprive him of his seat and the Railway 
authorities could quietly suffer their own regulations to be disregarded, it is 
high time that. the Railway Company should be invested with the necessary 
powers to prosecute such miscreants and have them punished, And the 
higher authorities also should inflict exemplary punishments on those who 
voluntarily transgress the law and behave in an arbitrary manner. These 
self-willed officials regard the Indians 14s mere dumb cattle, and so severe 
notice ought to be taken of their misdemeanour. One Anglo-Indian paper 
justly remarks in this connection :—* India is no country at all for the vagaries 
of ill-bred cubs, masquerading under the guise of sahebs in responsible positions 
and the sooner this is made abundantly clear to all and sundry, the better.”’ 


22. Itis to be regretted that the Bombay High Court has refused the 
application of one Kaisamali Jasrambhai, a Khoja 

Adverse comments on gentleman, to allow him to be represented by Mr. 
the refusal of the Bombay Sinha, the ea-executive Councillor of the Viceregal 
High Court to allow Mr. Council, in a suit coming before Justice Beaman on 


opel Poriginal nie the 20th instant. The applicant has been placed in 


of the High Court. a very awkward position by the decision of the High 
Indu Prakdsh (115), Court as all the eminent counsels have been engaged 
9th Feb. by his opponent. Wevery much wish that the High 


Court had granted the application and had given 
Bombay the opportunity of listening to the arguments of so eminent a lawyer 
as Mr. Sinha. 


28. “ We referred some time ago to the official criticism that the Temper- 
ance workers at Poona had offered plenty of destruc- 

.. tive criticism, but done little practical work and had 
ériticiam yer ai Tope not helped the authorities with practical suggestions. 
ance workers of Poona Not long ago the complaint against certain Temper- 


and Bombay. ance workers was that they were a little too practical ; 
indian Rpestator (11), that not being content with preaching beyond 
18th Feb. the ambit of the influence of liquor-ships, they 


stationed themselves in the. Waiatty of the shops 
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and fried to restrain men from entering the. places of temptation. 
The Poona Association’s reply shows that the workers studied carefully the 

way in which the Abkdri regulations were operating ; brought irregularities to 

the notice of the authorities ; suggested when the shops might be closed and 

during what hours they might be kept open; supplied a copy of temperance 

songs which might be introduced in primary schools; and pressed other 

reforms on the attention of the authorities. In the opinion of the authorities 

the suggestions offered by the Association might not have been practical. 
That is not the fault of the Association. In view of the criticism of temper- 

ance work by Abkari officers, it would be interesting to know the official 

conception of practical work in the promotion of temperance. At present the 

official criticism happens to be more destructive than constructive.” 


24. The way in which the responsible officers like the Abkari Com- 
_ missioner write their reports is illustrated by the 
PP ect a5 erp unfounded statements concerning the Poona and 
Feb. Bombay Temperance Associations in the last Excise 
report. We havealready shown how mistaken the 
remarks on the Poona ‘l'emperance Association are (vide paragraph No. 32 | 
of Weekly Report No. 5 of 1911). The Bombay Association have addressed a lf 
letter on the same subject to Government and have requested them to express | 
regret for having made baseless remarks. It would be a matter for congra- 
tulation if the advisers of Government show that they possess the generosity 
to acknowledge the mistakes committed. The sale of liquor is daily 
increasing. ‘The evil cannot be removed by the removal of some liquor-shops. 
The Bombay Temperance Council have laid great stress on the point that 
the sale of liquor will not be reduced till Government fix the maximum 
quantity of liquor to be sold annually ina shop. Much would be done if at 
least this reform is introduced under the regume of Sir George Clarke. The 
existing liquor-shops are not situated at appreciable distances from one an- 
other at present. In these circumstances removal of a few liquor-shops 
means nothing. We do not think that the request preferred by the Bombay 
Association will be granted inasmuch as in some districts the Abkari farmer 
has to bind himself to sell certain minimum quantity of liquor, even at 
present. The closing and opening hours of liquor-shops are a little bit more 
satisfactory and we are thankful to Government for the small concession. We 
suggest to Government that they should enforce the old Resolution that 
liquor-shops should be closed at sunset, arrived at after mature deliberation 
but suppressed by the bureaucrats for fifty years. ‘I'he Poona Abkari Com- 
mittee had unanimously voted that liquor-shops should be opened at 10-30 
a.M. We do not see what moral right Government have to reject the proposal. 
[The Dharwar Vritt reproduces without acknowledgment the foregoing note 
of the Kesari.| 


20. ‘Anant’ writes to the Prakdsh to say that the mere change of site 

3 of certain liquor-shops in Satara town which the 

_ Suggestion for the clos- authorities propose to effect would not suffice for 

ing of certain liquor- checking the sale of liquor in the town which has 
shors at Satara. shown enormous increase during the last two 

Prakdsh (134), 15th 8" dered A deg padeng 

Feb. spite of the decrease of the population of the town. q 

He, therefore, suggests that the liquor-shops situated t 

in Mandai and Malharpeth should be entirely closed from the next year in n| 


the interests of the people. 


26. “Though there are no strikes or other disturbances symptomatic 

of discontent among the mill operatives of Bombay 

Suggestion for an to be noticed at present, there can be no doubt that 
inquiry into the condition several thousands among them must be keenly 
of the mill-hands in feeling the effect of the present slump in the cotton 
poeanty —, = . industry. Nearly a dozen or more mills had been 
pate a ele mL working short time for the Jast six months, and since 
Indu of Bombay (13), the commencement of the present year over fifteen 
llth Feb. — mills have completely stopped work, necessarily 


throwing out of employment. thousands. of mill-hands. 
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nildings s and other works ‘ard in progress 

hich may .afford work: to s But it is not always easy for 

lenly. go in for’ new sort: of employment. . Anyhow, the 

“present; deplor: jle. condition among the mill population deserves to be 

“thoroughly: ventigel ted to find out the real measure of distress that may 
prevail and 1 to suggest remedies for an amelioration thereof.” 


997, ’ ‘We are glad to learn from a Press Note issued last week that the 
: f celebrations of the Ganpati festival. in 1910 were 
a let that the . everywhere free from the objectionable features of pre- 
next Muharram yijous years. This, it is said, was due to the judicious 


99 t Gonpati holidays. precautions taken by several district officers in con- 


sequence of the ‘orders issued by the Government of 
Bio oc Han. apna Bombay in August last, as wel! as to the evident 
wish of the great mass of ithe people that this purely 
religious festival should no longer be perverted by disloyal agitators to their 
own ends. The Governor in Council looks with confidence to the leaders of 
the people for their continued help in preventing any abuses in future. We 
earnestly trust that Government may be able to issue a similar note next 
year regarding the Muharram celebration. ‘There is no reason to think that 
a similar appeal to the Muhammadan public as that issued last year to the 
Hindus will not meet with as favourable a reception.” 


28. A new arrangement has been in vogue for the last three or four 
months, under which the sorting office for all postal 
i Alleged Postal grievance articles except Registered and V. P. ones has been 
ie ab | rab re removed from the City Post Office to the Baroda 
ee rt Sayajyt Vijay (47), tat: 
1: 16th Feb. ation. The result is that for posting bigger articles, 
requiring to be handed over personally at the sorting 
office, people have to waste time and money in going up a long way to the 
. station, which unluckily is far away from the populated parts of Baroda. 
The registered papers and journals, which the rules require to be handed over 
personally at the sorting office, have similarly to be taken for posting to the 
station. Again, the Station Sorting Office is so small that these papers have 
to be heaped up outside it for want of room, and with hundreds of passengers 
on the station and these things, with stamps on, being allowed to be about on 
the platform, there is a great danger of their being lost. We cannot under- 
stand what advantage the Postal Department derives from this system, which 
inflicts so much hardship and loss of money and time on the public. 


i | 29. ‘Lex’ writes in the Phenix :—‘‘ We understand that Mr. Whittle, 
i the City Deputy Collector, Karachi, is to retire at 


tine re of the end of March next and it is rumoured that Mr. 
appointin non-Kuro- 
pean City Deputy Col- Richardson is to succeed him as the idea, they say, 


i , + Karéch; seems to be that a Christian should always be 
Hf *Phania a, sth Feb. appointed to this post.......... The City Deputy 
i Collector in the performance of his duties has to 
déal more with the public than any other public servant. It is, therefore, 
desirable that either a Hindu or a Muhammadan be appointed to the post as 
he will be expected to know more of the habits and customs of the people 
than one who does not know them.” 


80. “The chief reason cf paucity of co-operative credit banks in Sind 
is that there is no separate establishment to arrange 
Suggestions for extend- foy the extension of co-operative credit movement 


ing the co-operative credit . 
2 Srna - Sind. in the Province. No doubt the Registrar does all 


Al-Hagq (59), 11th Feb., he can to induce zamindars to start banks, but 


Eng. cols. such occasional advice creates but a transitory effect 
tae on the mind of Sind Moslem zamindars, who, in 
a: @ majority of cases, are illiterate and unenlightened. Without the help of the 


educated there is little hope that the masses can ever be delivered from the 
grip of usury.......... 80 completely are ryots in the hands of the money- 
Tenders that.in some industries they can control absolutely the price which 
the cultivators ; receive for their produce. The ryots are thus hemmed in 


SY es fetes 
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without a chance of escape. Only co-operative credit. societies: can: resoue 
them from these hardships.. Unless some: effective:measures are.adopted -to 
create interest in their mind, it will’be. impossible to expect any perceptible 
advance in this direction........... If Government can see their way to appoint 
one or two Inspectors to every District who, with the assistance of. District 
officers, will inculcate on zamindars the benefits resulting from co-operative 
credit banks, there is little doubt that the number of such banks in Sind will 
steadily increase.’ fe 


- 
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Legislation. 


Ol, Commenting on the curtailment of the working hours of 
adult labourers by the Factory Bill the Oriental 
Comments on the Review writes :—“ The Government has by its action 
eee z ‘e- Bull. 19) eiven direct support to the impression that prevails 
15th Feb. eview ('%), in the country that Lancashire has turned the screw 
in bringing about the Bill. The Honourable Messrs. 
Madholkar and Dadabhoy gave expression to this impression and several 
Anglo-Indian papers have taken umbrage at it. But in expressing that idea 
they but represented the general opinion of the country. What object, 
it is asked, can the Government have in flouting Indian public opinion and 
foisting upon the mill-industry a Bill which the leaders of the industry unite 
in declaiming as adverse to its interests ?”’ 


"Oz. “* The viscous according to a Reuter’s telegram, regrets that English 
unofficial members associated themselves with the 

Indian Social ‘cian Indians in opposing the Factories Bill in the Viceroy’s 
(10), 19th-Feb. Legislative Council, the implication being that 
Indian factory-owners were more given to overwork- 

ing their work-people than English owners. One of the most curious features 
of recent discussions on this subject is the way in which the temporary long 
hours of Bombay mills during some months six years ago have been made 
most of while the permanent long hours of European-owned mills in Calcutta 
and in Northern India have almost escaped comment. ‘The weavers in the 
Jute mills of Calcutta are invariably on duty for the full number of hours 
which the mill runs, namely, fifteen or sixteen hours a day, without any regular 
midday interval as prescribed by law. Similarly the law relating to the 
employment of children is also ignored in the Calcutta mills. The Zmes 
had no reason whatever to expect that English factory owners in India would 
be less opposed to the Factory Bill than the Indian owners. Unless the 
immunity which they have hitherto enjoyed had made them unconcerned 
about any amendment in the law, they have very good reason not only to 


join but to lead the Indian mill-owners in opposing the changes proposed i in 
the Bill.” 


383. “The Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla’s Bill for the Registra- 
c oe ee tion of Charities while supplying full facilities for 
ssa Raciairelion Bill “’, knowing the terms and conditions of each public 
Phenix (20), 15th Feb, Charity and for obtaining inspection of accounts 
periodically, safeguards the trustees themselves 
from frequent demands from interested parties for the inspection of accounts, 
costly litigation in the High Court and reckless allegations brought 
against their honesty and integrity. In our oyinion, no right- thinking and 
honest person can have an objection to the aforesaid provisions. We “have 
every hope that the Bill will have a smooth sailing in the Council Hall, not- 
withstanding any agitation which may be set i outside the Hall by interested 
persons.” 


Education. 


*34, “‘ We confess we do not altogether approve of denominaticnal edu- 

: cational institutions, especially in a country like 
Comments on the India of warring creeds and communities. There is 
proposed Muhammadan - gjyeady a talk of a Hindu University to be called 
Lie -abeher 34), 19th into being at Benares, and the Honourable Pandit 
¥ eb., Eng. PY fic Madan Mohan Malaviya has been actively moving 
ps in the matter. Mrs. Besant’s University.with a 

ie pres -:. Royal Charter has. been the subject of discussion for 
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;.) A Ohitistian University has ‘been talked about and will goon 
We: ‘are afraid these denominational Universities with their 
— peotarie “9c shoo Is a hind colleges will prove a disintegrating force ‘repelling »the 
es rio ous races and creeds in India into water-tight compartments, detrimen- 
tally to. the unificati 


ion of the.country.......... Sectarian sentiments -and tend- 
idies are infectious, and denominational Universities, be they Hindu, Moslem 
Or Christian, in our present situation, are hardly calculated to be beneficial. 
We are opposed to denominational Universities on principle, and think that 
the effects of a lack of religious and moral education in India are being unduly 
exaggerated. That the existing Universities stand in need of vast improve- 
ments is undeniable. It is equally undeniable, however, that for the past 
fifty years they have exercised a potent influence for good on the people of the 
country. What India sorely needs is the further spread of Western ideas and 
Western culture among the masses of this vast continent. That the secular 
education imparted in our existing Universities is not incompatible with 
Oriental scholarship and culture needs no proof. It is to be found in the 
many distinguished scholars and devoted students of ancient literature and 
philosophy that they have produced. The scholarship can be further en- 
couraged by suitable facilities. But to try to reproduce in these days the 
ancient seats of learning like those of Cordova and Benares is, we are afraid, 
a waste of money and energy.” 


ire a’ 


39. “As might be expected, the policy of the Bombay Government - 
defining its own duties towards secondary education 
Comments on the recent has been assailed from many quarters. The chief 

Government Press Note point of attack is the desire of Government to main- 


on Secondary Hducationin tain only one High School in a District and to 


ft so orapate 158), 15th Feb make if more efficient than hitherto by increasing 


{ 7 Eng. cols. its fees and expenditure. Such a policy, it is feared, 
' | would debar the middle class people, w2., the 
i 7 Brahmins, from pursuing the course of High School education.......... We 


Ip would indeed be sorry to see the gifted boys of the Brahmin community going 
i without education by the raising of the fees or anything the Government 
may do. It would be an injustice to that intelligent class; and worse still, 
it would inflict on the country the loss of many learned men that the country 
H expects to have from among the Brahmins. But the real question is: would 
HH] the Government policy produce the results feared? That is a question 
: ~ which the critics would do well to ccnsider over before ascribing various 
I motives to the Government. The Brahmin community never loses an 
i opportunity to complain that their young men getalamentably wretched 


1) eure education and are rather spoilt than improved atthe end of their careers. 
hi. There is certainly some truth in this accusation and the truth would remain 
H (| until the ‘ Matriculants ’ continue to show their aptitude for nothing but the 
i clerical desk and the community of the educated abounds in weaklings and 
desperadoes who would disgrace any society. Is this the sort of men 
| the Brahmins desire to perpetuate and increase ?.......... If the finances of 
| the country could permit of secondary education being made absolutely free 
to Brahmin boys—after the needs of the masses being of course satisfied—we 
i would only rejoice at it. Till such an era dawns upon us, we have to choose 
1) : between wholesome education given to a limited number and a system of 
| | education diffused over an inordinately large number of boys belonging to 


one class and leading to physical, mental and moral weakness of the world. If 
the true wishes of the parents of these boys were consulted, there would be a 
consensus of opinion in favour of the former course........... It ought to be the 
endeavour of all well-wishers of the country that such beautiful material should 
He be carefully utilised and turned into the splendid things that they bid fair to be. 
ile The Government are right in saying that the best part of their subjects shall 
ie not be in this way wasted or turned into instruments of evil........... Instead 
of frittering away its means for diffusion of an education which is really an 
evil, the state ought to try to educate the boys, though they as be few, to be 
useful citizens and not anarchists and sedition-mongers.”’ 


86. The difficulty of securing good buildings, efficient teachers ‘and 
other accessories have practically rendered the 

“Khdndesh Vaibhav  starticg of ‘private High Schools an impossibility. 
4128), 18th: Feb. Moreover in these troublous times no person will 
fee BOSE dare:to undertake sucha private enterprise, as the 
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niisconduct of a single student may draw the displeasure of Government upon - 
the whole school and so ruin its ‘prospects. We trust that the proposal of 
Government to increase the fees of secondary schools by 50 per cent. will not be 

given effect to in the case of Khandesh for not only is the District much back- 
ward in education but its public-spirited people have contributed over a lakh - 
and sixty thousand rupees towards secondary education. No other districts 

in this Presidency have spent so much money over their High Schools. We. 
can, therefore, claim as a right that the fees on secondary education in Khan- 
desh should not be increased. We hope our leaders will take the matter up 
and make the necessary representations to Government. 


37. Weare given+to understand that the life of Socrates in Marathi 
by Krishnashastri Chiplunkar has been removed by 


Protest against the 
removal of the Life of 
Socrates in Marathi from 
the sanctioned list of books 
of the Educational Depart- 
ment. 

Subodh 
12th Feb. 


Patrika (54), 


Government from the list of books sanctioned for 
the Educational Department. The book has been 
in use for the last fifty years in schools, and was also 
appointed for a University Hxamination. It is the 
Only good biography written in Marathi and we have 
never heard of its having produced any mischievous 
effect on the minds of students. ‘It is, therefore, 


a great misfortune for Maharashtra that the 
debarred’ from schools under the liberal regime of 
Sir George Clarke. The Karmanuk also seems to have been boycotted by 
Government. It was not explained atthe last meeting of the Legislative 
Council why it had incurred the displeasure of Government. 


book should have been 


388. Commenting on the reported exclusion of Burke from the curriculum 
of the Calcutta University the Gujardti reiterates in 
its humorous columns the views given expression to by 
reported exclusion of the Jdm-e-Jamshed last week [summarised in para- 
Burke from the curriculum graph 50 of Weekly Report No. 6] and in the course 
of the Calcutta University. f it I b a, a OT id-f 
Gujardti (34), 12th Of its remarks observes :—Is at world-famous 
Feb. Kdmund Burke boycotted? Nay I forgot! When 
there was atalk in India about the boycotting of 
British goods it was declared seditious. Then if I boycott.those whose mother- 
tongue is English and also the language itself, will not my action be seditious ? 
Now that the Calcutta University has moved in the matter it will not be any 
wonder if the. Bombay University follows suit. If Devas’ Political Economy 
was removed from the list of University text-books, why should not Burke’s 
French Revolution suffer the same fate? Now what are the books substituted 
by the Calcutta University ? Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship is no doubt 
a thoughtful work, but in point of diction could hardly compare with Burke’s 
French Revolution. The other book selected, viz., Cowper's Letters, is fit for 
being a text-book for the Matriculation and yet it is prescribed for the B.A. 
course. After the banishment of Burke from the University whose will be 
the next turn ? My idea runs in the direction of prohibiting the works of 
John Stuart Mill and his disciple, Lord Morley, from being brought into India. 
For both of them studied Burke’s philosophy and Lord Morley has gone the 
length of writing a critical survey of Burke’s life. 


Comments on the 


fatlways. 


39. 


Suggestions for prevent- 
ing accidents on Indian 


‘‘ One leading cause of accidents on Indian Railways has arisen from 
a false economy on the part of Government and 
Boards of Directors.. The one great demand is for 
reduced working expenditure, and that in every con- 


See Times (22) ceivable direction without much reference to effici- 
11th Feb. ’ ency, and the safety of the travelling public. Take 


| the matter of brakes of the automatic type. How 
few mixed and passenger trains are furnished with the Westinghouse, or any 
other kind of steam or vacuum brake?......... It is high time, too, that 
Government, both at Home and in India, arrived at very plain decisions 
regarding the maximum time railway men should be on duty. Especially is 
this needful in the case of those who are compelled.to endure the wear and. 
con 2380—7 
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f ‘eng os 30 wor te th 2. no > small iniatler. to stand on the. footplates hours ° 
er, ig not only the strain of the constant look-out, which must: 
ry direction, but the wear and tear. of muscular and nerve : 


onde, ‘ariain % rie a the rattle and noise of the engine itself. A limit is neces- 
sary to this kind of strenuous labour, and it should cease when a few hours of. 


“has been performed.......... 


such work Even an engine, made up as it is of 
jron and. deg cannot be run over a certain distance, but must have time to. 
cool off, or trouble will come. An evil practice exists, of reducing the number. 


of train hands, and demanding extra running from the remaining ones, who 


are not permitted sufficient time for the much needed rest. If itis considered. 


to be criminal to use intoxicants. when on duty itis no less criminal to 
overwork a man under conditions in which he is unable to do his work with 
the maximum of physical and mental strength necessary to safe work- 
ing.......... Sometimes the strain on these men is very cruel, but they dare - 
not refuse to work for fear of being placed on the Black List. We know of 

cases where men prefer rest to extra time payments, but they are not allowed » 


the option of resting. 
ought to cease.......... 


If they do, they are marked men.- Such injustice 
Government should also amend the accepted proce- 


dure adopted at the inquiries made when serious action is taken in case of 
train accidents. These enquiries are made by departmental officials and the 


public are rigidly excluded. 


This should no longer be done. A represent- 


ative of the Workingman’s Association should have a seat on such enquiries 
and not only the Station Master, Guard and Engineman should be examined, 
but also the officials over whose line thé accident occurred. An independent 
enquiry of this kind would soon lead to a diminution of accidents, and pro- 


vide for safer train working.......... 


The time has come when official and 


employee must both share the responsibility in case of train accident, and both 


must be punished, if it is found that the accident might have been prevented 


had the working train list been drawn up in more reasonable style, so as to 


necessary physical and mental recuperation.’ 


give tired Drivers and Guards—not to forget the Station Stafi—time for 


40. “The commercial community and the public of Broach have drawn 


Comments on the re- 
presentation submitted by 
the merchants of Broach to 
the Collector re the freight 
tariff of the B. B. &C. I. 
Railway. 

Oriental Review (19), 
15th Feb. 


community in general.’ 


the attention of Government to a grievance which it 


may be hoped will be properly considered and promptly 
removed. The grievance in question is that the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway authorities have so adjusted 
the Railway rates as to do great harm to the trade of 
this port which had once a large amount of river- 
borne trade........... The representation of the com- 
mercial public of Broach protests against such a 
system and prays that the present unjust fixing of 
rates tending to crush the trade of Broach should be removed. ‘The represen- 
tation opens a question which is not a local one merely, but affects the in- 
terests of the commercial community in the whole of India. The fixing of 
Tariff rates in this country is done on an almost arbitrary basis, looking to the 
interests of particular railways only and not to those of the commercial 


41. A correspondent writes.in the Sind Gazette:—“I wish to draw 
the attention of the Railway authorities to the 
various inconveniences to which second class pas- 


Complaint about inade- 
quate second class accom- 
modation in railway trains 
between Hyderabad and 
Karachi (Sind). 

-- Sind Gazette (24), 10th 
Feb. ) 


sengers between Karachi 


and Hyderabad are 


nowadays subjected. Only one compartment for 
male passengers is provided in every train for second 
class passengers, which contains sleeping accommo- 
dation for five and sitting accommodation for nine 


passengers only.......... 


There should be at least 


two, if not three, such compartments provided in each train for males.......... 
Whereas the words ‘ To sleep 5 and seat 9’ are boldly staring you in the face - 
in every second class compartment, the Railway authorities whenever asked: 


at, n ray, OF 


time to disallow. more than five passengers simply inform you in reply. 
railway do not guarantee sleeping accommodation for passengers.” 


- 


27 
Municipalities. 


*42. “ We have now before us the memorandum of the Commissioner, 
Northern Division, dated 11th January 1911, detail- 

Comments on the ing the alleged irregularities and short-comings on the 
warning given by the part of the Rander Municipality and administering 
Commissioner, N. oD. 4 warning to the non-official, President and the present 


i Fg ong Mon Corporation to the effect’ that, unless the state of 


Municipality. things revealed by the memorandum is improved, 
Gujardti (34), 19th the Municipality will have to be placed in proper 
Feb., Eng. cols. hands. We have before us also a copy of the 


Resolutions unanimously passed by the Rander 


Municipality on the 6th instant, protesting against the unmerited aspersions 


cast on its present non-official head and the Corporation working under him. 
When.-these two documents are dispassionately scrutinised, a startling fact 
at once stares one in the face. It is that a grave injustice has been done to 
the present Corporation and its non-official head, since they have been held 
up to public censure and condemnation for certain acts of omission and 
commission for which the previous Corporations working under official 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents were responsible. The first item of complaint 
in the Commissioner's memorandum is that the Demand Register of taxes for 
1909-10 was not correctly posted and that the bills issued were not correct....... 
For the incorrect preparation of the Demand Register for 1909-10, the person 
responsible is surely not the present Corporation and its non-official President, 
but the then official President, Vice-President and Chairman of the Manag- 
ing Committee, the latter being the Mamlatdar of Chorasi. It was he and 
the Committee working under him that passed the Demand Register as correct 
in July 1909; and the bills were issued by him and underhis orders. The 
non-official President was selected in the latter part of August 1909; and the 
present Corporation—9 out of 12 of its Councillors being new men—came into 
existence from 1st April 1910. How they can be held responsible for the 
misdeeds of the past Corporation and its official controllers altogether passes 
one’s comprehension.......... The second ground of complaint against the 


Municipality is that the house-tax assessment was not revised as it should. 


have been every four years. Now the house-tax was introduced in Rander 
in 1898. The assessment should have been revised in 1902 and 1906. 
What did the official administrators do in those years? And if they failed 
for full 8 years, can the non-official President and his new Corporation be 
held fairly liable to such severe criticism for not having done the work of 
revising the assessment in the short time at their disposal? -The third 
complaint is as regards the shortage in the quantities of kerosine oil in 
1907-08 and 1908-09, when the Municipality was under the control of an 
official head. ‘he fourth count in the charge is its failure to take security 
bonds from some of its servants. But it can hardly be a matter for reproach 
that the non-official President was not omniscient enough to know that these 
security bonds which should have been regularly taken as a mere matter of 
official routine were not taken for several years past under the regime of an official 
President. But as soon as he came to know about the omission, he set about to 
take them, and long before the date of the memorandum of the Commissioner 
security bonds had been taken from all Municipal servants! The last com- 
plaint against the Municipality is that some Municipal Councillors were not 
properly taxed. But that again was not during the period commencing with 
the non-official regume. Lhe Commissioner, Northern Division, should in all 
fairness to the present Corporation have mentioned in his memorandum. the 
period during which the irregularities complained of were committed. As it is, 
the memorandum leaves an impression on the public mind that the serious 
irregularities noticed in it occurred during the non-official regime. If the state 
of facts now revealed proves anything, it proves this—that the official Presi- 
dents and Vice-Presidents with all their energy and good intentions were too 
busy to attend to Municipal matters and had perforce to leave them to drift. 
The memorandum says that the Councillors are divided into factions in which 
con 2380—8 
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taff take part. “The gaisittbes of the statement is denied by 
icipality and if our information b y sotrect, the Municipal work is now 
he with greater harm ony an and cordialit than at‘dny'time befofe......... 
slieve the Assistant Collector used to be the President, 
nd the Mamlatdar, the "Vice-President. and Chairman of the Managing 
omimittee, | a ri aad Président was Mr. Anderson. If our information ‘is 


- GOFTE t, se is inten to appreciate the justice and propriety of the threat 
“oonveyed. in the concluding portion of the memorandum. We have heard 

_ complaints from the mofussil that pressure is now being put upon Municipal- 
_ ities with non-official Presidents to undertake schemes with reference to 
which nothing was done under the official regime and which, without  assis- 
tance from Government, they are absolutely unable to take in hand. We 
think that if the new experiment of appointing non-official Presidents is to” be 
“@ success, they ought to be treated with greater consideration and sympathy 


than is now being done. No capable and self-respecting citizen would care to 
place himself in a thankless position with all its onerous duties and 


- responsibilities.......... No self-respecting citizen would care to spend his 


talents, energy and time by devoting himself to Municipal affairs, if he runs 
the risk of being publicly censured for no fault of his own. What applies to 
him holds good also in the case of his colleagues.......... We hope Govern- 
ment will» impress upon the Commissioners and Collectors the importance of 
watching the experiment of appointing non-official Presidents with sympathy 
and even making it asuccess by every means in their power, and the unwisdom 
of repelling busy and capable men from undertaking Municipal duties.”’ 


43. The reply given by the Rander Municipality to the warning memo 
addressed to it by the Commissioner, Northern Divi- 
Bombay Samdchdr (73),_ sion, clearly shows that the irregularities charged never 
16th Feb. | took place under the administration of the newly 
constituted Municipality and even those which ne 
place under the old Municipality with its official majority have now been reme- 
died. One remark in the reply that particularly attracts our attention is that 
‘the Municipality is glad to note that Councillors of this new Corporation are not 
divided by factions in which the Municipal staff take part.’ ‘his unanimous 
and emphatic declaration shows how harmoniously the official and non-cfficial 
element is co-operating in the newly constituted Municipality and how far 
they realise their responsibility. Going into the details, they show that the 
irregularities were all committed in the time of the official President and the 
Vice-President and that therefore they had no connection with them. The 
practice of appointing Government servants as Presidents in Municipalities is 
wrong on principle, because on account of their numerous engagements they 
cannot properly attend to Municipal business. We would not wonder if some 
such thing took place at Rander. We hope at the same time that Government 
will not fail to earn the esteem of the public by publishing an explanation of 


_the unmerited aspersions cast on the present President and the Municipaliiy. 


44, The Deshi Mitra complains that the executive of the Surat Muni- 
cipality has been apathetic in the matter of repairin 
Complaint against the roads and as an instance of its woeful neglect describes 
conservancy department the condition of the roads leading from Galemandi 
of i Suret Mameipality. + Delhi gate and from the Rice Mill to Lal Darwaja. 
eshi , Mitra (33), 16th 
ot Cee According to the paper, these roads have been 
strewn over with loose metal and are full of mud 
and that though the Chief Officer himself has experienced the inconveniences 


of the road no care has been taken to put the roadsinorder. Further 


it sarcastically remarks that the Municipality will not fail to make 


great efforts to cleunsé ‘the roads along which His Excellency, during his 
forthcoming visit, is Tikely to pass, leaving heaps of dirt and debris lying 


- ‘uneared for behind this outward show of cleanliness. In conclusion it remarks 
that His Excellency will do well to examine the above parts of the city to form 
~~ a correct idea’ ee this bc ac tee the act 
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45. “Our readers are aware that the Punjab Government has already 


Suggestion that separate 
representation may 
granted to Muhammadans 
in @ few Municipalities as 
a matter of experiment. 

Al-Hag (59), 4th Feb., 
Eng. cols. 


granted the right of separate representation to some 
Municipalities in the Punjab Presidency and the 


right is gradually being extended to others. The 


new system, we are highly gratified to note, is 
working very satisfactorily, as will be evident from 
the report of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 
who expresses his‘satisfaction at the way in which 
newly constituted Municipal Boards are working. 


All animosities and differences at present existing between the two great 
communities living in India, the Hindus and Muhammadans, for removing 
which all Indian patriots are’so anxious, are, we are of opinion, in a great 
measure due to this inequality of Hindu and Muhammadan representation on 
Municipal Boards and other self-governing bodies.......... We trust the 
authorities here will profit by the experience of the Punjab Government and 
will, as an experiment, grant the right of separate representation to.a few 
Municipalities ; if these are found to work satisfactorily, the system may be 
extended throughout the Presidency.” : 


46. Mr. Rendall’s 


Approval of Mr. Ren- 
dall’s appointment as 
administrator of Juna- 
gadh. 

Kathawar and Mahi 
oo" Gazette (79), 12th 
Feb. | 


Native States. 


appointment as administrator of Junagadh is highly 
commendable inasmuch as he is not only a capable 
Kuropean officer, but has a long experience of 
Kathiawar and is thus capable of understanding the 
cunning and intrigues of the Kathidwar States. 
Government have placed Junagadh under an obliga- 
tion by giving if such an old, experienced, cool and 
impartial officer. itis but too true that a native 
cannot be as successful as a European in adminis- 


tration. Weare sure Mr, Rendall’s appointment will be welcomed by the 
ruling family, the Bhayats, the Jagirdars and all the subjects of the State. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRiI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 28rd February riage 


* Reported in advance. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 


believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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8 } Bombay East Indian ...| Do. wae ove] DOs aoe ...| J. dg de Abreo; Hast Indian , 44 a ove 800 

4 |Commercial Gazette ...|Sukkur_... ae ae wee eee) Abdul Aziz Sheik Muhamed Suleiman ; 450 


Muhammadan Sheik ; 34. 
Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona see »»-| Daily ase ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52... eee 600 


‘ can Herald. 

6 | East and West... «se» Bombay ... .-| Monthly ... .»-| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi;} 1,000 
7 | Elphinstonian ... soa] Ss ose | Quarterly ... ees Prof P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42 ... ose 450 
8 | Evening Dispatch... »+-| Poona ese | Daily ove | S. A. Kennedy ; Wogtishien Hy Gree coe 450 
9 | Fergusson College Maga-| Do. sve see] As ‘ns oo Ve G. Kale, MA. sa sve eee o> eae 


zine. 
10 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... | Weekly... ...| Kamdékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman); 41. 


11 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do ies ‘nl anes iss .../ Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi; 500 1 
India and Champion. | 55. | | 


12 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. bil .».| Monthly... ..-| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....; 21,000 


13 |InduofBombay .. _...|_ Do. soe = ne Daily see ee} Damodar Ganesh Padhye M,A.; Hindu)... a 
(Karada Brahmin) ; 50 I 


14 | Karachi Argus ... --.| Karachi... otk WORRY. cus ...| W..G. Chapman; European ; 42... we”: 
15 | Karachi Chronicle seal BPD os ee} Do. oe +», Chainréi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 500 é 


16 | Kéthidw4r Times...  ...| Rajkot ..,  — ...| Daily wos —svee{ Jamnddds Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu) 200 
(Lohana) ; 28. 


17 | Mahrétta ve eve} Poon® = ass nee] Weekly =... j.. Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 1,000 

wan Brdhman). f 
18 | Muslim Herald ... | Bombay ... pis] SOE ee »-/ Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir; 200 
Pega: , Muhammadan ; 35. 


19 | Oriental Review ... eve} DO, 7“ coe] Weekly eee »»-| Rustomji Shépurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 on 700 . 
90 | Phenix ... ae ...| Karachi... o--| Bi-weekly ... .--| Jafar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 


21 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona _... veel Daily ooo = ove| KAwasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 ee eee 400 
and Military Gazette. | 


22 | Railway Times ... «| Bombay ... eoo| Weekly... .»-| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 


23 | St. Xavier’s College Lo. ove -eo| Quarterly ... >| Rev. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 ... pales ie 
Magazine. 


94 | Sind Gazette  ... | Karachi ... eee} Daily oe .«-| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European; 44... oe 500 


25 | Sind Journal sas ..-| Hyderabad eo| Weekly ... | Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
| (Amil) ; 42. . 


26 | Sind Times eae woe} Karachi .. soe] Bi-weekly ... ...| Khaénchand Rahuma!; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 


27 | Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay .. ee+| Quarterly ... see] Prof. P. A. Wadia; Pdrsi; 85... mre 400 
- Quarterly. | | 


Anaio-GusaRa’Tl. 
- 98 | Akhbdr-e-Soudégar _ ...| Bombay ... eee] Daily ove .-| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor; Parsi; 40 ...| 1,500 


29 | Apakshapat ose = one SUAS ooo eee] Weekly ... =... BAi MAnék, wife of Dinshdh Pestonji Gha- 500 
didli; Parsi ; 30. | | a 


80.| A’rya Prakésh ... « Bombay «. «| Do. he gia ee Rajaram Vyds; Hindu (Brah-, 1,000 
| min); 41. | 


g1| Broach Mitrs .. Broach ... «| Do. 4. «| Trikamll Harindth Thikor: Hindu (Bréh-, 875 
; | e% ma Kshatriya) ; 25. SEAS 
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57 


58 
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Guijerst Mitts 4; 
G njardti ET anch nck eee 


Jém-eJamshed ... 


Kaiser-i-Hind _... 
Kathidwar News ... 
Kathidwar Times... 
Khoja Mitra Jeo 
Praja Bandhu ... 
Rast Goftar 4s 


Sa4nj Vartamaén ... 
Shri Saydji Vijay ... 
‘Sury& Prakdsh ... 


- Anero-Mara’ta1.. 
Dnyanodays 


Dnydn Prakish 


Dnyan Prakdésh ... 
Indu of Bombuy ... 


Pragati... eee 
Subodh Patrika ... 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 

Echo ie a 
O Anglo-Lusitano... 
O Goano ... sai 
 Aneto-Buepr. 
Al-Haq ant “ e008 
Larkana Gazette ... 
Muséfir... ‘vn 
Sindhi eee eee 


eee 
" fe ‘se 


eee 


2 * 


# oe Poh cata a 


~ 


Se Re Oe eee 
. 


Meee ihe. tte LAN | ea 
Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
: els as . : ; eae ee | 
| Weekly... _...| Narotaindds Prdnjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu] 1,000 
; (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
Borat .... | Do. ae «..| Maganl4l Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,000 

| nia) ; 87. 

Bombay eee eee Do, ee pee Ichchhérém Surajram Desai ; Hindu (Surti 8, 500 

| : Bania) ; 55. 7 
Surat dis eect” DOo vais ...| FLormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... o08 700 
Ahmedabad _—s...|_-‘Do. ° ... _ ...| Somal4l Mangald4és Shéh; Hindu (Mesri| 2,800 

: Bania) ; 81, 
Bombay... eal Oe “ei ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 50... 800 

Do. .. «./Daily ... ~~... Pirozsh4h Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A.,; Parsi;/ 4,400 

34. 

Do. a sal WOEEY tes ...| Hramji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... | 2,000 
we eas eet * DOs eee ,..| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 06: noes 200 

Do. iis »».| Bi-weekly ... ,.., gamnadds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
Bombay eee eee Weekly eee eee cesece eee 

Do. eae ow: ae és ...| Jehangir Sordbji Taleydrkhan ; Parsi; 34...| 2,000 
Ahmedabad 2 ue ...| dagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdéd Brah-| 1,850 

| man); 31. 
Bombay ... sick ae vee ...| Byramji Furdoonji Marzbén ; Fern 70 ...| 1,20 

Do. sea o.| Daily ses ...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi;} 4,200 

Parsi ; 43, 

Baroda... ..| Weekly ... ...| Mdnekla] Ambéram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);; 4,200 
29. 

Surat ve sae] 0s ei ...| Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) > 29. 200 

| Rev. R.S. Hume; 28 

Bombay ... | Weekly... | 4 Rev. J. H. Abbott; 48> ... oad ce 660 
Rev. Tukdérdm ; 55 

Poona ... «(Daily ... ~—.s| (1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu| 2,500 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34. 

Do. ar ...| Weekly... — Do. do. oof ©9700 

Bombay ... _...| Daily ese D&Smodar Ganesh Pddhye, M.A,; Hindu! 2,000 
(Karahdda Brahmin) ; 50. 
Kolhapur ... ...| Weekly... ...| Dhau Baébéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
| Jain); age 45, 
Bombay ... 1 ie, a ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
wat Brahmin) ; 80. 
Bombay .. «| Weekly — ... ...| de C. F. D'Souza; Goanese;40 ... «| 1,000 
Do. bee see] ‘D0. a ...| Dr. Willivald Pais, L. M. & 3.; Goanese;} 1,000 
80. » 

Do. ze a i. ae ...| 2. X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 48 ve ot. hoe 
Hyderabad | ...| Monthly ...  ...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50.) ... 
Karachi (Sind) ...; Weekly... ...| syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin ; 31; and} 1,500 

Abdul Vahabkhan Ghul4dm Rasul; 387; 

: Muhammadans, 
Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. ek ..;| Premchand Isarddés Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
3 24. 

| . 
Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. .. oe | Kesandds Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82...) 1,800 
Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. ws see Deosing Shdmsing ; Hindu (Amil); 28 ...| 850 
Sukkur (Sind) ...| Do. | .. «| Vishindas Panjainmal(Hindy) .. ...| 1,000 
| Kardchi (Sind) .| Do. eee - Jamatmal Lélchand ; 87... i: a on 400 
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67 


69 


70 
71 


72 


73 


74 
75 


76 
qT 
78 
79 


80 


91 
92 


93 


_ 


Andhra Patrika 


Moslem ... 


Hind Vijay’ 


A Luz 


| Akhbar-e-Islam 


Amrit Mani 


|Baroda Gazette 


Bharat Jivan 
| 


| Buddhi Prakash 


Cutch-Kesari 
Din Mani ... 


Loka Mitra 
Navsari Patrika 
Navsdri Prakash 
| Praja Mitra 
Praja Pokar 


Prétahkél 
Samalochak 


Satsang ... 
Surat Akhbar 


Vasant .. 


Hinpi. 


con 2278—2 


Shri Venkateshvar Sama- 


char, 


ee es ee 


GuJARA TI. 


AnGcr1o-TELEGU. 


ENGLISH GUJARATI AND 
Urpv. 


ENGLIsH, MARATHI AND 
GUJARATI. 


ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


Bombay Samachar 


Broach Samachar 


eee 


Kaira Vartaman ... 


Kéthidwar and Mahi 
Kantha Gazette. 


K&thidwar Samachér 


Lohdna Samachar 


Political Bhomiyo... 


ace 


eee 


Bombay  ... 


Poona eee 


Baroda «exe 


Bombay ... 


Rajkot ... 
Baroda... 


Bombay ... 
Do. oe 


Broach... 


Ahmedabad 


Bombay ... 
Broach ... 
Kaira ies 


Sadra — 


Ahmedabad 


Bombay ... 


Navsari ave 


Surat wl 


Ahmedabad 


**e6@ 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Bi-weekly 


Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 


Bi-Weekly ... 


Weekly 


| Monthly 


tri-Monthly 


Fortnightly 


Do. 
Monthly 


Weekly 


ees 


Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 —.. 


Kashindth Ndgeshwar Rao ; (Madrasi Braéh- 
man); 40. 


wn 
a 
te 


Daudalli Hakim Magduballi ; Muhammad- 
an’; 35. 


— Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
1. 


; 


R. Noronha ; Goanese ; 35 


Kazi Ismail Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 45. 


Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


(Patidar) ; 39. 


Dayabhai Ramchandra Mehta ; Hindu 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. : 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homii, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 41. 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 ove 


Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. ; 


Démji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
Bania) ; 338. 
Nathaélal Rangildds (Bania) ‘os ‘iis 


Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. 

Motil4l Chhotaél4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 
Toladkia Brahman); 45. 


Rewdshankar J agjiwan Dave; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 46. 


Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 30... 


Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 


Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdés Parekh; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 
Noorkhén Amirkh4n ; Muhammadan ; 50. 
Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu intiien 


Brahman) ; 39. 
Hormasji J amshedii ; Parsi 48 ... we 


man) ; 30. 
Manilal Chhabaéra4m Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 
Brahmin) ; 43. 


Chunilal Bépoji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


Shir Biharilal ; Hindu (Bajpai en 
40 


Jovebhdt Daddbhdi Pat: Hinds 


| - 800 


Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brih-| 1,250 


1,500 


6,200 
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‘oo (NMame, esiste and age of Editor. “eee 
ae | 
«|G BR. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 500 
man); 42. 
<s ‘ eee. ee Dhar war eee eee Do. eee eee Krishnaji Hanumant Mudv Hindu 700 
| Noe aap (Vaishnav Brébman),. | | 
Be re Ey geet eek Oe i oe ‘Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdépur ; Hindu 250 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
ses sve] Gadag (Dhaérwar)...| Do, eos _ oe} Gaurishankar Rémprasdd ; Hindu eure 100 
| . Brdhman) ; 7 44, 
Mana’rat. | 
98 | A’ on mh Dhulia (West Khén-} Do. ee ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani ; Hindu - (Yajur- 500 
ae Apert desh ; vedi Brahman) ; 58. 
99 | Bakul ove ove | Ratnagiri ... © ...| Do. eee ...| Hari Dharmér4j Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 
81. 
100 | Bharat Mata see eos] AS]AMPUL oo. ...| fortnightly ...| Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada| Apont. 
Brahman) ; 20. 80 
201 | Belgaum Samachdr | Belgaum ... | Weekly .. ...| Hari rae Sdémant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 275 
: ma 
102 drakant- ... ...| Chikodi (Belgaum Do. owe ...| Ganesh -Moreshwar Khéddilkar; Hindu 100 
see ri | (Chitp4wan Brihman) ; 42. 
108 | Chandroday& ous .»-| Chiplun (Ratné- Do. ses ...| saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 150 
giri). | Brahman) ; 44, 
104 | Chikitsak ove ...| Belgaum ... jot eee ets ...| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kdmat; Hindu| 800 
Shenvi; 35. 
105 Chitragupta eee eee Karad (Satara) eee Do. eee eee eeeese ece 
| Poona ... «| Monthly ... — ...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon-| 150 
106 | Chitramaya Jagat y egret: 29. (Kon 
| ' 
“407 i Daivadnya Samichér ...|Bombay ...  ...| Do. aks "=a: gaa Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa- 500 
7 nya): 45. 
108 | Deshkélvartman ... »».| Brando] ... | Weekly a heer "ahd: Péndurang Joshi; Hinda (Brah- 150 
min 
109 | Dharma ... ..  ...| Wéi(Satéra) ©... | Monthly ... _...| Kashindth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
Brahman) ; 46, 
110 | Dhdérwér Vrité ...  ...| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly .... ...| Ke H. Mudvedkar Hindu ;(Brdhman) _... 450 
411 | Din Bandhu oa «e| Bombay sont aa — ...| Vithal G. Kokte; Hindu (Mardétha);25 ...) 1,400 
112 | Din Mitra... ve oee| Ahmednagar ost 00s vs» | Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 500 
aswel Poon =Stiwsss wwe], DO, 3s wns. | Wdman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 450 
118 | Dnydn Chakshu oona Bréhman) + 60. ( as 
11 vs vse Kolhdpur . ss], Do. —.-~—ss | Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat| 300 
114 | Dnydn Sagar p ar llbegege Me (Sdraswa 
ove | Bombay ... »».| Dail ee ...| Damodar Ganesh _— e; Hindu (Kar-}| 2,000 
116 | Indu Prakash y y hada Bra ys 50 y (Kar 
| 
agadddarsh oe ...| Ahmednagar wo-| Weekly ... ...| Kashindth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 500 
oak ’ pawan Brahman) ; 55. , \ 
117 Jagad Vritt eee eee Bombay eee eee Do. eee ees F, F. Gordon & ‘Co. 2,000 
tar... ec  o| SholApuy ... | Do oo. _ «| Govind Néréyan Kadkade; Hindu (Deshasth} 425 
258 | Sees ™ Bréhman) ; 51, 
| Kamgér Saméchér in) Bomabay ois sat “Do oe «| Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu)... 
A19 | y (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 84, 
"990 | Karmanuk... .. | Poona .. «| Do. .. e| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 4,000 
Brahman) ; 41. 
191 |Kesari 00 0 cco os] DO. * oe 8%] Do. « «| Narsinba Chintaman (Kelkar, 3B.A.,| 20,000 
= | LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Bréhman) ; 38.| © 
Khandesh Saméchér__....| Pérola (East Khan-| Fortnightly --| Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindw. 500 
: 123 | | desh a | (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29, 
98 | Khandesh Vaibhav oe | Dhulia est Khén-| Weekly ... «| Yadav  Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu, 600 
7 d oe (Deshastb Brahman) ; 42. 


Name of Publication... | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
MaratTai—concluded. | 
194 | Madbukar ... ro ooo} Belgaum os. ooo Weekly as | danérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu) 315 
, (Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. 
125 | Mahdrdshtr& Vritt | Satdra .... «| Monthly ...  ...| Ramichandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mara- 300 
| 2 ye tha) ; 24, 
126 | Moda Vritt ove ovo} Wai (Satéra) seot D0. vee ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 100 
5 | Brahman) ; 29. 
127 | Mumbai Vaibhav ave] MOMMURY ine © ise] Daily »  «s.| Keshay Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu| 1,500 
: ‘ ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 39. 

128 Mumbai Vritt eee eee Do. eee eee Weekly son eee e+ e00 oe 
129|Mumuksho  ....—«..| Poona Sis. Swe] “Dow = swe sws| Lakshuman Rémchandra Péngarkar;| 1,500 
Oe ee Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 

130 | Nasik Vritt dine ..| Nasik ‘se cost © D0, pre ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 206 
ers ) | Brahman) ; 24. 
131 | Pandhari Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Shold-} Do. oe ...| Govind Sakhdér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). Bréhman) ; 44. - 150 
132 | Prabhat... se ..-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...| Govind Kaéshinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Bréhman) ; 35. 
183 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh), Brahman) ; 44. 
134 | Prakash .. ses cos] NORE nea v- Do. eee ..-| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
135 | Rashtrabodh ane ...| Poona ‘ee «| Monthly ... ..-| Hari Raghunéth Bhagvat ... ah sae 300 
136 | Rashtrodaya Ga ne so = owe} = dDOw nee Ss wwe SS K. Dédmle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah-|- 200 
man); 30. 
137 | Saty& Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... vo) Weekly ase ..-| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
138 | Shetkari ... re .| Ahmednagar Do. po .»-| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A., LL.B.;|  «.. 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 
(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 
139 | Shivdji Vijaya ... ..-| Sholapur ... | Do. oe ...| Madval4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
| (Vir Shaiv Lingéyat) ; 26. 
140 | Shol4pur Samachar ee} Do. oe esol Do. ah ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (K4mathi) ; 50... 400 
141 | Shri Say4ji Vijay .--| Bombay... soo} §=D0O. en ...|Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 
Manager Démodar Savlaram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
142 | Shri Shabu ose oo] Satara as «| Do, see ..| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brahman) ; 28, 
143 |Shubh Suchak ...  ...| Do. kc on +  eee| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
| (Chitpa4wan Brahman). | 
1 as: 8a ea a oo Oe wo sae | Vish wandth Govind Sant. 1,000 
145 |Sumant ...  ..  ...| Kardd (Satara) ....| Do. eee eee (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
| Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Sdraswata 
| Brahman) ; 35. 
146 | Vaidyak Patrika ... ».| Bombay... ica. ey me a as ine 
147 | Vichari... ove .».| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...] Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; About 
| Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
148 | Vijayee Mahratta... -»-| Kolhapur ... ese Weekly sae ...| Bhujangrao T. Géekwad; Hindu 590 
(Maratha) ; 25 
149 | Vinod one soe «| Belgaum ... ---| Fortnightly ---| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 150 
| (S4raswat Brdhman) ; 21. 
150 | Vishvabandhu ...  ...) Kolhapur ... _—...| Weekly... _...| Balwant Krishna Pisal; Hindu (Mardth);| —«.. 
29. 
151 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...| Bombay ... .. Monthly wes ees| (1) Vinayak Bélkrishna’Nédkarni ... —... 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Sdéraswat Brahman). 
452 | Vrittasar... ees .--| Wai (Satara) oe] Weekly ase .../ Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu — 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
Tes is a a ee a we «se | Nana Dddaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 42. 
454 | Warkari ... |. «| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu caer 800 
pur). | Brdbman) ; 35. 
q 


% 


‘Mohamed Resa Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35, 


Sh4ms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan {Abro) ; 24. 


Hakim ing Tahilsing ; d 
tri) ; 85, spe: 


i : | ; s # | Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 


v 


aes: | : 
Sind Sudhir. Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


‘ 


Sind Kesari — Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


URpv. 


Bombay Punch Bahddur.../ Bombay Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


Mufide-Rozgar... Do. Munshi Mahamad Husain ... 


Sultadn-ul-Akhbaér Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 
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| * Guzana’tr and Huspr. 


Jain Weekly Bhagubhaéi Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
| (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Jain Mitra Fortnightly Sital Prasad Jain 


Jain Samachar ‘ seo] Weekly Vadilal Motilal Shah; Hindu (Dasa Shri-| 1,100: 
| mali Jain) ; 30. 


_Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are: 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this systems is that when the long a (@{[ or @) is the last letter of a word,. 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A m 4% in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short @ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 
proprictor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
} | 
GUJARATI. | 
774| Garjana... Pa ...| Anmedabad eve) Weekly... eS | suite a 
MARATHI. | 
149a| Vishrdnti ... vr vast ORUUAY ne. | eel WOEKIY ce aes nee ve 


The publicaticn of Nos. 16 and 142 is temporarily suspended. 

No. 105, the Editor of the Clitragupta is Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhada Brahmin) ; 40; circulation is 10, 

No. 108, the Deshkalvartamdn and No. 132, the Prabhdt have ceased to exist. 

No. 122, the Khandesh Samdchir is most irregular. : 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administraivon. 


4. “ When we bear in mind the fact that extensive preparations on an. 
adequate scale have to be made in connection with 
ae? __ the unique occasion of the Coronation in person for 

stion that - ae PL 
sni'indns anita tbe Girt time of Hie Majesty the King-Empeor of 
peans should be on the India at .the old Moghul capital, we are not sur- 


Coronation Committee. prised to Jearn that those in charge of the work are 
Praja Bandhu (44), already having a very busy time of it. The public 
19th Feb., Eng. cols. - are as yet not fully informed about the various details 


in connection with the forthcoming Durbar. We 
make no complaint on this score, for there is sti!l ample time intervening 
between this day and the Durbar.......... While writing about this subject 
#6 will not be at all out of place to refer to the faulty constitution of the Dur- 
bar Committee inasmuch as there is not asingle representative of the tax- 
payers on it. The whole expense of the Durbar is to be defrayed out of the 
Indian revenues, and itis not only desirable but right and: proper that this 
mistake should be rectified.” | 


*2. “The Savarkar case has closed at last, and the Arbitration Court 
of the Hague Tribunal has decided it in favour of 
Pr eager aa vere, Britain........... The decision of the Hague Tribunal 
Tribunal in the Sdvarkar must come as a surprise to all those who have been 
Case. conversant with the facts of Savarkar’s escape and 
Mahratta (17), 26th subsequent arrest at Marseilles, the question of 
ant m rag" Gof sn (45), International Law involved therein, and the scrupu- 
i iin A lousness which the French Government showed 
in safeguarding its international rights inthe matter. The question before 
the Hague Tribunal was, whether Savarkar should be surrendered by England 
to France. The general opinion, among jurists, based on facts which have 
come out, had been hitherto that the case of France was incontestable ‘in 
law and Savarkar would have to be surrendered by England. One of the 
points on which this opinion was based was that the British Government had 
not given to the French Government the customary notice of a prisoner being 
on board the Morea. Reuter’s correspondent wrote from Paris on July 20th 
1910, that ‘the French Government received no such notification.’ But in 
Reuter’s summary of the Hague Tribunal’s judgment, we find an implication 
showing that the French Police had received an intimation to the effect and 
had actually taken steps to prevent Savarkar’s escape should it take | place. 
People may have their own conjectures as to how these inconsistencies are tg 
be reconciled, but there is the fact that the Hague Tribunal has reconciled. 
them in deciding this first Indian international case. But even admitting 
that the absence of the customary notice about a prisoner being on board a. 
vessel putting in a foreign port was a flaw in the case for Hngland, the 
Hague Court has held that there is no provision in International Law by 
which a power having a prisoner in its possession ought to surrender him 
owing toa mistake of the foreign agent in surrendering him. Beatz possessares ! 
And thus has the curtain dropped over the Sdvarkar case which gave such 
trouble to British and French authorities. The embers of national prestige, 
which were kindled at the outset, have been peaceably quenched by the 
Hague Tribunal, and thus there is not the least apprehension of any un- 
pleasantness ensuing between Britain and France over the life of an un- 
fortunate Indian.” [The Rdst Goftdr writes :—“ It was quite on the cards 
that the Hague Tribunal would decide in favour of Britain. Not that the 
anticipation was influenced by our knowledge of Britain’s foremost position, 
but because there was equity and righteousness on her side.”’| | 


*8. Commenting on Lord Morley’s article in the Nineteenth Century 
on ‘ British Democracy and Indian Government,’ the - 
| Mahrdtia writes :—‘‘ With all his profound regard 

Lord . : - lua 
ates daae on the for the democratic principle, which Lord Morley is so 
relations between Parlia- anxious to safeguard as between the British Parlia- 
ment andthe Government ment and the Government of India, itis really a pity 


of India. that he has nothing to say about its application 
_ Mahrdtia (17), 26th jin India. His Lordship analyses the meaning 
Feb. of ‘Self-Government in India’ in two ways. 


‘In one sense it tguches the relations of the 
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Pet “ ‘ind genous population to European authority whether central and paramount, 


in 


provincial and local. In another sense it concerns the relations between both 
people and the organs of European authority on the one side, and the organs 
of Home. Governn fenton the other.’ The second claim, Lord Morley thinks, 
will assume a formidable: shape | soon, ‘The ruling authority in, India is. 
sure to find itself fortified by® ‘pressure from: the new Councils in forcing 
Indian interests, and what is more, the’ Indian. view.of such interests, against. 


any tendency here to postpone them to Home interests.’ These observations 


and the subsequent references to the cotton, excise and the opium trade, and 
the strong force behind the Viceroy, introduce a ring of ominous misgivings in 
Lord Morley’s strong advocacy of the supreme authority of the Imperial 
Government. If the assertion of the Home Government’s authority is sought 
after by Lord Morley only as a means to.secure the assertion of the Home 
interests against Indian interests in the teeth of the united opposition of the 
Government of India and the popular element in the Council, then nothing 
can be more ‘at daggers drawn with the barest rudiments of democratic 
principles ’ than such astep. Lord Morley is anxious to have one-half of the 
full responsibility, 2. e., of the Government of India to the Home Government, 
fulfilled by the India Government; about the other half, the more important 
half, of the responsibility to Indians, 2. e., the truly governed, he is studiously 
silent. John Stuart Mill observes: * while responsibility to the governed is 
the greatest of all securities for good Government, responsibility to somebody 
else has no such tendency, but is as likely to produce evil as good.’ Lord 
Morley, though he refers to this view, makes no attempt to explain it in 
reference to India. Some time ago His~Lordship thought that democratic 
institutions were unsuited to Oriental soils, but by now he seems to have 
made some negative improvement in not repeating it again. Lord Morley is 
anxious that the Government of India should be put on their defence before 
scme jury or other, though it may be made up of dunces rather than be left. 
quite irresponsible. Well, would it not be preferable, we ask, to insist on 
making it responsible to the governed ‘dunces’ in India rather than to those 
remote ones some six thousand miles away and almost absolutely innocent 
of any knowledge about India ?”’ 


*4,. “Tt is disappointing that Jord Morley’s powerful article in the 
Nineteenth Century on Mr. Chirol’s book should be 

Indian Social Reformer largely taken up with the rather barren controversy 
(10), 26th Feb. about the constitutional relations between the Secre- 
| | tary of State for India and the Governor-General in 
Council. It is hardly necessary to say that Lord Morley easily disposes, root 
and branch, of the doctrine that Local Governments as against the Central, 
and the Viceroy’s Government as against the Secretary of State, should be 
allowed to administer the country........ .. The best form of Government is, 
of course, that where it is responsible to the governed. An indigenous 
Government, even when itis most despotic, is ultimately answerable to the 
society amidst which it exists. As Lord Morley puts it: ‘Even the fiercest 


‘of Oriental tyrants always ran some risk of having his throat cut or his coffee 
poisoned, if he pushed things too far.’ Short of these extreme demonstra- 


tions the people as a rule have, under indigenous despotisms, several ways of 
arresting the course of a despot before he carries things too far. An alien 
despotism, standing out of the social and economic system of the country, is 
in an altogether different category and no one who understands the subject 
can doubt for a moment Lord Morley’s declaration that ‘ however decorously 
veiled, pretensions to oust the House of Commons from part and lot in Indian 
affairs—and this is what the tone now in fashion on one side amounts to— 
must lead in logic, as in fact, to the surprising result of placing what is 


technically called the Government of India in a position of absolute 


irresponsibility to the governed.’ It is evident from Lord Morley’s language 
and from the political history of the English people that the Home Govern- 
ment can and will relax its control over Indian affairs only as and when the 
Government in India becomes to an increasing degree responsible to the 
people of India. The recent reforms have given a good start in this direction. 
But it is as yet but a start and we frankly confess that we view with serious 


misgivings the tendency of some prominent Indian politicians to indulge in 


language suspiciously like that of Mr. Chirol in connection with acts of the 
Secretary of State which they do not approve........... The position at the 
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‘present time is particularly critical. There is some amount of real public 
feeling finding expression in the expanded Legislative Councils, but a great 
- geal more of the views of classes and other kinds of vested interests. The 
very constitution of the Councils is calculated to encourage the ventilation of 
class feeling and sectional interests rather than application to the general 
_ good. The majority of elected members are only too conscious that they sit 
in the Councils as representing some class or interest. It needs no elaborate 
argument to show that this can easily lend itself to ‘log rolling.’ The 
danger we refer to arises from the difficulty which the Secretary of State 
- must have in distinguishing between genuine public opinion and a temporary 
alliance between different interests for a specific purpose.” 


9. “Lord Morley has now gratified public curiosity by publishing his 
paecee own opinions on some of the issues raised by 
Fr Guyarats (on , 26th wr, Chirol in an article contributed to the February 
eb., Eng. cols.; Dnydan : ; 
Prakdsh (50), 2lst Feb. number of the Nineteenth Century and After under 
the title ‘ British Democracy and Indian Govern- 
ment.’ Itis adefence of his regime against the bitter attacks made upon 
him for his having, as was alleged, raised the Secretary of State for India into 
an autocrat and reduced the Indian Viceroy into a mere agent of his, doing his 
bidding in this country. But it is something more. Lord Morley shows 
himself the cool, thoughtful and far-sighted philosopher, when he refuses to be 
scared by the ugly picture of the Indian unrest which has been painted in 
the most lurid colours before him, and insists upon looking carefully 
at the other side too. By all those who have written on this subject 
with professed authority, this other side has been invariably ignored, 
and the views of educated and right-minded India have been scouted 
as worthless. But Lord Morley lays emphasis on the opinions of Indian 
leaders which Anglo-India would not deign to notice. The distinguished 
writer proceeds to discuss the cardinal question of the relation between 
the Secretary of State and the Governor-General in Council........... Lord 
Morley’s position is unassailable, and the principle that the Cabinet is 
the single final authority cannot be controverted. Though the direct and 
personal representative of the King-Emperor, the Viceroy is still the servant 
of the Secretary of State who, according’ to the Statute, has the power of 
giving orders to every officer in India, including the Governor General. The 
Oriental feeling of revérence is often made too much of and made the ground 
for refusing to Eastern peoples political privileges and constitutions enjoyed 
by the West. If the Viceroy is over-ruled by the Secretary of State, India 
will only say that he is as much responsible to a higher authority as other 
officers of the King-Kmperor are. ‘To turn to another point in Lord Morley’s 
article. The British democracy is gradually growing in strength, and it is 
interesting to speculate what effects its predominance will have upon this 
country. The passion of modern democracy for simple ideas and absolute 
principles, it is feared, may work mischief in India, by seeking to transplant 
its innovations into this land of a hundred separate communities. Lord 
Morley, therefore, holds up a warning finger and repeats his own statement 
made three years a20:—‘' We shall get through this clouded moment, but 
only with self-command, and without any quackery or cant, whether it be the 
quackery of blind violence disguised as love of order or the cant of unsound 
and misapplied sentiment divorced from knowledge and untouched by cool 
considerations of the facts.’ The picture of Indian unrest painted by 
Mr. Chirol is thickly shaded with dark and uncertain trees which give it an 
appearance of mysterious incongruity.......... When such food is served 
before the British reading public, we can well imagine what notions it must 
have imbibed. It was essential, in the interests of truth and a correct 
reading of the Indian situation, that the view of intelligent Indians them- 


selves should be presented. And itis well that Lord Morley has done the 


needful. He has put the case of educated India before his readers in their 
words. Thus the unrest is nothing but the silent evolution that is being 
brought about by Western education. Itis neither political demoralisation 
nor is it a crafty religious reaction, It is much less Neo-Hinduism or 
- Brahminical reaction. Lord Morley is anxious that the British public should 
con 2892—4 
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mething Of thie frame of mind.. The system of Western education has - 

tirely failed inthis country. It has produced so many distinguished 

20n of superior ‘ealibre, culture and capacity. There is much to encourage 

in the present situation, and the prospect is hopeful.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh 

éxpresces similar sentiments.) 

.. .. 6. In the course of its comments on Lord Curzon’s recent address as 

Rector of the Glasgow University on ‘ Kast and 

Comments on Lord Cur- West’ the Gujardi: remarks :—From an imperialist 

Zon's Rectorial address to of the type of Lord Curzon nothing else could be 

the rrarseael of the Glas- gxnected but that there has been no cause to believe 

pees eal 134) 19h that England has swerved an inch from the deter- 

Feb. : Gujardti Punch ™ination to maintain her supremacy over India. 

(36), 19th Feb. . From the point of view of history, however, it 

eee remains to be seen whether that resolution of 

_ England is likely to be maintained forever. Many an empire has arisen in 

the world, but none of its organisers ever thought of its fall. Can there be 

any man foolish enough to wish to relinquish what he has already secured ? 

If not, which nation will think of renouncing the possession of a country like 

India? Will Lord Curzon say that England willingly gave up the possession 

of those provinces of France which she held during the thirteenth and 

fourteenth centuries ? Did England think of relinquishing her hold upon the 

American Colonies on the breaking out of the War of Independence? If not, 

how can England think of giving up her contro] of India unless some one 

forces her to do so? England will not leave India with the intention of 

renouncing her control over it. England and India will part company only 

: when the strength of the former will be diminished and the latter will think 

ti | of securing separation. Lord Curzon has no eyes and hence it is not possible 

a | for him to see the truth. We ask him whether England cannot give up India 

ae because she has firmly resolved to hold it, or because India has resolved to 

i stick to England for itsown good? ‘Twenty-five years ago Mr. Hume declared 

vy: ~ before the Public Service Commission that India was clinging to England and 

not that England was keepingit. Otherwise, would it be possible for a hundred 

Ad thousand Englishmen to keep in check 320 millions? That is the way every 

ye - thoughtful Indian thinks of his country and it is tor that reason that he has 

a accepted as his ultimate goal the securing of self-government on: Colonial 

atte lines under the egis of England. [The Gwuyardtz Punch quotes with 

iit approval Lord Curzon’s views in regard to the conditions obtaining in the 

Middle and the Far East and remarks that India will take long to reach her 

goal of Colonial self-government and that too not before it frees itself of the 
numerous social bonds which tie it down. | 


*7, “We cannot help thinking that the anarchists or rather assassin- 
ationists in Bengal deliberately plan outrages with 
Comments on the recent the intention of forcing on repressive measures when 
anarchist outrage in ©al- the authorities would hold their hand and let 
~~ Indian Social Reformer bygones be bygones. The last murder of this type 
(10), 26th Feb. was, it will be remembered, committed on the eve 
of the opening of the enlarged Legislative Coungj] 
forcing the hands of Lords Morley and Minto in regard to the Press Act of jast 
year. It is well-known that the question of the re-enactment of the Seditioug 
Meetings Act is under consideration, and the murder of the Police Officer 
last week in a Calcutta by-lane looks very much like an attempt to thwart 
any idea that there may be of letting the measure lapse.”’ 


‘8: “The murder of Head Constable Srish Chakravarti in one of the 
Tae SEN PS by-lanes of the native town of Calcutta on Tue 

once eee Dispatch (8), night serves as @ very unpleasant wade 

| | indeed any were needed, that the anarchical] spirit 
is still abroad in the land, though its power for mischief is being held in check 
for the time. It is a strange fact that whenever the question cf relaxing the 
severity of the law comes into prominence a murder of this type should occur 
This is the third instance of the kind, and one can be excused for drawing the 
only inference that is possible in the circumstance, namely, that there. stil] 


¢ 


exists in both Bengals a very dangerous spirit of. defiance against the law. The 
present murder, like those of Mr. Bannerjee, the Public Prosecutor, and Inspector 
‘Sham-sul Alum, helps to confirm the view previously held that the act is one 
of revenge against the Police for their share in bringing a number of 
disaffected persons to trial for conspiracy........... It looks very much as if the 
Bengali policeman against whom the chief wrath of his countrymen of 
anarchist proclivities is being directed has grown to despise threats even 
though they occasionally eventuate in the sudden deaths of solitary members. 
seeeeeeee In the ordinary course of events the Seditious Meetings Act would 
cease to be operative at the end of next month. ‘The murder of Head 
Constable Srish Chakravarti, however, is likely to give Lord Hardinge food for 
thought and there is every probability that a demand will be made by a 
portion at least of the Bengal press for its re-enactment for a further period. 
There is no use in adopting hasty and ill-considered courses just because a 
calm, which may after all be fictitious, pervades the political life of Bengal. 
The best course would be to give the Seditious Meetings Act a permanent 
place on the Statute Book, and leave its application to depend on the 
circumstances demanded by each case.”’ 


9, The remarkable speech delivered by the Honourable Mr. Ali Imam 
at the banquet recently given to him at the Town 
3 Hall in Calcutta comes as one more justification of 
Comments on the the high hopes we have built upon his elevation to 
seo rggy Mr. All the responsible post he at present holds. The 
mam’s speech at the H b] t] GRE . ais th f 
banquet given to him in onourable gentleman's views'in regard to the cry for 
Caleutis. a separate electorate that has been persistently raised 
Bombay Samachar (73), by his co-religionists will, we hope, smooth the work 
22nd Feb.; Jdm-e-Jam- of the committee appointed by the Hindu-Moslem 
shed (38), 2Ist Feb.; Conference held at Allahabad and will also be the 
Se age Prakash (50), means of removing a good deal of misrepresentation 
oh Feb. and apprehension that is observable in some quar- 
ters. The Honourable Mr. Ali Imam has strongly 
repudiated the insinuation so often levelled against the Government of India 
that the Indian Member is kept at arm’s length by his European colleagues 
and has thereby clearly shown how he has been made to share the respon- 
- sibilities of administration. [The Jaém-e-Jamshed writes in 4 somewhat simi- 
lar strain and as regards Mr. Ali Imam’s appeal to educated Indians it remarks 
that nothing could be done by platform oratory when real and substantial work 
is needed. The Dnydn Prakdsh also eulogises the Honourable Mr. Ali 
Imam’s speechgand declares that it is bound to raise him in the estimation 


of his countrymen. | 


~{0. “Mr. 8S. M. Mitra’s article in the Review on Indian unrest is 
calculated to serve the Indian cause not a little. 

Comments on Mr.S.M. Mr. Mitra is known to entertain views about the 
Mitra’s articleinthe Fort- JTndian unrest and Indian aspirations very different 
vce eg on the frym those of his educated countrymen and he is 
: somewhat lionised and paraded by the Tory Press in 
itt AEE SiR, TEER England. When, therefore, a man like him enters 
the lists against the leading Tory organ, he is bound 

to be listened to with attention. Readers of the 7'mes articles wili remember 
Mr. Chirol’s favourite and oft-repeated cry that the present unrest in India is 
due, like the great Indian Mutiny, to Brahmin intrigues and Brahmin ambi- 
tion. The effect as well as the object of such a theory cannot be mistaken. 
Throughout Mr. Chirol’s inky out-pourings the personality of Mr. Tilak loomed 
unconscionably large and he is persistently described as the father of the 
modern Indian discontent. We all know how utterly wide of the mark this is, 
how the unrest—in a less acute form, of course—had begun when Mr. Tilak was 
still teaching in the Poona Fergusson College and we know how even during 
the period of Mr. Tilak’s prominence his writings practically reached the 
comparatively very small Marathi-speaking public. Mr. Mitra appeals to certain 
facts in the history of political agitation in India to dispose of the Brahmano- 
phobic theory of Mr. Chirol ; and describes how in the seventies and eighties 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika almost anticipated the advanced political views of 
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its ine sive’ and ardent writings was stirring the country 
n a Tig Giese ~ Mr. Mitra shows quite conclusively that the Bengal 
roug out led the van and influenced the entire Indian Press and 


and could not owe any of its impulse to the Deccan.” 


eee ek The Hoccorable Sir Guy Wilson while speaking on the motion of the 
ee | Honourable Mr. Gokhale on Public Expenditure 
Indians want high posts: advocated the appointment of Indians who can be 
: "they do not care for high hag on a lower pay than Englishmen. We also 
 Resars (121), Qlst Feb. SUPport him. Give Indians ‘high posts, be it because 
| they can pull on on low salaries. In this new age, 
_ Indians want posts; they do not care for pay. Effect a saving by appointing 
. Indian Councillors, Generals and Governors. We Indians know full well 
how to lead a simple life, even when appointed to high posts. Gauri 
. Shankar Udaya Shankar, Javerilal Umiashankar and Ramrao Tadpatri led 
simple lives and cooked their own food. ‘There is not any striking difference 
between the dress of an Abkéri Inspector and that of a Governor-General. 
The pomp of European officials consists in their retinue and Indians also 
may be required to keep a minimum number of followers. Can we hope to 
see an Indian Governor dispensing affairs at Ganeshkhind? Why should we 
not aspire toit? There are many amongst us who possess the requisite 
qualification for a Governorship. Besides, all Kuropean Governors are not 
clever like Sir George Clarke or strong like Temple or foresighted like 
Elphinstone. On some of them, greatness has indeed been thrust. When 
the Honourable Mr. Ali Imam was appointed as Legal Member the Pioneer 
lamented a good deal and exclaimed: ‘ What a falling off! Ali Imam is to 
occupy a position which was once adorned by Macaulay!’ Macaulay was 
no doubt an extraordinary man. But can the same be said ot any Law 
Member? It is not that Government are aware of all these facts when they 
appoint to all high posts only Europeans. They are indeed helpless because 
they are the slaves of a settled policy. 


12. Judged by the population test, the Muhammadans are not politi- 
. cally more important than the Hindus. The latter 
Indian Muhammadans number three times more than the former and even 


are not politically more 4, bigoted and ambitious Muhammadan cannot 


den than =the contend for a moment that his community is more 


Kesari (121), 21st Feb. Civilised than that of the Hindus. Liven in point of 

| education, civilisation, political and social constitu- 

tion, daring and heroism, the Hindus have something in, their favour and 

prejudiced Englishmen also will vote for them. The bubble’ of the political 

importance of the Muhammadans will thus burst of itself. Some Muham- 

madan advocates rely on the number of Moslems outside the limits of India. 

We never contend that the Muhammadans in the whole world do not out- 

number the Hindus. But foreign Muhammadans have nothing to do with 

the partition of political rights in India. ‘The Sultan of T'urkey may be the 

: Caliph of the Muhammadans. But Indian Muhammadans have nothing to 

ae : do with Turks politically. Ifthe former are proud of the fact that foreign 
: Muhammadans are enjoying independent swardjya, they are welcome to 

and settle in Turkey and Persia. They cannot demand more rights in India 

on the plea that they belong to a more honourable fraternity. And, again, 

will the real ambition of the Muhammadans be satisfied by the giit of some 

few concessions? It will only destroy the brotherly feeling between the 

Hindus and the Muhammadans. It is just possible that Indian Muham- 

madans will not be satisfied with the meagre concessions of political rights, 

when they see that their people in Turkey and Persia who are in no way 

better than themselves sit in Parliaments and manage their own affairs. 

Those who have a real taste for the happiness of swardjya are welcome, as we 

have already said, to leave India. Though English people want to be the 

dominant community in India, though they are not willing to allow the 

. Muhammadauns to step beyond a certain specified limit of political rights, 

- they have not prohibited the Indian Moslems to settle in Turkey and Persia 

and be naturalised Turks and Persians. If the Moslems ‘do not want to 

\Jeave India, the wise’ method for them would be to act in unison with other 
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communities and. form one nation. The Muhamniadans affect the airs ° 
of an Emperor, but have to lead the life of beggars. Everyone now is 
dissatisfied owing to the conduct of the Muhammadans. Another class of 


critics wants to lay emphasis on the fact that Muhammadans were the rulers » 
of India in the pre-British period and that as such they are entitled to more | 


substantial rights. This plea also is quite untenable. 


18. One who is not prepared to buy swadeshi things at some self- 
sacrifice cannot be called the true devotee of swa-- 


Comments on the Reso- Aaah 
lution of the Bombay Gov- %@! 
ernment re purchase of : 
indigenous goods for the than imported ones. ‘Those who buy foreign goods, 
use of Government De- even when they can have Indian goods equally good, 
partments. are contemptible. The Resolution of the Bombay 


Kesarz (121), 21st Feb.; 2 | 
Indu Prakdsh (115), 18th Government is to be welcomed because foreign goods 


oo ar Feb. a other big folks for one reason or another. The 


It is self-sacrifice to buy indigenous goods 


Government of India follow strictly the orders | 


in this matter. But small departments and individual officers do not follow 
the orders issued. Whether goods have to be bought wholesale or retail, 
the orders should be obeyed by all Government servants. (sovernment natu- 
rally have an inclination for foreign goods and itis satisfactory to note 
that they have evinced a liking for the swadeshi. Itis necessary for Gov- 
ernment to watch whether the orders issued are faithfuliy carried out. Other- 
wise, Huropean and Native officials, who are maddened by the beautiful idea 
that boycott means revolt and swadeshi sedition, will find out some loophole 
or other not to benefit the swadeshi industries. [The Indu Prakdsh and the 
Dnydn Prakash also make somewhat similar remarks.| 


14. “It is a matter of sincere gratification that the Government of 
: Bombay have in a Resolution drawn the pointed 
attention of the officers of all the Departments 
of Government for the strict observance of the 
rule consisting in the purchase of articles manu- 


Guiardti Punch (86), 
19th Feb., Eng. cols. 


factured in India when stores are to be purchased | 


for the use of a Government Department. They have expressly laid down 
that articles of Indian manufacture should always be given a preference to 
imported ones if their quality is satisfactory and their price is not unfavour- 
able. The proviso is quite a reasonable and businesslike one so far as it con- 
cerns the satisfactory condition of the quality of the Indian articles. But 
the latter part of the proviso, namely ‘ if their price is not unfavourable,’ will, 
we are afraid, be interpreted as meaning that the articles should have a sel- 
ling price under that of the imported articles. This interpretation, we are 
quite sure, will naturally have the effect of making the Resolution a dead letter 
and the noble and genuine intentions of Government will be frustrated. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the Government should lay down a line of demarca- 
tion between the Indian made and imported articles that the former should 
be bought provided their quality is satisfactory and their price is in confor- 
mity with that of the imported articles, so that no far-fetched and unreason- 
able construction may be placed upon ‘the wording, as to the favourableness 
of the price, of the Resolution.” 


15. Theinitiative in the movement for keeping Shivaji’s tomb at Raigarh 
in a fit state of repair was taken by a couple of 
Comments on the pro- Furopean gentlemen about the year 1886. The 


Waid ties people of Poona were then roused from their lethargy 
Jagad Vritt (117), 19th 
Feb. 


of the Extremist party then thought of deifying 


Shivaji as part of his political propaganda and invited subscriptions for 


repairing the tomb. ‘Twenty-five thousand rupees were collected, but after 


the imprisonment of the leader for betraying disloyal sentiments, the move-- 


ment fell into abeyance for a long time. Government had showed their 


sympathy with the object of repairing the historical monument by promising a 
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even if they be inferior in quality and cost more 


are more or less patronised by Government servants — 


and indifference and worked themselves into activity, . 
but their enthusiasm did not last long. The leader 
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nt, of Re. 5.000, but the Extremists behaved themselves so badly that . 

promise could not be. fulfilled; Now the question of utilising the fund . 
soted: by the Kesar: for the repair of the tomb having been raised, the paper 
-eomes forward to state that the amount then collected has grown to twenty- 
- five thousand in the course of the last fifteen years. The interest on the sum 
of twenty thousand for. that period apparently amounts to five thousand only ! 
We fail to understand the arithmetic of it and the rate at which the interest 
-is-calculated. We earnestly await explanation from the Kesar: of its strange 
calculation. | 


t 


16. “ The policy of associating the people more and more closely with 

the administration of their cwn affairs has received 

Comments ontherepre- ts latest exemplification in the recent constitutional 

‘sentation of the Moslem Reforms, and is now about to be further applied in 
League for throwing open +h4 domain of local self-covernment. But while 

commissions in the Indian | hax 

army to Indians. these advances have been in progress, there has been 
Pheniz (20), 22nd Feb. nostep forward for more than a century in the 
opportunities for Indians of, good position to serve 

their King-Emperor, as many of them would eagerly do, in the Army. Such 
a state of things is quite indefensible in present conditions. In this con- 
nection the Committee of the London All-India ‘Moslem League have 
submitted a well-reasoned-out representation to Government for throwing open 
commissions in the Indian Army to Indians.......... I'he force of their argu- 
ment is strengthened by the recognised efficiency of the Imperial Service 
troops that we have in India. We have therein an apt illustration of the 
psychological law that it is occasion and opportunity which develop powers 
of initiative and leadership.......... We have no doubt that our men of light 
and leading will take up this question in right earnest and leave no stone 
unturned till the Government is persuaded to grant the prayer of the League.” 


17. ‘‘ Almost the entire indigenous Press has advocated the throwing open 
of the higher posts in the Army to deserving natives 
: of this country. That the people of India are not 
a to. age (44), devoid of the genius for military career is a matter 
sates dunia. aes of history. The present arrangement is a fruitful 
source of irritation to the youths of martial races, 
who are condemned to work in subordinate posts even till the fag end of their 
service. Indian military veterans cannot but feel the position as humiliating 
7 — in the extreme when they have to serve under a beardless English subaltern 
| and to carry out his orders. The protests of the Indian Press have so far 
been of little avail in the matter, although the consensus of intelligent Indian 
public opinion is unquestionably in favour of a change in the present policy. 
It is, therefore, highly gratifying to note that this subject is heginning to 
receive somewhat greater public attention than before. The Committee of 
the Moslem League in England has made a move in the matter, while the 
Honourable Mr. Sinha has given notice of a Resolution in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council urging the necessity of throwing open commissions in the 
Army to Indians. It need scarcely be said that the Resolution concerns a 
highly important matter, and we are sure the public will anxiously await to 
see what reception it meets with in the Council.” 


18. When the Honourable Mr. Malaviya brought forward his resolution 
in the Imperial Legislative Council no one expected 

any immediate benefit to ensue from its discussion. 
Aah 48 But asif Mr. Malaviya had committed a crime in 

ie | leg ees pn Bie vate inviting discussion over his resolution, several 
i. Cowncil Regulations. Anglo-Indian and Muhammadan members criticised 
Gujardti (34),19th Feb. his action in a very regrettable manner. There was 
nothing in the resolution for which the Muham- 

madans should be sorry or feel insulted. It only aimed at inviting the atten- 
tion of the Government of India to the harm that was being done by the 
Council Regulations to several communities and sects, and to the popular 
feeling in that respect. This, however, did not justify the deduction that 
the primary object of the resolution was to deprive certain communities of 


Comments on the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Malaviya’s 


~ 
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the benefit they -have been enjoying: Again there is no reason for the 


Moslem community to think that the privileges they enjoy have excited the 
jealousy of the Hindus and that in consequence the latter would strive to 
gain any undue benefit at the cost of other communities or to secure the 
withdrawal of the special benefits enjoyed by them: The agitation started by 
the Hindus has for its object the securing of similar privileges for other mino- 
rities, and so long as the object remains. unachieved it will go on unabated, 
Let the Government grant any amount of rights to the Muhammadans, or let 
them be afforded any number of facilities, and, if the Anglo-Indians desire, 
let them even have the government of the country, but why should the 
Indians suffer injustice, and why should they bear it quietly ? Is the Muham- 
madan population larger than the Hindu? Are they superior in point of 
education tothe latter and are they more loyal? These questions must be 
solved once and for all. [The paper then enters into a detailed discussion of 
the subject and in examining the pleas put forward by the Muhammadans 
themselves in justification of the separate electorates regards their attitude as 
ridiculous and their belief that they form a “ politically important’? commu- 
nity as likely to excite the laughter of any thoughtful being. 


19. The resolution which the Honourable Mr. Bhupendrandth Basu ig 


going to move at the next sitting of the Viceregal 
Comments on the pro- (Council on the question of the employment of Natives 
posed resolution of the in the hints ed J ‘yal 
Honourable Mr. Bhupen- igher grades of the Indian educational 
dranath Basu inthe Im- Service vitally affects the rights of the native 
perial Legislative Council community and deserves.sympathetic consideration. 
re ernployment of Indians The new Reforms introduced by Lords Morley and 
on higher posts. = Minto have recognised the principle of Opening up all 
Bombay Samdchar (79), ovades of service to the natives, and this principle 
21st Feb. has been carried out by their appointment on the 
Executive Councils, and to the posts of standing Counsel and Advocate- 
General. Itis but natural that Indians should entertain hopes that the same 
principle which has been adopted at the top would be extended to the education 
service. We would emphatically assert that the principle of fitness alone, irres- 
pective of race or colour, shuld be allowed to prevail in making these appoint- 
ments. ‘The present system of dividing the service into the Provincial and 
Imperial grades is not in accordance with this principle. The Imperial branch 
is open only to oraduates from England, who are given a very good start and 
can rise up to the post of the Director of Public Instruction or the Principal 
of a Government College. ‘I'he other is open to natives, who have a com- 
paratively low start, and even at the end of a long service, the best of them 
cannot hope to rise to even the starting salary of the former branch. This 
line of demarcation is quite unnatural and does injustice to educated natives. 
It can hardly be urged that natives are not fit for these higher posts, for in 
whatever capacities they have been tried, they have given universal 
satisfaction, whether as Professors, Head Masters or Educational Inspectors. 
Again, there are many institutions, like the Fergusson Collevze, witich are 
wholly managed by natives. Mr. Basu’s motion is intended to remove this 
anomaly to a certain extent and we should say that its demands are very 
moderate. We trust Lord Hardinge will earn the credit of removing the 


existing irregularities in the Education, Police, Postal and Telegraph Depart- | 


ments. 


90. ‘ Objections on ae winmen grounds have already been raised in 
_ several sensible quarters against any Judges bein 

ene are te ever appointed to Kxecutive Councils. The prospect 
Court Judges as Members would, it is said, put forth before Indian Judges 
of Executive Councils. a temptation, which wight militate against their 

Indu of Bombay (52), complete independence and integrity. This objec- 
5th Feb.; Sudhdrak tion could be waived only on the ground that to 
(144), 20th Feb. eschew Indian Judges would be to eschew some of our 
best men. But the objection would be strengthened twenty times if a Judge 
can revert to the High Court. A transfer from the judicial to the executive 
branch would not do much harm. But the transference of a man from the 
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igh Court. Bengh would: vety: likely militate. very’: 
ly & fj icial ‘calmness. and, .even-mindedness,. which are so’ 
. essential. for: bnpatiial and. sober dispensation of justice: What we: would : 
Tike, haretots, 8) be that High Court Judges may freely be admitted. into 
Fe rae Cognails and that,the service as Councillors should entitle them — 

to «1 the same pension as they would have got had they remained in the High | 
Court, but that under no circumstances should they be allowed to revert to - 
tlie” 8 High Court, Of course, all these difficulties would disappear if non- 
official Indians were freely chosen. There should be no bar against even 
adtive politicians of the pro-popular tendencies. The selection of the 
Honourable Mr. Krishnaswami Iyer shows that the bar against men of the 
Congress school has been removed. Would that some one, like Sir Pherozshah 
Mehta or Mr. Gokhale, is taken even without an intervening office-holding 
qualification, like that of an Advocate-Generalship or Government Pleader- | 
ship.” [The Sudhdrak writes:—We are afraid the practice of appointing 
High Court Judges to the Executive Councils of Governors will have an 
undesirable effect on the impartiality and independence of High Court 
Judges who might hope to be honoured by a seat on the Executive Council. 
In the absence of suitable men in other walks of life High Court Judges may 
be.appointed to the Executive Council; but, in our opinion, they should not be 
allowed to revert to the High Court, after the expiry of their tenure, as they 
are likely to be infected with the bureaucratic tendencies inseparable from 
high offices of State. | 


21. In commenting upon the article reproduced by the Daily News 

from the Millagate Monthly contributed by the lady 

| Alleged ill-treatment of yovelist Isabella Fyvie Mayo, the Bombay Samdchdr 

ol — labourers in Natal.  xnregseg its thanks to the writer for exposing the 

ombay Samachar (73), - | ner ; 

24th Feb. ill-treatment of the suffering Indians in Natal and 

observes :—There is no wonder that attempts should 

be made in some quarters to depreciate the worth of the. article in question 

on the ground that though the Indian labourers have been fighting for 

their rights for many years, nothing should yet have been heard from them 

on the subject of the ill-treatment now complained of. But those who write 

in this. strain forget that the South African passive resisters had to concen- 

trate all their energies in the direction of securing the natural birth-rights 

which were being denied to them by the Colonists. Any movement to 

aay secure redress of their grievances on the above score was likely to divert 

the attention of the authorities as well as of those engaged in the struggle to 

a subject far away from the real issue, and hence it was that the subject was 

not very actively discussed in public. Yet the complaints of ill-treat- 

ment now ventilated by the writer of the article have not seen the 

light of day for the first time. They were repeatedly brought to the 

notice of the Protector of Immigrants, but he was either indifferent 

or unwilling to do anything, or deliberately connived at the doings 

of the white planters. The revelations now made have ere this been 

brought to the knowledge of the public by Mr. Polak and others in one 

form or other, but they have been studiously white-washed by presenting a 

rosiate picture of the enormous savings made by these Indian labourers and 

the absence of any complaints from them. It has, however, been variously 

admitted that the proportion. of deaths among the Indian community is 

certainly heavy and incompatible with the happy conditions that are 

said to prevail in their surroundings. Commission after Commission has 

been appointed to inquire into, and to devise the means of alleviating, the 

sufferings of the Indian immigrants, without serving any other purpose but_ 

that of affording a short respite. No serious endeavour has yet beer made to 

reach the source of all mischief, and consequently we earnestly look up to 

the Government of India to seize the present suitable opportunity and 

prohibit the emigration of indentured labour to any part of the world. It 

would: not be difficult to provide for this labour in the country itself; for 

‘ne thé demand for it is steadily rising and there are many industries in various 

* parts of India which are being starved for want of sufficient: labour. It is 

me siticerely hoped. that the Government of India will not allow this rare 
\ 
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ppportanity to slip out. of. their hanes but will provide an object-lesson to. the 
~ Colonists in general and the planters i in particular for the merciless treatment 
they have hitherto meted out to their fellow-citizens of the Empire. 


22. “ Mrs. Isabella Fyvie Mayo’s article in the Mullagate Magazine of 
Manchester on. ‘the Indians in South Africa’ seems 
‘Indian Spectator (11), to have created such a stir that Reuter thinks it 
25th Feb. worth while to wire the gist of her article all the 
way to India. We have great pleasure in reprinting 
part of the article in our issue to-day, and hope to publish the remaining 
portion in our next week’s issue. Mrs. Mayo has been good enough to send 
us the first proof, giving us special permission to reprint it. Reuter has, 
however, done an injustice to this fearless writer when he says that ‘the 
article concludes by declaring that the Viceroy should come to the rescue 
of the Indians by prohibiting immigration into Natal.’ For Mrs. Mayo 
already knows that the Viceroy has come to the rescue. She is too careful 
a writer to make such a mistake, and as will be seen from the subsequent 
portion of her article, she acknowledges the valuable service rendered to the 
. cause by Lord Hardinge. What she now asks is that her countrymen in 
England should support the new Viceroy in his intrepid action. As she 
herself writes to us: ‘We want to do all that can be done to support the 
Viceroy in his present determination.’.. ....... By her informing article she 
has helped forward the cause of our countrymen in South Africa.” 


23. “There may be some exaggeration in the statements of the fair 
novelist, Mrs. Fyvie Mayo, as to the barbarous treat- 
The system of inden- ment of indentured Indian labourers in Natal, but 
al wate = be there can be no doubt that the lot of indentured 
Indu of Raakas (13) labour must be unenviable everywhere and the Dazly 
29nd Feb. ’ News is doing morally a very laudable work in 
setting on foot a vigorous campaign against that 
grievance. The emancipation of the workman—of the masses against the 
classes—has been the greatest triumph and the unique mark of modern 
Kuropean civilisation. No:one wouldin the West dream of indentured labour 
like that on the Indian tea and coffee plantations or the Indian mines or that 
of Indians in the sugar-cane plantations of Mauritius or the mines of South 
Africa. If European workmen will never submit to the system, there are 
a thousand times stronger reasons why the law should prevent Indian 
labourers being subjected to it. ‘'hey are ignorant and in foreign lands: their 
lot must be that of absolute helplessness.......... Viewing matters in’ this 
light we opine that nowhere and under no circumstances should Indian 
labourers be allowed to be indentured—not in India itself and certainly not 
in far off lands beyond the control of the Indian Government. We, therefore, 
look upon, as only a prelude and a preliminary step to full reform, the Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India to put an end to the emigration of Indian 
‘coolies’’ (what an ugly word!) to South Africa from July next, unless they 
allow these labourers full freedom to settle in the country after the expiry 
of the period of indenture. Some may say that to allow indentured coolies 
to be taken to these Colonies is the only way to extract from the African 
Government free entrance to Africa for Indians. We do indeed stand fast 
by tha demand that there should absolutely be no colour-bar for Indians 
wishing to settle in any part of the British Empire. But we would not 
purchase even this privilege at the cost of such an inherently cruel system 
as that of indentured labourers.” 


*24. “The announcement of the intention of the Government of India 
to stop indentured emigration to South Africa from 
that all igratio | 
_ Suggestion that ue July next has been received with very great enthusiasm 
Indian coolies for Natal by British Indians in South Africa. But the Indian 


should be stopped. Opinion received last week foreshadows a scheme 
Indian Socval Reformer which is being matured to defeat—eat any rate to 
(10), 26th Feb. delay—the object Government havein view. Writes 


our contemporary : ‘ Meanwhile, it appears that we are face to face with a 
conspiracy on the part of the serf-owners of Natal, to introduce as many 
hundreds of these human chattels as possible into the- Province before June 
con 2392—6 
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Aue Svety effort WIM be tiin4é fo wih the “Sirdiirs, who aro 
Adi bo teortiit, against the titpattidtic ‘work that they wre now 

‘ahd we: éntly Hope that cur friends ‘in India will'see 
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the villages to which the recruiters go. Lecturers should be sent to address 


thé villagers ‘at the proper time.” 


25. In his speech on the occasion of opening the Tata Hydro-Electric 
| Works at Lonavia, His Excellency tried to vrove 
Comments on His the incorrectness of the theory of India’s poverty. 

Excellency the Governor's But just as the assertions of poverty do not make a 


paren on the occasion Of ¢oyntry poor, even so the assertions of prosperity 


layi f the founda- 4 See ‘ 
or 0 pa "al a “Pate do not make it rich. Prosperity depends upon the 


. combined labours of the people and the Govern- 
"rate ga oa ment. While it is necessary that the people be 
19th Feb. persevering and enterprising, it is equally necessary 

that Government should develop technical education, 
lend direct assistance to the various industries of the country, and 
invite foreign capital into the country while preventing! it from ruining 
indigenous industries. The deposits in the Savings Banks do not prove any- 
thing. The ‘Drain’ theory might be questioned, but is there any doubt as to 
the fact that the Kast India Company in its time ruined many of the old 
industries of India? Coming to the present times, are Government giving all 
the. protection in their power to the industries of India? What have they 
done to spread industrial education? Can His Excellency assert that the 
present arrangements sufficiently meet the needs of the country? Is he 
convinced that free-trade has beer an unalloyed boon to the country ? 
While thankful for the sympathy which Government are now-a-days extending 
towards our industries, we are constrained to say that from a political stand- 
point, their attitude towards our industries has been a mistaken one from the 
first and to deplore that even yet it has not sufficiently improved. 


26. ‘Sir George Clarke, Governor of Bombay, in his speech on the 
occasion of the foundation-stone ceremony of the 
Phoenix (20), 18th Feb. Tata Hydro-Electric Works at Lonavla nll parti- 
cular care to have a dig at those who make ‘reckless’ statements on the 
platform and in the press about the Indian poverty, the crushing of Indian 
industries by Manchester, etc. His Excellency is quite welcome to his views 
about these much vexed subjects. We dare say that Sir George Clarke 
honestly believes that India is not so poor as she is represented by the Digby- 
Dadabhoy-Dutt School; but surely that is no justification for coming down 
with harsh words on those who with equal honesty happen to hold opposite 
views on the subject.......... Jn support of his contention His Excellency 
quoted figures showing an increase in the mills, the deposits in banks, the 


~ number of joint-stock enterprises, the output of natural resources, and the 


acreage under cultivation. These figures are undoubtedly alluring in 
themselves, but when compared with those of other countries they pale into 
insignificance.......... ‘Turning now to the subject of the killing of the Indian 
industries by Manchester, we wish His Excellency had kept mum over it 


“especially in view of the overwhelming testimony, both English and Indian, 


‘in support of it. We shall not weary our readers by quoting opinions of these 


“guthorities whose number is legion. But it will bo permissible to quote our 
friend, Mr. M. de P. Webb, on 'the,point. In his book ‘ India and the Empire ’ 
"Mr. Webb writes thus :—‘ The ‘arts of cotton eins and cotton weaving 
ipbetly reached a high stage of proficiency in I 


it: ey be ) | [India 2,000 years ah sass0c0s 
he cotton-weaving industry in England only‘commenced to develop in the 
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seventeenth century and it is on record: that in 1721. an Act was, pasged 
-- prohibiting (in the interests of Manchester) the importation of printed calicoes 
- from India! Thus did our misguided forefathers contribute to the creation 
of Britain’s greatest industry! The same regard for the manufacturing 
interest of England continues to find expression at this, day in the much 
criticised excise duties now levied on the products of India’s cotton mills.’ 
These are the words of a level-headed economist and imperialist like 
Mr. Webb. Let us also quote Mr. Gokhale anent this point. In his speech 
delivered four years ago at Lucknow, Mr. Gokhale said :—‘ Deliberate steps 
were taken. by the Company (Kast India) to destroy the industries of the 
people and to make room for Western Manufactures.’......... Surely 
Mr. Webb and Mr. Gokhale cannot be classed as persons who indulge in 
‘reckless’ statements on such a vital question.” 


27. We thought that the remarks made by His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke at Lonavla would go a great way in con- 
Jagad Vritt (117), 19th Vincing people about the increasing prosperity of 
Feb. India. The criticism appearing in the vernacular 
papers during the last week shows, however, that the 
remarks of His Excellency were not relished by the majority of the journals 
in this Presidency and that they have not been deterred by His Excellency’s 
remarks in their campaign of misrepresentation. ‘The Kesart has made 
an exhibition of its creed in a paragraph in its last issue, likely to bring 
Government into discredit (vide paragraph 18 of Weekly Report, 
No. 7 of 1911). It could not deny the truth of the irrefutable argu- 
ments advanced by His Excellency to prove the prosperous condition of 
India and so it has resorted to the argument of the wolf in the fable. We 
do not think there is any truth in the statement of the Kesarz that the Hast 
India Company impoverished India and _ crushed her industries. 
The testimony of Mill and other authors counts for little in the absence 
of specific legislation for destroying Indian industry and trade. There 
is nothing on record to prove the allegations; besides, such things 
would not have been tolerated for 2 moment by statesmen of the calibre 
of Burke, Chatham and Pitt. It must be admitted that England and 
other countries have been carrying on extensive trade with India, but 
no sane man would wish England to take any unjust step to kill such trade 
by imposing prohibitive import duties contrary to its avowed policy of free 
trade. Such a course would have no doubt kept alive certain petty handi- 
crafts by giving them undue importance, but it would never have materially 
benefited India by withholding from it Western capital and scientific 
methods. The present backward condition of India with respect to its 
industries is mostly due to the apathy of its educated people and their 
penchant for professional and liberal education to the utter neglect of 
technical training. It was not practicable for the East India Company to 
estaolish Technical Schools in India, but the present Government have placed 
all possible facilities in our way to copy the methods of the Westerners and 
to supply the increasing wants of our people. But industrial progress cannot 
be advanced by mere talk or by resorting to the boycott of foreign goods as is 
proved by our experience of the past,five years. Itis a thousand pities that 
people should continue to rave foolishly and content themselves by making 
a show of patriotism. 


28. ‘The rich people of India hoard their wealth and do not invest 

it in productive concerns. In pre-British days when 

Kesari (121), 21st Feb. anarchy prevailed in the country, no industrial 
enterprises were attempted. Even in the early days 

of British rule, people were doubtful of its stability and even at present some 
are not quite sure of it. But now that hoarded wealth has been attracted towards 
the Tata Hydro-Hlectric Works, it may be taken for granted that the moneyed 
classes have come to rely on the permanency and stability of the British Gov- 
ernment and that they believe that the old days of misrule destructive of all 
industries will not recur.’ Sir George Clarke meant to convey the above im- 
pression in his speech at the laying uf the foundation stone of the ‘Tata Hydro- 
Electric Works. ‘here is really no reason for any one to boast of the British 


fe 


evernment or tany Government i in the world:that:it will last: till the, sun 
@ the'moon endure. It‘would be'presumptuous to.attempt any such fore- 

) any One speaks of the stability of Government he talks only in 
ms, - ‘Edu ted ‘Indians are aware of the qualities necessary 


foe the! stability of’ & government and they know also how many of these the 

‘British Government possésses. We do not understand why the question of 
- stability of Government has ‘been raised in connection with the Tata Scheme. 
Our people | hoard their wealth because the co-operative movement and 


joint-stock companies are foreign to us. It has nothing to do with 
the: stability or otherwise of Government. It would be unjust both 


-' to the people-and Government to draw any such inferences from the Indian 


methods of investing capital. Itis a mistake to argue that the existence 
of the British Government is necessary for the prosperity of industries like 
the Tata Scheme. Such industries are floated and do prosper in countries 
not subject to the British Government. Even in India, in a Native State 
like Mysore, we have such a concern. In any civilised country, whoever be 
the ruler and whatever the constitution, such gigantic schemes will be 
undertaken sooner or later. This is the influence of the age. Though it 
may be desirable to credit the British Government with its success, yet the 
fact is otherwise. Ifitis to be argued that capitalists became convinced of 
the stability of the British Government when the Tata Works began their 
operations in 1911, is it to be understood that they felt doubtful till 1911 ? 


29. “We understand that one of the objects of the forthcoming visit of 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke on the 1st proximo 
Approval of the pro- to Surat and later on to Broach is to institute a 
posed development of the personal inquiry as regards the possibilities of 
ports of Surat and Broach. Aneel f aolesty it th tt fd 
Praja Bandhu. (44), “evelopment particularly in the matter of deepen- 
19th Feb., Eng. cols. ing the rivers Tapti and Narmada. It is arranged 
that His Excellency the Governor will proceed by sea, 
to Surat and not by rail as usual. This is a wise decision, indeed, as it will 
enable His Excellency to see for himself and decide this matter. It is said 
that toe enterprising firm of Messrs. Killick Nixon & Co. of Bombay has 
undertaken to improve both the harbours by removing silt from the two rivers 
and facilitate thereby the entry of large cargo steamers into the ports. The 
whole scheme will be explained in detail to His Excellency in the course of the 
trip on behalf of that firm. The project is certainly of no small magnitude, 
although there is not the least doubt that with the development of the two 
harbours the people of Surat and Broach cannot but be largely benefited. 
We trust, therefore, that the forthcoming visit of His Excellency the Governor 
will result in something practical being done in the matter.” 


30. “We have before us a copy of a memorial addressed to the 
Viceroy through the various Local Governments by 
Comments on amemo- the Upper Subordinate Officers of the Public Works 
rial to the Viceroy by the Department of the different provinces. These 
i gl se be LS) 2 Ad € officers, whose total number is about 1,200, belong, 
WwW waft ll gg mS as every one knows, to one of the most hard worked 
Indu of Bombay (13), branches of the public service and yet it must 
18th Feb. be confessed that their emoluments have never been 
7 | commensurate with the status of their important 
services. The grievances which this class has been suffering under and which 
have been graphically summed up in the petition would appear to be of a 
genuine nature calling for early redress at the hands of the Government of 
India. As has been pointed out by.the memorialists, their scale of pay 
and travelling allowances were fixed so far back as 1864. No revision 
has taken place since then, although the cost of living has nearly trebled 
during the interval. The Government of India as well as the provincial 
Governments have admitted the all round rise in prices and have 
revised the salaries and prospects of most of the Departments under 
them. It stands to reason, therefore, that the status of the Upper Subordi- 
nates of the Public Works Department should be similarly improved.......... 


- Another complaint of the memorialists is that their designations are uncouth 


and inappropriate ‘for their important status. The general designation 
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“Dipper Subordinate,’ is, ii must be admitted, somewhat paradoxical and 
does not reflect any credit on the person who god-fathered it. If it conveys 
any idea, it is that.of someone neither here nor there, which perhaps aptly 
sums up the irony of the position of these unfortunates. The appellations 
again of the three sub-divisions of this class, viz., overseer, supervisor and 
sub-engineer, are also inapt and lower the dignity of these professional men 
who have received a sound technical education........... The memorialists 
urge that the three designations may be reduced to two and ‘ Assistant 
Deputy Engineer’ and ‘ Deputy Engineer’ be adopted in-place of the existing 
ones. We think the request to be a highly reasonable one. Recently the 
Government saw their way to change the designation of ‘ Hospital Assistants ’ 

into ‘Sub-Assistant Surgeons’. We would urge them to modify the 
designation of the Upper Subordinates in terms of the request, especially as 
the terms in vogue now have received associations of inferiority. The whole 
Class also may be named the ‘Deputy Engineer establishment’ in place of 
the name ‘ Upper Subordinates of the Public Works Department’.......... 
The proposals may or may not wholly be approved of by the Government of 
India, but we are firmly convinced that the lot of the Upper Subordinates of 
the Public Works Department requires to be materially improved, in view not 
only of the non-revision of their prospects for so. long a time of high prices 
but also in view of the higher educational qualifications demanded of them 
now-a-days and the more onerous responsibilities they are called upon to 
discharge. We hope His Excellency the Viceroy will give a’ sympathetic 
hearing to the memorial.” 


o1. “A good deal of sympathy must undoubtedly be felt with tkose 
‘medical men in this country who, though qualified 
The Indian Medical by both education and experience to hold the best 
ae and = —_ Indian appointments the medical profession in India has 
edical practitioners. : 
Evening Dispatch (8), *° offer, yet find their way barred by the restric- 
20th Feb. tive tendencies of the present mode of recruitment. 
seeeeeeee We have the spectacle of young doctors 
with, perbaps, not a tithe of experience, occupying positions which it is 
difficult to imagine that they would have held had promotion not depended 
on a conjunction of fortuitous circumstances joined to the further fact that 
the lucky individual belonged to the Indian Medical Service, or its subordi- 
nate department. This is certainly not a circumstance that can be counted 
as tending to the good of the country, and it undoubtely gives cause for 
just complaint to a large and increasing body of men whose only fault is that 
they do not happen to have chosen the Subordinate Medical Department for 
their careers, or who failed to pass high enough, or fulfil some other require- 
ment of the superior service....... ‘there is a good deal of truth in the 
arcument that the private medical practitioner has not, in many instances, 
the opportunity or inclination to practise surgery that comes to those in 
Government employ ; but it is because of this very disqualification that the 
Civilian doctor finds reason to complain. He is not only shut out from enjoy- 
ing the plums of the service in India, butis also denied the opportunities for 
making himself proficient in the very branch which is afterwards urged as 
an objection against his qualification. ‘The position is, to say the least, an 
anomalous one, and justifies the complaint of the Civilian doctor that he 
is not given a fair chance to reap the benefits which his talent deserves. In 
this respect he undoubtedly has a grievance, and it is to be hoped that the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State will, before long, be able to 
devise some means for removing it without any prejudice to the other side.” 


32. We would ask the Bombay Government to extend their present 
liberal policy with regard to forest administration by 

Grazing lands near entrusting the management of pasture lands adjoining 
villages should be made villages to Panzhdyats as has been done by the 


over to village Panchayats Madras Government. Village Panchayats are almost 


vaca aa oot, defunct in this Presidency “and we feel sure that 


Feb. their rejuvenation would lead to the participation by 


the villagers in a new system of self-government, | 


which i is bound to prove beneficial to the rich and poor alike. 
con 2392—7 
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“a t the Bombay Government has assured us for many years that it is 
| opposed to the auction system. But still it generally 
ot the. District » prevails all over the Presidency. Itis one of the 


“author ties to consult the many idiosyncrasies of the Abkdri administration. 


Abkari Committee in all 
ixcise matters and to 


) The Poona Temperance Association suggested last 
doe as many liquor- 


year that people in whose vicinity liquor-shops are 


sho 8 as possible. . to be located should be consulted whether they want 


esart (121), 21st Feb. them. ‘The Collector of Poona does not seem to have 
heeded the suggestion at all. The Government of 
{ndia has expressed a desire that the Abkari Committees should be consulted 
in all matters concerning the location of shops. Government have allowed 
Collectors the discretion to close the shops at 8 p.m. But the Poona Collector 
does not care to calla meeting of the Abkari Committee. It is pure waste 
of breath to suggest anything to the authorities in the circumstances. 
But we must do our duty. The Narayan Peth liquor-shop has sinned against 
all the Government Resolutions on the question. Is it not the duty of 
Government to consider the question? We hope the Poona Collector will 
see that the man who bids for the license is really the shop-keéper and that 
he does not bid for others. Government have allowed the shop-keepers to 
bid till the maximum of 13 of the proceeds of the annual sale of liquor in the 
shop is reached. If the Collectors will interpret the discretion thus 
allowed as an order to be enforced they will not commit the sin of adding 
to the zest of increasing the sale of liquor and they will not indirectly pollute 
Government. If no bidder is found for any shop, the Collector himself should 
not bid first and mention any sum. If he really values at all the words of 
Government that they wish to reduce the sale of liquor, he should close at 
least some of the liquor-shops that sold least during the year. 


(84. “With the commencement of the so-called racing season, Mahd- 
lakshmi has begun to attract large crowds of visitors 

Protest against alleged of all creeds and nationalities. Interest in horse- 
public gambling at the flesh may be @ pure sporting instinct, but we fear 
— races, Bom- it ig more often than not degraded into sheer 
oe . gambling. No one can say that the thousands 
alan ee of people docking to the Mahalakshmi races are 
attracted by a pure liking for sport. There is no 

use of mincing words. There is only one word that can be used for the sport 
indulged in there and it is gambling. It is surprising to what a great extent 
this passion has obtained mastery over the élite of Bombay. Horse-racing 
being the only form of gambling which is not prohibited by law, it is but 
natural that it should claim thousands of votaries and also, we may be allowed 
to add, hundreds of victims. It must be borne in mind that it is not the 


individual gamblers only who are ruined by their speculations but many other 
people are involved in their ruin.......... It 1s surprising why Govern- 


ment does not take any action against this ‘ civilised’ gambling, as it is 
called, in public. Some non-official member of the Ceuncil ought to draw the 
attention of the Government to it and urge uponit the necessity of taking 
early steps in the matter.” 


85. “ The question would naturally arise here: why did the Brahmins 

mee pervert the story of the Vydsantol ceremony, if it was 

The question of the whatitis represented to be by the Lingdyats? The 
Vydsantol processi0n answer to this question is to be sought in the history 
should be wntrent after of religious rivalry in the Middle Ages of India. 
examination Of the ver- hore was a bitter spirit of mutual religious hatred. 


f th 
a _ "ihe Vinatvat Misrepresentation was then the order of the day. 


Purans. _ Fair criticism was unknown. If under such circum- 
Pragati (53), 22nd stances the Lingayat ceremony of the Vydsantol has 
Feb., Eng. cols. been given false colours by the enemies of 


Shaivism, it is only natural. ‘The evidence of the 
Gazetteer and the orders issued by the Mysore Durbar and the British Officers 
at Dharwar in older days is adduced to prove that the, Vydsantol worship is 
objectionable in its:nature.. While fully recognising the value cf these to 
prove custom, we have to point out that the Gazetteers were written with the 
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information. supplied by one side only and their contents cannot be taken’ td 
give the truth in every case. When these volumes were compiled, the only 
source of information was the learned men of the Brahmin caste and there 
is no wonder if in such cases their information was partial. In troublous 
times, the Dharwar officials may have wisely prohibited anything that was 
looked upon as insulting by the Hindus under the Brahmin leadership. That, 
however, does not prove that the Brahmin prejudices against Lingayat 
ceremonials were based on truth. The best authority on this subject 
ought to be the version given by the Lingayat Purans and if they make out 
the procession to be unobjectionable, the Hindus must be asked to examine 
their own prejudices and correct them in the light of that knowledge. To rely 
on precedents established in unquiet times and use those precedents against 
minorities like the Lingayats would be entirely unjust and harsh.......... 
The one course for the Government to adopt is to inquire into the correctness 
of the Lingayat version, not with the aid of what non-Lingayats say, but in 
the light of the authoritative scriptures of that faith and uphold the rights of 
the party which stands upon truth and not the one which quotes questionable 
authorities and unfair precedents.” 


86. The Belgaum Samdchdr complains that the Khdndapur Road 


Alleged robberies on the (Belgaum) is now-a-days infested by robbers, who 
KhanépurRoad(Belgaum). plunder and beat people travelling by it, and 
dan goth Feb, Samachar gyggests the location of a Police Station on the road 

to put a stop to the doings of the marauders. 


3/7. The Belgaum Samichar referring tothe complaint made by it about 

the alleged disorderly behaviour of the men of a 

Alleged disorderly be- native Infantry Regiment on the Vengurla Road 
haviour of the men of a (yjde paragraph No. 29 of Weekly Report No. 51 of 


Native Regiment on the : — : 
Veuraris Road near Bal 1910) writes that it has received a satisfactory ex 


eaum planation about the matter from the Collector and 
Belgaum  Samdchdr %C¢knowledges that the affair had been much 
(101), 20th Feb. exaggerated. It also notes with pleasure that no 


disorder’ whatever took place when the Regiment 
again visited. Bachi last month. 


S8. ‘The moderation which characterised the Ganpati festival of the 
last year has prompted the Bombay Government to 
Comments on the Gov- gongratulate, through a Press Note, the people of the 
ernment Press Noteonthe peecan on this change of spirit which, the Govern- oo ae 
last year’s Ganpati festival. . 2 | Bt 
- RON OO ment think, has rendered further interference on the | 
Pragats (53), 22nd Feb., ag ee 
Eng. cols. part of the authorities unnecessary....... .. There a 
are some who try to improve the recalcitrant child ; aa 
by patting it-on its back with a‘ Wah Wa.’ Perhaps Sir George Clarke may , a 
thus succeed in bringing round the agitator who wishes to hide his work v. 
under the religious cloak. We are, however, bound by duty to express our 
misgivings as to the efficacy of such a remedy on the confirmed seditionists 
who perverted the Ganesh Chaturthi into a political festival. The Govern- 
ment ought to keep their eyes wide open unless they desire to stumble once 
more into the old mistake of belittling concealed disloyalty.”’ 


39. The Press Note recently issued by Government re the peaceful 
passing off of the last Ganpati festival reflects little 
Pecan (144), 20th Credit on those who distorted a purely religious 
observance into a political propaganda. Government 
neglected the warnings previously given to them and allowed the pernicious 
propaganda to flourish till its evil effects were brought home to them. It is 
hoped that under the changed circumstances the festival will resume its old 
quiet and religious aspect. 


40. The satisfactory celebration of the last Ganpati festival is mostly 
Jagad Vritt (117), 19th due to the vigilant and efficient manner in which 
Sekt the District officials carried out the orders laid down : - | 
by Governnent. It is true that people have come’ - at 
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6 recc arm ‘donecby the misuse of the purely: religious festival ‘to 
_ +. ggrvecthe, purposes of :the political :propagandist, but unless: Government con- 
(inne to keep a keen! watch, it: willbe again availed of to serve their awn ends 
| “bythose who have held :themselves aloof from the last year’s celebrations. 
‘ through fear. ‘Government naturally expect the co-operation of leaders of people 
- inthis matter, but it is:to. be regretted that those who are considered as leaders 
bythe people take the lead in giving the festivala political turn and their 
leadership depends upon their power to play upon the fancies of the people. 
Besides, the educated men belonging to.a certain caste.are responsible for’ the 
objectionable features of the Ganpati festival, while all other castes and the © 
uneducated classes have held themselves aloof from the new-fangled move- 
meni. e present attitude of Government towards the festival has the full 
support of all right-minded patriots of the country. 
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41. “We have received from the Collector’s office a copy of a circular 
which has been issued to all the Mukhtyarkars in 
Revenue money orders the Hyderabad District—and probably throughout 
in Sind should be ex- §ind ?—directing the latter to instruct Zamindars 
empted from the payment shout certain facilities which have been sanctioned 
of a Pyrernal (05) 10th by the Commissioner in Sind with respect to remit- 
i} a tance of land. revenue by money order........... We 
TEE trust the system will become more and more popular, 
pe but we may remind the Sind authorities of the justice and desirability of 
Hie” exempting revenue money orders from payment of the ordinary postal com- 
Ts, - mission on them. This is already done in the Presidency proper and needs 
re | no laboured argument to justify its introduction in Sind.” 
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Legislation. 


rie: 42. One Abdul Aziz Khan writes to the Moslem :—Some years back the 
i) | . ; | Managers of the Poona Jumma Musjid having failed 
iH _* Necessity of including 0 publish their accounts were called to account for 
i) all kinds — Bsa ot their neglect by the Musalmans of the city. The 
ie + ange Fama Bil “’- matter had at last to be carried to the District Court, 
Moslem (66), 19th Feb, Which framed certain rules for the guidance of the 
a | Managers. Itis now 10 years since the rules were 
a made; but not one of them has yet been acted upon! A Muhammadan 
| gentleman advanced Rs. 400 to the Managers of the mosque for carrying out 
the necessary repairs of the building. ‘To recover the amount he had to fight 
| in the Court for three years and to spend two thousand rupees. Even then 
ile failing to recover the amount he had to obtain the Court’s permission to sell 
ie the property of the mosque by public auction. At last another Muhammadan 
gentleman came forward and paid up the amount and thus saved the mosque 
property from being sold. Do those Muhammadans, who object to place 
religious charities under Government control, relish the above facts? I 
would, therefore, strongly recommend that all kinds of religious charities. 
ie should be included in the Registration Bill. ‘The measure would be simply 
He useless otherwise. - 


43. The attitude of the London Times on the question of the Factory 
i i Bill shows the eagerness with which the Lancashire 
i the Indian Factory Labour mill-owners are awaiting the passage of this per- 
i Bill. nicious measure. The Times appears to have now 
1a _ Bombay Samdchdr (73), comprehended that it was mistaken in supposing 
20th Feb.; Jam-e-Jamshed that the Kuropean mill-owners in India were in 
(38), 17th Feb. favour of this Bill brought forward under pressure 
from the Lancashire mill-owners. These people and their organs appear to be 
under the impression that the Government and people of India are bound to 
dancs to their tunes, and the sooner they are disillusioned the better. Even 
the most sober and respectable Indian leaders deplore the attitude of the 
Indian Government in this matter. In fact, the way in which they have 
: brushed aside the conclusions of the Factory Labour Commission is guite in- 
x defensible. At the time of the enlargement of the Legislative Councils, Lord 
‘ Morley had laid it down as a principle thatit would not be safe tolay aside the 


unanimous ‘opposition of non-official | opinion, and if there -is'arty. one question’. 
to.which this principle applies, it is the present one, If Government were.. 
to;stand aloof, they would. find that the Bill is unanimously thrown out in - 
the Council. If, however, Government are bent upon carrying the measure © 
through, we hope they will at least make it less stringent. It would have 
been a different question if the workmen in India had moved Government 
to restrict the working hours ; as it is, all of them; as well as the mill-ownggs, | 
the public representatives and even the Factory Commission are unanimously — 
agreed that far from the workman being cruelly over-worked, he is ready, 
if necessary, to do more work than at present. It is the Lancashire people 
and their organs that want to carry their object in opposition to all of them, © 
and the pity of it all is that those very papers that had.beén charging Lord - 
Morley with assumption of unwarranted authority over the Viceroy and 
Government of India do not now see any objection to the latter dancing to the 
tune of the Lancashire mill-owners. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed remarks :—What- 
ever the Zimes might say, one is bound in reason to attach more weight to 
the joint opinion of native as well Kuropean members, who are on the spot, 
have spent the best part of their lives in the industry and have far more 
personal experience than to that of a paper published thousands of miles off.] 


44, Jn view of the approaching termination of the extended period of 
. the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, the Anglo- 
Alleged necessity of Indian journals and notably the Englishman, the 


repealing the Seditious Madras Times and the Pioneer have been raising 


"aoa (34), 19th imaginary arguments in favour of placing the Act 


r  whad pe 17. permanently on the Statute Book. Unfortunately in 
‘ah Pinon he ag oie utes such matters the voice of the Indians is ae 
heard, and the authorities care but little for their 
wishes. In support of their contention the Anglo-Indian papers urge that the 
present state of India makes it practically impossible for the administration 
to go on without some such enactment. The Indian public opinion can never 
accept such a view and declares that the existing laws are sufficient to meet 
any contingency. Hducated Indians also are opposed to the continuance of 
the measure. ‘I'hey protest against the vesting of unlimited powers in the 
hands of petty Police officials and declare that the peonle naturally hesitate to 
give out their independent opinions under the prevailing conditions. | 
Despite all this, even if we grant that the Government were justified 
in holding the opinion they do, has no change come over the conditions 
of the country which obtained when the Act above referred to was 
first passed? On _ various occasions Lord Minto, Lord Morley, 
Mr. Montagu and quite recently Lord Crewe have declared that the 
general condition of India has become more hopeful and signs of returning 
peace and quiet are observable everywhere. After these authoritative 
declarations the Indian nation cannot deem the continuance of the Act as 
necessary. Besides, the Local Government have exempted the Bombay | 
Presidency from the operation of the obnoxious Act. All this emboldens us to 
pray for the repeal of the Seditious Meetings Act which, with the Press Act 
enacted last year, has curtailed the liberty. of ‘speech and of writing 
to an extent unthought of before. When everything depends upon the good 
will of the authorities, it is impossible for anyone to speak out his grievances 
freely. In the interest, therefore, of the rulers as well as the ruled, the people — 
are aS anxious to see the abrogation of the Seditious Meetings Act as to see 
that of the Press Act. This is the Indian public opinion. Neglect 
of popular views in such matters is fraught with evil consequences. It 
remains to be seen how tha authorities discharge the duty they owe to the 
people. (The Shri Saydji Vyay in reproducing the above sentiments regrets 
that the Indian Press should sleep over the matter while Anglo-Indian 
journals are doing their utmost to secure the retention of the Act.] 


45.  “ Cordial. thanks for bringing in a Bill to amend the Press Act have ie 
Lente to be given to the Honourable Mr. Bhupendranath 
Comments on the Hon- Basu, the sturdy Bengal patriot........... He seeks 
ourable Mr. Shonen te two reforms, one that security. should not be asked 
nith Bésu’s Bill to amend fom old presses of unsullied records merely when. 

‘Indu of Bombay as), ey change hands through death or bond fide sale 
2) ist Feb. or-transfer of management, and second thatthe time ; 


allotted for appeal against the order of confiscation 


— 
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nisddings was devlared seditious and confiseated and‘who'found it-practioally:: 
 izppossible to ‘make ‘an’ appealiin time. The:first of these two ‘reforms:prac<:: 
- -tigally hae been admitted 'to be salutary by Government ‘themselves and ‘they: : 
havé‘issued directions accordingly. But ‘mere official directions as to using: 
dis@etion have‘no legal’force and ifthe directions are salutary why not:give. 
tliem’‘lepal force ?) The moral justice-of the second reform sought by Mr. Basu: | 
_ istoo ‘plain to require any dilation. We wish for another reform, namely - 
- giving a hearing to the party against which Government may want to enforce. 
the Press Act. But’possibly Mr. Bhupendranath is right in avoiding matters - 
about which there is:known to exist a difference of opinion.” | 


Education. 


*46. ‘His Excellency the Governor, Chancellor of the University, — 
presided at the annual Convocation for conferring - 

Comments on His degrees and delivered a lengthy address, dealing © 
Excellency the Chancel- with primary, secondary, collegiate and. technical : 


lor’s address at the last education. Whether the address as a whole might 
University Convocation. 


eae f , not have been more fittingly issued asa Govern- 
aa oe es ment Resolution on Education it is not altogether 
easy to decide..: But even a cursory perusal of the 
address leaves upon the mind the impression that it is His Excellency the — 
Governor, and not the Chancellor that was addressing the University. Sir 
George Clarke’s motives and intentions are above all suspicion. He means 
well to the University and is anxious to further the cause of education. On that - 
point there need be no mistake and it would be absolutely inexcusable on the 
part of any one to question his motives and intentions. The Presidency will 
owe the new Science Institutes at Bombay and Ahmedabad to his love of, and 
zeal for, science. That must be frankly acknowledged. But even well- 
meaning educationists or scientists are apt to develop a sense of excessive 
confidence in the soundness of their own pet theories or in the beneficence of © 
their schemes, and symptoms of exce¢ssive dissatisfaction with the present 
state of things, or of intolerance of difference of opinion. We should have 
been much pleased if His Excellency had in his past and present utterances 
spoken with greater reserve about the ideals and performances of those who 
were no less authorities on education than any of their successors. We do 
not contend in the least that the University curriculum or the system of 
education in primary and secondary schools is not capable of improvement. 
But we trankly confess that we attach infinitely greater importance to the 
quality of the teachers and professors than to any particular courses. His 
Excellency has spoken more than once, as if his mind were absorbed in the 
discovery of defects in the existing University curriculum and carried away 
by the idea that it is the courses that constitute the essence of higher educa- 
tion. We are quite sure His Excellency is not a believer in any such 
doctrine. But if he were more alive to this all-important aspect of the . 
educational problem, he would be less sweeping and less confident in con- 
demning the present system. For our own part we do not believe that the 
revised University curriculum will work great wonders, nor are we prepared 
to admit that it is such a great improvement upon the existing curriculum as 
His Excellency would have us believe. The University must move with the 
times, and we gratefully welcome all changes for the better, but we deprecate | 
dogmatism or excessive confidence on both sides. His Excellency remarked 
that a teacher of history is born and not made. This is a much too narrow 
generalisation. On exactly identical grounds it can be maintained that a 
true teacher, no matter of what subject, is born and not. made, and we think 
if is no use condemning the study of Greek or Roman History on the basis of 
such a conveniently narrow proposition. We, however, quite agree with His 
Excellency that the study of Indian History can be and ought to be placed on 
- @ more satisfactory and comprehensive basis. In appealing to the Senate for 
its co-operation in securing a sound superstructure at the top of the educa- ’ 
tional system, His/Excellency, we are afraid, used language’which impliedly 
reflected on the impartiality of that body and unconsciously betrayed some © 
intolerance of difference of opinion. It is one more’unconscious illustration © 
of:the usual experience that it is always easy to: lay down principles for the 


ad 


hie Lp 
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gnidance of others, but not quite so easy to practise them. It was perhaps,, . 
cted.in some quarters that the Convocation address of His Excellency: ~ 
Sir George Clarke would be utilised to explain the policy of Government... 
in.connection with education in the Presidency. In noticing the Press Note, 
recently issued by Government, we had occasion to express our opinion on the: 
way it is proposed to deal with secondary education in our Province. We are, 
at, one with His Excellency in thinking that our present systems of University; . 
and secondary education require improvement and we welcome many of the.. 
changes contemplated therein. Wo do not, however, believe that the time.. 
has now come when the further advance of higher education may be con-: 
veniently or beneficially stopped. The harrowing picture of poor parents, . 
attracted by the cheapness of higher education and involved in privation and. 
ruin, which has been painted by His Excellency, is, we fear, a little overdrawn. » 
His Excellency has not made due allowance for the enormous influence that : 
higher education has exercised in many directions upon the progress of the 
country. No doubt the various professions have been overcrowded, the 
avenues of State service have been blocked up, and the University degrees — 
have not to-day the same market value as they used to have some years ago. 
Is not, however, the same complaint being made in England and other 
countries? ‘hat is true and inevitable in the present transitional stage | 
through which we are passing. But there is no evidence to say that the. 
number of graduates in this country is disproportionately large in comparison — 
with other countries. In noticing the fifth Quinquennial Review of Educa- . 
tion compiled by the Director-General, Mr. H. W. Orange, for the five years . 
1902—07, we observed in our issue of 20th July 1909, on the authority of 
Mr. Orange himself as follows:—‘ About two thousand graduates leave the 
Universities every year, and this cannot be declared to be a large number if 
we take the extent and population of the country into account. A large 
number of these graduates would be absorbed by the Educational Department 
- alone if there were sufficient attraction for the educational service.’ There 
is no reason to suppose that any extraordinarily rapid strides have been made 
during the past year and a half in the spread of University.education to 
induce us to believe that education is too cheap and that we have reached a 
stage when further progress may be stopped. Our industries and our. 
commerce are languishing for lack of educated men to develop them, and 
Government. services themselves may be made more efficient by a more 
extended employment of graduates in them. If there has been lately a change 
in public opinion, and if the popular demand now centres mainly on primary 
education, is it not because people do not want any further growth of higher. 
education. ‘They want primary education to be made free and even com-— 
pulsory for its own sake. The advance should be all along the line, in all 
branches of education, elementary, higher, technical and commercial. 
Primary education has been so far treated with comparative neglect, and 
hence the present popular demand. We are glad to note the figures His 
Excellency quoted in this connection, which indicate the more anxious 
attention theasubject is receiving at the hands of Government. But we. 
should like to see a definite programme laid down which may be carried out 
within a definite period. We appreciate the difficulty of Government in the 
matter of the required funds. The money has, however, to be found: The. 
other difficulties about trained teachers, school buildings, &c., will be easily: 
solved if the funds are forthcoming. The present scale of fees in primary: 
schools may be small, but that does not make elementary education: free. 
That problem must be boldly faced, and any tinkering with it will-not do. 
The position our Province holds in the matter of its progress in education is 
one of which we are justified in feeling proud. It requires us, however, to 
maintain the rate of progress in future and even accelerate it considerably in 
view of the growing needs and a better appreciation of our situation.” 


47. “The main object of His Excellency Sir. George Clarke’s address 

iii deinen a oe Tuesday last must have been to explain how the 

at GIR RPeOre “? Government was endeavouring to bring the whole 
25th Feb. | : | . 

_. educational system, from the primary schools right 

up to the highest University examination, into conformity with and subser- 
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vies to ‘the : — ideal’ ‘preached by: Ruskin and. other: thitikers.....00/0.27 
. Stickle # for, forms: and rights might ask why the Chancellor of the University 

hould’ have been: ‘at so much pains to explain the policy and intentions of. 
‘The obvious answer is that he is the head not only of the 
Diversity, bat also of the whole educational and other administration 
of the Presidency, and his personality, though legally severable, gives in: 
the present instance and as a matter of fact a unity to all the. contemplated: 
réforms, of which the reforms suggested to the University form only a: 
part. The University may be an autonomous body to some extent, but 
if is not an independen: isolated institution working for ends of ita 
own, having no organic connection with other branches of the educational 
system of the country. In view of the tendency which His Excellency must 
have observed in some quarters to treat University education as a thing apart, 
it was expedient and necessary, we are inclined to think, at the present. 
juncture for the head of the Government to explain to the Senate, with an 
authority which no other speaker would have conveyed and a wealth of infor- 
mation and mastery of detail which could not have been looked for elsewhere, 
the ‘increasing purpose’ which runs throughout all the Government's plans 
and to ask for the Senate’s co-operation in that part of the scheme with which 
the University was concerned. We believe that most of the Senators are 
trying to realise the Government’s object, though difference of opinion on 
details is inevitable; but the amount of suspicion and ignorance that still’ 
prevails justified the pains taken by His Excellency to explain, and no one 
could be the worse for knowing the Government's earnestness in the task 
which it has undertaken.” 


*48. “In his fine speech at the Convocation of the Bombay 

| ‘University on Tuesday, His Excellency Sir George: 
Parsi (43), 26th Feb., Clarke said a volume might be written on the fact 
Eng. cols. that of the money spent on education in Bombay Pre- 
sidency (and it is the most liberal province in India) 

40 per cent. is spent on higher education and only 50 per cent. on primary 
education. - Sir George spoke in a somewhat undemocratic way of the undue 
cheapening of higher education. It would be a pity indeed if by the 
raising the fees for college courses promising youngsters were barred through, 
the poverty of their parents. The self-sacrifice of parents in paying the: 
expenses which attach to education as it stands is, as we pointed out in these 
columns a week or two ago, one of the best features of modern Indian 
life........... Turning to primary education, His Excellency said that 
two-thirds of it is. absolutely thrown away......... . The remedy is obviously 
to improve the primary schools; to employ assistant teachers instead of 
leaving the school-master, who even now draws less pay than a harvesting 
coolie, to teach the infants and the standards as well. Sir George lays down 
the fourth vernacular standard as the irreducible minimum of education 
_which leaves some visible residue permanently in the mind of the scholar. 
And since the Presidency, as he says, is already spending the utmost it can, 
afford on. education (barring the remote chance ofan Imperial grant), 
the only way, apparently, is to close a number of the schools and 
distribute the teaching force among the remainder........... The fact 
of. this great waste where we cannot afford any waste at all has. 
often been pointed out, but Sir George Clarke is the first in a responsible. 
position who has suggested the remedy, if nothing else serves, of closing 
schools which do not work beyond a certain standard. In the latter part of 
his speech His Excellency the Chancellor made an appeal to the Senate on 
the subject of.the Matriculation Examination. The Matriculation has taken 
root as an institution to an extent which it is a little doubtful whether Sir 
George Clarke fully recognises. Government have always rebelled against 
it, and have ruled that the School Final shall be preferred as a qualification 
of entry into many of the public services ; yet the Matriculation continues to 
hold its premier place in the affections of schoolboys—and possibly of their 
parents too.......... The slow progress of the School Final Examination,, 
however, amounts to a vote of public confidence in the University, and 
perhaps it would not be found impossible if our educationists,. Government 
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-and Senatorial in co-operation, set to work to devise a Matriculation which 
should answer all school-leaving needs. The objection of Government to 
allow the University to set its hall-mark on school training, quite apart from 
the very proper objections to the defects in the present system, is a little 
unreasonable, especially in the face of the very real demand that exists.” 
49. The Chancellor’s Convocation address, though fullof sympathy, was, 
Bombay Samdchdr (73) we must regretfully admit, very unpractical. Of 
94th Feb: Jdm-eJamshed CcOUx8e, His Excellency’s sole aim is to find out the 
(38), 23rd Feb.; Akhbdr- best means of raising education to the highest level, 
e-Souddgar (28), 23rd Feb. but we are doubtful as to the efficiency of the reme- 
: dies he prescribed. The impracticability of His 
Excellency’s high ideals will be seen from the low opinion which he has ex- 
pressed for the system of education in England and America. We would 
point out that the ideal which he has in view is considered by the best autho- 
rities in HEngland and America as too high for the present age. It is well- 
known that the London and other English Universities have time and 
again appointed Commissions to examine their curriculla, and these Com- 
missions have as often pronounced in favour of their existing systems. The 
question of doing away with the history of Rome and Greece has also been 
raised again and again and after long deliberations been abandoned. The 
Bombay University has been constituted after the model of the London 
University and we pray His Excellency to allow it to walk in the 
footsteps of the latter. His Excellency tried to extol the Japanese 
system of education at the expense of the English and American sys- 


tems. But the Japanese system is modelled on the German system; and 


even there the study of the histories of Rome and Greece is compulsory. 
Again, Indian students have to look up tothe English Universities for com- 
pleting their education and for getting higher posts. In view of this, is it not 
fair to allow the Indian Universities to retain as their model the English Uni- 
versities ? With due deference to the erudition of His Excellency, we cannot 
consider his opinion as sufficient to outweigh the unanimous verdict of those 
scholars who guide the educational policy of the English Universities. The 
dislike which His Excellency has for the Matriculation is not easy to explain: 
it is modelled on a similar examination in English Universities. If its course 
is not sufficiently high, it may be made higher, but it is impossible to under- 
stand the necessity of doing away withit. We have again to differ from His 
Excellency on the question of giving greater prominence to Indian history 
at the sacrifice of other histories; for inasmuch as the administration of 
India has to be carried on according to the British system, it is more neces- 
sary to keep Indians in touch with British history, rather than with Indian 
history which has no connection with the administrative ideal towards which 
we are moving. With regard to the question of primary and secondary 
education, we do acknowledge our thanks to the Bombay Government for 
spending comparatively much more than other Presidencies except Bengal ; but 
we would point out that they should not look up to other provinces of India as 
their standard. Then, again, His Excellency declared that it was better to 
turn out one well prepared student rather than a dozen raw ones. This may be 
true for a more advanced age, but cannot hold in the present state of India when 
there is such an overwhelming majority of illiterate people. In our opinion, 
partially educated people are better than the illiterate. [The Jadm-e-Jamshed 
writes :-—All are agreed that there is some flaw in the present system of education. 
But the question is how to remove the flaw. His Excellency says that the 
present system turns out very inferior graduates, and we believe he has 
not exaggerated. The address will remove the mistrust aroused in the 
public mind as to Government's attitude towards the cause of higher 
education. Government's object appears to be a very noble one: it is to alter 
the present system, so that it may turn out better graduates capable of 
advancing the economic and industrial condition of the country. We hope, 
however, that in thus trying to make education more substantial, Government 
will not make it more expensive. Their policy in regard to secondary 
education is likely to produce that unfortunate effect. It is pleasant to hear 
from His Excellency that Government do not intend to reduce the expendi- 
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sty tn will raise'the ridiculously low: salaries of 
ir We are also glad to be told that the’courses: for 


i Sena ‘and: secondary schools are to: be simplified. The Akhkbdr-e- 


on; but that they intend'to pay: more: ‘attention to 


- 


Jouddgar considers ‘the ‘address as something like a reply'to the discussion m 
the University Senate and hopes that the educational questions will be 


-settled'satisfactorily on the principle of give and take. | 


*50.. “A Government which did not take a deep interest in higher 


Indiam. focal Reformer education would not be worth its salt. But to seek 


410), 26th Feb. to establish a relation based on the money spent on 


colleges between Government and the University 


is, with all deference to Mr. Sharp from whom His Excellency evidently took 
his cue, to lower the dignity of Government and University alike and to fly 


in the face of the authority to which both the Government and the University 


owe their existence. The Legislature—we live under a Reign of Law— 


established the Universities and vested in them the control of higher educa- 


tion subject to the general supervision of Provincial Governments. ‘The 


revenues which Governments administer are not a fund for carrying out the 
personal views of members of Government for the time being, in opposition 
to the public bodies which the Legislature has created for the due and proper 
conduct of special functions. We do not wish to push the reasoning further, 
but we do hope that we shall hear no more of this peculiarly undignified and 
unreal idea that the members of the Senate are under a sort of pecuniary 


obligation to Government........... If we are to say what the considerations 
are, the omission of which in His Excellency’s judgment of the results of our 


educational system and in his conception of future policy, vitiates their 
practical value, we would point to two. No judgment of our educational 
system can be sound which ignores the conditions amidst which it orginated, 
and the improvements which it has effected in those conditions. Few 
outsiders can realise how momentous and how beneficial on the whole have 
been the. changes effected, though there is absolutely no excuse for any one 
to ignore—what Lord Morley who Pas never been in India has recognised— 


. the enormous improvement in the purity and efficiency of the public services, 


which is the direct result of our educational system. Then, as regards future 


- policy, our policy must to a large extent be determined by the policy which 


has found acceptance all over the civilised world. We, as individuals, may 
think that the whole world has gone mad, but if we are to hold our own in this 
world we have to fall in with its ways to a considerable extent. Moreover, 
there is a school of thinkers—a growing one nowadays—which holds that a 


- consensus of intelligent opinion represents an instinctive cosmic wisdom 


which should not be lightly set aside by our individual judgments. So far as 
universal free elementary education is concerned, we are inclined to enroll 
ourselveg in this school. No one can persuade us that illiteracy is preferable 
to imperfect literacy. One might as well say, ‘Better to be blind than to be 


short-sighted, to be stone-deaf than to be just a little hard of hearing.’ 


Then as regards secondary education, we not only go the whole length of 
His Excellency’s condemnation, but are prepared to say that we have really 
no system of secondary. education, properly so-called, in this country. But 


. where we differ from His Excellency is in respect of the remedy. ‘The cry 


of the ‘ domination of the Matriculation’ has been overdone and will not help 


.us to find the real means of evolving a sound system of secondary education. 


Not that we believe that the Matriculation Examination, as at present 
conducted, is perfect or even tolerable. But the reform of the Matriculation 
is one thing, and the establishment of a system of sound secondary education 


is quite another. If the Matriculation has acquired a value apart from any 
connection with a University career, it is clearly because of the remissness 


of Government in not providing the public with a regular course of secondary 


. education. HKven now Government are making a great mistake in believing 


that the main thing to do to organise secondary education on an independent 
basis is to wean away boys from the Matriculation by providing a very 


similar examination of their own and by boycotting Matriculates from: the 
~ Subordinate’ Public Service. We are not as: yet satisfied that the ordér 


4 


‘of the Government prohibiting the evaployment of Matriculates as such, is 
onstitutional, involving as it does the creation of a disability in the case of ‘& 
section of His Majesty's subjects by executive order. However that may be, 
a School Final Examination must be the crown and cannot be the foundation 
of a system of secondary education. If you want to found such a system, 
you must begin at the bottom and mould the course from there upwards. 
We are sorry that His Excellency took upon himself to justify and applaud 
the new School Final curriculum. An oral examination in a single subject 
and the substitution of a vernacular for a classical language does not make 
the School Final in any way superior to the Matriculation. Curiously 
enough a classical language is retained as an optional subject, with an eye 
no doubt to University requirements. Why a School Final Examination 
should seek to \e recognised as a substitute for the Matriculation, why a 
University cachet should be sought for it apart from its connection with 
secondary education, we are unable to explain. A University examination 
which pretends to be a sound test of secondary education, and a non- 
University examination which seeks to be regarded as a qualification for a 
University career, are equally anomalous. Instead of the Matriculation 
dominating secondary education, we shall soon have the School Final 
dominating collegiate education. Wemuststop here. We believe absolutely 
in the motives of Government and are largely in sympathy with their objects. 
But we are sorry to notice a lack of clear and consecutive thinking in the 
several schemes of reform put forward. We do not believe that this great 
work of the reform of secondary and elementary education can be effected 
withou; the co-operation of non-official opinion. The Local Government will 
do well to call a Conference such as that held in Allahabad to advise the 
Director whose unaided judgment cannot be expected to compass all the 
issues involved. If we judge the temper of the public rightly, they are in no 
mood to have syllabuses and curricula thrust upon them, which they have 
had no opportunity of examining.” 


O91. Government have adopted practically all the suggestions made by 

7 _ the Director of Public Instruction for revising the 

_The revised Grant-In- Grant-in-aid Code. It is pleasant to see that they 
aid Code. have exempted certain institutions like technical 
Bombay Samachar (73), — P 
Oc and industrial schools, night schools and normal 
schools for training teachers from the operation of 

fhe old rule restricting the maximum grant to a third of the total expenditure. 
This shows Government's high regard for the cause of technical education 
and for bringing out good competent teachers. There is also a welcome 
change in the system of inspection, which will henceforth be not restricted to 
the range and quality of the education given but will also include the mora- 
lity and opinions of the students. Of course, this will entail a great respon- 
sibility on the Inspectors, who, we trust, will take a broad and liberal view of 
the matter. While appreciating the object of the new rule forbidding the 
admission of pupils from schools not recognised by Government on account of 
the pernicious nature of their teachings to recognised schools, we wish it had 
been made less stringent, in view of the ignorance which prevails among 
people as to whether an institution is recognised or not. The granting to 
the Director of Public Instruction of full authority to dispose of all applica- 
tions for building hai whether under or above 1,000, is on the whole a 


wise step. 


Bey It is siti’ that with the awakening of the Indian people to the 

_ necessity for development of their industries, the 

Comments on the re- question of education in commerce and industry 
presentation of Bombav should crop up........... Within the last two or 
Indian Merchants’ three years Indian merchants and manufacturers 


: he Bombay “. 3 
aN Bc as well as the Government have come to perceive 


ptentiodn. the advantage of the education in question and 
Oriental Review (19), are making real efforts for its spread and advance- 
22nd Feb. ment........... The Indian Merchants’ Chamber has 


7 now addressed a representation to the University of 
Bombay asking it to establish a Faculty of Commerce: just as several 


es not tie: West ice already, done: — The ‘Bombay. University need 


» be nbs: fe ak. On. ‘apprehension that the. establishment. of a Faculty _ of 
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cae A Con a ree will clash with its jliterary-courses,. Such fear ought to be 


ated thy: the very fact that. even the orthodox and . conservative 


* 


Universition and given a recognition to commercial education. We hope, 


‘ pom Deessisios of Oxford and Cambridge have fallen in line with’the other 


therefore, that the representation of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber will meet 


with a generous response from the Un iversity which will thereby be confer- 


ring a great benefit upon the country.” __ ) 


63. The Bengali declares that the boycott of Beker: Refleclivns on 

a the French Revolution by the Calcutta University 
Comments on the re- was due to its copy having been found in the posses- 
moval of Burke’s ‘Reflec- gion of an accused in a recent conspiracy case in 
tions on the French Bengal and to its having been pronounced to be a very 


st pak of gag «Arta dangerous work by an Indian Barrister-at-law in the 


University. course of his speech in Court. Does the University 
Subodh Patrika (54), imagine that Indian students will be careful not to 
19th Feb. | touch the book hereafter because of the boycott 


pronounced ‘against it? In our opinion, Burke’s 
works have had a most salutary influence on the minds of the thousands of 
graduates who have read them, and therefore it is a matter for regret that the 
Calcutta University should have, fearing imaginary dangers, been instru- 
mental in retarding their mental advancement. 


94. The Moslem in the course of a contributed article says:—Most of 
pe neae lh the Head Masters of the Bombay Urdu Municipal 
SEs ie” a a y_ © Schools are trained in the Poona Marathi Training 
eachers 
piled trained Ones. College. They know very little of Urdu and are 
Moslem (66), 9th Feb. Quite ignorant of the traditions, customs and ways of 
Islam. This has had the effect of driving away 
Muhammadan students from the schools. This is evident from the fact that 
the number of boys in several Urdu Schools in Bombay is one-fourth of what 
it was some time before. The untrained Head Masters are generally from 
Bengal, the Punjab and the United Provinces. It appears that Muhamma- 
dan parents are more inclined to send their children to such schools and these 
are, therefore, prosperous. The results too of the schools under untrained 
teachers are more encouraging than those of the others. This proves that the 
untrained teachers are far more ‘useful to our children than the so-called 
Marathi-knowing trained teachers. The Bombay Municipality will do well to 
arrange to convert the untrained teachers into qualified ones. ‘They are ready 
to undergo training in the Poona Training College in the absence of an Urdu 
Training College. 


*00. <A correspondent writes to the Gujardti complaining of certain 

- inconveniences of students attending the Elphinstone 

sellin theseeed a High School, Bombay, and says: —* Last year the 
Elphinstone High School, school or certain classes were closed in the afternoon 
Bombay, are not properly or at an early hour on two or three occasions. ‘The 
hotified to the students. boys, some of whom were quite young, had no previous 
Bh sk ap (34), 26th Feb. intimation given to them; so that the parents could 
ee not send their servants or carriages to fetch them 
home. The reading books and exercise books together make up a sufficiently 
heavy burden for boys of ten and twelve, and every one knows how risky it 
has become even for grown-up pedestrians to walk through our narrow, but 
over-crowded streets........... On the last day of the Muharram even Govern- 
ment offices are closed and it is difficult to understand why the Elphinstone. 
High School is not. In January last the school was closed on the last day 
of the Muharram i in the afternoon without any previous intimation whatsoever. 
sseegeeee . Boys hailing from all parts of the city attend the institution, and 
even & moment’s consideration ought to convince the authorities how 
eminently risky it is to require young boys to leave their homes or return 
home unattended by their elders or servants. To require them to attend 
the school ‘on the: nat day of the Muharram is not at all justifiable. Most. 


87 
ents became very anxious during the last Mukarram; as their children ‘had 
¢o attend the school in spite of the troubles that were brewing on the last day. 
Imagine their feelings when they came: to-know that isturbances were 
imminent or had even broken out, and that their children ad to come back 
alone in the afternoon!......... Take again quite a fresh instance. Last 
year the school was not closed for the University Convocation, though 
last Tuesday it was. Iam glad an opportunity was given to such students 
and teachers as could avail themselves of the opportunity to witness an 
interesting academic function. But why could not the boys have been 
informed the previous day? In that case young boys would not have taken 
with them a heavy load of books, nor would it have been necessary for them 
to take it back.” 


56. A correspondent writes to the Indu of Bombay :—*“ The Bombay 
Veterinary College had its best days under the 
aftleae’ | tale Bcd Joslen, who endeared himself so much to the 
the ‘Bombay students and students that they bore a parental love towards him. 
those of other Presidencies The chief cause of his popularity was that .he- 
in the Bombay Veterinary observed no territorial -distinctions. The student 
College. from the Bombay Presidency, the Madrasee, and the 
one Bombay (19), Mysorean, weré all to the beloved Principal ‘one 
nade and the same. Knowledge and merit were the 
criterion for prizes, medals, &¢., and not the territory 
from which.a student came. But now the good old days are gone! The new 
Principal, a man of parts and learned in the profession, has now begun. to 
make territorial distinctions between his:students. One instance would suffice. 
It has been ths time-honoured practice of the College to arrange for an annual: 
tour for the third year students.......... This tour was a finishing touch ‘to- 
their studies, and the practice greatly enhanced the value of the studies by 
means of the practical experience gained by the students during the tour. 
This annual tour, and also the riding classes which gave instruction to the 
students in riding for forty days while they were in their final year, came as a 
sort of reliéf to the jaded and overworked students at the end of their course 
of studies. :....... Unfortunately this opportunity of going on tour given to 
every student of the College, irrespective of the territory from which he came, 
has now been snatched away by the present Principal who has given out his 
intention of denying to students not belonging to this Presidency a share in 


the advantages of the tour. The principle on which this exclusion is based: 
is that the grant made to the College by the Bombay Government to meet the’ 
expenses of the annual tour must be used by Bombay men and not by others.’ 
Surely, the benign Government, when they made the grant, must have had’ 
the well-being of the institution as a whole in view rather than of their own: 


men, and the genus 3 18 made to the College and not to particular individuals.” 
Railway YS. 


57. In supporting i lal il recently submitted: byt the inhabit- 

: ants of Broach to the Collector of the district. protest- 
Comments on. the ing against the unjustly heavy freight tariff for 
representation submitted Broach as laid down by the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
y ™ Dette ; of authorities, the Baroda Gazette takes an extended 
spice ai ioht tariff arr the ‘Survey of the commercial prosperity enjoyed by 
B. B. & C.1. Railway. © Surat and Broach. during the pre-railway days and 
Baroda Gazette (71), traces the gradual down-fall of the trade and’ com- 
20th Feb. pee merce of both these historic cities : since the-construc- 
tion of the railway line sixty years ago. ‘The paper 

graphically. Pauw how the-trade in cotton, tobacco ‘and several food-stuffs 
has sufféred on account of the railway, | and trusts that the authorities will no 


longer wink at the heavy injustice that has been done bo Broach i ‘in . the matter 


of freight tariff by the B. B. & C. I. . Railway. 
con 2392—10 


Principalship of the late lamented Lieut.-Colonel. 


| ee. 
St ee 
yen eS 


ial nine will show that the. information regarding the. 

.< passenger traffic on the Southern Maratha Railway 

m- that was recently placed on the Council table by our. 

adras. Government does not represent the actual state of 

AD vege pe tumor 7 : omaeres dye ye on the line. Only recently 

gomdchdy neatly three-fourths of the visitors to the Chinchni 

aon Feb Renee Fair had to travel in goods-waggons for want of. 

, passenger cars. We would suggest that the Company: 

should. be asked to appoint ® number of Superintendents to look to the 
aivacecien of the passengers travelling by the line. 


659, Referring to the reported maliréatinent of an indien sienine of 
the Viceregal Legislative Council by a Mailitary 

| Government should Officer on a Railway Station in Sind, the Sudhdrak 
frame ruJes for the guid- gyggests that Government should frame good 


ance of their European 
Officers while - travelling conduct rules for the guidance of its Huropean 


by Railway Officers while travelling on Railways, and order copies 
7 a didoak: (144), 20th Of them to be put up in first and second class railway 
Feb, | Carriages on all railway lines as a sort of warn- 
; ing. 
Municipalities, : 


~~ “ Unfortunately the Bombay Improvement Trust has come almost 
to an impasse due to the want of funds. It is to 
same “ae this that the President of the Bombay Municipal 
Picanol Ro Bg Corporation has drawn the attention of the avece- 
ment by the President of ment in his representation. This representation is 
the Bombay Municipal just in time and weighty and well pronounced. 
Corporasion re its contri- The Trust has still an immense work before it.. 
bution to the Improve- Jts position ought, therefore, to be cleared if any 
par rey headway is to be made in the matter of better 
riental Review (19), A aia a ats Th 
aon Web... g and sanitation. e Corporation has by 
| this representation properly looked to the interests 
of the rate-payers, as it is upon these that the. 
provisions of the Trust Act demanding a big annual remittance from the Cor- 
poration press the most. A bird’s-eye view has been given of the history of the 
Trust and of the breach of the promises originally made by the Government. The: 
severe outbreak of plague in this city had dislocated severely trade and indus.’ 
try and had created a panic in foreign countries which refused to have any 
dealings with plague-infected Bombay. The large export trade of this city 
was thus threatened and it was then that the Government brought forward 
legislation for the constitution of the City Improvement Trust to carry out: 
urgent schemes of sanitary improvement at the joint expense of the local and 
general tax-payers. Lord Sandhurst, the then Governor of Bombay, himself . 
declared that Government had undertaken to become the largest contributors 
to the capital of the Trust because ‘the interests which are deeply concerned — 
in-the welfare of the city are widespread, embracing not.-only the whole 
Presidency but other parts of India of which it is the trading centre.’ Not- 
withstanding these definite. promises, the Government contribution has been 
far smaller than what the Corporation: and the public were led to expect, 
And this despite. the fact that the Government was a gainer to a great extent 
from:the operation of the Trust... The -contribution- of the Government was 
formerly fixed at 96 lakhs of:rupees, but it was reduced subsequently to 43 
lakhs of rupees. The direct and iztdirect advantages to the. Government are 
well. enumerated. in the representation .of the Corporation. It will be seen: 
that the: Corporation is strictly,.within its rights in appealing to the Govern- 
ne for greater help to the Improvement Trust. , There.-is again. before us. 
Wiens} aompe of the . Calcutta. Traprovement Trust which is receiving | 
sane help even from, the I iperial Government. Whereas in Bombay: 
600 ax cent. of the liability, ‘ip: — of. the. Tmprovement, oe 


; 4 a ey ie 


89 


af present falls on the local rate-payer, as against % maximum of 10 per cent. - 


which can be said to be met by the general tax-payer, in Calcutta the 
total liability of the rate-payer amounts to only 34% per cent. against 654 per 
cent. borne jointly by the trade, the Provincial and the Imperial Government. 
The Imperial Government ought, in all fairness and equity, to contribute 


handsomely to the funds of the Bombay Improvement Trust as it has been 


doing in the case of the Calcutta Trust.. The interests of Bombay are not 
merely local but imperial, and the step-motherly treatment meted out to it 
is not compatible with them.” 


61. The City Improvement Trust andthe Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

| are to be congratulated on the letter which the Chair- 

Comments on the re- manof the former body has addressed to Government 

see yp by re ro asking for pecuniary assistance. In his letter, he 
man oO e . ° aa 

an tale ia the 288 recognised the principle that the Trust as well as 


financial position of the the Corporation should not consider their interests as 


body. running counter to each other, that the policy of — 


Bombay Samdchdr (78), trying to benefit at each other's expense was 
21st Feb.; Jdm-e-Jam- erroneous, and that it would be to their mutual 


shed (38), 25th Feb. advantage to work hand in hand. These important 


pets principles were forgotten in the times of his prede- 
cessors and the Trust was regarded asa rival of the Corporation. But the 
times have changed and under the liberal administration of His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke the two bodies are co-operating in a better spirit. But we 
believe that it will not do to rely on mere circumstances like the presence of a 
sympathetic ruler like Sir George and a tactful Cuairman like Mr, Orr. It is 


necessary that we should take a step forward by placing the Trust’s administration - 


on a basis similar to that of such bodies in England, subjecting every scheme 
formulated by it to the scrutiny of the public and the Legislative Council 
so that the old state of affairs might notrecuragain. We hope that the non- 
official members will not fail to press this reform on the attention of the Council | 
when the question comes up before them. This is the more necessary as 
many grand projects are still to be carried out by the Trust, and there is no 
guarantee that the present liberal policy will continue under a less strong- 
minded Governor. Coming tothe details of Mr. Orr’s letter, we are glad to note 
that he is of opinion that it would not be proper to tax the Corporation further. 
Another welcome admission made by the Chairman is that undue preference 


has been given to the question of beautifying the city over that of improving © 


the unhealthy localities of the native town. We must congratulate him 


on his pressing upon Government the necessity of opening up unhealthy areas ~ 


and asking them to supply the necessary funds. On the whole, the assistance 
asked for by the Trust is very moderate and is much less than that received 
by the Calcutta Trust. We trust Government will render the assistance 
asked for without delay. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—There is a talk of 
three gigantic schemes by the Trust and in spite of our sympathy for 
them, we warn them once more that it would be wiser to go on more 
slowly and deliberately, and to take up the schemes one after the other. 


There is no doubt that the City Trust is in need of money and that Govern- 


ment have not dealt with it with sufficient liberality. The Government have 


been benefited most by its operations directly and indirectly. Again, the 


Bengal Government have dealt very liberally with the Calcutta Trust. ] 


62. “Our City Improvement Trust is bankrupt or nearly so........ 

| For this woeful result it is partly to be blamed for 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (38), ‘frittering away its resources in undertaking projects 
25th:Feb., Eng. cols. of doubtful utility. But the chief fault lies at the 
cle wt --door of Government. All the high promisés so 
pompously made at the time of introducing the Bill in the Legislative Council 
of Lord Sandhurst have either not been carried out, or when carried out, 


have been carried out in such a carping and cutting spirit that it has at times: 
brought the Government and the Trust Board st loggerheads, All. 
throughout this tension one cardinal fact has beén primarily neglected, 
They have failed to grasp that in Bombay’s improvement, Bombay and. itg’ 
Government are not the only parties principally -oncerned, If Calcutta is by’ 
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Gait a “ tio’ Aulk cannot help envying the very partial treatment of. 


Ls Nappa ore The able Chairman. of the 


pe andj HUBEICE......000. J ustice, priority and urgency: all require that ih 
Government should come to Bombay’s assistance and we trust Lord Hardinge’s 
Government when they come to look atthe true facts will not be slow in 
doing justice to Bombay.” 


63. The tenure of the office of the President of the Municipal Corporation 
expireg néxt month, and seyeral leading Corporators 

§ gestion that Sir are said to be in the running for this high 
pours Mehta should be post, The high and dignified position of the office 
olickod President of the. requires that there should be no unseemly tussle for 


ar ie ae Corpo- the honour among the rival claimants. But in view. 
oficial eet e ensmms of the fact that the most important event in the 


history of British India, v7z., the visit of the King-. 
bet Ber’ Gujarat oo Emperor, is likely to endow the President’s office 
19th Feb. with the rare distinction and privilege of presenting 

the city’s address to Their Majesties on their landing 
on these shores, we regret that a sort of tug of war has already begun between 
the Corporators seeking the honour. The responsible functions devolving 
upon the President require that he should be unanimously elected without a 
dissentient vote and that he. should be one who would discharge them in a 
manner redounding to the credit of the city and the Corporation. We think 
the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta has facilitated the work of selection by. 
allowing his Gandidature to be announced, and consequently there is every 
reason to hope that the reputed differences over the matter will soon be buried 
and that the unanimous vote of the Corporation will confer the honour upon 
Sir P. M. Mehta, To speak in praise of the man who has honourably fought 
for the city’s interest and presided over the Corporation on three occasions is 
simply superfluous. It will. be conceded on all hands without any demur that. 
the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta’s selection at the present moment would be. 
of the greatest advantage tothe city. [The Gujardti also strongly endorses 
these views. | 


64. “A memorandum from the Oauiminsidaer N. D., severely censuring 

3 the Rander Municipality and giving it a warning 
Comments on the warn- threat of Government intervention, and the reply 
ing given by the Commis- made by that body to the attack have been published. 
ee: N. D., to the the policy of giving a warning before the drastic 
resident and ‘the Mem- | 
bers of the Rénder *Ction is no doubt salutary. But we do not know 
Municipality. that there is any grace or dignity in giving such 
Indu of Bombay (18), warning as has been done in this case, by means of 
20th Feb... -. a printed memorandum, circulated all round, and 
_ this gratuitous publication becomes positively griev- 

ous, when there seems to be stall justification for the warning and the severe. 
censure implied therein. On the face of it the rejoinder of the Municipality 
to the Commissioner’ s attack is very powerful and practically turns the tables 
by showing that the faults found and irregularities discovered belonged to the 
day of the official regime : and that in regard to each of them salutary action. 
has been taken by the new Municipality in its recently granted non-official 
regime, under the gu uidance of the President. Mr. Chunilal Maneklal Gandhi. 
the well-known public-spirited, pleader of Surat. A glance at the two docu- 


ménts when dispassionately scrutinised, discovers the startling fact that a grave. 
njustice is done. 


9 the present, Corporation and its non-official head in that 
they: a¥eheld upto pu blic censure and condemnation for certain. acts of com-; 
His on and 0 118s don. “i which the previous Corpoyations working nnder 
ficial Vieo-Presidents an Presidents were responsible.” 


ae 
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65. Looking to the scanty spread of education and public spirit in the 
bei districts we think the mofussil Municipalities have 
Sdnj Vartamdn (46), been carrying on their administration satisfactorily. 


23rd Feb.; Jdm-e-Jamshed The great obstacle in the way of their progress has 


(38), 21st Feb. , hitherto been the restraining influence of an official 
president and an officialmajority. With their remo- 
val, however, we are sure that they will advance more rapidly. Atthe same 
time those officials who expect the Municipalities to improve at once are com- 
mitting a grave error and are marring rather than advancing the cause of local 
self-government. Thus the warning administered fo the Rander Municipality 
appears to us to be quite unjustified and uncalled-for and the irregularities 
charged against the present non-official Board are traceable to the former 
official members on it. Out of the seven. irregularities pointed out in the 
memorandum, the first six are not so serious as to warrant the warning. But 
even supposing they were, we fail to see how the present Board can be charged 
with the sins of its predecessor. [The paper then proceeds to examine the 
charges serzatum and to show that they were due to the irregular conduct of 
the officials on the previous Board. The Jdm-e-Jamshed points out that this 
policy of holding the Board responsible for the acts of its predecessor is likely 
to deter all self-respecting men from doing Municipal work. The paper 
further regrets that the Commissioner could not see his way to receive the 
deputation which wanted to wait upon him on behalf of the Municipality. | 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADBRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 2nd March 1911. 


* Reported in advance. 
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0 153 | Vydpéri_... oe eee] POODR oe ee-| Do. ee ...| Nana Daédéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 600 
| man) ; 42. 
0 254 | Warkari ... .. | ...| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly -»-| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 800 


_ pur). | Brdhman) ; 35, 
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Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35, 


Shéms-nd-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


, si Hakim Dharamsing ‘Tahilsing; Hindu 
Larkhana (Sind) (Khatri); 85. ahilsing u 


Hyderabad (Sind)... Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Karachi (Sind). Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Shikérpur (Sind) ... Chelécden Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


Urnbv. 


Bombay Punch Bah4dur.../| Bombay > Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 55. 


Mufide-Rozgar ‘Munshi Mahamad Husain ... 


Sultén-ul-Akhbér Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
| Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Guyara T1 aND Hinpr. 


Jain Bombay Weekly Bhagubhéi Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Jain Mitra Do. Fortnightly Sital Prasdd Jain 


Jain Samdchér | Ahmedabad _...| Weekly Vadil4l Motilél Shth; Hindu (Dasa Shri- 
méli Jain) ; 30, 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the reyort is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (AT or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


pete at nas 


~ 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. | 


No, 


& 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publication. 


Where 


Published. 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Hditor, 


52a 


774 


149a 


Indu Prakésh ... 
GUJARATI. 
Garjana oe eee 
' Mararat. 
Vishranti ... oe 


ANGLO-MARATHI, 


Bombay ... ...| Daily 


Ahmedabad | Weekly 


Bombay 


oe ...| Weekly 


The publication of Nos. 16 and 142 is temporarily suspended. 


No. 105, the Editor of the Citragupia is Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhada Brahmin) ; 40; circulation is 10. 
No. 108, the Deshkalvartamdn and No. 132, the Prabhdt have ceased to exist. 
No, 122, the Khéndesh Samachar is most irregular, 
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and the Public Administration. 
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*1, “The Financial Statement, issued last week, well merits the 
congratulations which~have been poured upon it 
cag vere on the from all quarters.. That it shows a large surplus as 
gato oy eae Reformer the net result of the operations of the current year 
(10), 5th Mar. is not @ great matter. It was known that opium 
would bring in much more than the official estimate, 

and the new taxation imposed last year has not belied expectation. There 
is, therefore, no financial skill in the production of the surplus. But the 
difficult task of distribution has been achieved in a manner which reflects 
credit on Government. About one million pounds of the opium surplus of 
nearly 3 millions sterling have been allotted for initial and capital expenditure 
on large schemes of educational and sanitary progress, the remaining two 
millions being remitted to England for the discharge of temporary debt. Of 
the revenue surplus of about a million and three-quarters sterling, three- 
quarter million has been distributed in grants to Local Governments in 
aid of important projects, the largest grant, £ 333,300 falling to Bombay | 
City, as a subsidy towards. the great work of the Improvement Trust. 
The deeper interest of the Statement, however, centres round the Provincial 
Settlements which are now made permanent, thus ensuring for provincial 
Governments continuity as wellas practically complete freedom in local admi- 
nistration. The chief credit for this wholesome development in the history 
of Indian finance belongs to the Government of Bombay which has fought, 
almost single-handed, for financial autonomy for Local Governments. ‘The 
Royal Commission on Decentralisation have recorded in their Report that the 
provincial Governments, with the exception of Bombay, were content with | 
the general lines of the present system. While we congratulate the Local | 
Government, and especially His Excellency the Governor whose personal 
authority, if is well-known, has weighed a good dealin the controversy, on 
the victory they have won, we may be permitted to hope that they will them- | 
selves develop, as a result of it, a liberal spirit in dealing with the discretion , 
of local bodies within the sphere of the functions assigned to the latter.” 


2. “We have the ‘good fortune to have a prosperity Budget this year. 

The reforms announced are salutary enough to 

Indu Prakash (524), compensate for the disappointment which will doubt- | 
rd Mar., Eng. cols. less be felt at the fact that though there is a surplus, | ‘4 
| the Finance Minister is unable to recommend any if 

other remission of the old or last year’s new taxation than a reduction all 
round by rd in the duty on tobacco. Even this concession has been given 
not so much in the interest of the consumer, as of the Imperial Exchequer, for 
it has been realised by experience that the import duty on tobacco, as fixed at 
its initiation last year, has been too high and consumption has declined in 
two ways. ‘The poorman’s tobacco has been consumed in a lesser quantity and 
certain tobaccoes used for mixing up with country tobacco have also declined in 
demand. Weshould have thought this a moral gain, but the Sarkar will reduce 
the duty and bring up smoking to the old point in extent and intensity!!! It 
is something like the Abkari policy......... The Finance Member proposes— 
and we think he does it wisely—to treat all surplus under opium as extra- 
ordinary, and whenever it occurs it will be given for extraordinary purposes....... 
A welcome new item of expenditure is £120,000 for protective irrigation. 
It occurs to us in this connection to suggest another reform on lines parallel 
to the one introduced re Opium revenue. The next year’s Budget, like the 
usual custom, is based on the assumption of a normal year of normal rainfall. 
But just as opium revenue is liable to fall, so also is India liable to have 
famines. Why not practically revive the old Famine Insurance Fund by 
providing in each year’s Budget, say, a million £ for famine relief? If there is 
famine, there is the sum ready. If there is no famine or only partial famine, 
there will be an extraordinary famine fund surplus ta be utilised for extra- 
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'y purposes of internal reform. Forewarned and forearmed is always 
=. the -best po. icy and if it is to be followed in regard to opium, why should it not 
Tee ae fe I owed i in regard to famine r 


4 8. It has become the iol practice of our Finance Members to 
_ budget for a surplus by under-estimating the revenue 
- Gujardti (34), 5th Mar, and over-estimating expenditure. This practice is 
Eng. cols. defended as. a precaution against the uncertain 
issues of what is called a ‘pamble i inrain. Leaving 
aside this larger question, however, for the moment, when we look at the 
budget and actuals of last year and the next year’s arrangements presented 
to the Viceroy’s Council by the Honourable Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson, we see 
how the protests of the non-official members against fresh taxation imposed 
last year have been abundantly vindicated. It is easier and more alluring to 
impose new taxes than to remit them when old. Whena high level of 
taxation has been once reached, it shows a peculiar knack of remaining at the 
same height, retrenchment becomes difficult, and little scope is afforded for 
economy. the extraordinarily high prices which opium fetched—and this. 
was fully anticipated by the non-official experts in the Council—have left a. 
huge surplus of 53 crores in the exchequer, and all this after large grants had 
been made to the provincial Governments. Opium alone was responsible for 
an increase of revenue of 44 crores. That no new taxes are proposed in the 
budget for the coming year, neither reflects any credit on our finance nor 
conveys any consolation to the tax-payer. The import duty on tobacco has 
been reduced for the next year 333 per cent. Indigenous tobacco is of a very 
: low grade and quality, and for manufacture of cigars and cigarettes, the leaf 
| has to be imported from outside. We are told that the increased import duty 
worked as a handicap upon the indigenous industry and has therefore been 
lowered by one-third. A heavy duty restricts the consumption of the article 
thus taxed, and the revenue does not profit to the extent of the duty. The 
motive to make the duty more productive is also represented as having led 
Gévernment to this step. We cannot sav how far the Indian industry and 
the revenue will gain by the reduction, The public are not far wrong in 
thinking that the clamour of British manufacturers of tobacco cannot but 
hive had some sbare in bringing about tke reduction of the duty. It is also 
a matter for consideration whether the enhanced duty upon petroleum could 
1) ae not have been lowered with some substantial relief to the poor people of this 
1s country........... The Bombay Government will get more than 10 lakhs for 
hi. educational purposes and will have its ditficulties removed with iregard to the 
funds if wants for the extension of primary education. The expense of 
school buildings and other non-recurring charges may be met from this extra- 
jee ordinary grant, and a more extended scheme of elementary education may be 
‘| launched on its forward career.”’ 


*4, “In the Session of the Imperial Legislative Council held at 
Calcutta last Wednesday, Honourable Sir Guy 
menrane (21), 0th Mar. i setwood Wilson made an important statement 
Hoe about the new proposed change in the financial relations between the local 
ee Governments and the Government of India.......... The new arrange- 
ment—the measure of decentralisation—will relieve, to some extent, the 
provinces from the tyranny of the Imperial doles. It will mark also the 
beginning of provincial autonomy in matters of finance. From the popular 
point of view the new measure would not be an unmixed good. Itis true 
that the provinces will be freed from the restraints of the Imperial finances 
to some extent. But what guarantee is there that this grant of independence 
to the provinces will result only in spelling measures of popular utility ? 
The provincial Governments would be supreme, and what check there 
formerly was of the Imperial Government will be now done away with. The 
only security that the new powers would he used in deference to popular views, 
lies in granting to the popular element in the Legislative Council an effective 
voice in directing provincial administration. Unless this step in Reform is 
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taken, the new powers granted to provincial Governments in matters of 
finance would only be a measure of doubtful utility from the popanas point 
of view.:’ | 


9. With this year's Budget estimates a new and important reform 
‘-hde (73). 18 introduced and it is hoped that it will prove a 
ait tes Y Shae Fook blessing not only to the Government of India and 
(38), 2nd Mar.; Sdaj the local administrations but to Indians as well. 
Vartamdn (46), 2nd Mar.; It relates to the placing ‘of the financial relations 
Akhbar-e-Soudagar (28), between the GoYernment of India and the various 
ord _ r Hvening provincial administrations on a permanent basis and 
een wry ae ees to the giving of absolute control to the latter over 
certain heads of revenue. ‘This permanent settlement will relieve certain 
provinces from the duty of giving their surplus revenue for the needs and 
requirements of other financially less favoured provinces. Such a state of 
things was in no way creditable either to the Imperial or to any of the provin- 
cial Governments, which found themselves tied down to a certain line of 
action least likely to prove beneficial to their own respective charges. 
Whenever any demand for improving the material and economic condition 
of a province was made upon a Provincial Government, the invariably dis- 
appointing reply came that 1t was powerless to do anything as it was at the 
mercy of the Imperial Government. Now that this difficulty has been 
removed and the hands of the various provincial Governments have been 
strengthened, we have every hope that they will vie with each otter in 
striving for the advancement of the people under their respective charges. 
Turning to the details of the Budget, it is gratifying to learn that owing to 
increased receipts the Government of India have this year been enabled to 
pay up the temporary debt incurred in England to reduce oné-third of the 
duty on tobacco, and to make munificent contributions to various Local 
Governments for the purposes of education and sanitation. Though Bombay 
gets small amounts under these heads as compared with the sums allocated 
to several other provinces, we express our gratitude to.the Government of 
India, and trust that the Bombay Government by quadrupling the amounts 
will confer a great boon upon the people. While thanking the 
Government for helping the City Improvement Trust with 50 lakhs of 
rupees, we congratulate both the Corporation and the Trust on this success 
in their long continued struggle. But only partial justice has been dore to 
this city, and there is every reason to hope that the Imperial Government 
will not hesitate to extend their best considerations to the representation 
made by the City Improvement Trust with the support of the Municipal 
Corporation. The Budget provisions for railways and irrigation for the 
coming year show a marked improvement, yet we cannot but observe that the 
amount set apart for expenditure. under the first head is far more than that 
for irrigation though the latter has been admittedly more useful and pro- 
ductive. As regards the raising of loans in Kngland and in India at the 
uniform rate of 31 per cent., the least that can be saidis that the policy is 
not governed by. any economic principles. It would have been sound policy 
if the amount that could be raised in this country had been asked for. at, say, 
4 per cent., and then attention had been directed to England for the 
remainder. It is also regrettable that no arrangements have yet been made 
for the founding of a sinking fund for the repayment of loans. Both these 
questions are of the most vital importance to the rulers as well as the 
ruled, and need early attention. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed and the Sdnj Varta- 
mdn make somewhat similar observations and witn the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
discuss in a very appreciative tone the various details of the Budget. 
The Evening Dispatch writes :—'‘ The Bombay City Improvement 'Lrust 
comes in for a special grant of 50 lakhs. Itis to be hoped that this gene- 
rosity to Bombay will not blind Government to the’ sanitary needs of Poona 
City which has been crying, like a voice in the wilderness, these many years 
for some improvement in its sanitation and water-supply. It would be a boon, 
indeed, if the present healthy state of the country’s finances were taken 
advantage of to make good these deficiencies.’’| 
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é Th reply given by Government to: the his Naveble Mr. Gokhale 
RSTTR ran ony” ‘with reference to his question about the Provincial 
se ean wed t to the Engineer Service is a very curious study. It is 
[ : ; Maked therein (1) that the. reorganisation scheme 
of 1908 having caused so much discontent that not 
? oo one of the Engineers has accepted its terms, a final 
pears Lp l ativ e settlement of the ‘complicated’ question is very 
ouncil, desirable; (2) that no actual loss has been incurred 
nee nal (25), 28rd by any of the Engineers owing to non-acceptance 
of the new terms, although they are necessarily 
deprived of the benefit offered by the scheme........... The statement that 
no actual loss has occurred to any one is very surprising and quite wide of 
actuality. Has not the promotion to the rank of temporary Executive Engi- 
neer which hitherto was open to the men of the Provincial Service, even 
before the expiry of the full period of service as Assistant Engineer, been now 
taken away, and has it not affected several men pecuniarily ? ‘Then, although 
the terms of the new scheme have been unanimously rejected and the higher 
pay Offered by it has been withheld, yet we find the separation of the lists, 
which is the main and the most obnoxious feature of the scheme, has been 
actually carried out. As a result of this, senior Provincial men are kept out 
of acting appointments which are being given to junior men of the Imperial 
Service. Apart from this loss in money a very curious position has been 
created by the separation of lists. Very junior men on the Imperial list 
who are still ranked as Assistant Hngineers are holding divisional charges and 
drawing acting allowances, while senior temporary Executive Engineers on the 
Provincial lists, though necessarily drawing the pay of their rank, are working 
as Assistant Engineers, in some cases, perhaps, under those juniors.......... 
In connection with the fresh reorganisation scheme of the P. W. D. which 
is in process of evolution, we hear of a very curious sample of ‘ generosity ’ 
towards Indians. One of the claims put forward by the Provincial Engineers 
is naturally for a due proportion of the offices of Superintending Engineers. 
The idea at head-quarters is said to be that 10 posts in this grade should be 
reserved for the Provincial men. At first sight this looks like a Jiberal 
concession ; but its true nature will be apparent when it is considered that, 
aS 2 matter of fact, the Provincial men actually hold double that number of 
appointments under the working of the cid system, in which, be it remembered, 
selection is the sole criterion for preferment to the rank in question. ‘Then 
it is proposed in future to make these appointments availabie for the Provincial 
men after 25 years’ service, whereas the men who have actually got them 
under the old rules have taken, on an average, only 20 years to come by 
them. If this sort of shuffling of cards is a fact and if it goes on unimpeded, 
we may safely predict that the ° final settlement’ will be anything but final, 
that the ‘ complicated ’ question will become still more complicated and that 
the discontent among the Provincial Engineers will grow into irritation and 
lead even to resignations. We would, therefore, appeal to Lord Hardinge to 
personally interest himself in the evolving scheme, if untoward consequences 
are to be avoided.” 


7. “At the next meeting of the Imperial Council, the Honourable 
Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu has given notice of a 

Comments on the resolution ot far-reaching importance from an 
Honourable Mr. B. Pasu’s educational point of view. The Honourable 


resolution in the Imperial member of the Council suggests that the scale of pay 


po eae rage Meee of the officers of the Provincial Educational Service 


Riewing: should be Rs. 200 rising to Rs. 400 in ten years and 
- Kdthidwdr Times (16), that deserving Provincial officers should be eligible 
25th Feb., Eng. cols. for promotion to the Indian Educational Service. 

| This notice having a special bearing on the educa- 
tional advancement of the people, we trust, the Government will bestow due 
consideration on its merits........... The notice given by the Honourable 
Mr. Basu does not put forth any undue request and we trust the Government 
of His Excellency Lord Hardinge, who has already afforded indications of his 


© 
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genuine sympathy with the aspirations of the educated classes, will do the 
needful in the matter and contribute, as far as practicable, ‘towards the 
educational advancement of the people of this country.” 


8. The Honourable: Mr. Basu has given notice of an important resolu- 
tion dealing with the question of removing the 
shai Raiser-t-tihe P 89), barrier set up against natives in the educational 
26th Feb. ' service. We have recently seen many instances of 
native graduates trained in Indian Universities and 
acquainted with the manners and customs of the country, being given inferior 
posta in the Educational Department while English youths trained in English 
Universities are given the higher ones. The injustice is so glaring that even 
Mr. Chirol had to join in the complaint. Mr. Basu has done nothing more 
than his duty in bringing forward his resolution. We cannot see any justice 
in raw inexperienced youths, graduates of English Universities, being given 
high posts merely on account of their race and colcur, while natives have so 
many difficulties in getting admission to them. [The Kavser-1-Hind also makes 
similar remarks in favour of the Honourable Mr. Basu’s motion. | 


9. “The latest move of Sir Edward Baker will raise him very much 
more in the estimation not only of Bengal but of all 
Approval of the com- India. While in the Supreme Legislative Council 
mittee appointed by the the Honourable Mr. Jenkins pleaded on behalf of 
Lieut.-Governor of Bengal Government, when Pundit M. M. Malaviya moved 
= consider the Council ji, yegolution for a modification of the regulations 
egulations. - 
Sind Journal (23), 23rd issued under the Morley-Minto Reform scheme, that 
Feb. the said regulations had had too short a trial. Sir 
Edward Baker has already appointed a committee, 
on which non-officials are in a great majority, for reconsidering the regulations 
and making suggestions. Among the points laid down by the Bengal “Govern- 
ment for consideration are (1) the degree of representation to be provided for 
the educated middle class and (2) ‘the desirability of substituting direct and 
single voting for the present system of voting by delegates in elections by local 
bodies and special Muhammadan constituencies. ‘l'hese are in fact the two 
points on which the regulations have been most vehemently attacked by all 
enlightened and disinterested exponents of public opinion in India. It is 
notorious how the great middle class of India which enjoys reai social influence 
in the country has been practically ignored by the framers of the regulations, 
while the excess of special treatment given to the Muhammadans has 
from the beginning caused much heart-burning and a sense of wrong. We 
trust other Local Governments, aye the Supreme Government itself, will follow 
the example set by Sir Edward Baker.” 


10. “Lord Minto would seem to have adverted at length in his 
speech to the probable effects of the Reforms on the 

Comments on Lord future politics of India and suggested that the 
ees eresee a the control from Home should become more and more 
Indu of Bombay (13) light as Indian opinion, as mustered in the new 
25th Feb. ’ Councils, grows stronger and stronger. His Lord- 
ship would in such a state of development leave 

Indian matters to be disposed of practically by the Viceroy. We should not 
demur to this recommendation, were we sure that Indian opinion was rightly 
and evenly mustered and represented in the new Councils and that the said 
“opinion could assert itself effectively. ‘The fact is that the new Councils do 
not accurately represent the people, and secondly, the people’s representatives 
are in absolutely hopeless minority. And at times there are sad defec- 
tions even from their ranks of men even like the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, 
who thought it necessary the other day to put forth his own views and repress 
Mr. Madan Mohan Malaviya’s expounding the people’s views admitted by 
Mr. Gokhale himself to be very widely held. Under these circumstances we, 
for one, would regret it deeply if the control of the Secretary of State and the 
British Parliament were to be relaxed. Rather, whenever great conflicts 
of views occur as between the Government of India with its indefeasible 
majority in the Council on the one hand, and the hopeless minority of the 


this ra better than the Secretary of State and Parliament. It can only 
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. Gouncils—we ‘nean both the Legislative and the Executive Councils—that 


it would be safe to slacken the reins held by the Secretary of State. In other 
words, the control from Home should diminish exactly in the ratio in which 
India i is granted Home Rule. Otherwise, the lessening of the control from 
Home, because of the small popular representation in Council granted by the 
Morley-Minto Reforms, would mean only strengthening the despotism of the 
Government of India and perpetuating the anachronism of leaving everything 


‘to ‘the man on the spot. The man on the spot may be a Minto and good 


would be done. But he may be a Curzon and irreparable mischief may be the 
resulf........... No; the days when Parliamentary control over Indian affairs, 
as exercised through the Secretary of State, can be safely slackened, are yet 
to come. They will come only when afresh instalment of Reforms, greater 
than those of Lords Morley and Minto, is given.” 


11. The speech made by Lord Minto forms a fitting retort to those 
Vids Prakash 60) who blamed him with being too lenient towards 
Ond Mar. > the anarchists. We very much wish that the recent 
anarchical outrage had not occurred and that Lord 
Minto had been able to state that anarchism had come toanend. But that 
was not to be! ‘The Morleyan Reforms as announced in 1908 promised to 
meet the legitimate aspirations of Indians and tended to strengthen the 
Government by rallying the Moderates to their side. But the prohibitive 
restrictions placed on nomination of candidates.for election to the Legislative 
Councils took much of the grace out of the Reforms. It is a matter for gratifi- 
cation that Lord Hardinge has recognised the evils of these restrictions and 
has promised to mend them at an early date. We must thank Lord Minto 
for authoritatively affirming before the English public that Indians in general 
are not to be held responsible for the rash deeds of afew. Lord Minto has 
given a tiniely-warning of the delicate relations that may come io 


‘subsist between the Home and India Governments in the near future. ‘The 


question of protection for Indian manufactures in opposition to Hngland’s 
policy of free trade is likely to give rise to heated controversy at no 
distant future and the politicians must prepare themselves to solve the 
question without undue force being exerted in either direction. We do not 
agree with Lord Minto when he talks of allowing the Viceroy full control over 
matters Indian without the intervention of the Secretary of State. We are 
of opinion that the intervention of the State Secretary is of immense benefit 
to India inasmuch as it has helped to govern it in the light of liberal 
principles unhampered by bureaucratic notions, and as such it should never 
be withdrawn. 


12. The Bombay Samdchdar regards the speech recently delivered by 
Bombay Samdchdr (73), Lord Minto on the occasion of the presentation to 
wet Feb. Jagad Vriti him of the Freedom of the City of London at the 
(117), 26th Heb. Guildhall as a momentous pronouncement evincing 
His Lordship’s sympathetic care for the steady 
advance of this country. It sees in it His Lordship’s anxiety to see the policy 
of reforms recently inaugurated developed and strengthened so as to secure the 
greatest good of the greatest number. The paper quotes with approval Lord 
‘(Minto’s reference to the necessity of recognising the nature of the prevailing 
discontent when His Lordship assumed the Viceroyalty of India and notes 
how this recognition was hailed by the Indians themselves with satisfaction 
coming as it did soon after the closing days of the most autocratic Viceroyalty 
India ever had. It endorses the necessity of giving a healthy tone and 
sustenance to the constitutional reforms and. justifies the control hitherto 
exercised by Parliament over the affairs in India. [The Jagad Vrit¢é supports 
in general Lord Minto’s speech except his advocacy for a freer hand being 
given to the man on the spot. It says:—We cannot lay down that we shall 
have always men of the stamp of Sir George Clarke or Lord Minto. It is 
necessary that mney should be many controlled by officials in Great Britain, 


17. 


This is @ priceless principle of British rule. We think that the Administra- 
tion of India is being carried on smoothly on the strength of this principle. 
Generally, men who cherish popular interests are appointed to responsible 
posts and they inaugurate reforms likely to promote popular welfare. But it 
is just possible that local officials may be sometimes prejudiced. It would not 
do to lessen the authority of the British Government over them.’] 


13. ‘“ There is growing evidence that the-relations of Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto in the closing year of their adminis- 
Sdaj Vartamdn (48) tration were strained. Lord Minto gave a remote 
ond Mar Eng. cols, hint of this in one of his speeches prior to his retire- 
: Puts ment from India and he alluded to it in somewhat 
plainer terms in his speech at the Guildhall, when the 
Freedom of the City of London was presented to him.......... It is pretty 
clear that Lord Minto had occasion to chafe at the control exercised over him 
by the Secretary of State, and that he had found his grip on occasions too tight. 
Anglo-Indian critics were somehow led into the secret, and they condemned 
Lord Morley as an autocrat, although he was a radical and a democrat in 
theory. Unless specific charges are made, we cannot have the means of judg- 
ing between the two. We can only admit, as a general proposition, that due 
weight should be allowed to the man on the spot, that he must be regarded 
as being at a conspicuous advantage over statesmen, six thousand miles. 
away, because he is in close touch with men and affairs, and can judge 
better of the circumstances which arise from day to day. But this claim may 
be pushed too far, and a bureaucracy, which hates interferences, is always 
disposed to make the most of it... ...... Lord Minto was by no means 
optimistic in his references to the presence of anarchy in India ‘ the bomb 
had been introduced into India, and had obtained a foothold.’ And again: 
‘India will always be disposed to anarchical crimes. Anarchical plots exist 
and want careful watching, but crimes thus organised are not symbolical of 
India’. This to our mind is a correct diagnosis of the situation. It requires 
ceaseless watching, and also we may add, high class statesmanship in the 
handling.” 


14. “ The Honourable Mr. Krishnaswami Iyer of the Madras Executive 
Council gave some plain talk to his colleagues and to 


Alleged. apathy of the outside public in the course of a recent debate. 


Indians towards Local What this Indian member said as to the paucity of 
Self-government, 


Indian Spectator (11), ‘workers on Local Boards in the Southern Presidency 


4th Mar. and their general incapacity holds true of other parts 


of India. We hear the same wail periodically from 
the Punjab, and Bombay is no better off. It may be added that Mr. Iyer is. 
a warm friend of Locai Self-government, and would give much to see it. 
prosper. How are we to account for this failure after a trial for years? The 
fault cannot lie entirely with the people. Is there anything in the rules or in 
the officers who have the working of the rules, that repels the right sort of 
workers? Making a liberal allowance in that direction, however, we are 
constrained to admit that the altruistic spirit bas not yet entered into the life 
of our people. Split up into petty social cliques, the community finds it 
difficult at almost every step to cohere fora common object. Self-seeking 
and downright dishonesty may be found all over the world in civic bodies, 
but in India these vices are made more glaring by apathy and mutual 
distrust. And the wild talk about national independence and the rest distracts 
attention from the humble constructive work that is worth doing. If it is true 
that children will stumble before they learn to walk, is it not equally 
true that they must not attempt to fly before they have learnt to walk ? ”’ 


15. “The circumstances in which this crime was committed closely 


resemble those in connection with the murders of 
_ Comments on the assas- Police Inspectors, Bannerji and Alum. The murder 
sination of Head Constable having been committed at night and in a narrow and 
a eee at deserted place there is very little chance of the cul- 


Praja Bandhu (44), prit being caught. This is, indeed, deplorable, for it 


86th Feb., Eng. cols. is quite evident that the thoughtful and sober section 


of our people who have a stake in the country cannot 
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the du nty. of all Ar and peaceful people to co-operate with the authorities i in. 
_ . @tinging him to book and getting him his deserts.” 
pee 16, « The fresh anarchical outrage committed at Calcutta on Head 3 


pathy: for the perpetrators of auch anarchical crimes. 
that the anarchist is his ‘country’s enemy, and it is . 


Constable Chakravarti is of course to be deeply 
deplored. We hope the culprit will be found and 
“Inds of Bombay (13), exemplarily punished. We wish, however, that the 
28th Feb, search, the trial and punishment should all take 
place quietly and quickly without any fuss and 
7 without any attempt to make a sensation out of the’ 
incident. As Lord Minto has said, political crimes of this type will not easily 
die. They existed in ancient times and they are existing in modern times in 
almost all countries of the civilised world :—it is only that the form and instru- 
ments have changed.......... Good government and sympathetic concessions 
to popular feelings would keep anarchical tendencies quite under control. We 
also think that judicious forbearance in regard to the sedition-hunting is one 
way of securing the end in view. Bengal may do well to take the clue from 
Bombay, where Government have declared their intention to institute no 
further anti-anarchist criminal proceedings, though they think that some 
guilty persons are still enjoying a freedom from imprisonment they do nob 
deserve.......... If that is done, we think these outrages will stop, for we 
believe that the overzealous doings of the C.I. D. are the provocations to 
outrage of this kind. At any rate the experiment of generous forbearance, or 
Say, of contemptuous neglect of these political lunatics is worth trying now 
that their arch-leaders have been accounted for.” 


17, The Political Bhomiyo deplores the recent Police outrage in 
Political Bhomiyo (85) Calcutta and considers the incident as giving a lie 
a as J ’ direct to the declarations often made by leading 

Indians about a marked improvement in the situation 
in the country. It refuses to believe that the murder was not actuated by 
any political motive and regards it as one more manifestation of the deep 
anarchical plot that has been hatched in the country and the ramifications 
of which have not yet been fully unearthed. After this occurrence the paper 
questions if Lord Hardinge still adheres to the opinion His Exceliency had 
expressed on his first landing in India as to the general condition of the 
country, and whether those publicists who clamour for the repeal of all 


‘repressive measures will still persist in their obstinate efforts to get them 


repealed. 


18. Commenting on the Government’s reply to an interpellation by is 
Honourable Mr. Sinha in the Viceregal Legislative 

Alleged insecurity of Council ve insecurity of life and property on the 
Indian subjects on the N.-W.Frontier the Guwardti writes :—" Government's 


N.-W. Frontier. reply to the Honourablé Mr. Sinha shows that the 
' Gujarati (34), 26th British subjects on the Frontier do not enjoy safety 
Feb., Eng. cols. of person or property. Hundreds of people are 


kidnapped and held to ransom by the Afghans and - 
even killed. Is it nota shame that sucha state of things exists under 
the British flag? The Tribune of Lahore points out that it is wonderful that 
there were no such depradations when the Sikhs guarded the Frontier. 
Nay, even as late as the creation of new Frontier Province by Lord Curzon, 
such incidents never happened. Government gave detailed figures show- 
ing the loss in men and money inflicted by these raids. Do they represent 
the profit and loss balance of the millions wasted every year for the up-keep of 
the * magnificent Indian Army ’? ” 


19. . Commenting upon the reported subsidising of a Bengali paper by 
Government, the Baroda Gazette, in the course of 
Newspapers subsidised a lengthy article, writes. :—Government appear to 


by poreenmons ean be of have changed their method of fighting the so-called 


2B ) 71), Phantom of sedition, and to have entrusted the work 
nialtioae peace m) of spreading loyalty to. the liberally-supported 


Re (afc. mma eee, columns of loyalist newspapers. Mr. N. N. Sen’s 


Fn an sb , 4 ; 
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Sulabh Samdchdr appears to be the first paper of this type.. We can: well 
imagine what weight the loyal ebullitions of this paper, subsidised by Govern- 
ment, will have with the public mind. We are firmly of opinion that there is 
nothing like sedition in India, and that therefore the necessity of such a paper. 
is doubtful. Evenif we grant that there is sedition, the paper can do little good ; 
for the Moderates are loyal and do not require it, while the Nationalists whom 
it is intended to influence would not care to-read it. HKven if the paper is 
distributed free among students, it will do as little good as was done some 
time back by Sir W. Lee-Warner’s “ Citizen of India,’’ which was prescribed. for. 
them in the High Schools. We, for our part, believe that the action will 
resulé merely in the waste of public money, which could better have been 
utilised in improving sanitation or introducing free primary education. 
[The paper then cites the instance of one Moreshwar of Sagar (Central 
Provinces) who has announced a paper named Rajbhakt, i. e., “the Loyalist” and 
ironically asks him to apply to the Local Government for a subsidy and 
concludes by praying that Gujarat will not sully its reputation by ne 
such sham, hypocritical loyalty.] 


20. The fact of treating the Muhammadans badly dates from the 
time of Warren Hastings. The leading part taken 
by the Muhammadans in the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 
made Government still more suspicious about them 


Review of the relations 
between Muhammadans 
and Government. 


Kesari (121), 28th Feb. and they were severely dealt with. The Mutiny is 


termed by Carey as the ‘Moslem Revolt.’ Just as 
Chitpavans are now looked down upen, the Muhammadans were then the bete 
noir of Government. Jf the same treatment had been accorded to them for 
twenty-five years more, they would have been classed as ° depressed communi- 
ties. Government were not justified in treating the Hindus favourably. 
For both the Hindus and the Muhammadans were concerned in the Mutiny. 
The Peshwa and the Moghul Emperor both took part in it. The fact is, the 
Hindus were more educated and were more fitted for clerkships than the 
Muhammadans, and Government were drawn tothem. Government conferred 
posts on the Hindus because the former wanted clerks to man their public offices. 
The Hindus did not demand any communal concessions. The new system of 
education was not evidently introduced for the benefit of the Hindus because it 
displaced equally Sanskrit and Arabic. The Muhammadans are mistaken in 
their belief that Government treated the Hindus deliberately favourably in 
those days. Whatever that be, there is no doubt that Government deemed 
the Muhammadans undesirable and that they were discontented after the 
Mutiny. Sir W. Hunter wrote that the Musalmans of India were and had 
been for years a source of chronic danger to the British power in India. He 
thought that their loyalty depended on 1 the decision of three Mullas of Mecca 
till 1871. The Wahabi disturbances took place just at this time and the first 
men to be deported under the Regulation of 1818 were the Moslems. The 
whole situation was given another turn by foresighted English bureaucrats 
who saw in the Congress a menace to the British Government in 1885. They 
influenced Sir Syed Ahmed and advised the Muhammadans to keop aloof 
from the Congress. The Moslem leaders fell a prey to these machinations 
because they had already tasted the bitters of Government disfavour and 
because they were eager to bask in the sunshine of Government favour. They 
decided to concern themselves only with education and with politics. SirSyed’s 
past life militated against his new policy. He had written bitterly inveighing 
against Government and said that Government established the Universities 
only to keep Indians for everin slavery. He had also written that the 
days of despotic rule had been numbered and that the real cause of the 
Mutiny was not the fanaticism of Moslems but their exclusion from all higher 
public service. What a wonder it is that this great turncoat should 
dub the Congress which had confined itself to the expansion of Coun- 
cils and the popularisation of representative institutions as seditious 
and lawless. Sir Syed was lauded to the skies as the Prophet of 
Aligarh and his traditions were faithfully maintained by Beck and Morrison, 
Our analysis of the situation has been admitted to be true by the Muham- 
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1 The ee oe ae came to realise in 1906 that 


ed themselves by shunning politics and they girded up their loins 

stake. But in their attempt. to doso, they committed two 
lers.: The a 6 excessive representation and communal electorates. 
ey wert ‘faaly: ‘awakened out of their slumber by the Persian and Turkish 


: 2s es Cgvelatiens: and now they want all the political rights at once. 


We suggest to 


them that such: overfeeding leads to indigestion and that they should give up 
their: untenable plea of poitbion! importance and look upon all Indians as 


equals. 
21. 


“tthe fault for the alleged 
owing hostility between 


indus and .Muhamma- 


dans lies with the Hindus. 
Al-Haq (59), 18th 
Feb., Eng..cols. 


“Tt is a matter of regret that two important communities living 


in India, the Hindus and Muhammadans, should be 
hostile to each other, and that the gulf of separation 
between them should yawn wider day by day.......... 
It is a wonder that our Hindu brethren have been 
throwing the entire odium of this cn the Mussgal- 
mans. . In their opinion it is the Mussalmans who 
are adopting a policy of separatism. But if any 


fair-minded person were to view the matter impartially, he would at once 


perceive that the fault lies with the Hindus.......... 


On the one hand, they 


have for the past 25 years or so been complaining that Mussalmans do not 
co-operate with them in voicing forth their national grievances and obtaining 
rights and privileges from the Government; on the other, they have been by 


their unjust treatment wounding the feelings oi the Mussalmans. 


From such 


a hostile attitude of theirs it may be concluded that theirs is a lip-sympathy, 
and that their sole motive in inducing Mussalmans to co-operate with them is 


no other than that of advancing their selfish ends 


Experience of past. 


fifty years or so has made it clear to the Muhammadans that they should not 


expect any good at the hands of the Hindus. 


It 1s on account of the hostile 


attitude of Hindus towards them that the Mussalmans wish to see the entire 
reins of Government in the hands of the English, who, they feel sure, will do 
justice to their claims and recognise their rights.” 


*22. 


Appreciation of His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s 
surprise visits to certain 
educational institutions in 
. Calcutta. 

Mahratia (17), 5th Mar. 


“The * daring expedition’ of the Viceroy, as the Empire calls it, is 


quite a novel feature in the British administration of 


India. Inthe old days of India and even in the 
Moghul period it was the practice for ruling kings to go. 
about among their people zm cognito and see things for 
themselves. They could thus get first-hand informa- 
tion about how things went for their subjects. 


But during the British administration of India, 
the Anglo-Indian officials, who possessed in more or less degree the reins of 
Government, formed themselves into a class, impervious to outside influences. 
The cry has been going round for years past that the Indian official ig 
extremely isolated and seldom mixes freely with the people under his rule. 
He has a ‘caste’ of his own in which he scarcely admits members of other 
folds. It must be admitted, however, that recently there has been marked 
improvement in the situation. The system of Durbars begun in the Bombay 
Presidency is intended to pull down this citadel of official TOOIBTION. «0. <0c05. 
We are sure Lord Hardinge’s visit to the students in the Calcutta Hostels. 
must have given him a much better insight into their ways of life than all 
the official reports put together. His Lordship’s visit will show the people 
that he trusts them and takes a keen interest in them and wants to know 
at first hand how they fare. As the Empire of Calcutta puts it, here is a ruler 
who takes a real interest in his work and in the people and is afraid neither 
of bullets nor of fists. His Excellency paid a visit to the students of 
Calcutta to have an idea of how they fare; but there are other topics which 
demand His Excellency’ s attention equally, if not more. We shall mention 
only one, viz., the poverty of the ryot. If His Excellency goes among the- 
care-worn ryots, talks with them freely, and hears the tale of their hard life: 
from their own lips, we are sure His Excellency will receive more light on 
the poverty problem in India, than all the piles of official reports cr Blue-. 
books would give him.” 3 


21 


23. ‘‘ We are told that the European Pine, most likely the French 
_ @8 well as the British Pregs, has received with grati- 
Comments on the deci- fication the result of the reference made to the 


sion of the Hague Tribu- Hague Tribunal in the Savarkar case. We confess 


he Prekish (52a) we are not at all surprised at this. The decision is 


Qnd Mar., Eng. cols. what might have been expected, considering the 

special circumstances-of the case and we, for one, 
had small hopes of a successful issue of the efforts of Sdévarkar’s friends to 
obtain his release. The strongest plea in his favour was that he was re-arrested 
on French soil for a political offence against a foreign country which, accord- 
ing to French Law, was illegal.......... A subsidiary plea was that the British 
Government had not notified that they hada prisoner on board the Morea, 
nor asked for French help to prevent the escape of the prisoner. It would seem, 
however, that the latter plea was not based on facts, since according to Reuter, 
the Hague Tribunal found that the British authorities had given the required 
notice. Again it was a French Police Sergeant who arrested Savarkar and 
under the orders of his superiors handed him back to the custody of the Police. 
It would thus seem that the highest French Police authorities helped deliber- 
ately the British Government in preventing the escape of the prisoner and 
voluntarily surrendered him into the keeping of the British Police after his 
escape. The French Government could not well escape the responsibility of 
being bound by the action of their duly accredited agents. ‘The decision 
of the Hague Tribunal thus could not but goin favour of Britain, specially 
when she had the advantage of possession, having the prisoner given over 
back to her and there was no precedent whereby a country could be called 
upon by another to surrender 4 prisoner even illegally obtained possession of.”’ 


24. The decision of the Hague Tribunal will come as a great relief 
sas to the Indian nation. The facts bearing on Savar- 
on a eee le kar’s doings as divulged in the Nasik Conspiracy 
Souddgar (28), 27th Feb. Case are of such a shocking nature that it would 
have been a calamity if such a miscreant had 
escaped the clutches of the law on a mere technicality. As an arch plotter 
and instigator of the most diabolical deeds imaginable Savarkar deserved no 
commiseration, and the Tribunal has accordingly acted wisely in not allow- 
ing this wicked conspirator the freedom he desired for the fruition of his 
murderous plans. After this experience we hope all the States of Europe will 
take concertéd action so as to provide an effective check against anarchists 
of the type of Krishna Varma and Savarkar. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also 
feels relieved at the Tribunal’s decision and congratulates the local Police on 
their success in unearthing the most wicked Nasik conspiracy and bringing to 
book the conspirators. | 


*295. “'l'he Natal planters have already despatched a set of 90 recruit- 
. ing agents to ply their trade brisk in India. ‘Thus 
Suggestion that an the ninety ‘maistries’ who are to land in India 


—. Per boy ang very shortly per the steamer Umfult may, till July 


should be stopped. at least, be expected to frustrate the object of the 
Mahrdatta (17), 5th Mar. Government of India in adopting the measure of 
prohibition. The recruiting agents will, is may 

be expected for certain, tell all sorts of tales about the pleasant conditions 
of labour in Natal to wheedle away their guileless victims from the shores 
of their native land. A strong meeting was held the other day at Madras 
presided over by Honourable Mr. Sheshagiri Iyer to take steps to safeguard 
the innocent Indian labourers from the meshes of these ninety recruiting 
agents. Tho meeting passed a resolution urging the Government of India 
and the Local Government to take early steps to have possible emigrants 
fully acquainted with the recent notification of the Government of India and 


the reasons which led to the adoption of those steps; it also urged them to 


warn possible emigrants of the risks they are likely to run by going to 
South Africa. ‘The meeting also urged all public bodies and associations to 
acquaint the people from whom coolies are generally recruited, of the action 
of the Government and also of the fate that awaits them in the South African 
Colonies. The meeting urged that ‘some of the recruiting agents who enlist 
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ght to 'be Jerbbiiindt asa. warning to 
‘moving ¢ resolution, Dr. T. M. Nair made a spirited speech in 
_. Which he depicted ‘the hard lot of the labourers in the South African Colonies. 

‘Be ‘suggested that Government should instruct Magistrates to make coolies 
- ‘understand the terms under which they agree:to work as coolies in South’ Africa 

efore they make their declaration. ‘The suggestions of the Madras meeting 
are, every one will admit, eminently reasonablo and urgent, and we expect 
‘Government, who have already evinced their anxiety for the indenvured 
labourer by contemplating preventive action, will take the necessary steps to 
warn the ignorant coolies of the hard lot that awaits them in the Colonies, 
outers they are duped away by the recruiting agents.” 
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26. Last year the first rains were good and the crops consequently 
flourished well, but the later heavy rain-fall spoiled 
them and reduced their out-turn by more than a half. 
The rabi crops too did not fare well owing to the 
water-sodden yous of the soil, and’ such of the 
agriculturists. as were. fortunate enough to have 
flourishing ‘abi crops have had all their hopes 
blasted by the recent frost which has completely 
destroyed the standing corn and fruit-trees. Being 
ignorant they are ata loss to know whom to appeal 
to in their dire distress. It would not be right on 
the part ‘of Government to recover the whole of the assessment from them 
simply because they have not been able to make their complaints heard. 
Mamlatdars and Mahalkaries should go round their Talukas to see the real 
state of things with their own eyes and then report to the Collectors the 
extent to which the people have lost owing to the frost. The agriculturists 
too should make known their losses to the Revenue authorities and pray for 
remissions and suspensions which we hope would be granted to them with a 
free hand in view of the terrible rain which has overtaken them. [The 
Jagadddarsha makes similar remarks. | 


27. The Gujarat 


‘Suggeetion for grant of 
remissions and.suspensions — 
to agriculturists in the 
Deccan for the destruction 
of crops by the recent 
frost. 

Vydpdrt (153), 12th 
Feb. ; Jagadddarsha 
(116), 12th Feb. 


Mitra publishes a letter from one ‘ Licenses’, the 
purport of which is as under:—The auction sale of 


Alleged grievances of 
bidders at the recent 
auction-sales of liquor- 
shops at Surat. 

Gujarat Mitra 
26th Feb. 


(39), 


the jiquo r-shors in Surat City and the District was 
held yesterday in the fort. Hitherto, the practice has 
been to deal with three talukas per day, and the 
bidders were allowed to sit inside a hall on the 
second floor, where the business was transacted. 


But the practice has undergone a change during the 
last two years so that while the Collector, the Mamlatdar and the Abkari officers 
take their seats on a shaded balcony, the bidders, about 700 in number, have 
to stand in the compound in the open under the sun from noon till 7 in the 
evening. It is these people who bring Government an income ot lakhs every 
year and yet it is a pity the officials do not see their duty to supply them 
with sitting accommodation. Again, those who get a license are shoved 
into an enclosed space in the compound and have to wait there like so many 
prisoners till their licenses are signed by the Collector. Thus some of them 
were not freed this time till after 6 p.m. and so had to go home by the 9 o’clock 
train, reaching their places as late as 11 p.m. 


28. “ Verily the first Abkdéri Report of the Bombay Presidency contains 

Aon plaint against. the ®” elaborate declaration of the policy of the Govern- 
resent situation of certain. Ment with regard to the restraining, correcting and 
Tiquor-shops at Larkana diminishing the total actual consumption of spirituous 
(Sind). liquors. But how disappointing is the practice when 
Sind Patrika (62), 18th compared to the noble objects of the Government! 
.Feb., Eng. cols. Liquor-shops are allowed to remain invi- 
‘tingly open in main bazars and on busy thoroughfares even within a few yards 
from each other. There are at present two shops in the Gur Bazar and two 
‘in the Seu Bazar situated at a minute’s walk from each other and pray what 
‘necessity could be served by retaining more than one shop in one and the 
‘game bazar at-such a short distance ?.......... Since almost all other districts 
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ave'set precedents in teducing the number of liquor-shops why.should Lar- 
kana lag behind? The removal of two of _— shops would by 3 no means 
cause inconvenience to consumers.’ 


29. “The Indian Press, notably the Avert Basar Patrika, 1 "ye long 


complained of the harshness of the punishments 
ally piece je" : inflicted by Indian Courts on men who have 
husbands murdering their murdered their wives, caught in the act of commit- 
faithless wives. ting fornication with ther men. ‘The feelings of & 
Sind Journal (25), 23rd husband under such circumstances can be under- 
Feb. stood by everybody. To the oriental in particular, 
who is accustomed to the jealous purdah system, it sounds not only unnatural 
but even disgraceful that a husband who finds his wife faithless to him, bring- 
ing dire dishonour upon his name and family, should not:inflict swift and severe 
punisament upon her.......... There are signs that the oriental sentiment 
is now being duly taken into account and a less severe view taken of the 
offence of an outraged husband. Such a view has actually found a place in 
several authoritative verdicts, and we are glad that our own Sessions Judge of 
Hyderabad, Bars Ws ¥. Vernon, I.C.8., has had the courage and the good sense 
in a recent case of the kind to break through the old conventionalities and. 
prejudices of the Courts and has sentenced to but two years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment a Muhammadan by name Urs of taluka Badin who had murdered not 


his own wife but his brother’s wife whom he caught red-handed with her 
paramour and killed on the spot.” 


30. His Excellency the Governor of Madras delivered a very important 
speech at the time of presenting the King’s Medals 

Comments on the tothestudents ofa Police Training School at Vellore. 
speech of His Excellency ‘9 get a thief to catch a thief’ is the popular idea 


the Governor of Madras at 
the Police Training School of a policeman and the kind of work that has to be 


at Vellore. done by the Police in the lower grades does not 
Mumbai Vaibhav (127), attract men of good character to the service. In 
28th Feb. the West, strict discipline and the strength of 


public opinion impose checks on the doings of the 
Police, but in India the absence of an organised public opinion gives a free 
license to the subordinates of the Department. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the relations between the public and the Police in this country are not 


satisfactory and that the people do not give ready help tothe Police. The 


outbreak of anarchy in India gave a sort of carte blanche to the Police as 
was evidenced by the exposure : of their doings in the Midnapore trial and it is 
not a little to "ey regretted that their actions were afterwards whitewashed 
by Government. Much improvement is needed in the Police, and Provincial 
Governments would do well to keep the Police alive to the sense of their duty 
by exhortations and warnings. 


CD | 


o:. ‘ We are sorry to have to announce that the change we made last 
-_-year to split up the Indu Prakdsh into two separate 
Discontinuance of the dailies, :one purely English and the other purely 
publication of the Indu of Marathi, has not proved a successful experiment; 
Bocliee - .% sepere and imperative financial considerations have com- 
apes Gaile. lled th tors to resolve t tin. a modi- 
Indu of Bombay (18), Pelle e proprietors to resolve to revert in, a modi 
28th Feb. fied form to the old arrangement of publishing the 
Indu Prakdsh as an Anglo-Marathi organ. The 
conditions ci the day are unfavourable for securing the minimum support 
necessary, Official as well as of the masses, for a paper like the Indu of Bom- 
bay, with its sober yet far from pro- -loyalist tone.” 


382. Commenting upon the visit of His Excellency Sir Chains Clarke to 
Broach, the Broach Mitra presses upon his attention 
Needs of Broach and he question of a proper water-supply for the city. 


the visit of His Excel- Lhe paper hopes that its leading citizens will point 


lency the Governor to the out the poverty of the city and the natural difficul- 
town. ties which come in the way of building water-works. 
Broach Mitra (31),26th The paper further refers to the rumoured inten- 
Heb. tion of His Excellency to examine the question. of 

improving the port of Broach, which, it declares, if 
carried ids will revive the past glory of the city. In another article, the 
paper points lout the want of fire. ne and & water-supply to 
meet any local fire]  . Ss. ee She eit 
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yw Rules in force in Sind are not only an encumbrance, 
‘but a gratuitous''and unfair. encumbrance on the 

Zamindar. If these rules cannot be abolished, it is 
atleast incumbent on the authorities to work the 

rules in the spirit in which they are framed, in other 
words to make the saving clauses a living reality 
ee See | instead of the dead letter that they at present 
peoeally are. We specially refer to the clause which lays down that no for- 
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iture under rule 4 shall take place in case non-cultivation should be due 

to a deficiency of water-supply. It often happens that the water-supply in a 
particular deh is really deficient and quite inadequate to meet the wants of 
the whole culturable area, but the revenue authorities refuse to be convinced, 

. at least they are reluctant to acknowledge the fact to the extent of suspending 
the Fallow Rules and ‘ putting Government to a loss.’ Now if there is any 
meaning in the saving clause why should not some such definite and 
automatic system as the following be devised for working the same: The 
amount of water-supply that enters a particular area—it may be a taluka 
or part of a taluka—is known to the Public Works Department and the area 
of land that can be cultivated ona given quantity of water-supply is also 
known. If then it is found that ina particular locality the area actually 
brought under cultivation is equal to or more than what can be cultivated on 
the available water-supply, then it necessarily follows that there is no water 
for any other cultivation and in such a case the Fallow Rules should zpso facto 
be suspended in that area. We trust the reasonableness of this proposal will 
be conceded and the Commissioner in Sind wiil see his way to adopt it in 
fairness to the Zamindar who contributes so much already to general 
revenues.......... An instance of admittedly deficient water-supply without any 
suspension of the Fallow Rules being granted on that account has just come 
to our notice. The Zamindars of Nasir Diversion in the Fuleli Canal District 
have submitted to the Executive Engineer a petition in which they state 
that the Nasir Diversion was avowedly intended for 12,000 acres and that only 
that much land was given out in the beginning on its banks. Later on, how- 
ever, more land was given out and as if this was not enough several Zamin- 
dars who had previously irrigated their land from other sources began to draw, 
unauthorizedly too, upon the already overdrained Nasir Diversion. And yet 
the authorities have not the least idea of suspending the Fallow Rules, though 
obviously it is impossible with the present water-supply to comply with the 
requirement of rule 4 of the Fallow Regulations!” 


( COM 384. “In referring to the recent circular about facilities provided for 
ih. sai remitting land revenue through the post we suggest- 
ie ) Commission should not eq that no Money Order commission should be 
charged on Revenue Charoed (vide paragraph 41 of Weekly Report 
oney Orders in Sind. un 0. taal this 4 th : 
Saad Journal (a5). o. 8). nti is is done, the system will hardly 
23rd Feb. become popular. Most Zamindars would avail them- 
selves of the Money Order system solely or mainly 
from the motive of escaping at least in part the tapedar’s demand for lapo 
and we believe one reason why the system has been extended to Sind is to 
put a stop to the exaction of /apo. But if a man in sending his assessment 
of, say, Rs. 1,000 has to pay to the Post Office a fee of Rs. 14 why should he 
run the risk of incurring the displeasure, which is no mere chimera, of the 
tapedar ? Why should he not pay that amount to the tapedar instead and 
keep him in good humour? We trust this aspect of the question will also be 
taken into consideration by the authorities.”’ 


Legislation. 


*35. “The Honourable Mr. Birkmyre, a representative of the jute 
industry in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, has 


Pr on the Indian given notice of certain amendments to the Factory 
a dion Bockal Reformer Bill to one of which we must take the very strongest 
(10), 5th Mar. exception. We refer to the amendment raising’ the 


en working hours of children by halfanhour. The 
Factory Commission fixed the hours at six after a careful consideration of the 
ere _ health and capacity of child-workers. They found that children had suffered 
-- »  *\ most in physique of all factory operatives and came to the conclusion that six 


25. 


hours & day was as much as can be reasonably expected of them. Work in 
jute mills is much harder and more exacting than in cotton mills, and the six 
and a half hours now proposed is intended chiefly to subserve the convenience 
of jute mills. It will be a curious irony if, starting- with the object of pre- 
venting adult labourers being worked excessive hours, Government should end 
by agreeing to an enhancement of the hours of children. For our own part, 
we would much rather give up legislating for the former than accepting an 
addition to the burden of little children. The State must protect children 
even if they are only the children of factory operatives.” 


*86. “The Honourable Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu introduced his Bill 
to amend the Special Marriage Act of 1872 in a 
thoughtful speech at the last meeting of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council. He pointed out 
that if the Bill became law, it would not affect the 
existing status of marriages according to the several 
religious customs in India. He said his amendment 
was specially meant for Hindus, and if the other 
communities desired it, he was prepared to restrict it to Hindus. It will be seen 
from the Statement of Objects and Reasons that Mr. Basu’s Bill is specially 
intended to provide a valid marriage, beyond all legal doubt, for persons 
belonging to different castes. Such a measure does not interfere with the 
prevalent customs and practices. It does not prevent orthodoxy from 
placing any social ban it likes on the parties who take advantage of it.......... 
His impressive appeal, we are sure, will find a ready response among 
thoughtful men all over the country. Resolutions advocating a measure of 
the kind proposed by Mr. Basu have been passed almost unanimously at two 
provincial Social Conferences and at the Indian National Social Conference 
held last December at Allahabad. The matter is one of great urgency to 
the healthy development of our society.” 


37. 


Comments on the 
Honourable Mr. B. Basu’s 
Bill to amend the Special 
- Marriage Act of 1872. 

Indian Social Reformer 
(10), 5th Mar. 


‘“ Among the many useful legislative measures contemplated by the 

Government of India is one regarding life-insurance 
business in this country. Negotiations are going on 
between the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India for the past two years and all the 
leading commercial bodies are also already consulted 
in the matter. We believe the majority of them 
have expressed themselves in favour of wholesome restrictions on the life- 
insurance companies. Of coursa, those interested in the present laxity of rules 
regarding such companies and ‘the so-called provident societies (directing 
their efforts to make their members improvident) are bringing in the usual | 
plea that any restrictive legislation will act harmfully on the-progress of the 
swadeshi enterprise in this direction. Such pleas are wholly misleading. 
It is our frank opinion that it would be better for the country to be devoid 
of swadeshi concerns whichare conducted ina perfectly unconstitutional 
manner. Such institutions as Banks and insurance companies are like trusts 
and the responsibilities of their managers and organisers should in proportion 
be the greater. Still moreso is the case of life insurance companies which 
aim at benefiting the surviving heirs of individuals after their death. 
Government therefore, will, we hope, remain firm and carry through the legis- 
lation which will keep i in check the predatory instinct: of several, indigenous 
life insurance companies.’ 


Necessity of regulating 
life-insurance in India by 
legislation. 

Oriental Review (19), 
1st Mar. 


88. Commenting on the report of the Select Committee to which the 
Bill further to amend the City of Bombay Municipal 
Act was referred, the Bombay Samdchdr regards the 
extension of period from fourteen days to thirty days 


‘ Comments on the report 
of the Select Committee 
on the City of Bombay 


Municipal Act Amend- 
ment Bill. : 

Bombay Samdchdr (73), 
28th hc 


within which the owner of a house to ba declared 
unfit for human habitation may state his objections 
thereto, as too short to-allow the services of a 
lawyer to-be engaged and his case worked out. IE, 
therefore, appeals to the non-official members of the 


Seencil to have this period extended either to three or.six months so: that 
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le objection t dncolsiens: may diseppear:. It bipalhigad fin dhe: 
ining: tothe abatement: ‘of ‘smoke. nuisance: totally deleted and: 
whole question: will: ba:soon dealt with by means of a separate.. 


. @nectme: tdtawn: up oitthe: lines of the Bengal Smoke N uisances Act of 1905i.. 


The paper is; however, dissatisfied that the majority of the Committee. should: 
ive failed to realise what a grave injustice was being done to the property-.. 


owners: in Bombay by requiring them to bear the: cost of properly numbering: 


their premises. It would be readily conceded, the paper goes on to observe;. 
without any strain on the imagination, that it is the business of the Munici- } 
pality to. put up the numbers on houses for its own convenience and hence it 
would'be monstrous to charge the landlord for it. It congratulates the dis- 
sentients upon their courage to speak out their mind and trusts that at the 
time of the second reading of the Bill they will be able to carry the Council. 
with them in having’ the clause in question amended in consonance with the 
general opinion obtaining in the city. 


Education. 


39. “The Convocation address of His Excellency the Governor is 
Comments on His 2..Strong apd well-reasoned presentment of the 
Excellency the Chancel- Official view bearing on the questions which 
lor’s address at the last lately engaged the warm and active interest of the 
Bombay University Con- Government on the one hand and the University on. 
vocation. _ the other. We associate ourselves heartily with His 
Sdny Vartaman (46), Excellency when he disclaims any ulterior motive 
sth Heb., Eng. cols. for the changes proposed in the syllabus. Everyone 
will admit that the Government were actuated purely and wholly by a desire 
to improve higher education, although everyone will not agree with them as 
to the efficacy of the methods by which it was sought to attain the object: 
A majority of the public is not satisfied that the Matriculation Examination 


is the bane of secondary and college education alike, and that its abolition 


will act as a panacea for the evils complained of. This view was not 
upheld by the. Senate, which, in spite of the preponderating element 
of official nominees, decided by a verv large majority to retain it. The 
Chancellor might have kept clear of these and cognate questions on this 
occasion. But it must be admitted that he dealt with them with great 
tact, delicacy and judgment.......... He opined that the results of higher 
education were not always or altogether satisfactory, and he attributed 
them in a great measure to its cheapness, made possible at the expense 
of the general tax- -payer.......... This argument has for its basis the 
assumption that higher education is not good or desirable for everybody, and 


that in particular cases its effects are baneful and disastrous. If education 


means the elevation of character, the improvement of the mind and morals of 
a man—and this high ideal was solemnly inculcated by the Governor in his 
address—then it cannot be argued that in any case it would be an evil. For 
this reason, any attempt to restrict the spread of University education will 
be regrettable.” 


*4Q. “The remarks His Excellency the Governor made in the Convoca- 

tion address on the teaching of history, and of 

Gujardti (34), 5th Mar. ®ncient history in particular, were obviously intended 
Eng. cols. | as a reply to those members of the Senate who have 
, been advocating the retention of history as a compul- 

sory subject in the Arts course. To. teach history in the proper waytis not 
easy, and it may be admitted that the methods of ‘teaching both history and 
geography in our colleges and schools are defective. But this does not: mean 
that: ancient history ought to find: no place.in the college:courses. As-our 
readers. are aware, it was Sir Pherozeshah Mehta who showed; in ‘the course 
of the debates. in the Senate. on the proposed reforms of the University 
curriculum; how valuable the study of ancient: history is : for. the. proper 
appreciation of the Kuropean civilisation which was a legacy left'.ta the 
nations of Europe by ancient Greece and Rome. As European civilisation 
has: exercised: an enormous influence. on the Indian ate society, itis 


desirable for. Indian. vindenhe to know. how that civilisation was developed. 


study of that history is indispensable to general culture........... The secret 
of the attitude of His Excellency and those who agree with his views about. 
University reform is probably. to be found in their ideal of University. 
‘education. They oppose specialisation to a genera] culture, which is regarded 
as the true function of a University. Mr. Asquith made some interestin: 
observations in this connection in his rectorial address at Aberdeen last year. 
He said that exclusive or almost exclusive devotion to one subject or group 
of subjects is good in so far as it tends to promote erudition and accuracy at 
the expense of that which is merely superficial and smart, but that the 
advantage is purchased at an excessive price, if it is gained by. the sacrifice 
of width and catholicity of interest... Those who framed the existing 
University curriculum had this ideal before them, and we hope it will not be 
lost sight of in the changes that are contemplated at present in them.” 


*41. “In his Convocation address, His Excellency the Governor called 
attention to the difficulty of getting good teachers 

Indian Social Reformer for our schools. The remedies suggested were the. 
(10), 5th Mar. improvement of salaries and an appeal based on the 
nobility of the teaching profession. As regards the 

second, we may at once say that all professions are of equal nobility. For 
practical purposes, therefore, we may not attach special importance to the 
lofty character of the teaching profession. The other remedy, namely, the 
raising of salaries, is the only one which we have to consider. We admit 
that salaries are at present ridiculously low in the teachers’ profession in 
elemeniary schools as compared with other walks of life, and that the earliest 
opportunity should be taken of bringing them up to a more reputable level. 
But there is a limit to raising salaries and, after that, the question of getting 
good teachers is simply one of supply and demand. May we respectfully 
suggest that to raise the fees in secondary schools and colleges, or to make 
access to them difficult in other ways, is not exactly the direct way of increas- 
ing the supply of teachers? Even now, in the secondary schools, the salaries 
are not so poor as in the elementary schools. But there is the same .difficulty 
in getting recruits. The fact is that the idea of over-production of educated 


men is far from being correct. Hducated men are absorbed as soon as they 


are produced and there is not half enough of them to meet the many require- 
ments of the community. Then, about school-books, His Excellency observed 
that special books are to be produced with a view to local requirements......... 
If we have regard to what Indian youth actually feel, and not to what they 
might or ought to feel according to the formule of Mr. Rudyard Kipling and 
Mr. Meredith Townsend, we may save ourselves the trouble and expense of 
producing these special readers. ‘There are certain matters in which India 
requires special handling. This is not a matter of that kind.” 


42. “Primary education being essentially the foundation of higher 
education too much attention cannof, in our opinion, 

Praja Bandhu (44), be paid toit. In the opinion of His Excellency the 
26th Feb., Eng. cols. rate of fees charged in these schools is low.......... 
But when we take into consideration the miserably 

poor income of the poor, itis quite obvious that most of them must find it 
hard to pay even that small amount. Hence it is that the leaders of Indian 
thought have been urging from time to time upon Government the necessity 
of their making primary education free. But somehow or other Government 
have so far fought shy of this reform. ‘This.is the more strange in view of the 
fact. that this beneficent measure has proved successful in more than one 
neighbouring Native State where conditions do not materially differ from 


those prevailing in British India. We are, therefore, glad to have the state- 


ment from His Excellency Sir George Clarke that a oeradual movement 
in the direction of making primary education free and compulsory 
is desirable.......... The Chancellor also alluded in brief to certain 
shortcomings of the present system of University education. That it is fault 

is admitted by every reasonable man who has bestowed a thought upon the 


and how it has moulded the destinies of European peoples and nations. .The 
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gure, ‘ighabedore that all sincere 6 attempts at: improvemente 
‘will be we. somed by the general public. We take the assuranée’ giv ven 
oBicellency that Government have tio ulterior motives in the sngges- 
ideally ‘sds ‘by them with a view’ to further the true’ interests of 
hig her education i in the spirit in which it. is offered. Government’ aré quite 


is ified in looking forward to the whole-hearted co- ‘operation of the people * 
in n all their attempts to advance education in the right direction.” 


48, “It is argued that in the past primary educationthas been neglected 

0 in favour of higher education and that this cheapen- 
ist rit Review (19), ing of the latter at the expense of the former has 
been done in violation of democratic principles. We 


eannot understand wherein consists a breach of democratic principles if more 


expenditure is allocated for higher education. The public welcomes every 
pie spent on primary education, but naturally expects that higher education 
should not be withdrawn from the patronage of the public and the Govern- 
ment. The Government, on the contrary, wishes to make higher education 
dearer in order that, as it thinks, the disadvantages of a cheap higher educa- 
tion may be removed. As a matter: of fact itis a sheer misconception to 
state that cheap and widespread higher education has any disadvantages 
as the Government would have it. The marvellous progress witnessed in 
India during the last half a century and the ferment (considered healthy by 
the highest in the land) can well be attributed to it. And yet we are told 
that ‘ the fascination of the B.A. degree has been and is the cause of trage- 
dies in many lives.’ His Excellency asked in his speech ‘ who can tell how 
many poor parents, attracted by the cheapness of higher education, have 
involved themselves in privation or debt with the only result that a son who 
might have been useful in his own walk of life has either met with failure or 
found himself provided with the coveted letters, but unemployed and perhaps 
unemployable ?’ The question is unfortunate. Whatever tragedies may 
have been enacted here or there it does not prove anything against higher 
education. It is extremely misleading to imply that the number of graduates 
in this country is far more than its requirements. As a matter of fact the 
percentage of educated people to the total mass of population is extremely 
limited and the number of graduates is far less than whatis to be found in 
civilised countries. The number appears disproportionate because graduates 
have not yet taken much to commerce and industry and have solely devoted 
themselves to the task of service-hunting. But this service-hunting passion 
is always characteristic of the first stages of educational progress in every 
country and many of the educationisis of the West have reported similarly 
about the situation in Western countries. But this transitional stage will 
soon pass away and a natural adjustment will take place, graduates taking 
their place in the country naturally and without any great fuss asin Great 
Britain. With due deference to His Excellency’s opinions we must prdtest 
against the proposal to raise the level of fees for High Schools and Col- 
Jeges. It will be a great set-back to that educational progress which has 
workea such wonders for the material and moral elevation of this country.’ 


44. His Excellency Sir George Clarke took the occasion of the last 
haheies Convocation to make a statement of the educational 
Gujarat. (30); 20th policy of Government. His Excellency’s address 
ae ry Oa — surveyed the whole range of education, primary, 
Den ih 144), 26th Feb. Secondary, higher and technical. But we doubt 
| whether the public will accept his view without 
‘question. They will certainly thank him for his noble intention to give them 
the highest kind of education, but it is doubtful whether the course suggested 
‘by him is the most proper. It will be remembered that Lord Curzon tried to 
‘carry educational administration in India to the greatest perfection and failed. 
‘Sir George too is trying to make the system of education perfect, and it 
Temains to be seen whether he will succeed. In education we have to take 
account of human nature and individual abilities. All cannot learn the same 
hing with the same aptitude. If all were as clever as Sir George, there 
“would be no necessity for him to read a Convocation address, It is, therefore, 


qmecessary to arrange our system of education so as to secure a wide spread of 
general knowledge. Sir Géorge’s principle is, “ do little but do it well.” This 
is true in its way, but it is questionable whether it can be carried out in 
practice. [T’he paper then goes on to criticise His Hxcellency’s views on 
secondary education, the Matriculation andthe University curriculum, and 
concludes :—] It is pleasant to note, however, that in spite of a difference of 
opinion, Government and the University are trying for the same objective, viz., 
the improvement of the system of education. We hope, however, His Excel- . 
lency will give up finding fault with others in order to prove his own case. 
Atthe same time we must admit thatthe whole Presidency is under an 
obligation to him for bringing into existence the Technical Institutes at 
Ahmedabad and Bombay. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—The way in which 
His Excellency has tried to explain to his hearers the educational 
policy of Government and to dispel all sorts of misunderstanding about it, 
clearly indicates that his sole object is to provide the Presidency with a 
perfect up-to-date system of education. Still educational reform is a dangerous 
experiment, as was seen when Lord Curzon tried to reform the Universities. 
_§ir George has found the existing system from top to bottom unsatisfactory 
and has laid down a policy of great changes. His name will always remain 
among us for the great things which he has done for Science. But his ideas are 
too high for the present and therefore impracticable. His Excellency thinks 
that the results of the present system have been disappointing. But it will be 
remembered that Mr. Orange, when Director-General of Education in India, 
had disproved the theory of over-production cf graduates, and the Honourable 
Mr. Giles had also declared that the Bombay University had brought forth 
the best graduates. Lord Morley too in his article in the Nineteenth Century 
tells us that ‘itis a mistake to regard the present system as all a failure.” 
The Praja Bandhwu writes :—His Excellency compared favourably the total 
expenditure of the Bombay Presidency on education with that of other 
Provinces, but looking to the population of the Presidency, it is comparatively 
small. As to secondary education we do acknowledge that there is scope for 
improvement, but that is no reason for making it more expensive. The 


proper thing is for Government to improve the course and to provide better 
teachers. | . 


45. His Excellency Sir George Clarke’s Convocation speech was excel- 
lent in some respects. He has juggled with many 
Kesari (121), 28th Feb.; figures, but how does the expenditure on education 
Jagad Vritt (117), 26th in the Bcmbay Presidency compare with that of 
Feb. other civilised coustries ? What proportion of their 
income is spent in education by the Municipalities 
and Local Boards? It is clear that the sum spent on education is not ade- 
quate. Government probably want the people to tax themselves to provide 
education for their children. The Chancellor also said that a disproportionate 
sum was spent on higher education by Government thereby starving primary 
education, and that they had made the former unnecessarily cheap. Are the 
fees to be graded in schools and colleges according to the incomes of parents ? 
To us all this counsel of perfection seems to have been inspired by the 
questionable motive of dwarfing higher education. Is there any possibility 
that the income derived by making higher education costly will be spent on 
educating the poor? Itis necessary that Government should make a satis- 
factory statement regarding their responsibilities about the Primary, Second- 
ary and Collegiate education. People want education of every sort and they 
realise that Government cannot unaided meet the situation. But we want 
to-ask them a few plain questions. Are Government prepared to recognise 
their educational responsibilities as a civilised Government? What is the 
ideal number of literate population aimed at by Government? When is 
primary education going to be made free and compulsory? What amount 
‘are they going to spend.on secondary education? Do they consider it 
their duty to provide secondary education to all and sundry turned out 
by primary schools? Do Government recognise that it is their duty 
+o arrange fully for commercial -and technical education? What portion 
cof:their income do they desire to set apart for education? Until these 
questions are’ answered, no decided opinions can be formed about the 
‘educational policy of Government. However right and justifiable their 
treatment-of the subject may appear to Government, people will think it to be 
con 2487—8 
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_.  gwhen’ the question of expenditure will stare in their face. [The Jagad Vritt, 
© *Son the other hand, welcomes His Excellency’s speech as a thoughtful address 


% 


ei 
ow 


- therein. It writes :—We approve of Government’s decision to improve the 
existing primary schodls instead of going in for more schools. The benefits 
of education should be judged by the permanent influences it leaves behind 
' .gnd not by counting the heads of literate persons. Those who want 
higher education should and can arrange for themselves. Primary education 


ee ee ee ae te ete mr A es 
- 


| Prakash (52a), 1st Mar. ; 


levasive: \ “They: appear to sing the glories of primary education when ‘they 
want to'shirk their responsibilities regarding higher education. Not that 
arnest about the former. Primary education will also be shelved, 


onthe educational policy of Government and supports the leading points 


is a question of mass education and Government alone are the proper 


‘agency to successfully tackle the problem. | 


46. “ Whatever may be the defects of the Matriculation Examination, as 

| it is at present conducted, His Excellency the Chan- 

Indian Spectator (11), cellor’s address at the local University last week must 
4th Mar. | only have confirmed the critics in the belief that that 
| examination must be mended, and not ended, as 

proposed by Government. At the end of the High School course the Govern- 
ment too insist upon a public examination, and the mere fact that this is 
made a test for the public service, to the exclusion of the Matriculation, will 
not prevent it from dominating secondary'education. The utmost that may 
be claimed for the School Final Examination is that it will be better conducted 
and its curriculum is better adapted to the requirements of the public service. 
.eeeeeeee AG the reform of the Matriculation is now under consideration, it 
may be possible for the Government and the University to come to an 


understanding to the effect that the School Final men may be admitted into 


the colleges without passing the Matriculation, and matriculates may be 


admitted into the public service if. they pass in those special subjects in which 


they may not have been examined by the University, and which are considered 


necessary to qualify for Government service. We have little doubt that some 


such arrangement will finally be found necessary as the best way of securing 
unity of aim and co-operation between the University and the Education 
Department .......... However, it seems curious that a Government which is 
anxious to bring education into conformity with the Ruskinian ideal, should at 
the same time hold up to High School students an examination which is 
frankly a passport to the public service, and which is to have no rival in that 
direction.......... Government have every right to prescribe its own tests 


for admission into their service, but those who make education subservient to 


such materialistic ends cannot consistently find fault with the Matriculation 


- Hxamination........... If love of learning, and not learning itself, be the aim 


of education, High Schools may appropriately lead the student to the Matricu- 
lation, which is not-a passport to the public service, and a special examination 
may be superadded to the University test so as to bring the combined 
qualification up to the level of the School Final Examination.” 


47. The object of education, as set forth by Ruskin and quoted by His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke at the recent Convoca- 

Sudhdrak (144), 27th tion of the Bombay University, is a noble one and 
Feb. ; : Dnydn Prakash it is a matter for eratification that the head of the 
(50), 25th Feb.; Indu Presidency has recognised it as such. We are of 
Mumbai Vaibhav (127), Pinion that though the people of India are generally 


“Ist . Mar.: Khdndesh illiterate, their moral sense is sufficiently developed 
_ Vaibhav (123), 27th Feb. and there is no reason for His Excellency to enter- 


tain any fear as to the likelihood of India suffering 


_ from those dangers of the present system of education that are threatening 
_ America and other western countries. The figures quoted by His Excellency 


as regards boys and girls attending schools and colleges are very encourag- 


_ ing and we must not fail to thank Sir George Clarke for his liberal grant 
‘towards education. We very much regret that His Excellency has fallen 
-@n easy victim to the common failing of blaming the old authorities for the 


educational policy they instituted which made higher education somewhat 


cheap. We have nothing but admiration for the self-sacrifice of many poor 
. parents that spared themselves no trouble to give their children the benefits 
. of higher education. The rich people of this country were very slow to 
., appreciate the blessings of education and had it not been easily -accessible to 


the poor we doubt if the. country had seen its present awakening. The 
present cry for free: primary education is mainly the result of the enlighten- 
ment of the public who are ready to subject themselves to a new tax for 
attaining the general welfare. Cheap higher education over and above con- 
tributing to the general advance of the country has supplied Government with 
trustworthy public servants and we shall rue the day when the portals of higher 
education will be closed against the poor. [The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—We 
are at one with His Excellency as to the imperative necessity of making educa- 
tion a factor of character building. We will be the last-to say that Government 
mean to discourage higher education, but we cannot help pointing out 
the evils attendant upon making higher education inaccessible to the poor. 
We very much wish that Sir George had along with other figures quoted 
the proportion of the annual output of Indian graduates as compared to other 
countries. Wedo not think that the graduates of our country adequately 
fill the ever increasing demand for them in the public service specially in 
the educational branch, trade and industries. The time has not come 
and not likely to come when we can say that higher education is not 
needed. We beg to differ from His Excellency as to his opinion re 
teaching Greek and Roman history to College students. If Greek and. 
Roman history is taught in the right spirit if would not degenerate into mere 
cram and would greatly tend to throw light and enlightenment on our political 
advancement. We, therefore, suggest that a good choice should be made 
in the text-books afd the method of teaching history be improved instead of 
deleting the important subject from collegiate studies. Theadvocates of free 
primary education do not insist upon Government to open insanitary and 
inefficient schools all at once over the Presidency, but they would like Govern- 
ment to work towards that goal in a systematic and efficient manner. In our 
opinion the opening of a Training College in each district would be a step 
in the right direction. Free primary education can easily be introduced by 
curtailing expenditure and if need be by the impost of a new tax. We hope 
the consideration of the subject will not be indefinitely postponed. The Indu 
Prakash writes :—The Convocation speech of Sir George, though not full of — 
noble sentiments and deep erudition, was instinct with practical precepts. 
The figures quoted in the speech are likely to give an idea that we are more 
fortunate than our brethren in other Presidencies, but it would prove a mere 
delusion when we compare our state with the progress made by other nations. 
Education needs greater support at the hands of Government and a judicious 
retrenchment of expenditure would tend to place education on a more satis- 
factory footing. .The Mumbar Vaibhav makes somewhat similar remarks. 
The Khdndesh Vaibhav writes :—The University education that has produced 
Mehta, Ranade and Gokhale cannot be held wholly defective though it may 
stand in need of improvement. | 


48. ‘A Government Notification recently announced that the Grani 

_ Medical College will henceforth be under the sole 

_ Somnnante 08. 4 aor control of the Surgeon-General to Government, the 
placing the Grant Medical dual control of the Surgeon-General and the Direc- 
College under the sole tor of Public Instruction having been found incon- 
control of the Surgeon- venient and unworkable. We have small doubt 
General. that the public will receive this change with regret 
Pd Bombay (13), of no sfnall order. We freely admit that dual control 
: must lead to inconvenience and a good deal of 

red tapeism and the consequent delay and at tiines conflicts of no edifying 
character. But given a chcice, we should have very much liked that the 
Grant Medical College should have been given over to the sole and exclusive 
control of the Director of Public Instruction. No doubt the Grant Medical 
College has got side by side with it a large public hospital and the College 
cannot exist without the hospital and it might be said that on the hospital the 
Surgeon-General should have control and supervision. We are not at all sure 
that this contention is indefeasible. Surely, the Principal of the College will 
always be a medical gentleman of high standing and a Council of College Pro. 
fessors could very safely be left to do all that is needed for the hospital....... 
The Director of Public Instruction is generally a person belonging to the 
Faculty of Arts. Yet, no one has found fault with the Law and Engineering 
Colleges, aye even Technical Institutes being placed under his control. 
‘What objection should there be then for placing a Medical College and the 


thospital: inhi sovee hii go further. The College is pre-emi: 
sently an educational institution and reason and logic alike point out the 
, ‘Director of Public Instruction as the only person fitted to be entrusted with 
__- - @8eccontrol and supervision over it. The constitution of our only Medical 

. —, GOitege has been allalong a grievous anomaly. The system of manning its 
professorial chairs exclusively with members of the Military Medical Service 
‘has been one of our'bore grievances. But recently, Lord Morley sanctioned 
§he ‘creation of purely civil medical service for India, the doors of 
~ which should ‘be open to all men of merit and distinction in the profession 
whether they be I. M.S.’sor not. If the principle needed to be applied 
first anywhere, it was in our Medical Colleges, so that we may have 
there the services of experts, as teachers devoted to education and such 
practice as may be consistent therewith. ‘The new change seems to seta 
dead face against any reform in this direction. We suppose the Surgeon- 
General has been given the supreme control because the Professors of the 
Grant Medical College belong to the I. M. S. and ‘the I. M.8.’s prefer him 
as their head rather than the lay Director of Public Instruction. If so, they 
show they have small hearé in education. We fear that the new. change 
means a confirmation of the monopoly of the medical college professorships by 
the I. M.8.’s. Ifso, the public should strongly protest against the new 
arrangement. We may also passinglv note one more objection to the new 
change. Weunderstand that the Surgeon-General is very busy and even 
under the old arrangement he found small time to answef reference to him by 
the Director of Public Instruction. The new change may practically mean 


the absolute regime of the Principal of the Grant Medical College for the time 
being.” 


49. Underthe revised Grant-in-aid Code, the grants will not be regulated 
_ .. by the percentage of successful students in any 
Pr vag new Grant-in-aid 7 erp — —— ee 7 hi - 
“ : siderations, such as the attendance of students, the 
SS a pepe eee character of the teaching, the abilities of the teachers 
and the state of the school building. This will save 
the schools from forcing their students to cram up the requisite amount of 
knowledge wanted by the Inspectors. We would suggest that the Inspectors 
should pay surprise visits to the schools four or five timesina year. They should 
not rest content with merely finding faults but should be themselves capable 
of showing new methods of teaching. The newrule forbidding the admission 
of students from schools not recognised by Government in consequence of 
their pernicious teachings is very unsatisfactory inasmuch as most parents do 
not know whether a school is recognised or not. If, therefore, they send them 
by mistake, they should be given an opportunity of mending their mistake. 
Otherwise, there will be an increase in the number of these so-called bad boys 
and they will be ruined. We would suggest that schools receiving grants 
should be made to charge lower fees or have a larger number of free 
students than those not receiving such grants. Further, now that Govern- 
ment have decided not to maintain more than one High School in every District, 
they should encourage the starting of aided schcols in all towns with a popula- 
tion exceeding ten thousand people. It is necessary that these should be given 
liberal grants and thatthe local officers should use their influence with the 
local rich people to get endowments for schoal buildings. 


50. We beg to say a few words as regards the new rules and amend- 

Buh ments in the Grant-in-aid Code of Government for 
Sudhdrak (144), 27th schools and colleges. A student above the age of 
‘Feb. ZO is henceforth not to be allowed to attend any 
. school except a night school, Industrial school or 
Normal class. We are afraid this rule would specially operate harshly 
an the:case of those widows who are driven to attend schools at an advanced 
‘age to secure means of livelihood. We wish that some relief from the 
‘operation of the rule had been provided by directing that such adults may be 
admitted to schools with the special permission of the Director. Itis in-the 
fitness of ‘things that the. sanction of Educational authorities should be 
required :forithe use of certain books in-schools, but. .on-that account no new 
system or'text-bogk should be excluded from being ‘given a-fair trial, But 
#udhwill*be the case by Rule 14 which is a'stringent one and an assumption 
. ‘Of/power onthe part.of. Government which should have been left to the 
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Director of Public Instruction. We feel sure that Rule 15.as regards admit- 


e.and discip enn? of students, would work, satisfactorily if not insisted upon ~ 


to the letter .a 


oo? BA. “The ee Samdchdr supports the representation forwarded, by 
Said the Indian Merchants’ Chamber to the Bombay Uni- 
dtiaments on thi repre- versity asking for the creation of a Faculty of Com- 
sentation of the Bombay merce, but is doubtful if any good will result there- 
Indian Merchants’ Cham- from. It lays stresson the fact that the financial 
ber ea) the "ae br condition of the University debars that body from 
education, neue aebedgets undertaking the institution of the Faculty on its own 
Bombay Samdchdr (73), esponsibility and so is of opinion that the Native 
Q7th Feb.;: Jdm-e-Jam- Merchants’ Chamber would have been well-advised 
_ (38), 27th Feb. if before approaching the University it had con- 
: sulted public opinion on the subject of providing the 
necessary funds for the desired step. Though it recognises the necessity of 
placing the imparting of commercial education on amore substantial basis 
than now obtaining in the city, it does not think that the duties of the Cham- 
ber in this behalf end with the submission of the representation. It con- 
cludes, therefore, with a hope that the Chamber will rise to the opportunity 
and exert its influence to secure the endowments necessary for such a costly 
project. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed hopes that the University will readily accede 
to the Chamber’s demand. | 


*52. “The Indian Merchants’ Chamber has addressed the Bombay 
University Senate on the desirability of establish- 

Rast Goftér (45), 5th ing a Faculty of Commerce. The suggestion, though 
Mar., Eng. cols. worthy of adoption, is surrounded with financial 


if more trust is placed in the conductors of schovls. «  ~ 


difficulties which have to be surmounted before the , 


Senate can be prevailed upon to accept it.. There are undoubtedly 
many commercial schools and ‘classes in Bombay mostly run by private 
enterprise. ‘They are useful in their own way ; but with their limited resources 
they are unable to meet the requirements of a college teaching up to a degree 
examination. Though aware of this fact, the Chamber urges the University 
to establish the new Faculty without suggesting the manner in which ways and 
means are to be found for the provision of the necessary training.......... 
As the foremost sea-port and the centre of commercial and industrial activity 


in the Presidency, Bombay owes it to itself to take the lead in this matter 


and if it gives some practical demonstration of its eagerness to provide such 
training we are sure that the question of persuading the University to 
establish a Faculty of Commerce would offer no serious difficulties.......... 
Good as is its suggestion, the Chamber has set to work at the wrong end of 
the ladder. That body has on its Board representative men out of the 
commercial community of Bombay and with their influence amongst the 
trading circles of the city they can do very useful service in the matter 
of raising funds for the furtherance of the cause which they have at heart. 
By tapping the fountains of charity they can collect endowments for 
commercial education just as His Excellency the Governor raised lakhs of 
rupees for the provision of Science education. We might also appeal here to 
Sir George Clarke to make this subject his own, as we are sure that his appeal 
to rich men for their support would elicit a very cordial response.” — 


63. The Indu Prakdsh referring to the alleged differential treatment 
given to students from other Presidencies in the 
>Complainis about the Bombay Veterinary College (vide paragraph No. 56 
management ae Bom- of Weekly Report No. 8 of 1911) gives publication to 
my Beet (52a), ath the following further complaints regarding the manage- 
Mar., Eng. cols. ment of the College :—‘ (1) that the new rules about 
the management of the dining clubs of the students, 
specially the one whereby the Principal appoints the Secretary, do not work 
satisfactorily ; (2) that the rule compelling all students to re3zide in the 
College hostels works harshly against some; (3) that compulsory drill to 
which even students of the age of 25 aad above are subjected is an 
unnecessary. hardship ; (4) that- the partial ban put upon the Social 
- Gathering of the students is not just; (5) that it is hard on the students 
to have forbidden them in toto tne use of the college library and to 
have granted only one hour’s use per day of the reading room; (6) and that the 
general control exercised on the freedom of the students is too stringent.” 


con 2487—9 
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ee dithat. the Katach <: thal of bhacnertest 
Btn.) acd os "pressing upon the S Boinbay Government: the impo 
“Alleged <advitabilityeofs« tance of: extending : the. metre: gauge - lines. “ob th the 
ebendingins mete gang: Joabputand: Bikanir States to their natural outlet 
} eiJodkpur and. .+Kardohii Theilong: delay in;. bringing 40,9 satis- 
he factory'settlement::a subject which ‘has: agitated: the 
commercial. community::of Karachi: for: the-. 
déeadeiappears :to beidue:to a lack’ of’ real: undér- 
seats on the: ‘pattoof the: Bombay: Government ofthe points involved......... 
Sonic ‘of the reasons:advanced ‘ against:the scheme have been: that. it wonld:be 
uiwisefor® Karachi» to'attack trade now being. sent to. Bombay for, fear,of. 
retaliation, thatthe: need forthe extension has: not: yet sufficiently: declared 
itself, that dom petition'in rates: with existing lines:.cannot be allowed, and so 
on. Butthe great fallacy underlying the. Government refusal. is the, fajlure, 
to récognise'the fact'that-the extension would not subserve Karachi, interests. 
alone but would; : by cheap rates: and. a better. service, facilitate the further 
development of all those distriets served: by the present metre gauge systems 
i] ‘Of Rajputdina.:........ The question: which the Government of India has,to 
i anewer‘is:‘not whether the: local:interests: of Karachi will be favoured. by the 
éxtension, but whether: it is: right to. put a'check on the development of the 
whole of the Rajputina States by refusing to grant to their railways: that to 
which the latter are legitimately entitled, 2.e., access by through communica- 
tion to the nearest port.” 


yin 


Municipalitres. 


05. Any unseemly struggle for the Presidentship of the Corporation 
Ali | next year in view of the forthcoming visit of Their 
iit | The Presidentship ofthe Royal Majesties is.derogatory alike to the dignity of 
4 Bombay Municipal Cor- the Corporation. and the canvassing candidates. 
ag care Samachar (73). be discussion which took place on Mr. Baptista’s 
de Ath ‘Feb rye eal ine motion condemning this practice of canvassing 
My dégar (28), 4th Feb. for the honour is really creditable to the Corporation. 
1 With one or two exceptions all the members con- 
demned the practice. In our opinion, the honour should be conferred 
on him alone who has performed the best services to the city and 
not on him who has the largest circle of friends, For the present, 
the Corporation has stopped at merely intimating its disapproval of the 
Re. practice, but in case this is not effective we would like it to take sterner and 
more practical steps. The only way of putting an end to this practice so far 
as this year is concerned is, as suggested by the Honourable Mr. [brahim Rahim- 
tulla, to ask Sir Pherozeshah to take up the post. We trust the Honourable 
1) Mr. Manmohandas Raémji, who has come forward as a candidate, will retire in 
a favour of Sir Pherozeshah ; for it is the prestige of the city and not personal 
considerations which should be looked to this year. As to Sir D. Sassoon, we 
know he isa partisan of the caucus of which the public has long since 
| expressed its strong condemnation. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :—The 
t resolution passed by the Corporation is quite worthy of its dignity. It is an 
t ) open secret that certain Corporators are trying hard for the Presidentship. 
Y ; The first principle we would enunciate is that only an Indian born in India 
1 should have the prerogative of welcoming Their Majesties to India. The next 
ey question is to determine who this Indian should be, and the foremost name 
suggesting itself is that of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. | 


56. It i is gratifying to learn that the Bombay Government have at last 
decided to act upon the recommendations of the 
Factory Commission in regard to ee establishment 
of primary schools for the children of mill-operatives. 
she Bp Bb A ganar But at the same time we are not:a little surprised to 
fands for the education of find them transferring to the local Municipality the 
the children of mill-oper- financial responsibility for the same from those whoge 


‘The mill-owners and ee 


atives: primary duty it is to provide the means of education. 
a. : sas wee, Sam dohdr ee It is true-that the duty of providing for primary 
| -) ‘shed 8), eh Feb. education in the city has been undertaken by the 


Municipality, but then it does. not necessarily follow 
that the maintenance of the proposed institutions 


should also fall, on that body. Even in 
tne ‘Whi ith’ ehjoy th é boon’ of #'freé xed édtipalt 
providing fot the énostion ‘of the ¢hildteh: df 
ae edt has been made to devolve ‘On the mill-owners theniselves' ad 
it is to their benefit that these children should receive életientary ‘education? 
That this outstanding fact should have been overlooked by ‘the authorities’ is 
more than what we can account for. Considering the attitude taken up. duting 
recent years by the mill-owners of Bombay, who from their places in thé 
Corporation have been clutching at every opportunity to derive the largest 
benefit. at the cost of the general body of rate-payers, thé responsibility 
in the present case should have been thrown upon them and the Munici- 
pality should have been required to make the necessary money grants 
under the Code. It remains to be seen how the Corporators discuss thé 
matter when the Government letter on the subject comes before them at their 
next monthly meeting. [In view of the importance of the question, the 
Jdm.-e-Jamshed trusts that the Municipal Corporation and the Mill-Owners’ 
Association will divide the responsibility for the education of the children of 
mill-operatives between themselves as both have certain duties to perform 
in that behalf. | 


97. ‘‘ Mofussil Municipalities seem to be under the, malign influence of 
| some evil stars at present, for one after the other 
is receiving rebukes and punishment from Govern- 
Comments on the warn- ment. Such a state of things, if there is no explana- 
ing given to the President tion forthcoming, is highly discreditable to us as a 
and the members of the people, as it goes to show our unfitness for local self- 
i preoeae agf by government. But we venture to think that some of 
: 0, Commissioner, N. 0. these rebukes are founded upon misconception or 
reental Review (19), 1st 
Mar.; Surya Prakdsh (48), ™pressions hastily formed by high officers of Gov- 
25th Feb., Eng. cols. ernment. It is not that these misconceptions and 
impressions are consciously formed, but they are 
due to the want of intimate contact between the 
rulers and the ruled, to the conscious misinterpretations of sycophants and 
title-hunters and to various other minute causes. A recent instance of a 
Mofussil Municipality receiving unnecessary castigation has happened in the 
case of the Rander Municipality. Mr. Sladen, Commissioner of the Northern 
Division, wrote a strong letter arraigning it on various grounds. The attack. 
is replied to by the Rander Municipality which proves that various defaults 
with which itis charged occurred in the old regime, that is when the Munici- 
pality was partly official, partly non-official, and was presided over by an 
official Chairman. Itis surprising indeed that the Commissioner of a Division 
should go out of his way to reprimand a Municipality constituted on the basis 
of popular franchise. It may be hoped that the answer of this body in self- 
defence will satisfy Government. We venture to believe that the rather 
frequent criticisms of mofussil Municipalities tend to create an impression in 
the public mind that the officers are not actuated by bond fide intentions. It 
is not to. the interest of Government that such an impression should gain 
ground. By the bye we learn from several quarters that the administration of 
the recently formed Ahmedabad Municipal Council is not going on satisfac- 
torily, that several members have sent in their resignations ard that the 
financial condition, too, is not good. Is this all true or a mere rumour ? 
Here is a question which a non- official member may well ask Government at 
the next meeting of the Legislative Council.” [The Surya Prakdsh writes :— 
“We have nothing to do with the question whether the official or non-official 
President is responsible. The fact remains that for a number of years gross 
mal-administration was put up with. Who is responsible for it? We think 
that there is but one reply and it is that the Municipality and none else is 
responsible. Because the Board has changed this year, where is the guarantee 
that the affairs will not continue ? Why did the public of Rander send for so 
many years representatives who were utterly unfit for the task and who were 
innocent of the principles and practice of local self-government? If the 
public of Rander through their representatives allowed such disgraceful state 
of affairs to continue, no matter under whose regime, surely they must be 
punished and we must express our clear opinion that a public that does not 
understand its responsibilities does not deserve the boon of Municipal Govern- 
ment and the same should be taken charge of by Government. In passing 


n Fy And cagive it 
pa ij OU 
death Si 
‘edi PB xc a“ “We, ‘would beep eak. ‘the. earanel attention of the Municipal 
Joie , i ancilloer of Hyderabad to.the difficulty which the 
A habitual dela elay Municipality experiences in finding good contractors 
ees re: ; ayment of bills and the untoward results of such a state of things 

Rix te sity erabad ‘(Ging partly i in the snigtior, quality of the work done and 
a partly in the long delay which occurs in the under- 
Jeurnat (25), 9 taking or execution of -works. This undesirable 
a | , condition is due to the unconscionable delay in pay- 
ment of bills for which the. Hyderabad Municipality is too well known. The 
complaint has been one of long standing and we believe it has often been 
brought to the notice of the Municipality by its Chief Executive. Why 
cannot the Municipality be a little business-like and devise a system, such 
as obtains at Karachi and elsewhere, whereby bills can be passed and paid 
up within a short time without impairing any reasonable efficiency of 
control ?.......... It strikes us that it is want of a proper system that brings 
sO much odium upon our civic body, whether in the department of its public 
works or in others.”’ 


t ¥ 


Native States. 


99. A correspondent writing to the Bombay Samdchdér complains :— 
The absence of a pucca road between Sevalia and 
_ Complaints from the Baldsinor, a small State in the Rewa Kantha Agency, 
seeing Parag (Rewa has been causing a good deal of hardship to the 
3 war ar Nein dchdr (73) people, ‘who have to go over ten miles of very rugged 
8rd Mar. ’ country. This road has become notorious on 
account of robberies and dacoities which are frequently 
committed and for the inconveniences caused to the travellers for want 
of sufficient shelter. Besides, it is infested with dangerous wild beasts 
of prey. These facts have not been’ unknown to the Administrator. 
The sooner this long-standing nuisance to a large number of people is abated, 
the better would it be. The other grievance under which the people of the 
State have been groaning is the system of levying customs duties the farming 
of whichis auctioned away for three years at a stretch—a system which places 
the petty merchants at the mercy of the farmer. It would be to the interest 
of the trade and the revenue of Balasinor if the system of collecting customs 
duties was reformed and placed on a systematic basis. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 8th March 1971. 
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For the Week ending 11th March 1911. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notéce, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, 1s being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the een and what the correct facts are. 
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...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 
Brahman) ; 44, 

...| Damodar Ganesh Padhye; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahmin); 50, 

...| Kdshindth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

|B. F. Gordon & Co. 


Govind Naréyan Kékade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
'Bréhman); 51. °  ... ? | 


| Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34. . 
_.| Han Nérdyan . Apte; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
Brahman) ; 41. 
...| Narsinha : Chintaman | Kelkar, B.A,, 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 
.».| Pandharingth Balkrishna -Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Braéhman) ; 29. | 
| Yddev  Bélkrishna Updsani: Hindu 


(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 49. 


250 


100 


100 


160 


1,400 


Name of Publication. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


MaraTHi—concluded, 
Madhukar ... oon 


Mahérdshtr’s Vritt 


Moda Vritt 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vritt 
Mumukshu 

Nasik Vritt 
Pandhari Mitra 
Prabhat... ove 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Prakash  ..« 


Rashtrabodh 
Rashtrodaya 


Saty4 Shodhak 


Shetkari 


Shivaji Vijaya 
Sholdpur Samachar 
Shri Say4ji Vijay _ 
Shri Shanu 

Shubh Suchak 
Sudharak ... 
Sumant... 
Vaidyak Patrika 
Vichéri... 
Vijayee Mahratta... 
Vinod 
Vishvabandbu ‘ais 
Vividh Dny4n Vistar 
Vrittasdr... 


‘| Vyapéri—... 


Warkari ... 


1 


.| Satara 


Wai (Satdra) 


.| Bombay ... 


Do. 


Poona 


.| Nasik ove 
.| Pandharpur (Sholé- 


pur). 


desh). 


.| Satara 


.| Poona 


Do. 


.| Ratnagiri ... 


.| Ahmednagar 


.| Sholapur 


Do. 


.-| Bombay 


.| Satara 


Do. 


.| Poona ‘aa 


.| Karad (Satara) 


.|Bombay ... 
.| Karwar (Kanara) 


.| Kolhapur 


Belgaum 


.| Kolhapur 
-| Bombay 


.| Wai (Satdra) 


.| Poona 


pur). 


‘ —— (West Khén. 
..| Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 


| 


| 


Pandharpur (Shold- 


Do. ove 
Thrice a month 


| Weekly ase 


.| Fortnightly 


Weekly 


| Monthly | 


: Weekly 


.|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, 


1S. K. Damle ; 


-| Bhujangrao di 


Janérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
_(Séraswat Brdhman) ; 82. 


Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré4- 


tha) ; 24. 


Damodar Laxman Lele * Hindu (Chitpaéwan 
Brahman) ; 29. 


| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 


Chitpdwan ee 39. 


Lakshuman ney ene Paéngarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


.| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman) ; 24. 


| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 44. 
- 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 


JN drdyan Narsinh Fadnis ; —_ (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 44. 


.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 33. 


.| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat 


Hindu (ChitpAwan Brah- 
man); 30. : 


..| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman) ; 27. 


.|(1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A., LL.B. ; 


Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde ; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 

(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 
Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 

(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager Damodar 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Sd4vlazram Yande; 


Vaman Hari Dhavle; 
Brahman) ; > 28. 


Hindu (Karhada 


Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale ; Hindu 


(Chitpé4wan Bréhman). 


-| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 


(1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 


-| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Gdekwad; Hindu 


(Maratha) ; 25. 


-| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 


(Séraswat Brdhman) ; 21. 


: ‘Pelevant Krishna Pisal ; ‘Hindu (Mardéth) ; 


*¥9. 

(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkami ... _ 

(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saéraswat Brahman). 


Ganesh Rémchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit-| 
pawan Bréhman) ; 40. 


.| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


man) ; 42. 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 


Brébman) ; 35. 
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is} Weekly © 3.2°°° 4i:| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian’ Mehanid ~400 
. | madan (Shiah) ; 35, 


oa ee 


ss» ose] Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... al Shéms-ud-din pales Muhammad 5 Muham-| 500 


2 
> .% 


sa aaeeiaer 4 Lérkhdna (Sind) «ck Dev .- ess} Hakim . Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 700 
heey TN “?) me S (Khatri) ; 35. 


‘ie seat Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... s.| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil): 45 ...| 600 
cae | Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... .»-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40.|;° 750 


160 | Sind Kesari ©... «| Shikérpur(Sind) ...| Do. ... _««.| Cheldrdm Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa);| 550 


x 4 Be : y : if ; , * . : * 
pce | 3 URDU. 7 
BE ee e ; 


“161 | Bombay Punch Bah&dur...) Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,200 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 55. 


162 | Mufide-Rozgar .:. ..:| Do. ee ad Des see eve} Munshi Mahamad Husain ... << .0. cee] er: 


oe ; 163 | Sultan-ul-Akhbér ssn lc mes ues] DMMY «+  ee-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 300 | 
o pice ac : : : Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. ‘i 


. “| -@puyarna’rr anp Hinp1, ; | ; | . 


as 164 | Jain se 0 .».| Bombay ... sesh WOOT evs .-.| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari ; Hindu} 2,600 


1 166 | Tain Mites. wwe) Do. nse vue| Fortnightly —...| ital Praedd Jain... 9s. awe ens] 1,000 


oe 166 | Jain Saméchér ... ..., Ahmedabad —s....} Weekly... _...| Vadilél Motildl Shah; Hindu (Dasa Shri-| 1,100 
of | mali Jain) ; 30. 


Bs : ' 11: 


a Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. » . nee . 


F B. The names of ‘Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number cf the Newspaper in the ae 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


a ee C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed 3 in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
ia - ist of the Bombay,Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Hl or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


ae been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
i Pe nes in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


» Ba ~~ DD, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
be? aki te are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. | 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


No, | Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ANGLO-MARATHI. . | 
52s) Indu Prakish ...  ...| Bombay ... _ ...| Daily me lon : oa 
GUJARATI. | 


Garjana as. eee ...| Ahmedabad | Weekly _... one sovene ove 
MaRaTHI. 
j 
Vishranti ... see ...| Bombay... cost WOGKIY ei nee ineeie ae 


The publication of Nos. 16 and 142 is temporarily suspended. 

No. 105, the Editor of the Chitragupta is Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhada Brahmin) ; 40; circulationis 10, 

No. 108, the Deshkalvartamdn and No. 132, the Prabhdt have ceased to exist, é 
No. 122, the Khdndesh Samachar is most irregular. 

No, 135, the Rashtrabodh has ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


*1, “In the Finance Statement laid before the Supreme Council last 
week, it is observed that ‘we have not found it 

LETT ee possible to obtain estimates for the cost of the 

” Dissatisfaction with the pathering at Delhi for the Coronation Durbar, or 


ts for  Hiais clea 8 : 
Sicaty’s 4 forthenmink for the military concentration which will accompany 


Durbar at Delhi. it, or for a number of the minor episodes in the 
Gujardti (34), 12th Royal progress. But we have provisionally entered 
Mar., Eng. cols. in the Budget a sum of £306,300 for the military 


-expenditure’.......... Military displays will after all be 
a local affair, and will contribute to the pleasure of a few thousand influential 
guests and visitors and local residents. The question still remains how the 
Coronation and all it means is going to be brought home to the minds of the 
people at large. Indian princes know well how to please their subjects on 
such an auspicious occasion. We are aware of the fact that an English 
monarch is @ ruler with powers subject to constitutional limitations, and has 
not the same free hand as an Indian King. But our rulers are accustomed to 
harp continually upou the fact that India is an eastern country with its 
special problems and with its peculiar customs and usages, and the British 
public are being told almost every day that India is not England, and that the 
moral, social and political theories and ideals of the West cannot be safely 
applied to an eastern country. We hope that this customary tune of the 
Anglo-Indian song will not be forgotten in connection with the Coronation 
celebrations.......... In the midst of an atmosphere of distrust and suspicion, 
many Indians do not like to be outspoken, but their silence need not be con- 
strued as acquiescence or consent. Serious blunders were committed when 
Lord Curzon held his Durbar at Delbi and we hope they will be avoided on 
the occasion of the forthcoming gathering. The people of India will readily 
accord an enthusiastic and loyal reception to Their Majesties, but those who 
are in the habit of making so much political capital out of the fact that India 
is an eastern country ought now to see that the British Exchequer supplies 
them with such resources as will enable Their Majesties to play their réle 
suitably to their royal dignity and position, and according to the notions of an 
eastern people. If the celebrations are to be a success, and the occasion is to 
be made an event which will be gratefully remembered for long by the people 
at large, we think the Reception Committee ought to include two experienced 
and respected Chiefs and two other eminent Indians. Their advice will 
enable the authorities to avoid the mistakes that so often occur in connection 
with such functions. Hnglishmen are not known to be perfect masters of 
ceremony, and are very apt to go wrong in this country. Perhaps ours is a 
cry in the wilderness, but we feel that the advice of such non-official Indians 
will be found valuable in many matters. But even at the risk of being 
misunderstood, we have ventured to lay candidly before the authorities the 
views that are shared by the people in general.” 


2. After endorsing the views of the Jdm-e-Jamshed [summarised in 
paragraph 3 of the Weekly Report No.7] the Gujardti 

Gujardti (34), 5th Mar. expresses a surprise that no Indian should have 
a place on the Delhi Coronation Committee and 

goes on to observe:—Though the whole of the enormous cost of the 
Durbar is to be ungrudgingly defrayed by the Indian people and the 
Native Princes are not to make any contribution thereto, yet while there are 
as many as four ruling Chiefs on the Committee no representative Indian has 


been selected for the purpose. Again while in 1903 Rao Bahddur Gangdéram | 


was placed in charge of the Durbar Works this time a Military Engineer has 
been deputed to superintend them. Was no qualified Indian available ? 
Is not Sardar Bahadur Ramsing, who on the recommendation of Her late 


Majesty Queen Victoria was elevated to the Vice-Principalship of the Lahore 


Arts School, capable of decorating the Durbar camp? ‘There are many 
others like Dr. Coomaraswami, Abanindra Nath Tagore, the celebrated 
Calcutta painter, and a host of clever artisans in Delhi who possess enouzh of 
skill and ability to decorate the camp so as to make it surpass in splendour 


AGP Dye 


end magnificence the best sesh 
of making the Durbar a true Oriental Durbar it is inexplicable why Indians 
should bave been ‘scrupulously kept away from it, 
ee om na ious condition will soon be set right. 


79 ‘Ki 8, Jasshwila 


lean deputation 
to England praying His 
Majesty the King-Em- 
peror to stop the slaughter 
of cows in India. 

Shri Venkateshvar 
Samachar (93), 3rd Mar. 


of the soldiers may be met by the importation of Australian beef. 


If the King-Emperor is himeelf desirous 
It is hoped that this 


of J abbalpur writes to the Shri Venkateshvar Samd- 
chdr :—In view of the increasing dearth of live stock 
as also of milk and its products in India a deputation 
should be sent to wait upon King George V at the 
time of the Coronation in England to present a 
memorial signed by fifty millions of Indians request- 
ing His Majesty to prohibit the slaughter of thousands 
of cows that is made annually for the consumption 
of the British Army in India. The requirements 
The © 


writer has made arrangements to procure the requisite number of signatures. 


4. In our opinion Mr. Burgoyne, M. P., was very ill advised in raising 


Suggestion that cow- 
slaughter should be pro- 
hibited in India during 
His Majesty the King’s 
forthcoming visit to the 
country. 

Indu Prakdsh 
llth Mar. 


(52a), 


in Parliament the question of the prohibition of cow- 
slaughter in the Cashmere State. The reply given 
to him by Mr. Montague was quite in keeping with 
the non-intervention policy with respect to Native 
States laid down by Lord Minto. The cow is extre- 
mely sacred in the eyes of the Hindu and his conni- 
vance at the animal’s slaughter for the delectation of 
certain classes'‘of flesh-eating people is only an example 
of the unrivalled self-restraint of a very high order 


which he possesses. The Amir of Afghanistan made himself popular among 
the Hindus by ordering the followers of his religion to abstain from cow- 
slaughter. We would respectfully beg His Majesty King George V to consider 
the suggestion made by Mr. W. T. Stead to prohibit cow-slaughter during 


His Majesty's sojourn in India for the Coronation. 


We feel sure such a step 


will at once go to win a place for His Majesty in the hearts of the Hindu 


population of India. 


5. 


Comments on the pro- 
posed formation of a 
Trades Union of Indian 
labourers by the Feder- 
ated Committee of the 
Trades Unions of Great 
Britain. 

Indu Prakdsh (52a), 9th 
Mar., Eng. cols, 


To be frank, we do not like at all the projected fraternization of 


Indian labouzers by their brethrens’ Unions of Great 
Britain.......... A Trades Union of labourers in 
India with a central organization would be a good 
thing if it is led by Indians of sound sense and 
accommodating spirit, without any disregard for the 
interests of the employers or of Indian industrial 
interests in general. It would be a curse if the 
strings are pulled as is proposed by the Federated 
Committee of the Trades Unions of Great Britain, 


and worse still, if anything like official countenance 
were given to it. We are indeed grateful for the sympathy with the general 
political aspirations of Indians which the Labour party has been so staunchly 
evincing. But we do not relish any direct and official tutelage of any of our 
movements by any British Leagues or Unions, certainly not by the Trades 
Unions and that for various reasons. In the first place, there is as yet no 
violent conflict between the Indian labourer and the employer. In the second 
place, if there are any real grievances and hardships, the Government of India 
has shown by the Factory Bill that it is but too ready to intervene on behalf 
of the employed. Thirdly, British Labour Union cannot possibly know the 
circumstances of Indian labour. Lastly, there is real antagonism of interests 
between Indian labourers and British workmen, since there is antagonism in 
the respective industries and manufactures in which they are engaged. The 
influence of the British manufacturers has given to us the Excise duties on 
cotton goods and neither the Liberals nor the Conservatives would do us the 
justice of removing them for fear of Lancashire. At the bottom of the 
present Factory Act, there is the so-called sympathy of the British working 
classes........... We hope the leaders of Indian working men and those who 
have influence with them will frustrate this ill-omened programme of 


13 
British workmen’s Unions organising Indian workmen into a Union’ ready to: 
fight, it may often be, even against their own best interests, with their 
employers. The Indian employer may not be an ideal one. But we think 


hée:is much better than his brother of predominantly materialistic tendency of 
the Mammon-worshipping Europe of the day.” 


6. ne on Lord Curzon’s Rectorial address at the Glasgow. 
University the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—‘ A portion 
iti op tom OF ure Curzon’s address deals with the future of 
Curzon’s Rectorial address India, which concerns us more nearly.,........ Lord. 
to the students of the Curzon holds that Hngland can and ought to. 
Glasgow University. . maintain her supremacy. As itisin the interest of 
Sdnjy Vartaman (46), India, no less than in that of England, that the 
7th Mar., Eng. cols. British rule should continue, we wish for its par- 
manence and security. Lord Curzon Observes that | 
Great Britain is resolved to maintain her supremacy, because she regards it as 
a duty to India and the world. We have been hearing occasionally about the. 
sacred mission of England in India, and of her holding this country as a 
sacred trust for the good of the people. Itis too much for sensible worldly 
people to believe that it is only from pure benevolence, and for the achievement 
of a high moral purpose, that Hagland has taken all the trouble to build up 
an empire in India. The truth is that nations are actuated by the same 
motives as individuals, and that England would never have shed her blood 
for the acquisition of India, if she had not found it to her advantage to do so. 
England would be very much the loser, if she were to withdraw from India, 
giving it up to its inhabitants to do what they like withit. Self-interest 
is the ruling passion of the average man all the world over, and this motive 
will be a powerful incentive to England to hold fast to her greatest dependency. 
It is fortunate that in this respect the ultimate interests of India coincide 
with those of the ruling power.” 


7. Lord Curzon is positive in his assertion :that England would never 
ae | fail in her duty towards India and would never give 
en ee oe _ up her control of that country. A man enjoys what 
he has been givea only till the thread of life is snapped, yet he prides himself 
upon his possessions as if he were to keep them till eternity. Are the British 
an immortal nation? No sensible man would reply in the affirmative. Yet 
this political seer has prognosticated against the realisation of the hopes 
entertained by advanced Indians in regard to the attainment of representa- 
tive Government on Colonial lines. We have full hopes that if not to-day 
some time hence these cherished desires will be gratified. It is impossi- 
ble for Indians to give up their aspirations in this direction. As said in 
a former issue, it is India which clings to England, and this fact has been 
admitted by all thoughtful men. They go further and say that the stars of 
this country are ‘so ‘powerful that it is sure to be swept along the path of 
advancement, which leads in the civilised world to nothing else but self- 
Government. 


8. The Paisa Fund was begun systematically six year ago. In 1905, 

it had only a balance of Rs. 2,160. In 1907, it was 

Fall in the collections gble to collect Rs. 22,000 in the course of one year. 
for the Paisa Fund due But since then it has begun to decline and in 1910 


iO Se, Denzeees ts policy of it could not collect more than Rs. 4,000. The fund 


Kesari (121), 7th Mar. 2ccumulated rapidly for the first few years because 
Maharashtra began to take a more intelligent interest 

in public matters and it declined on account of the repression of Government. 
One of the most ruinous effects of the repressive measures was the blow received 
by the Paisa Fund. Government have needlessly formed certain prejudices 
about the fund and though people do not mainly depend on Government in 
such matters, difficulties crop up in the way. We request Sir George Clarke 
to inquiré into the matter and call for explanation from the managers of © 
the fund. He should not rely mainly on the Police reports and commit ‘the | 
sin of bringing the fund into bad odour. Government think that the sums 
collected at various places ostensibly for the Patsa Fund sre misappro- 
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rtly or otherwise atilisea boven political objects. It would be 


‘unjust to condemn the fand without inquiry. The Paisa Fund is a registered 
ob ody and there is no secrecy about it. Any one is welcome to inspect the 


re * ee 


accounts and record ofthe fund. There may be some minor defalcations in out- 
of-the-way places. But we cannot condemn the institution on that account. 


It is no fault of Government if some Kulkarni turns out to be dishonest and 


it does not reflect on the administration. The managers of the fund will 
be always ready to bring to book all such offenders. The institution has 
resolved that no portion of the fund shall be utilised towards any political, 

social or religious object. People know that there is nothing seditious about 
the fund, but still they are afraid of the unwelcome attentions of the 
Police and do not desire to take part in the movement. Government should 
institute inquiries and recognise the fund just as they have encouraged the 
Talegaon Glass Factory (Poona). The Paisa. Fund: does neither oppose 
Government nor seek for their support. It wants to be left alone to carry on 
its propaganda. In the original committee formed, men of all parties were 
included. But now-a-days as others do not take any interest, the manage- 
ment seems to have drifted solely into the hands of Dr. Deshmukh (Bombay). 

Some amendments in the rules of the fund are necessary and the committee 
should include more men and be more industrious. The accounts of the fund 
should be submitted often in detail to the subscribers. The whole of 
Maharashtra should regard the institution as its own and support it cordially. 
We should try to secure the support of Government by all means, but if we 


fail we should work in spite of their attitude and make the fund a permanent 


institution of the country. 


9. The recent Police outrage in Calcutta has once again afforded the 
Anglo-Indian journals an occasion to revile the 
Os el te Indians. The Hnglishman has now come down 
sination of Head Consta- UPOn the Indians for their alleged disregard in help- 
ble  Chakravarti in ng the Police to trace the culprit. This allegation 
Calcutta. . palls into insignificance in the face of comments 
Gujardti (84), 5th Mar. of other newspapers of the class, viz., that anar- 
chism is not yet dead and that it is biding 
its time for a suitable opportunity. The Government are charged with 
concealing political raids, and it has been further observed that the 
Reforms ‘have not secured the much desired quiet, but that the repressive 
‘measures have produced wholesome effects. In the opinion of the Statesman 
the Indians should hand over the murderer to the authorities in order to prove 
their innocence. We would ask that journal if the anarchist bears any peculiar 
marks or impressions on his face to lead to his arrest; or does he move from 
house to house with a revolver in hand proclaiming his profession? The 
object the Anglo-Indians have in view in raising this uproar about the affair 
is to secure the perpetuation of the Seditious Meetings Act whose period 
expires with this month and to thwart the movement to have the Indian 
Press Act amended. So long as the murderer is not apprehended and the 
object of his deed remains unknown, it is nothing short of foolishness to 
throw out insolent suggestions actuated by biased caprice. Under the 
circumstances the Indian nation trusts that the Government of Lord Hardinge 
will not care to heed such senseless outpourings. 


10. ‘“ One more victim to the assassins of Bengal!.......... One lesson 
deities which the murders of Messrs. Bannerjee, Alum and 
_ i fe om Eee a Chakravarti teach is that the anarchist at present 
prt (5), 8th ne aims his pistol at those who are his own countrymen 
and who utilise their more intimate knowledge to 
ferret out evitninals..-..:c0s« It is to be hoped that the Government will do 
nothing that might lead the anarchist to think that the murder of a native 
officer would be a lighter affair than that of a European. The anarchist 
might also be gently ‘reminded that Indians besides himself are also ready to 
sacrifice their lives to the cause of the only: Government which ensures peace 
‘and progress for their own land, When he is convinced of t2ese two facts, 
special virulence against the native officers of the Government may probably 
[The Daily Telegraph makes similar remarks.] 


15 
*11. “The discussion in the Imperial Council led by the Honourable 

. Mr. Gokhale brought out some very interesting 
Comments on the dis- gnunciations of principle in Indian finance. The 


cussion in the Imperial ; 
Legislative Council on the respective attitudes taken up by the Indian and the 


Indian Budget. | official members were such that had the debate been 
Parsi (43), 12th Mar,, Published by a prophet~a few years ago, it would 
Eng. cols. have been dismissed as an extravaganza. «Mr. 


Gokhale and the Honourable Sir Vithaldés Damodar 
Thackersey both pleaded for an increase in India’s unproductive debt, and 
uttered panegyrics on the abundant financial prosperity of India, while the 
Government member deprecated their confidence and counselled caution and 
the clearing off of debt at all costs. Of the £278,000,000 of public debt, 
it was argued, only £33,000,000 is unproductive—a fleabite compared 
with that of every considerable country in the world, and therefore it 
was the wisest thing to do to put the opium windfall into a sort of 
equalisation of dividends fund, instead of devoting it to the paying 
off of liabilities that could wait. The two Bombay members spoke with 
much force and point, but with the usual result; Government had made 
up its mind and was not to be moved. Let it be granted, before going 
further, that Government had the best of the argument on paper. The 
Honourable Mr. Meston refused to regard thirty-three millions as a mere 
fleabite. He said very emphatically that it was a burden which must not be 
allowed to grow into a continual weight about the necks of the tax-payer. 
Also, he said truly enough, that the paying off of debt now strengthened 
India’s credit, and when the money was wanted, he could borrow it again, 
having in the interval been free from the necessity of paying interest on it. 
As a business argument this is, of course, unassailable, but it avoids the very 
point which Mr. Gokhale was trying to hammer home. Mr. Gokhale, 
speaking from the experience of twenty-five years, said that it was not a good 
principle to apply every surplus to the reduction of a comparatively trifling 
debt, and to make every deficit the occasion for the imposition of new taxes.” 


12. “In spite of all the differences of opinion that must naturally prevail 

as regards the details of such a statement, it must 

Sala «Banda 40 be said that the budget contains nothing which we 
rth Moar a male ’ cannot accept on the broad and general ground of 
ORE principle. ‘The year 1910-11 is expected to close 

with a large surplus of about five crores and twenty- 

three lakhs of rupees........... Out of the so-called opium surplus, Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson proposes to remit two-thirds, 2.¢e., about three crores of 
rupees to England in discharge of the temporary debt. The remaining 
1°41 crores are allocated to the different Provincial Governments. It may 
be noted in passing that out of this our Presidency gets about eleven lakhs of 
rupees for purposes of education and about four lakhs and a quarter for 
sanitation. We are not prepared to object to the reduction of our debt as a 
matter of principle. But still we are constrained to think that instead of trying 
to pay off the debt, the Finance Minister ought to have utilised the fall 
surplus to meet our constantly growing educational needs. The Directors of 
Public Instruction of almost all the Provinces are now and then complaining of 
want of suitable buildings for primary schools. It certainly stands tc reason 
that the non-recurring surplus should have been utilised for such non-recur- 
ring kind of expenditure as school buildings. It still remains to be seen how 
the Provincial Governments utilise the extra funds placed at their disposal, 
and in this connection we await the statement of the Honourable member 
in charge of the educational portfolio, who, as the Finance Minister said, will 
explain ‘ the principles upon which the allotments are made.’ With this we 
are not, therefore, concerned at present. Our only contention is that the 
Government of India ought to have tried to satisfy the immediate needs of the 
country about primary education on which the future welfare of the subject 
people so much depends. In India education has always been considered the 
paramount duty of the State, and we have little hesitation in saying that the 
Indian people earnestly desire that Government should not only recognise 
the principle but should act in conformity with it whenever opportunities 
like the present occur.” 
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i ssfeoult of the’ eaidedetinent of duty on silver, spirits, pdlbdleatn 
2 Sa ah "and tobacco made last year, the Indian treasury has 
“igus i Moe this year been found to be overflowing and this has 
eh, (20), ‘been regarded as a fair index of the prosperity of 
Pn the Indian people. No financier worthy of the 
diene’ oon ever admit-that a nation has prospered simply because the 
viational treasury shows a surplus brought about by the imposition of 
hew ‘taxes to meet a deficit. Indians will be believed to be prosperous 
only when taxation is reduced without affecting the treasury. It is true, 
as declared by Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, that we had bumper crops, but 
that has not reduced the high prices of food- stuffs. ‘The peace of the country 
indeed remained undisturbed, but as admitted by Government in reply to the 
Honourable Mr. 8. Sinba’s interpellation there was one raid per week on the 


Afghan Frontier. If in the opinion of Sir Guy Indian commerce is capable 


of réviving’as soon as the period of distress passes, it would be interesting to 
know what he has to say regarding the condition of the textile and sugar 
industries. Dothey showany improvement? ‘Tousitseemsthat Indian trade 
is prosperous only so far as the supply of raw material to foreign countries is 
concerned. As regards the setting apart of the ‘ windfall’ surplus estimated 
to accrue from the sale of opium to China during the ensuing year and 
devoting it to the redemption of the temporary debt incurred in England 
and several other purposes, we think it would have been more just and fair 
had the occasion been availed of to reduce the taxation. Last year’s increase 
in the duty on tobacco ‘is said to have dislocated the import trade and 
to ‘have hit severely those particular forms of the tobacco industry in India 
which depend on an admixture of the foreign and the indigenous leaf.’ If. 
in consequence the present reduction to the extent of one-third of the original 
duty is deemed advisable, we do not know why the same line of action is not 
adopted with a view to helping the sugar, textile and other industries. [In 
conclusion the paper hails with delight the readjustment of the financial 
relations subsisting between the India Government and the several provincial 
administrations and trusts that the freedom allowed to the latter under certain 
specified heads of revenue will accelerate the progress of the respective 
provinces. The Gwardtt Punch notices with approval the Financial state- 
ment and trusts that thé huge sum allocated for the Delhi Durbar will be 
more than amply compensated for by some substantial boon from His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. | 


14. We must congratulate our Finance Minister for presenting us with 

a prosperity budget this year. The surplus is to a 

Sudhdrak (144), 6th great measure due to the underestimate of revenue 
Mar. from opium in the last year’s budget. Even in this 
budget revenue from opium is estimated at six crores 

and a half though its actual yield next financial year is,not likely to 
be so low when this year it was 113 crores. There is no likelihood of 
Opium revenue reaching the low level estimated by Government, but one 
cannot be sure to what lengths our politicians in Hngland would go to curb 
vices in China at the expense of India. In their anxiety to improve the 
morals of the Chinaman Indians are being burdened with unnecessary taxes. 
It would have been in the fitness of things if the Finance Minister, instead of 
singing the praises of ‘ sacrifice in the interests of humanity ’ for the purpose 


of ‘ uplifting a sister nation,’ and getting a poverty-stricken nation to pay for 


it, had called upon the rich authors of the benevolent idea to come 
forward to take up the burden upon their own shoulders. In our opinion the 
grant towards the famine fund is quite inadequate. Government have shown 
their usual partiality for railways by contributing more than fourteen crores 
for railway extension and less than two crores for irrigation works. Itis a 
matter for gratification that the provincial Governments are to be made 
independent of Imperial control to some extent in financial matters. New 
powers mean increased responsibilities on the shoulders of provincial Govern- 
ments‘and their Councils. But we. are afraid that the decentralisation of 
power in favour of the provingial Governments with respect to Abkari and 
forest: revenues'will not be of much use to the rayats as the authorities are 
likely to be overcareful in granting remissions and takavi advances, 
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4. 45. Onee-in every twelve months, Indians’ havé to busy themselves 
ono, ith a lavish and extravagant budget. The sums - 
. Kesari (121), 7th Mar. entered in the budget are ‘not fictitious but real. 
: ) - But we term the budget fictitious because Indians 


have no control whatsoever on their finances. They can neither tax nor spend. 


It all depends on the Finance Minister to declare a prosperity budget or 


otherwise. The opium yield was not quite unexpected. Sir Sassoon David 


challenged last year the Finance Minister on the point. Itis not that the 
latter could not correctly gauge the matter. But he wanted to impose new 


taxes. He is now unwilling to reduce them though he has’a surplus. He 
wishes to finance the spendthrift departments out of the surpluses and 


declares sweetly that we should be cautious and soon. The only notable: 


feature beyond the small reduction in the tax on tobacco is the greater 
freedom allowed to the provincial Governments in financial matters. Rut 
we are of opinion that such a state of affairs will lead only to increased 
provincial taxations and that there will be no hope of reduction of imperial 
taxes. Just as provincial Governments enjoy now greater freedom in taxing 
and financing themselves, Municipalities and Local Boards also should be 
allotted certain heads of revenue and given greater liberty to raise local 
cesses. 


16. It is really deplorable that the Honourable Mr. Haque’s motion 
recommending the withdrawal of the enhanced duty 

_ on petroleum instead of the reduction of the tobacco 
ag gee ay Toapierisl duty as proposed by the Finance Minister should 
Legislative Council on lave failed. When the duty on tobacco was imposed 
some of the resolutions on last year not only was no objection taken to it but it 
the Budget moved by the was received with satisfaction by the entire Indian 
non-official ie 73 public with the exception of those few mercantile 
BP gge os Metace = ged a firms which considered themselves aggrieved at the 
shed (38), 9th Mar.; Sdnj impost. With the duty on spirits this levy was con- 
Vartamdn (46), 10th Mar.; Sidered as beneficial for the health and morals of the 
Evening Dispatch (8), peopleandthe Government of India were practically 
Sth Mar. congratulated on indirectly helping the cause of tem- 
perance and arresting the growth of the evil: tobacco 


habits. The duty soon affected the imports and as declared by Sir Guy 


Fleetwood Wilson dislocated the trade which was carried on in the admix- 
tured product of foreign and indigenous stuffs. The depreciation was 
remarkable and creditable to the Government of India, and yet the Finance 
Minister proposed a reduction to the extent of one-third of the duty on 
tobacco alleging that the result would be beneficial to the manufacture of 
indigenous tobacco. The argument is erroneous, for so far as the question of 
public health is concerned there is nothing to choose between foreign and country 
srown tobacco. In supporting the Honourable Mr. Haque, the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale has rendered a distinct service to his country. In view of the 
generally admitted fact that petroleum has become a necessity of life and 
penetrated even the remotest corner of the country, any reduction in the duty 
on petroleum would have conferred a great boon upon the poorest classes in 
India. So much has been said in support of the abolition of the duty on petro- 


leum that we are not a little surprised at the official indifference to pay any. 


heed to it. [In noticing the proceedings of the Imperial Legislative Council 
the Jam-e-Jamshed deplores the fate of the Honourable Mr. Haque’s motion 
in favour of reducing the duty on petroleum, in spite of the very strong case 
the Honourable member had made out in its support. It further expresses 
its opinion that though the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s resolutions, particularly 
those demanding an increase of 2 millions in the amount of the loan to be 
raised next year and the allocation of increased sums towards Education, 
Sanitation and Medical Relief, have fallen through, there is a fair indica- 
tion that his thoughtful and moderate views have produced the desired 
effect and much good is likely to result from them in the near future. The 
Sdnj Vartamdn reiterates at length and occasionally emphasises the views 
expressed by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale in support of his resolution 
recommending the raising of 2 millions: by way of loan in excess ‘of the 
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Government and ‘setting it apart as ‘ Opiam Fund? It 
|, slong. with others brought forward by other Honour. 
ave been thrown out by the official. majority—a, pheno. 

ing to the: abet, : least likely to inspire any hopes for the 
ood from. the working of the Reforms, _ It, however, thinks 
& appe peals. to Government will no ‘doubt result in some 


tantial good as is evidenced by the fact that the Finance Minister has 

ted to think over the question of starting the ‘Opium Fund’ 

mended © by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. The LHvening 
spatch writes:—‘ The extra duties imposed on tobacco and _ Jiquor 
pea largely affected the pockets of Europeans, while on the other hand 
the additional. tax on petroleum not only affected Europeans, but the great 
bulk of the Indian population as well, even down to the poorest. There 
does not appear to be any yzreat virtue, therefore, in reducing the tax on what 
is practically a luxury, while the duty on petroleum remains as high as it is, 

r. Haque was substantially correct when he referred to petroleum as a 
necessary of life, for there can be no getting over the fact that it has come to 
supply the wants of 4 very large proportion of the inhabitants of this country 


who formerly turned to the more expensive and less efficient vegetable oils as 
illuminants.”’] 


17. “The Honourable Mr. Gokhale raised a very important issue in 


proposing his motions (1) to raise a special Opium 

Indu Prakash (524), Fund, with a large part of the surplus accrued 
pl ced ok BO) 1h under that head during this year as the starting 
ge en were nucleus, or in the alternative to use. it for non- 
recurring purposes under Education and Sanitation 
etc., and (2), to suspend altogether the heading under which 75 lakhs, half of. 
the former Famine Insurance Grant, are allotted in the absence of famine 
relief to avoidance or reduction of debt........... The accounts for 1910-11 are 
estimated to show under Opium a surplus of 3 crores of rupees. Government 
propose that out of this ¢rds should go to redeem the temporary debt incurred 
by the Secretary of State in previous years to meet some extraordinary 
Aap of afleeting character and the remaining allotted to non-recurring 
grants for Education and Sanitation. Mr. Gokhale objects to the former 
and would have this sum of 2 crores raised into an Opium fund, to which 
accretions would be made by any surplus occurring in future years. 
When atthe end of ten years we come to the period when, as agreed, the 
exports to China of opium chests will altogether cease, Mr. Gokhale would 
utilise the Opium Fund for meeting the loss accrued by the stoppage of 
all revenue derived under that head. His contention is that if no such 
fund exists Government will, as is their wont, impose new taxation to 
supply the gap created by the vanished opium revenue. That danger 
is no doubt real. But Government have. declared that each year they 
will budget for progressively diminishing opium revenue, that they will try 
their best to meet the Joss from the normal growth of other sources of revenue, 
and that their fixed aim is to ensure that when the opium revenue vanishes. 
its loss should not be felt at all. They are also going to make the most. 
modest estimate of the opium revenue year to year and utilise all surplus over 
it for education, sanitation, etc. On deep consideration, we should think 
that the policy of Government is the more sound policy and it would be best. 
for the popular representatives of the Council to hold them fast by that 
policy.. To raise an Opium Fund of the nature the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
proposes, would give a considerable sum in hand, no doubt, at the endin 
of the export of opium to China, But the very creation of that fund would. 
give to Government a just reason for not finding ways and means for meeting 
the annual loss from the diminishing cpium revenue out of the normal growth. 
of other sources of revenue. So within three or four years at most Mr. 
Gokhale’s Opium Fund shall have been spent out and then there will 
be no remedy but fresh taxation. In fact, Mr. Gokhale’s own mind does 
not seem to be guite made up, since he proposes alternately that either 
an Opium Funi should be created or that all surplus under Opium be 
spent for education, sanitation, etc. His precise object to-day is to oppose. 


‘ 


the utilisation of 2 crores out of the estimated 3 crores opium surplus of 
1910-11 in paying off the temporary debts incurred by the Secretary of State. 
‘We regret we cannot accept even ‘this proposal as sound finance. The reason 
is plain. If these temporary borrowings be not reduced, then they will. 
become additions to the permanent debt of the country. No such conversion 
of temporary into permanent debts should ever be allowed unless under the 
stress of a series of most unfavourable tyr ap year to year. We are 
prepared to accept Mr. Gokhale’s view as embodied in his second resolution, 

that the permanent debt of the country is a flea-bite and we should put an 

end to the reserving of any sum for avoidance or payment of debt. Mr. Gokhale 

excludes our huge borrowings for Railways and Irrigations and calculates the 

net unproductive debt of India at 30 to 40 crores. He does not take into 

account the very small margin between the profits from the Railway and 

Irrigation debts and the interest we have to pay, nor the fluctuations to which 

Railway receipts are liable and the perpetual programme of expansion. 

Secondly, in the market of the world Indi&’s credit is estimated by the 

whole amount of her debts, not only the unproductive debts. Thirdly, the 

comparison with Kuropean countries is quite out of place, for let us emphasise 

that India is a poor country and has no fresh sources cf taxation worth 

mentioning. No doubt we want money for various items of internal progress 

and development and we are under the temptations to utilise every pie of 

surplus occurring for these. But, we should exercise prudence and find out 

other ways than putting a stop to the practice of reserving some sum for 

reduction or avoidance of debt—a practice which is scrupulously observed by 

all Kuropean countries that can.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh, on the other hand, 

supports the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s resolution. | 


*18. ‘The Finance Minister has decided to devote two-thirds of the 
fat surplus for the current year to the reduction of the 
Gujardti (34), 12th Mar., temporary sterling loan in England. It might have 
Eng. cols. been better expended on special grants for education 
which is being starved for lack of sufficient funds. 
Mr. Gokhale moved that a separate fund, called the ‘Opium Fund,’ should be 
started and all the extraordinary revenue from this source should be thrown 
into it. Itis unjust to the present generation that: it should be taxed for 
the benefits which will slowly accrue to its successors. It is an important 
canon of finance that such expenditure, e.g., on extensive schemes of education, 
sanitation, irrigation, railways and the like, should be distributed by means of 
loans over a large number of years, so as to make the coming generations to 
contribute their share towards the heavy expenditure involved in them. On 
this principle Mr. Gokhale proposed an extraordinary loan of three crores, 
which, together with the Opium Fund, would place sufficiently large amounts 
at the disposal of Government to be spent on the educational and other 
schemes.” 


*19, “If it was the desire of the Honourable Mr. Bhupendrandth 
Basu that the Viceroy’s Legislative Council should 
pass a considered judgment on the policy of sub- 
, sidising public journals, he adopted the very worst 
form for achieving his end as one of the speakers at Wednesday’s meeting 
of Council observed. ‘The resolution put forward, namely, to reduce the 
Bengal Government’s grant by the amount of annual expenditure on the new 
journal was tantamount to a vote of censure on that Government. AJ] kinds 
of reasons, good, bad and indifferent, were bound to be put forward in order 
to defend the action of the Bengal Government. And so they were. One 
undesired effect of the debate on Mr. Basu’s motion is likely to be to take 
the wind out of the sails of the members who were seeking to bring Parlia-. 
mentary pressure to bear on the Government of India through the Secretary 
of State against the policy of subsidy. However that may be, we do not think 
that any one of the arguments brought forward in support of the policy initiated 
by the Bengal Government can be considered sound. Granted that a certain 
considerable section of the vernacular press is perverse and that it is desirable. 
that the Government view of things must have a chance of being placed before 
the public, surely the method chosen is not the only one nor the best one 


Indian Social Reformer 
(10), 12th Mar. 
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rightl: 
powerful Government at imminent peril to his personal liberty. It all comes 
» this, that though Government can do many things, it cannot do all things, 
it cannot personate a free press. Is then the perversity and misrepresen- 
tation of the wicked section of the vernacular press to go on uncontradicted ? 
Every member who spoke in the debate, including Mr. Basu, admitted the 
évil and the need fora remedy. Mr. Gokhale suggested that the State might 
itself own and edit a journal, another honourable member would pass a law 
compelling editors to publish official contradictions 7n extenso, but better than 
all these devices would be to treat the journalist as a decent and respectable 
person amenable to reason. If you treat him as an abandoned character, he 
will not be anxious to prove to you that he is not such a one; but if responsible 
officers, without being wrapped up in their own greatness, would act on the 
) principle that the vernacular journalist errs more often from ignorance than 
! from malice and send for him and politely point out his mistakes to him, 
- whenever he goes wrong, much might be done to put down the evil. Slow, 

patient ways are the only ways which avail in the long run. Nobody would 

be more glad than ourselves if the experiment initiated by the Bengal Govern- 

ment proves successful in reducing the consequences of press misrepresentation © 
q and if Rai Bahadur Norendra Nath Sen emerges out of the greatest ordeal of 
4 his life with his reputation for independence unaffected.” 


20. “tis interesting to say the least, if not amusing, to read the 
Rening Diath © various strains in which comment 1s being made 
10th Mar. ° ’ on the action of the Bengal Government in daring 
to outrage the conscience of buwksheesh-loving 
humanity by subsidising an Indian paper. At Wednesday’s meeting of the 
Imperial Legislative Council the subject was trotted out once again in a 
_ motion by the Honourable Mr. B. N. basu to reduce the special grant which 
% the Imperial Government is this yea: making to Bengal by Rs. 65,000, the 
q amount of the subsidy; and the comments which this gave rise to are 
| worth pondering........... The most delightful outcome of the debate, how- 
| ever, was the Honourable Mr. Karle’s confession that so far from being in a 
repentant mood at its supposed lapse from virtue, the Government of India 
was contemplating the extension of the system of subsidies to other 
provinces. Tableau! The next meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, 
we presume, will witness a different scene, for in place of dissentient voices 
being heard there ought to be a fugue of praise of the Government’s wisdom 
and perspicacity in putting sugar into the mouths of its enemies in order to 
make them speak sweetly of it. There is a well-known picture of Hindu my- 
thological representation in which Sita, the wife of Rama, is represented 
with upturned palms, seeking the favour of the gods. The attitude is 
suggestive of what we may look for in the near future when Government 
begins to dispense its favours in return for fulsome flattery. The idea may 
be a very good one in order to secure the Government view a fair hearing ; but 
{ what attitude are those who are left out in the cold likely to adopt? Is it 
a not possible that the venom of their criticism wi!]l become all the more 
i acerbated from a knowledge of the fact that those whom they regard as 
}. foadies and time-servers are benefiting from a natural bent of disposition 
which they themselves would scorn to assume? The inference is‘ obvious, 
though Government are entitled to a fair trial for their experiment.” 


"21, The experiment of State-subsidised papers, though a recent 
‘ <7 | innovation, is not altogether new tc India. Bom- 
Mar, Bug, ps Rte neu bay gave it a trial many months ago, and the 
ame a principle underlying the experiment has received 
practical acceptance in other Presidencies also. ‘The fact of its existence 


hed long been an open secret; but it -was unchallenged till a rumour of 
its adoption for Bengal roused the curiosity of the public leaders of the 
Province. The Honourable Mr. Basu who denounced the precedent 
set by other Presidencies as contagious started with the premise that it 
was an evil. Though the experiment may be objected to on the basis of 
utility, it 1s by no manner of means an enormous offence fora State that it 
should provide itself against wilful misrepresentation of its policy. The 
fact that an anti-Government policy i is more paying to owners of newspapers 
and is adopted by many out or business considerations shows that the 
Government side is not extensively and faithfully promulgated. That 
fact, on the other hand, gives colour to the belief that the experiment 
will not largely succeed. The project is, however, yet in the tentative stage, 
and ag is no good reason to abandon it until a full and fair trial pronounces 
it a failure.” 


*22. “The Honourable Mr. W. H. Clark has joined the ranks of those 

| who sympathise with the Indian protest against the 
Parsi (43), 12th Mar., excise duties but have not the courage to face the 
Eng. cols. Lancashire racket. He received some support from 
the Honourable Mr. Monteath who spoke against 

the abolition of the duty, and he took it for granted that if the excise 
were abolished the import duty would have to follow it, to the serious 
depletion of the revenue. We are by no means certain that the import 
duties must follow the excise. On what principles are we compelled to be 
Cobdenites with regard to one article while we may be protectionists with 
regard to a hundred? Lancashire would doubtless expatiate on the hardship 
to the poor Indian in having to pay import duty, though itis reconciled to 
it if counterbalanced by excise, and never considers how hard it is to have to 
pay a high import duty on kerosine. The support given by the Honourable 
Mr. Monteath to the excise duty should not be taken too seriously. He 
stands for the Chamber of Commerce—a body which rather prefers imports 
to manufactures. How the Bombay Chamber ever came to be so intimately 
connected with the Mill-owners’ Association is a conundrum. It is pretty 


certain that a part of the weakness of the latter institution is due to the fact 
that the Chamber is the predominant partner when interests clash.” 


“a8. “The Honourable ‘Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved a 
resolution to the effect that an additional import 
ear ce duty should be levied on foreign sugar as a measure 
everee 8, 2 of protection to the indigenous GUAGE is cacssenenes 
After cotton manufactures, sugar is the largest item 
on our import list. We imported four crores worth 
in 1898-99. The value has nearly trebled during the last twelve 
years. Sceing that India is the largest sugar-cane producer in the 
world, this inroad is indeed appalling........... The improvements which 
our agricultural departments have been seeking to introduce have not 
been productive of any tangible results. In fact no serious and systematic 
effort seems to have been made to promote the growth of the sugar 
industry, though its possibilities are so enormous in this country. Speaking 
at the annual meeting of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce the 
Other day, the Honourable Mr. Bevis observed:—‘It is no solution of the 
problem to say that because the large central factories usual in other countries 
are impossible here owing to the crop being so scattered, therefore, nothing 
can be done to better matters in other directions. We hear statements 
professing the Government’s desire to promote industrial development, and 
yet here we find one of our greatest industries working in the same wasteful 
way as it was worked a thousand years ago, and not a single officer in the 
country who has more than the most superficial and elementary acquaintance 
with the subject.’ Strong as this language may appear, it is not quite 
unjustified by the present wretched and neglected condition of the industry. 
The suggestion of Mr. Bevis that a small cess be levied on imported sugar in 
addition to the present duty and be devoted to the organisation and mainten- 
ance of a State sugar bureau is eminently practical.” 
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‘he massacré’ of the innocents is going on as before in the 
eae © Legislative | ‘Council. And the ‘voting on the 
. different amendments, introduced by the non-official 
‘al members, shows how weak public opinion is in the 
_ by Council. Even when the leaders of the non-official 
194, party in the Council are unanimous, amendments not 
accepted by Government are defeated by majorities 
of 2to1. And when there is no such unanimity 
among thems then the majorities on the official- side swell to as much ag 
§ to 1. But all honour to those non-official members who, refusing to be 
disheartened by the odds against them, go on making point after point and 
moving resolution after resolution in the public interest. Every time they 
raise a question they court the risks of the whole house tumbling upon them 
and burying them under the debris. But the trusted sentinels of the popular 
party, who have secured a foothold urfder the walls of the official fortress, 
never leave any opportunity of undermining its towers brick by brick.” 


 ahedtia “(17), 
Mar 


“20. “The Honourable Mr. Jenkins, Home Member of the Supreme 
Executive Council and Vice-President of the 
i vckes Weiticicin' ob the Supreme Legislative Council, is a stormy petrel. 
Honourable Mr. Jenkins’ 2 has got roughness and bluntness of manner ; 
| alleged roughness at the and he ignominiously fails to conceal the sense of 
4 last Session of the Im- contempt which he bears towards the non-official 
“ perial Legislative Council. members of the Council. He ever carries his official 
Mahrdtta (17), 12th bludgeon with him, and is never backward in using 
Mar. it. His sarcasm is coarse and he always imports 
unnecessary bitterness in his remarks intended to 
refute non-official position. His last year’s exploit can never be forgotten. 
In the meanwhile he is going on adding to his reputation; and the meetings 
of the Supreme Legislative Council during the last two weeks have been 
characterised by notable Jenkinsisms. His reply to the Honourable Mr. Basu, 
who asked for leave to introduce the Special Marriages Bill, was only a 
sneer and a taunt directed against the Brahmos. His interpretation of the 
Council rales with regard to the discussion of the Budget item by item was 
drastic. And the most amusing of all his feats was the attempt to gag one 
g non-official member in the midst of a discussion on a motion on the strange 
| ground that the motion itself was out of ordér. ‘he Honourable Mr. Basu 
3 promptly retorted by pointing out that the ruling of the President himself 
was ulira vires, and the point had to be reserved for a reference to the 
a. Viceroy, the permanent President of the Council. Wedo not think all the 
othér official members like the Honourable Mr. Jenkins’ attitude. By their 
own example they suggest a contrast and imply disapproval. But they may 
legitimately enjoy the fun which is invariably afforded by a wrong man being 

put in a right place—a square plug in a round hole.” 
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26. The reply given on behalf of the Commander-in-Chief to an inter- 
ila ait ai pellation in the Imperial Legislative Council on the 
the reply of Government subject of the alleged maltreatment of the 
in the Imperial Council to akoenhbe Mr. Allahbax Khan Talpur by a Military 
a question re the alleged Officer could hardly be considered satisfactory. 
ill treatment of the The matter has attracted a good deal of public 
Honourable Mr. Allahbax attention in the Presidency and forms the subject of 
Khan by a Military Officer. an interpellation in the local Council and so a state- 
ae (38), ment as to the specific punishment awarded to the 
Military Officer would have been more than welcome. 
This publicity ; is needed not only in the interests of the public but for the sake 
of those hot-tempered and insolent officials, military or otherwise, who seize 
every opportunity to insult Indians. We hope our request will soon be granted 
by the authorities. 


27. ‘“Ttseems that the Military Officer who had offered an insult to the 

Ati ane ee oe 1), Honourable Mir Allahbax Khan ina railway train 
Lith Mar P in Sind was reported against by the local authorities 
. to His “Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and that 
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23: 
he was punished. Steps are also said to have been taken to prevent a recur-— 
rence of incidents of this nature. Curiosity about the details of the punish- 
ment would not much avail. But it would be interesting to know what steps 
have been taken to prevent the recurrence of such incidents. Were no such 
steps taken before the year of grace 1911 ?” ; 


28. “ The new South African Federal Government has, it is reported, ' 
passed an Immigration Act, which will come into force | 

Comments on the new from ist April and which will include no colour bar as 
Immigration Act of the guch. Immigrants shall; however, have to undergo 


na gga Federal an educational test, writing a number of words in, 


Indu Prakdsh (52a), W® SUppose, an Kuropean language and besides, 
7th Mar., Eng. cols. there will be a general exclusion of persons on the 
grounds of infirmity, insufficient means or ‘ un- 
desirability.’......... The power to exclude ‘undesirable’ immigrants seems, 
to be a large order, and for aught we know, it may mean that even educated 
Indians may be excluded, after being dubbed ‘ undesirables.’ But even if this 
ig not the case, even if Indians satisfying the educational and monetary, 
physical and moral tests were freely admitted, still, let us emphasise, the 
just rights and claims of Indians on the empire will not have been satisfied. 
The non-recognition of Indian languages in the educational test will itself 
mean a prohibition to many Indians of worth superior to the riffraffs from the 
slums of Europe, who are freely admitted into South Africa. Next the Act 
does not touch at all the degrading restrictions and prohibitions imposed on 
the Indians settled in South Africa and the particular grievances in regard 
to registration.......... We should adopt the policy of a total boycott against 
those colonies of the Empire which refuse to Indians the free right to settle 
and to equal treatment after settling.” 


29.. It is pleasant to note that, day by day, we are getting fresh evidence 

of the salutary effect which the proposed restriction 

Government should take on the emigration of indentured labour is producing 
action to counteract the jn South Africa. In spite of their boast that they 
efforts of the agents sent (¢oy]q do without the Indian coolie, the Colonies are 


vardlting Talex Ghost” now trying their hardest to secure as many inden- 


Bombay Samdchdr (73), tured coolies as possible before the Indian Emigra- 
ith Mar.: Hind Vijay tion Act comes into force. This will be seen from 
(67), 8th Mar. - the fact that they have sent out a body of Maistries 

or Sardars for recruiting as many coolies as possible. 
This is nothing but an attempt in a way to take undue advantage of the 
liberality of the Government of India in postponing the operation of 
the Act and it is time to find out some remedy to checkmate it. The Madras 
South African League has asked Government to take steps to forewarn 
properly Indian coolies against the conditions prevailing in South Africa and 
also to prosecute those Sarddrs who are found holding out false allurements 
to them. We are sure no one who has the least idea of the false 
promises these Sarddrs hold out to the indentured coolies will refuse to recog- 
nise the propriety of these demands. We hope Government will distribute 
leaflets and arrange to inform the illiterate coolies of the true state of affairs. 
It. is possible to save many people from falling into the snares of these 
Sarddrs if the Patels of the villages selected by them for their operations are 
made to explain to the villagers the true facts of the case. We trust Govern- 
ment will take up the suggestion of the League. [The Hind Vyay also hopes 
that Government will respond to the appeal of the Madras South African 
Association and defeat this move of the Natal planters. | 


30. Commenting on the prohibition of indentured Indian labour for 
pas Natal, the Indian Spectator writes :—“ It is probable 
The prohibition of that the action on both sides admits of a natural 


sanentacee labour for explanation and neither the Government has deli- 


“Indian Spectator (11), berately aimed at the ruin of the Natal industries, 
11th Mar. nor are the planters endeavouring to outwit the 

' Government, though the latter intention is more 
credible. But apart from the question of intentions, the temper of the Natal. 
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planters.cannot justiat the present. moment be particularly sweet. Whether | 
ay will try to outwit the Governmentor not, they-are irritated, and if the 


were passive resisters. 

just’ because the emigration has been stopped. Every effort must, therefore, 
be made to reducs the number of the coolies that will be at the mercy of 
the enraged planters.” | 


“$1. Sdvarkar who was pulling the strings of anarchy in India while 


.... staying in England made an attempt to escape into 
‘Comments on the deci- French territory at Marseilles and this episode gave 
srs ag ae Tribu- an opportunity to certain ‘busybodies to move the 
ne jagad Vritt (117), shih French Government to accord to him the right of 
Mar” asylum. The question was referred to the Hague 


Tribunal and they have decided that there was no 


infringement of the right of France in England’s recapturing of Savarkar. 


The whole episode has its origin in the negligence and carelessness of 
the Police officials in charge of Savarkar. They ought to have been on 
their guard against the likely help that the arch conspirator Krishnavarma 
would have given to Sdavarkar to escape. We do not know in what 
manner the Police have been punished for the gross negligence of their 
duty which might have resulted in the humiliating surrender of Savarkar to 
France if the Tribunal had so decided. Happily this. was averted and 
Savarkar will now reap the fruits of his villany. However, every sane 


man will be sorry for the notoriety which the miscreant has gained throughout 
Kurope by the incident. 


82. There is much in the replies of His Excellency the Governor to the 
addresses presented by the various bodies of Surat 

Comments on His 20d Broach during his Gujarat tour, which may 
Excellency the Governor's usefully be applied to all other cities. Thus His 
Gujarat tour. Excellency drew attention to the party spirit and 
Bombay Samachar (73); factions prevailing at these places and expressed 


8th and 9th Mar.; San A : ‘< seec: 
Vartan 40). th Me. * hope that now that their responsibilities had 


Jdm-e-Jamshed (38), 7th ‘nereased, they would no longer bea prey to such 
Mar ; Akhbdr-e-Souddgar evils. We join His Excellency in his wishes in 
(28), 7th and 8th Mar.; this respect, but we would at the same time draw 


Deshi Mitra (33), 9th Mar. attention to the existence of the Caucus in the 


Bombay Corporation which has introduced factions 
in that body and should therefore be rooted out. We would pray to His 
Excellency to speak out his mind clearly about the Caucus and to order the 


official members and the Municipal Commissioner not to take part directly or 
indirectly in such Caucuses. We wish some Honourable Member would broach 
the subject officially in the Legislative Council and invite His Excellency to. 


give his opinion. Such an official declaration is all the more necessary in 
view of the impression which generally prevails among members nominated 


by Government that they are bound to vote on the side of Government. This- 


mischievous impression can only be corrected by aruler of Sir George Clarke’s 
stamp. Another question affecting the interests of both the above cities 


dealt with in His Excellency’s utterances is that of their commerce. ‘Thus 


the Broach people complained that the B. B. & C. I. Railway had purposely 
fixed ‘the rates from Broachin sucha way as to act ruinously on the sea- 
borne trade of the city and to divert it to other ports. These complaints find 


a support in Sir Frederick Lely’s “ Suggestions for the better government of 


India ’’ where he has pointed out the iniquity of the arrangement. We trust, 
therefore, that when the facts and figures demanded by His Excellency are 


supplied to him, he will try his best to have the grievance removed. The. 


question of dredging the rivers Tapti and Nerbuddah was, His Excellency 


declared, too expensive and to some extent unpracticable. While accepting 
this conclusion, we would suggest that if these rivers were turned into canals. 


this difficulty would be removed, while the fertility of the soil of the whole 


province of Gujarat would be increased. Sir Frederick Lely has made the. 
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25 
same suggestion in his book and it was strongly backed by up’an English 


and with his knowledge of engineering, try to put the proposal into practical 
shape. [In another issue, the paper appreciatively notices the visit to Surat 
and His Excellency’s utterances on the occasion ofthe opening of the Mascati 
Hospital and the unveiling of the portraitof Rao Bahadur Naginchand 
fmehand. The Sdyj Vartamdn_ writes :—Such tours are generally pleasure 
trips, but after the replies of His Excellency to’ the various addresses 
presented to him, his visit to the numerous places of interest and his consulta- 
tion with local ‘leaders all will agree that His Excellency’s tour was solely 
dictated by the wish to look to the interests of the people. His Excellency’s 
references to the existence of ‘cliques’ deserves to be inscribed in letters 
of gold in all Municipalities, It will be noted that a similar opinion 
was expressed by the Bombay public at the time of the formation of the 
Caucus, but unfortunately Government did not interfere, notwithstanding the 


fact that it was Government servants who had taken part init. Similarly, in 


mofussil Municipalities, factions result because the officials take sides. To 
prevent this, Government should be careful in the choice of their nominees, 
for most of them consider themselves bound to vote with Government. The 
Jam-e-Jamshed hopes that His Excellency’s warning about factions will have 
its effect upon the Broach Municipality and hopes that Government will 
consider its proposals in connection with the construction of water-works. 
The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and the Deshi Mitra appreciatively discuss the visit 
and His Excellency’s utterances. | 


03. “ During his hurried tour through Surat and Broach, His Excellency 

In dian Spectator (11) the Governor spoke to representative citizens in his 
11th Mar P ’ usual frank and fatherly manner. Itis a pity the 
dredging of the Tapti and the Narbudda is found to 

be a hopelessly unprofitable task. But we are the wiser, even if sadder, 
for this authoritative pronouncement by one who would gladly have done all 
he could towards reviving the maritime prestige of the ancient ports. Let 


the people seek comfort in the law of compensation. Many new advantages - 


have accrued to both cities under the British Government, and they must 


make the best of these. Will the citizens of Broach be able to make good the 


charge they have brought against the Railway Company? They may count 
upon redress if the grievance is found to be real.” 


- 84. The Government Resolution on the recent Muharram disturbances 

Pra ae gr OO is liberal and far-sighted. ‘he Commissioner's 
picnic Resolution on the 2@POrt upon which it is based is quite impartial and 
recent Muharram distur- Written with moderation. Government may well be 
bances in Bombay. proud of the way in which the Police Commissioner, 

Bombay Samachar (78), bis Deputies and the Police force in general acquitted 
10th Mar; Akhbar-e- themselves on the occasion. One thing that strikes 
Souddgar (28), llth Mar; ys is that the force at Mr. Edwardes’ disposal was 
“| ahha (38), 10th too small and it is really dangerous that on such 

wal occasions as the Muharram, all the other ‘parts of 
the city should have to be deprived of all Police protection. The only way 
to meet such a situation, in our opinion, is to place at his disposal a reserve 
force which can be called in at any time to meet any emergency in any part 
of the city. Why again should the military not have been called in from 
the very first? We are told that the Police had, out of sheer weakness, to 


connive at the disorderly conduct of the mob. The only conclusion this leads. 
us to is that the military should in future always be called in and stationed- 


as a reserve force in all the quarters where mischief is apprehended. As to 


the Government Resolution we must again repeat that it is liberal and far-.: 
sighted. Such a state of affairs would never have been tolerated in any other 


country. Outside India, no tdbuts are allowed evenin Moslem countries. The 
more enlightened Sunnis themselves have no liking for them. If, therefore, 


Government were minded to put a stop to them altogether they would be able — 
to count upon the support of a large section of the community. In spite:of all | 
this, they have liberally stuck to their policy of allowing prevailing. practices 
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Engineer of eminence Mr. Sonto Crimp, but the Government of those days 
rejected it. We would urge His Excellency | to look up the correspondence 


an 


‘and customs. to goon, even though unsupported by religious sanction, and’ 
- have been treating ignorant fanaticism with indulgence. But there is a limit 
to forbearance: and indulgence and they have in the present resolution 
given a clear warning that unless there is some improvement in the outlook 
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they will have ‘to stop the ¢dbuts altogether. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
thanks Mr. Edwardes for publishing such an informing report and agrees 
with Government's opinion that unless: some reasonable guarantee is 


forthcoming that the Muharram celebrations shall not degenerate into law- 


lessness they will have to be prohibited hereafter. The paper further exhorts 
the Muhammadan leaders and Kazis to call together meetings and to 
explain to the masses the necessity of putting a stop to such mischievous 
practices, which, if continued, would compel Government to put a stop to the 
celebrations. The Jdm-e-Jamshed agrees with the main points of the report 
and writes :—It would have been better if Mr. Edwardes had called in the 
military from the very first day. This would have removed the impression of 
the weakness of the Police from the minds of the toliwdlds. Mr. Edwardes, in 
his report, tells us that the Police force was inadequate; but we cannot go on 
increasing the Police every now and then. The Government Resolution on 
the report, we regret, has left the subject very much where it stood. The 
Muhammadan leaders ask Government to solve the matter while Government 
ask theformer to do it. It would have been better if the Resolution had enun- 
ciated certain proposals, inviting the opinion of the Muhammadans on them, 
and in their light, passed a final Resolution. | 


*35. “The Englishman’s explanation of the _ on the — January 
eee is in keeping with its past traditions. In its opinion 
sion ce, ao _— they were the outcome of the seditious forces which 
pe oe the Government have had to suppress. We do not 
care to follow the example of the Englishman and discuss the more pertinent 
and important question, how far the attempts that have been systematically 
made in the Anglo-Indian press to fondle one community at the expense of 
the other and induce the less thoughtful and more impetuous to believe how 
the authorities are nervously anxious fo appease and please them had any- 
thing to do with the growth of a defiant and even violent attitude in certain 
parts of the country. We will leave that question alone, though a far- 
seeing and impartial Government can never afford to brush it aside. The 
more urgent question of immediate local importance is what measures need 
be devised for preventing occurrences similar to those which have on so 
many occasions disfigured the Muharram celebrations.......... In our judg- 
ment the Government have done well to await the decision of the leaders of 
the Muhammadan community before taking any action on their sole res- 
ponsibility. The responsible religious heads or preceptors of the community 
will do well to consider how far they can follow the example of the Kazzis in 
Sind who have for many years been issuing fatwas against the degradation 
of the mourning ceremony into processions of jestors and mountebanks. In 
the town of Sujawal, says the Resolution, the people have themselves put a 
stop to all ¢dbwt processions. ‘They deserve all praise, and we wish an 
account of what the Kazis in Sind and the inhabitants of Sujawal have done 
could be published in Urdu and Hindustani and circulated broadcast in the 
Moslem community. We also wish the Government Resolution and some por- 
tions of the report of the Police Commissioner could likewise be explained to the 
classes concerned through the medium of Urdu and Hindustani circulars....... 
On the whole’ we are inclined to think that the authorities were not 
wrong in deciding that under the circumstances they had to cope with, a 
resort tc military force was necessary for the suppression of the riot and 
dispersal of the crowd. But the question still remains whether it was 
necessary to use Martini rifles and bullets, whether the military could 
not have arrested the riotous members of the crowd before firing on the mob, 
and whether the use of buckshot would not have amply met the requirements 
of the case. Recent events in India have resulted in the virtual suppression 
of free and courageous public opinion. The Indian press has become all but 


demoralised owing to the dangers and penalties it has to face. The Anglo- . 
Indian press can no longer boast of men of the old type who upheld even in 
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India some of the highest traditions of independent and courageous English 
journalism and British political life. Leading Indians have been silenced or 
thought it safer to be silent, and hence an occurrence which would have most 
certainly called forth loud and severe criticism from the judiciary and in Parlia- 


ment in a country like England has been passed over in Bombay just as if it did — 


not raise a very important question of principle, and considerations of ordinary 
humanity were of no value in dealing with an unavoidable situation in India. 


The other day a British Magistrate took the authorities to task for having 


arrested a number of suffragettes and then not proceeding against them. 
The action of the Police in handling suffragettes is being sharply criticised in 
England. A German Magistrate recently denounced the action of the Police 
authorities in language which would secure prompt dismissal for a Magistrate 
or result in his compulsory retirement in this country. We know how deep 
and general the feeling is in the Indian community as regards the method 
that was adopted by the military authorities for suppression of disorder and 
dispersing the mob........... Wedo not think the Hindu and Muhammadan 
members of the local Legislative Council have done their duty by the . public 
by assuming an attitude of indifference, though at least some of them, we 
know, feel very strongly on the point.......... In His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke we have a humane and kind-hearted Governor and we are therefore 
painfully surprised to read the following observation in the Resolution in ques- 
tion. ‘The loss of lives,’ it is remarked, ‘ which occurred is much to be 
regretted, but the military do not appear to have done more than was con- 
sistent with dispersing the mob.’ Was it necessary to use Martini rifles ? 
Was it necessary to use deadly bullets? How came the wounded to be hit 
higher up the hip? -Could not an unarmed mob have been dispersed, if 
buckshot had been used instead of bullets? Why was no attempt made to 
arrest rioters as required by law before firing on the mob? These and 
similar questions require impartial consideration and an authoritative answer 
to enable us to modify our views on this subject. It is our painful duty to 
give expression to the strong feeling that prevails generally on the subject. 
The silence of the Hindu and Muhammadan communities is apt to produce a 
wrong impression upon the authorities. It is due to the demoralisation 
which the recent occurrences and measures of Government have produced, 
and it is not wise statesmanship to ignore stern facts, however unpleasant 
or inconvenient they might seem to be.” 


36. “A careful perusal of the papers relating to the recent Muharram 

Tada Prakdch (620) riots and the tragedy with which they ended cannot 

13h Mar Bn (4), but induce all reasonable men to endorse the verdict 
ar., Eng. cols.; 

*Rast Goftdr (45), 12th Of Government that not only was there nothing to 

Mar., Eng. cols. blame in the action the Police and the Military took, 

but that they deserve the highest praise for having 

done all they could and exercised self-restraint to a remarkable degree. The 

facts that there was disturbance, gross disobedience of Police orders and even 

assaulting on nights previous to the afternoon of the shooting tragedy, and 

that on that fatal day many were actually wounded and that the crowds were 


growing both in number and defiance, stand forth uncontested, ‘resting ~ 


on the evidence of men belonging to the general public and in no way biased. 
We are aware that it has been urged that the Police should not have 
tried to induce the unwilling Rangari Mohulla ¢oliwdlas to start the night 
procession, which brought matters almost to the point of use of military 
force and that they should have allowed all the tdbuts to be sprinkled with 
water, etc., on the spot on the day of the fatal riots, without any attempt at 
inducing the toliwdlas to carry the processions as per the Police orders. 
We do not think that this view is at all sound. In the first place it is very 
wrong to suppose that the home-sprinkling of tdbuts without procession 
produces real quiet—it invariably produces a-sullenness and high tension 
sure to break out in serious disorder at the first favourable opportunity. In 
the second place, when the Police issue reasonable orders, it should be the 
duty of all interested in peace and good government to bring on a peaceful 
obedience. to them, rather than active or passive resistance. So also 
complaints have been made. that actual shooting with deadly bullets was 
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nr tied. As, to; this. we, think the matter 

. vftbe dispersing: authorities.......... So 

| bout the. future? . Government have had 

he fey that the ¢olix and night processions have no religious 

should. be prohibited, specially as. only the riffraffs and 

een join. ‘them. That may be, but custom and long usage has to be 
recognised and even the lowest orders of society. have to be indulged. Doubt- 
less it iz. on these grounds that Government have refrained “from taking 
extreme measure of prohibition even yet. ‘They appeal to the Moslem leaders 
to. devise means for ensuring a peaceful Muharram celebration. Here is a 


challenge to them. We hope that at least the separatist leaders who claim to 


represent all Moslems will come forth and take up the challenge.” [The 
Rédst Goftdér makes similar remarks and praises the steps taken by the Police 
to suppress the disturbance. | 


87. We beg to draw the attention of Government to certain orders 
issued by the Magistrate of Baroda penalising 

Suggestion that licenses certain evil practices observed during the Holz. 
should be required for [ndecency and rascality are allowed to run riot in our 
burning Holis in public. part of the country during the holidays and the 
ee a (144), 6th Police refuse to take any notice of them. Govern- 
Mar. ment do not wish to-:interfere with the religious 
observances of their subjects it is true, but no sane 

man would blame them if they took steps to curb the evil. At present any 
number of burning Holis are allowed even in narrow streets and bye-lanes to the 


immense annoyance of the public. We would, therefore, suggest to Govern- 


ment: to make it incumbent on the people to take out licenses for having 


Holis on public streets so that they may be held responsible for the peaceful 
conducting of the observances. No reasonable man will object to such a step 
being taken by the authorities. 


*38. Commenting on Sir Louis Dane’s reference, in his speech in the 


Durbar held at Faridkote, to the spread of drunken- 

Attitude of Government ness among the Sikhs, the Mahratta writes :—‘ We 
co Temperance gre sorry Sir Louis Dane has not given a thought 
Mahrdtta (17), 12th *° the remarkable success which the policy of pro- 
Mar. hibition has attained outside India and in certain 
| self-governing countries. The seeming ‘real’ need 

for drink is itself due to the indulgence and the facilities allowed so far 
by the British Government. Then, again, is Sir Louis Dane aware of the 
fact that those private people who organise a campaign against the evils of 


drink do not get the necessary facilities from Government, but oh the 


contrary are obstructed by an unwise execution of a harsh code of laws? 


An army of private workers will surely come forward if only Government 
will give a sign of their intention to offer whole-hearted co-operation.” 


89. The Collector of Poona does not seem to have needed at all the 
suggestions made in these columns. He has no 

Comments on the recent yeason to grumble at the. bitter criticisms levelled 
he by hecomvasg of against him by the Press. He had invited, however, 
acu serarig mm’ the representatives of the Poona Temperance Associa- 
Kesari (121), 7th Mar. tion to be present when the Abkari licenses in the 
Poona District were disposed of. We do not 

complain of the treatment the farmers met at the hands of the officials. 
They in one way deserve it. They also seem to hold strongly to the belief, 
however erroneous it may be, that Government will support them in 
spite of all their rogueries. Therefore, it is that they bid recklessly. We 
thank the Collector for closing two liquor-shops i in the Poona Cantonment. 
Really speaking, Indians are not at all fond of maintaining liquor-shops. 
It is all meant for the benefit of Government and conducted under their 
supervision. We learn that the Collector has charged every liquor-shop in 
the, Cantonment extra, to cover the loss of license fees derived from the two 
liquor-shops. It shows that he is of opinion that the same amount of liquor 
will be sold in the Cantonment now as formerly. Where liquor-shops are 
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growded, the diminution of one or two shops does not matter much. Any 
way ‘the ‘curious method followed by the Collector is improper and it appears 
that he has not borne in mind the salutary principle laid down by Govern- 
‘ment that they desire to check the growth of the liquor trade. And more 
regrettable than the above is the sanctioning of excessive bids. This is but 
to defeat the object of Government. ‘This is to permit people to force 
liquor down the throats of the rayats and to cheat them. Hven when all 
the bidders exhausted themselves and would bid no more, a higher sum was 
fixed and it was announced that the license would be granted to him who 
would pay it. We do not think we have misrepresented matters. We would, 
however, welcome the official version, if there be any. 


40. ‘“ Are we better off or worse off with our present Court of the Judicial 

Commissioner -in Sind than we. were with the old 

Suggestion for streng- Sind Sadar Court ?...... Of course, the reconstituted 

thening the Court of (Court was ushered in with a great flourish of 
mgt > 7 Commissioner trympets and it has a more high-sounding name—at 
"Ad Journal (25), Qnd least a longer-sounding one—than the simple but. 
ates not inelegant ‘Sadar Court.’ But we have no 
hesitation in saying that the advance we are 
supposed to have made is more imaginary than real. We have, of course, 
the advantage of the fate of accuséd. persons being finally decided by two 
instead of a single Judge. But against this we may place the disadvantage 
of a deterioration in the quality and amount of work done. This may sound 
paradoxical, but it is not only a fact but necessarily so, and the reason is that 
the Court of the Judicial Commissioner is under-manned. Apparently the 
strength is thrice or at least twice that of the old Court, but really it is even 
less than a unit; for, of the three Judges one is set apart for original work of the 
Karachi district, for which there already was a separate District and Sessions 
Judge. For appellate work, instead of the single Judge of the Sadar Court, 
there are now two Judges, but as both of them sit together for the same piece 
of work, the addition to the number makes no difference as regards the 
quantity of the work that can be turned out. But now consider how largely 
the work, both original and appellate, has increased during the past decade 
or two. Consider also that the old District and Sessions Judge of Karachi 

had latterly an assistant or Joint Judge to relieve him of part of his work; . 
and it is clear that the strength and capacity for work of the present 
reconstituted Court are less than those of the Sadar Court and the 
District and Sessions Court combined ... Lhe result is to be found in 
the generally inferior quality of the judgments. The -Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner in Sind is to this Province what High Courts are to Bombay, 
Madras and Bengal. The judgments of such a Court should furnish light 
and guidance to lawyers and to all subordinate Courts. But as a matter of 
fact we find that while the judgments of the old Sadar Court are frequently 
quoted as authorities in the Sind Courts, those of the so-called enlarged Court 
are only occasionally referred to.......... We would appeal to Government 
to increase the number. In our opinion two more Judges should be added, if 
real improvement is desired. But of course even the addition of one Judge 

will lead to some improvement.”’ : 
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41. ‘“If£it did not soar up high into regions of airy philosophy, the Con- 

: vocation address of His Excellency the Governor 

Comments on His Excel- was that of a practical educationist, who had given 

lency the Chancellor's iych thought to the subject and had formed earnest 

— address. — convictions of his own. Doubtless His Excellency 
ndu Prakdsh (52a), : 

Gth Mar., Eng. cols. does not expect others to see eye to eye with him. 

| But even those of us:‘who with regret differ from His 

Excellency cannot but mark with pleasure one feature of the address—its 

manly and candid acknowledgment of serious shortccmings on the part of 


con 2521—8 


i | w ) 
~{ ‘ , ment itself; If Sir George Clarke finds fault with the University anq 
enigrates the Matriculation, he is equally dissatisfied with the Departmental] 
ols and curricula. Everywhere the watchword is to be reform and 


progress. Let us hope that this reform will proceed on lines of least regig- 
- tance—on lines characterised by harmonious co-operation between the 
University and the Government, the two agencies to which by law ig 
entrusted the guardianship of education in this as in other Presidencieg, 
Success cannot be achieved if these two bodies proceed on diverging 
-jines and if conflicts like those re the Matric versus the School Final 
and the Examination Halls in the University Gardens become tha 
order of the day. What is wanted isa mutual recognition of sincerity 
and strong convictions and the wholesome principle of give and take.......... 
We wish His Excellency had chosen some other opportunity and place to 
pillory the Matriculation and dilate on the merits of the Government proposals 
for revised courses in Arts Colleges. Living controversies between Govern- 
ment and the University on which much can be said on both sides had 
better been avoided on a Convocation day, when the Senate must only hear 
and cannot make a rejoinder. ‘Nor were the arguments brought forth by 
His Excellency such as shed any new light on the questions at issue. In 
proof of the Matriculation having *a demoralising effect’ His Excellency 
said he could adduce the questions put. To us it appears that bad question 
papers only prove that the examiners were bad and that the choice of the 
Syndicate was not happy. But surely that does not show that the examina- 
tion itself is bad, or that it cannot be improved. If Governmentare improving 
the School Final, so also is the University improving the Matriculation. The 
Government proposals in regard to the course of studies in the Arts Colleges 
are now before the Senate and they have been discussed almost ad 
infinitum...... ... His Excellency repeated the rather worn out argument 
that a philosophic study of history is good, else it is a waste and a mere 
cramming. On that ground would His Excellency justify the Government 
proposal. to exclude from the compulsory B.A. course both Ancient 
(Roman and Greek) History and English History. But they would retain 
{Indian “History. May we ask if in our Colleges Roman, Greek and 
English History cannot be taught in the philosophic manner in which they 
should, do not the same objections apply to the teaching of Indian History, 
which labours under the special disadvantage of having no standard works 
by able historians of the totaliy unbiased and yet comprehensive frame 
of mind? The fact is that there is a philosophic height of study to be 
reached in all subjects. But before the students can reach these heights, 
they must be carried through the preliminary uninteresting and even unpro- 
fitable stages, even with the aid of cramming. In colleges we can teach 
only the elements, and doubtless the elements of the history of the most 
important nations of the world ought to have a place in any rational scheme 
fer an Arts College course.”’ 


42. “That the critics of Sir George Clarke are willing to find fault 


with his Convocation address because it would have 
been more appropriate from his chair in the Council 
Hall only shows that the principal argument of His 
Excellency on that occasion was too strong for the advocates of cheap 
higher education................. His Excellency mentioned some of the 
evils of the present educational system. But the worst of them, we mean the 
perpetuation of the injustice of a caste system based on birth, remained to 
be as carefully considered as it deserves to be. Hindu society was so 
organised as to afford every educational facility ‘to the higher and none to 
the lower castes. The policy of encouraging higher education only succeeded 
in digging the gulf deeper between the Brahmin and the Shudra. Is this 
wise or Just or creditable to the Government? Does it help national interests ? 
If India were really a ration, the spread of higher education could certainly 
re-act on the lower grades of society. But as matters stand, no amount of 
education given to the upper orders can in the least degree influence the 


Pragat (58), 6th Mar., 
Eng. cols. 
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masses who always stand beyond the pale of Brahmanism. That is why the 
theoretically public schools of secondary and higher education are of very 
little value to the Hindus at large. The Government have but one duty in 
this matter and it is to utilise to the fullest limit every one of their resources 
to promote, spread and improve primary education.” 


43. The Senaie’s Resolution finally rejecting Sir Cawasji Jehangir’s offer 
eh Msabie Ueivaet for the erection of an Examination Hall is deplorable 
ecasnination Halls, > +422 unbecoming to a body of its position. It is 
Bombay Samdchdr (73), ‘rue the Senate had, in the face of certain circum- 
6th Mar. stances, to adopt the Resolution with reluctance. 
But in our opinion it was not impossible to have 
found out some way out of the difficulty. While sympathising with the 
University for the awkward position in which Government’s refusal to allow it 
to build on the Garden site had placed it, we cannot bring ourselves to believe 
that this reason justified it in rejecting Sir Cawasji Jehangir’s offer outright. 
Government, we must admit with regret, have not cut any better figure than 
the University in the matter in backing out of their promise at the last 
moment. With all that, we wish the Senate had tried to meet Government 
half way or waited to see if Sir Cawasji Jehangir could be brought round 
fo approve of another site. We still hope we have not seen the last of the 
matter andthat His Excellency Sir George Clarke will take it up in 
his own hands. In our opinion, a Conference of representatives of the 
Government, the University and Sir Cawasji, if called together, would be 
able to solve the question satisfactorily. Hitherto, Government as well as 
the University have failed to discharge their duties towards the student 
world in allowing the generous offer to slip through their hands, but we 
trust they will now seriously consider over the matter by appointing a 
Conference as suggested by us or in some other way. 


*44, “The proposed Hall of the Government is no good alternative for 

' the building which would have been erected with the 
ar line poll — money obtained from Sir Cawasji. The building in 

. sie that case would have become the property of the 
University, and it would have carried all the accommodation which is needed 
for the purposes of examinations. On the other hand, if the Senate parts with 
the money which is.asked for by the Government under their scheme, the 
University -would not get any substantial benefit. The Hall thus erected 
would not be their property, and the accommodation secured under it would 
be all too insufficient. The only course leit open for the Senate is, therefore, 
to revert to the existing arrangements for accommodating the students ina 
mandap. The Senate can employ their 50,000 rupees to a much better purpose 
than by spending them on such unfavourable terms. The Hall in connection 
with the Science Institute can only accommodate a moiety of the number 
of students who offer themselves for the Matriculation yearly. For the 
accommodation of the rest, the University will have to depend upon 
other public buildings of the city........... The Government’s attitude 
with regard to this controversy is not easy of any satisfactory explanation 
unless there is one on which they of their own accord take the public into 
their confidence. They were the first to place Sir Cawasji’s offer before the 
Senate, and when it was accepted in deference to their expressed wish, they 
refused to sanction the erection of the Halls on the strength of public 
agitation against the destruction of the Gardens. That agitation was 
supported by only a few citizens, and especially by residents of the locality 
who had an obvious interest of their own in the retention of the Gardens. 
Representation on a much wider scale was made to Government over a 
couple of years ago in respect of Standard Time. It was a subject on 
which the citizens felt keenly and the memorial was signed by several 
thousands of signatories. But while Government has left that memorial 
unanswered and the public grievance unredressed, they yielded to the 
representation of a few hundred individuals and wrecked a scheme on the 
completion of which the fate of a great educational question depended. 
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eS : 45. “The Senate of the local University accepted last week the Syndicate’s 


Re aie Mas Spectator (11), 5 portion of the cost of Examination Halls be declined 


recommendation that Sir Cawasji J ehangir’s offer of 


with thanks ; and if we understand the proceedings 


correctly, it agreed with Sir P. M. Mehta’s view that the University need not 


make any contribution to the Hall which the Government offered to build for its 


-gonvenience in the new Science Institute. Perhaps all the three parties will 


agree to the building of a Hall on,an altogether different site to be granted by 
Government. The Honourable Mr. Sharp’s explanation of the circumstances 
in which the Government had to compel the University to decline the offer 
once accepted on the Government’s own recommendation left something to be 
desired. At the time when Government placed the first proposal before the 
Senate so as to induce it to accept the offer, none could have anticipated the 
objections of the public to the Halls. But inasmuch as some time elapsed be- 
tween the first manifestation of the hostility to the proposal and the Senate’s 
final acceptance of the offer, the Government on reading the report of the 
discussion in the newspapers, might have taken the earliest opportunity to 
ask the Senate to stay its hands and made the second proposal. Perhaps the 
Government did not know the strength of the opposition, and perhaps also 
the wheels of Government move slowly. But that was not the fault of the 
University. Having induced the Senate, as the Vice-Chancellor said, to accept 
the offer, and having failed to interpose in time with its second proposal, 
if the Government did not feel estopped from receding and drove the Univer- 
sity to decline an offer once accepted, the public will readily understand 
that the blame, if any, rested elsewhere than with the University. For the 
present it seems that the practice of accommodating candidates in pavilions 
under objectionable hygienic conditions will be indefinitely continued.” 


46. - “ Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal’s supplementary gift towards the cost of a 

| building for the Science Institute at Anmedahad is as 

Appreciation of Sirdar weicomeasitistimely. Trade and commerce, arts and 
Sir Chinubhéi Madhav- industries, especially in their international bearings, 


l4l’s supplementary dona- . & ee “oem 
sili soll Gian haliee tie the will prove India’s saving in these days. Andscientific 


5 ER a I A aa education and training must be admitted to be the 
Aiieideiad best means. Literature and politics must neces- 
Indian Spectator (11), sarily attract some of our ardent spirits. But the 
11th Mar. average student in India must aim first at enriching 
his country and establishing the harmony between 
the upper ten thousand and the millions below, in the absence of which it is 
idle to talk of an Indian nation. Men with Sir Chinubhai’s vision, and with 
much longer purses, may well try to be the nation-makers of India.” 


47. ‘‘ When the sole and single-handed monopoly of supplying Gujarati 
and Marathi text-books prescribed for use in the 
eagles is primary schools of the Bombay Presidency was 
Hai Macmillan & Co. Codferred upon the enterprising firm of Messrs. 
Gujardti Punch (3¢), Macmillan & Co., Ltd., of London, Bombay and 
5th Mar., Eng. cols. Calcutta, a load and strenuous protest was raised 
against the grant of such a single-handed monopoly, 
which was naturally apprehended to end in the general rise in the price 
of the books in question. And how the apprehension has come about 
to be a matter of true prediction has been known to the people, 
and in consequence it does not stand in need of any mention or 
explanation to make the case more clear.......... It is our sad experience 
that the firm, to whom the monopoly for the books is given, does not discharge 
its duty as it ought to do. It is no tall talk to say that every year since the 
monopoly has been given, there has been shortage in the supply of some book 
or other, which is not procurable in the market at any cost. And the 


Defective supply of 
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inevitable result is that the poor teacher has to move on with the class at a 
pace duller than that of the tortoise to keep children, who have not received 
books, in line with others that have got them. Work is, therefore, 
necessarily impeded.......... We hope that the Government of Bombay will 
pay due attention to this grievance and redress it when a fresh monopoly 
is renewed with the firm on the expiry of the present one.” 


Railways. ~~ 


48. It is to be regretted that the Railway Companies are trying to take 
undue advantage of the saving clause in the risk- 
Alleged necessity of notes protecting them against accidental loss of the 


making certain changes in consigned articles. It will be remembered that an 
Railway risk-note forms. 


fhe attempt was made very recently by a Company to 
ak tt sevens bind repudiate its liabilities for goods stolen by its own ser- 
vants. Fortunately the High Court decided the matter 
against them. Considering that there is nothing like competition in the matter 
of carrying goods, it is the duty of the Railway Board and the Member for 
Commerce to see that the Railways do not abuse their monopoly to injure 
the interests of commerce. Almost all the Chambers of Commerce in India 
have raised their voice against the existing ambiguity in the form of the risk- 
note. It should, therefore, be altered so as to do away with the ambiguity. 
The Railway administration in India is based on the English system, and we 
would, therefore, suggest that in this matter also the risk-note forms B. and 
H. may well be modelled on those obtaining in England. This will do away 
with all cause of complaint.without in any way doing harm to the interests 
of the Railway Companies. 


Municipalitees. 

49. We quite agree with Mr. Baptista in his solicitude for upholding the 
prestige and position of the President of the Corpora- 
The Presidentship of tion. Canvassing, no doubt is the bane of our civic 
~ iad Municipal Jife. Can anything be more pitiable than the sight of 
ee. vege ne a person aspiring to such a high position, going a- 
rth Mac, Sdnj Vartanin beGGing before others? But with alll this we fail to 
(46), 4th Mar.; Kaiser-i- understand what good will be achieved by the serio- 
Hind (39), 5th Mar.; Rds¢t comic resolution which Mr. Baptista got the Corpora- 
Goftdr (45), 5th Mar. tion to pass in this behalf. If we analyse the high- 
sounding resolution, it comes to nothing. Can any 
number of such resolutions on paper prevent people from canvassing ? 
Practically they are not worth more than the paper on which they are written, 
however grand they might appear. ‘The only way to check the evil is to have 
voting by ballot ; and the Corporators would then have firmness enough to with- 
stand all sorts of pressure and influence. [The Sdn) Vartamdn, on the other 
hand, fully approves of Mr. Baptista’s motion, and suggests that the Corpora- 
tion should take sterner measures to put down canvassing and winds up by 
saying that Sir Pherozeshah is the most suitable candidate for the President- 
ship. The Katser-i-Hind and the Rdst Goftdr similarly declare that Sir 

Pherozeshah is the cnly man fit for the Presidentship. | | 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental T'ranslator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 16th March 1911. 
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= : 40 
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Bharat Mata 


Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant 


Chandroday& 


Chikitsak 
Chitragupta 
Chitramaya Jagat 


| Daivadnya Samachér 


Deshkalvartman 
Dharma. 


Dharwar Vritt 
Din Bandhu 
Dnydn Chakshu 


Dnydén Sagar 
Indu Prakésh 


Jagadadarsh 


Gadag (Dhérwir)... 


Dhulia (West Khén- 
desh) * 


Ratndgiri 
Isldmpur ove 
Chikodi (Belgaum) . 
Chiplun (Ratné- 
giri). 

Belgaum see 


Karéd (Satéra) 


Poona 


Bombay 


*Erandol 


Wai (Satara) 


Fortnightly 
Weekly 


Do, 


G. RB. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man); 42. 


Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(V sihnen Brdhman),. 


Gururdo Raghavendra = Hindu 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Rémpras4d ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Démodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


Hari Dharmar4j] Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
$1. 


Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 20. 


Hari Bhikaji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
man) ; Ve 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khéddilkar; - ‘Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brdhman) ; 42. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu ——, 
Brahman); 44, 


fi) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi ; 35. 


eeeee0 


Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22, | 


Vinayak Nanabhai Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa- 
dnya): 45. 


Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 
min); 36. 


Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman) ; 46. 


K, H. Mudvedkar Hindu ; (Brdhman) 
Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25... 
Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 


Waman Govind Sdépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 50, 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswa 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Démodar Ganesh Lome ; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahmin); 50 


Kashinéth Bahiray Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


F. F. Gordon &*‘ Co, 


Govind Naréyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. 


Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu: 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 84, 


Hari abe ar Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 41. 


Narsinha © Chintaman Kelkar, B.A. 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 


Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Yddav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshastb Brahman) ; 42. 


Name of. Publication. 


Where Published. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


MaratTai—concluded. 
Madhukarxr ... oe 


Mahérashtra& Vritt 


Moda Vritt eee 
Mumbai Vaibhay 
Mumbai Vritt ... 
Mumukshu 

Nasik Vritt 
Pandhari Mitr’ ... 
Prabhat... see 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Prakash .-« 


Raéshtrabodh 
Rashtrodaya 


Saty4 Shodhak 


Shetkari ... 


Shivaji Vijaya 
Shol4pur Samachar 
Shri Say4ji Vijay 
Shri Shénu 

Shubh Suchak ... 
Sudhd4rak ... 
Sumant... 
Vaidyak Patrika 

| Vichéri... 
Vijayee Mahriatta... 
Vinod 
Vishvabandhu _... 
Vividh Dnydn Vistar 
Vrittasér... 
Vyaépéri_... 


Warkari ... 


.| Kolhapur 


-| Kolhapur 
-| Bombay 


.| Wai (Satara) 


| 
Belgaum ... 


Satara 


Wai (Satara) 


.| Bombay ... 


Do. 


.| Poona sei 


pur). 


.| Dhulia (West Khin- 


desh). 


..| Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 


desh). 


.| Satara 


.| Poona 


Do. 


.| Ratnagiri ... 


.| Ahmednagar 


.| Sholdpur ... 


Do. 


-| Bombay 


.| Satara 


Do. 


.| Poona ie 


.| Karad (Satara) 


..|Bombay ... 
.| Karwar (Kanara) ... 


Belgaum 


-| Poona 


Pandharpur (Shold- 
pur), 


we 


.| Pandharpur (Shol4- 


| 


Do. ‘is 
Thrice a month 


| Weekly ave 
Fortnightly 


-| Weekly 


.( Monthly 


-| Weekly 


Do. 


» 


Fortnightly 


.| Lakshuman 


.| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, 


|S. K. Damle : 


-| (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, 


-| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 


-| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale ; 


-| Bhujangrao Zs 


Janérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Sdraswat Brdhman) ; 32. 


| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4- 


tha) ; 24. 


Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 29. 


| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 


Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 39. 


Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman) ; 35. 


.| Rangnéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


Brahman) ; 24. 


| Govind Sakhérém Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) 3 44. 
B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 


| N érdyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 44. 


.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brdhman) ; 33. 


-| Hari Raghunath Bhdgvat 


Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brah- 
man); 30. 


-|/ Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman) ; 27. 


B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. 

(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde ; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 

(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; : oo 


Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdéyat) ; 26. 


.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 50... 
.-(Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager Damodar 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vaman Hari Dhavle; 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Savldr4m Yande; 


Hindu (Karhdda 


(Chitpdwan Bréhman). 


.-| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 
-| (1) Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni ; 


(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 


.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Géaekwad; Hindu 


(Maratha) ; 25. 


--| Dattétraya Rémchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 


(S4raswat Brahman) ; 21. 


Balwant Krishna Pisal; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
29. ; 


| (1) Vindyak Bélkrishna Nédkarni ... ... 


(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Séraswat Brahman). 


Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
p4wan Brdhman) ; 40. 


-| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu ee Brah- 


man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brébman) ; 85, 
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Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 


Atfté-i-Bind oe Sukkur (Sind) Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 


madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tabileing ; ; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


| Lekhraj Tilokchand : Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Khairkhéh Lérkhéna (Sind) .:. 


Prabhét Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Sind Sudhér Karéchi (Sind) 


‘Bind Kesari Shikérpur (Sind) ..-| Cheléram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


48. 
Urpv. 


Bombay Punch Bahddur.../ Bombay Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 


Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
Mufidc-Rozgar_... | | Munshi Mahamad Husain ... 


Sultan-ul-Akhbar i .| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
2 Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


" 

: 
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Jain | } Weekly Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 


| (Shawak Bania) ; 87. 
| 
Jain Mitra | Fortnightly ; | Sital Prasad Jain 


Jain Saméchér Ahmedabad Weekly 
mali J ey ; 30. 


Notes. —A.- The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 


“printed in italics. 


B. The names “of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


ee C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in che report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (Fi = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


Name cf Publication. | Where Published. Kdition. Name, caste and age of Fditor. 


ANGLO-MARATHI, 


Indu Prakash Bombay Daily Damodar Savlaram Yande; Hindu (Maré- 
tha), 45. 


GUJARATI. 
Garjana ... Ahmedabad Weekly 


MARATHI. 


1494! Vishranti ... Bombay Weekly Ramdas Purmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28.| 
| | 


The publicaticn cf Nos. 16 and 142 is temporarily suspended. 
No. 105, the Editor of the Chitragupta is Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhada Brahmin) ; 40; circulation is 10. 
No. 108, the Deshkdlvartamdn and No. 132, the Prabhat have ceased to exist. 

No. 122, the Khandesh Samchéar is most irregular. 

No. 135, the Rdashtratodh has ceased to exist. 

Nos. 18 the Indu of Bombay has ceased to exist. 

No. 91, the place of publication of the paper is Surat and not Baroda. 

No. 115, the Indu Prakash (Marathi daily) has been converted into an Anglo-Marathi daily. 
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- Rolitiee andthe Pudilo. Administration 


rf A correspondent writes to. the: Sind Gazette :~ —* With all due’ 
deference to opposing views, 1 would suggest that .. 
sasity ‘whether both some special: communication to His Majesty:should'be «. 
ionCeremonies:’ made by the Viceroy on behalf of all. communities i ini 
ia England whet India Indie for the Coronation in London in June, and 
om inthis ‘that the loyal addresses and. celebrations. of local 
( country Gazette (24), 11th bodies or individuals in India should be reserved for 
Mar. December. For the sake of uniformity, however, 

a definite ruling on this point should be laid down 
by the Government of India and it should be clearly defined ‘whether both or 
one, -and if one, which of the two ceremonies should be specially celebrated 
in this country.” 


2. “The presentation of the Budget evoked an interesting discussion 

in the Council which, though as usual productive of 

Discussion on the no tangible result, served the purpose of bringing 

Indian Budget and the to the notice of Government and the public alike 

Resolution of the non- what is the opinion on the problems of the day of 

official members % 2% the best minds of the country. Not faking into 
on sed Lee! clative consideration the indirect implication of the Anglo- 
Council. Indian Press that the expanded Councils have taken 
Oriental Review (19), the place of the National Congress, we may at least 
15th Mar. agree with the statement that the expanded Councils 
much resemble the Congress. They like the latter 

are more or less advisory bodies recommending certain actions to the 
Government which it may accept or reject at its own sweet will.......... 
Mr. Gokhale’s principal attack this year against the Budget of the Honourable 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson related to the disposal of the surplus arising from | 
the Opium revenue. This surplus is proposed by Government to be 
devoted to the reduction of the unproductive debt of the country. 
Mr. Gokhale rightly protested against such a disposal of the Opium surplus 
specially in view of the threatened loss of the Opium reverue. The fact is, 
as Mr. Gokhale observed from his experience of the financial administration 
of the Government of India, that whenever there is a deficit it is inevitably 
followed by additional taxation, whereas surpluses never meant remission of 
taxation........... Mr. Gokhale really wanted to propose that the surplus of 
two millions ought to be devoted to constituting an Opium Fund from 
which the Government could draw when it would have to forego its Opium 
revenue........... The Honourable Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersey supported the 
proposal of Mr. Gokhale and appositely reminded Government of the 
sound financial principle that ‘the State should take as little as possible from 
the subject consistently with the requirements of the country.’ There is 
much truth in his caustic remark that the policy of the Government amounted 
to a reversal of this maxim and that they proceeded on the principle of taking 

as much out of him as possible.” 


3. ‘Last week while writing on the Budget we emphasised the view 
| that the greater portion of our unexpected opium 

surplus, instead of being despatched to England for 
the discharge of our temporary or unproductive debt, 

should have been utilised for such non- -recurring 
kind of expenditure as building accommodation for 
primary schools, etc. We are glad to note that this position has also been 
taken up by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. As was explained by Mr. Gokhale, 

the strange rules of debate precluded him from bringing a direct Resolution: 
on the subject of the unexpected surplus before the Council. It is practically 
impossible for any one to speak without feeling a deep concern about the 
educational and sanitary needs of our country where ‘seven children out of 
eight were allowed to grow up in ignorance, four villages out of five were 
Without a school’ and where ‘ the death-rate already high was steadily 
rising, being over thirty-eight per thousand.’ The bare facts as set forth 
above are enough to justify the expenditure of our non-recurring Budget sur-. 


Praja Bandhu (44), 12th 
Mar., Eng. cols. 
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out, $46 Treductior eh’ so-minch: is made by: the Finance Mintpser 
mely un “m able ‘pation of; the. ‘latter, soon makes itself apparent. 
ate:of, interest::which a country. has to. pay.is a safe eriterion in 

ab conntry idit. Now,’ if India can borrow at’ 34 per cent. : 

ile Russia and T ate re only borrow at 5 per cent., China and Japan at : 
about mH per 1 cont, and Italy. at 32 pericent., it stands to, reason that our national | 
oredit cannot bein .any. way inferior to that of Japan or Italy. Under these ’ 
circumstances we fail to understand why'the Finance’ Minister should not have. 
thonght it advisable to accept the Resolution. . The official reply given: by 
Mr. Meston to Mr. Gokhale’s speech, and especially the * literal reply ’, as it was 
termed by the speaker, is far from convincing even to the most ignorant mind. . 
‘We cannot see what led the Honourable Mr. Mestoa to give such a literal reply - 
-when he knew that Mr. Gokhale ‘was compelled to use this particular form 
of words because the rules do not permit the motion being brought forward 
at this stage in a form which he (Mr. Gokhale) would have preferred’ and 
which Mr. Meston clearly could see through. But the whole speech becomes, 
we must candidly say, ridiculous, when we come to the analogy of paying 
off the temporary debt at the sacrifice of primary education, to a man’s 
suddenly getting a legacy, spending the same after a motor car, without 
thinking of paying his tailor’s, baker’s and shoe-maker’s bills. ‘Till now we 
have never heard of any one comparing a nation s demand for more funds to 
be spent after primary education to a rich man’s fancy for a motor car, and 


we sincerely hope Mr. Meston was not serious when he made that com- 
parison.” 


4, “The Financial Statement for 1911-12 is no doubt a much more 
Le : encouraging statement than the one laid before the 
Guarate — (36), Council last year. It has exceeded what the public 
> aa, Pane, OM. 5 expected, for, the exceptional circumstances the 
vening: Dispatch (8), ; 
134h Mar. Finance Minister had to face last year necessitated 
the imposition of fresh taxation in the previous budget 
in theshapé of enhanced stamp duties and increased customs tariff on silver, 
petroleum, tobacco, wine, beer and spirits. Itis asatisfactory feature of this 
years budget that the Finance Minister has been able to show a large surplus 
of 35 millions. Two-thirds of the windfallin the revenue: will be remitted to 
England for the discharge of temporary debt, and the remaining one-third will 
be allotted to initial or capital expenditure on large schemes of educational and 
sanitary progress. We congratulate Government for the increased attention 
and larger grants toeducation and sanitation. Education is none the less a 
subject of minor importance for their consideration. It ought to be their cir- 
cumstantial care to devote every large surplus they can show to the head of 
education, which relieves the masses from the pit-falls of ignorance. It is 
always ple asant to hold sway over an enlightened people who can appreciate 
the measures of Government and the blessings they confer than the unlet- 
_ tered classes, who not being in a position to understand the intentions 
of Government are easy to be led astray by the mischief-monger. We 
are sorry that irrigation does not receive as much attention of Government as 
they pay to railways, which have to carry the produce of the former. Of 
course, when we say this we should not be meant to say that-we underrate 
the value of railways. They have their advantages and disadvantages. But 
what we mean to impress upon Government is that India is an agricul- 
tural country, where 80 per cent. of the population has to depend upon 
agriculture, and so equal, if not greater, consideration should be given to it.” 
[The Evening Dispatch writes :—‘‘ While providing for an increase in the 
Civil expenditure the liberal grant which the Imperial Government has placed 
at the disposal of the Bombay administration for expenditure on Primary 
Education and Sanitation is, we see, to be usefully employed in a number of 
ways. Chief among these is the provision of a better water-supply for a large 
number of towns on this side and it is interesting to note that the much 


needed questions of drainage and water-supply in Poona are at last to receive 
adequate ete . 
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63 Se: “We believe it was Lord Morley, who once. said that the. Council. 
gis ioc: _: .... Reforms had made a_ breach, in. the citadel of the: 
Gujardti (34),19th Mar.,. Indian bureaucracy. To acertain extent this is trug. 
Eng. cols, . |  But.it is equally true that behind the breach an 
Tae ae eee inner wall of defence has been created, and entrench- 
ed under the shadows of the Government majority, the bureaucracy can easily;,, 
defeat the attacks made by non-official members. The reformed Councils, 

are proving only the enlarged editions of the old bodies with a few mora 
facilities for discussion granted to them. ‘This is vividly borne in ‘upon the 

mind by the fate which the resolutions of non-official members have been 
meeting in the Councils. Not that all resolutions deserve to pass as they 

are moved, but the Government members are able to carry their point 

all along the line, however weak and unreasonable their position may 

be. he debates in the Imperial Legislative Council, considered from 

this point of view, make disappointing reading. In connection with the 

amendment proposed by the Finance Member in the Indian Tariff Act, 

reducing the import duty on tobacco, the Honourable Mr. Haque -moved 

that that tax should be left alone, and the duty on petroleum be reduced 

instead. His resolution had behind it the backing of public opinion as 

also of reason and expediency. ‘T'he weakness of the case of the Govern- 

ment was so patent that the mover of the resolution could emphasise the fact 

that there was something behind the scene........... The Honourable Mr. 

Gokhale’s resolution to the effect that the opium surpluses should be set apart 

to create a new fund to be called the Opium Fund, or that they should 

be devoted to non-recurring expenditure on education, sanitation and 

medical relief, was similarly defeated. The fate which the resolution of 

the Honourable Mr. Dadabhoy on the cotton excise duties met with was the 

most deplorable. Anglo-Indian and Indian public opinion on this question 

is in agreement, and even the Honourable Mr. Clark couid not shut his eyes 

fo the feeling of resentment that prevails throughout the country.......... 

That Mr, Dadabhoy could secure twenty votes, and out of fifty-two, to support 

him, leaves no doubt as to the moral defeat of Government. The Honourable 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s resolution in connection with the import 
duty on sugar, modified by Mr. Gokhale’s amendment calling for an inquiry 

into the whole question, was moderate enough to have found favour with 

Government. The inquiry was the least that they were called upon to 

do, but the resolution was negatived on the plea that the question of 

the appointment of a sugar expert was under consideration. It would be 

futile to expect any tangible results from such an appointment. The way 

in which the whole question was disposed of indicates that Government have 

not yet grasped the seriousness and urgency of the sugar question. The 
budget discussions have so far been simply so much beating of the air and 

might as well have not taken place at all. They only go to prove how 
powerless the popular voice yet is to make the least impression upon any 

attitude Government may take up. All honour, therefore, to the non-official 
members who fought and fought strenuously against odds and under most 
depressing conditions.”’ 


6. “The Honourable Mr. Dadabhoy did well in bringing forward the test. 
question of the Excise Duty before the Imperial 

Council. We call it a test question because it shows 
Oriental Review (19), ow far the Government is led by the clamour of. 
15th Mar. Manchester and Lancashire and how far by the voice 
of the people of India. The Excise Duty has been a 
thorn in the side of the mill-industry which is 

suffering from a severe depression. If it was indefensible in the past, 
it is more sO now when its removal would benefit the mill-industry to a great 
extent. Mr. Dadabhoy well observed that a decrease of 34 per cent. in the 
cost of production in the existing conditions of the trade would afford appreci-. 
able relief to the manufacturer. During the recent times the currency policy. 
of the Government, silver duty and high prices of cotton have resulted in causing 
a severe trouble to this leading industry of the country and it is but meet. 
that a Government which calls itself paternal and aspires to gain a place in, 
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ii... Phe’ resolution ws Pr tesae . ay: ‘all the Indian a oma) 
neinibers ‘of ‘the Cou aban! everit which is unprecedented and of great 

significance testify: ng’ ‘to the fact that the whole of the Indian opinion is’ 
 aneni Hous ‘on this’ point.......... Notwithstanding this unanimous protest 
of the not-official’ section ofthe Imperial Counoil, theGovernment did not 
~gecept it and the Honourable Mr. Clark opposed itin a speech full of the 
ola, worn-out platitudes.......... It was extremely regrettable that the 
influence of the British manufacturer prevented the Government from adopt- 
ing & more sympathetic attitude towards the Indian mill-industry.” 


7. Itis to be regretted that the Honourable Mr. Dadabhoy’s motion 
for the repeal of the excise duty was lost in the 

Imperial Council. We trust, however, that Govern- 
Pustsnds (aty 31d st ment have. been enabled by it to see the real trend 
AB bide-a- Souddgar ag), Of public opinion in this connection and that it 
tt 17th Mar. will have a very salutary effect upon the Home 
ab Government and on British public opinion. Un- 
fortunately the hands of the Government of India are not unfettered in 
the matter and they have to frame their policy on a _ consideration 
of the interests of the whole Empire and not of India alone. ‘The 
excise duties were imposed under a Conservative Government and the 
Liberals, be it said to their credit, had fought hard against them. Now that 
the Liberals are in power, we may hope for their repeal, but we must not 
forget that they too have to depend upon their constituents. We should try 
to strengthen their hands by sending a deputation to explain the question 
to the British public. ‘The Lancashire people have proposed an alternative, 
whereby they would consent to the repeal of these duties, provided the import 
duties on their goods are abolished. But this is not advisable under the present 
conditions. [In another issue, the paper examines at length the Honourable 
Mr. Clark’s speech in defence of the retention of the excise duties and declares 
that the arguments advanced therein are unconvincing and inconsistent. It 
strongly 1epudiates his theory that their retention is necessary because it is 
«a very valuable source of income. The Sdnj Vartamadn writes:—Mr. Dada- 
bhoy has rendered a great service to the country by bringing forward this 
resolution. We cannot accept the arguments advanced by the Honour- 
able Mr. Clark. Although the motion was lost, the large number which voted 
for the resolution wil show the pecple in England the strength. of public 
opinion on the question. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar thanks Mr. Dadabhoy 
for his fight and trusts that such efforts, if continued, will succeed in the 


ee end. | 


8. ‘That the excise duties are an unfair handicap on ‘the legitimate 
development of the Indian cotton manufacturing 

Evening Dispatch (8), industry cannot be gainsaid, since they have 
lth Mar. been imposed and maintained even in contravVen- 
tion of the principle that a countervailing duty 

should not be imposed on home industries. It is no answer to the objection 
to assert that those who most strenuously upheld the doctrine of freedom in 
fiscal matters for India in the Viceroy’s Council yesterday were those mostly 
interested in the Indian cotton trade, because it can be urged with equal force 
that those who opposed Mr. Dadabhoy’ s motion were either taking their 
orders from Home or else aa the interests of their own import trades to look 
to. On the other hand, Government were on eminently safe ground when they 
} quoted the loss of revenue, which would almost inevitably result from a with- 
| drawal of the excise duty, as a patent reason for the rejection of the motion. 
a Threatened as we are with the prospective extinction of the revenue from opium 
it is well-nigh impossible to sacrifice the 40 lakhs which the excise duties 
produce as well as the 60 to 80 lakhs which would have to go owing to dimi- 
nished imports due to the enfranchisement of the Indian industry. Then, 
again, there is the handloom industry which is being steadily crushed between 
both the Lancashire and Indian trades, which Government are anxious to 
conserve as long as possible, though whether they are going aboutit in ‘the 
best way may be a matter of opinion. Taking the question asa s whole, there- 
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fore, the Indian‘ manufacturer undoubtedly possesses a good case for prefereti- 
tial treatment, but how that preference is to be’ accorded him so long as the 
loss of the opium’ revenue is dangled before his eyes, had better be left for 
time to decide.” th aes as ivi 
9. We cannot sufficiently thank the Honourable Mr. Dadabhoy for 
Dnydn Prakdsh (60) moving the resolution for the abolition of the cotton . 
14th rar “Indu Prakgsf, °X°!8@ duty in the Imperial Council and drawing a 
(52a), 14th Mar. vivid picture of the difficulties now surrounding our 
mills. The Honourable Mr. Clark could not perceive. 
‘any connection between the present depressed condition of the mills and the 
excise duty, but he tried to refute the arguments advanced in support of the 
abolition of the duty. His attempt was, however, a failure. India expects 
Government to come to the help of the cotton industry at such a crisis as the 
present. ‘lhe same tenderness as was shown to Lancashire when the duty was 
imposed should be shown in the case of Indian mills now. We do not think 
that the abolition of the duty will have any effect on the import of foreign goods, 
i. é.,0n the import duty. There can possibly be no comparison between the 
crude indigenous manufactures and the fine products of foreign mills. Even 
if the abolition of the duty acts as a protective measure, its effects will be 
very gradual and the fall in import revenue will be more than compensated by 
the prosperity of the cotton industry. The Honourable Mr. Clark seems to 
be quite oblivious of the fact that there is practically no rivalry in the Indian 
market between the products of the power loom and the hand-loom or else he 
would never have advanced his plausible argument about the abolition of the 
excice duty having a disastrous effect on the hand-loom industry of the country. 
As the excise duty was not imposed to benefit the hand-loom industry all the 
sympathy being now shown for it is apparently the result of an after-thought. 
We, therefore, hope that excise duty will not be any further allowed to hamper 
the cotton industry of India either for reasons of expediency or of revenue. 
It is gratifying to learn that Government are devising measures to improve 
cotton cultivation in India, but we would take the liberty to inform them 
that the removal of the excise duty would be instrumental in a greater 
degree in improving the depressed condition of the Indian cotton industry 
and in removing the misunderstanding among the people as regards the 
policy of their rulers. ‘I'he abolition of the excise duty would reconcile 
public opinion in a more effective manner than the subsidising of hundreds of 
newspapers. [The Indw Prakash writes :—One of the strange peculiarities of 
the British administration of India is that even if the authorities are convinced 
of the impropriety and injustice of any of their measures they are reluc- 
tant to set it aside on the score of prestige. The Partition of Bengal and 
the cotton excise duty are typical examples of the policy. Strong arguments 
were udduced by the Honourable Mr. Dadabhoy and other Honourable mem- 
bers of the Imperial Council in support of the abolition cf the cotton excise 
duty, but unfortunately the proposition was lost. However, the discussion 
will go a great way in showing Government the trend of public opinion.| 


10. ‘‘ The excise duty has been imposed in the interest of Lancashire 
in order to enable her to successfully compete with 
| India in the cotton fabrics. ‘The Government, with 
a view to removing this imputation against it, ought to have accepted the reso- | 
luticn moved by the Honourable Mr. Dadabhoy ; but what do we find? The 
Honourable Mr. Clark on behalf of the Government madea pathetic appeal to 
the supporters of the Government to vote against the abolition of these duties, 
with the result that the resolution was lost, though by no means by a flatter- 
ing majority......... The moral of this is obvious. The Honourable Mr. Clark’s 
argument that Government will thereby be deprived of a good amount of | 
the revenue cannot stand for a moment, especially now when the Government 
have a ‘prosperity budget.’ This decision of the Government is to be 
condemned both on principle and expediency.” 


41. ‘Another important Resolution at the debate was that of the Honour- 

ee ae ORT able Mr. Haque regarding the remission of fees‘in 
wets a En, vig. 2 primary schools as a condition precedent to making 
| sais Seco ie it universally compulsory.......... The statistics of” 


Pheniz (20), 15th Mar. 
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3 being “iat a begracuse (Here. the paper quotes Sia from the 
able’ “M: is Gokhale’ speech.| These figures cértainly speak for 

‘They’ clearly show that the Government of India has not been 

able to fall iis duty towards the people of India in the matter ‘of primary 
scons A a Last year the Honourable Mr. Gokhale even went so far 
as to agree to an enhanced duty on salt if the money so raised be wholly spent 
after primary éducation.......... But though we agree with Mr. Haque on 
the matter of free and compulsory primary education as a matter of principle 
and policy to be finally carried out in extenso, as matters stand at present we 
are constrained to think that the application of the principle is not desirable. 
What we would wish to see under the circumstances is that primary education 
should first of all be made general and accessible to all. those that desire it. 
sésesoeee Lhe habitual conservatism of the Indian mind is fast disappearing 
as regards education, and itis therefore advisable that instead of spending 
money after making education free, all available means should be spent 
in providing primary schools for those that are prepared to take their 
advantage even at some cost. In fact it is our firm belief that primary 


education should first be made general, then free and finally universally 
compulsory.” 


12. It is to be regretted that the motion brought forward by the 
i+ Honourable Mr. Haque for reducing the duty on 
A ge panenay het), petroleum instead of that on tobacco was not accept- 
ed by Government. This defeat of the motion was 
apparently due to pressure from the English shareholders of the Burma Oil 
Company who have benefited by the rise in the price of petroleum in India 
owing to the increase in the import duty on the commodity. This is indeed 
to be deplored. If Government sincerely desire to benefit their poor Indian 
ryot, they should show a little less of sympathy for the cigarette merchant. 
But if they have made up their mind to show partiality for the foreign 
manufacturer, we have nothing to say. 


18. The increase in the area under sugar cultivation in India and in the 
produce Of unrefined sugar as reported in the circular 
Bombay Samdchdr (78), on sugar cultivation in 1910-11 is more than of 
14th Mar.; Sdnj Vartamdn ordinary significance. This is attributed to the rise 
(46), 15th Mar. in the price of imported sugar and hence it goes with- 
out saying thatthe levy of an import duty on. 
foreign sugar will not only give a fillip to the tottering indigenous sugar 
industry by keeping in check the ruinous foreign competition but will serve to 
put it on a firm basis. Considering the bumper yield of beet-root on the 
Continent it is just likely that the present high price will not be maintained 
any longer, and so we think that though the Imperial Council has not deemed 
it just to adopt the Honourable Mr. Malaviya’s motion advocating the duty on 
foreign sugar, if will be forced upon it in the interests of a large industry. Last. 
year when appeals were made to Government to tax sugar instead of petroleum 
and silver it was reiteratingly asserted that sugar formed one of the necessaries. 
of life with the poorest and so did not come within the list of taxable commodities. 
But those who say this forget that sugar is mostly consumed by the middle 
and the richer classes while the poor use molasses. ‘This is a fact which 
though at present lost sight of will thrust itself upon the attention of the 
authorities before long and then the need of an import duty will be 
more than amply realised. [The Sdénj Vartamdn discusses the monograph on 
sugar industry in India recently published under the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry and arrives at a different conclusion and 
thinks that the time is yet distant when an important duty on sugar will be 
deemed necessary. According to the paper much still remains to be done 
in, the matter of improving the sugar industry and unless it receives an 
impetus from the people theinselves it needs no protection. 


17 


14. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale has done yeoman’s service to India 

by rede a resolution in the Imperial Council for 

| ; curtailment of railway expenditure with a view to 

fs a Indians being given responsible posts in railway 

service. ‘There was nothing new in the official 

reply. 97 per cént. of the posts on railways 

fall to the share of Indians, it is true, but most of them are poorly paid 

while the 3 per cent. of posts held by Europeans and Anglo-Indians are 

out of all proportion to their population as compared to Indians, and all of © 

them carry fat salaries. Wedo not think that it is absolutely necessary to 

employ Kuropeans in high offices to maintain efficiency in the railway admi- 

nistration. We feel sure that if Indians are given a chance they will show 

themselves as competent as Kuropeans in every branch of the administration. 

We do not advocate that Indians should be indiscriminately employed at the 

sacrifice of efficiency and good administration, but that a beginning should be 
made by the railways of giving high posts to Indians of proved merit. 


19. “In the last meeting of the Viceregal Council, the Honourable 

Mr. Basu proposed that the budget provision for 

Pragati (53), 13th Mar., subsidies to the Press may be reduced. ‘The 
King , cols. proposal led to a useful discussion on the propriety 
of Government helping editors to explain Govern- 

ment views. That there should be some agency whereby the public could 
learn the motives and objects of the Government could not be denied by 
even the most captious critic of the Government in the Council...... re 
The one question to consider is whether the means adopted would suit the 
purpose. Mr. Gokhale proposed that the Press communiques of the present 
may be issued on a larger scale and the measures of Government may be 
explained through them. ‘he greatest objection to this is that such a course 
would involve the Government in public controversies which ought never 
to be done........-- Government justification of Government measures would - 
moreover fall flat upon the public and Government criticism of public opinion 
would arouse feelings worse than tischievous. In a country like India 
where a natural gulf separates the rulers from the ruled, what is needed.is 
a party recruited from the public itself but having the coolness of mind 
to appreciate properly the policy and individual measures of the rulers.......... 
If so, is it not more advantageous that the Government should encourage 
an already existing party who would restore the balance of public opinion 
by explaining Government policy to their own countrymen? We are 
convinced that there is a fairly large section of the public in India who 
see the mischief the Press is playing. But that section is not powerful 
enough toundo the work of the disaffected classes among them. India, 
as we have been repeatedly saying, is not one nation and if the nationalities 
that have hitherto monopolised intellectual pursuits are to be counteracted, 
it rust be at the hands of those who have suffered and who will suffer 
under their intellectual domination.......... With the help of these they 
will be able to cope with the evil of disloyalty which is really a reaction, 
to use the words of Mr. Chirol, ‘against all that not only British rule but 
Western civilization stands for.’ That is why we welcome Government’s 
willingness to support by subsidies the forces that go for loyalty which is 
practically identical with the best interests of the communities who will profit 
by the success of ‘ not only British rule but Western civilization’ in India. 
In making use of the new system of subsidies, the provincial Governments 
ought not to forget that subsidised journals are only a means to an’ end which 
consists in creating a class of men among Indians themselves who would side 
with the Government on necessary occasions and who would: introduce in the 
whole Press of the country asalutary tone of criticism by its own example. 
This will depend to a great extent on the persons chosen for the help. As 
far as possible, they must be Indians of education, character and influence. 
If this is not done, the copies bought by the Government may be distributed 
broad-cast only to be so much the more ridiculed.” 


con 266:—9 


“Bpecial mention should be made of the Honourable Mr. B. N. 
dhe jai, 2980's. motion about subsidised newspapers. Though 
vena Mr. Basu moved.the resolution for the reduction of 
let (i) aihog he Imperial grant to Bengal by Rs. 65,000, being the 
-@mount which the Government of Bengal has promised as a subsidy to a 
~yernacular paper, we find from the reply of the Honourable Mr. Earle that 
ihe evil is not peculiar to Bengal alone........... It is as a matter of principle 
shat we want to record our strong disapprobation of the policy of the Govern- 
‘ment, We admit there is some truth in what the Honourable Mr. Earle 
gaid, but the means devised for meeting the difficulty are such as to make one 
apprehensive of the future success of a plan, which even if carried out 
honestly is apt. to degenerate into favouritisin. If there was any need of an 
organ expressing Government views, we wish that need should have been met 
: by means of an official organ rather than by a subsidised paper.” 


+s a 


17. Commenting on the discussion in the Imperial Legislative Council 
- on the subsidising of certain newspapers by Govern- 
—i. (28), ment the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :—It is a ques- 
| tion if the object Government have in view would 
be gained by subsidising a newspaper or purchasing a certain number of its 
copies. It does not lie in the mouth of the authorities to say that all news- 
papers without distinction pass adverse comments upon the acts and measures 
) of Government. If there is any misunderstanding of Government’s inten- 
ni tions, it is due more or Jess to the absence of any close connection between 
the official world and the general public. We think that the more the officers 
come in contact with the people the more will they learn the views and senti- 
a C ments of the latter and be abl2 to remove the causes of misunderstanding. 
But as Government have decided upon experimenting in the above direction 
we would only anxiously await the result. 
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18. “There is something about the idea of a subsidised press which is 
very disagreeable to British traditions.......... It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal’s arrangement with the editor of the 
: | Indian. Mirror should come in for a good deal of 
criticism both in India and in fngland.......... The honest, able and 
| patriotic journalist is a man to whom the Government of India owes not a 
/ a little; but as in many other cases, virtue received but tardy recognition 
: until it was conspicuously dispiayed against a large background of vice. 
Government confesses as much by saying that it is paying for the dis- 
tribution of good journalism only as an antidote to the unconscionable 
amount of poisonous stuff being disseminated by private enterprise.......... 
fee Official and sewmi-official organs seldom have any great popularity or 
influence. Government may supply what it likes, but they cannot make 
Pe _ the public read it. Atthe same time Government have as much right to 
y check the dissemination of poisonous literature as to circumvent the import 
yi of ‘bazar cognac.’ In India the Government has for long manufactured 
i its own liquor, and it has now started manufacturing it} own news. It 
ae has for so long endured the charge that it is making India drunken that 
A it is not likely to be much concerned at the criticisms of its Press subsidies. 
ea Whether the Government papers will circulate as freely as the Govern- 
He ment Jiquor remains to be seen. It is pretty certain they will not be 
i so easily saleable. ‘There are two very strong objections to the action 
i of Government in subsidising the Indian Mirror. One is that it is not help- 
= ae ing but interfering with private enterprise. If people are offered the Mirror 
ey — for nothing, will they go to the expense of buying, say, the Bengalee? 
hiew 
| 


Hy - * Parse (43), 19th Mar., 
Te Eng. cols.; Dnyan 
iH Prak ish (50), 14th Mar. 


It is a heavy handicap to have to do much better than your competitor, 
when your competitor has a start of 25,000 copies. The temptation to put 
a little vitriol into the ink is almost irresistible. The other objection is 
that Government has no business to spend public money on anything the 
public. does not want. If people will not buy a paper, there is always a 
reasonable doubt as to whether they will read it.......... We believe, however, 


that we shall not see the subsidised newspaper in Bombay. Official .acknow- 
Jedgment of any deserving editor’s good work we have no objection to seeing, 
even in the shape of a subscription for'a certain number of copies of his 
paper. Butas a means of informing the public of the good-will and honest 
of the Government, the subsidised paper is not necessary here, and we sha 
be glad to hear it officially announced in due course that it is unnecessary 
from the Hindu Kush tu Cape Comorin.” [The Dnydn Prakash writes :—We 
would very much have liked Government to have adopted the suggestions 
made by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and the Maharaja of Burdwan of 
starting a Govérnment paper or extending the present system of Press Notes 
in the vernacular. The argument that Continental nations other than Eng- 
land have state-patronised papers is not a strong one and cannot be brought 
forward for subsidising newspapers in India. For state-subsidised papers on 
the Continent are not very much favoured by the public. The experiment 
does not promise to succeed and we hope Government will give it up when 
convinced of its futility.| 


19. Although we are at one with the Honourable Mr. Earle, when he 
: : said at the recent meeting of the Supreme Legisla- 
“a” wa: apa tive Council that the virulent criticisms of certain 
(144), 13th Mar.; Mumbai ‘responsible newspapers have done a great deal of 
Vritt (128), 15th Mar. mischief by spoiling the minds of many an innocent 
and inexperienced Indian youth, we do not think 
that Government are taking a wise step in subsidising newspapers with a 
view to counteracting the effects of mischievous journals. For, the anarchist 
will never read such subsidised papers while those who will be curious enough 
to read them will be driven to read the violently expressed views of the 
opposite side simply through curiosity. The object of Government in 
having these subsidised papers will thus be defeated. We think Government 
should rather start independent papers or communicate their views to the 
existing newspapers for publication. [The Sudhdrak and the Mumbai 
Vrité make a similar suggestion. | 


20. “Thanks to the practical application of the principle of decentralisa- 
tion, Provincial Finance has advanced this year by 
one more wide stride to the status of true and respon- 
the Resolutions of non- S8!ble Finance, from that of the mere accounts-making 
official members in the which was its condition under the old so-called 
last Session of the Bom- ‘Quinquennial contracts’ system, under which the 
bay Legislative Council. Jmperial Government scrupulously scrutinised the 


Discussion on the Bom- 
bay Provincial Budget and 


Indu Prakdsh (52a), 


d f . h . ° 
:6ih ies. Bee dele. needs of each province and gave them just sufficient 


money allowance to meet the demands, and if there 
happened to be surpluses, pounced upon them like all grasping and jealons 
family-tyrants. ‘The new system which will be pretty well completed in the 
course of 1911-12 divides the revenues under all heads except Irrigation, 
Land Revenue, Stamps and Assessed ‘Taxes, between the Imperial and the 
Provincial Governments, and thus lets the latter share in the normal increase 
under these heads and have means for automatic growth of revenue to 
“meet the necessarily growing demands for increased expenditure under 
various heads of internal development and progress. In 1911-12, instead 
of half share of the Forest and Excise revenues, the whole will come to 
the Provincial Government and also some yields of the Income '‘l'ax, the 
yield from all which sources is estimated to equal the pure money grant 
‘which was formerly given to adjust the balance, the provincialised shares 
from other heads of revenue not being sufficient to meet the Provincial 
expenditure. It would seem thatthe Bombay Government aspires to have 
even the Stamps and Assessed Taxes wholly provincialised and also to be given 
independent borrowing powers. We have every sympathy with the aspiration 
specially since the newly acquired sources include the Excise head, in regard 
to which there is always the. temptation to increase the yield’ without any 
thought to the duty of lessening the vice of drink. Under an. ideal arrange- 
ment, we would like that the Imperial Government should have only half 
the share of the Land Revenue, the Customs and Salt and all other items 
of revenue should be completely provincialised. Re expenditite the 
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finance ‘the! ‘General Imperial Establishments 
7. But even as DOW improved the new system of 
sfinct mar. k of wise and just decentralisation.......... 
nd in Bes reat at command, the interest of the 
se lies ndditional grants made under various heads of 
-, -@¥penditure, indicativ ot Giranasd internal development............ With satis- 
ws sie on have we to look upon many of these grants.......... The grant for 
- further reform of Police is not very large. We believe that one of the most 
“urgent necessities of the day is to have better paid higher. Police service 
‘recruited from educated upper classes. Till that is done, till the personnel of 
the Head Constables and Inspectors is very materially,improved—and that 
‘would require a large sum, no Police reform worth the name shall have been 
accomplished. Under Education we are glad to note a programme of raising 
the pays of the teachers both in our Primary and ‘Secondary Sete ee 
We have also to welcome the grants to Sanitation and Medical Relief and 
specially those to Agricultural experimental Farms and other establishments.” 


21. The Bombay Budget introduced at the last sitting of the Council 
is on the whole satisfactory and full of hopeful 
Bombay Samachar (73), gugury for the futures? The most important feature 
‘1dth Mar.; Sdny Varta- of the Budget statement was the greater indepen- 

main (46), 16th Mar. ; a hi N the Toes G ki b 
Akhbdr-e-Soudagar (28), ence WIC € LiOCe Overnments nave Deen given 
15th Mar. by the Imperial Government, which will encourage 
the former to vie with each other in their efforts to 
utilise this independence for developing the financial position of their 
respective charges. Weare at one with the Revenue Member’s complaint 
about the Local Governments’ dependent condition in the matter of borrowing, 
but we trust it will not be Jong before the necessary powers will be conferred 
upon them. We hope the Supreme Government will go on conferring these 
powers on individual provinces as they show their fitness for using them, ard 
not keep them waiting until all the provinces have shown a fitness for 
managing their affairs. The way in which the Honourable Member 
has prepared the statement, with the assistance of a mixed committee 
of official and non-official members, shows his solicitude for improving 
the financial position of the Presidency and for strengthening Gov- 
ernment’s resources. The late great famine hastaught us a bitter lesson, 
impressing upon us the necessity of spreading education, of developing the 
existing industries and introducing new ones and of raising the level of 
general sanitation. It is highly satisfactory to note that the Bombay Budget 
has been framed on a recognition of these principles. And yet, though Gov- 
ernment have made a considerable stride forward in their educational expendi- 
ture, there is great room for further improvement in view of the general 
demand i in this behalf. ‘The best way to meet the public demands would be 
to provide free primary education to all those districts which demand it, and 
to pay half the expenses of all private ventures in secondary education. ‘The 
allotment by the Imperial Government of 50 lakhs for City Improvement is 
satisfactory, and we rejoice to find that the Bombay Government intend 
to utilise it for the development of Salsette. His Excellency the Governor 
has undertaken to prepare this scheme and we wish that it would be 
completed before his departure. [The Sdnj Vartamdn  writes:—We 
have to congratulate Government upon bringing forward such a satisfactory 
Budget, but we are grieved to see them continuing in their narrow 
educational. policy. The debate on the Honourable Rao Bahadur 
: Joshi’s motion faithfully reflected public feeling on the subject and showed 
* : the great opposition to the proposed raising of fees fcr secondary education. 
‘Public opinion has unanimously declared itself against this step. The 50 
were ee dakhs allotted to City Improvement will, we hope, be used for lessening over- 
) orowding and not for constructing big grand roads. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 

oes Government upon such a satisfactory Budget.] 


“#22, “There was a lively discussion upon the amendment moved by 
 Gujaréti (84), | 19th the Honourable Mr. G. V. Joshi to the effect ‘that 


véole. provisi6f be made jn the budget for the opening of 
sole. 500 new primary schools by raising the assignments 
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to’ Rs. 1,50,000, the increase being met by a corresponding reduction either 
in‘the Public Works or Police estimates. He was strongly supported by 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta who said that no satisfactory explanation had been 
given by the Director of Public Instruction as to why the programme deli- 
berately laid down on a former occasion was not going to be completed. 
Much is made of the apathy of the people in the matter of the diffusion of 
primary education, but it ought not to be forgotten that it is a part of the duty 
of Government itself to create a demand for edtcation. Had there been such — 
a spontaneous and enthusiastic longing for education among the masses, 
the nations of the West had no need to resort to compulsion. Free and 
compulsory education must be our ultimate goal and our schemes 
must be directed to that end. We join Sir Pherozeshah in congratulating 
Government on their recognition of the need of spending more liberally on 
primary education, and feel that they could have carried out their original 
prograinme without detriment to the cause of efficient education they have at 
heart. The amendment being defeated, the Honourable Mr. Joshi moved 
to raise the provision for the training of teachers for primary schools from 
Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 1,00,000, the increase being met from Public Works estimates. 
From the complaint of Government about the paucity of trained teachers, it 
logically follows that the supply must be increased by starting additional 
training institutions. We understand the difficulty raised by the Honourable 
Mr. Sharp, v7z., that of giving the existing trained teachers their legitimate 
salaries before.training more teachers to whom it would be impossible to pay 
the full rates. But we do not appreciate the cogency of his reasoning 
appliel to Mr. Joshi’s resolution. The question is not what should be done 
first, and what afterwards. ‘The whole thing turns upon the funds Govern- - 
ment are inclined to provide. Give the teachers the due value of their certi-. 
ficates by all means. But if more trained teachers are needed, they must be 
turned out from new Training Colleges. ‘There is no other solution. To allege 
the paucity of teachers as the chief obstacle in the way of further progress in 
the diffusion of elementary education, and to make no provision for an adequate 
supply of the same, sounds incongruous. As to the way in which the increased 
expenditure for primary schools and teachers could be met, technical objection 
was raised that it was not admissible to make a transfer in the budget from a 
non-recurring item toa recurring item. We think, however, that:were Govern- 
ment inclined that way, they could have found the means either from the 
Police estimates or from some other source. Vast sums are being spent on 
the reorganisation of the Police, part of which might have been usefully 
diverted to this purpose. Police reform has, indeed, become urgent in the 
interests of the public, but the increase which is contemplated in the numeri- 
cal strength of the force is not, we are afraid, equally urgent, and could have 
been deferred to the future, if at all it was thought necessary.” 


23. ‘A good deal of the time of the local Legislative Council was taken 

up on Monday last with the discussion of a question, 

ai . which, if no policy underlies it, looks very small. 
se one Oe The policy of the Local Government is to extend 
oS primary education as rapidly as the supply of 

" teachers and the readiness of the people to take 
advantage of it permit. Funds must be available, butif appears that:funds will 
be forthcoming 1f a return for the outlay is assured and if nd difficulties 
exist in the way of carrying on the work of education........ As His Excellency 
the Governor truly and pithily remarked, this difference as to the rate of 
progress is in the circumstances ‘not a very great thing to differ about.’ 
Perhaps the discussion arose from a suspicion that the pace will be 
slackened not in one year only, but what is done in one year will be 
repeated in every future year and the Government will recede from the 
policy of rapid extension of primary education upon which it embarked 
with some degree of enthusiasm three years ago. It is clear from the 
Government's explanation that the retrogression, if any, will be due to causes 
beyond the control of the Education Department. The only way to extend 
primary education with the rapidity advocated by Mr. Joshi appears to be 
to make it compulsory and to employ teachers who can just manage to teach 
the three R’s by indifferent methods. Honourablé members, however, are 
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1 favour: 0 of. comp oe alsion: : ay mould like education to be. made 
rs id apparer ently so attractive that children might be drawn into 
‘a8. 62 <n yn: Pied Piper of Hamelin led them through the 

~~ pbre nto-his ca ve. ‘But such magicians cannot be produced even by the. 

"raining Colle _ Perhaps, if every child is promised not only free education, 

pet Tnerat ve education, and boys and girls are paid for receiving lessons, 

| oe os /— primary ‘education will make rapid progress. As yet, however, no such 
Booed has been put forward.” 


: ‘tliat llr The Bombay Budget is a fecord of much work, but not of a great 

: deal of interest........... The most interesting part 
Pdrsi (48), 19th Mar., of the debate was that concerning the fees in High 

pied sponse ~ Schools. Perhaps when prices are increasing all 

~ yound, it is not easy to say that the price of educa- 

tion shall remain stationary. ‘The proposal to increase High School fees, 
however, aroused strenuous objections on the part of several members. Rao 
Bahadur G. V. Joshi began, and he was followed by Rao Bahadur Rodda, 

who protested strongly against’ the higher education being made more 
difficult of attainment by poor boys. The Honourable Mr. Parekh spoke 

to similar effect. ‘The Honourable Mr. Sharp replied with the official 

view. In first introducing the subject of education in the Budget statement, 

: the Honourable Mr. Chaubal after announcing that the expenditure budgetted 
\ for was 56 lakhs—the highest on record—mentioned that provision had been 
Gl : made for building High School hostels at Ahmedabad, Bijapur and Belgaum, 
| and hoped,on the strength of this, that the Honourable Mr. Joshi would 
AE withdraw his motion. Neither the Honourable Mr. Joshi nor his supporters 
i were thus to be put off, however. The Honourable Mr. Sharp reinforced 
Mr. Chaubal’s argument with the statement that the money saved on High 
Schools by the levying of higher fees would go towards increasing the grants 

in aid of private schools. Our educational equipment is certainly weakest 

! ’ where it exists as a private enterprise, and the hostels will be a boon to their 
a users ; but the fact remains that the higher fees will debar many a poor boy 
who might otherwise have managed to gain a High School education. The 
demand for High School education may indicate the growth of a middle-class 
‘| able to pay for it, but the remedy for the overcrowdedness of the Govern- 
ment High Schools would seem to be theirincrease and enlaryement. How- 
} ever, Government hope to foster private enterprise in education rather than 
1 : increase the number of Government institutions, and it is to be hoped 
t that the facilities which the grants will give will counterbalance the hardship 

a that the higher scale of fees undoubtedly inflicts.” 


295. The question of education naturally was to the front in the 
| Budget discussion. The two motions by the 
iy Bombay Samachar (73), Honourable Mr. Joshi were quite practical and 
' 16th Mar. useful, and though not accepted by Government are 
| sure to serve w useful purpose in advancing the 
i educational policy of Government by showing them the great eagerness of the 
4 publicfor education. We must differ from the Honourable Mr. Lamb’s asser- 
4| ‘tion that the motions were like ‘‘ goading a willing horse’. They merely 
‘| drew attention to the fact that the liberal lines laid down by Government were 
| not being followed in practice. The first motion urged the necessity of 
| 7 opening 500 new schools at the costofalakh andahalf. This Papeete 
' he based on the scheme formuiated in 1909 by the Honourable Mr. Sharp a 

: the instance of Government. Even under the scheme, it would be 38 os 
| before all villages were provided with schools. It will thus be seen how 
a great is the necessity of strictly adhering to the programme laid down in the 
is scheme, and it was a departure from this that necessitated Mr. Joshi’s motion. 
One of the reasons advanced by the Honourable Mr. Sharp in his defence of 
Government's policy was the want of trained teachers. But in opposing the 
} very next motion, he argued that it would not be desirable to add to the 
i number of teachers as there is noemployment for them. The two positions 
ies are’ contradictory and inconsistent. ‘The best course is to go on training 
|x tuachers as fast as ne tan and meanwhile try to open new pohools conducted 
|) by the best availab teachers. * 
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- 26. “ Almost every non-official member who spoke on Mr. Joshi’s” 
ee - protest against the enhancement of fees in High 
ide ate. oer. wn Schools on Wednesday last seemed to agree with 
. him. In the end, however, his resolution was not 
accepted by a Council in which Lord Morley has provided a non-official majo- 
rity. This result may perhaps be attributed as much to the personality of 
the head of the Government as to the force of the arguments urged 
by the Director of Public Instruction. In any case, the decision of 
the Council as a whole evidenced a disposition to co-operate respect- 
fully and loyally with Government, notwithstanding differences of 
opinion, and on this we may congratulate all parties............... In 
this Presidency a considerable body of opinion seems to agree with 
Sir P. M. Mehta that the transfer of the responsibility for secondary education 
ona large scale to private enterprise would be fraught with ‘the gravest 
political danger. The Bombay Government has been more cautious in 
making such transfer than some other Governments, which are now recon- 
sidering their policy and trying to fall into line with our Presidency. The 
Government will no doubt take into consideration all that was said by the 
non-official members when fixing the new scale of. fees.” 


27. ‘“‘ Kducation formed the subject of probably the most earnest and 
interesting discussion during the week’s session of 
the Bombay Legislative Council, Rao Bahadur Joshi 
! | and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta standing forth gallantly 
as the people’s champions in urging on Government an unimpeded onward 
march in the greater spread of both primary and secondary education. The 
intensity of the popular feeling, so well betrayed in the voting of the mem- 
bers may be gauged by the fact that one of the two resolutions on the 
subject was defeated only by the narrow majority of 20 to 15.......... On 
behalf of Government, it was argued that their object in raising fees and 
limiting the numbers in Government High Schools was to have funds for 
increasing the efficiency of these schools and encourage the starting of new 
private schools......... We think there are more fallacies than one in this 
view. Firstly, we would question the propriety of any Government consider- 
ing it more imperative to promote primary and technical education than 
secondary education. Both are equally imperative, both ought, as much for 
moral as political reasons, to be objects of equal solicitude to Government. 
College education may be a luxury and those who go in for it may be called 
upon to pay well in the shape of raised fees, if the funds available are not 
sufficient, But secondary education is the most necessary complement of 
primary education—it is also its ballast. His Excellency the Governor 
said that the way t> make the people literate was to push up primary 
education.’ We deliberately opine that unless the flower of those who 
receive primary education have also at easy reach high school education, 
the ‘literate’ condition of the masses will be of the most halting and lame 
Wind... 4; .... The object of raising fees is, we are told, to promote the rise of 
private aided schools. But if the fees of the latter are.also to be raised, we 
do not know that the result of denying secondary education to several, who 
would be unable to pay any higher fees than the present ones, would be 
materially counteracted. Secondly, let us note that it would be most 
disastrous to limit the number of boys as proposed in Government schools, 
before a sufficient number of private schools do arise to absorb the boys turned 
out from Government schools. Wethink we must all rise with one voice 
of emphatic protest against the position taken by Government that they 
can’t accept ‘ unlimited liability ’ in regard to secondary education. Govern- 
ment are so obsessed by the idea of improving the High Schools that they 
do not realise that even the present High Schools, though not efficient to 
the degree desirable, do yet give a far better education and one productive 
of far better moral training and political leanings than the kind of schools 
which under the new programme would rise, independent of Government, 
to take up the boys who would owing to the raised fees turn away from 
the well-regulated Government, aided and recognised schools. Do the. 
Government wish to promote the growth of schools like the suppressed 


Indu Prakdsh (524), 
17th Mar., Eng. cols. 
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a 28. “ “That champion ot f the ey the “Hronobtable Mr. Gokuldas K. 
| ‘Parekh, was tothe front with two resolutions, one 
AO Prakitsh (62a), asking for an enquiry into the errors that are alleged 
“18th Mar., Eng. cols. ae have crept in the survey settlement of a taluka in 

Surat District and the other requesting Government 
to remit the dbeotat ‘subsoil water-rate levied in various places in Gujarat. 


Both the resolutions were of course: defeated on the voting, but Mr. 


Parekh had the moral triumph of making Government acknowledge the error 
referred to in the first resolution and promising to remedy it......... The 
Honourable Mr. Parekh also moved a resolution to give a trial for the prin- 
ciple of local option. In opposing the proposal on behalf of Government, the 
Honourable Mr. Carmichael adduced some very strange and novel arguments, 
He said that it would lead to illicit storage and sale of liquors amongst the 
agerieved minority from whose midst a shop they wanted had been 
removed, that it may promote'the use of other intoxicants and further that 
all that was needed was being done by the Advisory Committees. The 
arguments have small strength when examined. The Advisory Committees 
are over-officialised and have no great powers. The man who takes liquor, 
if deprived of it, rarely goes to other intoxicants. Tor the kind of illicit 
storage and sale, which Government apprehend would result from the 
enforcement: of local option amongst the masses, we have not the richness 
and the roguery required in this country. Local option means in reality 
taking a liquor-shop at a greater distance. ‘That only means lesser facilities, 
no unbearable ‘rank. But even that Government is not prepared to give. 
In connection with this week’s extended sittings of the Bombay Council we 
have one notable point to remark upon. This Council has like other Provincial 
Councils a non-official majority and yet not one of the resolutions moved by 
the true representatives of the people was carried. Does that not prove that 
the non-official majority is a sham? And Government do show small 
sympathy and did not accept even the smallest requests of the popular parity. 
That shows once more how halting and imperfect these Council reforms have 
been and how by themselves they cannct for a _ time satisfy even the 
most moderate of Moderates amongst us.” 


29. “The Honourable Mr. Lamb seems to have thought that the excise 
revenue was open to attack from certain quarters, 
and he maintained that increased receipts from 

Pay ay mpeprator. 0h), liquor do not indicate increased consumption. This 
contention is quite familiar to the critics of the 
Abkari policy. The correct interpretation of averages 
is an art which is not easily mastered. Mr. Lamb’s calculations have yielded 
the result that in Bombay City about 1 person in 11 is a mild drinker and gr 
rest are total abstainers: in Surat and Thana the proportion is 1 in 14; 
West Khandesh 1 in 18; in Broach 1 in 26; in Ahmednagar 1 in 185; and ja 
Satara 1 in 195. To Europeans and others, ‘to whom liquor is not an abomi- 
nation, but drunkenness is, these figures may be indicative of ‘the general 


‘temperance of the people.’ ‘But in a country like India, where the sacred 


books have preached quite a different view of the use of liquor, the figures can 
hardly be expected to give satisfaction. Ifa family be supposed to consist of 
five individuals on an average, it appears that in certain districts there is a mild 
drinker in every third or fourth house ; and in Bombay in every second house. 
Though we do not hold the Government responsible for this state of things, 
we cannot look upon it with complacency. We do not, however, quarrel with 
the Government for its expectation of increased receipts from excise in the 
ensuing year.” 


- 30. The Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla,has done well in withdraw- 
ing his resolution about the Muharram in the Legis- 

ombay econ 73); Jative Council.» ‘His Excellency appears to think 
that'as Government will have to decide what steps 


fare 


95 


should finally be taken in the matter, it would not be proper for them. to 
devise them in consultation with leading Muhammadans, but that the 
latter should make what suggestions they may have to. No one can 
object to this line of argument. In order: that Government's final 
decision ‘be received with respect, it is necessary that it should be free 
from all suspicion of partiality and should be-firmly put in force. The 
most effective remedy, in our opinion, would be to ask for suggestions from 
the Muhammadans, promising not to divulge their names and then to act 
upon them. And these appear to be the lines-on which Government are 
‘going to proceed. In view of the fact that the rowdy element that has to be 
- dealt with in the Muharram never recognise the leaders of the community, 
it would serve no good purpose to place the latter before the public gaze. 
The only question in the celebrations is this: should not the celebrants take 
care to avoid offending the feelings of other people? As long as they live 
among cosmopolitan surroundings, they are boundto do so. And to secure this, 
as well as the maintenance of peace, thé Police had issued the recent orders 
which were quite proper. Itis possible for Government to set apart some 
separate locality where the celebrations can be freely carried out without 
injuring the feelings of cther communities, but this can only be done if 
responsible Muhammadans come forward with assurances that these arrange- 
ments, if made, will be readily availed of by the tabootwallahs. 


Comments on the reply 
of Government to the 
interpellation regarding 
the alleged maltreatment 


‘ In the case of iieutenant Boys-Stone who turned the Honourable 
Mr. Allahbax Khan T'alpur out of a railway-carriage, 
the replies to the questions asked at the Imperial 
Council and at the Bombay Council had that 
detached air which usually surrounds a Parliamentary 


of the Honourable Mr. repartee to what a Secretary of State considers a 
Allahbax Khan Talpur piece of impertinence. It would have been more 
oS by a Military satisfactory to the many who rightly resent such 
omicer. 


conduct if a fuller reply had been given, mentioning 
the punishment inflicted; for legally the offence 
amounts to common assault and is punishable with 

he full publicity of action in a court of law. The objectionableness of a 
secret procedure lies not only in the risk the accused runs of being 
condemned on improper or insufficient evidence, but also in the fact that the 
public do not know whether the accused is improperly let off.” 


*32. 


Parsi (48), 19th Mar., 
King. cols. 


‘The last two weeks were characterised by an extraordinary 
activity on the part of the reformed Legislative 
Councils.......... Among the provincial Legislative 
Councils we find the Bombay Council continu- 


Alleged disadvantage at 
which non-official mem- 


. war Reformed ously sitting for four days—a session said to be the 
" Mis hedtéa (1) 19{, longestin its annals of twenty-five years past. Some 
Mar. of those who actually witnessed the daily meetings 


of the last session of the Bombay Council have 

offered an opinion that there are likely to be much longer sessions in 
the near future. Well, this is all, we think, exactly as it should be. 
The reformed Councils were certainly intended to increase the points of 
contact between Government and the non-official public opinion; and there 
is certainly nothing amiss in the fact that the non-official members of the 
Councils are engaging those bodies for longer periods than we have been 
accustomed to hithertofore........... Tbe worry and the other disadvantages 
of long continuous sessions fall for the greater part to the lot of non-official 
members only. As for the officials, it is but part of their regular routine 
duty ; and it is almost entirely in their own hands to provide for such: relief 
as the enlarged sphere of their duties may require. It is their business as 
officials to represent in the Legislative Councils those interests or depart-. 
ments the executive administration of which they are entrusted with and 
paid for........... lt is, however, otherwise with non-official members. 
Among these there are, for example, men from the lawyer class who can 
attend the meetings of the Council only at great self-sacrifice consequent on 
the serious dislocation of their business. In spite of all that Government 
has done to put a discount upon. them, the lawyer class still hold their. 
ccn 2667—7 
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ters, ‘a tendency oo 0 donate deans of the nuestra bonagth of the 
B. 7 Boles: Aesotodlan papers would seom to measure the 
 “@migencies of the popular criticism of and ‘check upon the bureaucratic ad- 
afer. isteatibns "an" ‘india: by the capacity of their own smart but impatient 
correspondents to sit out Council sessions at one stretch, or the margin of their 
“budget allowance for telegraphic messages. But surely the non-official re- 
presentatives in the Councils who are entrusted with raising the whole range 
of issues on public affairs before the new reformed Councils, in accordance 
with the spirit of their inception, cannot afford to neglect their duties for fear 
of tiring out the press-reporter or crowding the columns of Anglo-Indian 
journals. We go still furtherand say that they ouzht not to be put out even 
by the obvious signs of official impatience which affects to be bored by the 
fruitless discussion of foregone conclusions. For indeed how can the officials 
feel interest or enthusiasm in the new condition of things, when the Council 
session is to them no more than‘an easy pastime, when they have no incen- 
tive to warm themselves up into eloquence of fact or sentiment, when any- 
thing and everything they will say must end in a majority vote in their favour, 
and when évery card in their hand wins like a trump ?.......... But perhaps 
this is all as it should be. Wedo notat all complain that the non-official 
pioneers have an up-hill task before them. As things stand at present, 
these pioneers cannot hope to achieve and establish concrete results which are 
available only to the official caucus, which besides being compact is also 
stronger in numbers. ‘Their present record must necessarily consist of 
defeats, made more glorious than successes by the exertion of their patriotic 
spirit and their moral influence as the non-official superiors of mediocre figures 
loaded with official authority. Mr. Gokhale, for instance, may never hope 
to carry any Bill in the teeth of official position :; but he may take this unction 
to his soul that posterity will probably remember the Legislative Council of 
the first decade of the twentieth century less as Lord Hardinge’ s Council than 
as Mr. Gokhale’s Council, nearly in the same sense in which the Irish Parlia- 
ment of the close of the eighteenth century is called and remembered as 
*Grattan’s Parliament.’ ‘The Honourable Messrs. Parekh and Joshi may 
similarly have nothing more concrete to their credit than the appellation of 
bores and the petulant application of the time-limit. But the future writer 
of the chronicles of the Bombay Council will certainly have greater patience 
with them and will also evince a truer appreciation of their labours persecuted 
under desperate conditions of chilling official callousness. Apart from the 
contention that we have not even a shred of a decisive voice in any depart- 
ment of official administration within the Councils or without, we must admit 
that the reformed Councils have done one great distinctive service in that 
they have enabled non-official public opinion to shift the Daftar of the 
Congresses and Conferences from the floor of those bodies to the table of the 
“Council chamber........... In the Congress we were all accustomed to have 
resolutions declared as carried unanimously. ‘The unanimity here was too 
broad and too much assured; after all it sounded somewhat ho'low. But 
now in the Councils even when winning a majority is a forlorn hope, we feel a 
peculiar pleasure in noting the few non-official ayes or nays which are doomed 
not to ‘have’ anything at all. Here is the massacre of innocents always 
going on;:but we feel invigorated by the faith that the blood of the martyr 
is the cement of the Church. ‘The officials may perhaps be laughing at us 
just now, looking at the mad desperation with which the leaders of non- 
official opinion are breaking their heads against the official stone wall. But 
we shall laugh best because we hope to laugh last.” 
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83. ‘* We propose to- day to invite the earnest attention of our country- 

men, especially our Sindhi brethren, to the great 

ee ~. obsequiousness defect in our character, a defect which -has ruined 

= mae ogee towards our country in the past, which is degrading and 

ii Sage : keeping us down now and which works very injuri- 
Sind Journal (25), 9th i 

Mar. | ously on the character of the European sojourners 

Renee din out midst whom we proceed to attack somewhat 
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IT 


uncharitably after demoralising them by our own conduct. This canker in 


our character consists in want of self-respect which expresses itself now in 
-sycophancy and now in undue self-abasement (not to be confounded with 


humility) in the presence of power or greatness. We know, every one of us 
knows, of instances of European gentlemen coming out to India who are all 


courtesy and considerateness in their dealings with Indian gentlemen, includ- 
ing their subordinates... But anon they are-so “overwhelmed with flattery | 


and excessive obeisance on the part of not only very inferior subordinates 
but of native officers, nearly their equals or even their betters in rank, who 
all think it a paying thing and therefore the correct thing to bow to the 
budding white majesty in hope of securing his good-will, and through him ‘the 
good-will of the higher European officials. What wonder if the influence of 
environments begins to affect the conduct and the character of the new- 
comer and he begins to look upon himself as born to rule and to domineer and 
to look down with something like contempt upon those who pay him such 
absurd and degrading worship ?...... .-- Some of us will be so foclish as to 
unnecessarily abase themselves even when no interest is to be served, 
except to be smiled upon by the gora sahib........... We would appeal 
to our educated countrymen to realise the dignity of their Indian humanity 
and to set their face, like the inheriters of a glorious name, against overdoing 
their manifestations of so-called respect for the bhoora sahib. Then will 
the Huropean, aye the blunt Englishman, be enabled to maintain a due 


equipoise, and the relations between the two races will be all that can 
be desired.” 


34. Commenting on the expected arrival of recruiting agents sent out by 


ik ek is Natal planters, the Manrdtta writes Swsel The suffer- 
Indians as badly as the 10gs of Indians in the Transvaal are sufficiently haras- 
Transvaal. sing to demand instant redress, but this does not 

*Mahrdatta (17), 19th redeem Natal from the course of action adopted by the 
Mar. ; Kesar (121), 14th Government of India. The tale of woe of the Indians 
Mar. in Natal is harrowing enough to demand immediate 
attention, and has been tersely related by Mr. Polak in his book on the sub- 
ject,—‘ On the rail-roads, in the tram-cars, in the streets, on the footpaths’ 
Indians may expect to be insulted at every step. There is the three pound. 
annual tax on every free Indian, levied ‘ with the object of inducing Indians 
to return to. India,’ in addition to the annual one pound poll-tax. The 
Indian in Natal is debarred from franchise, Municipal or Parliamentary. 
The administration of the Licensing Law, difficulties in the way of 
getting justice, the rigidity of the Indenture laws—these and a host. 
of other grievances tell a sad tule of the hard lot that awaits Indians in Natal. 
The Natal employers seem to treat the Indian labourer as ‘a mere chattel, 
a machine, a commercial asset to be worked to its fullest capacity, regardless 
of the human element, careless of the play of human passions.’ Natal, to use 
the words of Lord Curzon, enriches by Indian labour and the society there 
appears to turn round upon him as if he were a‘ Pariah dog’! And yet the 


- ery is that such a state of things is not sufficient to warrant strong action 


like that contemplated by the Government of India. Besides the three 
score and ten Maistries, it is said that Natal planters have sent an 
influential representative to persuade the Government of India to give 
further extension of time for recruiting labour. The ‘temporary slavery ’ 
of the Indian labourer in Natal has been endured too long to be 
submitted to any further, and we hope Government will see that they 
do not yield to fresh representatives from Natal and prolong it further.” 
[The Kesarz writes in a similar strain and remarks:—The South African 
Government is obstinate and is not willing to recognise the rights of 


Indians. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s retaliatory measure was passed 


without.a dissentient voice, but 1t seems to have produced no effect. Govern- 
ment declared their intention to prohibit emigration, but, to the misfortune 
of the Indians, adopted a bad device of defeating their intention by post- 
poning the enforcement for six months. It would be better if Government 
let the people know how they are going to deal with the Sirdar Maistries who 
have been sent out to India in numbers with the defiant object of nullifying 
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. a E to land enciaaiel ain, The ny “the goa Colony.. We hope 
‘the request preferred by’ the Madras African League.| 


‘One of the instructions issued for the guidance of Census enumera- 


se ’ tors provides that those who call themselves ‘Sikhs ° 
‘against Bike in should be recorded as such; without prefixing the 


CR Sind tone not allowed to word ‘Hindu’ before Sikh, even though they 


classify themselves as ‘TT: Lg? 
“Hindu. Sikhs in the atin declare that they are ‘ Hindu-Sikhs’. We do not 


gensus, know what right has Government or the Census 
" Ldrkdna Gazette (60), Superintendent to thus arbitrarily exclude Sikhs 
4th Mar. anne cols. from Hinduism ‘against their will. We believe we 

shall not be very far frgm correct if we say that 
more than due-half. if not two-thirds, of the entire Hindu population in Sind 
are Sikhs in the sense in which the térm is generally used, v2z., that they are 
followers of guru Nanak. Are all those to be excluded from Hinduism ?......... 
We are ourselves Sikhs and we do insist on being recorded as Hindu-Sikhs 
and not merely Sikhs. From a religious point of view, we are Hindus first 
and everything else afterwards. What? because we are followers of guru 
Nanak, therefore we are not Hindus? Nothing could be more absurd than 
this. The essential question for consideration is whether we perform the 
ceremonies laid down in the Hindu scriptures at the time of deaths and 
marriages. If so and tkis we always do, we are undeniably Hindus. Besides 
are Sikhs cremated like other orthodox Hindus or are their dead bodies 
disposed of ina different manner? If they are cremated, as we Sikhs assuredly 
are, we are certainly Hindus. Whether we are followers of guru Nanak 
or of the sacred waters, or of the Devi, are matters of little moment.......... 
By the bye, why should Sikhs alone be excluded from Hinduism and why 


‘not also those who worship the sacred waters or the Devi? If that were 


done, there will be practically no Hindu left in Sind and then Government 
can very well carry out whatever object it has in view.’ 


86. “ There has been a flutter in the Anglo-Indian dove-cote due to 
the recent Resolution of Government that people of 
Comments on the orders mixed parentage be considered in the census returns 
of Government directing as belonging to the sacrosanct category of English- 
Hurasians to be classed jen resident in India. The importunities of the 
as Anglo-Indians in the or 
sedenbitiimane. Kurasian community have at last to a certain 
O Anglo Lusitano (56), measure been crowned with success, but how long 
llth Mar., Eng. cols. a change of name is to benefit them the future will 
only show. Becoming alive to the fact that the 
euphonious name by which they are known to the world at large did not suit 
them inasmuch as their prospects in the battle of life were greatly impaired, 
they thought, by the appellation, long and perseveringly did the Hurasians 
exert themselves to solve the mighty problem as tc the denomination under 
which they could the more easily face the stupendous struggle for existence. 
Various suggestions were made, but the terms ‘ Britishers,’ and ‘ Anglo- 
‘Indians,’ appeared to have pleased the majority of the gallant band, while 
those who had a sprinkling of Continental blood in their veins very natirally 
turned up their noses.......... And horror of horrors, Government in their 
wisdom have now decreed that henceforth the Eurasian community be styled 


- Anglo-Indians, thus giving the scare to the rightful owners of the title as well 


as to Continental section of those of mixed descent........... Now that the 
particular skin of the Anglo-Indian has been donned, let us charitably hope 
that they (the EKurasians) may at least now be mistaken for Englishmen and 
their worldly prospects consequently ameliorated. In the meantime, we 


take the liberty of calling the attention of those of our regiment of bachelors 


who may have high-flown ideas to the fact that it is exceedingly imprudent, 
not to say criminal, to marry outsidethe pale of one’s own community and 


race. The Kast and West blending in matrimony produces a breed, curiously 
inheriting the vicious tendencies of both sides, besides bringing into existence, 
80 to speak, a hybrid community which is neither recognised as European nor 
: Indian. In order to avoid such consequences, it is essential that ‘the people 
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of this historic peninsula in general, and each individual community in 
‘particular, take an honest pride in the purity and integrity of their name. 
No foreign fusion is needed to ameliorate the Indian races and those who 

' harbour such an idea will find to their chagrin that instead of amelioration 
here will be degeneration.” 


37. “His Excellency Sir George Clarke’s~ brief visit to this and the 
: | neighbouring city of Broach will not, we trust, fail 
His LExcellency the to encourage in the people a spirit of emulation and 
— : — — an incentive to better efforts in future to strive for 
FPR vlog Hog ee ”); public good. Apart from the evident usefulness of 
‘i ; a visit to such important centers in the Presidency 
by the head of the Government, the interchange of views with their pro- 
minent and leading citizens, the opportunities that he gets to see things 
for himself, or the visits he pays to the several public institutions 
should offer untold advantages for study to the ruler who like His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke has an eye to do good tothe people. Both at 
Broach and io our own city the people have offered His Excellency and Lady 
Clarke a most cordial and warm welcome testifying unmistakably to the 
feelings of love and great respect in which they are so universally held all 
over the Presidency. The addresses presented to His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke had, we notice, a pathetic ring about them, for much of their past 
clory had departed. Huis Excellency Sir George Clarke replied in terms of 
encouragement, and he interspersed his observations with offering advice, Af 
which, if accepted and acted upon, will help them nota little in realising ii 
their desires. We invite the most careful attention of the citizens to His 
Excellency’s reply to the Municipal addresses at both places as they breathe 
in every line sentiments which they cannot lightly ignore or underrate. 
Those entrusted with their administrations will do well to bear in mind the 
advice that His Excellency has offered them.”’ 


388. Commenting on His Excellency’s Gujarat tour the Gujardti ex- . 

oh | presses itself dissatisfied with His Excellency’s Wi 
-_ gare Fen uy declaration on the subject of the unjustly heavy We 
me Ts fe going” * bode freight charged by the B. B. & C. I. Railway Company. We 
(31) 12th Mar.: Broach ©D all goods railed at Broach and the dredging of the \ 
Samdchdr (74); 16th Mar, ‘Tapti und the Nurbuddah so as to enlarge the ports | 

| of Surat and Broach. It hopes that if the merchants 
of Broach approach His Excellency with facts and figures on the first subject, 
the Government of Bombay will not fail to redress their grievances. [In i) 
commenting on His Excellency’s reply to the address of the Broach Munici- 1 
pality the Praja Bandhw trusts that the views given expression to by His Hi 
Excellency on the subject of Jhe working of local self-Government will be Ml : 
taken to heart by all the Municipal Boards in Gujarat and thinks that a it 
more satisfactory reply was expected in regard to the freight question and the hy 
supply of potable water. The Broach Mitra and the Broach Samdchdr — W 
express themselves fully satisfied with His Excellency’s visit and hope to 
derive much good in the near future. | 3 


39. The Guwardtr passes rather strong strictures upon His Excellency’s 
-__.- speech on the occasion of laying the foundation 

Comments on His gtone of the Tata. Hydro-Electric’ scheme and 
Excellency Sir George oxpresseg its strong disapproval of the references 


Clarke’s speech at the é 
laying of the foundation therein made to those who hold contrary views. It 


stone of the Tata Hydro- remarks that as is always the case, the Indians have 
Electric Works. hesitated in engaging their capital in a project the 
Gujarati (34), 12th Mar. future of which. is‘shrouded in mystery and accord- 

| oe ingly do not deserve the blame that has been sought 

to be attached to them. The paper writes:—His Excellency says the people 
are not willing to finance new industrial schemes. We say they are willing to 
subscribe to memorials started by Government officials. It is human nature to 
be cautious in money matters and:so if the Indians hesitate in lendiny their 
support they could not be said to be blind to. the: future interests of. their 
con 2667—8 3 | | hig 
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3. <observations aia ‘paper: quotes: at length the 

| on the ‘scheme as well as.on His Excellency’s speech by the 

ind while reiterating ‘and emphasising them exprasses doubt as. to the 
| in stimulating new industries in Bombay.) ° _ 


“40. The report submitted to Government by Mr. 8. M. Hawardes is an 


Be ea: Lh accurate, concise and impartial review of: thé events 


a : 


“Comments ‘on ‘Givers’ that culminated in the firing on the mobon the 
Lint ‘Resclation ‘on the last day of the Muharram holidays. We endorse all 
“Muharram disturbances. that has been said by the Police Commissioner on 

—Sdnj Vartamdn (48), the subject of the riotous conduct of the mob and 
18th Mar. — the subsequent firing, but at the same time we 

must observe that a free play of the water hose 
would have produced the desired effect on the. ignorant rabble. Considering 
4the temper of the mob, we do not mean to say that without any firing. it 


“would have been successfully brought under control, but we do ask if the water 
-hose or a charge of the mounted Police would not have been equally effective. 


It appears from the Commissioner's report that within three minutes of the 
arrival of the Magistrate on the scene of disturbance the order to fire was 
given. In our opinion it would have been better if he had waited for five 
fo seven minutes more and tried to dissuade the mob or used other persuasive 


means to disperse them. Again, it seems that no clear warning of the firing 


was given to the populace by reading the Riot Act as is usually done in 


such cases. If care had been taken to administer a sufficient 


warning and then the shots had been fired in the air or so as not to hurt the 


vital parts, we think the consequences would not have been so disastrous. 
_In the concluding portion of the report Mr. Edwardes has clearly described with- 
-out the least exaggeration the present state of the Muharram observance, and 
it can be said without fear of being contradicted that the present serious 


stage has been reached on account of the systematic connivance by the 
officials of the riotous doings of the Muharram mobs. As for the future, 
neither the Police Commissioner nor the Government has decided upon any 


action, but everything points to the entire stopping of the Muharram 


procession. We wish, however, that before any final action is taken, the 
Muhammadan leaders should have an ample opportunity given them to 
solve the question in consultation witao leading Moulvis, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, the Head of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 


ment, two Native Presidency Magistrates and other gentlemen. We cannot 


clos: our remarks without congratulating the Police Commissioner and his 
small force on the creditable manner in which they have all discharged their 
respective functions. 


«41, “The Bombay Government Resolution on the recent Muharram 
disturbance, together with the Report of the Com- 

Indian Social Reformer missioner of Police annexed. thereto, bears ample 
(10), 19th Mar. testimony to the earnestness with which Mr. 
Edwardes has been striving to bring about a 

peaceful celebration of the annual festival. The Commissioner’s Report 
impresses one with another aspect of the situation: that the leadership in the 


. organisation of the processions is held by members of the Muhammadan com- 


-munity who, in pointof education and social position, are entirely on the same 
level as the masses of illiterates who swell the Muharram crowds. Not one 
man of education or social standing figures in the Report. Leaders of 
Moslems in other spheres have obviously no influence on the Muharram: pro- 
‘cessionists. The problem, therefore, becomes all the more difficult—who are 
ithe ‘really representative men,’ a settlement with whom would engurea 
peaceful Muharram holiday ? Government may settle all details with the 
educated and enlightened Muhammadan leaders. to their mutual satisfaction, 
_‘aput’ Badin who lives in Madanpura and Latiff the tea-shop keeper can. upset 


i ail carrangements -with the greatest ease. ‘T'here is more urgent need for 


3 the: spread of elementary | education among the masses than for the .gxeat 


 sAmiwersity for which His Highness the. vest shan and | ‘his. friends are 


‘wir it es and’ sealously.” * 
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42, - The: Police Commissioner's report on: the: recefit: Muharram; .dis- 
‘Sasad V. * 117) 138 turbances in Bombay and the Government Resolution 
ig Be od Vritt (128), thereon will.dispel many of. the misunderstandings 
: 19th Mar. | ’ existing in the minds of the people and convince 
| _ them of the mild and appropriate character of the steps 
‘taken to put down the threatened disturbance. ‘The Muharram in its true 
religious sense is a time of mourning, but tnfortunately it has degenerated 
into hooliganism which is a menacs to public peace. All the efforts made 
by Government to ensure a peaceful celebration of the Muharram in the 
premier city of India have so far met with little success and Government 
are thinking whether an end should be put once for all to the rascality which 
runs riot during the period and they have invited suggestions from leaders of 
the community on the subject. We hope they will avail themselves of the 
opportunity given to them and suggest a workable plan for the celebration 
of the Muharram in a peaceful manner. Jhe present shameful form of 
celebration is detested by the educated and the orthodox alike and if the 
religious teachers of Islam use their influence with the masses we feel sure 
that the festival will in future be conducted in a peaceful manner. It 
appears. as if this dark spot on the fair fame of Bombay is to be wiped 
off during Mr. Edwardes’ term of office, and the city will ever remember with 
gratitude the part which that able officer has played in bringing about that 
consummation. [The Mumbar Vritt suggests that the Muhammadans should 
be given a chance to improve their ways for a year and if the next Muharram 
festival does not pass off peacefully it should then be permanently stopped.| 


43. The setting in of the severe frost this year has played great havc 
with the standing crop. Pulses and cotton have been 
Alleged damage to totally rained and even vegetables have become 
crops in the Bombay S¢arce. his will naturally tend to raise the high 
Presidency by the recent prices. One of the reasons of the high prices is the 
frost. increasing cultivation of cotton, which is reducing the 
Kdthidwar and Mahi area devoted to grain cultivation. No doubt the 
Kantha Gazette (79), 12th high prices which cotton fetches are more paying 
Mar. in the first instance, but as cotton-growing impoveri- 
shes the soil, the agriculturist will have to suffer 
in the long run. It is a pity that in spite of the admitted fact that agricul- 
ture is of vital importance to the country Government have not been 
devoting adequate attention to it. Another unfortunate thing is’ that 
agriculture is solely in the hands of illiterate and ignorant people and those 
of them that get education soon abandon it for Government service. Some 
of cur leaders are pressing for compulsory primary education, but if the 
agriculturists get education, we are afraid they will be enticed into taking 
Government service and there will be a dearth of acriculturists. ‘The only 
way to benefit them is to give them agricultural education. 


44, A correspondent writing to the Kesarz condemns severely the alleged 
obscenity of a new play named *‘ Kamala’ staged by 
Adverse comments onan the Maharashtra Natak Mandali (Poona) and based 


alleged obscene play being on \arie Corelli’s Thelma. He says that it is most 
staged at Poona. 


, edie (121), 14th Mar. regrettable that society cannot boycott immoral 

dramas just as Government suppress seditious 

plays. He calls upon the Dramatic vompany also to withdraw the play 
from the stage. : 


45. Our contention that excessive bids are made at the auction ale 

of licenses is strengthened by the incidents that 

The growth of the evil occurred lately at Belgaum. If the Collector of 
of drink can only be check- Belgaum had made a proper use of his powers, there 
ed Re a —s bn would have been no necessity of a fresh auction. 
ro gi Sea What is true of Belgaum is in many respects true 
Kesari (121), 14thMar, also of other Districts. Government assign as 
cause. of the increased Abkari revenue the 

prosperity of this year. he causes mentioned by . Government, of fhe 
increase of Abkari revenue-are one and all trumpery. ‘There is no zeal 


connection between prosperous years and imcrease of Abkari sevenye. 
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t'need not boast: that ‘they do not allow the Abkati farmers to’ bid 
‘We think that + Ley have intelligence enough to understand that 
they cannot: look ey revenue. ‘alone but that they must. do something to 
 @praintain their honour amongst the people. If Government are really. 
 s@esirous of che aking ‘thé growth of the evil of drink, they should first abolish 
othe system that Saninibe farmers to draw commissions on the liquor they sell. 
They should entrust the Abkari administration to other hands than those whose 
- promotion depends on the increase of revenue they effect. Mere benedictions 
‘are of no value. [Elsewhere the paper writes :—India was famous for its 
freedom from the habit of drink. Buta time has come when foreigners have to 
advise Indians not to drink and become \beasts. It is the more grievous that 
one of the bureaucrats whose thirst for revenue is one of the causes of the 
spread of the vice should rate Indians for their drinking habits. We firmly 
believe that the mistakes of Government are at the bottom of the increase 
of the vice. It is a mistake to abuse the people and not to take steps to 
check the vice. Sir Louis Dane has raised a cry that the Sikhs deliberately 
drink and commit crimes, rape and riot and has asked the people to resist the 
lawlessness. He complains that people are not willing to work for the cause 
of temperance. But it appears that he is not aware that the Bombay 
Government has cancelled the late Mr. Jackson’s circular about picketing 
liquor-shops and that all the machinery of Government is used to cripple the 
temperance enthusiasts. People are led to believe by the repressive measures 
‘adopted by Government that they consider the innocent temperance agitation 
to -be seditious. ‘To complain of the dearth of workers under the circumstances 
ig to apply salt to the sore. In our part of the country drunkenness is on the 
increase and if proper remedies are not adopted in time, Maharashtra. will 
be another Punjab, a few years hence. The sale of liquor can be prohibited 
by law. There are no possibilities in a greater part of Maharashtra of illicit 
distillation of liquor. Government try to check the sale of liquor by taxing it 
heavily. But the taxes are not sufficiently prohibitive. For the sake of the 
imaginary convenience of moderate drinkers, to keep the stills open setting at 
naught the interests of thousands of uneducated teetotalers is in no 
vip | sense just. | : 
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46. Referring to its complaint (vide paragraph 37 of Weekly Report No. 44 

of 1910) regarding the shortage in the supply of salt 

Approval of the arrange- inthe Ratnagiri District during the rainy season 

Fees _ ments made to supply the the Satya Shodhak expresses its satisfaction at 
poops Rio ag ee the orders issued by the authorities of the district 

the tain Ct Supply salt to the people from the residue of the 

\f Satya Shodhak. (187), stock in the salt depots in cases of necessity at the 
ki 12th Mar. rate of Rs. 1-7-0 per maund, when they apply for it 
ft | to the Mamlatdar or Mahalkari. The: paper suggests 
that in talukas such as Chiplun, Khed and Dapoli where there are no salt 
depots some arrangements may be made to supply ‘salt to the people during 
the rainy season, and that, the existing depOts should be provided with an 
extra supply of the commodity to meet the demand that is sure to arise under 


ue : the new orders. 


ie 47. In the invitation cards that were issued by the Mamlatdar of the 
: | taluka under orders of the Collector in connection 
te s Alleged unpleasantness with the Taluka Durbar held at Rajapur (Ratnagiri) 
i caused at a Collectors phy Mr. Brander, Brahmins were addressed as 
Bie Durbar at Raéjapur (Rat- Rdjamanya rdjashri while all non-Brahmins whether 


As | rl) OWl1 tion 

4) ine 0 os ~ distinc :,. Local Board or } Municipal Members or traders were 
44 made in essing : d simpl Rajas/ This disti n 
17 . “eitations addressed simply as Ldjashri. is distinction i 


Satya Shodhak (137), the mode of address gave much offence to the non- 
12th Mar. Brahmin gentlemen invited tothe Durbar and they 
| were thinking of remaining absent from the function. 
res = But better counsel prevailing, they attended, and the matter was brought to 
: the notice of the Collector who has caused inquiries to be made. We would 
bee west that in order to aveid such unpleasantness in future at a function 
which is intended. to promote good foongs ‘Mr.’ should be ies AS s the 
uniform mode of address iff all cases.. Ry yee worsens 
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| °@8.° “The decision of the Hindupur’ Shooting Case: which was: 
Comments) on the Concluded in the Madras High Court the other day — 
‘Madras High Court’s must come as a surprise to those who have been 
decision inthe Hindupur watching the proceedings of the case and stages. 
Shooting Case. through which it passed hitherto.......... It ig to 
‘*Mahrdatta (17), 19th the point to note that in his charge to the jury, the 
Mar.; Kesart (121); 14th (Chief Justice of the Madras High Court held the 
Mar. plea of self-defence as being untenable........... The 
learned Judge further said: ‘there was no suggestion that he was drunk, nor 
was there legal evidence to prove that the accused was attacked by Muham- 
.madans. Private Tubby was accused on three charges of culpable homicide 
not amounting to murder, doing a rash and negligent act, and of causing hurt 
by doing a rash or negligent act. The Jury found the accused not guilty on the 
first charge by a unanimous verdict, and on the other charges by 6to 3. The 
Judge agreed with the verdict on the first charge and disagreed with that on the 
other charges. He, however, decided that it was not a case in which a fresh 
trial should be ordered. Now in this case, after the lucid summing up of the 
Judge, it is realiy surprising to see that the majority of the Jury should arrive 
at the verdict they arrived at on the second and third charges. The Judge 
in his charge said that ‘ there could.be no doubt that these unfortunate men 
were killed by the direct act of Private Tubby on that occasion.’ And yet 
the majority of the Jurymen arrived at the verdict of not guilty! ‘The 
result is that Private Tubby, a soldier who has done to death two unfortunate 
innocent Indians, escapes scot-free from the results of his acts! When the 
case was first taken up, the District Magistrate, believing the plea of the 
accused, acquitted him. ‘he Local Government then thought that the 
result was unsatisfactory and applied in revision to the High Court for a 
reversal of the District Magistrate’s order and for a re-trial of the accused. 
Mr. Justice Shankar Nair heard the application and the accused’s defence, 
and ordered a re-trial. Inthe next trial which came up before the District: 
Magistrate, he declared in open Court his conviction that the accused was 
not guilty, but committed the case to the Sessions in deference to the wishes 
of the High Court. The case was tried by the Chief Justice of the Madras ke 
High Court, with the result stated above. After all these trials and i} 
re-trials, the result is that the accused gets away scot-free! The Ay, 
disagreement of the Chief Justice with the verdict of the majority — Hi 
of the Jury shows that he held the accused guilty of two of the i 
charges. There has been a gross miscarriage of justice here.” [The by 
Kesari writes in a similar strain and remarks:—There was no evidence le 
before the Court that the person or property of Private Tubby *was in any Hi 
way threatened. It isclear that Tubby did not fire in self-defence inas- i 
much-as two were killed and another wounded. He went on firing, though : 
people had dispersed after the very first shot. He defiantly misused his firearm Vii 
in a public place frequented by unarmed people. It is impossible to maintain 1 
that the jurors who declared Tubby to be innocent gave an unbiased verdict. Mi 
There are many cases of dangerous assaulis by the English on Indians, ri 
but more often than not, they are declared not guilty by their fellow-country- MF 
men. Justice should be equally meted ont to one and all. No distinction of Ni 
colour or class should be made. If Englishmen really desire that the ruling 
race should be respected, they should bid good-bye to blind racial bigotry 
and selfishness. It is an important duty of theirs to behave impartially 
towards the Indians. It would be to their interest if they were alive to 
the sense of their duties in this respect. We cannot but warn them that the fy 
consequence of such favouritism like that shown in the case of Tubby would t 
be disastrous. | Wh 


49. “We trust the attention of Government has been drawn to those 

: serious defects that exist in our Post Offices in 
Suggestion for a change regard to the management of money orders, which 
of haste "p — eel were disclosed in the Money Order fraud case 
pore eae Y recently disposed of in our High Court Sessions. 
Indu Prakdsh (52a), The system is such as leaves so much room for 
13th Mar., Eng. cols. fraud injurious both to Government and the general 
sees public. The wonder of it is that there is a much 
better arrangement in regard to simple ‘ registered letters.’...... No separate 
register and daily checking is made at the place, whence the money order i 
issues, nor any other advice is sent to the Post Offices of destination than the on 
con 2667—9 | 


yatta? 


at PS 


mént, firstly,” ni ha ‘receiving Post Offi 
rs 0 Hy et.’ In the'Sessions case, we. pire take cre 
y were pub inthe Nasik Post Office... The 
ce ha me ns : ‘to detect the fraud paid the money 
Bide.’ leediless to say the system stands self-condemned. “A 
rm wou pilioe rg these frauds. All money orders should be sepa- 
ected, nutmbered and checked and then handed over to the carriers, 
sarate advice should be sent to each delivery office as to how many 
‘money orders have been sent to them. ‘These latter should make no delivery 
‘not warranted by this separate advice. Frauds would thus be easily detected. 
“At: present they are detected only when the money order accounts and 
oe come to central checking offices and a delay of months occurs.” 


50. “The steamship Bidri, which recently returned from Jeddah; 

had 764 Hajis on board, out of whom 24 died 

ANeded hardships during the voyage. The Hajis complain bitterly 
‘suffered by the Hajis on yeoarding the trouble and inconvenience they had 


<4 the 8. 8. Bidrion undergo on the way out. Owing to shortage of 
er return voyage from 


(S¥ HO. 


eka al fuel the steamer had to halt several times on the 
Muslim Herald (18), Voyage for coaling. ‘here were 40 passengers over 
15th Mar. the licensed limit on board the ship and the food 


served out to the pilgrims was bad and unwholesome.”’ 


i Be. We showed last week that. the Court of the Judicial Commissioner 
i in Sind is much undermanned and needs to he 
4B Suggestion for the strengthened by the addition of two more Judges if 
appointment of an Indian jt js to maintain the dignity that properly belongs to 


Judge in the Judicial it and to enjoy the esteem and confidence of the 
Commissioner's Court in Tie 


ee », Fos 
- ei ay Rapin WS 
an 


Sind public which it should be able to command. But 
: Sind Journal (25), 9th there is another, and to us an equally important, 
; May. _ suggestion which we have to make. From the time 


¢ 


of the constitution of the Court not a single Indian 
Judge has sat on its Bench. This is hardly fair and equitable. It would be 
adding insult to injury’ to say that a qualified Indian cannot be had for the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court. Government experience no difficulty in 
finding competent Indians for the Chartered High Courts in which a certain 
number of posts are reserved for Indians........... What we ask, therefore, 
is that one of the Judgeships, even in the present Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court of three, should be specially assigned to an Indian lawyer who need not 
be either & Civilian or a Barrister, but should be selected from the legal 
profession. But we may safely assume that the strength will be augmented. 
‘When this 1s done, there should be another post reserved foran Indian who 
‘may be either a Civilian, a Barrister or a practising lawyer. We know that 
this demand will be sct down as extravagant and perhaps cheeky. Even some 
timid, diffident and demoralised Indians may be startled at our so-called bold- 
ness. But, as a matter of fact, our demand is very moderate.......... 
The policy of recognising Indian aspirations and Indian talent has of late. 
received a rather powerful impetus in practice, and we refuse to believe that 
1 in the new conditions of the country and with the broader spirit now 
= | dowinating its policy, Government will be disposed to regard our demand as 
ee exorbitant or unreasonable. The present is emphatically the time for 
1. ‘ boldness ’--- generous boldness on Government's part in giving, and loyal 
ie : boldness | on our part in asking and taking.” 
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Legislation. 


tl .*52, “The Honourable Mr. Gokhale introduced a Bill to make better 
a aed , provision for the og poe of ne education 

at the meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 

cen: Re ; held on Thursday.. The central feature .of the Bill 
Elementary © Education is that it endeavours to secure a recognised place 
ek in the gl Legis- in educational policy to the principle of. compulsory 
edacation. In order to do this and in order 
to... give. opponents _ no. opportunity of diverting 
attention to side issues, Mr. Gokhale - hag 
introduced. a very. considerable aleeneps of vinta 
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sin his— Billo © ‘considerable’: that ::sdme:....miay:...wonder:-' whém: the 


principle of compulsion comes in at all. Compulsory education has generally 


-beem associated in the history. of education with free education, but Mr. 
Gokhale has made a.departure in that he proposes to exempt from the pay- 
‘ment of fees children only of parents whose monthly income does not exceed 


rupees ten........... Apart from the arbitrary character of the ten rupee line— 
a man drawing thirty rupees and having three children of the prescribed ages 
would feel the burden of the fees quite as much a8 the ten-rupee-wallah with 
one child. The clause involves practically the preparation of a list of persons 


who earn more than ten rupees ina Municipal or District Board area. : It 


seems to us that this is likely to lead to so much expenditure and opportunities 
of vexatious enquiry, and possibly abuse, that the sum saved in fees cannot 
‘be regarded as sufficiently compensating for the demoralisation that is not 
unlikely to ensue. And, again, the education granted on such terms takes 
on the character of poor relief, while the underlying principle of universal 
education in modern countries is that every child is entitled to receive 
elementary education not as a matter of charity but as one of right at the 
hands of the State. ........ If, however, it is considered essential to retain 
the clause, we should like to see it so modified as to leave the local authorities 
a discretion in fixing and altering the limit of income from time to time accord- 
ing to the economic standard prevalent in their jurisdiction...... woe 2818 BOG 
cur intention to examine at length the details of the Bull, and we have 
referred to this one point now because, in our opinion, it is one of fundamental 
importance As regards the Bill as a whole, we are unable to imagine on 
what grounds it can be opposed. ‘The measure is a purely permissive one, and 
while no Municipality or District Board is required to adopt compulsory 
education, the Bill, if passed, will prevent such occurrences as the vetoing by 
the Local Government of a resolution of the Lihore Municipality making educa- 
tion free in the city. Opinions will differ about the validity of the implication 
behind the Bill that Municipalities and Local Boards generally are more 
likely to take a progressive attitude than Local Governments........... The 
amount of school accommodation to be provided is left to be determined by the 
Department of Public Instruction. Itseems to us at the moment that this not 
verv abstruse matter can be easily determined by the local body concerned and. 
that the introduction of the Department at this stage is not altogether free 
from the possibilities of friction. The Department will, of course, test and 
regulate the quality of the work done........... Such are the main provisions 
of the Bill, and it will be generally admitted that Mr. Gokhale has done his 
best to meet and conciliate every possible authority, interest and susceptibility 
in order to get the association between compulsion and education embodied 
in a legislative enactment. That the measure, if passed into law, will appre- 
ciably accelerate the pace of educational progress, we are far from being 
sanguine. Weshould be sorry if the Bill have the effect of absolving Govern- 
ment of their responsibility in the matter or of superseding their power to 
introduce universal education throughout the country as a matter of high im- 
perial policy. Either of such contingencies would be too heavy a price to pay 
for a legislative recognition of the principle of compulsory education.” 


538. ‘We must congratulate the mover and the general public on Gov-. 
ernment’s allowing the first reading to be carried of 

Indu Prakdsh (52a), the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Bill proposing that 
18th Mar., Eng. cols. in select areas the experiment of free and compulsory 
education should be tried at the discretion of the 

Local Government and that special rates may be allowed to be levied to defray 
the expenses. So much has been written on the subject that we need not 
detail again all the arguments which prove itis high time that in India at. 
least a beginning should now be made in introducing what is a common feature 
of all civilised countries, namely free and compulsory education. Mr. Gokhale 
is gallantly fighting the battle and has the support of the representatives of even 


the Moslems and. the special landed and trade interests, And that Acad 


‘induce the.Government to yield.” 
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ot: Charit ‘18 the fitet Bill introduced i in the 

oa) Bombay Coun by @ non-official member. Before 

3 the E H iononnable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtula introduced 

ues it he: esters 4 several men of light and leading 
ba Oe abay from the majority of whom he got assurances of 
“am, \gupport,.......... We go further. even than the 

' Honourable Mr... Seats and think that the Bill 
should be extended in its scope to embrace religious 


ef caer “We ave no doubt, looking to the views of several members expressed 
in the:Council that the Bill, even if it were meant ‘to affect religious trusts, 
would have been approved of. by all. However, we have to wait for this wider 
“provision and hope that the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim or some other member 


will at no distant date bring forward an amendment to the Bill to include 


religious trusts of all the communities in its provisions. Then only we shall 
‘see the purging of all these trusts of their abuses and the country will 
derive real benefit by their proper use.’ 


55. “The Honourable Members of the local Legislative Council, one 
and all, admitted the existence of those evils which 
Indian Spectator (11), Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtula’s Billis intended to remedy. 


18th Mar. They do not seem to have agreed, as was stated in 


one of the petitions, that all communities were 
satisfied with the manner in which charities are at present administered. 
From a technical point of view, the learned Advocate-General made the 
weightiest contribution to the debate on Tuesday last. This is not the only 
Presidency in which charities are mismanaged, and there are other charities 


which require protection, besides those to which Mr. Ibrahim’s Bill will apply. 


The Government of India may be ina better position to deal with the evil, 
but larger powers are attended with their own drawbacks, for they encounter 
more opposition. The Bombay legislature may set an example to others. 
As a matter of fact, some of the Native States have set an example even 
in the control of religious endowments. The Advocate-General’s speech really 
contained more suggestions for the Select Committee to act upon than objections 
to the consideration of the Bill. It is true that auditors who are mere accouat- 
ants and are ignorant of law wane always lay bare breaches of trust; and it 
is possible that the full benefit of the legislation will not be reaped if the plan 
suggested by Mr. Ibrahim is not improved upoh. The Advocate-General, 
however, ean think out a more effective machinery for the control of the 
charities. Why should we not bring into existence a body of men or an 
office that will be more helpful in dealing with the evil than mere auditors ? 
But even the necessity to submit the accounts for examination will exert a 
wholesome influence on the managers of endowments. Some means must 
be found of cutting short the litigation that may arise under the proposed 
legislation. If the greatest difficulty will be to decide whether a charity is 
religious or secular, surely it must be possible to obtain a decision from the 
High Court without prolonged litigation on so simple a question.” 


56. “ We have to thank His Excellency the Governor for the sympathetic 

and statesmanlike remarks he made on the Honourable 

‘ent ie Sa oe 4)} Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla’s Bill for the compulsory 
registration of Charities........... Strange to say that 


amongstthe objectors were the Advocate-General and the Honourable Mr. 


Setalwad and that one ground of objection from these lawyers was that the Bill 


‘would give rise to~litigation. To this plea the reply of Sardar Davar K. E. 


Mody, though humorous, was most effective, namely that we should not be 
afraid of litigation, since that was one of the: necessary concomitants of. 
modern civVilisation.......... As regards the imperfections of the Bill as 


drafted, well they can be removed in the Committee stage. We would trust 
the Committee in this behalf and let us hope that the efforts of the Honourable 


Mr. Ibrahim to have at least the secular charities protected from abuse will 


‘be crowned with success and that Bombay will give an example to be copied 


by the other Provinces first and then by the Supreme Government. We have 
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to note.that to avoid opposition the Bill limits its scope only to secular chari- 
ties. .What of charities of a semi-seoular and semi-religious character ? 
We, for one,.would include these in the scope of the proposed legislation 
unhesitatingly. If necessary, such charities may be allowed to apportion 
their funds between the secular and the religious objects and let the new 
legislation apply only to the former. But if this extension is thought to be 
foo much and too likely to create strong opposition, let such semi-secular 
and semi-religious charities be excluded entirély. It should be no small 
gain to bring within control the purely secular charities now existing and 
which promise, under the influence of new ideas, to grow rapidly.” 


"57. “Mr. Ibrahim Rabimtulla’s Bill provides safe-guards against mis- 


: Me appropriation and wrong use of charities. As such, 
er ie, — Jy AVN it is hard to understand why it should meet with 

2 public disapproval and much less censure of its aims 
and objects which carry their own commendntion.......... The fact that very 
few cases of mismanagement have been disclosed does offer no indication 
whatever that charities in this country are administered with scrupulous 
integrity........... The Trustees of the Juma Musjid take too much for 
eranted when, in their petition, they go the length of stating that the general 
public, including not only Muhammadans but Hindus, Parsis and other inhabi- 
tants, have been and are quite content with the administration of their 
charities. Vague statements of this kind detract from the value of what 
plausible case the Trustees have made against the Bill. Their opposition to 
it is based upon the ground that it is difficult to draw a rigid line of demar- 
cation between secular and religious charities, known among the Muham- 
madans as ‘ Vakfs.’ bButit is an exaggerated view of the difficulty they 
propose and we can safely rely upon the Council to frame the Act in a manner 
that does not interfere with religious endowments in ever so remote a way.” 


*58. Commenting on the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim’s Charities Bill the 

| Gujarati says :—“ Attempts were made by the late 
Gujardti (34), 19th Mr. Ananda Charlu and the Honourable Mr. Rash 
Mar., Eng. cols. Behari Ghose to introduce a legislative measure in 
the Supreme Legislative Council for counteracting 

the growing evil of the misappropriation of trust funds. But the Government 


of India, which knows how to pass most stringent or re-actionary measures in. 


the teeth of general opposition, also knows when to be nervously timid in deal- 
ing with questions on which enlightened Indian opinion is unanimous.......... 
No doubt it would have been much better if the Government of India, 
which well knows when to be firm and courageous, and even disregardful 
of public opinion, had legislated on comprehensive lines on the subject of 
secular aud religious charities. But since that does not seem possible, we 
entirely agree with the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah that there was no reason 
whatsover why provincial legislation confined to secular charities should not 
be undertaken with a view to achieve whatever good that might be secured 
by bringing them under some kind of independent control. We are glad he 
has lent his powerful support to the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim’s Bill. It is 
also gratifying to us to find that His Excellency the Governor has 
taken up a favourable attitude towards the proposed legislation. He 
supported the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah’s position that provincial 
legislation has the advantage over an all-India enactment in the fact 
that it can be moulded to the special needs and requirements of each 
province. His Excellency rightly observed that the example and experience 
of one province was certain to influence public opinion in the sister provinces, 
and that there was no reason why one province should wait indefinitely until 
the latter were prepared to fall in line with it. If the legislation is subse- 
quently found to be unsuited or to stand in need of amendment, the cumbrous 
and slow-going machinery of the Indian Government need not be set in 
motion, and all the difficulties or defects that may be discovered can be 
removed much more expeditiously in a provincial Legislative Council. The 
evil which the Bill purports to counteract has already assumed the propor- 


tions of a great: public scandal, and we rejoice to note that the Bombay 


Government has resolved to approach consideration of the measure with an 
open mind on the whole subject.” 5 . 
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r such an enactment had long been existing. 
i ae e have been some stray protests against it, but 

they have been due to the misapprehension that the 
proposed enactment would enable Government to 
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r trusts alone and does not touch religious ones at all. Again, it only 


ee : Bec tires them to be registered. It will thus be seen that its opponents have 
ce . been led away by their i ignorance into opposing the interests of their community. 
_ ‘The serious harm done by the absence of such an Act was shown by the 


_ Advocate-General’s remarks about secret, trusts, which in our opinion would 
de avoided by this Bill. The sum and substance of the arguments advanced 
in the Council against the Bill is this that though it 1s good in principle, it is 
too limited in scope. But as His Excellency in agreeing with the Honourable 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta said, it would be better to make a smail beginning 
- than to leave matters as they are: [The Sdn Vartamdn, while granting that 
there are certain drawbacks in the Bill, is in general accord with its 
principles and trusts that the Select Committee will be able to eradicate 
the existing flaws init. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm,in two issues, points out that 
the opposition shown by the Trustees of the Bombay Juma Musjid is 
worthless and got up at the eleventh hour.| 


Education. 


60. The official figures published in the Gazette of India showing the 
progress of education in the country clearly show 
Comments on the pro- that the public have fully responded to Government's 
p Sere oh ee ecard inIndia increased expenditure after education and that they 
Rancher ee tt eee have rid themselves of their former indifference to 
y Samachar (73), 
15th and 18th Mar. education. During the past four years, the expen- 
diture amounted to 5 crores and 59 lakhs, and it is 
gratifying to note that nearly half of this came from private donations and the 
fees of the students. Another more gratifying and practical outcome of Govern- 
ment’s efforts has been the increase in the number of students from 50 lakhs 
to 60 lakhs. This advance by ten lakbs within the last four years is 
no insignificant one when it is rememvered that the number covering 
the whole of the preceding 50 years is only 50 lakhs. We trust that 
this increase will encourage Government to go on increasing the expen- 
diture on education every year. It must be remembered also that 
notwithstanding this increase, India, compared with other civilised countries 
in Europe, devotes very little to education. [In another issue, the paper 
proceeds to consider the position of the several Provinces in the matter of 
education, and points out that while Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Kastera 
Bengal are ahead of the other Provinces, the Punjab and the United Provinces 
are very backward. The paper draws the conclusion that in Northern India, 
education has been backward not only during the past 50 years, but even 
the last four years have not shown much progress. It declares that educa- 
tional progress is, to a large extent, dependent upon the exertions of the 
Provincial Educational Departments and points out this Presidency as an 
illustration in point. It further examines the case of Burma, where nearly 
half the number of students study in schools carried on by private enterprise 
owing to the solicitude of the Buddhist priests in the matter, and urges the 
religious heads in other parts of the country to imitate their example. ] 


61. The Arydvart suggests that with a view to the further encourage- 
: ment of female education a new post of assistant 
Suggestion for the crea- Deputy Educational Inspector should be created 
tion of new posts of for each’ district, and reserved exclusively for 
female Deputy Educa- experienced female teachers educated’in the Female 
at tuspectors. Training Colleges. Itremarks that these posts will 
rydvart ath llth 
Mar. : not only serve as incentives to good work for the 
female teachers in girl monoole, but will ‘also help 


on female education in the Presidency. 


Protest against the 
alleged refusal of admis- 
sion of two Jain students 
into the Poona Male 
Training College. 

Pragati (53), 13th Mar., 
Eng. cols. 


, 


C8 62. ‘““fwo or three ‘Jain boys who tried to get admiission to the 


Poona Training College Jast year were told that they 
could not get the District desired by them as they 
did not belong to the ‘ backward’ classes. Although 
they had successfully stood the preliminary test, they 
had to return home because the authorities did not 
choose to give them the Disfrict they sought. We 
are told that the Muhammadan boys had their own 
way in selecting their Districts on the ground of their 


being ‘backward.’ We are not among those who would grudge such favours 
to our Moslem brethren. Nor do we mind very much the refusal given to 


the Jain boys concerned. But we do say that the authorities were wrong in 
losing even a single qualified boy belonging to one of the classes that 
are scantily represented in the educational service on a ground like the 
above. That department wields an immense influence not only on the 
younger generations but the adult masses of the country and the very fact 
that it is manned almost entirely by one caste is highly objectionable even 
from the point of view of the Government itself. It has often been our un- 
pleasant duty to draw public attention to the mischievous teachings of our 
school-masters, and to our mind the best remedy is to introduce in that 
profession a leaven of the other castes in as large a proportion as_ possible. 
When therefore otherwise qualified boys belonging to the unrepresented 
classes are available, they ought not to be dropped on account of the Districts 
chosen. They should bs given the spheres they select even if it be necessary 
to set aside the qualified candidates of the castes that-at present fill up the 
service. 


Rarlways. 


63. ‘A young Parsi lady, educated in England and with many English 
friends, sends us the following account of what 
happened to her and her sisters in the course of-a 
railway journey :—' On the 28th ultimo I and my two 
sisters who were travelling with me were at the 
Manmad junction, waiting to catch the Calcutta Mail for Bombay. We had 
three first class tickets. When the Caicutta Mail arrived at Manmad Station 
we requested the Guard to find us accommodation in a compartment reserved 
for ladies. He took us toa compartment in which there were already four 
ladies and a considerable amount ofluggage liitered about the compartment....... 
He opened the door for us to get in. One of the ladies, however, tried to 
stop us from getting in, and spoke ina loud ard angry tone that we were 
natives, that we could not travel in a compartment in which there were 
‘Kuropeans, that we were black and they were white. All of the ladies indulged 
in similar offensive and insulting language.......... After we had.taken our 
seats, one of my sisters said aloud that it was disgusting t» be treated like this 
by foreigners non-HKnglish in our own country and that she had never experien- 
ced such treatment anywhere else in Kurope or Ceylon, whereupon one of the 
ladies said in a low voice “ Oh, foreigners, that is disaffection.’’........ ae 
had to wait for one hour at the Manmad Station. There was a first class 
waiting room there for Huropeans and Kurasians. We looked in vain for one 
fan “Indian: 16G1O6, 0s .ss0s Knowing the ladies’ personally, we make 
no doubt as to the facts of the case. We know nothing of the four 
English ladies with whom they had the encounter, though the names 
of two of them seem to have been ascertained. What can one say 
about their behaviour? A rude Englishman is undesirable enough, 
but a rude, vulgar, heartless Englishwoman in India is something 
infinitely worse. Note the employment of the word Disaffection by one of 
the quartette. Is it not just the way of creating disaffection? No wonder 
that racial ill-feeling haz penetrated the Zenana, and that in spite of the 


A railway incident. 
Indian Spectator (11), 
18th Mar. 


generous efforts of English and Indian ladies of position to control this dange-. 


rous tendency, incidents like the one under notice are bound to make matters 
worse. Juet us hope the incidents are rare and that the danger which 
thoughtful persons in both communities apprehend is exaggerated. But that 


90h | rio  Bedit mm?) and. ‘ disaffection: are. 
vib a plo ably: patent. That any English- 
hould=end. | nierself to this propaganda’ of 
«the ie wh my have met English ladies here 
| dible - sometimes does happen in India. 
assul nha that none of the four passengers. 
lady of social or official position. And how 
| Fi: be: put» ‘down? “An: appeal to Cesar is always embarrass- 
often. “ineffectual: But the Railway authorities ought to issue 
ringer jt instructions to their subordinates to report’ such cases after taking 
down the names of the offenders. The Railway staff is usually invertebrate 
in this respect, where it happens to be Indian, and where it is Huropean 
it not infrequently prefers to let the Indian passengers know their place. A 
passenger who has a ticket is entitled to the full use of it with his fellow- 
passengers of whatever race or nationality. ‘The proposal to provide separate 
accommodation for HKuropeans and Natives seems to us to be a remedy that 

a * is worse than the evil itself. Besides perpetuating race distinction and 
ee | making comradeship more difficult, it actually aggravates the evil. We 
cs have known Native passengers rigorously kept out of the carriages reserved 
for Europeans even on emergencies, whilst Kuropean passengers cooly walk 

at a pinch into those set apart for Indians. Then it means so much more 

of rolling stock. By the way, what is the meaning of carriages set apart for 

: ‘EKuropean ladies’ and ‘Native women’? And why are there not common 
te waiting rooms at certain stations for passengers ?” 
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Native States. 


64. It is a pleasure to us to note that the Bombay Government have 
nee , made arrangements for the administration of Juna- 
Political Bhomino (85) gadh which will be received with very great satis- 
17th Mar. ’ faction. To those who have even the slightest 
| acquaintance with the state of affairsin Junagadh 
the arrangemetitis are Sure to appear excellent and quite satisfactory. We 
a hope the public will not be disappointed in their expectations about 
ae Mr. Rendall. In our opinion, there are certain posts in the State which also 
fs). : require to be filled up with Huropean officers: unless this is done, the long- 
standing corruption which has steadily taken root in Junagadh will never be 
bc removed. [Elsewhere the paper publishes a long letter from a correspondent, 
' | alleging official corruption during the late Nawab’s life and calling for the 
i | appointinent of a Commission of Inquiry J 
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Collectors and District Wactctraies ae: Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notuce, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
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500 


1,000 


500 


po 
950 
275 
475 


Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brih-| 1,250 


man) ; 30. | 
Manil4l Chhabéram Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahmin) ; 43. 


Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52... 


A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


Shir Biharilal ; 
40 


Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) ;; 


500 


~ 
+ 


bec as a4 


ee 


aay a 
Mh D. ee a 


&- 
a 


an % 
tk 


‘Vritt ... 


A'ryévart oe eee 


. | 99 Bakul eo@ eto 


102 | Chandrakant oes 
108 |Chandrodayi ... 
| 104 | Chikitsak ... ove 
'  ~ 105 | Chitragupta sie 
' 106 Chitramaya Jagat 


“107 | Daivadnya Samachar 


108 DeshkAlvartmén om 


$0) | Hekwee 
110 | Dharwar Vritt ... 
111 | Din Bandhu oie 


112 Din Mitra eee eee 


118 | Dnyd4n Chakshu ... 
| 114 | Dnyén Sd4gar_sia.. 
116 |Indu-Prakésh... 
116 | Jagadddarsh ose 


oes Do. . eee wee 


«| Gadag (Dharwar)... 


a 


eee Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 


eee Isl4mpur ees ee6 


Do. 


Weekly 


...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. 
..|Chiplun (Ratnd- Do. 
giri). 
| Belgaum ... sal Os 
...| Karad (Sdétdra) ...) Do. 
ee| Poona ove ...| Monthly 
...| Bombay... od: a 
«| Hrandol ... o-.| Weekly 


...| Wai (Satara) oe 


.-| Dharwar ... ee 
eS eer 


eee Poona eee eee 


eoe Bombay ove obs 


eo-| FOODS ae sane 


as Dhulia (West Khan- 


@0oe 


Fortnightly 


Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. 3 ee0 
Do. oes 
Do. ee*@ 
Daily eee 
Weekly ... 
Do. eee 
Do P eee 
Do. See 
Do. eee 
Do, ee 
Fortnightly 
Weekly eve 


...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Brah- 


...| Késhinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 


G. R. Mannar a : Hind u (Deshasth Brdb- 
man); 42. 


Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 

aishnav Bréhman). 

Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindo 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. ; 


Gaurishankar Raémprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. ‘ 


Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman); 53. 


Hari Dharméraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani); 
81, 
Vinayak Sitaram Purohit, Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 20. 


Hari Bhikd4ji SAmant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
man); 44, 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 44. 


Hindu 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kdmat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 


Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahmin) ; 22, | 


Vindyak Néndébhdi Wagal ; Hindu (Déiwa- 
dnya): 45. 


min); 386. 


Brahman) ; 46, 
...| K, H. Mudvedkar Hindu ;(Bréhman) _... 
...| Vithal G. Kokte; Hindu (Marétha): 25... 


...| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 


...| Kashinéth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 


...| FE. F. Gordon & Co, 
...| Govind Naéréyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman); 51. 

«| Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 84. 

| Hari Ndérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Bréhman) ; 41. —_ 

--| Narsinha Chintaman Kelkar,  B.A., 


eee} LAdAV 


.| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdéhman) ; 50, 


.| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Damodar Ganesh Pddhye; 
hada Brahmin); 50, 


(Saraswat 


Hindu (Kar- 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


(Yajurvedi Brdhman) ; 29. 


Balkrishna 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 42. 


LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38, 
«| Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 


Updsani; Hindu 


100 


Po Peek i oe 
¢ , , ay b 


“No. | Nameof Publication. | Where Published. Edition. _. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


124 Madhukar eee ore oes Belgaum YT: eee Weekly eee ese Janaérdan Nardyan Kulkarni ; Hindu 815 
| 3 (Sdraswat Brahman) ; 82. igs 
125 | Mahérashtr& Vritt | Satara  .. o| Monthly ... oe Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ‘Hindu (Mar4-| 800 
if ; 24, 

. | 


126 | Moda Vritt oe »-.| Wai (Satdra) ooo} Do. i .».| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 100 
| Brahman) ; 29. 


127 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay ... «| Daily ws se] Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu| 1,500 
Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 39. 
128 Mumbai Vritt eee eee Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee e+ ese eee 


129 | Mumukshu eee »..| Poona rae ocel | Oe ove ...| uakshuman Rémchandra  Pangarkar; 1,500 
: Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 35. 
180 | Nasik Vritt oe ».| Nasik oes eos =D, ove ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 206 


: Brahman) ; 24. : | 
131 | Pandhéri Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Shold-| Do. eee ...| Govind Sakh4r4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About i fg 
pur). | Brdhman) ; 44. 150 mi 
182 | Prabhat... eee ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, OB. A., 400. 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. | 
133 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 { 
| desh), Brahman) ; 44. f 


134 | Prakdsh ..u eee eco] SOEATA aes v-{ Do. eee ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brdhman) ; 33. 


135 |Réshtrabodh ... ...| Poona ... .| Monthly... _—...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat ... ... «| 800 vi 


136 | Rdshtrodaya aa inl es ‘i a a ron |S. K. Da&mle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 
man); 80. ay 


137 | Saty4 Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... +] Weekly =... .»-| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan|} 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 27. 


138 |Shetkari ... ... ...{ Ahmednagar... Do. s,s (1) Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A., LL.B.;} ty 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 40. | a 
(2) Shivram Eknath Bharde; Hindu (De- 
shastha Brahmin) ; 48. 
(3) Nagnath Laxman Ranade, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanastha Brahmin) ; 28. 


189 | Shiv4ji Vijaya ... ...| Sholapur ... 4 Do. ais ...| Madvala4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 


140 | Sholdpur Samachar «| Do. ae ae. 0 eve! Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 50... 400 


~ _ ‘ - at 
ee 
~ . 
at “ 7 
ob -~ 


141 | Shri Say4ji Vijay — »--|/ Bombay | Do, oe _ oe-{Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company, Limited,|. 5,000 
Manager Daémodar Sdvlé4r4m Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


142 | Shri Shanu ie ee ehh «| Do, ove ..| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
Brdhman) ; 28. : 


143 | Shubh Suchak ..,  ...) Do, eae as »»  eee| Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 Le 
| (Chitpdwan Brahman). | 


ieee eee a ee | 1,000 th 


145 |Sumant ... - .. «| Kardd (Satara) .../ Do. see see (1) Mahddev DAdmodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
| Balvant Kolhépure; Hindu (Sdraswata 


Brahman) ; 35. 
146 | Vaidyak Patrika ... »«-| Bombay... wh: oe roe ca 


147 | Vichéri.. oes ...| Karwar (K4nara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;| About 
Zs Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


148 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...) Kolhapur ... —...| Weekly ...  ...|Bhujangrao T. $Gdekwad; Hindu) 590 
(Maratha) ; 25. : 3 


149 | Vinod  ... «. «| Belgaum... _ ...| Fortnightly ..-| Dattétraya Rdémchandra Kulkarni; Hindu} 150 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 


150 | Vishvabandhu ... ...| Kolhapur ...  ...| Weekly ase’ ee Balwant Krishna Pisal ; Hindu (Mardth1) ;| exe 
coe 

151 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... ...| Monthly eee eee! (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ... 700 

(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 


Sdraswat Brdhman). 
152 | Vrittasdr... cee o-.| Wa4i (Satara) ooo] Weekly ase .»-| Ganesh Rémchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit-| 250 
| pawan Brdhman) ; 40. 
153 | Vyépéri ... ss» | Poona www] Do, wwe sss] Nd Didi Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500 : 
| © man) ; 42. 
154 | Warkari ...  .. | «| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Fortnightly .--| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 300 
) put )» | Brahman) ; 35, 


% 
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yes -/\Name caste and age of Editor. 


‘Botmbay rei a Weekly (sie |... Mohamed: Ress Haji Alli; Persian Mukamid . 400 
erat at} . madan (Shiah) ; 35, 


156 | A'tt&b4-Sind Sukkur (Sind) «.| Weekly... .».| Shéams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muhaim- 500 
ak ia | | eee BY ah | boned oak , madan (Abro) * 24. : 


. 
t 


_-... OVEROT | Khairkhth..-... sat Eddins (Sind) ...} Do. os ---| Hakim ~ oo ne Hindu) — 700 
168 | Probst... =... ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ..) _..| Lekhraj Mec ie (Amil); 45...) 500 
“159 Sind Sudhér’ 1 dine al Karachi (Sind) ca Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
_ 160 Sind Kosati sco? vee) Siiiieeele find)...| Do.  ... a. Chelérdm Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ;} 550 
La eo 2 BO! Urpv. 


».161 | Bombay Punch Bahddur... Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ..-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,200 
| Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


162 | Mufide-Rozgar ......| ‘Do. save oes he ccs: ope] MRO DOU FIOMOEN. ic ics a 


163 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér —.....,—s«dDoz ac: gel ee ae .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 300 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. : 


GUJARATI AND HInpDr. | : : nasi 
164 | Jain sass wel Bombay... s.| Weekly... —-.., Bhagubhéi Fatechand Ké4rbhéri; Hindu! 2,600 N 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


| 
| 


2 165 | Jain Mitra ~<a 2 3 eg Bitel Pemdd dain. 4. sie ail 2,000 


166 | Jain Saméchér ...  ...) Ahmedabad _—...| Weekly... e Vadilél Motilél Shah; Hindu (Dasa Shri-| 1,100 
Be Ae ee | mali Jain) ; 30. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report js the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is thes when the long a (S [ or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = u in gun) is, to prevent coniusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


. D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded: with caution. 


Mite ry 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, | Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, a 
Anoro- Manunt, | 
52a] Indu Prakdsh __... ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily ‘an ...| Damodar Savlaram Yande; Hindu (Mara-} 2,000 
GUJARATI. begat 
77a; Garjana a. ue .».| Anmedabad ove Weekly... ass eenene ove 
ManRarTHI. | 
149) Vishradnti ... ee cas Bombay va ...| Weekly =... ...| Ramdas Purmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28. 400 


The publication of Nos. 16 and 142 is temporarily suspended. 
No. 105, the Editor of the Chitragupia is Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhada Brahmin) ; 40; circulation is 10. 
No. 108, the Deshkdlvartamdn and No. 132, the Prabhit have ceased to exist. 
No, 122, the Khdndesh Samdchdr is most irregular. 
No. 135, the Rdshtrabodh has ceased to exist. 


Nos. 18 the Indu of Bombay has ceased to exist. 


No. 91, the place of publication of the paper is Surat and not Baroda. 
No. 115, the Indu Prakish (Marathi daily) has been converted into an Anglo-Marathi daily. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. _ | 
i. “The Royal Proclamation has been issued fixing the 12th 


ie December for the Coronation Durbar at Delhi. 
Suggestions for national The Viceroy has been commanded to make the 


gifts on the occasion of arrangements. So far as the King-Ewmperor is con- 
Ag acum Durbar st cerned personally, His Imperial Majesty has done 

Indes. Prakash (52a) all that he could to s _ practically what a deep 
25th Mar. Eng. cols, | 924 abiding personal interest he feels in his 


homage to his rule. We have no doubt that from the spectatorial and 
gsthetic point of view, the Durbar will be a unique success and we will 


have not only an excellent Royal address but throughout those parts of India 


which will have the good fortune.of having the King-Emperor and his worthy 
spouse in their midst, will have a hundred and one tokens of that parental 
regard from their sovereign, which go far to cement and consecrate those 
ties of love and loyalty, which though tenderer then tendrils are yet mightier 


than guns or bayonets, or, we may add, than Deportation Regulations or 


Seditious Meetings and Press Acts. But for all that the credit will be due 
entirely to the King-Emperor and Empress personally. To thoughtful 
politicians, the more interesting—and an extremely important question is, 
what measures the responsible Ministers of His Majesty will adopt as a 


tangible setting for the Royal presence at the head of the Durbar— what great 


gifts to the Indian nation will they enable the King-Emperor to announce as 


material embodiments of his own good will and graciousness—a good will 


and graciousness, which at least the present Ministers and the party m power 
and the present Viceroy and the Secretary of State profess to share in no 
small degree? A remission of any taxation we cannot expect—we must not 
hope for. The usual remissions of sentences to prisoners in jail are not 
matters of much moment, unless conspicuous amongst them are freé pardons 
to political offenders, who are in durance for no worse acts than offensive 
speeches or writings. The Durbar ought to be signalised by some great. 
boons, which will be for the people at large, and which might have epoch-- 
making results..,....... Wemay have a second great instalment.of Reforms, 
whereby our new Councils may have a greater predominance of popular 
element and greater rights and privileges. Another good move might be 
towards reducing to the minimum the want of fixity. of land tenure that 
is one of the greatest curses of our land-revenue systems in the ryotwdri 
districts. We may well be given the precious gift of free and compulsory 
education. Another highly valuable gift may well be the establishment of 
great technological institutes at the important provincial capitals. Indians 
may be given the privilege of volunteering. We could name several such 
concessions of a far-reaching character, which will touch the heart of the 
whole nation, of prince and peasant. The great question is, will the Ministers 
perceive the necessity and muster up the will and the courage to act.” 


2. “The debate in the Imperial Legislative Council on the 
excise duties on cotton cloth manufactured in the: 

Comments onthe Hon- Indian mills has been read with deep interest 
ourable Mr. Dadabhoy’s g]l over India. The principle of that odious tax 
resolution in the Imperial involved political issues of far-reaching importance. 


Legislative Council on the oe | 
Tiiktce' Resles Viton veseseeee Hyminent British statesmen have now and 


Praja Bandhu (44), %gain accepted the principle that the only moral 
19th Mar, Sng. i justification for the British Rule over India lies 
in the fact thatif is administered in the interests 

of India. The excise duties are an open violation of the principle. It was 


expected that the question would be taken up at the first opportunity. The 


surplus for the year now closing afforded such an opportunity, and the zealous . 


Mr. Dadabhoy moved a resolution in the Council to the effect that the duties 
be remitted,.,........ We think the defeat is a complete moral victory. Indian 
members, who on other political questions are in direct antagonism to one 
another, unanimously supported the motion of Mr. Dadabhoy, There is 
complete unisop between Indians of ql] shades of opition on this point. The 


Indian Empire and the millions who render loving: 


6 extremists ids meet and join hiatide: Mr. Déddbhoy and 
opported him spoke with great restraint and moderation, but it 
his re, © Pa 908e that the tind of the speeches in’ the Council 
quately represents the intensity of the feeling of the people on 
stion.. Th ese 3 excise duties are believed, rightly or wrongly, to be an 
iniquitous and ret impost laid and maintained for the benefit of a section 
of the Br tish nation and against the obvious interest of the Indian people. 
‘We are merely. stating the fact. It is perhaps possible to say something in 
“smpport « of them, as Mr. Clark endeavoured to do, but in the present state of 
their mind the people will not believe it. It is simply ludicrous to plead for 
16 interests of the handloom weavers. The process of extinguishing them 
was begun by the East India Company and the British Government long 
-ago,.and still continues unchecked. The Times of India puts the ques- 
tion in a nutshell. It says ‘The one issue is whether the excise is for the 
interest of India. Whatever the importing houses may say, the only answer 
to that is an uncompromising negative.’ Though the resolution ts techni- 
cally lost, we are sure it will be repeated every year till our point is gained, 
and justice is done to India. We hope also that our countrymen of all 
classes will show the importance they attach to the matter by publicly thanking: 
Mr. Dadabhoy and all those who voted with him. Nay more, in a practical way 
we should show that we are determined to help our industries and to dis- 
courage Lancashire tactics by strengthening our resolve not to buy her 
fabrics, but to patronise our own only. We need not import into the matter 
any. tinge of race prejudice or race hatred, but it is perfectly open to us to 
show practically our strong disapproval of Lancashire by avoiding her goods. 
This may involve a little iaconvenience now and then, or a little expense, but 
all of us have got to accept such inconvenience and sacrifice. We are to 
bear this for our country. The member for the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce, who opposed the motion, is a big importer of Manchester cloths. 
He would be acting against his own interest, if he voted otherwise. We 
must act according to our own interests. If we must import Manchester 
cloths, why not send orders direct, and do away with the rich Angto-Indian 
merchants who fatten at our expense ? If dealers were more sensible, they 
would adopt the course sooner or later, though the nobler and more patriotic 
way is to purchase our own goods exclusively.” 


3. “Ever since the institution of Public Service in this country and 

REPO rete the acknowledgment on the part of the Government 

: Honourable Mr. Subba 2 *he claims of Indians to something more than 
Rao’s resolution in the mere clerkship, there have been keen struggles on 
Imperial Legislative | the part of the Indian people to get more of the real 

Council re Indians and cream where they were formerly satisfied with pieces 

ae Dycvray geese ne and crumbs thrown to them. It is due to the. 

reentat heview » Government to say that they have often publicly 

br phe Spect- scknowledged these rights. But owing to the slack- 

WORE AAAs es ness and indifference of the executive authorities 

and the opposition of a certain class of Anglo-Indians, all the reforms were 

allowed to rest quietly in the pigeon-holes of the Secretariat. Hven so 
important a resolution as that of simultaneous examinations in India and 

England, though passed by the House of Commons, remains a dead letter: 

It was to remove these inequalities and the ‘standing causes of irritation 

that the Honourable Mr. Subba Rao brought forward his Public Service 
Resolution before the Imperial Council. It was a perfectly reasoned-out and 

ie moderate case he placed béfore the Council and well-deserved the support 
as accorded to it by all non-official members. The principles he enunciated for 
—— —— the guidance of the Government in future regarding appointments to the Public 
a Service may well be summarised as follows :—(1) Appointments should not 
be the monopoly of any particular class or creed but should be shared equally: 
by all classes of people. (2) The Indian Civil Service should not be allowed 
to consider all the high appointments as its own sacred preserve. (3) Com-. 
pe etitive examinations for different branches of the Public Service should be 
Siem eld simultaneously in England and India. (4) The system of nomination 
ee should be ‘ne (5) The iniquitous distinction between the Imperial and 
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Provincial Services should be abolished. It is because these salutary 
ptinciples are disregarded that Mr. Subba Rado urged for the appointment of 
& Commission of Inquiry. Mr. Gokhale supporting this resolution drew atten- 
tion tothe total absence of Indians in the higher departments of Public 
Works and Railways. The defence offered by the Honourable Mr. Earle: was 
a very lame one and adduced in some points arguments which were entirely 
wanting in depth and soundness. It makes one smile rather cynically to read 
Mr. Earle’s plea that the holding of simultaneous examinations in England and 
India would harm the cause of liberal education. Indeed John Bull has been 
philanthropically injuring his own liberal education that India may be supplied 
with good Civil Servants! What next? Mr. Harle and the other Govern- 
ment members were good enough to say that the question of a greater parti- 
cipation of Indians in the Public Service of the country was engaging the 
best attention of the Government which was making inquiries about the 
subject. On the basis of this promise’ the resolution was withdrawn for a 
year. Letus waitand see.’ [The Indian Spectator says:—‘ Apart from 
the Government's opposition to the appointment of a Commission, the enquiry 
promised on the one hand, and the withdrawal of the motion on the other, 
showed a spirit of ‘ give and take’ which so far may be accepted as the best 
guarantee of the success of the constitutional reforms under which such 
resolutions are moved, as it is also a proof of the capacity of the officers to 
accommodate themselves to the new situation.’ | 


4. Although the Government have not accepted the Honourable 
Deisbiiy Banidehde (12 Mr. Subba Rao’s motion recommending the appoint- 
O1st ie ’ ment of a mixed Commission to consider the claims 
of Indians to higher and more extensive employ- 
ments in the Public Service, it can be safely hoped that much good will result 
from the discussion over it. Considering the very sympathetic reception 
accorded to the motion by the Honourable Mr. Earle on behalf of Government, 
Mr. Subba Rao may be said to have used his discretion wisely in withdrawing 
his resolution and acceding to the Honourable Mr. EHarle’s desire to allow 
Government a year’s time to inquire into the matter and arrive at a satis- 
factory solution. Years of discussion of the subject have not served to free 
the question from the drawbacks with which it has been beset and so the 
present willingness on the part of Government to consult local administrations 
will be gratefully acknowledged. The non-fulfilment of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Public Service Commission had been a standing grievance 
of the educated classes and Lord Curzon’s refusal to open the question at 
the instance of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale had embittered popular feel- 
ing in the matter. The Honourable Mr. Karle has now come forward with 
a promise to rectify the mistake and if possible to set apart some of the 
higher posts for qualified Indians. His observations found a ready echo 
from other official members who one after another stated what steps were 
being taken to admit more Indians into their respective departments. 
These statements embolden us in the hops that Governmant’s promise 
to consider the question will result in a world of good to the country. In 
conclusion, we cannot but congratulate the Honourable Mr. Subba Kao on 
this very hopeful result of his efforts. 


*5. “In reply to a question about the forthcoming Bengali vernacular 
journal which is receiving a heavy subsidy from 
Comments on the the Government of that province, the Under Secre- 
discussion in the Imperial tary of State, Mr. Montagu, told the House of 
cc ll ”€ Commons that Lord Morley had acquiesced in the 
5 ° ° ° . 
Indian Social Reformer arrangement, but was communicating with the 
(10), 26th Mar. Government of India as to other experiments in that 
mecuags line. The Secretary of State seems to be unaware 


that the Bengal experiment is not the first or the only one that has been already 


undertaken. | The Bombay Government would seem to have done the pioneer- 
ing in this direction, though toe fact was not authoritatively known to the 
public before it was included ina reply to a question recently put in the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council. We do not know if the Government. of 
Bombay can aver with the same amount of truth as the Bengal Government 
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oe mi cai my zie’ f r-minded, cas to Bay wiendly: tna in: the 
an among the “Marathi j ournals, there are newspapers like 

| Indu . rakdsh, the. udhdrak and the Subodh Patrika, 

| ne eae sh xe i t hemselvés appreciative of the measures of Govern- 
ee... bed: to do good to the public. Unless, therefore, the object is 
oe 2 @ a newspaper which will:turn a Kind eye to the mistakes of Govern- 
eas pug pte indulge in an undiscriminating eulogy of its every act, the need 
for ‘a subsidised newspaper in the most enlightened Presidency in India is 
not quite obvious. It only illustrates the danger of Government adopting 
the practice of subsidising journals. Beginning with the object of counter- 
acting misrepresentation, it is almost sure to acquire a taste for indiscriminate 
adulation... The Bombay experiment is noteworthy in another respect. The 
Government of Bengal, when it contemplated the idea of a subsidised journal, 

| ae took care to select for the purpose a veteran Indian journalist who, apart 
aes from this episode, has always stood high in the estimation of his countrymen. 
ee The Government of Bombay has, if our information be correct, followed an 
altogether different plan. It has given its patronage to an Anglo-Indian 
a journalist, the proprietor of the Advocate of India........... This policy of 
at | _ gsubsidising papers stands on a different plane altogether from measures such as 
Vig | the Press Act, the Seditious Meetings Act and even deportations without trial. 
These latter are meant to counteract mischief, real or supposed, and can be 
justified on the ground that the State has the same right of self-defence as the 
individual. Butitis only by a wide stretch of language that subsidising a 
| newspaper can be included in this category. Ifthe press, why not the plat- 
ae form ? What is there to prevent Government from employing paid orators to 
i harangue the multitude in favour of Government measures? Will it conduce 
Ne to the safety of the State to have this kind of artificial opinion propagated 
{ among the people? Will it conduce to the dignity of the State? Is it cal- 
culated to raise the tone of public opinion. Is Government sure that it is 
4 likely to gauge real public feeling through a subsidised press? Is it not 
e| deliberately impeding its own means of keeping in touch with the actual 
i. state of the public mind? The Honourable Member who defended this 
| policy in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council said that it was a common thing 
in Continental Europe to subsidise journals. Since how long has ‘the Eng- 

lishman in India ceased to be proud of his owu native institutions and begun 

to cultivate an admiration for continental methods which he has hitherto 
ridiculed and despised ? And is itreally strengthening England’s position 

in India to hold that continental methods are more adapted to her needs 

Te than English methods? How would the continental men take this com- 
pliment to their methods? Sometimes men do talk strange things.” ) 
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6. “Almost an ocean of self-righteous indignation seems to have 
Satis Secelater (11) been emptied on the Government of Bengal’s pro- 
95th Mar P “~’? posal to subsidise a vernacular journal. On prin- 
ciple we cannot approve of the proposal, but we see 

little harm in trying the experiment in a province where independence has 
comé tomean going ‘ against the Government ’ almost as a matter of religion. 
Rai Bahadur Norendra Nath Sen is about the last person to abuse his trust— 
for a trust it undoubtedly is. If it fails, he will be the first to give up the 
experiment........... Is it not strange that the Government of Bengal, who 
have so often been formally assured of the ‘loyalty’ of their leading citizens, 
should be driven to subsidising a newspaper ? What becomes of the ‘ loyalty’ 
then, and of the Government’s acknowledgment of the loyalty? Presumably 
i the parties understand each other. A more excellent way for the provincial 
i. Government, perhaps, wculd have been to advise their schools and colleges, 
a. and the local boards, to subscribe for copies of the best newspaper going....... 
Any way, it is idle to talk of an ‘independent’ newspaper. There is. none 

such that is run on business lines. If Government does not help it (and it 
‘should not), the Raja or Nawab does, or the Zamindar or Jagirdar, the mill- 

owner or merchant, the politician or public orator—these mostly with other 
people’s money. There are s0 many ways of rendering aid in return for 
a ‘service received. Newspaper men have to live like others, and business is 
me es ea -business. all over the world, just as human nature is human nature. 


is open and above board,.in spite of adverse.criticism from some who will 
strain at the the gnat and swallow the camel.” 


7. “We cannot imagine more painful news ‘than that the Liberal 


| Lord Morley, who was once the free editor of an 
Indu Prakdsh (52a), %0dependent organ in a country having no subsidised 
90th Mar., Eng. cols. and. papers, should have acquiesced in the plan adopted 
22nd Mar. - for the two Bengals to have subsidised organs at. 
the huge cost of Rs. 65,000 and Rs. 20,000 per 
annum’ and that hg should be at present’on the way to allow the introduction 
of the system in other provinces. We are told that the step was taken 
on the initiation of the Supreme Government. It is, therefore, clear that. 
the reactionary forces that have influence enough in the Calcutta and 
Simla Secretariats have overborne both the new Viceroy and Lord Morley, 
who is once again our Secretary of State, wedded as formerly to the policy of 
conciliation modified by -high-handedness and of repression softened by con- 
cessions. ‘l'o many readers the Government declaration made in Council must 
have come as a surprise that we in Bombay have a subsidised organ—the Jagad 
Vritt—ticr which the proprietor, who, we believe, is ths same as the owner of the 
Advocate of India, receives a subsidy in the form of the purchase of 10,000 copies 
at a cost of Rs. 15 000 per annum. We understand that the J agad Vritt 
receives similar patronage at the hands of the CO. P. and Berar Government. 
So Bombay has the discredit of having the degenerating phenomenon of a 
State-patronised newspaper. But the experience of Bombay is such as to 
answer most effectively all the arguments urged on behalf of Government in 
support of having 1 subsidised newspaper in a province as an antidote against 
seditious writings in the vernacular press. We have no desire to disparage 
whatever merits the Jagad Vritt possesses, or to speak of a contemporary 
lightly, even though it receive a subsidy in one form or another. But public 
interests demand that it should be stated with all the emphasis that we can 
command, that even though the people had no clear idea of the arrangement 
made between the proprietors of the Jagad Vrité and the Government, still it 
never has been an organ to which the literate masses have turned either for 


political light or for the representation of popular grievances. Nor has that 


organ by itself diminished in any way the circulation much less the hold of 
what may be called the non-pro-Government organs. So far as guiding the 
public opinion in right directions, as against misrepresentations of seditiously 
inclined press, is concerned, that work has fallen on the shoulders of the 
independent moderate papers and right well have they done it. We 
appreciate the value of the Government contention that repression alone. 
is a negative measure and that some constructive work is needed to 
cultivate amongst the masses right political views. But we are sure 


that. the most effective means for the purpose are Press Communiques. 


and bulletins and if necessary let Government conduct themselves some. 
organs of their own. A subsidised papar can never hold its own against 
the finger of scorn that is bound to be pointed at it. ‘The subsidy is, there- 
fore, a wanton misuse of public money.” [The paper in a subsequent issue 


writes in its vernacular columns:—The debate in the Imperial Council on. 


subsidised journalism in India brings to light the deplorable fact how the. 
liberty-loving Englishman has been enervated by his sojourn in India and 


is afraid of the writings of even the loyal but outspoken section. of the Indian. 
Press. We do admit that Indian newspapers are sometimes misled .in. 


making remarks and in gratuitously attacking Government, but the same is 
the case even with papers conducted by Englishmen. Then :why should 
native newspapers alone come under the displeasure of Government? On 
the whole we think that Government has committed a grievous mistake in 
embarking upon the policy of subsidising newspapers, which is utterly at 
variance with English ideals. | | 


8. “ Rao Bahadur Joshi was the principal spokesman of the Council 
Comments on the dis- his time and bore himself splendidly with his 
cussion on educational earnestness, eloquence and masterly grasp of figures 
matters in the last Session and statistics. Mr. Nevinson has devoted a chapter 
of the Bombay Legislative in his ‘New India’ to this wonderful man whom 
Council. he described as ‘ revelling in figures’. His resolu- 
_ Oriental Review (1), tion .on the question of fees was opportune as it 
22nd Mar... evoked a full discussion and informed the- public 
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_——s«\ . ittimately, two facts are beyond dispute in this connection. The masses of 


““Goverament~and* the leading Indian publicists 
tis no ‘exaggeration to say that the recent resolu- 
ont announcing the probability of raising fees fell like a 

the people who were sericusly concerned as to the results 

ising the fees.. Mr. Joshi proposed, therefore, that ‘ Govern- 

-. gaent be pleased not tc raise the scale of fees in Government High Schools.’ 
s JFbis the plea of the Government that they cannot afford to extend the sphere 
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“a eae ae eo 4 ‘ol ‘education as they are at present engaged in improving the quality of educa- 
tion. - We appreciate the efforts of the Government to improve the quality of 


education, but cannot concede the point that the improvement of the quality 
means necessarily a curtailment of the quantity of education. It is the 
spread of education with the help of cheap fees to which this country is indebt- 

. @d for the unifying of the public life and ithe progress, material, moral and 
intellectual, which is witnessed under the egis of the British rule. Whatever 
may be the reasons brought forward by the Government for the raising of fees, - 
it goes without saying that it will be a serious check to the progress of the 
country. It lies upon the Government to improve the quality of education, 
but such an improvement must go side by side with the spread of education. 
One of these must not be undertaken at the expense of the other. We see 
manifested a tendency on the part of several Anglo-Indian papers to represent 
or rather misrepresent that the extension of benefits of higher education to 
the poorer classes of students is extremely injurious as 1t will, in their opinion, 
flood the country with the proverbial ‘ disaffected B. A.’ We have no reason 
to suppose that the view of these Anglo-Indian writers is entertained by the 
Government, but we. must seriously caution the latter against and dilly-dally- 
ing with such a view which is merely oligarchising education which ought to 
be above all democratic. It is the experience of all civilised countries that it 
is really men who have risen from the very lowest strata of the society who 
have proved a real power and have moved the nations to which they belonged. 
Wealth enervates its possessors and scions of rich families are the least fitted 
to appreciate the advantages of education. It is the much despised poor 
student who has in him the highest potentiality of good citizenship and the 
Government, therefore, cannot be too much warned against robbing such a 
class of the highest gift which it is in the power of the State to confer. We 
also take this opportunity to draw the attention of the Government to an 
aspect of the situation which is apt to be neglected. The Honourable Mr. 
Parekh emphasised this aspect, observing thai the students who desired English 
education would, if the fees are increased, tall into the hands of undesirable 
persons whose teachings might not be in consonance with the sentiments 
of loyalty to the British Government. The Honourable Mr. Rodda, another 
educationist, supported the proposal of Mr. Joshi who was also powerfully 
backed up by the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. The dark clouds of 
unrest have almost dispersed and the welding process between the rulers and 
the ruled has begun. Let not this process be given a rude shock by any 
retrograde step in its educational policy by the Government. Let it 
appreciate the moral importance of 15 Councillors voting for the proposal 
‘Of Mr. Joshi against 19 voting against it. It shows the opinion of representa- 
tive men of the Presidency on this question—an opinion which tke Govern- 
ment will, we are confident, seriously weigh. We take heart from the 
observation of His Excellency that the Government had not yet decided this 
question and that they would give the resolution and the points raised during 
the discussion the fullest consideration.”’ | | 


9. “Those who like the Honourable Mr. Joshi wish that the Government 

| should proceed more rapidly than they are recently 

Pragati (53), 20th Mar., doing in the matter of starting primary schools 
Eng, cols. do not appreciate the real difficulties in the way of 
their proposal. ‘The first of them is that the people 

in many cases are not prepared to utilise the schools even when they are 
opened. Sir P. M. Mehta seems to think that this state of things has 
. to be improved by the Government. What has the Government done, 
he .asks, to create the thirst for knowledge which is so woefully lacking ? 
Having spent all his years in Bombay and living as he does in an intellectual 
sircle, Sir Pherozeshah does not know what has quenched that thirst for 
knowledge in the masses of India. To those who know the masses more 


‘LT 


‘India.and especially those wlhfo belong to the Hindu community have from 
_ ‘remote ages inherited a peculiar indifference to learning such as has no 
‘parallel in the history of mankind. They‘hold asa matter of sacred faith 
that education is not for them. ‘The school is for the Brahmin and castes of 
‘a kindred nature........... Does Sir Pherozeshah expect the Government to 
strike at this idea of theirs? The whole fabric of our socio-religious polity 
will have to be changed before these men aré made to drink the waters 
flowing by their hearths and homes.......... Moreover, the utter unfitness of 
the present curriculum inthe Primary Schools: to be of any value to the 
agriculturist and the artisan is another serious hindrance to the opening of new 
schools in our villages. ‘The books the village boys are asked to read deal with 
anything but what would interest them and profit them in the life they have to 
live. The stories of Napolean, Alexander and William the Conqueror, childish 
descriptions telling the boys that milk is white, are not the things that would 
benefit the rustic.......... The establishment of ‘complete harmony between 
the needs of the Indian masses and the training and instruction imparted at 
school is the first step towards creating a sound thirst for knowledge and 
enthusiasm for education. But the still more vital necessity for the advance- 
ment of mass education in India is to break down the barriers of caste 
which have raised up thick walls between the masses and the schools. ‘The 
pulling down of these will be the signal for the masses to wake up and shake 
off the torpor of ages. If-.the caste system based on birth has enabled the 
learned classes of Brahmins to preserve the intellectual subtility of their Vedic 
forefathers, it has killed the brains of the huge masses in India whose lot in 
life has been that of dumb-driven cattle. Ideas are more powerful than 
chloroform and there is no wonder if the idea of self-degradation impressed 
by the caste-system has made the popular mind of India incapable of func- 
tioning.” : 


10. The amendment moved by the Honourable Mr. G. V. Joshi to the 
effect that provision be made in the provincial 

Sdnj Vartamdn (46), budget for the opening of 500 new primary schools 
18th and 20th Mar. was nothing but a reminder to Government of the 
educational policy they had outlined for themselves 

three years ago and from which they show signs of diverging by providing 


for only 250 primary schools during the ensuing year. There are at present - 


more than 18,000 villages without primary schools and according to the 
original plan of Government of opening 500 schools every year it would have 
taken nearly forty years to provide schools for all the villages. That plan 
itself was not very progressive and so the determination of Government to open 
only 250 schools every year is greatly to be regretted. It is the duty of 
Government to spread education among the subjects in their own interests and 
for the welfare of the country. One of the arguments advanced against the 
rapid multiplication of primary schools is the want of trained teachers, and 
it is a great pity that the Honourable Mr. Joshi’s second motion to raise the 
provision for the training of primary teachers should have been defeated. 
We also sadly deplore the failure of the Honourable Mr. Joshi’s proposition 
calling upon Government not to raise the scale of fees in Government High 
‘Schools. The raising of the fees by 50 per cent. will tend to deal a mortal 
blow to secondary education in this Presidency. The prevailing high prices 
and increase in rents call for an amount of self-sacrifice on the part of 
parents to give education to their children and an increase in fees will 
certainly make it impossible for them to give their children the benefit 
of secondary education. We hone the force of. the arguments of the Honour- 
able gentleman will not be lost upon Government and that they will fully 
weigh and consider them before enhancing the High School fees. [In a 
subsequent issue the paper writes :—Government are actuated by the praise- 
‘worthy motive of improving the tone of secondary education. Secordary 
education, as it is being imparted in our schools, is very defective and needs 
improvement. But the extra expenditure that is to be incurred could easily 
have been provided from other sources without increasing the fees. Govern- 
‘ment have not: yet decided to raise the fees and we hope Sir George Clarke 
will consider the claims.of the poor to receive English .education.] - | 
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ess’ Noté issue oby the: Bombay’ Governthent:: ‘with 
age ay obs Santis te hie rhs its. attitude towards secondary education 

ON Gaardti (88 ‘ie “26th in the Presidency, on which we commented st ‘some 
8 Mar. Eng, cols ui mu ~Tength in January last, one might have thought that 
RiGee Cierra rey? Os) the proposal to raise the fees in. High Golbela had 


been’ finally - ed. bi is, however, an agreeable surprise to be assured 

oy is: Dabsllency the Governor that orders have not yet been issued 
$m the matter, and that Government will give careful consideration 
to what has been urged against the proposal before arriving at the final 
decision.......... The time for raising the scale of fees has not yet come, 
and the most detrimental effect of the proposed enhancement would be 
-¢o shut up secondary schools to: hundreds of boys of the poor class. Education 
of all grades and kinds has made so small progress in this country that it is 
extremely undesirable to take any steps that may tend to check the slow 
growth. Government are not probably aware of the financial condition of the 
classes from which the majority of the pupils in the High Schools in the 
: districts are drawn, and they seem to think that the addition of a rupee or so 
a | to the monthly fees will not matter much. If they, however, make minute 
my inquiries, they will realise what a great hardship it will be to poor parents to 
fi: have to spend more on the education of their children. and how many of 
na | the latter will have to forego the advantage of a decent secondary education. 
Bh | Government seem to have been impelled to this step by the increased and 
if more urgent demand made on their resources by primary education. The 
natural growth of the High Schools requires more extended accommodation, 
and the need of greater. efficiency is urgent. Government are not willing 
to spend more on High Schools. ‘The proceeds of the increase of fees, we 
i) 7 are assured, will be spent in the improvement of the existing schools, and 
a. on private instrtutions will be left to cope, as well as they might, with the rush of 
+ pupils which they are expected to do with the help of the enhanced fees. 
i This looks like a shirking of their own responsibility by Government. it is 
m , a matter of some satisfaction that Government have not yet made up their 
i mind on the question, and it is to be hoped that well-informed and respon- 
is sible public opinion. will receive due consideration at their hands before they 
embark upon the new policy.” 
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12. The reasons put forward by the Honourable Mr. Sharp at the last 

Duadn Prakdsh (60) meeting of the Legislative Council in justification 

Sos Mar: Mumbai Vaj. Of be change cf Governments attitude as regards 

ae bhav (127), 18th Mar. the spread of primary and secondary education are 
not at all convincing. The people:do not under- 

value the importance of effecting improvement in the quality of education 
imparted in our schools, but they are against doing it at the cost of the 
extension of education to the remotest corners of the country. The 

ae favourable reception given to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Education 
2 3 — Bill is a plain indication of the prevalent public opinion in the matter.. It is 
a a false argument to say that there is no love for knowledge among the 
yeople in India, for it is the duty of Government to create a taste for it in 
| them. The difficulty of getting a sufficient number of efficient teachers can 
i be successfully obviated by adopting the system followed in Germany and 
: | England of raising a class of pupil teachers and by gradually developing the 
principal school in each district into a training college. We do not under- 
stand what the Honourable. Mr. Sharp meant. when, in criticising the 
Honourable Mr. Joshi who had protested against the enhancement of fees in 
High Schools, he stated that Government were not prepared to assume an 
th unlimited responsibility in the matter of secondary education. We are 
Be confident private enterprise can relieve Government of their responsibility if 
ae they help it more liberally and abstain from putting uncalled-for obstructions 
ae - Gnits way. If Mr. Sharp means to say that most of Government expenditure 
must be met from the fees levied fromthe students his position may perhaps 
be considered tenable in the case of higher education, but certainly not in the 
case of eecondary education; for it is nota matter of luxury but of absolute 
he necessity for a large class of the people.. Mr. Sharp also declared that 
eee We. private enterprise would be stimulated by the enhancement of fees. But we 
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* would point, out that. the conductors: of. private ‘schools have never asked for 
this sort of help: or, complained of the: Jow rate: of fees which has been i im pos6- 
upon: them, to keep. up, the: position of Government schools, [The Mum- 
bai‘ Vaibhav, writes in. the same strain and remarks,:—It is surprising that 
Government should bring forward the stock argument about want of funds 
in the matter of primary education when Po can | afford. to spend crores 
of rupees on Railways, Military defence, Ge.) 


a. At the sitting of the Bombay Legislative Council on the 16th 
instant, the Honourable Mr. Gokuldas Parekh 

Comments. on the moved that Government be pleased to give a trial 
Honourable Mr. Parekh’s to the principle of local option within specified areas 


Local Option resolu-_ ; wae os a a 
tion in. the Bombay in which the majority of inhabitants expressed a 


Legislative Council. desire for the removal of liquor-shops from such 
Indian Social Reformer atoas. The resolution was put to the vote and lost. 
(10), 26th Mar. The discussion has, however, done some good in that 


it elicited the sympathy of Government and other 
members of the Council with the principle underlying the proposition. The 
Honourable Mr. Lamb, in the course of his remarks, observed that Govern- 
ment desired that the principle should be exercised through properly con- 
stituted bodies, that they were already moving in that direction, and that 
Government were willing to go further by extending to other districts, where 
it does not at present exist, the system of appointing advisory committees, 
whose opinion as to the undesirability of liquor-shops in any particular 
locality will influence Government decision on the point. Some of the 
arguments advanced in opposing the proposal were ludicrous—notably the 
Honourable Mr. Rodda’s dictum that the ‘habit of eating pan-supart was 
equally a vice’ as drinking intoxicating liquors.” 


14, The Honourable Mr. Gokulddis Parekh’s resolution requesting 
‘nsissheie Maiadaade teh Government to give a trial to the principle of local 
20th M ae ’ option within specified areas in which the majority 
of inhabitants expressed a desire for the removal of 
Jiquor-shcps from such areas has after all that has been said in its support 
been thrown out by the Council. Though some of the arguments advanced by 
the Honourable Mr. Lamb against the adoption of the proposal are worth 
considering, still we cannot understand the objectionst hat have led to its 
rejection. It is indeed a good sign that the recommendations of the Advisory 
Comunittees slowly but surely find favour with the authorities and that Gov- 
ernment are considering the steps that should be taken with a view to 
enlarging the scope and utility of these Committees. We are thankful to the 
authorities for this declaration, but the qualification, that nothing would be 
done in this direction till the completion of the inquiry shortly to be ordered 
in the matter, materially detracts from the worth of this important change of 
policy. The Honourable Mr. Parekh desired to give a trial to his suggestion, 
and had the authorities seen their way to put it into effect in a certain limited 
area, we do not think any harm could have been done. Such action would 
have been in consonance with the true intent of Government in the matter 
of reforming their excise policy. | 


15. It is to be regretted that the modest proposal made by the Honcur- 

ee Prakdsh (50) able Mr. Parekh for giving a trial to the principle of 
29nd Mac. ) “~~ local option within specified areas did not meet with 
the approval of Government. There was great force 

in his argument that the presence of liquor-shops has much to do in coun- 
teracting the influence of temperance reformers. ‘The arguments advanced 
in opposition by the Honourable Sardar Motilal Chunilal and the Honourable 
Mr. Rodda do not hold water. We do ask these Honourable members to 
carefully study the agitation organised against the Licensing Bill by those 
whose interests were touched by it in Hngland. It discloses ignorance of 
human nature to suppose that vice would not “diminish when the temptations 
for itaro removed. We do not think there is any rea3on for the Honourable 
Mr. Carmichael to suppose that illicit traffic in liquor would be encouraged by 
reducing the number of liquor-shops. ‘The local excise committees have, 


3 xtent, but still ae need much improvement.” 
¢ ‘official majority’ predor sin: them! and the «President ‘is bound. to 
: : able n. only once: i on sires years: Tt is.clear that’ such committees ‘will 
9@ able to gain ‘the confidence of the people.» The Honourable Mr, Lamb 
a hie fears that certain classes would get the upper hand if the com- 
im § are’ made more representative than at present. This may be rebutted 
- ee eS nd sag saying that those who are officially concerned with the Abkari revenue 
ae - should have nothing to do with the committees. Any way the present is a 
Rees deplorable state of affairs and we hope Government will be prevailed upon 
either to make the local excise committees fully representative or to grant 
‘the Tight of local option to the people. 


16, In reviewing the proceedings of the Bombay Legislative Council for 
the first two days of its recent session the Gujarati 
Comments on the Punch observes:—The Honourable Mr. Lamb attri- 
business transacted at the bytes increased income under Excise to the deve- 
5 session of the Bom- jonment of the Presidency’s capital and the con- 
bay Legislative Council. : s 
Gujardti Punch (36), sequent growth in the consumption of spirits. We, 
' 19th Mar. however, are inclined to think that the increased 
} facilities in getting intoxicants tempt the poorer 
He population to them even though in submitting to the temptation they incur 
Tae heavy debts. We regret the loss of the Honourable Mr. Parekh’s motion 
Me |i on the subject of local option. We think it the duty of our sympathetic 
| Government, who are ever eager to ensure the well-being of their subjects, 
that they should make strenuous efforts to remove the temptation td drink 
from the path of the people and to respect their opinion in the matter 
4 of removing a liquor-shop from a particular locality. We do not oppose 
Bi)! any increase in expenditure on Police reform, but we do think that 
| Government should have set apart a more decent sum for the purposes of 
4 education than they have done. ‘Though we congratulate the authorities on 
| providing for industrial instruction, we cannot regard the amount ear- 
a marked for the purpose quite sufficient. We cannot but regret the fate of the 
an Honourable Mr. Joshi’s motion on the subject of an increase in the number 
of primarv schools. ‘Ihough the Government sympathised with the 
‘ee object of the motion, they were powerless to accept it. The fact that the 
i Bbae | Honourable Mr. Rahimatulla’s Charities Bill has been accepted by Gov- 
HS ernment and allowed to pass through the first stage is itself a happy augury 
, for the future. Whatever form it may take when it finally emerges from the 
| hands of the Select Committee, we are sure its provisions will ensure a useful 
check on charitable trusts. Although Rao Bakadur Joshi’s motion against 
any increase in the fees for secondary schools has been thrown out, we 
ih think the amount of opposition that has been evinced against the Government 
a . proposal will not fail to produce the desired effect. ‘That the motion was 
| defeated by a majority of five only shows that the moral victory lay with the 
mover. In view of His Excellency’s assurances that no final orders had 
been passed on the subject, we are inclined to believe that the loud protests 
raised in the Council Chamber will induce the authorities to postpone the 
carrying out of this proposal. 


17. Commenting on the Bombay Budget the Praja Bandhu hails with 
Praja Bandhu (44), 19th delight the resettlement of the Provincial contract 
vias. J resulting in the strengthening of the hands of the 
Locsl Government and trusts that increased revenue 

at the dispous! of the authorities will embolden them to satisfy the crying 
he -needs of the Presidency. It is, however, afraid lest this enthusiasm for 
ail advancement may induce them to seek new sources of income by means of new 
a} taxes. It recognises the utility and importance of the increased grants allo- 
te ‘cated to education, industrial development and sanitation, but considers the 
sum set apart for the first of the above heads as hardly commensurate with 
the needs of the province. In this connection it appeals to the Government 
“to allow the introduction of free and compulsory education in those districts 
‘the ‘inhabitants of which are ready to share half the expenses, and dis- 
| ‘approves of the’ idea ‘of postponing: the opening of new senools till a tutolens 
(Se umber of trained: teadhers are‘available, © © - Sgr eorene ase» 
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18. “A question put by the Honourable Mr. G. K. Parekh regarding 
Phill Kindergarten system of'teaching in the vernacular 
Interpellations in the g¢hools of the Northern Division elicited the reply 
Fann Legislative that it was fh force in all the schools, and that the 
—. _ teachi li supplied to some of th 
Praja Bandhu (44), *eaching appliances were.supplied to some o em 
19th Mar., Eng. cols. while they will be supplied to the remaining ones. 
It is certainly a matter of regret that although this 
system of teaching was introduced in the primary schools as early as in 
1901-02, all institutions of the kind have not as yet been supplied with the 
necessary teaching appliances the want of which cannot but seriously affect 
the quality of the teaching. Not only that but it will be anything but 
teaching, for it is inconceivable how that system of teaching can be 
carried on in the absence of the requisite appliances. ‘The deficiency, 
therefore, cannot in our opinion be supplied too soon, and we trust Government 
will do so at the earliest opportunity. With reference to a question put by 
the Honourable Mr. Harchandrai regarding the ill-treatment of the Honour- 
able Mr. Allahbux Khan Talpur, an additional member of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, at the hands of Lieutenant Stones at the Karachi Cantonment 
Station on 30th January last, Government replied that the matter had passed 
out of the hands of the Bombay Government, and that His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, with the approval of His Excellency the Viceroy, will 
dispose of the matter. Notonly the people of Sind but of the whole Pre- 
sidency will anxiously await to learn what orders are passed by His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. It appearsthat this young Military 
officer persisted in his arrogant behaviour even after he was informed of the 
name and position of the person whom he had the effrontery to compel to 
vacate the first class compartment in which he had taken his seat, Such cases 
are, 1f anything, becoming more frequent from day to day, and the only way to 
put a stop to them is by awarding exemplary punishment to the offender. A 
light punishment only makes the iatter more aggressive.’ 


19. The defeat of the resolution of the Honourable Mr. Dadabhoy for 
the abolition of the Excise Duty in the Imperial 
Comments on the defeat Legislative Council as also of those of the Honour- 
of the proposed resolutions able Rao Bahadur G. V. Joshi re education in the 
of non-official Members in Provincial Legislative Council was mainly due to 
the Imperial and Provin- th lid 5 th Faia] b Th 
cial Legislative Councils. é solid vaqting of the official members. ne 
Kesari (121), 21st Mar. Official members of the Councils, it seems, lay aside 
aod their private opinions and come to the Councils with 
a firm determination of siding with Government. The official majority is thus 
maintained and there is not the remotest chance of any proposition passing 
which is not liked by Government. Non-official members preponderate in 
the Provincial Councils, but unfortunately there isa tendency among the 
nominated non-official members to invariably side with Government and so 
popular resolutions sustain a defeat. This is really a deplorable state of 
affairs. Non-official members, be they elected or nominated, ure expected 
to show independence of opinion and not be sectarian in spirit. 


20. Referring to the apparently satisfactory tone in which the Anglo- 
Indian papers had received Reuter’s summary of 
eich e's sius cn Tedian Lord Minto’s speech on the occasion of the presenta- 
solities. ae pe to His Lorgebip of the reeds of Londen, ie 

ayy : wardti makes. long excerpts from the full text of the 

aagerdls OG. Ae Ms speech and endeavours to show that the Anglo- Indian 
journals bad dis‘orted the meaning of sentences and omitted several sentences 
to serve their purpose. It goes on to observe, substantiating its observations 
by quoting Lord Minto’s words, that His Lordship never denied the superior 
authority of the Secretary of State and never urged for a moment the claims 
of the man on the spot. As regards Lord Minto’s views on the repressive 
measures the paper opines that though His Lordship recognised the existence 
of unrest and anarchical tendencies in the country, he could hardly be said 
to be in favour of giving these measures a permanent place in the Statute 
Book, ‘The paper in conclusion approvingly quotes Lord Minto’s words and 
shows how His Lordship’s Government had a free hand in the matter of the 
con 2778—6 


Comments on Lord 


“Bombay. 


tindhue restrictions dit the Sédretary 
; hopes ol ord Minto’s “pla Jangusige would be the means of: 
“ ing at ‘rest | Aporete> fed condi go aon: the ‘Anglo-Indian papérs do 
no jot he itate to ain into ‘crédulous ears. 
“et. a “We have ‘just received | the first" issue of. the Egypt, a monthly 
: magazine started “by the Egyptian Committee of 
‘cults on a new London. The magazine has adopted the following two 


‘magazine called Egypt mottos -—(1) ‘The occupation of Egypt is in tho 


em, the Egyptian nature of a burden and a difficulty. * Its permanent 


Tada Prakdeh (62 4), occupation would not be agrééable to our traditional 


“g8rd Mar, policy. It would be inconsistent with our good faith 


towards the suzerain power. It would be contrary to 


the laws of urbe (Mr. Gladstone), and (2) Great Britain has engaged herself 
‘by official agreement with Turkey and the European Powers to respect the 
‘suzerainty of the Sultan in Egypt. She will keep her agreement (Sir Eldon 
“Grost).’ Its object is to keep the members of Parliament informed about 
‘the real state of affairs in Egypt. This magazine is an additional proof of the 
fact that England has been adopting a liberal policy to maintain its supre- 
macy and to adapt itself to the altered international conditions and the 


awakening in the East. 


ae.“ Her Excellency Lady Clarke is weidiolly sabia a good deal of 

‘interest in the public life of the country, specially 
Her Excellency -Lady the social and educational sidé of it, and her presence 
Clarke at the Chanda gt many interesting functions in the course of the last 
Ramyi Girls’ High School, week was calculated to be of great benefit to the insti- 


“Oriental Review (19), ‘ations concerned by drawing public attention to them 


22nd Mar. and encouraging their authorities to greater and more 


solid work. She performed the prize distribution 
ceremony on Saturday at the annual gathering of the Chanda Ramijji High 
School........... Her Excellency spoke against the great number of examina- 
tions (against which her noble husband is waging warfare) and gave some 
‘advice which it would be meet for girl pupils to follow. ‘ Character-building 
was the principal object of all education’ she said. We beg to add to this 
the object of nation-building a duty which justly devolves upon future mothers, 
builders of the coming nation.” 


23. Itappears from what the Honourable Mr. Butler stated in the Im perial 
ce Legislative Council the other day that in the last 
Complaint that Brahmos ¢engus, Sikhs and Jains were not to he classified as 


are not properly classified Hindus, while Arya Saméajists and Brahmos were 
in the Census. 


ae? ae to be included in that class. It thus appears that 
CF pi ica ia the long-standing complaint of the Brahinos that they 
| are not properly classified af census operations has 
not been redressed. We are unable to understand what necessity there was 
for orders like the above. ‘There are many Muhammadans io the Punjab who 
are Arya Samajists. and in Bengal many Native Christians have turned 
Brahmos. It would indeed be a most queer thing if these Muhammadans 
and Christians are classified as Hindus in the census, ‘while the Sikh gentle- 


man who presided at the Jast Hindu Conference is refused enumeration as 
‘a Hindu! 


24. ‘A correspondent from the Jamkhandi State reports a Census 
incident that may throw a food deal of light on the 

‘Alleged attempt made ways resorted to by a class of people to fasten 
in A rave, Piete to inferiority upon disagreeable castes. The long 
ete tes certain standing squabbles between Lingayats and Brahmins 
Pragati (53), 20th Mar:, ja this part of the country are too well known to 
Eng. cols. — _ need mention in this place. A Lingdyat gentleman 
) who was a supervisor at Savalei in the J amkbandi 
State ‘arranged to record the style of religion given by Lingayats as ‘ Lingi 
Brahmins” in the Enumerators’ Books. The charge Superintendent, one 
“Mr. Sathe, a Mamlatdar of that State, objected to this, in his opinion, impious 


claim of “Lingiyats to‘ that. ae ‘and thus, he expostulated with: the’ poor 
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supervisor and ‘struck off the entries under didoussidn: ' ‘Obviously enough, 
the whole Lingdyat community thete resented this insult and they. have 
‘appealed ‘to. the’ State, Karbhari to rédress this wrong done to their status as 
followers:of-a;distinct faith entitling them to the honours of Brahminhood. 
‘Those who have taken advantage of thé general ignorance of the country 
to arrogate that term to none but themselves are trying hard and obstinately 
to discredit the title of Saraswats, Daivadnyas, Lingayats and a host of other 
Brahmins. In the Kali age, the next two regenerate castes, warriors and 
traders, do not exist at all, says a Smriti of.theirs, with the result that everyone 
‘but a Chitpavan, Deshasth and Karada is a Shudra. The refusal of the 
narrow-minded Mr. Sathe to enter Lingdyats as ‘ Lingi Brahmins’ is a part 
of this great programme to reduce all castes to the level of Shudras.......... 
The census ought not to be allowed to be a source of caste provocation against 
the most clearly expressed intentions of the Government.” 


29. The recent reduction in the amount of cocaine which a man can 
ities alagh - ih lawfully possess has no doubt produced a wholesome 
cieuttator working of effect upon its habitual consumers. We regret, 
septain arrangements however, to observe that the means employed by the 
made by the Excise De- Pathans and others newly engaged by the Abkari 
partment with a viewto Department to arrest the growth of this injurious 
suppress the cocaine habit are anything but proper. A Pathan peon was 
sine x ee found in possession of 32 grains of cocaine and was 
ww (69), Consequently senterced to hard labour on Saturday 
| ; last by the Chief Presidency Magistrate. Another 
Pathan while attempting to search a passer-by is said to have flourished a big 
knife in the face of the latter on his refusing to submit to the search. The 
matter is likely to go to Court, but we cannot pass over such incidents in silence. 
Both the above incidents are of grave import and reflect discredit upon 
the working of the department. We do not understand why the Pathans 
who are of a notoriously excitable temperament should have been selected 
for the purpose. If they are allowed to work in this fashion with impunity, 
we are afraid: popular feeling will be roused, and in the end grave difficulties 
will come in the way of the Abkari Department and all its efforts to combat 
the evil will go in vain. 


26. An ‘Advocate of temperance’ writes to the Sdanj Vartamdn :— 
Many of the Abkari  license-holders do _ not 
Alleged prevalence of manage their shops personally, but sell the good- 
My practice of sub- wil] to others, who actually manage them. Some 
etting liquor-shops. hold two or four shops under th It 1 isi 
Sdnj* Vartaman (49), Sp pe. BENGr Eel ‘GME PTIOLO8 
18th Mar. that the Abkari Department should connive at this 
state of affairs. Such shops should be the first to be 
closed, but we find that it is just the opposite kind of shops that are 
closed while these are allowed to continue. When the recommendations of 
the Temperance Association in the matter of reducing the number of existing 
liquor-shops were being considered, would it not have been just and fair if 
shops conducted on the principle of good-will had been closed at once? The 
matter needs investigation and it is hoped that the Abkari Department will 
at an early date explain why this anomaly has been allowed to prevail. 


27. One Hormusji Edalji Dubash writing to the Sdnj Vartamdn com- 
plains that though dramshops are closed for several 

Suggestion that shops days during Holi and similar holidays the retail 
which retail spirits i12 ghops or what are called ‘ off’ shops ate allowed to 


bottles as well as dram- ‘ ¢ 
chopa ghoutd “be closed ply their custom till a late hosr. This places a 


during the Holi and other — temptation in the way of habitual drinkers who at 


svete Vocivedta. once resort to these shops and purchase bottles of 
, Sdnj Vartamdn (16), spirits instead of taking a dram at the‘on’ shop. In 
29nd Mar. this way all the good intentions of Government are 


‘subverted and the men drink more freely than they 
would do in case the dramshops were allowed to remain open. This is a 
situation worth careful consideration at the hands of the authorities and as 4 
result it is hoped that henceforth ‘all liquor-shops, whether retail or dramshops, 
would be ordered to be closed during great public festivals. | 
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_. Srotest against Govern- the country. and. “no. Mioube. it- ‘is. 803 but . the way 
aie oy ae in: which its Abkdri. policy: is » “worked is deserving 
pyaar eth oe 30) tisth Of severe censure. Lately I had to go to Nasik and 
_  \. * >. the first thing that met my eyes on entering the city 
wag the “ Government Céuntry Liquor Warehcuse.” 
Bets: is” bound. to. overtake a country in» which the Government carries 
on an enterprise of its own and, depriving the people of the means of industry, 
itself turns trader. And that Government should possess a warehouse for a 
vile thing like liquor is worse still. It is no business for Government 
to trade in such stuffs. If the british Government leaves such things to 
the Russian Government and turns its back on liquor, immense good will 


ie ee be done to India. 
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bi ae Cf Amongst the many cases of miscarriage of justice as between 
a European assaulters afid Indian sufferers the case 
Comments on the of Private Tubby will surely take a prominent rank, 
Madras High Court’sdeci- with this gratifying feature, however, that Govern- 
sion -in the Hindupur ment did all they could to bring to the culprit the 
it 3 "Deakdsh (524), Punishment that was his due........... Here is a case 
21st Mar., Eng. cols. and Of admitted reckless shooting, even though we admit 
28rd Mar. that it did not amount to deliberate murder. As for 
the plea of being afraid, the accused brought no 
other proof except his own declaration. And yet for the reckless shooting 
at a place like a railway station, where two men fell victims, European 
Judges either acquit the prisoner or consider a six months’ detention in 
jail as under-trial prisoner to be a sufficient punishment! We wonder what 
value do these estimable gentlemen attach to Native lives? In other cases 
of the kind, itis the HKuropean Jury that acquits unanimously. Here the 
Judge practically joins the Jury! If then from this case the belief gains 
further strength that in cases of fatal assaults by Huropeans on Indians, the 
former are sure to escape almost scot-free, either because the Judge or the 
Jury holds lightly the lives of Indians, there would hardly be any cogent 
reply to make. With cases like these why should we wonder that discontent 
exists and takes sometimes extremely deplorable forms ? The only remedy 
‘ seems to us to be to make such cases triable only by a Jury composed half 
and half of Huropeans and Indians. ” [The paper in a subsequent issue makes 
Similar remarks in the vernacular columns and writes that the presiding 
Judge should have discharged the Jury and retried the accused by empanelling 
i. ® new one.| 
| 380. In commenting on the Government Resolution on Mr. S. M. 
| Kdwardes’ report on the Muharram disturbances, the 
i Comments on the Praja Bandhu makes observations similar to those 
, Government Resolution made by the Sdnj Vartamdn (vide paragraph 40 


on the Muharram dis- 
Lokdines i amber. of Weekly Report No. 11) and while endorsing all 


Praja Bandhu (44), that has been said by that paper on the subject of the 

19th Mar. warning to be administered to innocent on-lookers 

deplores that the fatal firing should have been 

resorted to without taking any less harmful but equally effective means of 
dispersing the crowd. 


31. The Akhbdr-e-Islém complains that the very light punishments 
awarded to those found guilty cf illicitly importing 

Severe punishments meat in an advanced state of decomposition into 
should be awarded to those Bombay from Kurla and adjoining districts have 
who import diseased meat gerved to give an indirect fillip to that trade and 


ir fromthe ‘states that a fine of a hundred rupees or thereabouts 


Akhbdr-e-1sldm (69), Or simple imprisonment has scarcely produced any 

24th Mar. chastening effect upon the culprits. It consequently 

: thinks that the trade in smuggled meat is increasing 

beyond measure and, therefore, prays that severer punishments should be 

inflicted upon the culprits, with a view to parting a ston to this illegal and 
injurious trade once forall, — . tis: | 
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32, One ‘ sufferer ’ writing to the Parsi complains of irregular and late 
‘delivery of «mail letters in the Grarit Road and 
apron irregular deli- -Girgaum divisions, and considering the importance 
-Yery._.of Fae by Post of business letters appeals-to the Postal authorities 
Gi Bombay ay; | to regulate’ the deliveries'so that the letters may be 
19th Mar. f ~~ received by 10 a.m. [One Hormusji Navroji Kabraji 
- *- gappports the complaint ii in the next issue of the paper 
and adds that similar irregularity also prevails i in local deliveries and remarks 
that urgent letters posted at 8 in the morning are not delivered till after four 
to six hours, in many cases long after the: vacmeans for which the letter is 
written 1s viceesicen aemneies ] . : 


_ Legislation. 


33. “One of the strangest facts in connection with legislation in this. 
Boe country has all along been the strenuous opposition 
Comments on the new which Government everywhere encounters in its 
“a Te spe » efforts to protect the individual against either class 
3 and tae een 8 Oppression or pressure from the wealthier portion 
: of the community. In this respect it acts the part 
of guardian of public liberties to periection, for without it there can be no 
question but that the old rule where ‘ might was right,’ which long prevailed, 
might have gone on unchecked even to the present day. ‘Two of the most 
recent examples of this species of protective legislation are afforded us in the 
Acts which were designed to give a certain permanence of tenure to the 
ryot and to protect the Indian factory labourer. In both instances Govern- 
ment was accused of a desire to engineer ‘legislation for ulterior objects, while 
the real motives. were so misrepresented that one wondered whether the 
opponents of these measures could really be speaking from a disinterested 
point of view. ‘The Indian Factory Bill, which has just passed through the 
Imperial Legislative Council, is a striking case in point. Hvery effort which 
wealth and intelligence could make was put forward in an endeavour to check 
or neutralise the effects of this very necessary piece of legislation. Government 
were accused of a desire to limit the hours of the textile worker in the hope 
of benefiting Lancashire; the * young person’ clause was proposed with the 
objection of defeating the Bill in one of its most vital principles, namely, 
that of checking the sweating of the average mill-hand, which now goes on; 
and the measure was attacked in various other ways as tending unduly 
to handicap the infant industries of India. In the midst of all this we see 
no word spoken in favour of the one for whom this piece of legislation was 
especially undertaken, no word was said on behalf of the hard worked mill 
operative.” 


*34. “The Factory Bill came up for the last time on Tuesday, and 

oe Sir Vithaldas fought his last round in defence of 
Bins re 1 a6th Mar, freedom of contract between master and man. He 

cunreen was supported with more than usual vigour by two 
English non-official members, Messrs. Monteath and Birkmyre. -It was, of 
course, no good. Government had been straightforward in the matter and 
warned them that this time the official majority should have its way as of 
old.. The insistence of the non-official members on the indirect limitation 
of hours somewhat weakened their case. If they are willing to have the hours 
limited in practice, why do they so object to the limitation by Statute ? The 
fact is, of course, that they do not wish for the twelve hours limit at all. In 
busy times it is not unreasonable to expect men to work for longer hours 
than they could stand as an everlasting thing,......... Another point is that 
the Indian mill-hand lacks the power of concentration on his work. Mr. 


Mudholkar referred very forcibly to this. He prefers easy going to short 


hours. However, Sir Vithaldds, earnest as he was, did not find the Bill'so 
monstrous as did Mr.Dadabhoy. Theconcession to ‘the labourer’s leisureliness 


may, at any rate, be counteracted by stricter management than has been. 
the rule heretofore in Bombay. What must strike everybody as unreasonable, 
however, is the twelve hours restriction even in factories ‘where’ there is’ no 
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hore, for: instancé; nliers the dfamer 
ot dag long. But from Bombay south, at 

‘do. the: labourer no-harm to work 
‘li ight. “The ation that: he never ‘sees the sun is 
al one,......».» The subject. of ventilation was, as usual, 
3Cal uct is, neither the Government of India nor the average mill- 
owner very much about it... It is generally supposed that if you 
takes the Sania test for CO, and apply. it rather loosely that will be near 


figs , x > e 3 *) . 
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enough. The fact is that the carbon dioxide test is insufficient for. an Indian 


mill. ‘There. must also be ‘enough air circulating to earry. off the excess heat 


- from the bodies of the workers, and, although it is humidified, to. evaporate 


their perspiration.” 


*35. “The Factory Act ié a " piece of legislation on which we most 
heartily congratulate Government and the country. 
‘ Indian Social Refor- The Times of India, which initiated the movement 
mer (10), 26th Mar. that has resulted in this excellent Act, is entitled to 
be proud of its achievement. The working-hours of 
men have been definitely fixed by law; the hours of children have been reduced 
to six; supervision and inspection have been strengthened ; sanitation and 
ventilation have been accorded special attention. We are sure that factory, 
industries in this country will gain immensely in strength and vitality by this 
Act which regulates their working on a logical and easily intelligible basis. 
The workers all over the country will understand and appreciate the solicitude 
for their health and well-being evinced by the State in directly limiting their 
hours of labour to twelve. It was possible to have achieved this end 
indirectly, but indirect measures would not have so readily brought home to 
the average mill-hand the anxiety of Government to safeguard his interests as 
this direct provision.” 


*36. “The newly passed Factory Act marks a new epoch in factory legis- 
ay lation in the new principle which it has established 
Mar, Eng. col (49), 26th in regard to the regulation of adult labour.......... 
Pee mere The Bill which owed its genesis to humanitarian 
motives ought, we believe, to have met with a more generous’ reception than 
the strong language in which it was condemned by some of the Honourable 
members in the Imperial Council. If the principle is accepted that twelve 
hours should be the maximum limit, we fail to see where lies the harm if it 
should be given effect to by means of direct legislation. Between the circui- 
tous process by which Sir Vithaldas sought to impose the time limit and the 
unmistakeable manner in which it 1s enforced under the new Act there was 
everything to choose in favour of the latter course, as being less cumbersome 
and more definite and decisive.......... Much of the opposition which the 
Bill evoked in discussion was influenced by vested interests which were ably 
represented in the Council. No doubt the whole country, not excluding the 
Iabouring class, have an interest in the welfare of indigenous industries. 
But while those directly associated with textile and other manufacturing 
industries have been sensitively keen against State interference, their 
anxiety is nct shared by the general public in so far as they have invariably 
insisted that the welfare of the industries should not be helped by oppressive 
sweating system. It is allsham and humbug to say that legislative 
interference with adult labour will put up the back of the working classes in 
India.......... The new Act has set avery wholesome precedent, and. the 
underlying principle that the State is privileged to legislate in respect of adult 
labour and to save -the workmen against themselves is ee of fruitful 
development.” | | 


ie Pe The ‘Doubay Samdchér jiioaiatice the passing ol the Factory Act 


eer _ reiterates its old arguments against the measure and 
amr mbay Samdchr sae writes :—The Factory Bill.has at last become law, 
Jamshed (38), ‘22nd Mar. without any. important changes, by the aid of the 

Government majority. Government had to prepare 
the. Bill i in accordance with instructions from Home, and just as in the. case 


of the, excise. duty, «| had. to stick, to it.in foce pf the unanimous opposition of 
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the ‘non-official: icevpain ‘Tn 8 site Oe” philanthropic ‘solicituda® which 
the supporters of the ‘Bill’ ‘itbteseed for the milf. hand, they could not bog 


themselves to support the Honourable’Mr. Gokhale’s motion for providing for. 


the education of mill children. The motion, if'carried; would have donea deal 
of good tothe industry. It would have made the children better workmen’ 
when they grew up, and would have prevented other mills from employing 
them in their spare hours. It isa pity that the sapportérs of the new Act have. 
got this really philanthropic and useful motion thrown out, while allowing 
&. really harmful legislation to pass. But we should not ‘be disappointed 
thereby. We should present a memorial :pointing out these facts to the’ 
Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the’ British Parliament, and move the: 
Government of India to impose sufficiently heavy duty on cotton exported to. 
Japan to counterbalance the advantage she has gained by this piece of. 
legislation. [The Jaém-e-Jamshed writes :—It is to be regretted that Govern- 


ment could not show the liberality to remove two or three objectionable 


points in the Bill in spite of the practically unanimous appeal of the non-official 
members. Although Government have done their duty by the mill-hand, it 
must be noted that the British manufacturer has benefited at the expense of 
the indigenous industry: The Honourable Sir Vithajdds and his colleagues 
offered g number of suggestions to remedy the latter effect, which, if accepted, 
would have saved Government from the charge of acting upon outside pressure. 


It is very saddening to find that Government have let go a superb opportunity 


of conciliating public opinion and of encouraging Indian industry. | 


*38. We must heave asigh of relief at the passing of the Factory Act. 


ae ‘Lhe sweating of the factory labourers in Bombay excit- 

ae on aie oe ie pity of certain humanitarian newspapers 
whose agitation in the matter resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a Committee and afterwards of a Commission to enquire into the 
matter. The restriction of the working hours in factories was objected to by 
the factory owners in the Imperial Council on the ground that the principle of 
direct restriction once introduced might be extended further under pressure 


from British manufacturers. ‘Those who entertain such fears must have a 


poor idea of the liberal principles of British administration in India. We 
feel sure that no amount of selfish agitation carried on in England will ever 
induce our rulers to do anything that would be detrimental to our interests 
and lower our estimation of the Britishsense of justice. Apart from the objection 


to the direct limitation of hours of labour the Act has been favourably received | 


in all quarters and we hope it will prove beneficial both to the mill-owners 
and the operatives and eventually help on the prosperity of India. 


39. Our opposition to the direct restriction of working hours in factories. 


Daede Prakdsh (50). was based on the possibility it involves of further 


24th Mar.; Mumbai Var- 


FEROS (127), 04th Mar. abroad. Besides, the peculiar condition of Indian 


labourers, in our opinion, did not call for such a mea- 
sure. However, now that the Factory Act has ‘passed in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, we see no reason to carry on the opposition to the mea- 
sure nor are we afraid that its operation would result in much harm being 
done to our cotton industry. We, however, very much wish that ‘a fuller 
consideration had been given in the Council to the suggestion of the Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale for providing facilities for the education of children. 


employed in factories. |The Mumbai Vaibhav remarks :—We admit that it is. 
the duty of Government to protect the ignorant working man ‘from. the. 


oppression of the capitalist, but at the same time itis its duty:to protect new. 


industries from foreign competition. Has it been discharging fhe latter 


duty? If not, why not 2 
*40, “It does not savour of strong decision on the part of a ievalaens 


responsible for ordérly administration that they’ 
should devote four years of consideration to place 
Seditious Meetings Act. Permanently on the Statute Book an Act which in. 


Comments on the new 


‘Rast Goftdr (45), 26th their heart of ‘hearts they ‘believed to have been’ 
esa) Eng’ cols: 2% _ absolutely indispensable _ for the preservation of 
- peace and security in the'country. But the fact of 


restrictions at the instance of interested parties 
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a. distinct. improvement on the one which it has replaced....... If when the Act 
was passed in 1907 it had been assigned permanent stability, there would have 
been no occasion to reconsider it at this period, and its provisions would not have 
been. diluted as they have been under the new Act. The most objectionable 
concession under the new Act is the one which withdraws the whilom restric- 
tion upon all political meetings under a proclaimed area. Henceforward the 
operation of. the law would be confined to specific meetings as are likely to 
disturb public tranquillity. This is very vague and unsatisfactory, inasmuch 
as any meeting which was not deemed objectionable, at first, may develop at 
any stage into a seditious gathering. The provisions of the old Act were, 
therefore; both decisive and definite, and could have been well adhered to 
with advantage. The other modifications are, however, a distinct improve- 
ment upon the old provisions of the Act........... The Act is thus rid of all 
its objectionable features though they were the most decisive and efficacious 
viewed from the stand-point of utility. Government, however, has made 
enough concessions, perhaps more than were warranted, in order to get for it 
the unanimous support of the Council, and though the opposition was not 
strong we regret that it should at all have betn raised. The country is 
indebted for its normal state of tranquillity to the various instruments which 
law has provided within the last five years to fight out sedition, and that one 
consideration alone ought to have disabused the minds of the Honourable 
members of any fear or prejudice that they may have entertained against its 
enactment.” 


*41, Among the many liberal principles of administration introduced 

: by the British Government in India liberty of 
Jagat Vritt (117), 26th speech and liberty of the press hold a predominant 
Mar. place, and these privileges were in times past availed 
of by the people of India to ventilate their grievances. 

This helped Government in effecting improvements in the administration of 
the country and thus achieving the good ofthe people. Unfortunately, however, 
during the last twenty-five years these privileges have been more or less 
abused for vilifying our rulers and creating disaffection against them among 
the people, and this led to the perpetration of anarchical outrages by a few 
misguided youths. This outbreak of anarchy, however, served to rouse the 
authorities from a sense of false contidence and to make them realise 
the evil results of the unchecked liberty they had conferred upon Indians. 
The Press Act and the Seditious Meetings Act were accordingly enacted to 
curb the evil. The latter measure was to operate for three years and the 
question of its re-enactment came before the last session of the Imperial 
Legislative Council. It was strongly urged that the Act may not be perma- 
nently placed on the Statute Book and may be allowed to operate for five or seven 
years more., But we do not think that those who framed such a course were 
prepared to give an absolute guarantee that those mischief-mongers who have 
been’ obliged to close their mouths for fear of the law would never open them 
ain and deliver inflammatory speeches in the absence of the enactment. 
Under the circumstances the Seditious Meetings Act has with some modifica- 
tions been permanently placed on the Statute Book and so the necessity of 
entering into lengthy discussions on the question at periodical intervals has 
been obviated. The Act will in no way interfere with the legitimate agitation 
of peaceful citizens for the extension of their political rights as has been seen 
foin the Congresses and Conferences:that have been recently held during the 
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iod the Act has been in operation. The Act will go a great way in 


haymful influences. It rests with’ the people to make the Act a dead letter 
‘by their conduct, and we hope the people of this Presidency will, as in the past, 
endéavour to escapé its operation. % | a | 
"42. “The remark which His Excellency the Governor made about the 
sa oe debate on primary education in the locai Legislative 

Indian Spectator (11), Council may be applied equally to the apparently 
2oth Mar. => ~~ heated discussion onthe Seditious Meetings: Bill in 
: the Viceregal Council. The changes in the existing 
special law which were introduced by Government to meet all possible objec- 
tions of the critics were heartily appreciated by the Opposition and the 
measure was considered necessary in the present circumstances by most 
members of the Council. The debate mainly centred round the question 
whether the Act should be allowed operation for a limited number of years, 
or it may remain permanently on the Statute Book. A question of this kind 
may be of considerable importance in Eugland, where neither of the great 
parties that carry on the Goverament can count upon a permanent majority 
in Parliament. Here the Government of India has a permanent majority on 
its side, and whenever any Local Government wants a law to deal with 
seditious meetings, the Government of India can pass one. On the other 
hand, if the law be permanently on the Statute Book, it does not necessarily 
have operation permanently in any province or district. The executive 
authorities can have the necessary power in either case, whenever they want 
it. The only difference is that if the weapon is destroyed when it is not 
wanted, the fire has to be lighted and the hammer must strike, and the 
processes of manufacture must be repeated as often as the weapon may be 
necessary. If, on the other hand, it is not destroyed, but kept in the armoury, 
it may be taken out and used without much additional expenditure of energy. 
The latter is a more economical procedure, and can be deprecated only if we 
are afraid lest the executive Government should be seized with fits of insanity 
during which it may commit havoc with the weapon, and the non-official 
members may be called upon to restrain the officers running amuck. As a 
danger of this kind is as bad during five as during fifty years, the question 
at issue was not, in the language of the philosophic remark to which we have 
referred, ‘a great thing to differ about ’.” 


*43, “There are important modifications in the Act whose re-enact- 

ae ment took place on Monday. ‘vhese provisions 

Parsi (43), 26th Mar. between them draw the teeth of the Act pretty 
Eng. cols. effectively, but did not placate the opposition of 
| Messrs. Gokhale, Basu, Mudholkar and Hague, 
They knew their cause was vain, but one after another they fought against 
the perpetuation OF £6 AO... <5 55s The Honourable Mr. Ali Imam made an 
almost too elaborate defence of the measure which it had been his task to 
revise. He twitted some of the ‘Opposition’ (a term which -got him into 
trouble) with being practising lawyers, but his own smashing speach was more 
reminiscent of that of hired counsel than of the Government of India tradi- 
tion. Mr. Madge was the only member who ventured to object to the 
modifications of the Act, yet, if the Act is necessary and desirable at all, it is 
necessary and desirable thatitshould be an effective weapon, and this it hardly 
is in its present form. By putting this modified Act on the Statute Book 
we get all its discredit with not much of its effectiveness. What was the 


objection to letting the matter drop, and re-enacting the original law if 


circumstances arose to demand it? Such re-enactment would itself be 
in the nature of a public warning that lively spirits were going too far, and 
meanwhile the danger of * underground’ conspiracy which the ever-present 
existence of the Act involves would be absent. The time such re-enactment 
would take could hardly be an objection. When the Government of India 
makes up its mind, it'can pass a Billin very short time—and here is one ready 
drafted. As it is, the sanction of the Executive Council has to be obtained 
before the Act can be enforced in asingle village. Can it be that there was a 
fear that at some future date the ‘Opposition’ would prove inconveniently 
strong? If that were so, Government showed undue nervousness, for the 
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open to a certain amount of abuse, as has been the Press 
sally speaking, no honest politician has anything to fear from: 
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Gada’ Prdkiieh (823). 


9nd Mat, Eng. cole. Seditious Meetings Act, which is now to remain 


permanently on our Statute Book. There may have 
| been reason enough for haste when the first Act was 

passed in 1907 ani perhaps when last year it was renewed. Haste was also 
palliated by the fact that the legislation then proposed was to be a temporary 
measure. It has been admitted by Government that the situation has greatly 
improved and much was made of the fact that of late Government have not 

at all exercised the powers of proclaiming an area under the Act. It is only 
ti) for future..dangers to be apprehended, if the dangerous elements now 
he smothered get revived, that the legislation was avowed to be needed. 

Ms Ifso, nothing would have been lost if more time had been given to the 
ve general public to express itself and suggest amendments.......... The 

aM policy of putting permanently on the Statute Book this new Seditious 

ie Meetings Act is in conformity with that fatal policy of being always in full 
Le - armour and armed with all possible deadly weapons, to which Government 
he | have thought it right to become indissolubly wedded since the Morley-Minto 

' combination finally formulated the double-edged policy cof repression going 
‘hand in hand with conciliation. ‘That policy is one against which we cannot 
protest too often or too strongly. It is a policy under which the innocent 
ie suffer for the sins of the few. It is a policy which begets measures like this 
a | Seditious Meetings Act and its brother the Press Act and which makes 
if Government cling to obsolete regulations like those under which persons can 
be deported without trial. And what is the result? T'he.whole nation has 
indirectly a slur cast on it and it is made to appear to the world that India is 
Ve something like a volcano and that the Government of Great Britain does not 
ie itself feel to be based on a stable basis. ‘The result must have a demoralizing 
nal effect both on the mind of the rulers and the ruled........... The new Act is no 
.  . . doubt a great improvement on its now defunct predecessor. But still there 
HE : remains the sad feature that under it in areas which are proclaimed the in- 
nocent will suffer. They cannot hold a meeting * for the furtherance or dis- 
cussion of any subject likely to causé disturbance’ without a 7 days’ notice 
and the local authorities are the only judges of the likelihood of disturbance 
and their discretion in suppressing such meetings is absolute. Ifa forbidden 
meeting is held, say for example by way of passive resistance, it will be ‘ an 
unlawful assembly’ as defined by the Penal Code, that is, it may be dispersed 
with the use of military force. Who can maintain that a measure of this 
kind is not repressive in its truest sense, that it does not affect adversely the 
just rights of the innocent ? ” 


*45, “The Seditious Meetings Act has at last come to stay permanently 
ae on the Statute Book.:......... That such an Act 
ue Gujardti (34), 26th should find a permanent place on the Statute Book 
ae Mar., Eng. cols. is simply deplorable. But this time Government 
| cannot have failed to be convinced of the genuine 
desire of the bylk of the people to co-operate heartily with and strengthen 
the hands of thé authorities in the work of putting down sedition. The 
situation in 1907 was extraordinary and alarming to a degree. There was 
then some justification, under the circumstances, for measures of a repressive 
character. But the times have now changed, and there is a marked improve- 
ment in the. situation........... If, unfortunately, sedition raises its head, 
cr anarchy and violence make their hideous appearance once more, the 
ordinary criminal,law of. the Jand is quite adequate effectively to deal with 
them. No.sane person will grudge to Government sufficient power to.reprees 
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Sbditio n and aisrchy, ‘Dut evéty body will ‘regret the permanent enastment ‘Ota 
repressive law which ought to’be made usd of only wider éxcéptional circum-. 


stances. ‘he new Act is a great improvemenit On the existing One, as it has been 
rid of many features which lodged-too much power in the hands of the Local 
Governments and the Police. The changes made in the Act are themselves & 
clear indication of the improved situation and the hopeful prospects. If Gov- 
ernment thought that the time had:not come when the Act might have been 
repealed without detriment to the public peace and order in the country, they 
‘should have seen their way to limit its-life to a further period of three years. 
By that time it would have become superfluous, or if it were felt:even theh 
that its continuance was necessary, it might have been a strong argument in 
favour of a permanent law. In all that-has been urged in favour of the Act, 


there is little evidence to show that the ordinary law is powerless to cope 


with the evil........... It is said that it is open to the Council to remove the 
Act from the Statute Book at any time in future, but the history of this very 
Act demonstrates how repressive laws once enacted in this country have 
an awkward knack of surviving the necessity which gave them birth.” 


*46. “The Seditious Meetings Bill which was introduced into the 
Mahrdtta (17), 26th Mar. Imperial Legislative Council by Mr. Jenkins with 
such dramatic suddenness passed into law last 

Monday.......... The new measure passed in last Monday’s Council differs 
in several respects from the old one.......... The restraining hand of the 
Government of India is, it was said in support of the Bill, a great check on 
precipitancy on the part of the Local Governments. In theory this check 
looks very well, but in practice, as Mr. Gokhale said, Local Governments or local 
officers will always have their own way. In fact, the pressure of the Local 
Governments, as being the men on the spot best conversant with the state of 
things prevalent in their area, is bound to carry weight with the Central 
Government. ‘The Local Governments would in reality be masfers of the 
situation and the restraining hand of the Central Government which is made 
much of would only assume the smallest dimensions possible. But all this is 
as between the Local Governments and the Government of India. There is 
not in this settlement of the relations between the two sets of Government 
included even the least consideration for popular opinion. A Local Govern- 
ment would make out a case for the application of the measure and 
the Central Government would sanction it or not, But where is the 
scope for the expression of the popular opinion in the matter? It was 
from this point of view that it was urged inthe last Council that legislation 
of such an exceptional nature necessitated by equally exceptional conditions 
should be undertaken by Provincial Councils, where local conditions could 
be discussed with greater knowledge and thoroughness. In this way the 
light of popular opinion would have been brought to bear on circumstances 
of an exceptional nature when the application of such a measure would have 
been called for. But as it is, notwithstanding the check of the Central 
Government, it is all a one-sided affair between one Government and another 
‘which admits of no consideration whatever of popular opinion or in which any 
regard for popular opinion is only to be left to the sweet willof the Govern- 
ment........... The clause in the old measure which determined the smallest 
number of persons to be twenty in order to form a ‘public meeting’ has 
been omitted from the present Act. But this ‘ benefaction’ has certainly 
nothing to commend it, as under the new Acta smaller number than twenty 
is quite capable of rendering an assembly ‘ a public meeting’ as much as 
a largerone. It may be noted, however, that the powers of the Police have 
been circumscribed to some extent’ in the new measure......... In introduc- 
ing the measure Mr. Jenkins assured the Council that there was 
no ground whatever for the belief that dinner parties and social gatherings 
might come within the purview of the Act. This is an assurance outside the 
Bill; but in the terms of the Bill itself there is nothing which could prevent 
the ingenuity of the person entrusted with its enforcement from including 
‘dinner and social parties and religious assemblies or gatherings of any kind 
in the category of public meetings! Even with allthe modifications which 
soften its repressive nature, the Bill can hardly claim a place on the Indian 


id: and. impassioned. BaroRnOH: of 
e side of, the,.Go the Bill, 
b .. maild "form. as. compared sae the. old 
_ -MBeasure, could not: f acceptable tothe whole Council as a permanent 
 gbeasn ei? uga -ooatings and emollients, it ‘is in the very 
Bare a a sapionetth accep a that it forms an impending danger to all 

~ legitimate activities ofthe people, It is possible to contemplate a state of 
- pffairs when its temporary use. may. be thought of, though from the standpoint 
ofthe progressist its use is. to be condemned. But its permanent incorporation 
into the law of a country can never be looked upon in any other light than as 
a hindrance to progress and a constant source of irritation and discontent.” 


*47. “The Viceroy’ s' Legislative Council passed two important Acts 

Fuitinite: Gosial Reformer last week. ‘The first in order was the Seditious 

“(10) 26th Mar. Meetings Act which is to take the place of the Act 

of the same name passed in 1907 for three years 

‘and continued for six months thereafter by 2 special Act passed last year. 

The new Act is a very much toned down version of the old one, and there 

was no serious opposition to it except on the ground that it was proposed to 

place it permanently on the Statute Book. But for the Honourable Syed Ali 

Imam, who somewhat overdid his part in vindicating the Bill, the discussion 

on the measure would have been of the tamest character. The Legal 

‘Member has not understocd the temper of the Council. The non-official 

members as a.class are extremely reluctant to take sides against Government. 

‘They appreciate the manner in which they are being met more than half 

way by the members of Government in bringing forward proposals for the 

- removal of erievances. In fact, the Viceroy’s Legislative Council is at 

present a singularly happy- tempered body. We are sure that the Legal 

Member, whose many excellent qualities are recognised by all, will in course 

of time come to realise that. his colleagues in the Council are not to be 

regarded as members of a standing opposition. The Viceroy in concluding 

the debate said that he did not intend to apply the new Act to any part of 

the country in, its present state, and we trust that the measure will have never 
to be invoked anywhere.” 


Wi 48. The passing of the new Seditious Meetings Act with some modifica- 
eS ) tions in the original measure will hardly be approved 
Jém-e-Jamshed (38), by the major portion of the Indian public. We were 
2st Mar. ; Bombay Samd- anxiously looking forward to the entire abrogation of 
Rae ee pal (78), alst ort an enactment which had cast a slur on the people 
oe 29n4 Mar : Deshe id of India for the seditious spirit exhibited by a handful 
i (88), 23rd Mar. of budmashes. Butour anticipations have not been 
| fulfilled. Though the Government of Lord Hardinge 

have taken away some of the poisonous stings of the old Act and rendered it 

less objectionable, we cannot help echoing popular feeling which is keenly in 

favour of the total repsal of such an obnoxious measure. Despite all this we 

are vot inclined to blame the Government of India for what they have 

done in this connection. Anarchical tendencies have been evincing them- 

| selves in one form or another in some parts of the country and especially 

: in. Bengal, and therefore it was but natural for the authorities to arm 
themselves with this. weapon. We endorse the Honourable Mr. Sinha’s 

i). -hopes that on the total extinction of the spirit of anarchism after a time 
le -an- opportunity will present itself to the Council for the annulment of the 
a) Act: {The Bombay Samdchdr regrets that the Act should have been 
-;permanently placed on the Statute Book in the year of the King-Emperor’s 

Coronation and férvently trusts that it will be abrogated at the time 

of..the Delhi Durbar. The Sdnj Vartamdn regrets that the Government 

of India have not thought it fit to limit the operation of the newly amended 

) Seditious Meetings Act to a period of three or five years. Though it welcomes 
ners the improvements in the old ‘Act, it does not thinkthat the check of the Imperial 
eae Government i in the matter of proclaiming an area would mean much as the 
docal Governments would claim supericr knowledge of the conditions prevail- 
ing'in their charge and insist. upon having their will. Though the Act is 
‘permissive; it goes on to observe, no wise discretion has: hitherto been 
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exercised in the matter of its application, and: bei it-apprehends misdarriage 
‘Of justice and unjustifiable condemnation of an entire people. The Deshi 
Miu ra also makes somewhat similar observations. | 


«49, ‘The notable feature of the introduction of the - “Walf Bill by the 
| Honourable Mr. Jinnah was the very valuable 
7 Coiinmeaia on, the assistance rendered by the Hindu Members: of the 
pare oy Mr. Jinnah’ 4 Council to their Muhammadan brethren at large in 
Efe Peovudy Sov piam getting their difficulties removed. This shows that 

ombay Samdohdr 3), the Muhammadans were all too hasty in demanding 
25th Mar. | - Communal representation, and this event will serve 

as an effective means to further the work of the 
Conference held under the presidency of Sir William Wedderburn to. bring 
about an understanding between the two communities. It will also impress 
upon Lord Hardinge the fact that at the root of some differences between 
the communities lies the ignorance on the part of the public in general. 
He must have ere now realised that the exaggerated alarmist reports of 
the differences between ‘the communities were unfounded and must have 
also seen that Hindus and Muhammadans in the Councils, at the Municipal 
Boards and in various other Government and private bodies are working 
hand in hand. This creates high hopes in us that His Excellency will 
be instrumental in getting for us new rights at the time of the visit of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor. Hindus and Muhammadans are free to act 
according to their law in social matters, still the Muhammadans are not 
allowed to do so in the matter of wakf. It is probable that the Privy Council 
may not be treating wakf as a part of the Muhammadan faith as it is 
connected with the question of inheritance. Again, as the Honourable 
Mr. Earle said at the meeting, the Privy Council decisions in wakf cases 
are not objected to by all Muhammadans. If there are a few sects only 
not objecting to the Privy Council decisions, then legislation should 
be enacted only for the rest of the sects among the Muhammadans, 
It is the duty of the Muhammadans to hold meetings and to acquaint 
the Council as to their feelings on the subject of the Bill. ‘The argument 
advanced by the Muhammadans that under the wakf arrangements 
could be made for the interest and benefit of their families is one that should 
not be lost sight of. At the same time we hold that such arrangements tend 
to make the Muhammadan youths indolent, ignorant and unenterprising. 
Perhaps in this we can see one cause of the backwardness of the Muhamma- 
dan community. Muhammadans ust guard against their awakening in 
social and educational matters being spoiled by wakf arrangements. While 
supporting the {3ill it must also be seen that it does not encourage 
indolence and ignorance. In the economic interest of the country safeguards 
should be provided lest under the shadow of wakf dishonest debtors are 
enabled to evade their creditors. 


90. “The Honourable Mr. Jinnah has rendered a great service to the 

2 _ Muhammadan community by introducing a Bill on 
Phat GV), 3nd Mar. akfs in the Supreme Legislative Council. The 
country has long realised the necessity of having alaw passed by Government in 
regard to WuAf trusts ; and the Indian Nationa] Congress, the Moslem League 
and other Muhammadan Associations have from time to time passed resolutions 
asking Government to remove the disabilities which the present interpretation 
of Indian Courts on Wakf trusts imposes upon the Muhammadan community. 
The necessity for the Bill has arisen because of certain decisions of the Privy 
Council and the Indian High Courts, the practical effect of which has been 
that. Wakfala-ul-aulad or family settlement has become almost impossible. 
These decisions have been held by the Right Honourable Syed Amir Ali and 
others to be against the spirit and intention of Muhammadan law........... The 
Government of India has allowed the Bill to go forward to the Local Govern- 
ments and the Muhammadan bodies for their opinion. Meanwhile Govern- 


ment has taken an attitude of benevolent neutrality in view of its information 


that Muhammadan. opinion is not unanimous on. a the subject.” 
con 2778-—9 
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apeech anparallele a ibe its wealth of ‘statistics! bie ‘awéeb 
>? ot Lateasonab leness of its arguments, the: studied mode 

on the tion. of sits: tone; its. eloquent appeal to the hea 
e Mr. Gokhale’s mental duties and responsibilities of the State to its 


= iss subjects, and the’ statesmanlike anxiety it breathed 
oe eC palletes a a ieee pe aan to<reconcile all: parties -to its subject-matter, the 
Be ee Aide had 1494). 26th ’ Honourable. Mr. Gokhale introduced his Bill in con- 
fe Mar. Bog. cola: ¥ nection with elementary education in’, the. Imperial 


Se | Legislative Council.......... The. Bill: ought to 
‘recommend itself, ‘6 the Imperial and the Provincial Governments as well as 
to people of the most cautious temperament. Itis not a leap in the dark, 
Mor is it'a rash attempt at anything impracticable.. The object of the Bill is 
‘to provide for the gradual introduction of the principle of compulsion into the 
system of. elementary education. in this country. - It only marks a moderate 
beginning and is. purely permissive in character. The extension of its 
provisions is hedged in by many conditions which are a guarantee against 
‘haste, rashness and indiscretion. . In fact, the whole Bill is permeated by 
extreme caution which is calculated: to disarm all reasonable opposition. 
Such as it is, the success of the measure will be conditioned by. the enthusiasm 
‘with which it. will, be taken. up both by Government and the people. 
Mr. Gokhale. is quite . aware ofthis, and in the concluding portion of his 
speech he emphasised: the :necessity of earnestness and hearty co-operation 
between the State.and the leaders of the people. Mr. Gokhale was cordially 
supported by his non-official colleagues, though the Maharaja of Burdwan, 
Sir Sassoon David, and a few other members could not reconcile themselves 
to it, and some disagreed with its details. The Honourable Mr. Butler, the 
Kducation Member and the spokesman of the Government of India, allowed 
the Bill to go forward and be discussed, but could not vouchsafe his support 
to it.:-If this only means that the Supreme Government cannot pronounce 
its opinion before ascertaining ‘the views of the Provincial Administrations, 
there is not much to discourage in that attitude. Mr. Gokhale himself stated 
that he had no reason to be “dissatisfied with the reception of the Bill. The 
Government of India have reserved their opinion fully and entirely. We do 
not wish to prophesy, but one cannot be sanguine about the fate of the Bill, if 
one were to judge by past experience. Though Mr. Butler did not profess to 
commit his Government either. way, he cid not refrain from trying to refute 
Mr. Gokhale’s arguments. But the Government of India has done well to 
allow the Bill to be submitted to local administrations and public bodies for. 
their opinions, and by this time next year we shall be in a position to see how 
| it is received in the country. So far as the Indian people are concerned, they 
Co will, on the whole; support.the Bill. One cannot, however, be hopeful as to 
the attitude of Local Governments on whose approval its success practically 
depends.” 


o2. ‘The speech with which Mr. Gokhale introduced his Bill was 
Cay. a: masterpiece of eloquence and ‘a ‘stirring’ plea 

_ Oriental Review. (19), for the greatest exertions possible in the cause 
22nd Mar. oy of education. He raised this question from the 
muddle of party politics to the ‘highest pedestal 

of sane and vigorous: nationalism, and appealed: to the Government to act 
like the national Governments of Europe in its educational policy. His 
observations regarding this contain the quintessence of the feelings of the 
d educated classes towards the British Government—feelings which embody the 
a noblest. forms of patriotism and. loyalty. ° One great need of the situation 
oo: which I have ventured again and again to point out in this Council for several 
years past: is:that the Government should enable us to feel that though largely 
foreign in personnel,. it is national in spirit and sentiment, and this it can only 
do by undertaking towards:the people of India all those responsibilities which 
ational Governments .in other countries undertake towards their people.’ 
V-0,. too, in-our,turn must accept the Government as a national Government, 
atin ity that sense. of . security. which national Governments. are entitled 
to cla m. Iti is for-this. reason, because we accept the British Government. as 
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4 national Government, that. wé ‘expect: it to. make a radical change in its’ 
éducational policy and to make primary.education .freg and compulsory.. It 
will then be that the aloofness sometimes to be observed among the people 
towards the rulers will disappear. Mr. Gokhale adduced: striking figures of 
other countries showing how this country is far behind them in point of educa- 
tional expenses and percentage of literates....... The Bill is to be submitted 
to Local Governments and _ public bodies for their opinion and probably. this 
time next year it will be brought before~the Council for consideration 
and approval. We have no doubt that the Bill will receive. unstinted 
support from all and that the Imperial Government, undeterred by 
vague fears and misleading prejudices, will adopt the scheme of compulsory 
education in the modified shape in which it is presented by the Honourable 
Mr.Gokhale. But the duty, as Mr. Gokhale well emphasised it, does not lie 
only with the Government. People and their leaders have a corresponding 
duty and this is to respond properly and to co-operate with the Governmént.” 


538. ‘The reception accorded to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Element- 
ihus Seiad G0. Education Bill will be gratefully noted throughout 
0th Mac * the country. It will be remembered that the 
Honourable Member had moved a resolution in the 
Imperial Legislative Council this time last year on the subject of the exten- 
sion of elementary education throughout the country and that on Government’s 
undertaking to espouse the cause of education it was withdrawn. Since 
then though the authorities have been more liberal in their educational policy, 
they have not as yet seen their way to make ‘elementary education free and 
compulsory. Under the circumstances the step taken by the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale will neither be inopportune nor hasty. Itis a happy augury for 
the future that on behalf of Government the Honourable Mr. Butler should 


have readily acceded to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s} wishes and allowed — 


the Bill to be introduced and have it discussed with an open mind. The 
Bill itself has been drafted with great care and, as declared by its mover, 


could hardly be said to be in accord with similar measures obtaining’ 


in other advanced countries of the world. It materially differs from 

them inasmuch as it is not te be operative in any area without the 
previous sanction of the Local Government and isto be applied only to 
boys not under six and not over ten years of age. Recognising the serious- 
ness of the objections that are generally raised against making elementary 
education free and compulsory, these restrictions have been imposed with a 
view to making the measure as innocuous as it could be. In this form, we 

hope, the Bill will receive kind and patient consideration at the hands of the 
local administrations to which it is to be réferred. The restrictive application 

of the measure, the total exclusion of girls from its provisions and the very 

narrow age limit for boys would no doubt curtail the expenses incidental to 

its working by something like 50 percent. ‘This will, we trust, disarm a 
good deal of official opposition on the score of cost. Again, the very 

limited scope of its application to boys between the ages of six and 
ten removes any objection on the score’of the measure interfering with the 

desire of the parents to profit by the boy’s income. Objections of this cha- 

racter deserve no consideration when the advancement of a whole. nation is 

at issue. Even in England which has been enjoying the boon of compulsory 

free education for tte last forty years, tha opposition on the score of the 
parents being deprived of their children’s help has not ceased to be heard 
and a number of prosecutions for non-attendance have to be instituted. Yet 

no cry is being raiséd for the abolition of the measure. In the same way it 
will be years before the people take kindly to the measure here. It, therefore,. 
behoves the respective local administrations to consider the measure in a 

kindly spirit and lend it their support which it so richly deserves. 


*54. “In the case of Mr. Gokhale’s Compulsory Education Bill, it might 
' - have created a more hopeful situation if he had. 
Parsi (43), 26th Mar,, ‘made it only a resolution.. For if it passes, it can’ 
Eng. cols. only do so because the Government of India is 
convinced that it will be entirely ineffective. There 
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compan iron ritié ere ‘itt. the cause 
idn to them is tan unt to making 
hie Oducation pertnis iv é alti feeter ay ga local authority needs compulsion 
just As niuc. h 88" 8 an i maa idual, and until { gets it Mr. Gokhale’s ideal (which 
a all Lis: the ideal of all of us) will never be realised. ¥ 


~ e . 


oe “The awakening of Indian public opinion to the ‘ides of tes com- 

, pulsory education is testified to by the- importance 

ouart ‘aay, lst Mar, given to the subject in the discussions in the Imperial 

and Provincial Legislative Councils and the warm 

ine intersting debates on the subject that have recently taken place there. 

The charge brought against the British Government of its being more mindful of 

Imperial concerns than of Indian interests may be true, but it is an undisputed 

fact that our Government has been very anxious to impart liberal education 

to its subjects so much so that it has neglected industrial education for. its 

sake. It is a matter for no small gratification that the Government policy as 

regards primary education outlined so far: back as the year 1854 has been 

closely adhered to. The public, however, is not satisfied with the slow 

progress primary education has been making and that is the cause of the 

introduction of the Education Bill of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale to make 

primary education free and compulsory where Local Boards and Municipalities 

desire it. Government’s objection to such an enactment so far has been that 

people are not ripe for free compulsory education and consequently they will 

resent it as a repressive measure. Government do not seem to be justified in 

their fears for they are quite adepts in enforcing repressive measures in spite 

of opposition and the use ofa little force in a righteous cause as taat of 

education will, we feel sure, not subject them to harsh criticism, The 

| : introduction of ‘free compulsory education has not produced any general 

| dissatisfaction or revolt against the system in the Baroda State and the 

British Government has no reason to entertain any fears on that score. 

The undue caution on the part of Government with respect to the question, 

on the other hand, is likely to be misunderstood. The Honourable Mr. 

Gokhale has tried to make the operation of the measure as smooth as possible 

by introducing various saving clauses. ‘I'he punishments provided by the 

Bill are merely nominal and will merely serve to awaken the erring parents 

to their duty. The people at large have shown themselves keenly alive to. 

the necessity of education and they are willing to be saddled with a new tax 

| = to meet the extra expenditure tO make if free and compulsory. The Bill 

| deserves every support from Government, but should the requisite support be 
not forthcoming their educational policy will be an enigma to us. 
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56. Our admiration for the Honourable Mr. Gokhale as a tactful politi- 
| cian has been increased by the Compulsory Education 
f . Mumbai Vaibhav (127), Bill he introduced in the Imperial Council. The 
2st and 22nd Mar.; Bill seems to have been framed after fully considering 
ee Prakésh (50), 25th the pros and cons of the matter. ‘The present 

educational policy of Government, though it has done 
much, has not gone far enough to educate the masses, and the Education Bill 
deserves the fullest support of Government as well as of the public. We 
fee] sure that the various saving clauses inserted in the Bill will greatly tend 
i te its etficient working. without its operating as a repressive measure, ‘The 
| Bill is to be enforced in specified areas under Local Boards and Municipalities 
and the extra expenditure tc be incurred on its account will be met by 
special taxation. People in this country will have additional powers with 
respect to local self-government under the measure, and the manner in which 
they acquit themselves will show their merits and abilities for effectively 
discharging the duties of citizens and will establish their claims for greater 
powers being conferred upon them. [The Dnydn Prakdsh remarks that the 
Education Bill fully meets the objections advanced against making education 


compulsory in this country.] 
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‘87. Cdntinuing its comments on the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahi-- 


omments on the Méatulla's Registration of Charities Bill (vide para- 


aang ‘Mr. Tbrahim’s graph 59 of the last Weekly Report) the Akhbdr-e- 


Charities Bill “in the sldm in a series of articles endeavours to show the. 
Bombay LegislativeCoun- importance of ifs provisions and to prove how . 
cil. hollow is the opposition stirred up by the Managers . 
_ Akhbdr-e-Isiém _ (69), of the Juma Masjid, refuses to recognise their 
ig 2st, 24nd and 23rd - pepresentative, character to speak on behalf of the 
agit Sunni Muhammadans and condemns their attitude 
as interested. The paper expresses its gratification at the reception accorded 
to the Bill by the non-official members of the Council and at the support 
given by His Excellency and thinks that nothing would better ensure the: 
interests of the public than the far-reaching provisions of the present Bill. 
In conclusion it appeals to the Select Committee to whom the Bill has been 
referred to extend it to religious trusts as well which have been excluded 
from its operation by the Honourable member. 


Hducation. 


08. A correspondent styling himself ‘a Baroda subject’ writes to the 
Bombay Samdchdr as under:—The other day a 

Complaint that students relation of mine sought admission into a recognised 
coming from schools in gchool at Ahmedabad with a lea ving certificate from 
the Baroda vg td a school in the Baroda territory. Unfortunately the 
cannot be admitted into tome of the latter institution not being found in the 


hool 
pcb pares ei Hist of recognised schools sanctioned by the Director 
Bombay Samdchdr (73), Of Public Instruction, the Head Master refused 
24th Mar. permission. Then I thought of approaching the 


Director through the Inspector, Northern Division, but 


I was told that it would take more than a month before any reply was received 


and the young student would have to idle away his time. On a reference to 
the new Grant-in-aid Code which is to come into operation from the 1st April, 
I found no material improvement in the rule in the old Code on the strength 
of which the permission was refused. ‘he wording of the rule shows that a 
similar difficulty is likely to arise in the case of students coming 
from other parts of the country even though they may be armed with 
certificates trom Government schools. The “Baroda territory is so inter- 
mingled with the Ahmedabad district that students from Kalol, Kadi, 
Mehsana, Vijapur, Sojitra, Vaso and other towns would always be going to 
Ahmedabad for their education, but in face of the present difficulty if they 
are to be refused admission it is difficult to say what would become of them. 
The teaching in none of these schools has been pronounced to be of a 

‘pernicious character’ and in the absence of any such declaration it is iucom- 
prehensible how admission could be refused to a student coming from any of 
them. The matter is of grave importance to the Education Department of Baroda 
and so itis hoped that the Minister of Education of the State will take early steps 
to have this anomalous condition improved and liberate a numerous class of 
Baroda pupils from a disqualification which unnecessarily attaches to them. 
In conclusion I pray that the Director of Public Instruction and the Educa- 
tional Inspector, Northern Division, will make the necessary changes in the 
rules which are more than a hardship to pupils coming from districts adjoining 
a British province. 


59. “The trouble at the Dayaram Jethmal Sind College is now over 
thanks to the intervention of the Professors, and to 

Comments on a recent the prudence and good sense of the Principal.......... 
— re atngents of mee We may premise that on a thorough investigation 
me pee of the matter, it has transpired that much of the 
“Sind Journal (25), 16th ‘touble was due to the College clerk’s past and 
Mar. ai present conduct, and the Principal was, evidently 
: with the best of motives, only playing into his hands, 
This the Principal himself has come to realise and. he has issued a severe 
warning to the clerk to mend his ways. It is emphatically a mistake to 
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on-vof s uniformly typed pligation 
508 ppose that the scant (or tet 88 “then Scant) 
mi to the students’ deputation was, cr sole pans eof. 
ed; although it was certainly the pikes Jur 
‘16 bsolutely : undeniable poll the: ‘indignation | 
pee oS: eo sree mhieh followe ‘summary dismissal of’ ‘the deputation was enthusi-+ > 
ee sae - gttieally joined. by alle ithe. students; - Hyderabadi, .  non-Hyderabadis, | 
— Muhammadar s, Parsis: and’ Christians: .°It was wonderful, and in one way” 

ery. glad inion sight, to witness the union of parties hitherto so hopelessly 
‘divided, . Every one knows of: the gulf that has: been widening between. 
Hydsrubadi sand non- Hyderabadi at the Sind College and:of the alienation : 
that has’ been growing between Hindus and Muhammadans, but on this: 
occasion a wave of heavenly concord and oneness of mind and heart seem to 

have come over the entire body... Coming to the strike, we find, that although 

it was not as universally supported as the meeting and ‘the gathering it would 

be utterly wrong to describe it, even mainly,as a Hyderabadi affair. The 
-non-Hyderabadis by no means showed themselves ‘ timid,’ but were as for- 

ward as their brethren of Hyderabad. As for the few dissentients they in- 

cluded Hyderabadis as well as non-Hyderabadis. Indeed the union of 

diffarent sections which has been brought about by the recent unhappy 
‘incident is like a grateful silver lining to a big dark cloud. For this we are 

- devoutly thankful to Providence who in Hig wise economy is wont to over-rule 

evil into good. And here we would earnestly beseech the College student 
community in the name of their dear country, in the name of a common 
nationality, to always stand together united in heart and will making 
as little of petty differences and local sectional prejudices as possible......... 

Much could be said on the recent happening as well as about college affairs 

‘in general, but the present is not the time for it. We are very hopeful that 

, matters will now begin to mend. It should be borne in mind that an 
amelioration of the situation depends as much on the Principal as on the 
students: Both have need to exercise self-restraint. We should not like 
the students to run away with the idea that because they have gained their 
point in the recent happenings, therefore they have been right throughout. A\J- 
though they were given serious cause for resentment, they certainly did not 
exercise prudence or good sense in passing their resolutions at the indigna- 
tion meeting. The strike was also an extreme step which might have led to 
untoward.consequences to some of them. But, as old Shakespeare has said, 
all’s well that ends well.and now the effort of both sides should be to get on 

is, well together for the future.” 


bai : 


Railways. 


60. ‘We are constrained once more to call the attention of our 
readers—and we hope it will meet the eye of Heads 

Protest against the of Departments, Agents and Managers, and the 
prevalent method of Railway Board—to the unfair methods usually 


holdm departmental 
caauicien into railway adopted at departmental enquiries into railwa 


andente. accidents. All (or nearly all) who have had the 
Railway Times (22), misfortune to be involved in accidents, etc., calling 
18th Mar. | for enquiries, have found that they were unable to 


defend themselves, or to obtain permission ~ to 

question any evidence brought against them. The constitution of the Court 
of enquiry may be all that one could wish, but the system is bad, and without 
having a clear understanding of all the facts of a case—and in this country 
the true facts are seldom, if ever, forthcoming—it is impossible fora Court 
of enquiry to do justice. In the first place, it is seldom. that in a case for 
enquiry there is no clashing of interests between different departments. Take 
f train smash, for instance, who's to blame ?...... It is evident some one has 
ogee to what department does that’ some one belong? Having fixed the 
primary responsibility, the next point to be determined is hag there been con- 
tributory: negligence and‘if so how much and whoa’s to blame? And what 
spartment does he’belong to’? and sg on.. Now what happens before and at 
Be deeply Teesse? if it: is important matter, District Officers and upper sabor: 


. | 89 


dinates are deputed to visit the spot, obtain information and report. If the acci- 
dent is not a very serious one, upper subordinates only make the enquiry and 
report, then comes the Court of enquiry....... Whoever presides, the proceed- 
ings are conducted in private, witnesses are called and examined, one or more 
persons, generally-a Driver, Guard, Station Master or signaller is accused, he 
or they having been suspended before the enquiry. Yet he or they are 
simply called and questioned, and then told to ‘lire while other evidence is 
taken which may be and often is used to convict the poor defenceless indivi- 
dual or individuals, who have been held responsible! This should not be so. 
If any man is considered in fault he should be permitted to hear every word 
that is said for or against him and should have the privilege of having a 
friend to stand by him and he should be permitted to explain and if necessary 
cross-examine.” 


61. ‘“ Honourable members, both in the Viceregal and in the local 


| h Legislative Council, have elicited the information 
Suggestion that the thatthe Military Officer who resisted the entry of 


En prone ergy the Honourable Mir Allahbaksh Khan into a rail- 


resisting entry of pas- Way compartment was reported against to the 
sengers into railway carri- Commander-in-Chief and punished. Perhaps he was 
ages should be put up in punished departmentally. Government Officers in 
railway trains. Civil employment may also be similarly dealt with. 
Pee rem Spectator (11), But these active resisters are not always Govern- 

ai ment servants, and the propriety of departmental 
punishment for what is done not in the course of one’s duties may be 
questioned. ‘The offence is punishable under the law........... But the legis- 
lature has anticipated the scuffles that often arise among passengers of all 
classes and provided that: ‘Ifa passenger resists the lawful entry of another 
passenger into a compartment not reserved by the Railway administration 
for the use of the passenger resisting or not already containing the maximum 
number of passengers exhibited therein or thereon, he shall be punishable 
with fine which may extend to twenty rupees. A few Government officers 
may have read this provision, but the vast majority of passengers, Kuropean 
or Indian, do not perhaps know the illegal character of the uct in which they 
are apt to think they can persist with impunity by bullying the Guard or the 
Station Master. If a copy of the section is pasted in large characters in every. 
Railway compartment, the passengers will think twice before infringing it, 
and incidents of the kind interpellated upon may be minimised. There may 
indeed be some passengers who will take the risk of a prosecution, but the 
great majority may be simply ignorant of the consequences of resisting the 
entry of others. The offence is so common, and prosecutions are so few, that 
the very existence of the law may not be known. Honourable members must 
be able to induce Government to direct the Railway administrations to put up 
in every compartment a copy of the section in a conspicuous place.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 80th March 1911. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending ist April 1911. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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workers in India . 12 
Comments on the suggestion of the Bishop of Madras to put a stop to 
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mbey Government ¢ to provide sites for health 


Public service : Approval of the appointment of Sir Charles Bailey as the 
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~ Alleged rohibitive costliness of appeals to the Chief Court in— . 
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Bombay : Protest against the proposed increase in the rents of the City 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1911.) 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Cireula- 


ENGLISH. 
1 Anglo-Indian Empire...) Bombay... éve Weekly eee -.| Charles Palmer ; Anglo-Indian ; 48 | 1,000 
2 Bombay Kast Indian  ...; Do. ove «| Do. oor -+-| J. 0. de Abreo; Hast Indian; 46 ... ste 800 ; 


8 | Commercial Gazette ...| Sukkur_.... | Do. a. ase| Abdul Aziz, walad Sheik Muhamed §ulei- 250 
| | man; Muhammadan Sheik ; 35. 


4 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ins »..| Daily ee .-.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 55 ... avi 600 
can Herald. 7 5 


5 | Eastand West ... ...| Bombay ..  ...|Monthly ... _ ...| Behrdmji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdrsi;) 900 


6 | Evening Dispatch... sosl ROOM ove »»-| Daily vee ...| P. J. Kennedy ; European; 88_—_.. oes 500 


7 | Indian Social Reformer ...) Bombay... ...| Weekly... _—«..| KAmdkshi Nataréjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma-| 500 
drasi Brahmo) ; 40, 


8 | Indian Spectator, Voice off Do va ol Os it .--| Behramji Merwanji Malabdri, J. P. ; Parsi ; 600 ! 
India and Champion. : 60. | 


9 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. -  ev| Monthly ... ...| S$. M. Ratnagar; Pdrsi; 47 “moo Ne. aa 
10 | Karachi Chronicle | Kardehi  ... eee! Weekly a. ...| Chainréi BakasrdiAdvani ; Hindu (Amil); 35 500 


11 | Kathidwar Time... s Bat ks ws) Dy vee ove) Manshankar J. Chayya; Hindu (Visnagar 200 | ae 
Brahman); 28, mm 


12 | Mahratta oe 6d OO ee oe Weekly... | Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., moe 700 “yy ; | 2 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). i 


13 | Oriental Review ... ».| Bombay ... | Do. ove | B.S. Rustomji; Parsi; 40... —... eas 500 i 

14} Phoenix .. .. «| Kardchi ..  ...| Bi-weekly... ...| Jdffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) . 58... 850 i 

15 | Poona Observer and Civil, Poona ... | Daily ... «| CAwasji Temulji; Parsi; 54 9... as] 400 \ 
and Military Gazette. | | | 


16 | Railway Times... --| Bombay ... eo-| Weekly... ..-| Stephen H. Kearsey ; European; 63 »-| 1,500 
17 | Sind Gazette or ove] ORRGR var »»-| Daily sah «| Mr. Cowan ; Kuropean ; 50 ... von oF ee 


18 | Sind Journal... ...| Hyderabad «+1 Weekly... ---| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 500 
ih (Amil) ; 42. 


19 | Sind Times sce eee] EAMRRORE as. ++-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kh4nchand Rdhuma!; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 > 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 


20 | Akhbér-i-Souddgar | Bombay ... s+-| Daily ee - eee| Byramji Bomanji Patel ; Parsi; 40 wee} 2,200 
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21 | Apakshapat ee ooo] OULAE ose | Weekly... ---| Mrs. Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 Wy 
di4li; Parsi ; 30. i 

22 A’rya Prakash eee eee Bombay eee @ee Do, eee eee Makanl4l Mathurbhai Gupt : Hindu (Pal- 1,000 ( 
lidar) ; 30. i} 

98 | Broach Mitr& .. | Broach ... «| Do. eo «= eee! TrikamlAl Harindéth Thakor ; Hindu (Ksha- 500, | 


triya) ; 25. ie 


94 | Coronation Advertiser .,.) Ahmedabad neal: ae a .».| Narotamdds Prdnjiwand4s Shethna ; Hindu 850 
(Dashalad Bania) ; 36. 


2°25 } Deshi Mitr& pa eee} OUTAt mee veel. I ois ---| Maganl4l Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba-' 1,200 ip 4 
nia); 36. aay 
‘ fa axe 


Bae 
26 | Gujardti oo. o« | Bombay ww. «| Do, +» «| Ichchh4rém Surajrdm Desd4i; Hindu (Shri- 8,000 4 


mali Brahmin) ; 54. 
27 ;Gujarét Mitrs ... ..., Surat  ... «| Do.  . «| Shawaksha H. Khasukhan; Parsi; 86 ...| 900 


98 |GujaratiPunch .,, ..»| Ahmedabad | Do. a See sr Mangaldés Shah; Hinda (Mesri 3,400 
Bania) ; 35, 


29 Pie a ON a oe Burjorji Navroji Apakhtydér ; Pérsi; 52 ..., 800 


80 | J4m-e-Jamshed ... | Do. eee tee Daily eee -»-| Pirozshah Jehdngir Behrdmji Marzbén,' 4,250 
| M.A., ; Parsi; 35. 
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Mal qind .»| Bombay ... «| Weekly shee & Frdmji Kaéwasji Mehta ; Pérsi; 55... «| | 2,800 
Kéthiswir News .. ‘ tee Rajkot eee eee Do. eee eee Jamshedji Fraémji > Parsi ; 47 os eee 400 


‘Kéthidwar T , cs aws| Bi-weekly ... «| Manshankar J. Chhaya; Hindu (Visnagar 500 
Kéthidwir Times... ...| Do fas “esse d "| Brahmin) ; 45, 


Khoja Mitra eee ee: Bombay eee eee Weekly | eee eae eeeeve eee 
Parsi | ie eee | eee Do. ese eee Do. eee eee Jehangir Sordbji Taleydrkhan ; Parsi ; 36 oe” 2,000 


84 

eae : 85 

ve vam 86 | Praja Bondhn .. | Ahmedabad | Do. «| Jagiivandas §. Trivedi; Hindu (Shriméli! 2,109 
87 


Rast Goftar one .»-| Bombay ... e..| Do. ee eee} Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 50 +1 1,000 
88 | Sénj Vartamén ... ...| Do, sce > oes] Daily es see Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Géndhi;| 7,000 
. Parsi ; 45, 


59 | Shri Say4ji Vijaya o++| Barod& «eve eee] Weekly = oe — Ambar4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,000 


40 | Suryi Prakish ... _...| Surat “we ee vs avs{ Nagind4s DAy4bhai ; Hindu (Banja) ; 70. _ 875 
ANGLO-Manra’THt. 


41 Dnydnoday& »s «e-| Bombay ... ...| Weekly .. «| Rev. R. E. Hume; 30 see ote vee 550 


42 ae i co ve oo| (1) Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu; 2,500 
| Dnyén Prakdsh Poona y " (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 40. 
43 | Dnydn Prakdsh ... ...| Do. sce | ove] WORKIY vue ss Do. da «| 3.000 


44 ah Re ae | Dail aa ...| Damodar Savalaram Yande; Hindu;} 2000 
+ | Indu Prakash Bombay y (Maratha) ; 40. 


45|\Pragati .. .. «| Kolhdpur... ...| Weekly... «| Bhéu Bébéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham| 300 
. oe Jain) ; age 44, 


46 | Subodh Patrika ... ...;Bombay ...  .«..| Do. .. «| Dwarkéndth G. Vaidya ; Hindu (Brahmo) . 500 


35. 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 


47 | Echo vs ase eae| Bombay... -s-| Monthly ... —...| Je GO. F. D'Souza; Goanese ; 40 ... ‘4 1,500 
48 | O Anglo-Lusitdno... a es aie ...| Weekly ... ...| Dr. W. Pais, L.M. & S.; Portuguese; 80 .| 1,C00 
Ame Ee a ..  ..| EF. X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 i ak eee 
| ANGLO-SINDI. 
50 | Aina es a ...| Hyderabad ...|Monthly ...  ...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. ge 
51 ‘ = - an ee __ \Weekl ge ... |A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan ; 28; andj. 1,400 
_— annie , Abdul Wahdbkhén Ghuldm Rasul;| ” 
Muhammadan ; 48. 
52 | Larkana Gazette... _—...| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. age Fompennt Isardis Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ;} = §00 
63 |Musifir ...  ......|Kardchi(Sind) ...| Do. ...  ..| Kisanddés Bhawdndés ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ...|. 1,800 
64 | Sind Patrka ...  ...| Larkdna(Sind) ...) Do.  .. «| Deosing Shdmsing; Hindu (Amil); 24 ..| 850 
55 |Sindhi ...  ... ...|Sukkur(Sind) ...| Do. we» _ eve| Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 33°} 1,000 
56 |Sookhree ...  ..._...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. .» os JaMatmal Lalchand ; Hindu; 87... —... 400 
Anaio-TELEGU. 
| 57 | Andhri Patrika ... ...) Bombay... Weekly ...  .../ Gopal Sharma; (Madrasi Brdhman) ; 40...| 2,200 
ENGLISH GUJARATI AND 
Urnpv. 
| 68 |Moslem ... ... «(Poona .. «| Weekly ... ...,Daudalli walad Hakim Magduballi;| 1,400 
ae | ) | | Muhammadan ; 35. 
es. is 3 ENGuisH, Mara’rHi AND 
ee GusaRA ‘TI. 
59 | Hind Vijay ... ...| Baroda... «| Weekly «0 aw pero Kasanddés Shah ; Hindu (Bania);} 700 


Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 80... 


Paid 


GozsaRa'TI, 
Akhbér-i-Isl4m 7 3 K4zi Igsm4il K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamma-| 
. dan (Memon) ; 42. 


Baroda Gazette ... Javerbhéi Daédd&bhdi Patel; Hindu 
(PAtidar) ; 40. 


Bharat Jivan Day4bhéi Ramechandré Mehta; Hindu} 
; (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


Bombay Samachér ‘aa Minocheher-Homji, B.A.; 
rsl ; * 


| Broach Samdchér Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 inl 
| Buddhi Prakdsh Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Désa 
ShrimAli Bania) ; 34, 

Cutch-Kesari  4..| Démji Ravji Shth; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
Bania) ; 36, 

Din Mani ... | Néth4l4] Rangildés (Bania) a 
Garjand se. ove Shankarl4l Nathjibhai Sukal; Hindu 

(Audich Bréhmin) ; 35. 
Kaira Vartaman ... — Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 


Kithidwir and Mahi Motil4l Chhotéldl Vy4s; Hindu (Audich 
Kantha Gazette. | Toldkia Brahman); 49. 


Kithidwér Saméchér... ~ sa Bewhshankar Jagjiwan Dave: Hindu 
(Audich Brdhman) ; 50. 


Lohdna Samachar Bapubhai Kahanjji ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 30 ... 


Loka Mitré ws Kaikhosru Ménekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
: Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37, 


| 


} 


| Navedri Patrika ... + ,.| Harivallabhdés Prdnvallabhd4s Parekh; 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 87. 


| Navséri Prakash ... Do. Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 


Political Bhomiyo... Do. Pathin Nurkhén Amirkh4n; Muham- 
a ag madan; 50. 


Praja Mitr’ Bi-Weekly ,..  ...| Jaffer Faddoo; Muhammadan; 58 _.. 
Praja Pokaér Weekly Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36. 


Prdtahkal Monthly ... Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Bréh- 
| | man) ; 30. 


Samilochak Quarterly .,. N. M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brdhmin); 
3 35. 


| Satsang... Fortnightly Manishankar H. Shastri ; Hindu (Bréhmin); 
37. 
Surat Akhbar ove Weekly apy Phirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 54 - 


|Vasant ... Ahmedabad Monthly .«.| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B,A., 
| LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar,Brahmin); 4] ___... 


HInpIt. 


gh Venkateshvar Samé- 3 ..| Pandit Shri Vhidril4l ; Hindu (Bajpai Bréh- 
char. min) ; 40, 


KANARESE, 


Karndtak Vaibhav | ..|@ RK. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man); 44, 


Karnatak Vritt ... Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman); 38. 


Loka Bandhu — I | Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 48. 


Rasik Ranjini Gadag (Dharwar)... Gaurishankar Raémprasdéd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
: Brdbman) ; 48, 
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Chitragupta 
Chitramayé Jagat 


Daivadny& Samachar 


Dharwar Vritt 


Din Bandhu 
Din Mitré... 
Dnyén Chakshu 


Dnyan Sagar 
Jagadédarsh 


Jagad Vritt 
Kalpataru ... 


Kamgar Samachar 


Karmanuk... 


Khandesh Samdchér 
Khéndesh Vaibhav 
Madhuksr ... 
sitio Vritt 
Moda Vritt ous 


Mumbai Vaibhay 


Mumbai Vritt 


Bombay... 
Wai (Satara) 
Dharwar 


Bombay 
Ahmednagar 


Poona 
Kolhapur ... 


Ahmednagar 


Bombay 
Shol4pur 


Bombay 
Poona 


Do. 


desh). 


|Belgaum ... 


Wai (Satéra) 


Bombay eee 


Fortnightly 
Weekly ° 
Do. 
Do 


Do. 


Do. 


| 


Parola (East Khan-«Fortnightly 


Dhulia (West Khén-| Weekly 
desh 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 


Daily 


ede 


Tulshidas G. Joshi; - Hindu (Yajurvedil 
. Brdbman); 20. 


Hari Dharméréj Gandhi ;. Hindu (Bania) ; 
1. 


Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28, | 


Hari Bhik4ji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brdb- 
man); 49. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 46. 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 44. 


Ramchandr&é Krishnéi Kdmat; Hindu 
(Shenvi) ; 88. 


Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karada 
Brdhman) ; 40. 


Ramchandr&é Vdsudevy Joshi; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. 


Vinayak Nandbhéi Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 
smith); 45. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 48. 


K, H. Mudvedkar Hindu; (Deshasth 
Brahman); 38. 


Vithal G. Kokte; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ... 
Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Méli) ; 24 . 


Waman Govind Saépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brébman) ; 58. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 
Brahman) ; 47. 


Kashinéth SBahirav Limaye; Hindu 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55. 


Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré- 
tha); 50, 

Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 54. 


Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 


Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, _iB.A., 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Bréhman) ; 38. 


Pandharinéth Balkrishn’ Péthak: Hindul 
(Yajurvedi Brdhman) ; 30. 


Ydédav Balkrishn&’ Bahdlkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 


Janérdan Néardyan Kulkarni; Hindu) 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 84, 


Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 26. 3 


Démodar Laxman Lele ‘ Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Br&hman) ; 32. 

Purshottamn G. Kanekar; Hindu (Vaishya- 
wani) ; 30. 

Keshav P. Mchendale; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Bréhman) ; 41. 


Lakshman Rdémohandr& Pdngdrkar B.A. ; 
| Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38. 
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| Nérdyan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu(Deshasth 


4 wre Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Kenkamee, 
th rahman) ; hos . 


Govind Sakhérém Bidkar ; Hindu ( 
~ Brahman) ; 46, 


): 48, 


Rdmchandr&é Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 


Krishn4ji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 26, 


Ganesh Krishn&é Chitale, B.A., LL.B; 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 


Madvaldppa ‘Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26,. 


Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (K4émithi) ; 53... 


Damodar Savld4r4m Yande; 
(Maratha) ; 40. 


Hindu 


Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Bréhman) ; 80, 


Dattatrey’ Ramchandré Chitale ; Hindu 
(Konkanasth Br4hman) ; 32. 


Shrikrishnaé Chintéman Chitnis ..  ... 
Paéndurang Balvant Kolhépure; Hindu 
(Saéraswat Brahman) ; 40. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37, 


Bhujangrao T, §Géekwad; Hindu 


(Maratha) ; 31. 


Dattatray&4 Raémchandré Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 


Ramdas Purmdnandas Séli; Hindu (Sali), 28 


Balwant Krishn& Pisal ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
29. 


Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 


(Gaud Sdéraswat) ; 22. 


Ganesh RAémchandra Vaidy4 ; ‘Hindn (Kon-| 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 


Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 55. ) 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 
th Brdbman) ; 35. ) 


madan (Shiah) ; 36 
Shdms-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 
Hakim Dharamsing 


(Khatri) ; 38, 


Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 


Mohamed'Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham-| 


madan (Abro) ; 44, ) 
Tahilsing ; Hindu) 
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Lekhraj Tilokehand ; Hindu (Amil); 45...) 


Cheldréma Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ;| 
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Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. 


‘ahi Husain Muhammadan 


Munshi Mahomed Amir; Muhammadan 
(Sunni) ; 50. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44 


Weekly Tukdér4m Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu 
(Jain) ; 80. 


Jain Mitr& Fortnightly Sital Praséd ; Digamber Jain ; 40 
Jain Samdchér Weekly Vadil4l Motilal Shah ; Dasa Shriméli Jain ; 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets the name, 


O. The system of spelling vernacylar words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency, One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (A = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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- Politios: and.'the. Public Administration, 


on 3 In 1 justification of the enormous sum set apart hts the doventennts 


The cost of th Delhi of India to cover the cost of the forthcoming Delhi 
BaD cosh on me een" Durbar, it-has been declared that this unique occasion, 
Gujardti (26), 26th Mar. besides confirming the Indians in their loyalty, would 


afford them ‘an opportunity to witness for themselves. 


the high stata of efficiency i in which the Indian army would be found. Anent 
the subject of cost, the Indian nation has not raised any question and the 
newspapers have been reticent. This is attributed to the fear of being regarded. 
as seditious. But those who have been watching the affairs in India from 
England have not remained silent. Just as the King-Emperor’s visit would 
strengthen the tie of loyalty and devotion, England would profit considerabiy 
in securing her hold upon the country; and consequently a question has 
been asked in Parliament if England would contribute anything to the cost of 
the Durbar. Some have suggested that the cost of the journey to and back 
from India should be defrayed by Hngland. We have not the slightest 
expectation that any of these suggestions would be acted upon. The Indian 
nation does not expect a single farthing.from the British directly or indirectly 
towards meeting the huge cost incidental to the holding of the Delhi Durbar. 


2. “His Excellency Lord Hardinge appears upto this time to have 
Comments on His 0llowed the policy of Lord Minto of speaking as 
Excellency the Viceroy’s little as possible. His speeches are always short 
speech at the close of the and to the point, never rising into rhapsodies like 
last session of the Im- Lord Curzon’s. There may ba one tangible reason 
perial Council. — for this reticence. He must be still feeling himself 
Oriental Review (18), to be a student of Indian affairs, not in the position 
ree oo tag ai Pra- of making an off-hand pronouncement. Possibly the 
om er longest speech he has delivered was at the end of 
the recent sessions of the Imperial Council. He dwelt chiefly upon the 
necessity of retrenchment in public expenditure. It is a theme worthy of the 
close attention of the Head of the Government of India. We are approaching 
a period when the expanding revenues of the country will probably receive 
some arrest, while our expanding national ideals will require more money for 


education, sanitation and administration. It is the function, therefore, of | 


those responsible for the Government of the country to see that the income 
is used in the best possible way and is not frittered away on useless: 
objects.......... It is sometimes little words which give a clue to the whole 
temperament and policy of an individual. His Excellency’s using the word 
‘fellow-subjects’ stands in excellent and pleasing contrast to the use of the 
ferm ‘subjects’ by some Anglo-Indian papers when writing of the Indian 
people. Such courtesies go a great way towards assuring the children of the 
soil that the Government is in spirit a national one identifying itself with 
the hopes and aspirations of the nation.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh also speaks 
appreciatively of His Excellency’s speech. | 


*3. “The speech made by His Excellency the Viceroy the other day 
came as a fitting termination to the long and 

Mahrdtta (12), 2nd _ business-like session of the Imperial Legislative 
Apl. Council which closed last Monday. It was dignified 
and also sympathetic in tone........... The most 

interesting portion of His Excellency’s speech was the one in which he 
referred to the nature of the work and the scope of the new reformed Imperial 
Council. .The sympathetic terms and the satisfactory tone in which Lord 
Hardinge referred to the session just closed must convince even the most 
confirmed sceptic as to how far the expectations formed of the reformed 
Council have been fulfilled.......... ‘ The session just closed,’ said His Excel- 
lency, had been a ‘ busy and useful,’ session, and the debate on the budget, 
both at the present stage and when the figures were under scrutiny three 
weeks ago, had been ‘ practical and suggestive.’.......... The admission of the 
usefulness of popular criticism has a value of iis own as coming from the 
Viceroy, though we might look in vain for the wearing away of the official 
rigidity and stiffness, accumulated from a number of years, in the near 
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ste of popular opinion. ‘ tinel lés6 ati present i in the face of the 
‘in the Imper al Council fixed by statute. Notwithstandi 
1 ‘the greater number of resolutions moved: by. ‘non-offici 
the Council, they may have the consolation in the sense 
omy which’ activities have roused in the official mind.......... 
. Butowe are G weabie’ to endorse the remarks which His Excellency let fall in 
ng pee Sarton: ‘excellent speech about the impatience which, he thought, 
aracterised some of the. resolutions. ‘An impatience in matters financial,’ 
said the Viceroy, “would impair the national credit’ of India.’ Now, none of 
. the non-official members of the Council, we are sure, are less anxious than: 
His Excellency to do anything that could directly or indirectly shake the. 
oe | financial credit of the country. Why, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s reso-. 
ae lation on the formation of an opium surplus fund was meant for strengthen- 
te ing India’s credit, when there was the least liability of its being shaken by 
the loss of the revenues from opium. Even his Bill on a subject of so 
paramount an importance as Elementary Education is culpably modest and 
scarcely puts any pressure on the finances of the Government. His Excel- 
lency himself referred to the’ very pressing claims of education, of public 
health, of medical relief, of industrial development and of many other social 
vs | » needs which must necessarily increase with the growing political sense of. 
| India. The resolutions moved by non-official members, His Excellency 
4 would find, referred to one or other of these subjects enumerated ; ; and they 
were characterised by a desire for economy and retrenchment.......... The 
| non-Cfficial members were fully aware of the fact of a period of economic 
unrest and transition through which India was passing, and hence put forward 
demands which were modest and limited by the state of circumstances around 
them. And yet His Excellency thought there was a tinge of impatience in 
them which made the members move a little bit too fast!.......... The 
charge of impatience does not come in good grace, but, on the other hand, 
there is every possibility of surprise being expressed at the extreme patience 
with which non-official members slept so long over some of the demands now 
put forward. For example, there is the question of elementary education. 
Any retrenchment made on its account would not be too much, and its beginning 
fn would never be too soon. And yet it was only just a few days ago that a Bull 
at | _ was introduced in the Imperial Legislative Council which mooted this subject 
for the consideration of the Governmeni. So also the resolution on the 
Excise Duties on cotton. But apart from this charge of impatience due 
more or less to fond over-weening conservatism, the Council session drew 
forth the testimony of the Viceroy for its business- like and practical nature. 
Although under the new Council Rules not a shred of real authority has been 
transferred to the popular representatives, they could assuredly bring in the 
pellucid and refreshing air of popular criticism to the dense chambers of 
official isolation and rigidity. ‘They have the privilege of being able to put 
the official coterie on their defence and even of making it hot for them to put 
forward a plausible and rational defence. The popular representatives can 
have the moral victory on their side in the present stage of the Councils, and 
this is surely something, though it needs to be supplemented by giving them 
a a material victory in directing the administration of the country.” 
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4, The Press, native as well as Anglo-Indian, express their satisfac- 

ae | tion at the way in which the Honourable members 

Comments onthe pro- have conducted themselves in the new Legislative 
ceedings of the last Councils. At the same time, the rejection of every 
pera of the Imperial one of the resolutions moved by the non-official 
egislative Council. ee : . 
a “Sdnj Vartamdn (38), members is likely to produce a feeling of disappoint- 
: q | 29th Mar. ment that the additional rights eranted have been 
Ho go far* practically. nullified.- His Excellency the 
Viceroy who, during the course of the debate, assumed a becoming silence, 
appears to have apprehended the possibility of this disappointment when, 
in winding up the debate, he said “the debate on the Budget.........has been 
practical and suggestive and my Government are indebted to the Honourable 
members for advice and criticism of value, which, even where.we cannot 


act: upon them. .af the. moment,.will receive our. careful consideration.” 
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ment of India has to advance in every reform with economy and caution.. 
But under the cloak of this principle, the Government have in the past been. 
moving so slowly as to arouse impatience among the educated Indians. We 
trust they will now move at a more rapid pace. 


*5. “Sir Vithaldas hit the nail very squarely on the head when he 
Parsi (35), 2nd Apl declared during the Budget débates in the Imperial 
Eng. cols , P"» Council, that the gold of which India ought to get 
5 ene the benefit is kept in London not merely to save the 
trouble of transfer but.for the benefit of London. Here, indeed, is an item 
which injures India’s credit more vitally than the schemes of our impatient 
national financiers which “ ganged agley.’ It is time that all non-official 
members of the Imperial Council made a firm stand and insisted on the 
whole of the Gold Standard Reserve being kept in gold and in India.......... 
We would go further than has been done yet in this matter, and demand 
that the proceeds of the silver duty be also added to the reserve which is 
supposed to ensure the stability of our currency........... Unless our currency 
is effectively supported by a reserve of real tangible gold (not paper) the. 
silver duty will only resuli in giving the rupee an appearance of some 
value in India which will vanish as soon as we attempt to pay a foreign bill 
with it.” 
6. Referring to the remark made by the Honourable Sir Fleetwood 
Wilson at the conclusion of his opening speech on 
—Kalpataruw (108), 26th the Budget in connection with the reduction of the 
Mar. opium revenue that Indians ‘will not shrink from 
bearing their share of the burden since it will con- 
tribute to the uplifting of a sister nation,’ the Kalpataru writes :—We cannot 
help saying.that this sounds like asking one to disregard his own house on fire 
and to run to put outa fire in another’s house. Is it not adding insult to 
injury to pay no heed to our prayers to put a check on the increasing vice of 
drunkenness in our country and at the same time to ask us to lend a helping 
hand toa sister nation to save her from a similar vice? The Finance 
Minister indeed spoke very sweetly, but we regret that his concluding 
observations should have been of such a poisonous character. 


*7. ‘Phere isa little matter to which attention should be called before 
Ne itis altogether forgotten, and that is the «principle 
” ba igi (85), Sud. Apt, upon which the revised duties on shane aa 
i sme petroleum were fixed. When the high duty was put 
on tobacco last year, we were told that it was not so much for the purpose 
of raising revenue as for curbing the pernicious habit of smoking cigarettes, 
particularly prevalent among Indian youth of the student class. How well it 
succeeded may be seen from the fact that imports diminished by four-fifths. 
Import duty naturally disappeared along with them, and now the Finance 
Member has lowered the duty on the principle that an import duty should be 
regulated so ag to produce the maximum of revenue with the minimum of 
oppression. Pity the poor cigarette smoker—the victim of this official oppres- 
gion. , But a year ago Oppression was just what he wanted to wean him of his 
evil ways.......... A non-official member suggested that as petroleum is a 
oreater necessity of life than tobacco, it should be let off the proposed addition, 
which tobacco might be made to bear. But as the consumption of petroleum 
increases we have evidently not yet reached that maximum (or should it be 
minimum ?) of oppression consistent with the raising of revenue. We hope to 
see this little story retold with great effect at some future Budget debate.” 
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"Sén: Mr. Gok is, 8 by + the other hand: ‘aainitted! © 
| ae fier ‘a straightforward transaction........... 
Westion discussed by the members was about 
the: ‘utility of ‘the distribution........... The critics 
Mie that as soon as a paper is known to be favoured 
by Government with its custom, no reader attaches 
any weight'to its writings on behalf of Govern- 
adie he that case it is difficult to see how a State-managed paper 
can be more useful than one which, in theory at least, is at liberty to reject 
er of Government patronage. A '‘State- munaged paper would also have 
to be edited’ by a person other than a member of any Government. To teach 
people. to look at things from a right-thinking subject's point of view, you 
want a private individual who can place himself in the position of the reader. 
There is no reason why a paper which is purchased by Government should 
not be as independent in fact as-one which is not purchased by it, and the 
Hon. critics conceded it. But they thought that the readers would not 
consider the paper sincere. We are prepared to believe that the personad 
equation goes a long way in politics, and opinions are frequently appraised 
according to the personality that expresses them. Yet it would be an exag- 
geration to say that ideas, apart from their sources, have no intrinsic power 
of moulding convictions.......... What is the remedy which the critics of 
this policy have to suggest for the evil which they do not deny? According 
to Mr. Gokhale, the remedy is ‘a sustained and statesmanlike effort on both 
sides to bring about a general improvement in the relations between English- 
men and Indians in India.’ That is precisely what the circulation of good 
literature is intended for. The relations between Englishmen and the 
readers of vernacular newspapers cannot improve if these papers constantly 
portray Englishmen in dark colours........ There are writers whose criticisms 
are inspired by the conviction that good government can never be a 
substitute for self-government. ‘They are refractory to every kind of magne- 
fism favourable to British rule.” 


*9. “The special pleading of a paper receiving grants from Govern- 
ment is scarcely likely to be taken seriously by the 
Guardte (26), 2nd Apl., public. Though such a paper is distributed gratis, 
Eng. cols. if will find very few willing readers and can exercise 
no influence on public opinion. ‘The public money 
which is spent on subsidised papers will surely be better devoted to the 
publication by Government itself, in the vernaculars of the Province, of the 
reports of its various departments in which its policy and measures can be 
explained for the edification of the mass of the people. Almost all the 
reports at present issued are very unattractive, dull and confusing. They 
repel even the careful and zealous student by the array of dry figures and 
bare statements. There is ample room for improvement in this direction. 
Papers and pamphlets written in popular style and attractively illustrated 
will entice and educate readers whom Government are anxious to reach. 
They will have the advantage of emanating directly from Government, and 
will appeal to people as no views coming through the medium of newspapers 
receiving subsidies have a chance of doing. The experiments on which 
Local administrations have embarked are little likely to succeed, and it is 
to be hoped that when the curreng contracts come to an end, they will not 
be repeated. The Bombay Government has contracted to pay Rs. 15,000, 
we are told, to the Jagad Vritt, a Marathi weekly published in this city. 
Most of the extremist papers in the Deccan have disappeared, and we think 
$his sum may be better utilised in the way suggested above.” 


10. “The Calcutta correspondent of the Bens of Lahore gives the 
following piece of news in his comments anent the 

xk “Tears (il), aaa debate on subsidised journalism in the Imperial Legis- 
Mar, lative Council over Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu’s 
resolution: ‘Messrs. Dadabhoy and Chitnavis dis- 
appointed their ton-official colleagues by supporting the mabey. I have since 
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been informed that Mr. Craddock; Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
is contemplating the establishment of a subsidised journal and that Messrs. 
Dadabhoy and Chitnavis have got something to.do with it. I do hope for their 
reputation that my information is absolutely wrong; but in view of their attitude 
it is very plausible.’ We give the information for what it is worth. But it 
may be noted that these two gentlemen supported the Seditious Meetings 
Bill, and curiously enough they are patted on the back for this act of theirs 
by the editor of the Indian Mirror, a subsidised journalist himself. .The 
policy of maintaining a subsidised press has~met with general condemnation, 
the Hnglishman not excepted. It may meet with acceptance from a Rai 
Bahadur, Narendra Nath Sen or meet with approval from an organ like the 
Indian Spectator, but it is generally held to be so unsatisfactory as to defeat 
its own end. It is really deplorable, if the news is true, that Honourable 
gentlemen like Messrs. Dadabhoy and Chitnavis should be party to such a 
business”’ [The Kesarz. writes :—We are indebted to the T7zbune of Lahore 
for explaining the reason of the support given by the Honourable Mr. Dada- 
bhoy and the Honourable Mz. Chitnavis to the policy of subsidising newspapers 
in the Imperial Legislative Council. ‘The paper learns that the Honourable 
members are soon to be connected with a subsidised paper shortly to be started 
in the Central Provinces. The news has given us a painful shock and it makes 
us despair of the possibility of public opinion being truly represented in the 
Councils or in the Press. The Indian Mirror and its counterpart in the 
Bombay Presidency have strongly supported the Seditious Meetings Act and 
the Central Provinces are in travails for the production of a subsidised paper 
that will voice Government views and support them thr-ugh thick and thin.| 


C 


11. Now-a-days writers appear to be very much in the ‘“ good” graces 
| of Government! Almost every day, we hear of 
Exhortation to writers house-searches, press confiscations and taking of 


to develop their spiritual ¢ocurities. Who is to blame for this? Government 


P Prdtah kil a ta. the writers? It is not Government that is blam- 


able for the sufferings of the writers; but they them- 
selves have by their writings produced the poison 
which kills them. Enmity, wickedness, duplicity and meanness, these have 
dictated poisonous writings, which have killed many people. It is not Gov- 
ernment that have killed them; itis the poison manufactured by their own 
hands that has done. These writings intended to kill others turned upon 
their writers. ‘To the superficial observer, no doubt, Government will appear 
-gtrict, but Government have not become strict of their own accord. We 
ourselves have been the origin of this strictness, though we do not see it. 
O well-wishers of the country! look into yourselves. What other power 
is there in you except spiritual knowledge which can regenerate the 
country? A man without this power is powerless like a sheath without 
the sword. Then why enter into the struggle without power? No one 
can conquer with a sword of feathers. Therefore, obtain spiritual 
knowledge, and by its aid you will see that there is nothing like dependence 
or bondage. Inthe spiritual world there is independence everywhere. If 
you want to attain to this world, full of unlimited power and life, give up 
these poisonous strifes . and free yourselves—in and out—from this poison. 
Free yourselves from the thoughts of anarchy and sedition, which distil 
poison into you and the couniry. If any of these baneful ideas rise, turn to 


spiritualism. 


12. “The London Jimes anncunces that a movement is on foot in 
Great Britain to promote an organisation of indus- 
Comments on the trial workers in India. Heaven save us from our 
movement in Englandto ‘friends!’ We fail to see what good purpose this 
organise industrial organisation, or whatever it be, will serve among 
workers 1n India. this class of workers in India. The great Trade 
Jam-e-Jamshed (80), Uni 
ist Apl., Eng. cols. nions of the West are excellent servants, but 
extremely cruel and relentless masters. If they 
have done much good they have equally been the source of much mischief and 
harm to their clientele. We do not want to enter here into the broad question 


as to whether the Trade Unions are good for India or not, but we will say 
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¥ to their lights without the aid of extrinsic help which has an awkward 
k about it of not being induced by purely philanthropic motives. In the 
# e rear itis doing the workers a disservice to instil into their ignorant 
‘waa silly notions of Western methods which in the very abode of their birth 
shave oftener than not proved of doubtful utility and questionable service.” 


13. “The Madras Government evidently are intent on making their 

: _ European Officers to conform to the spirit of the 
‘Posniiehta on arecent homely English saying “ Manners Makyth Man’. 

circular by the Madras ()f course, the Madras Government have their own 

Government re intercourse peculiar ideas on the subject, with which we may 


9 eg officers not be in full agreement. All the same, they show 


Pheniz (14), 25th Mar, the anxiety on the part of this Government to bring 
about good relations between Europeans and Indians. 
The Madras Government have approved of a Memorandum prepared by the 
Honourable Mr. Horne, President of the Board of Examiners, containing 
instructions on the subject of social and official intercourse between Kuropean 
officers and Indian gentlemen. The Honourable Mr. Horne also has _approv- 
ingly appended to this Memorandum the valuable minute of instructions 
issued by Sir John Malcolm, Agent to the Governor-General in 1821, to his 
Assistants in Central India.......... We are very pleased to read in the 
instructions the following clause:—‘In English conversation, the applica- 
tion to Indians of the term “ Native” is now frequently resented and should 
be avoided.’ This is really a very sensible advice which may be followed both 
in conversation and in writing. In some Anglo-Indian papers we not unoften 
come across the use of terms ‘ Natives,’ ‘ inconsequential natives,’ etc., 
whereby implying the inferiority of the Indians. We are sometimes treated 
toa homily that the term ‘ natives’ is quite harmless and should not be 
resented by the Indians. This is all very well. But suppose an Indian resid- 
ing in England calls an Englishman a ‘ native,’ we are quite sure that the 
Englishman will at once be upin arms against the Indian. An Anglo- 
Indian will even resent his being called a native of Kngland, because in the 
eyes of Anglo-Indians and other Europeans the term ‘ native’ carries with it 
the badge of inferiority. It is, therefore, but natural that Indians should 
resent this perverted use of the term ‘ native,’ which in itself may be quite 
harmless .......... A definite instruction has been given to young European 
officers that ‘ unless on really familiar and specially friendly terms with an 
Indian gentleman or unless the visitor himself introduces the topic, no refer- 
ence should ever be made tothe ladies of his family. The subject should 
ordinarily be completely ignored.’ We confess we are quite unable to compre- 
hend the significance of this precious instruction, unless it is implied there- 
by that an Indian considers it as an insult to be asked about his family. It 
all depends on the manner in which an inquiry is made about one’s family.” 


14. “Weare thankful to the Times of India for commenting upon the 
eg Government publications and drawing the attention 

_ Suggestion in connec- of the Government to their present imperfect con- 
tion with Government dition and asking them to make several necessary 
gr acter i 1m alterations in the get-up of the books to make them a 
27th Mar: ' pleasant and inviting reading for the public. ‘Those 
who have experience of the blue-covered volumes 

-issued by the Government will endorse these observations. Statistical books 
are generally shunned by the average public. Government publications are 
issued in such a form as if the object. of the publishers were to accentuate this 
aversion of the public by issuing them in as ‘dry-as-dust’ form as possible. 
seseeseee We also suggest that the price of these reports should be nominal so 
that they may be made available to all. The Government may also be 
recommended to publish translations of some of their more useful Reports. 
“Thus the Report of the Inspector-General of Agriculture may with advantage 
‘be translated as if gives an aooens of the activities of the Government in 


- 
a 


+ Ne #2) a4 
ey : 


the direotion of the improvement of agriculture.: It will show the Goyerp- 
ament in quite a new light to the people. All these Government publications 


are said to be for sale at different places in the country. But this is only a 
polite fiction, for they are not to be found at any of the book-sellers. They 
are always ordered out from Calcutta when asked for. Why should not the 
Government arrange for the keeping in stock of all their important publica- 
tions in at least all the Presidency towns ? ” 


15. Considering the diversity in the weights and measures in use not 
. only in different provinces but in different towns as 
Comments on the Bom- well, itis a relief to learn that the Government of 
bay Government Resolu- Bombay have undertaken their standardisation and 
tion on the standardisation jt would be a welcome reform if anything could be 
of fay He and measures. socomplished by the Committee appointed for the 
ombay Samachar (64), . 
80th Mar.; Sdnj Varta- PUFpOSe. But the subject 18 beset with so many 
mdn (38), 27th Mar. difficulties that it ‘would require the utmost 
caution on the part of the authorities before any 
definite action could be decided upon. The first thing to be considered 
‘by the Committee would be to see if the contemplated standardisation 
would be advantageous to the ignorant people and would leave no room 
to the retailers to cheat small purchasers. Though we cannot hope that any 
modification of the existing system would at once be received with satisfaction 
by the masses, for even in England the nation has not yet been accustomed 
to uniform weights and measures, we do hope that where the system of having 
one and the same article weighed as well as measured prevails, the former 
alone should be allowed as that is the more convenient of the two. Under 
the District Municipal Act various Municipal Boards have been‘empowered 
to check and prescribe standards of weights and measures and so any change 
in the direction contemplated would be better secured through them. In 
conclusion, we would suggest that the Committee should consult all the 
leading merchants of various trade centres so that the question may be 
discussed in -all its bearings. [The Sdnj Vartamdn also makes somewhat 
similar observations. | 


16. “The Government of Bombay have just published a resolution which 
i _ throws an interesting light on the history of this 
Oriental eview (13), question. The Resolution well observes that there is 


29th Mar.; Dnyan Pra- : scene 
hdsh (49), 99th Mar.: 2 diversity in weights and measures not only in 


different parts of a province but also in diffarent 

P] 14), 29th Mar. . P 
sant ee parts of a city. We go further and say that such a 
diversity is to be found even in the same shop......... . The Government of 


Bombay have now appointed a fully representative Committee to inquire into 
this question........... This is indeed a step in the right direction and the 
Government may well be congratulated upon taking an initiative in the matter. 
But those interested in the question should not rest till the standardisation 
is carried out in the whole of India. It will conduce greatly to the develop- 
ment of commerce and purge it of a large part of its abuses and evils.”. [The 
Dnydn Prakdsh also congratulates Government on the appointment of the 
Committee and expresses a hope that the popular representatives on it will 
voice the public sentiments in the matter and make practical suggestions 
to remove the many difficulties besetting the questions. The Phenix 
writes :—‘' We fail to understand why Sind has been excluded from the 
investigation of the Weights and Measures Committee. The evil in Sind 
in this connection is as rampant as it is in other parts of the Presidency. 
We hope that the question of the standardisation of weights and measures in 
Sind will be pressed on the attention of the Bombay Government.’’] 


17. One Munshi Nurmahomed Fakir of Jabbalpur writing to the 


Apakshapadt makes a lengthy appeal for the protec- 


An appeal for the pro- tion of cows. After quoting a number of texts from 
say scr pathy 1), 25th the Hindu scriptures in support of the protection and 
a worship Of the cow, the writer goes on to observe :— 

Since cows, buffaloes, oxen, &c., began to be sacrificed 
in this country, a large number of incurable diseases even the names of which 


Have spread here: Sadrifideiof’ the cow is put a atop 
D by the Brace Or i ae , No thease’ would ‘spread in’ India. O religious 
Bthren! It is to ‘t depot that the dow, which has supplied you with 
@ moans of Hdurishment and ‘madé ‘you prosperous, should’ die of starvation 
“Bt your Hands or be sold ta the butcher for want of your ability to feed her 
“for her’ short’ épan > of life. Alas! hundreds of thousands of cows die of 
“ starvation and thirst, and a trade in their flesh, blood and bones is being 
-carried on: in every house! Lo! The. sacred Bharatbhumi where once 
Yivers of milk and ghee flowed is now scattered over with the flesh, bones 
and blood of cows! ‘The land of Bharat, which was once like heaven, now 
‘resembles hell. O people of Bharat! You have had enough of sleep. ‘It. is 
high time for you to rise, Wakeup! Open your eyes ani see that Hindus, 
Muhammadans, Christians, Parsis and others are all sons of the same father 
and are like brothers. It behoves them, therefore, to avoid internecine 
quarrels and mutual strife and to be merciful, to help the agriculturist and 
save the life of the mother cow! If you act upon the principle of affording 
protection to the cow, this land of Bharat will soon resemble heaven. 


18. The Bishop of Madras has drawn the attention of Government to 
the evil of Kuropean prostitution in this country 

Comments on the ah aa : 
suggestion ofthe Bishop of 24 has requested Government to take steps to put 


Madras to put astop to a stop to it as it is a blot on civilisation. The 
European prostitution in 


India, Bishop’s idea is a very good one, but we are afraid 
Punch Bahddur (148), that Government would not like to interfere with 
27th Mar. the liberty of its subjects. 


19. The assassination of Srish Chandra Chakravarti adds one more to 

| the list of murders of Police officials in Bengal. The 

_ Comments on the assas- inability of the Police to unearth its foes is a gilar- 
Paabeas ng Rr Rg ing illustration of its incapacity. Is there no officer 
Rast Goftdr (37) 96th of Mr. Guider’s ability among the Calcutta Police ? 
Mar. Any way the reappearance of the assassin in Cal- 
cutta shows that anarchy is yet alive in spite of 

drastic measures. It issaid that these tuings are the handiwork of thought- 
less, misguided youths. But who misguided them? How were they misled 
into such murders? Why are these people not unearthed and brought to book 
by the Police? There must be some organised bands of anarchists in India, 


and it is possible they might be presided over by some foreign desperadoes. 


20. 8. D. Satavlekar, in the course of a long letter in the Kesart 
writes :—It appears irom the reliable information 

His Highness the Aga that I have been able to gather in the course of my 
Khan looked upon asap fravels in the Punjib that His Highness the Aga 


incarnation of Vishnu by Yhan is not only the leader of Muhammadans but 


Ean vray Hindus in the also the high priest of a class of Hindus belonging 


Wesavs (111), 28th Mar. to the Shamsi sect. The Shamsi doctrine counts 
also some Muhanimadans as its adherents, but the 
orthodox Moslems show utter contempt for them. ‘This sect looks upon the 
Aga Khan as an incarnation of Vishnu and as such he receives religious 
contributions from the members of the sect which amount to lakhs of rupees. 
His disciples have to pay an eighth or tenth portion of their earnings to him 
and in many of the villages of the Punjab there is a regular establishment 
for collecting these contributions. The activities of the Arya Samaj in the 
Punjab have been instrumental in reducing the number of the Aga Khan’s 
Shamgi adherents and proportionally also his income from them, and it is 
reported that this was the cause of the suggestion made in the course of the 
recent Hindu Muhammadan Conference at Allahabad by the Aga Khan and 
other Muhammadan delegates for curbing the activity of the Arya Samaj 
“jn the Punjab. Has His Highness contributed anything for the amelioration 
‘of the condition of the Hindus out of the lakhs of rupees he has been receiving 
‘ “from his Hindu worshippers? * | 
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21. The people of Eastern Bengal will heave a sigh of relief at the 
appointment of Sir Charles Bailey to the Lieutenant- 
Approval of the appoint- Governorship of their province. As their acting Lieut- 
ment of Sir Charles enant-Governor and former Resident of Hyderabad 
cd alg | crake rest Sir Charles has shown himself to be a sympathetic 
Bengal. man devoid of bureaucratic tendencies. The high- 
Jade. Prakdeh 9), handedness with which astern Bengal was governed 
aith Mar. . by the two preceding Lieutenant-Governors, Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller and Sir Lancelot Hare, stands 
self. condemned. ‘The Honourable Mr. Ali Imam might with advantage study 
the past administration of the province to be convinced how power vested in 
provincial Governments by the Seditious Meetings Act has been abused in the 
past. . We hope the administration of Sir Charles will be popular, eflicient. 
and conducive to the welfare of the officially over- ridden people of Hastern 
’ Bengal. 


22. “Madras has moved none too soon in the matter of the 
threatened attempt by the South African Colonists 
Indian Indentured labour to ‘practically set at naught the Resolution of the 
for Natal. ish (44). 29th Government of India to put a stop to any enlistment 
Pah he : eis of Indentured Indian coolies for Natal from the Ist. 
é of July next. Evidently the time granted was in- 
tended to give an opportunity to the South African Federal Government to 
remove and remedy those sore grievances under which Indian emigrants 
there are so long labouring and against which they have hitherto made so 
bold and gallant a stand. It would, however, seem that whilst the South 
African Government will not go far, the owners of the plantations and mines, 
who will be hit hard by the stoppage of further enlistment of Indentured 
Indian labour, are taking steps to defeat the Indian Government’s scheme 
by enlisting a large number of labourers prior to the 1st of July........... This 
cleverly diabolical manceuvring must at all costs be defeated. The leading 
men of Madras have, therefore, done well in holding a public meeting and 
resolving to approach Government with the request that they will take 
effective steps to make all intending Indian labour-emigrants acquainted 
with all the facts of the case.......... A more effective remedy, we think, 
is to bring the date of preventing emigration much earlier, say to the Ist of 
April. Tn fact, as we have previously opined, all emigration of indentured 
labourers from India to lands, where they will be subject ‘to the tender mercies 
of white Colonists, should be entirely stopped.” [The paper next quotes 
Mrs. Isabella Fyvie Mayo’s description of the hardships of Indian coolies 
in Natal and concludes :—" Here we think there is a sufficiently strong case for 
putting a total end to the system of Indentures. Let the Colonists take 
Indian labourers as free men, if they want them. As for good treatment and 
the right to emigrate to any part of the British Kmpire, we Indians have an 
indefeasible right. If it is denied, we can use retaliation by an absolute 
boycott.’’| 


23. ‘Whenever the name Hardinge is heard, wherever a Hardinge is 

| seen—we say * Anglo- Indians ! ! Hats off!’ for, with- 
Thanks to Wis Excel. 92" palaver or red tape, the brand of inferiority— 
lency the Viceroy for of bastardy has been wiped out. God bless and 
directing the substitution magnify the name of Hardinge! Slavery in Hast 


of the term “ Anglo- Africa owes its freedom toa Hardinge, Suttee its 
Indian” for “Eurasian” abolition to a Hardinge, and now @ nation owes its 
in the last Census. emancipation to a Hardinge. ‘ Hats off, Anglo- 


Anglo-Indian Empire 


(1), 25th Mar Indians!’ May the name of Hardinge be recorded 


in the annals of Heaven. Kill sentimentif you will, 
but sentiment is the soul of a nation—the fire that 
lights patriotism. The great fight in the House of Commons to-day is the 
Irish question, and we all know that if they left it to our Noble King-Emperor, 
it would be decided at once by the grant of local autonomy to Ireland. Just 
so our grievances that are made mountains of would be wiped out by a stroke 
of the pen. Away with party politicians. Thank God we have a King and a 
Viceroy who are not Agents of the India Office but a Sovereign snd" a Vice- 
Sovereign who will rule in equity.” a 
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tT a the last Census. 


Seer to have. made the best of their time in the last 
>> @énsus. As the enumerators for the most part 
di belonged to that community, they apparently thought 
ravely MS it their duty to show the spoken language of Muham- 
ar instead of -madans as Hindiinstead of Urdu. We have received 
“Punch Bahddur (14s), many complaints that instead of entering Urdu, 


27th Mar. Hindi was put in as the vernacular. Some of the 


enumerators on being questioned stated they had 
been directed to put in Hindi. 


25. “Now that the annual question of delimiting the boundaries of Poona 
Dictect ati’ th Cantonment has come up again if may not be in- 
practice of ei Yip = appropriate if attention is drawn to some practices 
pean Military Officers which may have a tendency to grow by usage....... 
renting bungalows in the It is certainly not an edifying spectacle, to say the 


Poona Cantonment and least, to see the regulations which restrict the 


sub-letting themto Indian residence of Indian gentlemen within Cantonment 
gentlemen. limits evaded in the way they have been during the 
at wee Dispatch ©), past year or two. It may savour of smart business 

to rent a bungalow at the rental fixed by tae Canton- 


ment authorities and then sub-let it for the season to an Indian gentleman 


{who otherwise would be prohibited from occupying it) for two and three times 
the amount ordinarily paid, but how can such a transaction be made to square 
with the undoubted rights possessed by the land-lord? The Cantonment — 
regulations are framed with a view to securing the accommodation needed by 
those officers of Government who, owing to the exigencies of their service, 
are obliged to take up their residence in certain stations for periods more or 
less uncertain. They were never meant to act detrimentally to the interests 
of those who own bungalows within those limits, and much less were they 
framed to enable the system of sub-tenancies to be introduced for the profit 
of those who can thus work them. High rents are generally paid for bunga- 
lows in certain localities during the Poona season, but that is no reason why 
the Cantonment reculations should be made to cover transactions they were 
never meant +o. With the Poona season now only a couple of months off it 
will be well if the legalities of these matters are more clearly borne in mind 
than appears to have been the case in the past.’ 


26. The defeat of the modest proposal made by the Honourable Mr. 
Parekh to give a trial to the principle of Local Option 
Comments on the _ ghows the vicious tendency of official and non-official 
Honourable Mr. Parekh’s byt nominated members of the Council to oppose a 
motion re Local Option proposal if it is not favoured by Government. Tem- 
in the Bombay Legislative ‘oo 
ay perance lectures and increase of duty are of very 
Kesari (111), 28th Mar, little avail in placing an effective check on the drink 
habit. The removal of liquor-shops a long way 
aff would alone act as a sovereign preventive of the evil. It is the duty 
of Government as the guardians of the morals of the country to remove the 
temptation of drink from the path of the rising generation and to save them 
from falling victims to an evil that has worked the ruin of many. It is a 
great misfortune that Government do not see eye to eye with us in this 
question of vital importance. The right of determining whether a liquor-shop 
should be allowed to exist amon z them if given to the residents of a locality 
would ‘certainly do no harm to Government, and even if, as urged by the 
opposition, it would not be able to completely combat the evil, it would 
assuredly be a step in the right direction. Granting the Honourable Mr. 
Parekh’s modest request like the belated Reforms would have been considered 
as an earnest of future concessions and an onward step in the acquisition of the 
full powers of Local Option. Butitis a great pity that the Government which 
has been good enough to grant us the rights of local self-government anda 
number of political rights should have deemed us altogether unfit to exercise 
the privileges of Local Option. Stern measures for checking the evil 
of drink are not taken on the ground that they may be regarded as repressive. 
‘How very strange! Liberty of speech and liberty of the press have been 
‘taken away from us and.the only kind of liberty left to us is the liberty for 
_ ‘the drunkard to indulge freely in liquor! Our school onildren dare not 
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attend a lecture by a learned philosopher on the present state of the. country, 
but they may with impunity visit a grogshop! The Honourable Mr. Car- 
michael’s atttempt to show that Local Option had not improved the morals 
of the people in America was like trying to hide the sun with a blanket. A 
Parliamentary report on the operation of Local Option in America says: 
‘Local Option of all the systems in force enacts real prohibition over the 
largest possible area with the least possible friction.’ Even Lord Morley has 
@ firm faith in Local Option as a means of rooting out the evil of drink. The 
members of the Provincial Council seem to come to the Council with an 
avowed intention of dittoing the Government, and in doing that they 
apparently do not care if they contradict the opinions of the Secretary 
of State. Diversity of religions in India can be no bar to Local 
Option for Hinduism and Muhammadanism alike prohibit the use of liquor. 
The Honourable Mr. Lamb in the meeting of the Council bore testimony to 
the fact that there are 90 per cent. of abstainers among the common folk. 
The right of Local Option is denied to us on the score that the majority 
might oppress the minority in the matter of opening liquor-shops. Govern- 
ment are thus prepared to sacrifice a good cause for the sake of a few. This 
vicious principle, if applied to politics, would undo the present civilisation. 
The evil of illicit traffic in liquor, if liquor-shops are removed to a distance, 
can be easily curbed by the employment of detectives whose service in such a 
pious cause would be highly appreciated by the people. Official as well as 
non-official opinion is in favour of the elevation of the poor classes and as 
admitted by His Excellency Sir George Clarke Local Option helps to 
prevent drinking among the poor. Why not then give full scope to Local 
Option? ‘The Excise policy of Government will, we are afraid, scarcely 
permit us to effect the reform. But our cause is just and itis sure to 
triumph in the long run. 


*27. “ The interpellations and the replies that were given to them at the 

last session of the Bombay Legislative Council present 

Comments on Govern- two indications of policy regarding the Bombay Abkari 
ments reply to the Administration. The Honourable Mr. Garud asked 


eteroelaioe ta the Pod whether the Government would be pleased to em- 


bay Legislative Council re Power non-official members of the Local Abkari 
inspection of liquor-shops. Committees to inspect local liquor-shops in order to 
Mahrdatta (12), 2nd Ap]. sce whether the shops are worked according to 
ace Government orders.......... We should have been 
extremely obliged to the Government of Sir George Clarke if they had explained 
the reasons which led them to peremptorily refuse to grant such an eminently 
reasonable request. I3ut we are not vouchsafed the explanation.......... We 
think everyone would be at a loss to know why Government should feel so 
jealous and refuse to give any explanation regarding a matter of public 
administration. Hven had there been no need for additional honorary 
Inspectors, Government should have, in a matter of such delicacy and one 
in which Government are often charged with having an eye more to money 
than to public morals, allowed any one to see the inner management of liquor- 
shops and get himself zatisfied as to its proper management. But one feels 
completely surprised to see that even this paltry right pf mere inspection is 
denied even to representative and influential Indians like members of Local 
Excise Committees whose hearty and loyal co-operation has been already 
acknowledged by Government! Government seeks honorary help from non- 
official Indian gentlemen in inspecting schools and prisons. ‘Then we ask, why 
so much jealousy and unwillingness to let the public—nay even the accredited 
members of the Local Committees—to sea how things go on in liquor-shops 
which are set up professedly for the sole purpose of meeting the so-called 
public demand? lLiquor-shopkeepers are known to increase the consump- 
tion of liquor by all the means in their power; and it is really melancholy 
to think that Government should be scrupulous in shielding them against any 
lawful exposure through independent sources of their devices. Surely 
Government who claim so great an anxiety for the welfare of the people 
ought not to allow such things to go by, and any measures taken to put a 
stop to them would never be too many. But here is what Government say 


its published in reply toa ‘repreien ition of the Poona 
a 01: in ing re irregularities i in the conduct of liquor- 


: sale of eatables inside ‘the shops can only 

«Be enforced by ‘ cor nspection. The same is the case with regard to 

- ee =a esiniig into the Dinas, with their adult relatives.’ Yet in the face 

Of this state of things they refuse permission for any independent 

- gentlenian, nay even for a non-official member of their Local Com- 

mittees, to go and inspect the liquor-shops! Many of our readers perhaps 

“remember that His Excellency the Governor, in replying to the Poona 

Temperance Deputation of 1908, appealed to all the Temperance workers in 

the Presidency to work hand in hand with the Government in arresting the 

progress of the drink demon. And yet when the popular representatives of 

the Local Committees offer their voluntary services for the purpose of inspect- 

ing the local liquor-shops in order to see whether they are managed according 

to the rules laid down, they are given a flat refusal that they will not be 

allowed to inspect the shops! What a fine application of His Excellency’s 
appeal made two years ago!” 


*28. ‘‘ His Excellency the Governor’s visit to Matheran raises bright 
a hopes for the future development of the Hill asa 
Comments on His resort of pleasure and recreation to Bombay and 
Excellency the Governor's tho adjacent stations. His Excellency has given 
rake “Goftde GD ong Our city the benefit of his engineering skill to which 
Apl., Eng. cols. it owes numerous schemes for its future expansion. 
All the projects of Sir George Cl@rke are yet in the 
embryonic state, and as the term of His Excellency’s office is drawing to a 
close we devoutly wish that he acquires an extension for such period as is 
required to give a practical start to the foremost of his great schemes. The 
reply which the Governor gave to the Matheran Municipality is expressive 
of his usual sympathy for all.......... The Municipality struck the right note 
when it conjured up visions of Matheran converted into a Government hill- 
station. The delay and inconvenience which are incidental to the seasonal 
exodus of the Government to stations removed by a long distance from 
Bombay would be minimised if Matherdn were substituted for Mahableshwar 
during the hot season.......... What with the hill-railway and cheap and 
speedy transit, Matheran has been getting increasingly popular every 
year.......... All that is needed now is due precautions to check overcrowding, 
and with proper hygienic measures and a good water-supply we need 
entertain no fear that the advent of the man of humble means would rob the 
hill of its reputation as a healthy sanitarium.”’ 


29. His Excellency’s reply to the address presented by the. Matheran 
Municipality shows that he has turned his eyes to 
Bombay Samachar (64), the development of Matheran. No doubt this soli- 
ee pg gl citude on his part is commendable, but looking to 
Mar WY), and e!st the short time that remains at his disposal, we wish 
: he would not take up too many schemes in hand and 
leave them unfinished, but take up a few only which he can finish before he 
gives up the reins of office. ‘T'wo of the schemes which he has already taken 
in hand—the development of Salsette and the foundation of a Science 
Institute—are so extensive that they will take up the remaining portion 
of his segime, and we wish he might complete these two schemes before 
his departure. We heartily thank His Excellency for the readiness he 
showed for giving speedy attention to all schemes for making Matheradn 
more easily accessible to the middle class people. But, in our opinion, 
the more important question is to take steps to make Matheran the 
summer station for Government. As the local municipality in their address 
pointed out, Matherdn was the seat of Government in the days of Lord 
Elphinstone. ‘This will obviate the difficulties caused by (Government 
migrating to such a distant place as Mahableshwar, and bring its hot season 
seat within a few hours’ distance of Bombay. lf this suggestion finds favour 
with Government, then it will be more convenient and economical to erect 
@ Central: Council Hall there, instead of having two different ones at Poona > 
and Bombay Tespectively, as Government propose at present... This . will also 
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enfible the other questions affecting the place to be solved more easily. The 
richer people will be drawn into making it their permanent residence and the 
question of communications too will be more rapidly taken in hand. The 
overcrowding in Bombay will also be lessened to some extent. The schemes 
for acquiring the Malabar Hill properties and reclaiming the Back Bay are 
both very expensive: will it not be better and more economical to turn 
to Matheran? [The Jdm-e-Jamshed publishes two lengthy letters from one 
Mr. Ardeshir Dadabhai Gandhi protesting against the proposed destruction of 
its rustic charms and its threatened overcrowding. The writer contends 
that even in its present state Matheran is overcrowded, and condemns the 
proposed scheme of giving 50 acres of land to Mr. Abdul Husain Adamji Pirbhoy 
for erecting bungalows for middle-class Europeans. He inveighs against the 
erection of any more bungalows on Matheran Hill proper, and suggests that 
they may be erected on Garbut side and Chowk side, as laid down by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Collie when he was Superintendent of the Station. The 
paper itself supports the contentions of the writer declaring that the salubrious- 
ness of the station has declined of late, owing to the erection of new build- 
ings and the attendant cutting down of trees.] 


*30. ‘“ Professor Simpson has, according to Reuter, sounded a note of bee 

alarm.......... ‘ While 20,000 Chinese,’ he observes, i ae 
An appeal to the ‘died of plague in three months, 20,000 Indians are Re 
Bombay Government to dying weekly.’ He urges that ‘ British money be 
provide sites for health employed for the relief of India, and not of China.’ 
camps during the plague mhig is a very magnanimous suggestion, but there is 
season. ao es ; 
Gujardti (26), 2nd hardly any likelihood of its being carried out, unless 
Apl., Eng. cols. it has some propelling motive behind it.......... 
| Sanitation and education generally go hand in hand 
and both have unfortunately been neglected in India. The figures relating to 
plague mortality are alarmingenough. Butwhat a heavy toll India has had to 
pay for years past and is still paying owing to the prevalence of malarial and 
other fevers !......... Sanitation and education ought to have a prior claim on 
the exchequer over almost all other charges. ‘The Municipal and Local Boards 
have not funds enough to enable them to carry out evenurgent sanitary measures. 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke the other day said thatit was all very 
well to demand increased expenditure on education, but he wanted to know 
whence the funds were to come from, Itis not that this question cannot i 
be answered. If the Indian Government had systematically devoted more te 
funds to the cause of education and sanitation in the past, instead of | 
throwing them away on transfrontier expeditions, and had been more - it 
economical in its military expenditure, the internal condition of the country 
would have been different from what it is to-day....... ... We do not think 
that India would have had to go to England for assistance of the kind 
suggested by Professor Simpson, if her resources had been wisely husbanded 
and rightly utilised.......... Surely India ought not to have lagged behind 
Japan and even Russia in the matter of educational progress. His Excellency 
is entitled to meet the above contention with the rejoinder that neither 
he nor his Government are responsible for what has happened during the last 
fifty years. Thatis no doubt correct. But the Indian public have a right 
to complain that their voice was disregarded in the past, and is even now not 
treated with due consideration, and to say that they cannot accept as valid 
the excuse of want of funds........... Whether India gets any outside assis- 
tance or not, the Local Governments have a grave duty to discharge with 
reference to plague-aifected areas. The abolition of health camps in Bombay 
under the regime of a humane Governor like Sir George Clarke because, it is 
said, of the selfish clamour ofthe fashionable and influential sections of the 
community, is being discussed with considerable feeling in these days of plague 4 
in railway trains and outside. It cost the Local Government not a farthing Hf, 
to abolish these camps which proved a blessing to many people. They have . ogee 
been inquiring what steps the Bombay Government have taken to supply them ae 
with the necessary facilities elsewhere? Is the abolition of the health camps i 
‘one of the measures for the relief of the people? Evidently it is not. Then 
it is for the Bombay Government and the Bombay Municipality to move in 
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matte snd kelp the inbisbitante of the city in finding out convenient sites 
sre suitable’ health- camps can ‘be established and in obtdining other 
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81. Tt is. general complaint in India that Indians are badly treated by 
oe european officers. ‘The lives of Indians -are valued 


+ Comments © on the by them no more than those of earthworms. Little 


Hindupur shooting case.  attontion is paid to the | | 
ag, aye : paid to the words of warning of Lords 
a ae); Curzon and Kitchener. The very slightest pretext 


EF eae sufices for Etropeans to shoot down an Indian. 
Recently in the Madras Presidency a European officer shot two Indians. 
The Police brought him to book,. but the Court of Justice discharged the 
accused cn the plea that the officer shot the deceased in self-defence. Gov- 
ernment very justly directed a revision of the case. But the High Court 
again discharged the accused. Of course, no blame attaches to Government in 
the matter. | 

82. It is but natural that the promoters of friendly relations between 

Europeans and Indians should be mortified at the 
PS yp einae (118), flagrant perversion of justice that frequently takes 
place in cases in which the disorderly conduct of 
Europeans results in the death of Indians. A fresh instance of this type is 
supplied by the recent case of Private Tubby. The Magistrate who first tried 
him for having shot dead two passengers in a railway train acquitted him on 
the strange ground that the deceased had no right to be in the train. 
Even the High Court Judge before whom the Private was again put upon 
trial on the representations of Government acquitted him even of the charge 
of culpable negligence on the ground that the six months’ imprisonment that 
the accused had suffered while under trial was a sufficient punishment: for 
the offence! Although the accused may not have deliberately committed 
the murder, he was certainly guilty of culpable negligence, and still he was 
acquitted by the EKuropean Judge. ‘The promoters of ‘sympathy’ and 
‘friendliness’ between HKuropeans and Indians should better teach certain 
European Judges to appraise the lives of Indians at a higher value than 
they are accustomed to do at present. ; 


88. Ata recent Durbar held at Mahad by the Collector of Koldba it 
was suggested on behalf of the people that any 
increase in the forest effected by careful observation 

ee of the rules about the cutting of tahal should not be 
Lp oreo sd waging taken up by the forest authorities and that Govern- 
fal observation of takal- went shouid assure the people concerned to that 
cutting rules will not be effect with a view to remove their apprehensions 
taken up by the Forest about the matter. The necessary assurance has 


Necessity of an assur- 
ance to the people of 


Department. been given by the Collector of iXKolaba, and we hope 
sy ll hodhak (124), that the district of Ratnagiri being similarly cir- 
ar. , 


cumstanced, a similar assurance will be forthcoming 
to the people on the part of the authorities of this district. 


*34. “ Under the revised arrangements announced in the Budget relating 

to Provincial Settlements, the Excise revenue’ is a 

Approval of the Bom- wholly Provincial head in this Presidency. We 
bay Government's action were not at first inclined to regard the change with 
in fixing . — hour unmixed satisfaction. But we are glad to say that 
ees eS deena some recent measures of the Local Government, 
(7), 2nd ‘Apl. which have moved the publicans to wrath, show 
that Government will use the complete control that 
they now have of the Excise revenue in furtherance of the temperance move- 
ment. We are indebted to the Bombay Gazette for the information that 
Government have raised the license-fees and the duty on country liquor, and 
fixed the closing time one and two hours earlier than that hitherto prevailing. 
“These are wise measures so far as they go, and we trust Government. will 
not be deterred by the protests of the trade from pursuing the’ path of reform. 
They will have the unanimous support of intelligent Indian opinion for all 


‘measures-calculated to reduce facilities for drinking of which there are rather 
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 8be ~The: Sdnj Partaimdn publishes‘s'letter from: oné » Hormasji Hdulji 

- Dubash endorsing the views set out by ‘An advocate 

- Alleged prevalence ‘ot of temperance’ in the letter reported at paragraph 
re prnchioe of sub-letting 96 of Weekly Report No. 12. of 1911, and pointing 
nt Bdnj ‘ ay tamdn’ (38), OU that this sale of good-will takes place only in the 
80th Mar, "ease of those who hold licenses for more than one 
shop and cannot manage all of them. The writer, 


therefore, urges Government to abolish the system of plura! licenses. 


36. Some of the orders of the Abkari, Department appear incom- 
prehensible. While fully appreciating the restric- 
Disapproval of Govern- tions on the consumption of spirituous liquors, we 
ment ers ied “4 opening cannot agree with the restrictions which are being 
ne bag ll a ala (30), Put on an innocuous drink like toddy. While 
Ist Apl. "Government profess on the one hand to arrange for 
the supply of fresh and pure toddy, on the other 
hand they have by a recent order so regulated the hours of toddy-shops 
as to minimise the chances of such a supply. Under this order, they have 
fixed the opening hour of these shops at 9-30 a.m. How is toddy to be 
obtained fresh at this late hour? It is sure to ferment by this time of the 
day. Government should, therefore, restore the old hours for opening toddy- 
shops. 


3/7. “Itis no doubt a matter of gratification to see that the authorities 
have aiter all seen their way to appoint a Mussal- 
Approval of the appoint- manas a Subordinate Judge in Sind. Although 
ment of a Muhammadan 4 gentleman on whom the appointment has been 
Subordinate Judge in Sind. f F lified q 
Al-Hay (51), 18th Mar, CoDterre is a qualified man and is in every way 
Eng. cols. _ fitted for the post, yet it is incumbent on us to offer 
our gratitude to the authorities for having thus 
recognised the claims of the Mussalman community, and satisfying a crying 
need. Such a. step on the part of our rulers has inspired us with a hope that 
our claims will always receive due consideration at their hands.......... 
Unfortunately the entire Judicial Department in Sind has hitherto been 
manned by- Hindus and even subordinate posts of copyists and Munshis 
are held by members of the same community, so that very few Moslem 
employees can be seen in the Department. Money-lenders are invariably 
Hindus, and as Subordinate Judges are also Hindus their sympathies naturally 
20 with money-lenders, who are their co-religionists. Muhammadans, who are 
generally defendants, possess no knowledge of the civil law and become easy 
dupes of the machinations of money-lenders and subordinate Hindu employees 
in Civil Courts.......... Under these circumstances it is proper that some 
suitable arrangements should be made to safeguard the interests of Mussal- 
mans. In our opinion the best and easiest course of attaining this object 
will be to admit a large number of Mussalmans to the Department as 
Subordinate Judges and to increase the number of Mussalmans on the 
subordinate staff. Should the authorities make up their mind to take such a 
‘step for the benefit of the Moslem community, there will be no difficulty in 
finding out qualified men.’ 


38. ‘‘ We have received several complaints as regards the conduct of 
some Magistrates in Sind. They sit to decide cases 
Complaint against the ag if they’ were absolute lords and there were no 
conduct of ¢ ee Magis- authority above them to appeal to. It is the duty 
brates in Sin of every Magistrate, when he enters the Court, to 
-Hagq (51), 18th Mar.,, 
Eng. cols. wash himself clean of any prepossession or prejudice 
which he may have imbibed outside the Court; and 
it is further his duty to base his opinions on those facts only which are stated 
before him on oath. But it has been observed that some Magistrates, swayed 
by the gossips current outside the Court or by racial and religious prejudices, 
allow the varamount claims of justice to be ignored........... ‘The result of such 
a conduct on the part of some Magistrates has been that often innocent persons 
have been punished while guilty men have gone scot-free........... There are 
some Magistrates who cannot bear the sight of certain pleaders and any one 
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certeanly most foolish ‘a Magistrate to betray his private 
sin "this Steck ehtaiaialy manner.e.....1.. To quarrel with pleaders and 

LO su it bject ‘their, clients to unnecessary remble. is against the principles of 
itice. We: hope that no more — of ois kind will reach us here- 
: er.” 6 5 fe , 


“go. A cpeepoiaels writes to the Sind Gazette : -—" The low- paid Govern- 
ment employees in “superior service ’ are all grateful 
_ Suggestion that peons to the Commissioner in Sind for the local allowance 
employed in the public which has been sanctioned from 12th ultimo......... 
offices at Kardchi should 14 is however, a great pity that peons of men in 
also be granted local ;. os | 
allowance. inferior service’ whom the heavy prices have 
“Sind Gazette (17), 29th reduced almost to a skeleton (as they are getting 
Mar. from Rs. 8 to 11 only) have not got any compensa- 
tion at all. It cannot be understood why draftsmen 
in the Public Works Department and other low-paid, employees of the Gov- 
ernment who are not designated as ‘clerks’ but who are actually working as 
such, as for instance hands in the Commissioner’s Press, gate-keepers in the 
Customs service, étc., have not been given any relief.” 


40. “Justice” writes as follows to the Sind Journal :—‘TI have read 
as 2 aes with interest your articles on the working of the new 
| adm | poost hd the Chief Court of this Province, but you have not yet 
iia? Conrt seed tothe dealt with one most important point which affects 
Sind Journal (18), 23rq the administration of justice by that Court, viz., 
Mar. the prohibitive costliness of litigation. I don’t 
mean that the litigation in that Court should 
‘he cheap, but what I mean to say is that the new Chief Court has intro- 
duced a system of very high expenditure which did not at all exist in the old 
Sadar Court of Sind. The cost of typing and translation has grown very high. 
Even a simple appeal or an interlocutory order costs hundreds of rupees. 
in. mere typing and translations. It sometimes comes to twenty or even 
thirty times the stamp required for an appeal. Many a poor appellant 
has to give up his appeal on account of his inability to pay the encrmous 
cost required under’the above-mentioned nead. ‘The head copyist who would 
ordinarily be satisfied with Rs. 50 a month is said to earn a sum of Rs. 300 or 
thereabouts a month. In a Civil appeal you have to attach a copy of the 
judgment or order appealed against, with your petition of appeal. There you 
have to pay the copying fee in the lower Court. ‘Two copies of the same judg- 
‘ment ororder have to be typed for the two Judges of the Chief Court and 
though both are typed together yet you have to pay the typing charge for the 
two copies, v7z., two annas for ninety words for each copy. In order to follow 
the Judges or enable the Judges to follow your arguments you require a third 
copy for your pleader, that is three copies are to be typed, and though typed 
atone and the same time, you have to pay for each one separately. Any 
document which requires to be translated has to be paid for atthe rate 
of eight annas for ninety words and four annas more for typing two copies of 
the translation for the two Judges. It means that a document in vernacular 
in order to bring it to the notice of Judges requires 12 annas for every 
ninety words. ‘‘he question arises as to why the cost of preparation of copies 
for the Judges should be borne by the litigants. They have already paid for 
it once’in the lower Court. .When the litigants have to pay ad valorem duty 
on their appeals for the purpose of covering the costs of litigation why should. 
not the Government provide sufficient establishment of their own to do all 
that is necessary for the Judges to deal with the matter brought before them ? 
vecoseeee It is the first principle of British Justice that it should be speedy, 
next door and cheap. The public has expressed its discontent at the levying 
‘of these new charges which did not exist before and it is high time the 
‘authorities removed the cause of complaint.” [Commenting on the above the 
paper says:— The cost of typing and translating is out of all propor- 
tion, sometimes ridiculously so, to the value or intrinsic importance of the. 
claim. We believe the 2nd Sind .Provincial Conference held at Hyderabad 
fn' 1909 passed’ a resolution asiiinial these fees. The work could well be done. 


26. 


‘by the Court at a monthly cost of Rs. 100 at most and if the appellants. 
must needs pay, a small ad valorem fee would quite suffice. It should not be 
rts am of that the copies .and the translations are ‘required for the 
udges. | 


41. “To-day we publish a contmunique from the Post Master General of? 


Bombay informing the public that the needful has been 
Comments on therules qdoneand the Post Offices in the Hyderabad District 


about revenue postal (and notin the whole of Sind) will now be able to trans- 


ee inek Seuraat cite. Sted mit land revenue payments on payment of the usual. 


Mar. commission. But why should the system be intro- 
duced in the Hyderabad District alone ? Presumably 
the authorities want to see how it works in our district before they extend it 
to others, for the rules issued last year were described as being for Sind. 
We have already explained that unless the postal commission is remitted, 
not much advantage can be taken of the new system. There is one point, 
however, which needs clearing up. ‘T’io whom exactly does the new system 
apply ? The circular we received (in Sindhi) from the Collector’s office read 
as if it applied to resident Zamindars. But the rules issued last year 
‘relating to revenue money orders for Sind’ state that ‘the system 1 is Chiefly 
intended for the benefit of absentee landholders and others,’ and we are 
inclined to think that the latter, which isin print, is the correct statement. 
Then the Post Master General’s communique says the system is for the 
benefit of Zamindars holding lands in the Hyderabad District. That would 
imply that such Zamindars could remit land assessment from any Post Office 
outside the district, but from the next paragraph it appears that the revenue 
money order forms can only be obtained from Post Offices in the Hyderabad 
District. What if a man owning land in Hyderabad District is living habitually, 
or for the time being, in another district ? Would it not be better to make reve- 
nue money orders available at the head-quarters ofeach district? But let us 
repeat once more, all these are small matters and the facilities provided will 
avail little until the money order commission is remitted.”’ 


Legislation. 


42. “ As was expected, the Factory Bill has after all passed into law......... 
No one has objected to the Government making 
Comments on the new provision to protect the women and _ children 
Indian Factory Act. employed in factories as well a3 to their enforcing 
Praja Bandhu (36), conditions about safety, health and sanitation. ‘The 
26th Mar., Eng. cols. objection, however, is strongly urged against the 
restriction which the Bill seeks to put upon the 
hours of work of adult labourers. Butit is pertinent to ask if the actual 
conditions of factory labour justify a stringent measure such as this. It still 
remains to be satisfactorily proved that adult male labourers are being over- 
worked in the mills........... We have no desire at this stage to refer to the 
factor that stirred up the Government.into action, for the history in connec- 
tion with it is well-known. But then it must be said that we expected Gov- 
ernment to act up to the recommendations of the Commission of experts 
appointed by itself with a view to inquire into this matter........... We wish 
Government had seen their way to accept the Honourable Sir Vithaldas’s 
amendment. It is, however, too late to regret now, for the Bill has already 
passed into law. Nevertheless, it must be said that we are sorry for Govern-. 
ment having lost one more opportunity of conciliating Indian public opinion 
in the case of an industry that is still in its infancy and at the present time 
particularly is in a very bad way indeed.” 


*43. “The opposition to the Factory Bill was mainly directed against 
Gujardti (26), 2nd Apl the statutory restriction of the hours of work of 
Eng. pres * adult male labourers in textile factories.......... But 
from the report of the Factory Commission and the 

speeches made in the Viceroy’s Council on the Bill, both by its supporters 
and opponents, it is quite clear that no case has been made out in favour of 
the restriction imposed by statute........... The fact that the Indian labourer 
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ty day’ becoming: more and 
‘The wages of’ every species of labour: 
Pncroeriile of employers. The. mill industry is 


- desi peo “through anxious times, and anything which increases the 


aeans a further handicap. Government. showed, through- 


x ‘ont this basiness, an 1 obstinacy which has unnecessarily deepened the suspicion 
that, gs in the case of excise duties so in this, they were carrying out a mao- 


date from Lancashire. They were not willing to change their preconceptions. 
and to accept. any of the amendments proposed by the opponents of the 
restrictive clause.” 


' 44. The agitation started by the Times of India tii the restriction uf 
Se i411), Seth Mar. the hours of factory labour has borne fruit in the 
s "er 433} O7th Mar Sbape of an amendment of the Factory Act. As the 

' ' jnitiative in this matter was taken up at the instance 
of Manchester the fear expressed by the non-official members of further inter- 
ference with conditions of labour under pressure from British manufacturers 
was to some extent justified. The Jagad Vritt (vide paragraph 38, Weekly 
Report No. 12 of 1911) finds fault with those who entertain such fears, but 
the anxiety of Government to safeguard the interests of Manchester has ‘been 
made sufficiently clear by the retention of the excise duty. Should Indian 
trade enjoy prosperity in future it will be in spite of obstacles placed in its 
path by interested parties. [The Sudhdrak writes:—TIhe Factory Act is 
undesirable on principle, but it is sure to be beneficial to the operatives and 
we, therefore, are not disposed to characterise it as an unjust measure. | 


45. “That the changes introduced in the new Seditious Mectings Act 
have rendered the measure acceptable in many 

es respects was admitted by the non-official members 
_Sommenis on th i. at the Council meeting, but they appeared to contend 
Pragati (45), 27th that the permanency of such an Act would be a blot 
Mar., Eng. cols. on the good name of our countrymen. It is a senti- 
ment which is really hard to understand. Do the 

provisions of the Penal Code not cast a similar slur on the character of the 
Indian people? As a matter of fact every preventive or punitive measure 
would be condemned on the ground of its being & reproach to those to whom 
it is applied. Just as we have to recognise the ‘existence of ordinary crimes 
provided against in the Penal Law of the land, we must now recognise the 
existence of revolutionary and anarchist preachers among us against whose 
activities the Government must be fully armed. In such cases, Mr. Gokhale 
urged that ‘there was always the possibility of an abuse.’ Was it not 
possible or even probable that the Police often misused the powers given 
them by the Criminal Procedure Code? Wouldhe, therefore, suggest the 
repeal of that Code? ‘There is another and a weightier consideration. If 
the authorities are likely to abuse the powers vested in them by this Act, was 
it not more likely that the people against whom the Act is directed might 
still more abuse the liberty given them in the absence of such measures ? The 
‘deterrent influence of the existence of such an Act would save the public from 
the nuisance of those who are the devoted enemies of British rule in India. 
The dangers to public tranquillity and public progress arising from such sedi- 
tionists being let loose are now pretty well within the experience of the public, 
and we believe they would prefer the possibility of the misuse of such an act to 
their being made victims of a revolutionary party. The troubles to which a 
whole people are put in consequence of the excesses of the political cons- 
pirators are certainly worse than the curtailment of a liberty which is only 
sentimental and imaginary. Even if the latter were real, it is more accept- 


able to the public at large than its being swept over by virulent attacks on 
the rulers of the land.” 


46. “ Violent diseases require violent remedies. On the basis of this 
dictum the Indian people and their trusted leaders 

iene i _ in the Imperial Council have supported the Govern- 
Bf omy Renew (13), ment through thick and thin in all their campaigns 
<n th ND against sedition and anarchy. ‘There can be no 
doubting the sincerity and eernaminees of purpose 


the period of operation of the Seditious Meetings Bill, though it is criticised 
adversely by the Anglc-Indian Press for its so-called vacillation. We cannot 
say that this country has now thoroughly freed itself from the pernicious 
influence of a certain class of agitation, but we can safely say that the condi- 
tion of India does not require a Seditious Meetings Bill at present.” 


\ 


47. “So the Seditious Meetings Act has after ali been put permanently 
fie on the Statute Book of India; and that could by no 
SR OS), Sek Mee. means be a matter for pride for Indians. We have 
already the Press Act placed permanently on the Statute Book; and now with 
this additional permanent weapon of the Seditious Meetings Act, the Govern- 
ment has power to proclaim any area and stop any public meeting. We know 
the assurance given'by the Government that in very rare cases this power 
will be exercised. But the Government is after all at the mercies of the local 
officers aided by the goadings of a certain section of the Anglo-Indian press. 
The wording of several sections is very vague, which a local officer can 
interpret in his own way. Section 4 says that ‘no public meeting for the 
furtherance or discussion of any subject likely to cause disturbance or public 
excitement shall be held in any proclaimed area.’ ‘The point is who is to 
determine whether a particular meeting is likely to produce the effect 
described above. It will be the District Magistrates who will be the sole 
Judges in this connection. We have before us the case of certain District 
Magistrates in Eastern Bengal who prohibited the holding of even such 
innocent meetings as those of the District Conferences. Butthe worst feature 
of the Act is its permanently hanging over the heads of the Indian peoples. 
In spite of the Honourable Mr. Ali Imam’s defence of this Act and his being 
proud of it, we consi.ler the Act as a stigma on the peoples of India, who are 
with a few exceptions very law-abiding.” 


48. ‘“ Much dissatisfaction seems to have been caused in certain quarters 


aoe Spectator. (8); because of the feeling of warmth introduced by the 


ag Re Honourable Mr. Syed Ali Imam in his reply to the 
a non-official members on the Seditious Meetings Bill. 
hie But if one may call a spade a spade, is there no such party as the 


Opposition in India? The name may not be officially recognised as it has no 
place in the written constitution of the land. But for all practical purposes 
there is an Opposition. Even under a party system of government, the 
Opposition may often support the Government. ‘The existence of an Opposi- 
tion is apt to be felt most when measures for the maintenance of the public 
tranquillity are discussed. To admit a danger to the peace, and whenever 
a remedy is proposed, to protest that that will do no good, and nothing less 
than granting everything that the critics ask for will prove the Government’s 
wisdom, is a characteristic attitude of the Opposition. Perhaps Mr. Ali 
Imam felt that in the circumstances it is better to be plain and direct in his 
speech than vague and euphemistic.” 


49, That the Seditious Meetings Act should have been immortalised 
orc ., in the first year of the reign of King George, the 
isis and ihe or year of His Majesty’s Coronation in England as well 
(36) 6th Mire as in India, and during the first six months of Lord 
Hardinge’s administration, is a really regrettable 
fact, It was never thought that this Act would come to be permanently 
placed on the Statute Book, but now all hopes of its limited extension have 
been dashed to the ground. Does not this enactment, which is a slur upon 
the Indians, declare that those who hold the reins of office in India on behalf 
of the British nation do not regard the people of India worthy of their con- 
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of close. connection, and odinieqiteitty tefuse to grant 
ight: of" rect any ‘subject of public weal ‘or 
any 3 of © mmént? ‘That: they should further desire 
| themeelh es with: ‘an effective” weapon’ to control ‘public meetings 
- should hardly be said to redound to the credit of the British. ‘In spite of all 
% fai his been said on behalf of Government in support of the measure, 
ean it be said that the sword of Damocles has been permanently removed 
from over the heads of the Indians? If once man is endowed with power, 
he’ can scarcely resist the temptation of using his authority on the most 
ordinary occasions. Under the’ circumstances the modifications in the 
original Act do not relieve the educated Indians of the danger with which 
they are otherwise threatened. We do not see anything eratifying in 
the reservation of the power of proclaiming an area in the hands of the 
Government of India. For if the latter is induced to accept the opinion of 
Provincial Governments on the present occasion, what guarantee could there 
be that it would differ from their views in case they express their desire to 
make use of the Act? Here also the theory of the man on the spot will 
supervene. Although the original Act has been altered with good intentions, 
grave doubts have been entertained in regard to the working of the modified 
Act. In many instances the operation of repressive measures is tempered by 
mercy, but in the prosecutions for sedition the experience has been otherwise. 
In such cases severer punishments have been inflicted and the meanings of 
| writings and speeches have been purposely distorted simply with the object 
1 of punishing the accused. Despite this experience we are not a little 
1} surprised to find the Legal Member casting undue aspersions on Indian leaders 
3 | and doubting their intention. However, it is some consolation to learn that 
( His Excellency does not wish to put the Act into operation in any part of India 
| | unless some extraordinary occurrence happens. We wish His Excellency’s 

} desire may be fulfilled. [The Praja Bandhu also writes in a similar strain.| 
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@ , ; 50. It is to be regretted that in spite of strong opposition the Seditious 
. Meetings Act has now been permanently placed on 
Kesar (111), 28th Mar.; the Statute Book though with some amendments 


AN Sudhdrak(131),27th Mar.. 
8 Mumbai Vaibhav (111) that have divested it of many of its highly objection 


— 


h| a: Wei: Seats Pon. able features. The official members of the Council 
Hi kdsh (42), 26th Mar.; Seem to have lost sight of the fact that such mea- 
| i Indu Prakdsh (44), 28th sures open a way for secret conspiracies while obs- 
a | Mar. tructing the legitimate activities of peaceful citizens. 
Sa We do not think that the present state of the country 


justifies the passing of such a repressive measure and Lords Morley, Minto 
and Hardinge may with justification be said to be inclined to the same view. 
The Honourable Mr. Ali Imam supported the measure in a truly bureaucratic 
spirit by trying to show that the Act is meant as a preventive measure. 
a Lord Hardinge assures us that it will not be used unless the state of a pro- 
: vince requiresit. It is, however, to be an additional weapon in the armoury of 
Government to be used in case of emergency. We are afraid it will be a veri- 
table sword of Damocles hanging on the liberties of the people. [The 
‘ Sudhdrak writes:—The Seditious Meetings Act will serve to damp the 
ur | legitimate activities of the people and will scarcely act as a check on the 
tae forces of anarchism with its multifarious ramifications. We wish Lord 
Hardinge had followed the example of Lord Minto in allowing the Act now in 
force for a few years only. Now that the Act is passed, we hope that Gov- 
ae ernment will be very cautious in putting if into operation and will withdraw a 
ae province from its operation as soon asthereis no need for it. The Mumbai 
mi. aoa: Vaibhav writes in a somewhat similar strain. The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :— 
: The Seditious Meetings Act in its amended form requires the Provincial 
| Government to ask for the sanction of the Supreme Guvernment for putting it 
ee into operation. This is an important amendment, but it is our bitter 
ie éxperience that sanction to the recommendation of a Provinaial Government 
ae is ‘seldom withheld. There is thus still some danger of the power 
Vested in Governmént being misused. We have, however, the assurance of 
Lord Hardinge that it will be used only in cases of emergency and we, there- 
“‘fote, hope that the repressive measure will remain a dead letter. The Indu 
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Prakdah makes similar remarks in its: Vernacular: columns’ and: declares ‘that. 
the.new. enactment is creditable neither to: Government nor to the people: in«: 
view: of the improved state of public feeling acknowledged on all hands.] 


51. “The speech delivered by. our distinguished countryman: the 
aaa | Honourable Mr. Gokhale on Thursday before last 
Comments on. the while introducing his Bill regarding elementary 

Honourable Mr. Go- education in the Imperial Legislative Council fully 
khale “ : a pulsory maintains his reputation........... The Bill proposed 
oy Ratha (36), by Mr. Gokhale deserves to be given at any rate a 
. 26th Mar., Eng. cols. fair trial. It contains ample provision for the 
. : exemption of those in whose case compulsion will 

be a hardship. In fact it is so well and carefully conceived that so far as we 
can see it practically meets the circumstances of almost every case. But even 
if there be found some difficulty at a later stage in the practical working, there 
is nothing to prevent Government from making the necessary modifications in 
the law........... Hverything, however, will depend upon the attitude that 
Government takes up with regard to it. Mr. Butler, the member for education, 
made a speech in connection with this Bill which is practically of a 
neutral character, and does nct give any indication as to what the attitude 
of Government will be with regard to it. Nevertheless it is safe to presume 
that it will be materially influenced by the trend of public opinion. As is 
well-known, the Indian National Congress and the Moslem League have 
already strongly advocated the introduction of universal elementary educa- 
tion. ‘The indigenous Press has also from time to time given expression to 
public opinion in favour of primary education being made free in this country. 
In short, the consensus of intelligent public opinion is strongly in favour of 


such a measure.” 


52. The fact that the names of a number of teachers, professors and 
religious priests have been found among _ those 
arrested for sedition shows that the entire class of 
Surat Akhbar (83),27th teachers is not yet fully qualified. Those parents 
Mar. who do not wish to see their sons receiving instruc- 
tion at the hands of such teachers refuse to have 
anything to do with them, but in case education is made compulsory they 
will have to put up with undesirable teachers and the resulting consequences 
would be disastrous to the country. People have no wish to place their child- 
ren into the hands of seditious, dissatisfied and otherwise vicious teachers, and 
so in the absence of the required number of qualified teachers compuisory edu- 
cation would be dangerous. Free education is still more dangerous. ‘The 
existing arrangements for free studentships are sufficient. In the absence 
of qualified and trained teachers as well as a sufficient number of pupils it 
would be sheer waste of public money to open schools in small, sparsely popu- 
lated villages. ‘The Honourable Mr. Sharp knows all this and he has placed 
us under obligation by refusing to open schools in such places. Any change 
in the existing state of things would disturb the system cf primary educ- 
ation which has been smoothly working and the labours of the past 
three-fourths of a century would be wasted. 


58. ‘ We do not know what the fate will be of the Bill the Honourable 
Mr. Bhupendranath Basu has brought forth in the 
Comments on the Supreme Legislative Council to amend the exist- 
Honourable Mr. Bhupen- jing Indian Civil Marriage Act. Even the most 
dranith Basu’s ©1¥1! jiheral-minded amongst us, who sympathise with the 
ag a sh (44), 27th avowed object of the Bill, have to admit that in the 
and 30th Mar. Eng. cols, form in which it has been brought it presents 
| r difficulties of no ordinary character. ‘This arises 
chiefly from the fact that the scope of the Bill is very wide and comprehen- 
sive, though Mr. Bhupendranath avows it to be his main object to facilitate 
the contracting of marriage by the Brahmo-samajists according to the Civil 
Marriage Act, without having to declare, as has now to be done by each party 
to the marriage, that. he is neither a Hindu, nor a Christian, nor a Moslem 
nor. Jain, nor .a Parsi.::- Under the present. Act, to.take advantage of it the.: 
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wall the known religions of the day. Mr. Basu’s Bill pro- 

edient of deleting the provisions whereby this repudiation 
necessary. ‘It will no doubt enable the Brahmos to marry under 
hout repudiating Hinduism, but it will do twenty times much more. 
ll enable all kinds of mixed marriages—marriages between not only 
us and non-Hindus, but between Hindus and Moslems and Parsis and Jews 
indiscriminately, and if they are all legalised, the present religious bindings 


-of the different soci« ties will in fact be all dissolved and we do not know 


that any of these religions will own as their own the progeny born of such 
mixed marriages betweeen members of different religious societies, unless 
the progeny is, apart from the status acquired by birth, regularly - baptized 
and admitted within the folds of some one or another particular religion....... 
One may regard the question of admission or non-admission of the progeny 
into the folds of the known and recognised religions in a regular manner, 
to be not very material. But doubtless the question involves also the all- 
important question of inheritance. The laws of inheritance are different 
for the different religions. In what way will the rights of inheritance of the 
progeny of mixed marriages be governed? Inheritance can be not only to 
the property of the parents contracting mixed marriages but also to the 
property of others—the relations of the parents. ‘l’o take an example, A, a 
Hindu member of a joint family, marries B, a Moslem woman. Is the 
progeny of A and B born of a civil marriage, that is of a marriage recognised 
neither by the Hindu nor the Moslem law, to inherit not only the property of 
A and B, personaliy acquired, but also of those to whom A and B succeed by 
inheritance, each according to his or her own religion? That would mean 
the application of both Hindu and Moslem law to the progeny, giving 


them a douhle advantage and practically disrupting both the families 


concerned. There are the difficulties in the way of permitting under 

law intermarriages between members of the different faiths of the world. 

There are difficulties in regard to allowing civil marriages to. be contracted 

by a mere declaration before the Magistrate by parties belonging to the same 
religion. The difficulties are specially great as to marriages between Hindus 

and Hindus. -Apart from the bindings of the caste, with which we may 
freely confess, we, for one, have small sympathy, there is the very vital 
consideration as to whether the Hindu society would not be a distinct loser, 

if it were to allow the persons tc remain Hindus and yet freely 

contract mere civil marriages, thus destroying the great fundamental found- 

ation of Hindu society, namely the accepted and time-honoured principle 

that marriage is a sacrament, an indissoluble religious tie and not a contract 
with all its incidental corollaries of divorce, separation and what not ? 
Lastly, let us note down that whilst several of us would love the Brahmos 
for desiring not to be excluded from the Hindu fold we cannot but recognise 
the fact that they reduce to naught the irreducible fundamental minimum 
basal binding of Hinduism by their denying that the Vedas are a revelation 
from God. The Hindu society at large is not prepared to recognise as 
Hindus those who deny the character of a revealed book for the Vedas.” 
[The paper in a subsequent issue writes :—" ‘he question of the day is to find 
out ways and means whereby intermarriages between different Hindu castes 
performed according to some one or other recognised Hindu ritual would be 
recognised as valid by our courts of law........... The modern British Courts 
have made the actually existing customs demigods and interpret the Hindu 
Law of. Marriage and Inheritance, as based on those current customs, so 
rigidly as to allow no departure. ‘That can never be regarded as a healthy 
state of things. We have no desire whatsoever to advocate the doctrine of 
propping up of social reform by direct State legislation of the type of Mr. 
Malabari’s proposals re child marriage. But certainly the British State, with 
its highly crystallised and rigid sy3tem of judicial interpretations and slavish 
adherence to the customs of the day must pass permissive legislations which 
permit social reforms without evil consequences to the pioneers. That is 
what they have done by means of the Widow Marriage Act and the Act which 
protects born Hindus against losing their rights of inheritance owing to a 
change of.faith. We can surely very well demand that the State should now — 
pass a legislation which will permit those Hindus, who'so will, to freely con. 
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tract inter-caste marriages; without ‘any danger of those marriages being held 
invalid’ and the isste’ of such marriages being declared illegitimate by our 
courts of justice. The case of the Brahmos falls within the scope of the new 
permissive legislation, which we consider it necessary the State should now 
pass. As for the objection of the orthodox that Brahmos are not Hindus, we 
think we should not attach weight to it, if the Brahmos themselves are 
anxious tc remain within the Hindu fold, or have objections to repudiating 
Hinduism. Let them take fuli advantage of the presumption that all those 
born Hindus remain Hindus, so long as they are not converted to another 
religion. Time was when they were anxious to be regarded as not Hindus.’’| 


EHducation. 


04, One would not be disposed to find fault with many of the provisions 
for punctuality, discipline and good behaviour laid 
Comments on the new @0Wnin the amended grand-in-aid code, but the 
srant-in-aid rules. power given to Head Masters who are themselves 
Kesari (111), 28th Mar. irregular in their attendance to dismiss students at 
their sweet will for certain faults among which is eee 
included the bringing into school any newspaper or book not sanctioned by ye eee 
the Educational Authorities (the subsidised newspaper of course being Bile es, 
exempted) will be approved by very few. Under the altered political con- _ 
ditions people will of course have no other recourse but to entrust their De 
children to the Hducational Authorities to be dealt with by them in any way et 
they like. We are, however, surprised to see that the pirents are to make ee 
good any loss or damage caused by the pupils, while the Head Master is to 
have full control over them in all other respects. The ancient ideal of the 
duties of a king who was to educate, protect and feed them has now been 
evidently perverted inasmuch as the parents have now to leave mere instruc- 
tion to Government while they have to bear all other responsibilities as 
regards protecting and feeding them. 


95. An anonymous correspondent writes tothe Sdnj Vartamdn :—“ The ) Ban 
x whole of N. D. beginning from the Elphinstone High ee 
Complaints about the §¢hool down to the Godhra T'elang High School is 
aa, ro a short of hands continuously for the last two or three ra 
ne Pihibatiaa years.......... lam told Mr. Sharp has moved the a 
Sdnj Vartamdn (38), Government to raise the scale of teachers’ pay and | 
Mar., Eng. cols. that too with a simultaneous proposal of considerable 
increase in the present scale offees. Mr. Sharp 
will probably succeed with the Government, but from the facts before | 
me it appears to me that he will not succeed in attracting promising ‘Bee 
oraduates to his department.......... Graduates in the department are deput- 
ed to the Bombay ‘Teachers’ Collece, that too in a certain limited number, 
and perhaps the selection depends inostly on the vagaries of ths raw and 
young European Inspectors. And owing to want of experience in them, they 
can have no serious consideration of the: prospects of graduates in the depart- 
ment. Asthe report goes, this time, Mr. Marrs selected those whom he found 
very weak iu teaching during his last inspection. If it be a fact, it 
reflects a great deal on the inefficient management of the department. 
The second great evil, which can be put just after the want of hands, is the 
present system of selection of Head Masters. They are persons, who have made 
themselves useless by overteaching in the primary Training Colleges or by too 
much touring in the sunas Deputy Tnspectors. They bave bitter feelings against 
the direct methodin teaching andthey look down upon the diploma-holders of | 
the Bombav ‘l'eachers’ College. They are polite neither to their students nor . 
to their assistants........... One or two minor grievances and I will have done. 
The teachers have not only to work for almost the whole day, but they have 
to do some clerical work either of the office or of any of the boys’ institutions. . 
But.the department grudges to give them clerks. Again, they are overburdened — 
with vernacular and scholarship examinations’ work, in which the number of 
candidates is tremen lously increasing fron year to year. Holding of thas; 
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ty) Mr. Moulvi Rafiuddin, Géoretasy of the ‘Poona 
gap Ag ‘Leagte, betrays @ Gefiant spirit in all his® 
‘activities: a that is why he is not able to pull on 
“with any of the Bombay Muhammadan leaders. In 
‘his paper he makes unfounded charges against Gov- 
- -6roment and is thus guilty of inciting masses against 
the authorities. This will surely one day lead to 
ee ae as cer ag evil results for the Muhammadans. All the learned 
Dee Pe - Masatinin members of the All India Moslem League repeatedly asked the 

| Honourable gentleman not to hold the Urdu Conference in Poona as the 
question of Urdu is still under the consideration of the All India Moslem 
League, but he has turned'a deaf*ear to all a and is going to hold the 
‘Conference in the course of the next week. 


' 


Railways. 


o7. The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette complains of the 
frequency of thefts in goods trains, running between 
Grievancesofpassengers Nadiad and Vasad and of the inability and apathy of 
on the B. B.& C. 1. Rail- the Police to trace the culprits even in cases of big 
om bie SF thefts. This state of affairs, the paper complains, 
ae athiawar and Mahi h , ' ; ' 
gs | Kdntha Gazette (71), 26th 28 given rise to an impression in the public mind 
se Mar.; Hind Vijaya (59), that the Police or railway servants or both are in 
| 29th Mar.; Navsdri Pat- - league with the thieves. The paperfurther protests 
: reka (78), 26th Mar. against the recent raising of the rates for season 
_ tickets, which are generally used by students, low paid 
Bees servants or petty traders. These people are least able to bear this additional 
é | burden. [The Hind Vyaya aud the Navsdri Patrika make a similar protest 
: against the enhancement of the fares. | 


Municipalities. 


a. 58. It is deplorable to find the Chairman of the City Improvement 
a te Trust advocating an increase in the rents charged 
Ne Protest against the to the tenants cf the Trust’s chawls because those 
re proposed increase in the of the adjoining residential quarters are higher and 
- rent of the City Improve- the tenants themselves are willing to pay enhanced 
e ment Trust chawls. rents. Both of these arguments are unconvincing. 
as - Bombay Samachar The inability of the ‘Il'rust to provide adequate 
be (64), Ist Apl. accommodation for the large population dishoused 
q | by their operations has directly stimulated an 
increase in rents and soit is not a little susprising that the Chairman 
should not hesitate to profit by the situation of their 2wn creation. 
As for the tenants it is no wonder that they should abide by the Trust’s 
decision if they are asked to vacate in case they are unwilling to pay 
higher rents. Mr. D. KE. Wacha in his statement on the subject has con- 
clusively shown how the income of these poor tenants has not materially 
augmented during the past decade, and so any enhancement of the rent would 
be an additional burden upon them. The Trust’s action would indeed be 
justified had the present rents resulted in any loss tothem. In the absence, 
however, of anything of the kind the present proposal is highly objectionable. 


59, “The busy Reay Market provides the visitor with a glimpse of ‘ all 
2 sorts and conditions of men’.......... But it seems 
Beir eter i. sged insanitary con- to be also.a huge dharamsala for the concourse of 
a ditior Of the Poona Reay saucy, cheeky, brazen-faced beggars. Then, again, 
en Market: Telegraph (4), pone another, pitiable group holding up their 
th Mar. ak fe foal, hand exposing the terrible inroads which 
SP, BOREAL © 85] ee eis the foul,. fearful, contagious disorder of leprosy is. 
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making in their bodies. The ownerless dogs drink water from the recept- 
acles where the’herb-venders wash their wares, and none say them nay. 
Truly these are features of the unchanging Hast that need having attention 
called to them........... The black angel of disease may for aught we know 
be hovering over the city and needs only some encouraging circumstance 
to light up some disorder.” | 


Pa 
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Native States. 


60. We hear that an examination of the private accounts of the 

| deceased Nawab shows large sums drawn by certain 

_ Alleged serious defalca- well-known persons, which have been jotted down 
tions by high officials of by the Nawdbin his own handwriting. This has, 
pond Junagadh State we are told, led Mr. Rendall to form a Committee to 
during the regime of the . 
like Nawdh. examine his accounts for the last twenty years, and 
Kdthidwdr and Mahi We ave sure the examination will bring out very 
Kdntha Gazette (71), 26th serious revelations. In many Native States, it so 
Mar. happens that the Dewans or other officers wheedle 
the simple-minded rulers out of large sums. For 

dealing a severe blow to such selfish and crafty people, it is highly necessary 
that a thorough inquiry be made and the malefactors, if any, be meted out 


their deserts, so that people might in future be deterred from such conduct. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Orrental Tran#ator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 5th April 1911. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action; . } 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts.alleged:are incorrect, what is ‘believed \ 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. . | | 
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Religious trusts must not be excluded from the scope of the proposed 
egistration of Charities Act. . ’ ' 
Education— 


‘Comments on the Bombay Government’s Press Note laying down disci- 

: plinary rules for Secondary Schools and Colleges. i 
Complaint that students coming from schools in the Baroda territory 
cannot be admitted into Government Schools under existing rules... 


In Urdu schools ali subjects should be taught through Hindustani. : 

Mill-owners should have been compelled to educate the young children 

working in their factories. ; : a. R 
Ratlways— ; 


Alleged unfair treatment of indigenous goods in the matter of tariff by 
Indian Railways . :; : 
B. B. & C. 1. Railway : 
A grievance of the Hindu employees of the — Company 
Complaint about the increase m season-ticket fares made by eon, 
N.-W. Railway 
"Alleged frequency of accidents on the — due to the overworking of 
the staff . ae 
Alleged overcrowding of passengers on iin 5 
Protest against the distinction observed on Indian Railways between Euro- 
pean “and Indian passengers . : ; 


Suggestion for improvement of goods sheds on railways - ; 
Municipalities— 7 
Ahmedabad : Complaint against the — Municipal Board of wasting public 
money . ; oa 
Alleged servility of nominated members of Municipal Boards. 
Bombay 


Comments on the - Government Resolution on the financial position 
of the City Improvement Trust. 
Comments on the election of Sir P. M. Mehta to the Presidentship of 


® va 


the — Municipal Corporation ; : 
Protest against the proposed increase in the rents of the Improve- 
ment Trust chawls i 
Comments on the Report on the Local Boards in the ‘Bombay Presidency 
for the year 1909-10. ee ; : 
Native States— 
Besode.::A ProaActforthe—State  . . . . . « . 


f ntelligence extracted from the Press— 


Bens wr th of the death anniversary of ‘Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar at 
oona | ‘ . : y ditady if ge: . 6 + ° en ‘ . . 


69 
. 62 & 63 


71 


12 


8 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
(As tt stood on the Ist April 1911.) 
No. | Name of Publication. {| Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
‘ ao at . 
ENGLISH. j 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire...) Bombay ... o-| Weekly... .»-| Charles Palmer ; Anglo-Indian ; 48 -»-| 1,000 
2|Bombay EastIndian ...) Do.  .. «| Do.  . «| J.J. de Abreo; East Indian; 46... ... 800 : 
8 | Commercial Gazette ...;Sukkur... hie ee ...| Abdul Aziz walad Sheik Muhamed Sulei- 250 
1 man ; Muhammadan Sheik ; 35. 
4 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-) Poona eee »-| Daily ose .-.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 55 ... ae 600 
can Herald. oe | hs 
5 | East and West... ...| Bombay ... .--| Monthly ... .-.| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 900 ie 
60. @ | ey 
6 | Evening Dispatch... _...| Poona eee «».| Daily eee .».| P, Je Kennedy ; European; 88 vee oe 500 { | : 
7 | Indian Social Reformer .... Bombay .. ...) Weekly... _...| Kamdkshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma-| 500 Ne 
drdsi Brahmo) ; 40. } 
: a 
8 | Indian Spectator, Voice off Do eee e-| Do, ose »»-| Behramji Merwaénji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi; 600 ! |) ee 
India and Champion. 60. | | ie 
9 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. oc eee} MONEY .-| S. M. Ratnagar; Pirsi; 47 zm soo) 1 Ue a Fi 
10 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karaehi... ooo] Weekly a ...| Chainrdi BakasréiAdvani ; Hindu (Amil); 35 500 ‘i 
11 | Kathiawar Times... ...| Rajkot =... »-| Daily ove -«-/ Manshankar J. Chayya; Hindu (Visnagar 2CG6 ie ye 
| Brahman); 28. i) & cape 
A2 | Mahratta ioe owe OCR een. went WOOREY. us .-| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LLB.; 700 | , 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman). ag 
13 | Oriental Review ...  .... Bombay ... ...| Do. ion ool TR OB Maa; Pils ke 500 as ie 
14 | Phenix ... ise ...| Karachi ,., »+»| Bi-weekly ... .-| daffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 58... 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil; Poona one ee+| Daily vis ---| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 54 ° }#&«.. saa 400 
and Military Gazette. | 
16 | Railway Times ...  ...| Bombay .., ee-| Weekly .., r++| Stephen H. Kearsey ; European ; 63 om ee 
17 | Sind Gazette ace | Karachi... --| Daily oss -++| Mr. Cowan ; European ; 50 ... ea ‘ws 5CO 
18 | Sind Journal ove => oe |, Hyderabad .| Weekly... «++; Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 500 iit 
(Amil) ; 42. Te 
19 | Sind Times ve ove) Kardchi 4, _—....| Bi-weekly... _..,| Khdnchand Réhuma!; Hindu (Amil); 41.... 200 }| i. 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. | ' 
| Ay 
20 | Akhbér-i-Soudigar =... Bombay... «| Daily =~ «+» Byramji Bomanji Patel ; Parsi; 40 | 200 | 
21 | Apakshapat oe ee) OUTAG sa | Weekly .., ..-| Mrs. Manek, wife of Dinshth Pestanji Gha-: 500 nt 
didli; Parsi; 30. | 1 
22 | A'rya Prakdsh ... .../ Bombay... e+} Do, oye .--| Makanlal Mathurbhai Gupt; Hindu (Pal- 1,000 iH A 
lidar) ; 30. iM ti 
23 | Broach Mitra —s a --| Broach ... --| Do. 00 .--| Trikaml4l] Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Ksha- 500 
triya): 25. 
24 | Coronation Advertiser .... Ahmedabad east 00; kaa -»-| Narotamdas Pranjiwandds Shethna; Hindu 850 
(Dashalad Bania) ; 36. 
25 Deshi Mitr& ee eee Surat eee eee Do. eee eee Maganlal Kikabhai 3 Hindu (Shrawak. Ba- | Iss 
nia) ; 36. il. : 
26 | Gujarati se.  « +» Bombay ww. «| Do, 4, — «+-| I¢hchh4rdm Surajrdm Desdi; Hindu (Shri- 8,000 i} 
| mali Brdhmin) ; 54. 
27 ; Gujardt Mitra... eo.) Surat oan oF ie see ...| Shawaksha H. Khasukhan ; Pérsj; 36... | 900 
28 | Gujarati Punch ... —..., Ahmedabad | Da. w+  eve| SomAl4] Mangaldds Shah; Hinda (Mesri 3,400 
‘Bania) ; 35. 3 i 
| 3 | | 
29 Hindi Punch eee eee Bombay eee eee Do. eee eee Buriorji Navroji Apakhtyar ’ Parsi > 52 eee 800 f , 
30 | J&m-e-Jamshed ... ...; Do, se = eee] Daily w+» see! Pirozsh4h Jehdngir Behrdmji Marzb4n,! 4,250 aN 
a ie M.A.,; Parsi; 85, ; {a i 
Con 8018—la ‘ \ i 
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Kbthidwér News va 
Kathidwaér Times ... 


Ps 
* 


Khoja Mitts. 
Praja Bandhn sn, 


Rast Goftér eee 
S4nj Vartamén eee 


Shri Sayaji Vijay& 


Suryi Prakésh ... 
AnGio-Mara‘THI. 
Dnyaénoday& eee 


Dnyan Prakash ... 


Dnyadn Prakdsh ... 
Indu Prakash... 


Subodh Patrika ... 


Echo eee oon 
O Anglo-Lusiténo... 
O Goano ... ase 

ANGLO-SINDI. 
Aina ies ies 
Al-Haq ... see 


Larkana Gazette ... 


Mate i i, 
Sind Patr.ka Bae 
Sindhi a =P 


Sookhree ... ‘es 
Anaro-TELEGU. 


Andhra Patrika ... 


‘URDU. 


Mose is is 


GUJARA TI. 
Hind Vijay’ ... 


_ ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


ENGLISH GUJARATI AND 


EnGuisH, Mara’rH1 AND 


tee 


eee 


eer 


eee 


* 


: 
_ ' a - id 
cy ; roe: bik 2h. et ; 2.9 +e 


ame, caste dnd agect Editor, | “rule 


_— 7. 


Larkéna (Sind) 


Karachi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind) 
Sukkur (Sind) 

Karachi (Sind) 


Monthly 
Weekly 


Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


tv 


eee 


"ye ’ ji Kay asjt Mehta ; I desi . ; 55.0 ond 2,300’ 
»..| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 47 =» = we] «= 400 
v| Manshankar J, Chhdya ; Hindd (Vistiagar} 500 


Brahmin) ; 45, 


...| Jehdnigit Sordbji Taleydrkhén ; Pérsi;: 86... 9,000 
.«o| Jagjivandas 8. Trivedi; Hindu (Shriméli| 2,100 


Brahman) ; 31, 


...{ Pallonji Burjorji Desai; Parsi ; 50 | 1,000 

...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi;| 7,000 
Parsi; 45. 

...| Maéneklal Ambérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4.000 

| 33, 

...| Nagindds Déydbhai ; Hiside (Bania) ; 70. 875 


wee Rey. R. KE. Hume ; 80 eee eee eee 550 


,..| (1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Himdu} 9,500 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 


eee Do. da eee 8,000 
...|Démodar Sdvaldrdm Yande; Hindu; 2.000 


(Maratha) ; 40. 


.».| bhéu Baébaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 300 


Jain) ; age 44, 


...| Dwdrkdndth G. Vaidya; Hindu (Brahmo).| £00 


35. 


...(9e C. F. D'Souza; Goanese; 40 eee} 1,500 
...| Dr. W. Pais, L. M. &8.; Portuguese; 30 .| 1,C00 
...| He &. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 cv e+| 1,000 


,..| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 


... |A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan; 28; and 1,400 


Abdul Wahabkh4n Ghuldm_ Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


...| Premchand Isardds Bijldni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
25. 


.. | Kisandés Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ...| 1,800 
...| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 24... 350) 
...| Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 38°} 1,000 
...| damatmal Lalchand ; Hindu; 87 ... mre 400 


Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Brahman) ; 40...) 2,200 


..., Daudalli walad Hakim Magduballi;} 1,400 
Muhammadan ; 35. 


vies a ee Kasandads Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 


Mew <7? a + we Se 
nine Be a os 
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No, | Name.of Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor or 
| Eseurs, Porrve | 
er. anD CONcANIM. | : 
i 60 | See a ae Bombay ... .»-| Weekly... ve ee DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 80 ...| 1,806 
ee ' wat | 
— GUJARATI, | 
“61 | Akhbér-i-Isldm ......| Bombay ... «..| Daily «4. s»»| Kaui Ismail K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma- 1,500 
ate : ) dan (Memon); 42, 
“> 69 |Baroda Gazette ... ...| Baroda... -.| Weekly... —ss.| Javerbhdi Déddébhéi Patel; Hindu| 1,500 
pe | | | (Pdtiddr) ; 40. . 
38 | Bharat J ivan ees | Bombay ase «| Monthly ... «| Day&bhé4i Rémchandré Mehta; Hindu} 800 
ed : (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
. 64 | Bombay Samdchar | Do. sve = ose] Daily oe ts Kaikhosru Manekji eT A; 500 
| 65 | Broach Samachdr vs Broach ... o.] Weekly... .-| Ardeshir Dinsha Gdéndhi ; Parsi ; 56 see 500 
66 | Buddhi Prak4sh ... _...| Ahmedabad il Monthly ... _...| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Ddsa| 1,250 
! Shrim4li Bania) ; 34. 
67 | Cutch-Kesari__... .».| Bombay... .-.| Weekly seo one] DAI sa Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswél| 1,500 
Bania 
68 | Din Mani... .. ooo} BYOM@CR sae «-| Do, vce §=—_soov) NAth AA] Rangildds (Bania) a ee 200 
69 | Garjana § os. rere ...| Anmedabad ot DOs ian .| Shankarl4l Nathjibhai Sukal; Hindu/ 500 
(Audich Brahmin) ; 35. 
70. Kaira Vartamén ... ——— a ee? eos = sew | Kash Andds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain 300 
| | 62. 
71 KaAthidwar and Mahi| Ahmedabad we} Dod, coe = eve| Mootiil&l Chhotdl4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 515 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman); 49. 
92 | Kdthidwar Samachér_....}_- Do. ee: ost es sve -..| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
Bes 7 (Audich Brahman) ; 50. 
73 | Lohéna Samachar e.| Do. “a er B4pubhai Kahanji ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 80 vee 700 
74 | Loka Mitra ws» e{ Bombay ... —«..| Bi-weekly .. —«..| Kaikhosru Ménekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 900 
| | | . Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. 
75 Navséri Patrika sti ose) Navsdri ose = oe Weekly ... «s-| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh; 500 
: | Hindu (Bania) ; 37. 
76 | Navsari Prakash ... oe ae ss ox soot D0, cee | Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 400 
97 | Political Bhomiye... ...| Ahmedabad —...| ‘Do. — as.-—sss| Pathan. Nurkhén Amirkhién; Mubam- 1,100 
| madan; 50. 
78 Praja Mitra Pe eee ee Bi-Weekly... —_...| Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 | 978 
| | | | 
49 | Praja Pokar ~~» oo eee ie ol WO ae »-.| Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36.; 600 
. €0 | Pré&tahkél as ...| Baroda .. | + Monthly ...  ...JJaganndéth Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Bréh- 900 
| man) ; 30. 
81 { Samalochak jee eve] BOMDAY see eve] Quarterly ... «| N. M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brahmin); 525. 
82 | Satsang... os o.| Surat oe ' eel Fortnightly .».| Manishankar H. Shastri ; Hindu (Braéhmin);| 1,000 
37. 
83 |Surat Akhbar... iat pe ae wool Weekly ave eee} Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54 ane 600 
| : 
84 | Vasant... ae «..| Ahmedabad »-| Monthly ... »»o| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 625 
| LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar,Bréhmjin); 4t... 
HInpI. 
85 ai Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay ... ooo] Weekly ace .««| Pandit Shri Vhidril4l; Hindu (Bajpai Brah-| 8,000 
char, min) ; 40, 
KAaNARBSE. 
86 | Karnatak Vaibhav aw| Bijdpur ove oe} Weekly =. we} G Re Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 800 
! man); 44. 
87 | Karnatak Vritt... eool DHATWAE ce = wee} “D0. oon §=©=—s_ geo Kishndji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 500 
(Vaishnav Brahman); 38, \ | 
88 | Loka Bandhu un = ave} 43= DO ove Ss we}, Dw ove gee] Gururdéo Raghavendra Mamdépur ; : Runs 250 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 48. | 
89 | Rasik Ranjini_... .»-| Gadag (Dh4érwar)...| Do. one +] Gaurishankar Raémprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja| 50 
| : Brdéhman) ; 48, | 
con 3018—2 : 
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98 | Belgaum Samdchér 

95 | Chandrodays 
ici. 
97 | Chitragupt =... 
98 | Chitramay’ Jagat 

99  debeiiivs i 
100 |Dharm ... ws 
101 | Dharwar Vritt  .. 
102 | Din Bandhu ene 
103 | Din Mitré... 
104 | Dnyén Chakshu ... 
105 | Dnyén Sigar 
108 | Jogadédarch 
107 | Jagad Vritt =... 
108 | Kalpataru...  ... 
109 Sialic Wnibiaatn 

110 | Karmanuk... — ... 
O68 1 Wie i 
12 Khaéndesh Samdchir 
118 | Khéndesh Vaibhay 

114 | Madhuker<:. = 
115 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt 

116 | Mods Vite... 
117 Mumbai Vaibhav. 

118 Mumbai Vritt 
129 |Mumuksha  - 


Pn 


eee 


q 


Py 


Chiplun (Ratna- Do. eee 
giri). 
Belgatim eee ée0 Do. wes 
Kardd (Sdétéra) ...| Do. see 
Poona i _—es.| Monthly... 
Bombay $34 eee Do, Tae 
Wai (Satéra) « | Monthly ... 
Dharwar ... oe) Weekly ave 
% 
Bombay ... “ Do. eee 
Poona eee ete Do. @ee 
ite. ut ih. 
Ahmednagar osel Oe aa 
Bombay ... | Do, ove 
Sholapur ... onl ne, eee 
Bombay eve ocet DOs eae 
Poona ave rok ee re 
Do. er ees Do. gee 
Parola (East Khén- Fortnightly 
desh), 
Dhulia (West Khén- Weekly eee 
desh), 
Belgaum 66 eee Weekly eee 
Satara tea eee Do. eee 
Wai (Satdra) eee Do. eee 
Bombay ame = Daily eee 
Do. ove e Weekly eee 
Poona as . Do. , ow 


eee 


Brahman); 44. 

Rémchandré Krishni Kamat; Hindu 
(Shenvi) ; 88. 3 

Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karada 
Bréhman) ; 40. 

...| RAémchandrs Vadsudev Joshi; Hindu 

(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25, 

Vindyak Néndébhéi Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 
smith); 45. 


...| K. H. Mudvedkar Hindu; (Deshasth 
Brahman); 88. 

».| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ...} 

.».| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (M4h) ; 24 . 

..| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 

- Brdhman); 53. 

...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 
Brahman); 47. 

...| Kdehindth Bahiray Limaye; ~ Hindel 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55. | 

...{ Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré-t 
tha); 50, | 

...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brabman); 54. ite : 

«| Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindul 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. | 

»..| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth 
Bréhman) ; 43. 

--| Narsinh Chintaman  Kelkar,  B.A., 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 

...| Pandharinéth Baélkrishn’ Péthak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 30. 

oo} Yadav Balkrishndi Bahdlkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 

»..| danérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 

»..| RAmchandr& Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 26. 

.».| Damodar Laxman Lele * Hindu (Chitp4wan 

Brahman) ; 32. 

...| Purshottam G. Kanekar; Hindu (V aishya- 
wani) ; 80. 

«| Keshav P. Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 41. 

...| Lakshman Rdmchandrié Pdngérkar B.A. ; 


81. 
Vishnu G. Kaujalgiker; Hindu 
Bréhman) > 28, 

Hari Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brab- 
man); 49. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; 
(Chitpdéwan Bréhman) ; 46. 


Késhinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
| Brahman); 48. 


Hindu 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 


Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38. 
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300 


300 


1,500 
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129 


130 


132 


‘Sudhérak ... 


Shri Shénu 


Shubh Suchak 


Sumant 


193 | Vichdri ... avs 
134 | Vijayi Mahratta ... 
235 | Vinod = aun ane 
196 | Vishranti ... aoe 
137 | Vishvabandhu _... 
138 | Vividh Dnyadn Vistar 
139 ) Vrittasar... ove 
140 | Vyapari... ose 
141 | Warkari ..- ee 
: PERSIAN. 
142 Esl4h ss ee 
SINDI. 
448 | A’ftdb-i-Sind ose 
144 | Khairkh4h-i-Sind ... 
445 | Prabhét ... 9 ov 
146 | Sind Sudhar oe 
147 | Sind Kesari —... 


he 


Do. 


Poona 


Karéd (Satéra) 


Karwar (Kanara) ... 
Kolhapur ... : 
Belgaum ... oe 
Bombay ... sea 


Wai (Satdéra) 


Poona 


ee6¢ ee. 


Pandharpur (Shold- 
pur). 


Bombay ... es 
‘Sukkaur (Sind) __... 


Ldrkhana (Siz) ... 
Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Kardchi (Sind) 

Shikdrpur (Sind) 


Kolhapur 0. aa 


Bombay ia ce 


Thrice a month 
Weekly 
Fortnightly 
) Weekly _... 
Weekly ... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly «4. 
Do. eee 
ii 
Weekly ... 
Weekly x. 
Do, bee 
Bi-weekly ... 
Weekly te 
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(Maratha) ; 40. 
Vaman Hari Dhayle; E Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Dattatrey’ Rémchandrd’ Chitale; 
(Konkanasth Brdhman) ; 82. 


Shrikrishn’ Chintéman Chitnis 


Hindu 


Pandurang Balvant Kolhdépure; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; 
Muhammadan (Stinni) ; 37. 


Bhujangrao T. | Gédekwad ; 
(Maratha) ; 31. 


Hindu 

Dattdtrays Ramchandr&é Kulkarni ; Hindu} 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 

Ramdas Purmdnandas 841i; Hindu (Sali), 28 


Balwant Krishn4 Pisal ; Hindu (Marétha) ; 
29. 


Anant Raghunath Moramkar; 
(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 


Hindu 


Ganesh Raémchandris Vaidy% ; Hindu (Kon- : 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. | 


Ndna Dédéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréb-| 
man) ; 55. 2 


; 
: 


Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muliam- 
madan (Shiah); 35, 


Shéms-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 44, 


Hakim Dha 
(Khatri) ; 38. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 
Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 
Chelérém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas-| 
th Brahman) ; 365. ) 


Tahilsing ; an 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, | Edition. 
|| Manave1—concluded. 
490 | Nasik Vritt ooo woe] Nem ine wee] Weekly ace eel éth pe amd ; Hindu — 200 
7 , th Brahman 
dhéri Mitr’ ... _—-...) Pandharpur (Shol4-|. Do. oa ona Govind Sakhérdm Bidkar ; Hindn ( 150 

= pur). | - Bréhman) ; 46. 

Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (East Khén-| Do. ... _ ...|Nérdyan Narsinh Phadnis: Hiindu(Desbasth - $00 
na on Brahman) ; 48. ie 

Pra we ae RR a Ad w+ eve R&mchandr’ Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Cbit-| $00 
se - pawan Brahman) ; 35. 

Saty Shodhak ... ...| Ratndgiri... ...| Do, |... _«+| Krishn4ji Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohite4wan| 1,800 
124 | Saty gl = + 26, (Chitpa ’ 

Shetkari ... ... {Ahmednagar ...| Do. ... _«..{Ganesh Krishn& Chitale, BA., LL.B.;| 480 
- pa — Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 

Shivéii Vijay4 ... ...|Sholapur ... ...| Do. «+ «| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; Hindu 300 
suis oe (Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
197 |Shol4pur Samdchér _—....|_- Do. mm Noe 1» os. Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kéméthi) ; 53...| 400 
138 Sayaji Vijay’ vee eee Bombay eee ooo Do, eee ...| Damodar Savld4ra4m Yande: > Hindu 5,000 
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1,000 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul. Hamid 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. _ 


Munshi Mahomed Husain Muhammadan 
(Sunni) ; 40. 


Muslim Herald. ... 3 Munshi Mahomed Amir; Muhammadan 
(Sunni) ; 50. 


Sultén-ul-Akhbér — } Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid. Farrukh 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44 


Gogana‘tt anp Hint. 


Jain = on Weekly Tukar4m Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu 
(Jain) ; 30.. 


Jain Mitra | | Fortnightly Sital Prasad ; Digamber Jain ; 40 | 1,000 
Jain Samachar Weekly Vadilal Motil4l Shah ; Dasa Shriméli Jain ;| 1,100 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of N pers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. : 


O. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency, One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or @/) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical a$ furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, ! 


= 
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9g 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


*1. “A few days ago Lord Courteney asked some questions in the 
House of Lords about the Indian Police. This is 
_ Comments on lord a subject on which the Government feol very uneasy. 
Morley’sreplyintheHouse to be questioned, and we know how Mr. Mackarness’ 
* Lords to certain ques- hamphlet indicting the Indian Police flung the India 
tions about the morale 
ab thik Tadlans Diltes Office into a rage. But Lord Morley was compara- 
Mahrdtta (11) 9th Apl. tively cool and sedate when he replied to Lord 
Courteney’s inquiries. Lord Courteney’s questions 
were definite........... Lord Morley’s reply to Lord Courteney’s allegations, 
though it did not smack of irritation, was flat and unsatisfactory. At best it 
was an apologia for the existing state of things. He laboured hard to convey 
the impression that Government were doing all in their power to mend 
matters and their attempts were ‘in a way of being successful’. As to the 
habit of working for confessions by torture Lord Morley had to refer to 
the history of the Middle Ages to quote parallels to the practice existing at 
present in India, and he tried, by this reference, to palliate the state of 
things in India. Surely no more condemnation of ‘the laxity and indifference 
of the British Government of India towards the most crying reform—the 
public reform—could be stronger than the very fact that Lord Morley should 
have to go to the Middle Ages of Europe to find out a parallel to the state 
of things at present prevalent in India! Does it not show, taking his 
Lordship’s parallelism, that in matters of Police reform—at least a matter 
concerned with a department of administration which comes in close touch 
with the every day life of the people—the British Government are only so 
many centuries behind the times? Why, his Lordship would have probably 
found a parallel in Russia in the present days!......... It is to be noted, 
however, that with all his references to the Middle Ages, Lord Morley had not 
even a single word to say as to what steps are in contemplation to bring 
about a reform in the direction suggested by Lord Courteney.” 


*2.. “For the present the scheme of the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade Unions has been dropped, probably because 
Comments on the the promoters found the matter a good deal more 
scheme in England of ¢omplicated than they had imagined.......... There 
organising Indian labour are abuses in our factory system such as an intelli- 
unions, ‘ , : 
Parsi (33), 9th Apl., gent combination among workers might do much to 
Eng. cols, remove. The English Committee were astute enough 
to understand that the altruism of their motives. 
would very likely be called in question by those workers for whom they were 
devising Unions. So they suggested, as a first start, that they should move the 
Secretary of State to compel the Government of India to make a law that 
weekly payments be substituted for the presenf; monthly system........... In 
the first place, our experience of India Office orders dictated by the British 
manufacturing interests is not a happy one. In pre-Cobdenite days they tried 
to stifle Indian industries by protection; later they tried to do it with the 
same weapon labelled ‘free trade.’ Even if we were willing to forget these 
incidents and to assume that the present action is meant as an atonement for 
the past. it still strikes us as unfortunate that as soon as the Legislative 
Councils have been made in some degree representative, the party which 
above all others worships representative Government, wishes to impose 
legislation from without........... We still look on the British Parliament as 
the guardian of Indian interests, but wish to cultivate the habit of making 
Suroen i266. oe deferred monthly payment system was not an 
invention of the Indian manufacturer designed to keep the workman in bond- 
age ; it was resorted to in self-defence in order to impose some check on his 
irregularity and irresponsibility. 1t1is a badthing undoubtedly.......... But 
the fact remains that if the workman is to be paid weekly, without any con- 
ditions, it will be bad for Indian industry. His British friends would doubt- 
less regard this injury with considerable fortitude, but it would be better if 
India could avoid it. Have the English trade-unionists reflected that it is 
no way of promoting independence of character among Indian workmen to go 
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equire the privilege of | special representation, I cannot say, but if such a 


the Go vieninential India on their behalf? India. Office legislation 
¥ remove “some hardships, but it can never dry-nurse the worker into an 
fective trade-unionism.......:.. With the principles of ‘a Workmen’s Com- 
1 Act, also proposed by the Parliamentary Committee, every humane 


| s ae taat eres: It may be hard for the employer to pay, but it is harder 
for the injured worker and his family to live. But this too is a reciprocal 
matter. Until. the worker respects his employer’s property, the employer 


wannot be expected to pay greater attention to the worker’s limbs than the 
factory inspector insists upon.” 


‘8. “Enough indications have by this time been given that whilst the 
ee _ new Viceroy continues true to the principles of 
Appreciation of His peaceful internal progress, equal treatment to all, 
ee, ae _ Har- ‘and conciliation as opposed to repressicn, his hands 
sl Prakash (42), ath are so much tied down that he is finding it no easy 
Apl., Eng. cols. task to give full scope and unimpeded operations to 
his policy. It could not but be so, with the oppos- 
ing elements to be counted and with the doctrine of settled facts. But if evils 
cannot be rooted out, they can at least be softened down and mitigated and 
even in this the practical politician ought to find ground for congratulation. 
From this point of view we note with satisfaction several pronouncements 
and acts of the new Viceregal regime. Foremost we note the fact of his 
Lordship’s sustained interest in education. His Excellency showed it con- 
spicuously by his unannounced visits to the Calcutta students in their hostels. 
Under his guidance the Supreme Government has allotted 90 lakhs of rupees 
more to Education, the constitution of the Allahabad University has been 
liberalised, and an important educational Conference has been held for push- 
ing up such reforms as founding institutions for technical education, introduc- 
tion of moral teaching and extension and improvement of moral education. 
seeeoeeee Sve internal politics we cannot but discover the direct hand of the 
Viceroy in the softening of the Seditious Meetings Act, in the withdrawal 
of the orders making,that Act applicable, even in Berar, ‘and in the clemency 
that has been shown to the accused in the Khulna gang case. So far as 
the Councils are concerned Lord Hardinge’s appreciation of the stand made 
for popular views by the popular members was unmistakable and if the 
debates have now begun to be more and more ‘real’ in spite of the 
overwhelming Government majority, the credit must be given largely to 
Lord Hardinge personally. We understand that a further instalment 
of the extension of the Morley-Minto reforms is likely to come off soon, 
namely, the granting of a separate Council for the C. P.s and the Berars, 
a demand to push up which the Honourable Mr. Mudholkar has been so 
persistently and single-mindedly exerting during the last five years.......... 
The meaning of His Excellency’s reply to the address of the Punjab Moslem 
League we take to be that though separate representation for the Moslems 
in regard to Council elections has to be taken as a settled fact, Lord Hardinge 
will be no party to any further extension thereof. It won’t come down to the 
Municipalities and Local Boards in his regzme.”’ ) 


*4. ‘During his visit to Lahore His Excellency the Viceroy received 
addresses from the three great communities of the 
Comments on His Punjab.......... It may be recollected that in the 


Excellency ‘the Viceroy’s Jmperial Legislative Council when the question was 
speeches during his 


Pid tans raised in connection with the revision of the Regu- 
Gujardti (24), 9th Apl., lations, the pledges given to the Moslem commu- 
Eng. cols. nity were officially confirmed. Lord Hardinge now 


assured the Punjab Muhammadans that those pledges 
once given by Government will not be wastes This Viceregal confirmation 
must have delighted the Moslems as much as it must have disappointed the 
Hindus. But no Viceroy, however liberal and far-sighted he may-be, could 
have done otherwise than Lord Hardinge did under the circumstances. Yet 
he who reads His Excellency’s reply between the lines will not find it difficult 


to perceive what was at the back of hiS mind. Here are his words :—‘ Whe- 


ther or when you may yourselves come forward to say that you no longer 


Ii 


thing comes, it will be evidence of a spirit of mutual toleration and enlighten- 
ed progress which could not but be a happy augury for the peace and welfare 
of your mother-land.’ It is obvious from this remark that the Viceroy regards 
the abolition of special electorates as a consummation devoutly to be wished 
and conducive to the best interests of this country. It was in a moment of 
weakness and to meet Parliamentary exigencies that the authors of the 
Reforms had. to concede the communal principle. Being committed and 
pledged to it, Government cannot now withdraw. But it is not a small thing 
for the Viceroy to declare himself, however mildly and guardedly it may be, 
against communal representations. Though the foot-steps cannot be abruptly 
retraced the path towards the desired end may be smoothened by the constant 
reiteration of the principle and after afew years of experience Government 
may very well recommend the abolition ofgpecial represehtation on the self- 
e grounds on which it was originally granted, to wit, the safeguarding of 
communal interests which may be adequately protected without as much as 
with it. ‘he welfare of the country, as also justice to,other communities, 
demands such a step, and we must congratulate ourselves on securing a 
Viceroy who perceives the mischief of special communal claims and will do 


his best to hold the balance evenly between the various races which go to 
make up this vast continent.” 


9. The speech which His Excellency Lord Hardinge addressed to the 
ruling Princes and Chiefs of the Punjab during his 
Dnyin Prakdsh (41), Visit to Lahore was characterised by nobility of 
7th Apl. spirit and tact. We would commend the concluding 
portion of the speech to all our Nativa Chiefs to be 
constantly placed before them in letters of gold. We hope our Native 
Chiefs will now withdraw the ban placed on the liberty of press and 
speech in their States and let the search-light of free criticism fall on 
their actions with a view to the betterment of their subjects. The warning 
given by Lord Hardinge to the Native Chiefs to guard against temptations to 
a life of ease and luxury were timely and we hope the advice will bear fruit. 
It would: be idle to say that our Native Chiefs are not given education that 
would bhefit them to discharge the duties of their position, for His Highness 
the Gaekwar is a living embodiment of the education which they receive and 
may be taken as a model by the other Native Princes to imitate. 


6. The Bombay Samdchdr notes with evident gratification the views 
given expression to by Lord Hardinge on the subjects 
Bombay Samachar (62), of the Reforms and Education while revlying to the 
4th Apl. address presented to His Excellency by the Punjab 
Branch of the Moslem League. After reiterating 
its views as regards separate electorates, it exhorts the Opposing parties to 
wait for some time and see by practical experience how the present system 
works. It is convinced that sooner or later the Muhammadans themselves 
would come forward and free the authorities from their promise by asking 
for the abolition of separate electorates, and in support of its opinion it observes 
that the absance of any sectarian element in the Council discussion and the 
anxiety on the part of members of whatever nationality to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with their countrymen in a just and righteous cause point to an early 
realisation of these hopes. While gratefully quoting His Excellency on the 
subject, the paper trusts that the cherished desire of all true Indians to sink all 
sectarian differences would be fully gratified before Lord Hardinge leaves these 
shores on the close of his administration. On the point of education also the 
paper quotes with approval His Excellency’s views and regards them as an 
effective reply to those who obstruct the progress of education in the country. 


*7. “Satisfaction is everywhere expressed at the high level maintained ' 


by the members in their discussions, and it may be 

Comments on His Excel- said with pardonable pride that the enlarged Councils 
lency the Viceroy’s con- have thoroughly justified their expansion. The non- 
cluding speech at the last official members evinced a due sense of their 
T opie: _ eae enaeee onsibility and duty to the public, and they 
‘Su : 4 brought to bear on the debates their close acquain- 

yardaty (24), 9th Apl., one" de | | 

Eng. cols. tance with the conditions of the country and its 
urgent demands. They are often regarded as a sort 


ofa permanent opposition in the Council Chamber, as armchair politicians, 
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jar ‘with hard ‘fac Pend sandaees making impossible: and unpractical 
‘demands. Any one who carefu refully reads their speeches will, however, form an 
 ‘gltogether’ dif erent judgment. Their tone has been’ sober ‘and moderate and 
— Culoula od to help rather than embarrass Government. If the Council main- 
tains the same level, the non-official members are bound to be a power that 
‘ust be counted with, ‘The officials will not then perhaps have an easy time 
‘of it as they will ever be exposed to the scrutiny and restraint of the popular 
‘representatives. But this is the very essence of popular Government, and 
there’ can be no better vindication of Lord Morley’s Reforms. In his 
concluding speech, His Excellency the Viceroy characterised the last session 
of his Council as a busy and useful session. The debate, in all its stages, he 
‘declared, was practical and suggestive, and his Government were indebted to 
a number of Hon.* Members for® their advice and valuable criticism. His 
Excellency was, however, struck with a note of impatience running through 
the remarks offered in the Council, and though he sympathised with the 
urgent: demands that were made for more expenditure and greater speed, 
he cautioned the Council against undue haste. He specially justified the 
financial conservatism of the Government of India. It must be readily 
| conceded that impatience in complex problems like those relating to finance 
fy and currency cannot but land us in unforeseen difficulties, and our watch- 
| words must be caution and economy. But much of the impatience seen in 
India is due to the unaccountably and even provokingly sluggish pace with 
which the State in this country has been trudging in such vital matters as 
education and sanitation.” 
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8. Referring to the subject of providing a suitable Hall for the meet- 

M _. ings of the Imperial Council at Calcutta, the Jdm-e- 
it | et worthy oan a Jamshed disapproves of the idea of making any 
Hy Ea ote (28) Budget provision for the erection of a suitable 
4th Apl. ’ building in the present depleted condition of the 
| Indian exchequer and remarks that the Calcutta 

Town Hall can be conveniently made available after necessary alterations 
for the Council. Apropos of the subject, it dilates upon the necessity of hold-. 
) ing the session of the Bombay Legislative Council at the Town Hall instead 
| of in the small Secretariat room which, with the full complement of the 
members, Government officers, press reporters and visitors, is at times filled 


to suffocation. 


Oe 9. “In response to the remarks made by His Excellency the Viceroy 
ae ay ener eeae in the Legislative Council on the question of 
8th Apl Smears > finding suitable accommodation for that assembly, it 
has‘been suggested that the Council may sit in the 
Victoria Memorial Hall. There is no necessary antagonism between com- 
memoration and pclitical discussion. On the other hand, a Sovereign lives 
best in the memory of the people when her or his name is' associated with a 
living institution. The Imperial Legislative Council is our highest national 
assembly, the foundation of which was laid in Queen Victoria's reign. 
Unless, therefore, doubts are entertained about the continuance of the capital 
of the Empire i in Calcutta, prudence cannot stand in the way of adopting the 
suggestion. If the question had been raised earlier, it is just possible that a 
if Council Hall would have been suggested in the place of the Proclamation 
i Pillar and the equestrian statue of King Edward as a memorial to the 
{ Sovereign during whose reign the Council was expanded and reconstructed. 
At present the only questions worth considering seem to be whether the 
suggestion is open to architectural @ifficulties, and whether the subscribers to 
the memorial would assent to it.” 


. 10. ‘The Honourable Sir Vithaldas Damodar Thackersey did an 
| excellent service to the country by speaking forcibly 
Comments on the in the Imperial Council in favour of seizing the 

Honourable Sir Vithaldés’ present highly favourable opportunity for putting 
ae sunetion Se. free coinage our hermaphrodite gold standard silver currency 

Be een ‘of A Og Prakdsh (42) on a sound ind stablegbasis. We got introduced 

on ‘ar t6 1, Eng. *cols. : into the country in 1893 a system which econo- 

Dnydn Prakdsh (41), 2nd ‘ mically can never be regarded as a healthy system 

c  tins ; at all. The mints were then closed to private 

pea ai aie coinage of silver with the object of preventing our 
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country’s currency from becoming the receiver and absorber of all the cast off: 
silver of the world and thus going down in value ad infinitum. But though 
private coinage of silver was stopped and though the object aimed at of raising 


the rupee to 1s. 4d. in value and fixing it at that point was attained in course. 


of time, Government went on out of their way to coin silver rupees on their 
own account to an alarmingly large extent. The original plan was to first 
Introduce a gold standard and for that purpose accumulate a sufficient gold 
reserve in the coffers of Government, and then if circumstances remained 
favourable to effectively introduce a regular gold currency into India. All 
that is needed is for Government to freely undertake to give gold coins 
for silver rupees at the fixed exchange of 1s. 4d. and coin in future only gold 
coins....... After meeting the Secretary of State’s demands last year our busi- 
ness transactions enabled India to absorb 16 millions of gold, out of which about 
a fourth has passed into circulation as money, to all appearances permanently. 
What is wanted now, therefore, is that we should throw open the mints to 
free private coinage of gold....... The suggestion of the Honourable Sir Vithal- 
das that our gold coinage should be not the sovereign but a new 10-rupee 
gold coin is an excellent one. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, speaking on 
Sir Vithaldas’ suggestions, showed himself distinctly. favourably inclined 
towards them. We may then take it that the Government of India will now 
permanently put a stop to coining any more silver coins on their own account 
and that they will also abandon the fatally mistaken policy of artificially 
preventing the import of goldin this country by over-selling Council Bills 
beyond the requirements of the Secretary of State. Wedo not understand 
why we need stick to sovereigus. We can very well have a ten-rupees 
coinage of our own and surely that coin, whilst likely to be much more 
popular in India, will also have its own credit and prestige for purity and 
accuracy of weight, just as the rupee has.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh makes 
similar remarks. | 


*11. “The way in which the agitation against the present system of 
; education—the plea for moral education is only an 
Moral instruction alone astute means of spreading the notion that the present 


will not allay the political as apie : 
sidcnian ts Gadi system has upset our morals—is being stage-managed, 


Indian Social Reformer 
(6), 9th Apl. er aware, it was preluded by an assault, as wholesale 


as ill-informed, on the morality of Indian students. 
There have been emphatic protests from men of the eminence and experience 
of Sir Narayan Chandavarkar in Bombay, Mr. 8S. P. Sinha in Bengai, 
Mr. Sivaswami Aiyer in Madras, among Indians, and veteran educationists 
like Dr. Miller and Dr. Mackichan among Europeans. But it is a feature 
of this agitation to ignore consistently all that is said on the other side........ i: 
Mr. Claude Hill, the Political Agent at Rajkot, has recently taken the plat- 
form in England in favour of the views propagated through the Press by 
Mr. Chirol. His paper, read before the Society of Arts, leaves no room for 
doubt that what he and those who think with him desire is to go back on our 
present system of education under the plea that it has ruined morality....... 
He advocated a scheme of secular moral instruction modelled on the work 
of the Moral Education League, and that inveterate friend of India, Sir 


William Jsee-Warner, agreed that the matter must be pushed forward by 


Indians themselves. By.a coincidence which may seem strange, there is 
already a representative of the League in Bombay who avowed in an 
interview that his object was to create an Indian opinion in favour 
of a course similiar to that suggested by Mr. Hill. We may observe, in 
passing, that we have never known a school book on any subject ushered 
in with such organised activity as the moral text-book which is said to have 
been prepared by somebody or other in England for the benefit of Indian 


students. Why not publish the book and leave it to make its way on its own 


merits? From the wayin which names are announced, one would gather that 

the object aimed at was the production of some marketabls produce rather 

than the promotion of morality. Evidently, Americans are not the only people 

who are given to ‘syndicating’ everything. We are far from saying that 
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produces in us mixed feelings. As cur readers are. 
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ween morality as it affects society and morality as it affects 


iat the "eto. ‘The attempt to confuse the two is responsible for a good deal of 
Staaay misunderstanding. The society and the State in India must ultimately 
become an organic unity, but it is the merest pretence to ignore that they are 


as yet far from being one. Social morality to-day is undoubtedly higher than 
it ever was among the. educated classes........... Believing as we do that. 
India’s great need is religious and social reform, we cannot view without 
alarm the suggestion that Government, should join hands with cranks who, 
from sheer bigotry and hatred of modern ideas, are prepared to join in the 
cry of moral decadence. 1s Government going to play into their hands ?....... 
As regards morality in relation to the State, it is well-known that in countries 
even the most democratic the average individual seldom realises his responsi- 
bility to it in the same measure-and degree as he does towards individuals. 
Moreover in this country apart from temporary causes, there is the racial 
factor which is a disturbing factor. British rule-itself is not based 
on the principle of a ruling and a_ subject race in India. But in 
practice such a distinction has come to be observed, and a perusal of the 
Honourable Mr. Subba Rao’s masterly speech in the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council on the employment of Indians in the Public Services shows 
how the tendency until quite recently has been to depart more and more 
from this fundamental principle of British rule. The ethnic sense is 
ever the enemy of the ethical sense. A permanent improvement in political 
morality can be brought about by elimination of racial distinctions in the 
constitution of Government and the administration, and by resolute inculca- 
tion on Indians and Englishmen alike of the duty .which they owe to the 
Empire and their Sovereign of putting aside all racial prejudice in their 
attitude towards each other. The appointment of Indians to the Council 
of the Secretary of State and the Executive Councils of the Viceroy and the 
three oldest provinces, as well as the expansion of the Legislative Councils, 
have done much to remove the racial complexion from Government, and we 
have no doubt that as Indians come to be employed in large mumbers in the 
higher branches of the different services, ana otherwise more closely associat- 
ed with the administration, there will be nothing left of the racial feeling. 
Already the attitude of the public has undergone a remarkable change and 
this will be greatly confirmed at least for those who grasp its far- reaching 
significance by the forthcoming Coronation of India’s Sovereign at Delhi 
in the sight of the Indian people. We are entirely in favour of warning the 
young against the demon of race prejudice, but such warnings will go 
unheeded unless there is nothing in the environment to foster it.......... We 
would leave the efforts of broad-minded men on both sides to have their 
effect without distractions of a didactic character. Crime should be put down, 
wherever it shows itself, but let us not set up an artificial moral code as a 
supplement to the Penal Code.” 


12. One Madhukar contributes an article to the Arya Prakdsh, the 
| _ substance of which is as under:—Five years ago, 
Why the swadeshi our leaders were preaching loudly throughout India 


movement has failed 80° sy» gaeshi and boycott. But if instead of making 


aah Prakdsh (20), this useless noise we had silently done some substan- 


Ond Apl. tial work, it would have been far better. Although 

: many articles were loudly advertised as swadshi 
they were really English-made with the swadeshi mark on them. This is 
nothing but robbery “under the guise of swadeshi. It is this which has led 
many people, who were resolved to use swadeshi articles, into changing their 
resolution. It is difficult to float swadesht companies now. Our swadeshi 
stores and works have in many cases died in their infancy, while those that 
still survive pay a dividend of one or one and a half: per cent. Now, we are 
in need of many things,. we are satisfied with a small margin of profit, labour 


weteap and we are full of enthusiasm for swadeshi. Where then lies the 


‘ ! 
~~ 
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cause of our failure? We believe it lies in the want of facilities for scientific 


and chemical industries. This defect should be supplied. Our writers should 
give up translating fiction and similar things and should turn their attention 


to translating chemical, mechanical, scientific and industrial books from the 


English. 


‘18. Mr. Gandhi has sent a telegram to the ‘Honourable Mr. Gokhale, 
aS ; intimating and protesting against a change of front b 
aude Randhe @ b. Set General Smuts, who insists upon the ner of the 
Apl J 7 Registration Laws. This is afresh instance of the 
ee way in which the Ministers of the South African 
Republic keep their promises. As Mr. Gandhi points out, this is the third 
instance of its kind. The incident shows the vacillating mind of the South 
African Government and also the unjustifiable character of their intentions. 
They are in so doing injuring the prestige of the British Government who 
should teach them a sound lesson. We hope the Government of India will 

draw the attention of the Home authorities to this. 


*14,. ‘The Central Science Institute is probably the greatest achieve- 
Hieeiehi oa ole ment of. His Excellency’s Indian career, and it will 
Excellency the Governor's long and nobly commemorate his connection with 
speech on the occasion of this Presidency and this country. ‘There is not a 
laying thefoundationstone single man, so far as we know, who does not believe 
of the Science Institute in that higher scientific education is the greatest want 
Bombay. in our educational system and that His Excellency’s 
Boge nag “pepe Reformer efforts to provide it on an adequate scale entitle him 
(©), ae to grateful recognition at the hands of all classes of 
the public. The University of Bombay, as the Vice-Chancellor aptly 
observed, regards His Excellency’s services in this matter as among the 
greatest in the cause of higher education. We hope itis not yet too late to 
suggest that the new institution should be known as the Clarke Institute of 
Science. A paltry bust stowed away ina corneris utterly inadequate to 
represent His Excellency’s part in bringing the institution into being.......... 
Much of what fell from His Excellency by way of justifying the establishment 
of the Central Science Institute was certainly superfluous and some of it was 
not particularly profound. A University which set before itself as its sole 
ideal the requirements of the mill-owner and the inerchant, who are in their 
own spheres certainly important factors in modern life, would forfeit its 
claim to the name. We want men of literary and scientific culture for 
other and greater objects which it will require a deeper insight and sympathy 
even than that of Sir George Clarke to appreciate, if not to understand. 
Then, as regards the Japanese being able to stand alone after a short period 
of training in Western Science, Mr. Gokhale’s telling quotation, in the 
course of a recent speech in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, from the 
evidence of a late Director-General of Surveys explaining why he would not 
allow his Indian subordinates to touch a theodoiite which was to be handled 
only by his European assistants has, perhaps, more to do than any inherent 
defect of the Indian mind with the absence of a similar capacity in Indian 
development under British rule. An eminent and expert Indian observer 
who visited Japan two or three years ago is never tired of mentioning that the 
Japanese always insist on keeping a Japanese, even though a non-expert, at 
the head of s department with the object of not allowing foreign experts to 
prolong their employment beyond the absolute minimum period required to 
train up competent local men. That is to say, they employ experts 
solely for the purpose of training up the sons of the soil. India, of course, 
is differently situated. Then as regards His Excellency’s estimate of the 
Indian mind, all that we need say is that it has become so practical now-a- 
days that itis difficult to get any considerable sum for a public object, 
however beneficent, unless it be associated with the probability, not too 
remote, of obtaining a title. This demoralisation, which is patent to all,is a 
feature on which History must and will pronounce eaiinching!y when the 
time comes for her to pass her verdict.”’ 
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(5. On Wednesday. last His Excellency the Bovdenvr laid the found= 
Sprit. i) ‘AB ie d mien stones of the new Central Science College and 

a ON PO. APO the Sir: Cowasji Jehangir Hall, and delivered a 
4): we thoughtful address, in which he reviewed the defects 
of ‘the leeusins system of education as regards the teaching of science, and the. 
history of the movement for remedying them which culminated this week in 
the inauguration of the Central Science College. As regards the supreme 
importance of the teaching of science in a country like India there has never 
been. any question. It is not that it has been realised by the Indian public 
during the last three or four years, or that His Excellency was the first to 
realise its great value and the paramount necessity of giving a practical and 
scientific turn to the literary system of education which had been too much 
in vogue.......... It is not quite correct to say that India was standing still 
satisfied with a system based.upon Lord Macaulay’s minute, until the ques- 
tion was recently taken up in this Presidency........... But it ‘must be readily 
acknowledged that since Lord Reay’s time no other Governor has so keenly 
interested himself in the question of developing scientific education.as His. 
Excellency Sir George Clarke has done. His personal predilections and 
accomplishments, the intrinsic importance of scientific teaching in this. 
country, and his great personal influence and enthusiasm have enabled 
him to tap springs of wealth and charity in a manner which no. other 
Governor has so far succeeded in doing except Juord Reay........... If the 
moral of the example of Japan had not hitherto been grasped by the 
Indian people, as remarked by His Excellency, it is no less true that the 
Indian authorities too had so long failedin the same direction by not emu- 
lating the most praiseworthy example of the Japanese Government who 
readily made most splendid provision for the development of scientific and 
technical education in all its branches, and for the training of first-class 
experts in all branches of science. We, however, rejoice to acknowledge that 
His Excellency has succeeded in doing what his predecessors failed to do, and 
his contemporaries in the sister provinces have not yet succeeded in doing.” 


16. ‘The day on which His Excellency the Governor inaugurated the 
Tata Hydro-Electris Works at Lonavla (Poona) and 

Indian Spectator (7), the day on which he laid the foundation stone of the 
8th Apl. | Sciénce Institute and the connected buildings in Bom- 
bay, may be counted among the red-letter days of His 
Excellency’s regzme. The desire to promote industrial and scientific educa- 
tion has existed for a long time in this Presidency, and it has found expression 
in several institutions, notably in the magnificent institute located in Banga- 
lore, but endowed by a Bombay patriot. ‘That desire gains strength year 
after year, and when His Excellency landed at Apollo Bunder a good deal 
of it was ‘ held in solution’ in the popular mind. His Excellency’s reputa- 
tion in the-world of science, coupled with his first Convocation address at 
the local University, served as a nucleus round which great schemes have 
crystallised. Few would have succeeded in inspiring confidence among 
wealthy men and, as if by magic, inducing them to part with lakhs, without 
His Excellency’s eminence and reputation in the scientific world.......... 
The result of the controversy about Examination Halls for the University has 
been very happy. Sir C. Jehangir has added three-quarters of a lakh to his 
original offer, and the Hall which the University will be permitted to use 
during one or two weeks of the year will be available to the public all round 
the twelve months. Science knows how to bring good out of evil. What-. 
aver else may be meant by the scientific habit of thought, in His Excellency’s. 
case it has meant, if we may be forgiven the remark, a faculty to produce a 
better plan of doing things after every difficulty. Objections have only 
resulted in improvements. That is really science and the optimism of 
science. If one experiment fails, the man of science devises another, perhaps. 
with better apparatus and with more precautions.against error. His Excel- 
lency. laid stress on the effects of science not merely on our environments, 
but on our philosophy of life and out habits of thought generally........-« 
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It.is to be hoped that science will make the educated classes more resourceful 
and less censorious, and that it will infuse into the masses more faith in 
themselves and their own exertions, while awakening them to the folly of 


resigning themselves to the ravages of disease and other inflictions of the 
‘ inevitable ’.” | | 


"17. “ His Excellency recognised the value of scientific education from 
the standpoint of the development of Indian industries. 
Mahrdita (11), 9th Apl. The need of constructive power, patient investigation 
| and practical application—the results of scientific 
training—duly attracted His Excellency’s attention. But the political 
reformer, the advocate of self-government for India, who is frequently 
described in official circle as the impatient idealist, seemed to obsess His 
Excellency’s mind more than anything else. Sir George Clarke seemed to 
value the scientific education to be imparted through the new Institute at 
- Bombay more as an antidote to the aspirations, ‘impatient expectations ’ 
and ‘visions’ created by literary education hitherto, more as a cold 
douche to the would-be political reformer, than as an encouragement to 
and a means of industrial progress. It was perhaps from this point of 
view that he thought the system enunciated by Macaulay’s minute of 1835 
as being defective and inadequate to meet the needs and aspirations of a 
later day. Whatever may have been the failures of Macaulay, his system 
has unquestionably opened the treasures of English thoughts and ideas to 
the Indian people. ‘The one great contribution, says Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, ‘ of the West to the Indian Nationalist movement is its theory 
of political liberty.’ An acquaintance with the works of Burke, Mill, Cobbet, 
Begehot and John Morley has given the Indian mind an idea of the 
principles of a free and constitutional Government. ‘This is a contribution of 
which Englishmen, of whom Wordsworth wrote that they must be free or die, 
ought to be justly proud. It must be admitted of course that. the education 
hitherto imparted has been mostly literary, but at the time it must also be 
admitted that the ideals and aspirations to which it has given rise, the 
aspirations for a more constitutional form of Government and a feeling of 
national unity with a wider view of life are fully worthy of it and of 
those who moulded its policy. ‘True, there is now felt a great need of 
scientific education, as the people are more and more taking to. develop the 
economic position of the country. But let not scientific education be. 
introduced in the place of literary education, but rather as a supplement to it. 
Sir George Clarke seemed to make a distinction between scientific thought 
and speculative thought... Literature and Science, each has its own 
work to do in the development of human nature, each has its relative 
importance. It would, therefore, be a sad day if the advancement of Science 
in India were to signify the digging of the grave of literature and speculative 
thought.” 


*18, ‘His Excellency Sir George Ciarke has proved himself pre-emi- 


nently a man of action. Endowed in the highest 
sense with a practical bent of mind he has not been 
| slow in deciphering the forces which, have stultified 
the national growth of India; and once sure of his ground he has not 
been slow in taking the requisite action. ‘He came, he saw, he conquered’ is 
eloquently descriptive of the part he has played in the history of the evolution 
of science teaching in the Presidency. Even without his o¥her great schemes, 
of which those relating to the expansion of Bombay are the foremost, and the 
many’ good traits of his beneficent administration, his services to the cause 
of scientific education would alone have sufficed to commemorate him az one 
of the greatest Governors of Bombay. The honour of laying the first founda- 
tion of science teaching on an elaborate scale would ever be given in India, 
to the late Mr. Jamshedji Tata of imperishable fame. But while Mr. Tata 
was the first Indian to lay it for all India, Sir George Clarke’s Government 
has been the first to lay it for a Presidency; for, rightly speaking, His 
‘Excellency shares evenly with the donors to whose liberal benefactions 
Bombay owes its Science Institute, the honour of pioneering the movement 
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16 ‘city. Apart fron ‘the five lakhs of rupees which his 
romised to if, the Institute would never have seen the light 
 -@f day for years to come but for the active lead which it received from Sir 
“> @éorge Cla k6.......... “The Institute would attract students from all. such. 
parts ” of ‘oe aonnaey where no provision exists for science teaching. Thus 
te > SBanibey’a-ga in would be the gain of all India, and the donors who have 
endowed ha. Institute. may well take the satisfaction of having crystallised a 
- project which would not only be the making of the industrial revival of their 

own. city. and of the Presidency of which it is the copies pus of the whole 5 


the country.” 


19. In laying the foundation stone of the Science ; Snatieate and the 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir Hall, His Excellency Sir 
|) ae _ Bomba ogres George Clarke has inaugurated a grand scheme for 
| a (36) i Apl. d | the future welfare of the Bombay public. His 
tee i Excellency justly deplored the indifference which 
the Indian public has hitherto shown towards scientific education ; but it 
oe must also be remembered that the attitude of the Government in old 
ee times under a Conservative regime was in a great measure to blame for this 
it apathy, and that the people had perforce, as a result of their experience, 
it to wait for the advent of a sympathetic and popular Governor like sir George 
Clarke. Another point in His Excellency’s speech referred to Indians as 
being solely devoted to literary studies and being indifferent to scientific 
culture, which is so necessary for the commercial prosperity of a country. 
Here, too, we would remind His Excellency that Indian students have always 
ie been forthcoming i in sufficient numbers, wherever scientific institutions have 
i been opened, and in'such numbers that in some cases like the Grant Medical 
i | College and the Poona Science College, Government were obliged to 
restrict the number of admissions, to raise the fees and the standard of edu- 
cational qualifications required for entrance. ‘I'he very fact that His Excel- 
Iency has within: such a short time been able to obtain such large sums for 
the Institute testifies to the enthusiasm cf the people for scientific education 
a . and we can assure him that not long after the Institute begins to work, it 
Ve will be filled with students and many more such Institutes will be called for. 
‘| We would, meanwhile, pray to His Excellency to increase the number of the 
existing scientific institutions which is inadequate, and to open the doors of 
1 a those institutions which have been closec to Indians. Sir George has made 
. an appeal for a further donation of 24 lakhs for a scientific Library which, we 
are sure, will receive a speedy response. We would pray him to arrange for 
the opening of one more College for Engineering and Medicine each. [The 
Sinj Vartamdn writes :—It is an acknowledged fact that scientific education 
is far more backward in India than in other countries, but it is not the people 
that are alone to blanie for it; Government too have hitherto ,dore nothing 
i for it. Ifthe new Science Institute gives education likely to be useful in 
He practical life, the Indian public will never be backward in availing them- 
selves of its benefits. Our Presidency is deeply obliged to His Excellency 
| as also to the three liberal.gentlemen but for whose munificence the Institute 
- ‘would never have come into existence. The Sir Cowasji Hall also will supply 
| | a long-standin® need of the Bombay public and has at last set at rest the 
controversy about the erection of the University Examination Hall.| 


20. One Mr, Dhirajlai Sarupchand Dalal writing to the Akhbdr-e-Soudd- 

gar endeavours to controvert the views advanced by 

_ The development of Mr. Ardeshir Daddbhai Gandhi on the subject of the 
cary ed Soud development of Matheran. summarised in paragraph 
(18) 3rd Apl. ™ | ager 29 of the last Weekly Report. In the first of his 
two letters the writer alleges that Mr. Gandhi has 
been actuated in his opposition by sectarian motives as it is too much for him 
ae to find other communities making use of Matheran. In the second he 
aa challenges Mr. Gandhi to show if Londavla and Khandala have suffered in any 
et. : appreciable degree during recent years on account of their development and 
ee the cutting down of their thick vegetation. He states that asthe rapid 
oe ‘development of these places has not.affected their salubriousness and has not 


. 7 aN in any way depreciated their value as health resorts, there is no reason why 
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Matheran’ should: suffér as declared by Mr. Gandhi. In short, he belittles 
Mr. Gandhi's views and wishes that he had gained fuller experience of the 
environments. of Mahableshwar and other summer resorts before sibting 2 in 
judgment upon them all. 


21. Kolhapur also seems to have been affected by the wave of conspi- 

| racies against the British Government. Three years 
_ Reflections suggested ago, & conspiracy was 3 formed at Kolhapur to murder 
by the Modak trial at (Qolonel Ferris, Messrs. Sabnis and Jadhavrao. 
mon hy ae _., Fortunately it was detected and the persons found 
~Jagad Vritt (104), 2nd 
Apl; Kesari (108), 4th guilty have been sentenced. The convict Modak is 
Apl. | said to be a landlord of Kolhapur and a Bachelor of 
Arts. The proceedings of the trial reveal once 
again the peculiar qualities of a number of Brahmins in our Presidency. 
They have eternally stained their name by forming dangerous intrigues 
during the regime of the Peshwas. It appears as though they have quite 
girded up their loins to paint it jet-black by burnishing their intellect by 
modern education. The scant hope that was entertained that this their 
dangerous character would be improved by University education is rendered 
vain by some of their recent terrible activities. They are our religious and 
social preceptors. On them the entire society depends. It is indeed a great 
misfortune of our society that these very persons should be ready to paint 
their faces black by behaving themselves in the most abandoned manner. 
The term ‘caste preceptor’ should never henceforth be applied to the caste 
which breeds such desperadoes and it would be better if other communities 
hold themselves aloof from it on every possible occasion. Unless such a 
boycott be declared, the fanatics of this caste will not come to their senses. 
[The Kesarz writes -—The Press cannot afford to offer reasonable criticism on 
such delicate cases in these days. We cannot but say that the evidence 
adduced was too poor to warrant conviction in this case. Modak could not 
be connected by Government evidence with incitement to murder Colonel. 
Ferris. The witnesses on behalf of the prosecution retracted their statements 
before Magistrates. Both these witnesses are to be tried now for perjury. 
But that does not go to prove which of their statements is true. The accused, 
therefore, should have had the benefit cf doubt... Wedo not see why the Court 
did not believe the statement of Damu and Phadnis beforeit. No corroborative 
evidence was adduced by the prosecution to prove that the retracted statements 
of Damu and Phadnis were reliable. The incident that is allezed to have led 
up to the idea of a conspiracy of murder does not afford adequate motive. 
All the subjects of the Maharaja of Kolhapur are resting their heads on his 
lap and he is quite competent to protect or punish them, being alive to his 
duties as a parent. Why should outsiders interfere? [Regarding the 
comments that appeared in the Jagad Vritt on the decision in the 
Modak trial the paper says:—| Wedo not desire to criticise the remarks 
of the Jagad Vritt in the case though they betray the Anglo-Indian 
and Maratha hatred of Brahmins and the insolence born of Government 
subsidy. We wish to ask the Bombay Government one or two questions. 
The Jagad Vritt which was in its last moments was saved by the subsidy 
of Rs. 15,000 for five years by Government. The Advocate of India 
itself has admitted the fact. It has been announced in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council that Government aid has been given to the paper to voice their 
views and spread correct ideas amongst the people. Do Government hold 
the entire Brahmin community to be rebellious because there exist a few 
Brahmin anarchists? Do Government approve of the views published by 
the Jagad Viitt? No controversial topic should be discussed by this rag 
which ekes out its existence solely by Government subsidy, beyond voicing 
forth Government views. If, however, hatred of Brahmins is to be strenuously 
preached during the next five years, we cannot but say that Government are 
misusing the rayats” money in aiding the paper.| 


*22. “The conviction of Mr. Modak in the Koihapur Conspiracy case 
aahedss 11), 9th has afforded to the Jagad Vritt, the subsidised 
= a rata. (4), wn - vertiacular organ of the Bombay Government, an 
thes opportunity to vent its rage on the whole Brahmin 
caste. This State- aided —— pours out its venom in the following strain. 
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proceed to quote the comments of the Jagad Vritt.)....6..0. 
short this orgs vale which feeds itself ‘fat upon the Government subsidy 
 wd¥ises the public 86 boyoott: the’ whole Brahmin caste, because of the 
"misdeeds of a few individuals! It is hardly necessary to refute the absurd 
Yogic. whioh drives the heated brains of the Jagad Vritt tothe foregoing conclu- 
‘gions. ‘The accused in the case was held guilty of incitement to murder, the 
Sf Hrahisin, ergo, all Brahmins (7.¢., the whole caste of Brahmins) 
are murderers ; therefore, boycott them as you will: this is the precious argu- 
ment of the subsidised organ! Naturally such a foul piece of absurd logic 
has called forth strong comments, and the Indu Prakdsh of Bombay publishes 
@ communique protesting against it. The Advocate of India has enteréd 
defence on behalf of its subsidised bantling against this attack. But we 
think the defence is no defence at all, as ‘the Advocate fathers upon the 
Jagad Vritt a view entirely different from what it has preached......... 
Apart from this there is the question of the use of public money by the 
Government in supporting an organ which propagates views of the nature 
specified above. Had not the Bombay Government come to the rescue at the 
eleventh hour and promised a subsidy of Rs. 15,000 per annum for a period 
of five years, the Jagad Vritt which was onits death-bed would not have 
been able to stand on its own legs as it does to-day. When the question 
about subsidising the press was raised in the Imperial Council, it was stated 
on behalf of Government that they took the step in order to give more 
publicity to the Government's views which at present are not given sufficient 
prominence in the vernacular organs. ‘he Jagad Vriti isa subsidised organ 
of the Bombay Government, paid in order to voice the Government’s views. 
Does it reflect the opinion of the Government in advocating a wholesale 
boycott of the Brahmin caste? Do Government wish that this view should 
be circulated in schools and other institutions and a general jehad proclaimed 
against Brahmins? Would not the dissemination of such literature give rise 
to feelings of race-hatred and animosity ? And do Government think that the 
subsidy paid is intended for purposes of exciting such bad feelings in the 
people? When the highest officials like Lord Minto have repeatedly declared 
that they would never allow the misdeeds of afew misguided individuals to 
prejudice the whole community, would not the advocacy of views like the above 
through an organ supported by Government, give rise to misunderstandings 
about the motives of Government? ‘The public whose moneys are utilised in 
supporting such papers have a right to demand that this money shall not be 
used for purposes of a questionable, nay of a perverse nature asin the 
present case. We think the question ought to be taken up in the next session 
of the Bombay Legislative Council.” 
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28. The Indu Prakdsh writes in the course of a contributed article :-— 
“Never probably did the Aristocracy of journalistic 

a (42), 6th nonsense produce a finer specimen of their peculiar 
and *10th Apl., Eng. cols. craft than the one which has found a home in the 
glorious pages cf a recent issue of Bombay’s State- 

subsidised organ, the Jagad Vritt. There is but little douht that it is record 
nonsense. ‘The writer of this specimen piece of literature, which has been 
indited for the edification of his enlightened readers, makes use of the 
Kolhapur Conspiracy Case to vilify a whole race and preaches a complete 
boycott of the Brahmins, for bold bad men they all are, says he!! A cons- 
‘piracy for the assassination of individuals or for the overthrow of Government 
established by law; wherever and whenever it may be found to exist, will 
always meet with severest condemnation at the hands of all right- thinking 
men, and the majority of the Brahmins have always condemned in the strongest 
‘terms the cruel and sickening crimes of misled wretches, hatching and exe- 
‘euting their fell purposes in secret and disfiguring the fair creation of God 
“with their dark deeds. Again, a glance at the list of the conspirators tried 
_ and sentenced in Bengal and elsewhere will show that the misguided criminals 
were not always nor all of them Brahmins. And granting that Brahmins 
te: largely in political crimes, it is non-Brahmins that take the lion’s share 
other’ crimes none the less heinous morally..........: The shameless 
absurdity of such generalisations as those of the Jagad Vritt becomes doubly 
heinous when a. writer in an ‘admittedly pro-Government paper proceeds 
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to condemn a whole race, thereby creating fresh difficulties in the path 
of the masters whose salt he is eating and who are honestly endeavouring 
to bring peace to a troubled land by a policy of conciliation, trust and 
good-will.” [In a subsequent issue the paper publishes a translation 
of the remarks of the Jagad Vritt and writes :—“ We leave it to the 
reader to judge whether this is not an universal anathematising of Brah- 


mins of the most typically rancorous type and whether there is any. 


justification for the apologia which has beén since made by the Jagad 
Vrité itself to the effect that it spoke only of the Kokanasthas.......... We 
can plainly say that our object in putting in a contributed article criticising 
the Jagad Vritt article was to call the attention of Government to the most 
deplorable fact that an article coming clearly under section 153A has appeared 
in & paper subsidised by them. Surely we have a right to demand that if a 
subsidy is to be paid by Government, let public money be not used at least 
to promote hatred of any caste or creed—even of the much maligned Brah- 
min or even of the Kokanasthas. Andin regard to the rancorous hatred of 
the Kokanasthas, of which the~Jagad Vritt’s reply is so full and avowed, may 
we ask who this writer is and what his claims are to preach to society that 
the Kokanasthas are not Aryans, much less Brahmins and that it was they 
who ruined the Peshwat? And how funny for a State-subsidised journal to 
deplore the ruin of the Peshwai as he does when he says ‘our Maharashtra 
country lost its independence owing to the dark machinations of some 
members of this community.’ We hope the Jagad Vritt does not belong to 
the swardjya school ! ’’| 


*24. Some Brahmin contemporaries of ours have whipped themselves 
into a great excitement over our comments on the 

Jagad Vritt (104), 9th Modak case of Kolhapur. We have not condemned 
Apl..; eens ap the entire Brahmin community. Those who will 
o. ais) OLE A ee “carefully peruse our note will see that we have not 
en : , exhorted the people to boycott all Brahmins. It 
would have been better had we made our point more clear that we meant 
to confine our remarks to a particular Brahmin sub-division. But the 
context goes to prove that we had the Chitpdavan in view. No one need 


be told the name of the upstart Brahmin sub-sect which sprang into 


prominence during the Peshwa regume. It is similarly well-known that. 


the daring. Brahmins who have opposed the British Government and are 
prepared to die on the gallows in the present days. belong to the same sub- 
division. Maharashtra lost its independence owing to the black deeds of some 
persons of this sect and the British Government have to adopt severe measures 
against their will, because some of them have turned out anarchists and 
extremists. ‘There is a good deal of evidence to prove that this sect which 
has produced such villains is not Aryan. It is non-Aryan and therefore it 
has produced dangerous conspirators. We are quite right in asking people 
to disown them as their preceptors, as they have shown themselves in 
their true colours. We have not exhibited any hatred against all Brahmins. 
Our boycott is confined only to a non-Aryan caste which styles itself as 
Brahmin. There are a few good individuals in this community, but they are 
mere exceptions. The community has not and will never be freé from its 
non-Aryan and intriguing character. It once ruled over the country. We do 
not think that it will cease to hate the present rulers in the near future. We 
think it our duty to warn the people not to trust it at all and keep aloof from 
allits public activities. It is quite proper to declare thatthe Aryans should not 
acknowledge these non-Aryans as their preceptors. As they have usurped the 
position of preceptors, simple-minded folks are likely to be misled. Itis necessary, 
therefore, to boycott them. We wiil not, however, commit the mistake of 
styling the whole community as treacherous, rebellious and murderous. But we 
say that the Chitpavans are not ourreligious heads. The questions asked by the 
Kesari in this connection to Government are beside the point. Our columns 
are not controlled by Government. We write wnat we deem to be proper and 
we ourselves are responsible for our writings. We have resolved to condemn 
all those wretches who mislead the people and. fill their minds with question- 


able notions... Curses and abuse will not make us : falter in» our path, 
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doe dich. fedénna: to the credit , of: even.a 
e. “pGhitpavan community. as contemptible 
graduate has been convicted at. Kolhapur. It is 
that a subsidised paper should openly preach racial 
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ek a Fandreds ‘of loyal Chitpdvans are serving at present Government. 
eg Government have not boycotted them or stopped their promotions. And 
‘this journal fed by Government asks people openly to boycott Chitpavans. 


Will this tend to spread loyalty ? Is it loyalty to hate an entire community ? 


‘The Mumbai Vritt remarks :—The Jagad Vritt has made an unwarranted 


attempt to lower the Brahmin community in public estimation. We do 


not think it proper to give any importance to the mean writings of such 
fanatic scandal-mongers. Itis quite obvious that the Jagad Vritt would 


mever’ have asked people to boycott Brahmins had it ‘not lost its head owing 


: to. the subsidy of Government. | 


*20. We have already alluded to the Anglo-} Maratha hatred of Hishinive 
exhibited by the subsidised paper, taking advantage 

Kesari (108), 11th Apl. of the Modak case of Kolhapur. The Advocate of 
India and: its bounty-fed adjunct, the Jagad Vritt, 

seem to have opened their eyes a little by the criticisms levelled against them 


‘by the Indu Prakdsh and ourselves. They have amended their contention 
‘and they argue that they did not want to boycott all Brahmins. but that they 


had only Chitpavans in view. The subsidise: paper has admitted that it should 
have made its meaning more clear. But public criticism or Government 
subsidy has not been able to make the wagging tail of the Advocate straight. 
The Jagad i 7itt has vilified the ChitpAavans recklessly and has brought forward 
a new argument calling upon people to boycott them. It says that they are 
not Aryans. Though the Jagad Vritt andthe Advocate now argue that they 
wanted to criticise only Chitpdvans because they have been now censured, 
we cannot believe in their good faith. . Soon after the murder of Mr. Jackson, 
the Advocate condemned ruthlessly the entire Brahmin community and 
advised Government to uproot Brahmanism. The journal that has sprung out 
of such poisonous manure and that is fed by Government cannot pretend 
that it meant only to criticise ChitpAvans. Though Chitpavans are now 
condemned as ‘treacherous, villainous, wretched, non-Aryans, &c.,’ they are not 
likely to lose their high status in Hindu ‘society or their Brahminhood. 
We do not wish to cross swords with such an Anglo-Aryan Maratha 
Brahmin-hater. Our point is whether Government should pay for subsidy of 
Rs. 15,000 a year to such a journal to spread such opinions and indirectly 
encourage it? ‘The Jagad Vritt says that it has nothing to do with Govern- 
ment and that it publishes what itlikes. If the paper’s life has been lengthened 
by five years by Government with the purpose of informing the pedple about the 
real aim and object of Government measures, the Jagad Vritt should limit 
itself only to political matters. If Government want to allow the demi-Govern- 
ment paper fed with the money of the people to be misused towards the dis- 
cussion of social and religious topics, it is the duty of Government to notify 


‘that they have nothing to do with the social and religious opinions of the 


Jagad Vritt. Is it not necessary for Government to see that the state-aided 
paper does not travel beyond its proper sphere, when they are careful to dis- 
allow teachers of aided schools from taking part in politics ? If Govern- 
ment will not make any such arrangement, religious and social hatred, clearly 
coming -under section 153-A, will be preached: without stint for the coming 
five years in Maharashtra! Whether Chitpavan Brahmins are or are not 


a sub-sect of Brahmins , to scandalize them comes under section 153-A. 


26. It is regrettable and shameful that an educated man should have 
been found to be guilty of incitement to murder. 

Pragati (43), 8rd Ap]. This is the acme of agitation at least so far as 
Kolhapur is concerned. Will the people consider 


“now at least calmly the. circumstances of the country ?. Such things take 


place because of the educational system, political aspirations and the low moral 
ideas entertained by the people. Every one will feel sorry for Modak, but he 
‘was rightly found guilty and such # severe sentence is adequate for such a 


serious offence. Some. mop not agree with us, but the aueation has now 


QB. <. 


ripe s 


been definitely. set at rest. “What could have been the object of .concocti 


false case against Modak as is. alleged by. the defence? , It is said that the 


Police started it because Modak criticised them in public journals. Why 
have they not then tried to ensnare those who have criticised them even 
more severely ? The argument does not carry any weight. The proceedings 
show the narrow ideas entertained by the community of which Modak is a 
leader. What ground have the Brahmins to get angry if the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur demands Vedokta rites and does not patronise those who are against 
him? Probably Modak bears a grudge against Colonel Ferris, Messrs. Sabnis 
and Jddhavrao because the Maharaja of Kolhapur is loyal to the British 
Government and because they have supported the Maharaja. Young men 
have no correct idea of the present situation of their country. They feel that 
their caste is their country and they dislike that all castes should have equal 
opportunities under the British regime. The followers of Modak should 
banish from their minds all such foolish ideas. Otherwise, there will take 
place so many more cases like the one against Modak. ‘The intelligence of 
the Brahmins can be utilised towards the advancement of the country. Its 
present misuse is regrettable. Brahmins should give up their idea of superiority 
and be loyal to the British 7@j. ‘The Modak case has a lesson to convey to the 
people. Society would be committing a suicidal mistake if it does not take 
care to learn it. 


27. In the course of a lengthy article, noting its entry upon the ninth 
. year of its existence, the Jain writes :—This paper 
ine” of the Jain eals solely with matters connected with the Shwe- 
a timbar Jain community and has nothing whatever 

dn d Apl. pa os 
et ee to do with politics. It is exclusively a social 
paper, and ever since the enactment of the Press Act of 1910, we have 


eschewed politics altogether. 


*28. ‘The case in which one Hector Gama was charged at the High 
Court Sessions with shooting a tongawalla at the 

Comments on the DBassein Road Station ended on ‘Tuesday in the 
acquittal of the accused acquittal of the accused. The acquittal on the 
in the Bassein murder charge of murder was, perhaps, inevitable, but we 


sony cannot bring ourselves to believe that the man, 
Ph mage bo Reformer Gama, was guilty of ‘no offence known to the 
(6), ene Penal Code in connection with the death of 


| the unfortunate tongawalla. It wasin the evidence 
that he returned to the waiting-room from his altercation with the tongawalla 
and loaded and went back with his gun to continue the altercation. We 
trust that. the learned Judge, Mr. Justice Robertson, who tried the case is not 
rightly reported as telling the jury that ‘in offences charged to soldiers and 
Civilians out on a shikaring expedition, of which class the present seemed to 
be one, it would be dangerous to convict when there was a definite want of 
proof.’ We ‘are sure that, in no instance where a’ person is charged with 
murder, a jury would convict where there was a definite want of proof. What 
would be dangerous is to constitute soldiers and Civilians, out on a shikaring 
expedition, into a sort of privileged class, entitled to any special exemptions 
in the weighing of evidence. If anything, a person who sallies’out with a 
dangerous weapon is bound in commonsense to take the utmost care to 
‘prevent accidents. Any statement which is calculated to weaken this sense 
of obligation is to be strongly deprecated. Weare very glad that the Tomes 
of India has spoken out strongly onthe result of the case. Our contem- 
porary’s comments represent a new era in Anglo-Indian journalism and are 
altogether honourable to its-sense of justice.” 


29. The acquittal of the accused in the Bassein murder case comes as a 

aid _ surprise to us. The Advocate-General put forward 
San oa Bek the case for the prosecution very ably, but the Kuro- 
“O9), ti ~ pean Jury unanimously acquitted the accused. Even 
tk ire. taking the view put forward by the accused, was it 
not criminal on his part to have run after a poor tongawalla with a loaded 
rifle? Whenever such cases happen, the plea of a diseased spleen or acci- 
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S tt thie ¢ a is put forward and European Juries return a verdict 
6 preponderance ‘of Europeans in such Juries mostly 


‘de: wis ts othe it Fastion. “This is the first case of its kind in this Presi- 


“We trust Government will call for the papers in the case and mete 


ary | ie punishment to the accused. This will remove the feeling of disap- 


pointment created by this acquittal. Ifthe law does not allow Government 
to interfere in the matter, they should forthwith frame rules for preventing a 
recurrence of such incidents i in future. They should force the accused to pay 


| compensation to the family of the victim. In view of the frequency of such 


cases, it is necessary that Government should take stringent measures. We 
have frequently seen that Kuropean Jurors act more partially towards their 
compatriots than native Jurors. Itis high time, if the ends of justice are 
to be served, that the present system of European Juries was changed. [The 
Akhbdr-e-Islém writes :—If there is any one thing which tends to discredit 
the purity and fairness of British justice in India, it is those cases in which 
natives are murdered by European soldiers. Althoug h the British Govern. 
ment are loudly proclaiming the equality of all, white and black, in the eyes 
of the law, ths people of the country have a very painful experience in such 
cases. If, on the other hand, an Indian merely gives offence to a Kuropean, 
he seldom escapes the highest sentence provided by law. With due deference 
to British justice, we are constrained to say that it is not as fair and 
rigorous in the case of Kuropeans as in that of Indians. Numerous innocent 
people have been killed at the hands of Huropeans; but what punishment 
have the latter been awarded for their heartless actions? It is an open 
secret that a section of the ruling race have a keen contempt for the Indian 
populace and in case of any high word from any of them, they would never 
rest till they take his life. Ata time when Government are going to abolish 
racial distinctions and are loudly proclaiming their desire to mete out impartial 


justice, the Bassein murder case has spread great disappointment. | 


380. “It is not easy to determine who should be held responsible for the 
ludicrous termination of the trial of Hector Gama 
Indian Spectator (7), on the charge of causing the death of a tongawalla. 
Sth Apl. That the accused did not wish to kill the poor man 
can be easily believed. The most short-tempered 
man that one can think of would not deiiberately shoot & tongawalla for 
refusing to drive him fora couple of rupees less the fare demanded. By 
shooting he could not persuade the murdered man to drive him—so much of 
sense we are prepared to credit Gama with. But we cannot go further. 
Gama meant to do something with the gun. It was not by a mere accident 
that he happened to have the loaded gun with him when the tongawalla 
was killed. There can be little doubt on the evidence that he took the gun 
deliberately to the stables. Why did he take 16? The most charitable 
construction that we can put upon his conduct is that he wished to frighten 
the tongawalla into consenting to accept the fare he had offered. If this is 
not quite as bad as homicide, it certainly is bad enough. To terrorise a man, 
gun in hand, into agreeing to a contract is not an innocent act. Perhaps 
the accused was not charged with such an offence. As the Judge seemed to 
suggest to the Jury, the gun might have gone off in a scuffle. But who 
sought the scuffle? Apart from questions of procedure and evidence, the 
irial has resulted in a fiasco. ‘The law has taken its course. But in a case 
of this kind the Government and the public have alike a duty to discharge. 
It must be in the Government’s power to see that Hector Gama does not 
again possess Or carry a dangerous weapon in British India. The public may 
show its sympathy with the sufferers froin the Bassein tragedy—the relatives 
of the deceased tongawalla—by compensating them for loss for which the 
law of the land has not been able to provide any redress.”’ 


"as. * * The decision in the case known as the a murder case must 

| come as a surprise upon the public............ The 

. Mahrdtta (11), 9th counsel for the prosecution contended that if the 
“Apl. 3 charge of murder was not held proved, he would 
press the alternative charge of culpable homicide 

‘not stucttiting to murder. And yet with all the evidence, the Jury found the 
% 


26 


accused not guilty of any offence. We are inclined to hold that the:-Judge’s 
charge to the Jury must have weighed on the minds of the Jurors more than 
the evidence led before them. His Lordship told the Jurymen that in such 
_ gases, his experience was that witnesses for the prosecution would not tell the 
truth. He thought that the gun went off in the scuffle between the accused 
and the deceased. Towards the close of his charge His Lordship added that 

‘in offences charged to soldiers and Civilians out on a shikaring expedition, 
of which cases the present one seemed to be -one, it would be dangerous 
to convict where there was no definite proof,’ The Jury had a short consulta- 
tion without retiring and unanimously gave in a verdict of ‘ not guilty’ of any 
offence, and the accused Gama has been acquitted.. The acquittal of the 
accused in this case seems to us a piece of grave injustice. ‘Chere seems 
to be every likelihood of the Jury having been misled by the charge of His 
Lordship. Law demands that a charge shall be proved against a man before 
he is convicted and sentenced. This rule holds good in all cases, without 
distinction of class or sect. And we wonder why the Judge should have been 
led to specially remark in his charge to the Jury thatin cases of soldiers 
and Civilians out on shooting expeditions charged with offences, definite 
and conclusive proof was required for conviction. We do not know of 
there being set up in Criminal law any special standards of proof of offence 
for shikaring soldiers and Civilians! Again His Lordship said that in such 
cases the witnesses for the prosecution are generally not reliable! Hvidently 
these observations seem to have misled the Jury in weighing the-.evidence 


before them.......... It is a case in which there seems to have occurred a 
grave miscarriage of justice, and is a fit one for consideration by the Bombay 
Government.......... As Gama escaped scot-free in the present case, so did 


Private Tubby some time ago escape in his trial known as the Hindupur 
Shooting case. The matter again came up before the Madras Legislative 
Council through the interpellations asked by the Honourable Mr. Keshav 
Pillai. The Honourable Member directed the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the observations of the Crown Prosecutor who said that no 
soldier should be sent on a journey lasting for three days with all his 
ammunition, and that it certainly would offer him some temptation, and that 
it was a danger to public safety. He then asked whether Government 
proposed to take any steps to safeguard public safety. The reply of the 
Government was that the carrying of arms by soldiers is governed by the 
Army Regulations, that there was no violation of the rulesin Private Tubby’s 

case, and they do not propose to take any further action. From this reply 
it would seem that Government l!cok with calm indifference on the case of 
Tubby in which he shot two innocent men and wounded a third and vet 
escaped scot-free.......... If Private Tubby’s case impresses the necessity 
of taking measures to safeguard public life and safety from the wanton ways of 
soldiers, the case of Hector D’Gama enforces a similar necessity in the 
case of Civilians. ‘These two cases in two different provinces call for urgent 
inquiry at the hands of the respective Local Governments. The Madras 
Government has given indications of its mind on the matter. We hope the 
Bombay Government will deal with the Gama case in the urgent manner it 
demands.” 


32. ‘We have no doubt whatsoever that the®% has been serious mis- 
carriage of justice in this case, and what grieves us 

Indu Prakdsn (42), 6th most is that the summing up of the Judge to the 
Apl., te A Lea a Jury did not disclose at all that evenness of mind 
MES khodr (148), Sth oid keen sense of justice which it is so very neces- 
p" sary should be displayed from the Bench, particularly 
in regard to cases of such grievous types as these. Let us ungrudgingly praise 
the very fair statement of the case for the Crowngby the Advocate-General. 
Strong commonsense would undoubtedly endorse his view that though there 
was reason enough to give tlee accused the benefit of doubt in regard to the 
offence of intentional murder, there was sufficient evidence to convict him of 
the offence of culpable homicide not alounting to murder. But the Judge 
practically accepted all the pleas of the counsel for defence and showed further 


-a very ill-placed incapacity to appreciate the gravity of that recklessness by 
con 15—7 
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klessi ‘opean shikari to go with a loaded gun amongst 
med nitives to renew an altercation for no worthier purpose than 
cin, 4 “aby: paltry little two rupees the fare asked by a poor tongawalla ? 
f a souffle for the possession of the gun ensued, was not the cowardly Gama, 
‘who took it primarily, solely responsible for it ? And if shikaris show such 
gross carelessness and wanton disregard of justice, ought not High Court 
Judges at least tell the Juries to bring in a verdict of guilty at least on the 
minor charge ? In nine hundred and ‘ninety nine cases. out of a thousand 
of this type the European Juries, holding as .they do native lives at a very 
low estimation, will acquit. But we expect Judges at least to show perfect 
fair-mindedness. ‘l'o us the only moral appears to be that if such nasty 
cases of miscarriage of justice, twice more harmful us they are than 
bombs and sedition, are to be effectively eliminated, the only way is to 
make them triable by mixed Juries on which either party may have the right 
to insist upon having men of his race equal in number to those of the other. 
Government cannot, of course, in this case move in the manner in 
which Madras Government moved in Private T'ubby’s case—apply for a 
fresh. trial. But they can mark the sense of injustice done in this particular 
Bassein tragedy by giving monetary compensation to the family of the poor 
deceased native.” [The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr makes similar comments. | 


83. “The Bombay High Court has recently ruled that all suits, which 
_.. would be time-barred: but for the Special Limitation 
Alleged harsh operation Act of 1908, must have been filed on. or before the 
of the Special Limitation 7th August 1910, if they needed the special benefit, 
Act of 1908. as regards limitation, afforded by the Act. Their 
A M ahratta (11), 9th Lordships held that section 31 of the Limitation 
pl.; Dnydn Prakash 
(41), 23th Mar.; *Bdkul Act was enacted in order that hardship might be 
$8), 9th Apl.; -Shubha voided in certaincases. It gave a period of grace of 
Suchak (127), 7th Apl. |. two years from a definite date, that is to say, 
from the date of the passing of the -Limitation 
Act of 1908 ; and that the period of two years could not be extended beyond 
the said 7th of August by the inclusion of any period of time within it, as for 
instance, of the period intervening between the application for a conciliation 
certificate and the grant of that certificate under the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act. ‘There can be, in our opinion, no question as to the soundness of 
the above ruling. But asa matter of fact, like the ruling of the Privy 
‘Council which necessitated the enactment of the Special Limitation Act of 
1908, the present ruling of the Bombay High Court also threatens a number 
of cases of legitimate claims under simple mortgages. Hvidently a number 
of creditcrs have misinterpreted the spirit of the Act of 1908 by supposing 
that the grace of two years to the period of limitation was absolutely given, 
whereas they should have interpreted the Act to mean that the extension of 
the period of limitation of suits otherwise barred on or before the 7th of 
August 1908 could not be extended beyond that date; in any case the specific 
date mentioned being péremptory and absolute. But the misunderstanding 
or the misinterpretation of the Actof 1908 was after all nearly as much excus- 
able as that of the puzzling provision of the original Act of 1817. ‘There is 
absolutely no doubt that in all the cases of claims, threatened in this 
peculiar manner, the plaintiffs had begun proceedings in a Conciliators’ 
Court if not in the regular Civil Court of appropriate jurisdiction. The 
certificates were obtained in due course and the suits eventually filed. The 
Court fees, though perhaps delayed a few days in payment, have been actually 
paid. ‘There is thus nothing except a bond fide mistake against the creditors 
so threatened and equity ought to suggest s@me way out of the difficulty. It 
should be remembered that it is not only the creditors in question and their 
legal advisers who have made the mistake of misinterpreting the Act, but 
_ even some of the Subordinate Judges who have allowed suits to be filed after 
‘Ith of Angust 1910 ne to the’ operation of the ‘special provisions of the 


‘Limitation and the Deccan: 

of legitimate claime is obviously im danger; 

move the Supreme Legislative Council to pass’a. Validation Act to rescue the 
suits from undeserved dismissal.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh, the Bakul and the 
Shubha Suchak make a similar suggestion. ] 


*34. “ The Honourable Rao Bahadur Joshi had requested the Government 
| at the last session of the Bombay Legislative Council 
__ Adverse comments on to say whether drunkenness was not increasing in 
eed Res policy of Gov- erg eg and sep rogp hore Government 
; | could give figures relating to drink offences in those 
ee ee cities for the last five years, and whether it was not 
a fact that the number of such offences in the City of Poona had been 756 in 
1887-88 and was now over 1,600. The reply of the Government to this ques- 
tion was, however, most unsatisfactory. The Government passed over in 
silence, without saying either Aye or Nay, the first part of Mr. Joshi’s ques- 
tion. They did not give out whether drunkenness in these cities was on the 
increase or decrease. Can any one explain the silence of Government in this 
matter ?; Isit not ominous? ‘The Government say that the figures given by 
Mr. Joshi are not correct. But at the same time they are not prepared to 
give figures which they think are correct. The figures for the number of 
drink-offences in Poona in 1887 are taken from the Government Excise Report 
for that year. Do Government still say that they are incorrect? The other 
figures, vzz., for recent years were given out sometime ago by the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale! If the Government think that the information of the Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale is incorrect, is it not their duty to publish the correct 
figures and thus set the minds of the public at rest? But Government who 
are so anxious for the welfare of the ryot do not choose to take the trouble of 
finding out and publishing figures of drink-offences! Does notevery civilised 
country, including England, publish such figures? Are they not the best 
criterion to say whether drunkenness is increasing or decreasing ? And is it 
not more imperative to give such information about drink offences regarding 
India when several independent thoughtful persons, Kuropean as well as 
Indian, charge Government with having increased drunkenness in this other- 
wise almost abstemious land? If, in spite of all this, Government persist in 
withholding this information, what inference could be drawn? Could Gov- 
ernment say in seriousness that the information is not available? ‘They. 
could supply the Excise Committee of 1905 with the figures. Then why 
could they not supply the same to Mr. Joshi? We need not add that such an 
attitude on the part of Government themselves is bound to create much more 
mischief than an open attack in a newspaper. It is likely to be construed as 
an admission that drunkenness has immensely increased, that the Government 
is mostly responsible for it, and that it is now shirking to meet the position it 
has created |" 


35. Government have so far assumed an obstinate attitude with 


respect to their Abkari policy and all the agitation 
Apl.: Vydpdri (137), 2nd carried on by the Temperance reformers has come to 
Apl. vy chee: naught. Government want to have their treasury 

well filled and they are not, therefore, prepared to 
relax their hold on any of the items of their revenue. It is evident from the 
speech of the Honourable Mr. Lamb at the last meeting of the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council that Government do not think that consumption: of liquor in 
this Presidency is in any way excessive and that their object in increasing 
the duty on liquor is not the spread of temperance, but increase of revenue. 
Government would have been said to be doing justice if the duties on 
country and foreign liquors have been increased: simultaneously, but un- 
fortunately while the duty on country liquor continues to increase that on foreign 
liquor undergoes but little change. Government are certainly in a position 
to disregard public opinion and carry their point. We, however, cannot 
reconcile their Abkari policy in India with the solicitude they have shown. for 
‘the moral welfare of the Chinese by reducing the export of opium to their 
‘country. We fail to understand why Government should fleece us to. benefit 
‘China! This is certainly not the way to be popular with the people. It is 


ripe verett (105), 2nd 


WS AG 


ove the morais of ee cts, -by: effecting 
orm in India béfore being mo ed by humanitarian motives to rid 
ih sa ey of his vide: [The Vydpdri. makes somewhat similar remarks 

and writes :— increase nia ‘the daty on: spirits and in the license fees of shops 
~*~ will have very little effect in curbing the vice of drink and decreasing 
eu “the sale of Jiguor. It is, however, because Government knows this that, 
ee ‘git mpl yas & sort of sop to the Temperance agitators, it has been’ putting 
up the duty on spirits and increasing the license fees of liquor-shops. This 
increase in the fees is likely to give rise to discontent amongst the 
license-holders, but why should Government care for them when it knows 
that there will ‘be no lack of bidders at auction sales of shops even with the 
increased foes ?| 


36. It is gratifying to note that the Government of Bombay have 
) onan on Govern. “elfinitely refused to narrow the scope of the Advisory 
ment’s reply to the Committees at the suggestion of the Bombay Licensed 
Bombay Licensed Victual- Victuallers Association, and have left them unfet- 
lers <Association’s repre- tered’ in their operations. ‘I'he various issues raised 
sentation. by the Association in support of its contention 
Bombay Samachar (62), that despite the arbitrary restrictions imposed on 
fon ApI. ; apagacgesy the sale of liquor its consumption has been steadily 
eae ee ee ‘increasing are hardly convincing and are not of 
: such a nature as could not be dealt with by the Committees. Accordingly, the 
Committees’ recommendation to allow the shops to be opened ai a later hour 
: in the morning is certainly beneficial and practical and we are glad to learn 
that it has been readily taken up by.the authorities. ‘his will check the 
tendency displayed in some quarters to run toa liquor-shop the first thing in 
h the morning. ‘The objections that have been raised against the earlier closing 
PS of the shops are untenable and deserve no consideration. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed, 
on the other hand, considers this late opening of liquor-shops as a hardship, 
} and in supporting the representation made by the toddy-sellers to the Collector 
{ remarks that fresh toddy could only be had early in the morning and its use 
at that hour being healthy and invigorating, the compulsory closing of shops 
till 9-30 a.m. would drive habitual toddy-drinkers to the use of some more 
i deleterious and noxious stuff. Jt considers that the sudden alteration in the 
closing and opening hours of liquor-shops without any previous intimation is 
likely to launch the traders in toddy into urforeseen difficultiss and consequently 
it appeals to the authorities to reconsider their decision as regards the toddy- 
vendors. In another issue the paper protests against the raising of license- 
fees without allowing the public to have their say on the subject as is usually 
done in such acase. It thinks that the protestants are fully justified in object- 
ing tothe Government proposals and remarks that the action of the Govern- 
ment is nothing but an indescribable hardship upon the petty license-holders. 
In showing how hard these license-holders have been hit by the recent orders 
of Government in the matter of enhancing their fees as well as of fixing the 
hours of closing and opening the liquor-shops, the paper puts forward the 
example of a Parsi license-holder who is said to have committed suicide as it 
‘was impossible for him to make both ends meet. These restrictions have, it 
is alleged, rendered many a license-holder helpless, and consequently the 
paper trusts that justice would early be meted out to these miserable people 
on whom a vast number of persons are dependent for their livelihood. ‘The 
paper in its issue of the 3rd April publishes an advertisement inviting all those 
‘who had been forced to give up their shops on account of their inability to pay 
enhanced fees to communicate their names and the number and location of 
their shops to No. 4, care of that paper.| 
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.. Of. -Recently a Muhammadan resident of Belgaum issued a hand-bill 

ER - dwelling upon the hardships which owners of 
akon ee ae milch cattle and other live stock are put to owing 
io ances at the recent open- . to the stringency of forest regulations and praying 
ee ing of an Agricultural Government to relax their stringency in the interests 
— Exhibjtion at Belgaum. of the public. This hand-bill was intended to catch 
*Hinar ( (128), ith Apl. ; the eye of the Commissioner, S. D., and thé Collector 
ésari M408), llth Apl, on the occasion of the opening of the Belgaum 
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Agricultural Exhibition, but the President and the Secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion prohibited its distribution at the place, for reasons known to themselves. 
The hand-bill is written in a thoroughly loyal spirit and did not deserve the 
treatment it received at the hands of the authorities. We hope that its 
contents will be given proper consideration by Government and that the 
efforts of the author will not goin vain. [The Kesarz publishes the hand-bill 
referred to in the above. It is written by Mohdinsaheb walad Haji 
Adamsaheb Kalhaigar. | we 


88. The Muhammadan leaders, either through unfounded fears of the 
Police or with a view to win titles for themselves, will 
not venture to do anything to help the settlement of 

dither midan’ leaden the Muharram question. As His Excellency the 
Bombay to control the overnor is the ruler of the Pfesidency who can be 
masses during the Muhar- more fit to be the leader of the Mussalmans of 
ram. the province than His Excellency himself? ‘The 
Punch Bahadur (145), Bombay Mussalmans being quite disappointed with 
yi is ig ama their leaders, now look up to His Excellency for 
oe protection, sympathy and justice. We as_ well- 
wishers of both Government and Mussalmans cannot 
help pointing out that the impression that is gaining ground, that Government 
has been turning a deaf ear to the complaints of the Muhammadans and that 
the sentiments and hopes of the community are being crushed, deliberately 
trodden under foot, as well as the cowardice shown by the Muhammadan 
leaders and the silence of the Moslem newspapers, does not augur good. We 
would, therefore, respectfully request His Excellency the Governor to try his 
best to make himself acquainted with the inmost thoughts of the Mussalman 
public and the complaints which they have all along been making. | |The 
Sultdn-ul-Akhbar makes similar comments. | 


89. We learn that the people of Harcheri (Ratnagiri), who proposed to 
stage a historical drama called * Prithwiraj Chavhan,’ 

Complaint that the per- were asked to obtain the permission of the Police in 

formance of a hisvorical the matter. The play in question has been current 

playhasbeenunnecessarily jn Jiterature for a pretty long time, and it has not 

stopped at a village in the b ee Pe i , 

Ratnégiri Tissteies een forfeited to His Majesty under the new Press 

Bakul (88), 2nd -Apl. Act. Nor does it contain anything objectionable 

politically or under section 153A ofthe Indian 

Penal Code. We, therefore, hope thatthe District Magistrate will inquire 

into the matter and remove the unnecessary obstacle placed in the way of 


staging the play. 


40. Government have abolished the special temporary establishment 

for plague inoculation from the Ist April, not 
_Comments on the abo- because plague has disappeared, but because, it 
nec lo Price ot appears that the work of the temporary hands is now 
i RES pee to be done by the permanent department. Lxperi- 
Sudhdrak (123), 8rd Apl. ence has taught both Government and the public 
that there is no more effective remedy against plague 

than inoculation; and the public is now free from the prejudice that was 
created in their minds by some of our people, and are voluntarily coming 
forward to get themselves inoculated. Under these circumstances now that 
the Special Department has been abolished, we would ask Government to see 
that not the least ground is given to psople to complain against in- 
oculation as a remedy avalnst plague; and to declare their future ‘intentions 


regarding the matter. 


41. With the increase of education in '‘Kathiawar, we find a distinct 

improvement in the personnel of the Kathiawar 

Outsiders should not be Agency Staff in point of ability as well as honesty. 

imported into the Kathia- [pn fact, some of the Agency servants of the day can 

war Agency Service, Mahj lordly be equalled by officials from other districts, 

K nthe Ga ne MGM Ts in natural, therefore, that these men should be 
ntha Gazette (67), 2nd sat | P Roe ita 

| Apl. disappointed at the importation of outsiders into the 

department. The higher posts are limited in number 
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yaty that they should be reserved for the Agency 

is sheer “3 ce to fill them up with Mamlatdars who have no 
eof the : gency work and who simply know revenue and criminal work. 
ydars; on the other hand, have experience of the civil work in addi- 


aS “tion and ate therefore better qualified. We would, therefore, urge that in 


future all Deputy: Political Agentships as well as posts in States under 
‘administrators should be reserved for Thandars, Shirestedars, and clerks 
‘who have passed the Agency Higher Standard Examination. 


42. The Urdu language is altogether ignored in the Bombay Presidency. 
In Poona, the capital of the Deccan, the Head Post 
Necessity of Urdu being Qffice has, we are aftaid, no Urdu-knowing clerk, 


eo en the and the result is that letters with addresses in Urdu 


are often misdirected. We think that it should be 

nigeetw camming made compulsory for the clerks in the General Post 

Office to know Urdu just as they are required to know English. Nearly 20 

crore Indians speak Urdu and out of them over seven crores transact their 

business in that language. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that here, as 

in Upper India, a knowledge of Urdu should be considered a sine qua non for 
post peons and clerks. 


43. Thousands of bighas of land are held by Hindus and Mussalmans 
| on condition of their performing certain religious 
Suggestion that the duties, but they scarcely ever care to discharge 
holders of religious indms them as there is none to call them to ac- 
should be required to pass = 
sidins dlinnadinat teat count, In former times the Kazis had to pass 
Moslem (56), 2nd Apl. certain tests before they could hold such lands, but 
that is not the case now, and so men absolutely 
unfit to discharge their duties have come to hold these indms. If Gov- 
ernment make the holding of these zndms conditional on the holders 
thereof passing certain tests, it will effect a great change for the good and 
benefit of the people. 


44, “The gravest injustice done to the children of the soil in Sind is 


their exclusion in toto from the posts of Preventive 
Protest against the (Officers. These posts carry salaries rising from 
alleged = exclusion of Re 75 to Rs. 500; and although 10 years ago two 
Indians from the Karachi é . - 
Mulinasitten Serving appointments were held by Indians, not one out of 
Phenix (13:, 5th Apl. 14 Preventive Officers is at present an Indian. 
Whenever there is a vacancy, an ez-soldier or a 
Eurasian lad who has not passed any examination qualifying for Govern- 
ment service is imported on a salary of Rs. 75 with free quarters and fees 
which come to abcut Rs. 50........... We canvot understand why capable 
Indians should be shut out from this branch of service when the Public Service 
Commission years ago decided that there was no rhyme or reason why persons 
of any nationality should be excluded from holding these appointments. It is 
absurd to think that capable Indians cannot be found to hold these petty 
appointments when a former Chief Collector of the Karachi Customs House 
Mr. Jehangir was an Indian and the senior Assistant Collector Mr. D’Abero, 
a gentleman of very great reputation, is an Indian. We consider it quite 
strange that while Indians are preferred in the Police, Opium and Abkari on 
account of their temperate habits they should be practically excluded from 
the Preventive Service of the Karachi Customs House.” 


45, “ We have been not a little surprised to learn that all expenses 

| in connection with census work have been thrown 

Protest against the on the Taluka Local Boards concerned. We really 
Téluka Local Boards fai] to understand what purpose of the Taluka 


in Sind being asked to Yio¢al Boards will be served by these census 
defray Census expenses. 


operations. This is clearly an Imperial business 
25th Mar. “ihe oe. ah and the cost thereof should also in fairness have 

; been met from Imperial or Provincial Revenues. 
But because Provincial Revenues are:not in a satisfactory state, therefore the 
census charges are to devolve on the orphan-like Local Funds! Is this a 
fair arrangement ? The purchase | of lanterns, ink, paper, pens, &c., is, 
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however, not a very heavy charge. But what about the expenses incurred 
by private individuals who were employed as enumerators? Who is to pay 
them? Certainly not the Local Boards. How can they pay the bills of the 
host of enumerators employed in each Taluka? In Larkana Taluka alone, 
we. learn there were about 300 private enumerators. Assuming that each 
enumerator prefers the very moderate charge of Rs. 2 to 3, will the Taluka 
Local Board be required to pay about Rs. 700 to them ? We doubt very 
much if the Board will afford to pay this without neglecting its —F 
and essential duties.” 


46. “Out of the twenty-four appointments of Deputy Collectors in Sind 
nineteen are held by Hindus, four by Christians and 

Alleged paucity of only three by Muhammadans. . Such a distribution 
Muhammadans in the certainly cannot be recarded equitable. Since 
higher grades of Revenue wy H.-H. M. James left Sind, the Revenue Service 


mp is" 49), 25th Mar. a8 undergone a considerable change, and we have 


Eng. cols. from time to time pointed out to the authorities the 
shortcomings, but it seems we have been crying in 
vain. The Hindu Press is as ever loud inclamouring that Muhammadans are 
being unduly favoured.......... We would like to know any instance in which 
a Muhammadan has been shown a special favour. It is a well-knowa fact 
that two Muhammadan Barristers-at-Law had to leave Revenue Service 
because they failed to pass the Departmental Examinations. On the other 
hand, it is also a well-known fact that one Hindu gentleman, who failed to 
pass the Higher Standard Departmental Examination, was a few years ago 
appointed a Deputy Collector, while now another Hindu Barrister-at-Law 
who has never even attempted to pass any Departmental HKxamination is 
appointed to act as a Deputy Collector. What impression this action on the 
part of the authorities will create upon the mind of qualified Hindus, 
Muhammadans and Christians may better be imagined than described.” 


47, A‘ Pleader” writes to the Sindhi:—“ Police prosecutorships were 
created with the sole object of securing to the 
Complaint against the Police in Police cases legal advice and legal conduct 


alleged appointment of jn cases in which a Public Prosecutor will be a costly 
unqualified men as Police 


Pp Le ts Bind commodity........... To give effect to their intentions 
"Sindhi (53) 25th Mar. men who were pleadera and duly qualified to represent 
Eng. cols. "aside were given the appointment. They had pro- 


fessional status acd whatis more were conversant 
with the principles of Criminal Law, and the Evidence Act and could know 
what was relevant and what inadmissible. But as fate will have it, this 
system has been abandoned and instead of duly qualified men, there are 
appointed men to fill these posts, who have not even a semblance of a legal 
training. To pitch Police Inspectors on active duty or clerks into these 
places is a mistake. It is calculated to bring into deserving disgrace the 
institution created with the hest of motives.......... We could venture to 
‘suggest that it is not yet too late to remedy the mistake by appointing legally 
trained men to these posts.” 


Legislation. 


48. While such high authorities as Lord Minto, Lord Hardinge, Lord 


Morley and Sir George Clarke are emphatically 

Comments on the new assuring us that unrest has disappeared from India, 
Seditious Meetings Act. _—it is surprising to find the Seditious Meetings Act 
Baroda Gazette (60), drd placed permanently on the Statute Book. If the 
Apl.; Shri Saydjt Vyay SPER, eer ET TERE J h wv 
(37), th Apl; Arya Political situation has cleared up, why are no 
Prakdsh (20), 2nd Apl. Indians allowed to enjoy the natural rights of free 
speech, writing and meeting? Does this not show 

that Government have not yet come to place full confidence in the people ? 
Is the Act not a stain on the loyalty of India? His Excellency the Viceroy 
declared that he does not intend ever to put it in force: why then enact it? 


[The Saydji Vijay writes :—There are a few minor changes in the new Act, 


but in any form, if cannot but ruin the independence of the public. The Arya 


Prakdsh also disapproves of the passing of the Act.] 
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Mr. Gokhale, that true and patriotic son of India, 
oe Teese! the anes distinguished and ‘quite 

yeoman’ service in the introduction cf a Bill with 
_g view to making better provision for the extension 
of elementary education throughout India.......... 
When the experiment of elementary education is a 
be POH problem successfully solved at Baroda, there is no 
nly or divine, why it should not succeed in British India.......... 


‘We cannot concur with the Honourable member as regards ‘his proposal of 


ving gra uitous education to the children of those whose income is not 
more than Rs. 10........... Elementary education is compulsory and wholly 


F penialy gratuitous in almost all of the ciyilised countries. Consequently 


| behoves the British Government to make education compulsory and free 
in this country. We hope that the Government will accept the Honourable 


Mr, Gokhale’ s Bill, which is moderation itself.” 


90. We publish elsewhere the’ decision in a case relating to the Zakaria 

i Magid, in which the plaintiffs prayed to the High © 
_ Religious trusts must (Court to have its managing trustees removed and 
not be excluded from the fo+eeq to render accounts in respect of the properties 


Senuatation of  oeteee attached to it. There was no document creating 


Act. the trust and so the defendants claimed to be 
Akhbdr-e-Islém (59), owners and not trustees of the property in question. 
8rd Apl. Fortunately, a consent decree was passed whereby 


the defendants admitted the contentions of the 
plaintiffs and the property was declared wakf property. Still, the facts of the 
case fully indicate the dangers which, in the present state of the law, beset 
these religious trusts and give us an idea as to how many religious trust funds 
attached to masjzds must be in existence, which are being dealt with by the 
trustees as their own property. In our opinion, the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla has made a mistake in excluding religious trusts from the 
operation of his Bill. There is still time, however, to ‘correct the mistake and 
we trust that in the-Select Committee its operation will be extended so as to 
include them. Meanwhile, we would urge upon our Muhammadan brethren 


and all people having a regard for such religious funds to convene a meeting 
to move Government in the matter. 


Hducation. 


91, The Honourable Mr. Gokhale proposed an amendment to the Fac- 
tory Bill requiring factory-owners to provide schools 

Mill-owners should have for young children working in their factories. But the 
been compelled to educate amendment was rejected. Children can work only for 


Repel ores working six hours in factories. They will either spend the re- 


maining hours idly or in seeking employment in some 
we cee GN. other ida. most probabiy the latter. It is impos- 
sible to maintain effective supervision over children in 
- factories and to prevent them from working for more than six hours. Both the 
factory owners and tho parents of children will be eager to evade the provisions 
-of the Factory Act. The only way to prevent this illegal labour is to compel 
factory owners to maintain schocls for children working in their factories and 
amake. attendance there compulsory. It would not be any burden to the 
owners of the factories. Nay if the children are educated, they will turn out 
-to be skilled labourers and ultimately the factory owners will be benefited. 
The point was discussed in the last meeting of the Bombay Mill-Owners’ 
Association. The Honourable Mr. Fazulbhoy hoped that the Muni- 
-gipality ‘would locate schools near factories and that the factory owners 
would be called upon to contribute something to maintain them. We are of 
‘opinion that as voluntary contributions would be few and far between and 
that. the Corporation :would not undertake to open schools relying on 
page tain aid. Compulsion should rather have been resorted to by Government 
in the first instance i in the interest of children working in factories. | 


baw aye sie 
akg 


62. had: Prine Note has bie issued by the Educational Department of 
Og an the Government of Bombay with a view to laying 
Comments on the Bom- down hard and fast rules for the enforcement of the 


bay Government’s Press rules of discipline in all secondary schools and col- 
Note laying down discipli- leges......... There is no very serious objection to be 


a wien raised against the general draft of the rules, which 


Gujardti Punch (26), i8 practical and desirable toset the machinery of a 
2nd Apl., Eng. cols. school properly a-going: But rules 5 and 8, dealing 
| with the responsibiJity of parents and guardians for 


the damage done to the school property by their wards and the non- partici- | 


_ pation on the part of pupils in any public meeting without the express permis- 
sion of the Head Master respectively, are open to a little objection......... As 
regards the former it would be more practicable on the part of the school 
authorities fo curb the mischievous element in the youngsters than to hold 
parents responsible in money for the damage done by their wards.......... In 
connection with the latter we hold that the school authorities should be 
informed of what constitutes a public: meeting from which boys should be 
kept aloof. Forin the absence of this line of demarcation it is highly pro- 
bable that the power will Be exercised tyrannically in strict conformity with 
the wording of the rule rather than its spirit and many aboy will be prevented 
from attending even caste meetings and purely communal functions.” 


03. ‘Our attention is drawn to an educational anomaly in the shape 

of difficulties in the way of the students of a large 

Complaint that students nuimber of English schools in the territory of His 
coming from schoolsinthe Highness the Gaekwar joining recognised schools in 
Baroda territory cannot the British territory. It appears that with the ex- 
ee ae ee ception of about half a dozen schools within the 
ing rules. Baroda territory that have been recognized by 
Praja Bandhu (34), the Educational Department of the Bombay Gov- 
2nd Apl., Eng. cols. ernment, students from other schools—and their 
number is by no means insignificant—cannot join 

similar schools situated in the British territory. An arrangement such 
as this is on the face of it of the nature of an anomaly and the hardship 
it entails is severely felt the more so, since the Baroda territory is so closely 
connected with the neighbouring British Districts that the students from the 
former have not unoften to go to the schools in the latter and vice versa....... 
Now we have no objection to the Head of the Educational Department in 
the Bombay Presidency putting a bar in the way of students of those schools 
within the Baroda territory where teaching of a pernicious character is carried 
on........... But surely we do not think he is prepared to say that in all the 
unrecognised English schools within the Baroda State teaching of a pernicious 
character i is carried on.. ... We think, therefore, it is necessary that the 
Educational authorities in the Bombay Presidency should reconsider the ques- 
tion und remove the existing anomaly which is indeed of a serious character.” 


54. Shaik Muhammad of Madan Pura, Bombay, writes to the Moslem 
complaining that in the Nagpada Municipal Urdu 

In Urdu Schools all School, all subjects are taught through the medium 
subjects should be taught of Marathi and only one Urdu book is taught simply 
a “ — Mar. #0 keep up appearances. ‘The correspondent requests 
. ' Government to issue orders that all subjects should 


be taught through Hindustani in Urdu Schools. 
Ratlways. 


*55. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta:— The 


distinction made by our Railway Companies bet- 


Protest against the dis- ween Indian and European passengers is perfectly 
tinction observed on illegal and absolutely derogatory to the dignity of 


Indian Railways between fThdians. Such distinctions cannot but be noticed 
European and _ Indian 


passengers. 


Mahrdtta (11), 9th Apl. Jers. And this daily reminder would, I am afraid, 
scien ae only widen the gulf between the two great nations 


con 15—9 


everyday by the very large number of Indian travel- 


The Honourable-Mr, Gokhale, thattrue and patriotic son of India, 
lege has. odone © the *goantry distinguished and quite 
- ne 9 ee Qok i : be yeoman’ 's i service in the introduction of a Bill with 

y. Education view to making better provision for the extension 
~ sof elementary education throughout India.......... 
oe 26), ‘When the experiment of elementary education is a 

problem successfully solved at Baroda, there is no 


ee Ca iahtinng putiy or divine, why it should not succeed in British India.......... 


We cannot concur with the Honourable member as regards his proposal of 


giving gratuitous education to the children of those whose income is not 
- more than Rs. 10...,....... Elementary education is compulsory and wholly 


or partially gratuitous in almost all of the civilised countries. Consequently 
it behoves the British Government to make education compulsory and free 


in this country. We hope that the Government will accept the Honourable 
Mr, Gokhale’s Bill, which is moderation itself.” 


50. We publish elsewhere the decision in a case relating to the Zakaria 

oe Magid, in which the plaintiffs prayed to the High | 
_ Religious trusts must Qourt to have its managing trustees removed and 
not be excluded from the for¢9q to render accounts in respect of the properties 


Dapaienion’ of | oRatrenn attached to it. There was no document creating 


Act. the trust and so the defendants claimed to be 
Akhbdr-e-Isldém (59), Owners and not trustees of the property in question. 
8rd.Apl. Fortunately, a consent decree was passed whereby 


the defendants admitted the contentions of the 
plaintifis and the property was declared wakf property. Still, the facts of the 
case fully indicate the dangers which, in the present state of the law, beset 
these religious trusts and give us an idea as to how many religious trust funds 
attached to masjids must be in existence, which are being dealt with by the 
trustees as their own property. In our opinion, the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla has made a mistake in excluding religious trusts from the 
operation of his Bill. There is still time, however, to correct the mistake and 
we trust that in the Select Committee its operation will be extended so as to 
include them. Meanwhile, we would urge upon our Muhammadan brethren 


and all people having a regard for such religious junds to convene a meeting 
to move Government in the matter. 


Hducation. 


91, The Hiienarahle Mr. Gokhale proposed an amendment to the Fac- 

tory Bill requiring factory-owners to provide schools 

Mill-owners should have for young children working in their factories. But the 
‘been compelled to educate amendment was rejected. Children can work only for 


a working six hours in factories. They will either spend the re- 


Jagad. Vritt (104), 4th ™aining hours idly or in seeking employment in some 
Apl. other factory, most probably the latter. It is impos- 
sible to maintain effective supervision over children in 
factories and to prevent them from working for more than six hours. Both the 
factory owners and the parents of children will be eager to evade the provisions 
-of the Factory Act. The only way to prevent this illegal labour is to compel 
factory. owners to maintain schools for children working in their factories and 
make. attendance there compulsory. It would not be any burden to the 
owners of the factories. Nay if the children are educated, they will turn out 
-to be skilled labourers and ultimately the factory owners will be benefited. 
The point was discussed in the last meeting of the Bombay Mill-Owners’ 
Association. The Honourable Mr. Fazulbhoy hoped that the Muni- 
“gipality would locate schools near factories and that the factory owners 
would be called upon to contribute something to maintain them. We are of 
‘Opinion that as voluntary.contributions would be few and far~ between and 
that the Corporation would not undertake to open schools relying on 
_nogertain aid. Compulsion should rather have been resorted to by Government 
in the first instance in the interest of children working in factories. 
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10" 52. “KA Press Note has bisa issued by ‘the Educational Department of* 
ee the Government of Bombay with a view to laying 
Comments on the Bom- down hard and fast rules for the enforcement of the | 


bay Government’s Press rules of discipline in all secondary schools and col- 

Note laying = ssa ah leges......... There is no very serious objection to be 

schools and colleces.»-~«Taised against the general draft of the rules, which 
ges 

Gujardti Punch (26), 18 practical and desirable +o set the machinery of a 

ond Api Eng. cols. school properly a-going: “But rules 5 and 8, dealing 


with the responsibiJity of parents and guardians for 


the damage done to the school property by their wards and the non- partici- 


_ pation on the part of pupils in any public meeting without the express permis- 
sion of the Head Master respectively, are open to a little objection.......... As 
regards the former it would be more practicable on the part of the school 
authorities to curb the mischievous element in the youngsters than to hold 
parents responsible in money for the damage done by their wards.......... In 
connection with the latter we hold that the school authorities should be 
informed of what constitutes a public meeting from which boys should be 
kept aloof. Forin the absence of this line of demarcation it is highly pro- 
bable that the power will Be exercised tyrannically in strict conformity with 
the wording of the rule rather than its spirit and many a boy will be prevented 
from attending even caste meetings and purely communal functions.” 


03. “Our attention is drawn to an educational anomaly in the shape 

of difficulties in the way of the students of a large 

Complaint that students number of English schools in the territory of His 
coming from schools inthe Highness the Gaekwar joining recognised schools in 
Baroda territory cannot the British territory. It appears that with the ex- 
be admitted into Govern- Cention of about half a dozen schools within the 


em eg — Baroda territory that have been recognized by 


Praja Bandhu (34), the EKducational Department of the Bombay Gov- 
2nd Apl., Eng. cols. ernment, students from other schools—and their 
number is by no means insignificant—cannot join 

similar schools situated in the British territory. An arrangement such 
as this is on the face of it of the nature of an anomaly and the hardship 
it entails is severely felt the more so, since the Baroda territory is so closely 
connected with the neighbouring British Districts that the students from the 
former have not unoften to go to the schools in the latter and vice versa....... 
Now we have no objection to the Head of the Educational Department in 
the Bombay Presidency putting a bar in the way of students of those schools 
within the Baroda territory where teaching of a pernicious character is carried 
On.......... But surely we do not think he is prepared to say that in all the 
unrecognised English schools within the Baroda State teaching of a pernicious 
character is carried on........... We think, therefore, it 1s necessary that the 
Educational authorities in the Bombay Presidency should reconsider the ques- 
tion und remove the existing anomaly which is indeed of a serious character.” 


04. Shaik Muhammad of Madan Pura, Bombay, writes to the Moslem 
complaining that in the Nagpada Municipal Urdu 

In Urdu Schools all §¢hool, all subjects are taught through the medium 
ee ee ri taught of Marathi and only one Urdu book is taught simply 
Boel oe (56 ae fo keep up appearances. The correspondent requests 

‘ : ' Government to issue orders that all subjects should 


be taught through Hindustani in Urdu Schools. 
Ratlways. 


*95. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta:—*“ The 


distinction made by our Railway Companies bet- 


_ Protest against the dis- ween Indian and European passengers is perfectly 
tinction observed on jljlegal and absolutely derogatory to the dignity of 


Indian Railways between Jndians. Such distinctions cannot but be noticed 
European and Indian 


Da rakedien (11), 9th Apl. lers. And this daily reminder would, I am afraid, 


only widen the gulf between the two great nations 
CoN 15—9 


everyday by the very large number of Indian travel- 
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ti. ‘Since: onr. pennies Slasbribies Eniperor 
mpathy, towards. the: Indians ‘(after his. visit to 
Wales) the: Government: of India. has been trying 
is) best to infus sympathy: in the. working of every department; and 
with: ‘an energy) Fania is. highly commendable, it has been demolishing 
 yavial barriers one after another. I.trust the Government will now direct its 
: aiiention and . energy to the racial barrier erected by our Railway Companies. 
est, Sir, that some of our representatives in the local Legislative 
Coune: should | bring the matter to the notice of our sympathetic Governor 
and. by. @ series of comprehensive questions in the next session of the 
‘Council,, ascertain exactly the measures which the Government proposes to 
adopt and the time within which the publi¢ may expect to see ‘the galling 
and exasperating’ racial distinctions on the Railways abolished.” 


‘56. The socialist demand that the State should control all the railways in 
the country has been already realised in India. But 
Alleged unfair treat- the real object of the socialists in making the de- 
ment of indigenous goods mand is not fulfilled in India as Government bere 
wea vos ical tari by are free from popular control. The Railway Board 
Kesari (108), 4th Ap]. Should have one or two persons on it-who would look 
to popular interests. Since the creation of the © 
a Board, a sort of strict supervision has been exercised over all the railways, 
i) but of late a free hand is being given to them. Evenif the Board wishes 
i to be strict, it cannot consider the points before it from the point of 
view of Indian traders and passengers in the absence of Indian members. It 
is liable to be influenced more by the Kuropean Chambers of Commerce and 
the foreign merchants. Babu 8. C. Ghosh who was formerly a railway officer 
on Rs. 800 has published a booklet on railways and trade. It proves that 
there are many things still left for the Board to do, if it means to serve popular 
interests. Babu Ghosh says that the Board does not properly consider the 
i, trade interests, that imported goods are carried at more favourable rates than 
a goods for export, that the Railway Companies do not charge a tariff that would 
ie develop local trade’and. that swadeshi industries are badly treated by them. 
The Goods Simplification Committee has enhanced the goods rates and cotton 
bales, ghee and fodder are charged more heavily than before. Mr. Robertson, 
the railway expert, brought out a few years ago by Government to report on 
the Indian railways has remarked that the goods rates deserved to be cut down 
30 to 60 per cent. His suggestion does not seem to have been carried 
ae out. Foreign sugar is carried at more favourable rates than indigenous 
fF sugar. Hrom Bombay to Cawnpore (840 miles) a maund of foreign sugar 
ia | is carried at the rate of 134 annas per maund while from Cawnpore 
| to Akola (649 miles) a maund “ol indigenous sugar is carried at the rate of 
Re. 1 as. 2 and p.4. Wheat is charged Jess than flour. Oil-seeds are 
charged less than oil. Jute of which India has a monopoly is charged lightly. 
The only swadeshi industries that the Railway Companies have encouraged 
, are coal and Tata & Co.’s iron and steel industry. ‘lhe more Indians come 
ie to control Government and the railways, the more will they derive all the 
| benefits they ought to obtain from State railways. 
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57. “Some time ago consequent upon the representation of the Hindu 
| : ‘staff of the B. B. & C. I. Railway Company and 
| A grievance of the some agitation in the Press, the Company was 
ni Hindu employees of the pleased: to concede the request that Hindus might 
re Obtain. ©. 4. Railway - be appointed as Railway Guards.......... But we 
aa : Oriental Review (12), #t@ sorry to note that up to this time no attempt 
ae 5th Apl. is made to ratify this promise save in two solitary 
ee instances. Only two men have been appointed only 
temporarily.......... This unjust and unjustifiable exclusion of the Hindus 
from serving as Guards operates indirectly to restrict extremely their ambitions 
and the scope for showing their abilities........... In the meantime the Hindus 
have to. rest satisfied with poorly paid posts of coaching clerks and signallers. 
The resuli is that all the well-paid posts become the monopoly of non-Hindus. 
‘a _ This.is sheer injustice to which the attemtion of the authorities af tthe Railway 
3 eg Ree CoemeneR cannot be sufficiently. drawn.” 
| oe | 
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(58. i We understand that duritig last ‘week an aj tion signed by 

a fairly large number of season ticket-holders travel:"” 

Complaint about the ling between Ahmedabad and Anand has been for- 

increase in Season Ticket warded to the Agent of the B. B. & G.I. Railway i in 

eg es sen connection with the,recent enhancement in the rate 
Praja Bandhu (34). on for season tickets. From a notice issued by the 
Apl., Eng. cols. '"" authorities of the Railway concerned, it appears that 
they have enhanced the rate from the beginning of this 
month from Rs. 6- 4. 0 to 13-12-0 per month and from Rs. 15-10-0 to 41-4-0 for 
three months for a season ticket between Ahmedabad and Nadiad. A large 
increase such as this cannot but act as a hardship in the case of many peogle 
belonging to the middle class who have to travel for study, service or business 
between a large and growing city like Ahmedabad and smaller towns such 
for instance as Mehmedabad, Nadidd and Anandcn the one hand and ee 

Sanand and Viramgam on the other hand.......... We heartily support ie 
this request of the season ticket-holders, which is perfectly reasonable and i 
moderate, and trust that ‘the responsible authorities of the Railway Company 
in question will see the advisability of conceding to it in the interests of the 

travelling public no less than in those of the Company itself.” 


oJ. “ Inthe joint enquiry in the Sukkur Collision Case, the blame has been 
accepted by the Loco Department because it could 
Alleged frequency of not be proved that the signals were lowered by the 
accidents on the N. W. Traffic staff for the Driver to enter the yard. We do Pe ous 
Railway due to the over- not care what party has been blamed in the collision, eae 
working of the Staff. b beau Whak af h b Lalan 4 wou 
Sindhi (53), 25th Mar., ut we want to know what steps have been taken to 
Eng. cols. stop recurrence of such accidents. As a matter of 
fact we can trace the origin of such mishaps to 
nothing else but to the Railway haviug deliberately discouraged systematical 
ways of working and overworked its subordinates. The Traffic Superin- i 
tendent, Lahore, has ordered all the District officers to check the tickets of 
passengers on platforms, bridges and in trains running, and has authorised 
them even to stop the trains between stations for the purpose. Consequently : = 
the District officers have to-obey the orders at the cost of their office work. \ 
Here in Sukkur our young District officer is seen checking tickets almost f 
daily. On ‘Tuesday last he was seen checking tickets of each and every ‘ 


passenger on the Lansdowne bridge. ‘The question is whether any D.T.S,. » L 
under such circumstances of his divided energies can be able to look properly _ 
after his legitimate work? We really do not understand the motives which a 
have led the Traffic Superintendent to impose duties of Travelling Ticket 


Examiners on District officers. Does he doubt tho honesty of ‘Ticket Collectors \ 
and T.T. E.s? Ifso, itis no use burdening the Railway with their heavy 
salaries and travelling allowances. In the name of humanity we would 3 De 
request the Railway authorities and the Railway Board to remove all those 7 
causes which lead to horrible collisions resulting in loss of life and property 
not to speak of the loss to the Railway itself.” 


60. ‘At times passengers on the N.-W. Railway cannot get sufficient 

: room in the trains. ‘The Railway issuing tickets to 

Alleged overcrowding of passengers bind itself to take them safely to their 
gy on the N.-W. respective destinations and itis the bounden duty 
Al-Haq (49), Ist Apl. of the Railway after issning tickets to provide the 
Eng. cols. passengers with sufficient room in carriages. ‘The 
Railway cannot under any circumstances refuse to 

take a passenger after issue of ticket to him and it is also incumbent upon 
the Railway staff to see that the compartments are not overcrowded....... ee 
This the Railway staff fails to do and many gentlemen holding Intermediate 
and higher class tickets not finding sufficient room in Inter classes are at 
times obliged to travel by lower classes. May we hope that the Railway will 


see their way to.redress this grievance? ”’ 


61. A correspondent writes to the Kalpataru :—Thefts from Railway 
soods sheds are not very unfrequent and it has 

Suggestion forimprove- been found very difficult to detect and catch the 
eats goods sheds on thieves. Under the haat I would beg i 
2 suggest that the sheds should be so constructed 
Api. ee that they could be locked during the night, This: 
would certainly involve expenditure on the’ part of: 
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pati would beri a good investnient inasmuch as it 

Mild’ ‘save them fro ge ay itz) ; damages: - Should the railways fot think of 
.. @@iigtanything in tle mat sr, Government in the interests of the public 
should as ‘then to construct thett prot goods sheds. } 
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62. ‘The report on the Local Boards in the Bombay Presidency for 
: its the year 1909-10 reveals, as in the past, apathy 
Comments on the on the partof non-official members towards civic 
Report on the Local affairs, The lofty motive which prompted Lord 
cans in the Bombay Ripon to grant local self-government to the people 
residency for the year h | ; 
1909-10, as thus been more or less defeated soO far as the 
“Dnydn Prakdsh (41), ‘Local Boards are concerned. One of the chief 
6th ty Mumbai Vaibhav reasons assigned for this indifference of the non- 
(114), 4th Apl. official members is that the final authority is vested 
: by law in the Collector as-President of the Local 
Board. There are, however, equal numbers of official and non-official 
members. on the Boards and should the non-official members begin to evince 
a keen interest .in the affairs entrusted to their care it will not be very difficult 
for them to bring round the president to their own view. It is to be 
regretted that our people have not yet awakened to a sense of their duty, but 
we hope that now that the Elementary Education Bill and the Government 
scheme of village sanitation are to extend the powers of the Local Boards, 
the popular representatives on these Boards will try to prove themselves 
equal to the task that is before them. [The Mumbat Vaibhav writes :—The 
indifference of the non-official members to take interest in the affairs of the 
iy } Local Boards shows that our people have yet to learn the A-B-C of local self- 
ae government. It would, therefore, be proper on the part of the Indian people 
| | to learn properly to exercise the rights already granted to them before 
clamouring for the visionary rights of swardjya.| 


63. The latest report on the working of the Local Boards will hardly 

be read with satisfaction by the advocates of local 

Bombay Samdchdr (62), self-government. But all that has been said there 

8rd Api. on the subject of the apathy and indifference dis- 

played in certain warts of the Presidency in the 

matter of elections will not be accepted as true. In the absence of any official 

explanation or discussion of the causes bringing about such a regrettable situa- 

tion we have to search for them in the actual working of these Boards. In 

the first instance these bodies do not boast of any popular majorities and 

almost all of them are controlled by official presidents. ‘These elements have 

been proved by experience to undermine the privilege of local self-govern- 

ment, and on this ground the apathy and indifference complained of could 

Vay be easily explained away. If these Boards are to be-the real training grounds 

ti for the future leaders of the country, they should be freed from these petty 

tt restrictions and be allowed a free scope in the matter of selecting their presi- 

Hs} dents. This will not by itself eradicate the evil. For we find that the powers 

hie : wielded by these Boards and the means at their disposal are of so limited a 

ae character that enthusiasts would find it practically impossible for them to act 

a up to the popular wishes. Here also a wider freedom of action would go far 

pi. : towards infusing a new spirit in the Indian leaders and would make them 
I take a keener interest in the working of these Boards. 


ve ; 64. =“ Even with the much vaunted progress made by the natives of this 
a7 country and the advancement of Municipal insti- 
a. Alleged servility ofnomi- tytions enjoying a measure of self-government, many 


ita | og Tams gg of Munici- people still seem to misapprehend the true functions 


; P which nominated and ex-officio members on Munici- 

oo a: we naniddiat pal Boards and other like public bodies are intended 

tofilland perform. Owing their appointment directly 

to Government, they look upon it as part of their obligation to serve the 

| purpose of an- opposition to the elected representatives of the people along 
Ne with whom they are charged to perform their civic duties.......... While 
oe we readily acknowledge that the extension of municipal franchise under the 
a policy of the Government of His Excellency Sir George Clarke has 
a | considerable reduction of the ex-officio and nominated element in 


einer ar 
ny rl 


Murficipalities, 1 we are. constrained to observe’ not withoubievidént' reprot that 
tite system of nominations adopted requires a radical change. The fault in 
our opinion lies more with the local authorities who make recommendations 
rather than with Government who invariably confirm them. The seat’on a 
‘Municipal: Board we know is prized by many men with ambition as a 
distinguished privilege. But that it should be conferred on men who runa 
race, as it were, with one another in officiously obtruding on the local 
authority with so-called claims to achieve their object, is really a thing to be 
deplored and should be discounted altogether” The authorities should 
endeavour to look far afield to find out eligible men for official patronage and 
be guided i in their choice solely by merit and distinctive qualifications in those 
who aspire for civic honours, rather than encourage such as would make it 
their sole business to dance attendance on them with only sordid motives.” 


65. The election of the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta as President of 

0 ” i the Municipal Corporation for the current official 
iar ar We "> Mw ‘Mehta year will ever remain a memorable event in the 
to the Presidentship of annals of that body. Though unlike the past a 
‘the Bombay Municipal good deal of personal consideration had come to be 
Corporation. infused into the question and violent efforts had 
Bombay Samdchar (62), been made by the Caucus to convass votes in favour 
tb Apl.; Jdm-e-Jamshed of their candidate, yet, fortunately for the city, the 
(28), 5th Apl. ; Sdnj Var- verdict has been on the side of the public. The 
tamdn (86), | 4th Apl.; endeavour that has been made in some quarters t 
Akhbar-e-Soudagar (18), q 9 
6th Apl. belittle the influence wielded by the Honourable 
Sir P. M. Mehta on account of the very narrow 
majority that has secured him the Presidentship is hardly likely to produce 
any effect on the minds of the Indians. We cannot understand how 
Sir Pherozeshah’s late appearance in the field could be disadvantageous 
to the other candidates, who, contrary to precedents and the preachings 
of their mouthpiece, had been canvassing votes for months past. If 
in the case of others the system of canvassing could be condemned in 
the past, how could it be justified in the present instance? Sir P. M. 
Mehta’s appearance at the eleventh hour minimised all chances of recourse 
being had to objectionable practices, and we, therefore, hail with delight the 
success of the popular element as against the Caucus. [The Jadm-e-Jamshed 
congratulates Sir Pherozeshah on his success, but is inalined to share the 


views of the Times of India and wishes he had made room for another and. 


equally suitable person during this eventful year. The Sdnj Vartamdn and 
the Akhbdr-é-Souddgar, on the other hand, express their complete satisfac- 
tion at Sir P. M. Mehta’s election and declare that no other citizen could 
have more fittingly discharged the onerous duties devolving upon the Muni- 
cipal President. |] 


66. ‘A morning contemporary is at liberty to say in public, whatever 
convictions it may entertain in private, that the 
*Gujardti (24), 9th Apl., natrowness of the voting for Sir Pherozeshah indicates 
Eng. cols,; *Parst (33), the appreciation of the Corporation of the respective 
9th Apl., Eng. cols.; candidates. But there is no doubt that but for 
Indian Spectator (7), certain circumstanées the successful candidate would 
8th Apl. have secured a much larger number of votes.......... 
| Even the unsuccessful candidates will readily admit 
that their services to the Corporation and to the country at large can- 
not come up to those of the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah who has rendered 
most ungrudging and valuable services to the city for the last forty years. 
There is no other Indian in any part of the country who can justly boast of 
such a brilliant record. Itis unique and unprecedented in the history of 
municipal Government in the country, and has few parallels even in the 
land of self-government like England. It has been said that it would have 
‘been more eraceful if Sir Pherozeshah had not offared himself as a candidate 
at the eleventh hour and had remained aside in favour of the gentlemen who 
-have been less richly gifted with civic honours. If this contention were 
valid, the defeated candidates ought to have made room for their still less 
fortunate colleagues. We have not the slightest desire to depreciate the 
qualifications of the other two candidates who have done useful work in their 
own spheres, but in our judgment it would have been more graceful and mote 
‘in the fitness of things if they had retired from the contest in favour of | the 
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ener ‘ous insinuation that he is seeking fo monopolise all honours, 
it only. deserves to ba treated with contempt. He could have most certainly 
- -garned higher ek ours if he had cared to bend down a little in his career as a 
oo! ae lio: politician, and it is our firm conviction that it is the city that will be 
more honoured than he himself by the representation on a historic occasion 
of the foremost Municipal body in India by one who is recognised everywhere 
as the foremost and most distinguished Corporator with a brilliant and unique 
record of public services in and outside the Corporation.” [The Parsi 
writes :-—“It is satisfactory to see that Bombay has done the right thing. 
‘Sir Pherozeshah has laboured so long and well for Bombay, and he has so 
left his mark on the city that it is no exaggeration to say that not many 
oa Feudatory Chiefs have a better right to stand before the King and invite 
Bee his judgment on the territory they hold in trust for him.” The Indian 
ae Spectator writes :—“‘ There has been some cavil at the fortunate candidate 
on the ground that he has had a surfeit of civic honours already. This 
is @ matter of opinion, on one hand, and of personal leaning on the 
other. Opinions must differ as to whether the Parsi candidate should have 
offered himself, but as to his scoring even by one vote, the civic fathers are 
expected to know what is best.’’ 


67. “ With a sigh of relief would all Bombay receive the news of Sir 
Pherozeshah’s election to the Presidentship of the 
Indu Prakash (42), 4th Corporation. Itis by the narrow majority of one that 
Apl., Eng. cols; *Rdst -he gets in, but looking to the circumstances—to the 
Sb fdr (35), 9th Apl., irreconcilable arimus of the anti-Pherozeshah caucus, 

ng. cols.; Mumbat Var- SORE i. ql f we! t 

bhav (114), 5th Api; Which is now @ strange medley of pro-Governmen 

Dnydn Prakdsh (40), 5th. Jokukums and men ridden either by self-aggrandis- 

Apl. ing personal ambition or. factious aristocratic 

) cliquism—the return of Sir Pherozeshah is to be hailed, 
not only because the Corporation and our beloved city will be now most 
-worthily represented in welcoming the King-Emperor, but also because it 
may be taken to mark the advent of the dawn of sober good sense and true 
. patriotism once more beginning to predcminate in our civic affairs in general 
‘and in the elections for civic honours in particular...... ... Weare glad that 
the forces of enlightened public life have secured their first triumph bythe 
election of Sir Pherozeshah. Let obstinate factiousness and abortive ambi- 

tions and those that help them to succeed learn a lesson.” [The Rast Goftdr 
“writes :— The two defeated candidates were in all conscience eligible enough 

to act in behalf of the city and the Corporation on the auspicious occasion ; 

but neither of them has outshone Sir Pherozeshah in public life. So far, 
‘therefore, as Sir Pherozeshah’s record of public services remained unbroken by 

the rival candidates or for the matter of that by any other citizen, Bombay 
. ‘wished that he should represent it during the forthcoming Royal visit just as 
a he did when Their Majesties, as the Prince ‘and Princes of Wales, last 
. “honoured us with their august presence.’ The Mumbai Vaibhav and the 
Dnyan . Prakdsh also express gratification at Sir Pherozeshah’ s election. | 


o 68. The Resolution issued by the Government of Bombay on the subject 
ee ‘. . of the steps taken to improve the financial condition 
[> Comments on the of the City Improvement Trust, though incomplete 
Bombay = Government jn gome respects, is on the whole satisfactory. The 
Resolution on the financial arrangements that have now been made do ample 


ees comes wa justice to the City Trust and the people, and the 

ombay Samdchér 62), more gratifying feature is that the Municipal 
8th il . Corporation and the Trust as well as the Local and 
ay Imperial Governments have been unanimous in the 


e2 ee ma ter. For this happy termination we are indeed grateful to His Excellency 
~. the Governor and we wish hecould arrive at some similar decision on one 
os ale we wioos — that have been leff undecided. . The definite ere: 
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ment of the Municipal contribution has once for all set at'rest an ever-recur- 
ring controversy. As all the difficulties have now been satisfactorily solved 
with a view to placing the City Trust on a sound basis and providing ample 
financial resources for it to draw upon whenever occasion should demand, 
we hope the only question of allowing the Trust to levy a duty of four annas 
per bale of cotton exported from Bombay will be similarly solved in favour of 
the Trust. The Calcutta Improvement Trust has been allowed similar privi- 
leges as regards jute and kerosine, and we cannot tinderstand why the Bombay 
Trust should be denied the proposed duty.. As His Excellency has personally 
interested himselfin the subject, there is no reason why the decision should 
not go in favour of the Trust after all the parties concerned have been heard 
and the question considered in all its bearings. 


69. It is to be regretted that the City Improvement Trust, Bombay, 

: should think of increasing the rents charged to the 
Protest against the tenants of their chawls. It is one of the first duties 
proposed increase in the of the Trust to provide sanitary accommodation for 


rent of the Improvement tho poor, but as it has not built sufficient numbers 
Trust chawls. 


Menbai. Vaibhav (114. of chawls to accommodate all the people dislodged 
6th and 7th Apl.; Ind« from the slums it has been guilty of dereliction of 
Prakdsh (42), 6th Apl. duty. In our opinion the Improvement Trust will 

be cruelly treating the poor residents of its chawls if 

it increases their rents, for along with the increase in prices the wages 

have not increased. As Government are contemplating an amendment of the 

Improvement Trust Act with a view to placing that body in a financially 

sound position, we hope the Trust will not proceed to increase the rents as 
contemplated. [The Indu Prakdsh makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


70. Referring to a complaint made by one Mr. P. N. Vakil that the 
Ahmedabad Municipal Board had accepted a tender 

Complaint against the of Rs. 8,000 by a Bombay firm in preference to his 
Ahmedabad Municipal own of Rs. 5,000, a ‘ Rate-payer’ writes to the Praja 


nee of wasting public Bandhu:—* Those who have read tha protest raised 


Praja Bandhu (34), 2nd by Mr. Vakil in your last issue about the contract of 
Apl. Eng. cols. some repairs on the local Drainage works must have 
been surprised to see the frittering away of the tax- 
payers’ money by the Municipal Commission. One is at.a loss to understand 
why the Municipality should have gone all the way to Bombay for giving the 
contract when there are some good works in our own city. JF irst and fore- 
most amongst all are the Imperial Ironworks equipped with the latest machi- 
nery and managed by efficient Engineers. The second are the Victoria Iron- 
works of Mr. Vakil, and the third is the Engineering firm of Messrs. Mehenti 
& Co., which although it does not possess its own workshop submits its 
tenders for all kinds of Engineering work........... The same Municipal Com- 
mission some time back entrusted the repairs of the Engines at the Water- 
works to Messrs. Mehenti & Co. Now when this firm which has not got its 
own workshop was considered eligible for the work it passes one’s compre- 
hension why the Municipality should have taken such a strange course this 
time.......... Now when we see the same body rejecting the tenders of all 
the local firms in preference to a Bombay firm which would cost it -at least 
Rs. 3,CO0O more we can only arrive at. either of two conclusions, viz., that 
the Municipality from its: past experience did not consider the local firm 
competent enough to execute the work or that in giving the contract toa 
Bombay firm for Rs. 3 000 more it frittered away the rate-payers’ money 
without any reasonable ground,’ 


Native States. 


71. Inan incomplete article the Baroda Gazette writes :—The Baroda 


: State has published the draft of a Press Act. One 
A Press Act fcr the ¢annot understand how this draft has come into 


Baroda State. existence all of a sudden without there being any 


Baroda Gazette (60), 


3rd Apl reasonable necessity for it. Most of our Native 


‘States many times commit ridiculcus acts in trying 
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“orf ‘there is. | no need for scaring its si by 
need i is. there to’ frame a new Press Act at this 


: roy Males abinisied Win the Press. ) 
72. A meeting was 0 7 the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha Hall as usual 
aa to celebrate the death anniversary of Vishnu Shastri 
es” of me Chiplunkar. Mr. G.8. Marathe presided on the 
hiplunkar at Occasion. An address was read in the meeting 
| cman ae eulogising the priceless services of the deceased to 
a Kesar (108), 4th Apl. Maharashtra. Mr.N.C. Kelkar said that Government. 

by proscribing only one essay in it had indirectly approved of other portions 

of the Nibandhmala. The Honourable Rao Bahadur G. V. Joshi said that 

though Government deemed at present essay from Chiplunkar’s Nibandh- 
_ mala to be objectionable, it did not follow that all the thoughts expressed 
4 in it are questionable. Words used therein might be objectionable, but ideas 
expressed are not. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADBI, 


| | Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
_ Secretariat, Bombay, 12th April 1911. 


*Reported in advance. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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...| Premchand Isardds Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 


Manshankar J. Chhdéya; Hindu (Visnagar 
Brahmin) ; 45. le ‘s : 


Jehangir Sordbji Taleydrkhan ; Parsi; 36... 
Jagjivandas §. Trivedi; Hindu (Shriméli 
Brahman) ; 


; 81. ‘yi 
Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 50 ren 
Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vadtcha-Gandhi; 
Parsi; 45. | : : 


Maneklél Ambérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
33, 


Nagindds Dayabhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 


Rev. R. E. Hume; 30 si tae — 


(1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 


Do. da ares 


Damodar Saval4r4m Yande; 


Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 
Jain); age 44, 


Hindu ; 
Hindu (Puncham 


Dwarkanath G. Vaidya ; Hindu (Brahmo) . 
35. J 


Dr. W. Pais, L. M. & S.; Portuguese; 30 . 


FE. X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 nee 


A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan; 28; and 
Abdul Wahabkhan Ghul4m  Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 
25. 

Kisandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 
.| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 24... 


.| Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 33° 


.| Jamatmal Laélchand ; Hindu; 87 ... 


.| Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Brahman) ; 40... 


Daudalli 
Muhammadan ; 35. 


44, 


walad Hakim Magduballi; 


Déhyabhdi Kasandds Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 


875 


550 


2,000 


2,200 
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"Name of Publication. | Where Published. | “Edition, |  Nameé, caste and age of Mditor, | “izenll 
ene | 


— ewan —_ 


EnoGuisH, PortuguEse 
AND CONCANIM. : ae ee 


57 A Luz ene ese sae Bombay eee eee Weekly eee eee Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 80 eve 1,306 
GusaRa'TI, 


/ 58 | Akhbér-i-Islim ...  ...) Bombay ... «| Daily .... «| Kazi Ism4il Kézi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 42. 


59 |Baroda Gazette ... --| Baroda... ~.| Weekly ... ...| daverbhai Déddbhdi Patel; Hindu) 1,500 
) 3 (Patidar) ; 40. | 
60 | Bharat Jivan __... e+} Bombay ... «| Monthly ... ...| Dayébhéi Ramchandri Mehta; Hindu; 800 
| | (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
61 | Bomhay Samachar eee _ Do. eee »-| Daily ‘us ..| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
«ie Parsi ; 42, | 
62 | Broach Samachar sool DEOGCD vee vse Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 én 500 


63 | Buddhi Prakash ... ...|/ Ahmedabad .-| Monthly ... ...| Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34, | 


64 } Cutch-Kesari ove ..-| Bombay... | Weekly... ...| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal} 1,500 
| Bania) ; 36. 


65 | Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira jas ise] DO. ive .../ Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 306 


62. 
66 | Kéthidwar and Mahi| Ahmedabad soo} Do, eee ...| Motilal Chhotaélal Vy4s; Hindu (Audich 515 
Kantha Gazette. Tola4kia Brahman) ; 49. 


] 


67 | Kathidwar Samachér.....|_‘Do. oe: vuelta eee ...| RewAshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindul 600 


(Audich Bra4hman) ; 50. 


68 | Lohina Samachar | Do. coe soof De ee ...| Bapubhai Kahanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 30 ... 700 | 


69 |Loka Mitri ©... ...| Bombay ... ° ...| Bi-weekly... ...| Kaikhosra Ménekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 900 ‘ 
Hom)i, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. 4 


70 | Navsari Patrika ... ooo N@QVSATL = cae ovo] Weekly >a .»-| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh; 500 , | 
Hindu (Bania) ; 37. a) 


71 | Navsari Prakash ... eee! Do. tia ees - Do. ove ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 63... 400 | 


72 | Political Bhomiyo... .».| Ahmedabad foc BOs pee .-| Pathan Nurkhan Amirkhan; Muham-} 1,100 | 
madan; 50. 


73 {| Praja Mitra _ --| Karachi... -+-| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 ae 275 
74 | Praja Pokar ve --| Surat uve ool Weekly _... .»-| Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36.| 600 


75 | Pratahkal rs ant SIOCOGD. ane ---| Monthly... .s.| Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brh- 900 : 
man) ; 30. 


76 | Samalochak ‘ne ee-| Bombay = ave eee| Quarterly ... ...| Ne M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brahmin); 525 
. | 35. 


77 Satsang... ove ---| Surat eas .--| Fortnightly ...| Manishinkar H. Shastri; Hindu (Brdhmin);; 1,000 
37. 


\ 


78 | Satya Vakta “ -»-| Bombay... eee} Do. oe .»-| Keshavlal Hariballabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 ( 
45, | | } 


79 |Surat Akhbar _... ..-| Surat ses occ] Weekly «ace »--| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54 ‘iv 600 


80 ‘Vasant =... ase .»-| Ahmedabad --| Monthly ... ...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 625 
| LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Brdbmin); 41... | 


HINDI. 


81 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama | Bombay ... w-| Weekly ..| Pandit Shri Vhidrilé4l; Hindu (Bajpai Bréh-| 8,000 


char. | min) ; 40. 
KANARESE. | 
82 | Karnatak Vaibhav eo ae wee) Weekly a. | G R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 800 ; 4] 
i man); 44. ) | oe & 


83 | Karnatak Vritt ... .-| Dharwar... oe eet. ‘ie ...| Krishn4ji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 500 
2 (Vaishnav Brahman); 38. | 7 
; | | 
84 | Loka Bandhu Pees alles». "acai aaa, Maas + _-| Gururdo Raghavenira Mamdapur; Hindu; 250 | 
aa '(Deshasth Brdhmn) ; 48. 


85 | Rasik Ranjini... .»-| Gadag ieee! Do. ‘ik ...|Gaurishankar Rémprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 50 ; 
| : | é | | Brahman) ; 48. | Ty 
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Chikitsak ... 


Chitragupta 
Chitramay4 Jagat 
Daivadnyi& Samachar 


Dharm 


Dharwar Vritt 


Din Bandhu 
Din Mitra& ... 
Dnyan Chakshu 


Dnyan Sagar 


Jagad4darsh 


Jagad Vritt 
Kalpataru ... 


109 


110 


| Kamgér Saméchér 
Karmanuk... - 
Kesari - ... 
Khandesh Samackir 
Khandesh Vaibhav 

|Madhukar... s« 
Maharashtra Vritt 


« 


Mode rite 
: Mumbai Vaibhav 


‘Mumbai Vritt » 


— . 
5 ae ag albendenies Deaths anew nei oF 


i : . , 
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Name, caste and age ot Béitor, ... | Coula- 
Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi 200 
Brdhman) ; 20. ee | 
Hari Dharméréj Géndhi; Hindu (Bania);} 550 
$1. 
Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
Brahman) ; 28. 250 
Hari Bhik4éji S4mant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 800 
man); 49. 
..-| Chikodi (Belgaum) .|- Do. dee ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 150 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 46. 
»-| Chiplun (Ratnd-| Do. ste ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 1CO 
giri). Brahman) ; 44. 
«| Belgaum ... oil aes ove ...| RAmchandr’ Krishni Kamat; Hindu 800 
(Shenvi) ; 38. 
...{ Karéd (Sétéra) ...| Do. ... «..| Jagannath Béléji Sapre; Hindu (Karada 10 
Brahman) ; 40. 
»».| Poona is ...| Monthly ... me, Ramchandré Vasudev Joshi; Hindu) 1,5C0 
(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. 
...| Bombay... ee Gage Ro ...| Vindyak Nanabhaéi Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 500 
: smith): 45. 
---| Wai (Satara) ..| Monthly ... ...| Kashindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 48. 
...' Dhdrwar ... --| Weekly ... ...| Ke H. Mudvedkar Hindu; (Deshasth 400 
| Brahman); 38. 
--! Bombay... ve) Do. sie wi Vithal G. Kokte { Hindu (Mardétha); 40 ...! 1,500 
...| Ahmednagar “ Do. ie ...| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 500 
ot POO ie ea: DO ss se WAman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 900 
Brahman) ; 53. 
---| Kolhapur ... Shep. 5 oes ..., Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 250 
Brdhman) ; 47. 
--.| Ahmednagar saat | aes vai ...| KAshindth Bahiray Limaye; Hindu 287 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55. 
»-| Bombay... sant ale eas ae ae Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré-| 3,000 
tha); 50, 
---| Shola4pur ... aol) ae. inn ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brahman); 54. 
---| Bombay ...  ...; Do. »» eo | Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; MHindu| 2,000 
| (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 40. 
-+-| Poona ror ak es me ...| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth| 4,000 
Brahman); 43. 
«| Do, ee wa me ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, 3B.A.,| 15,000 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brdhman) ; 38. 
«| Pérola (East Khan-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharina&th Balkrishnt’ Pathak; Hindu 500 
| desh). | (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 30. 
.. | Dhulia (WestKhén-! Weekly ... ...{Yéday Balkrishn’’ Bahdlkar; Hindi] —_§00 
desh). (Deshastb Brahman) ; 45. 
| Belgaum ...  .«..|;Weekly .... ...;Jandrdan Nédrdyan Kvlkarni; Hindu 800 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
s+) Satara iss mm Bee cot ...| Ramchandr& Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4- 300 
tha) ; 26. : 
-.| Wai (Satéra) =...) Do. ... _ ««.| Damodar Laxman Lele * Hindu (Chitpdwan| 120 
Braéhman) ; 32. 
«| Bombay... »..| Daily eee ...| Purshottam G. Kanekar ; Hindu (Vaishya-| 1,000 
wani) ; 30. 
«| Do. pe ee] Weekly eee ...| Keshav P. Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpé-| 1,000 
wan Brahman) ; 41. 
(Poona ... «| Do.  .% ...{ Lakshman Rémchandrd PdngérkarBA.;| 1,500 
ree | | Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth B n); 38, | 
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Name, caste and age of Biditor. 


—* 


116 
“Zar 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
(124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 


131 


138 


139 
140 


141 
142 
143 


Nasik Vritt 


Pandhaéri Mitra 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Prakash 


6,4 ees 


Satya Shodhak 


Shetkari 


Shivaji Vijaya 


Sholapur Samachar 


Sayaji Vijaya 


Shri Shanu 
Shubh Suchak 


Sudharak ... 


Sumant 


Vichari 


Vijayi Mahratta 


Vinod 


Vishranti ... 
Vishvabandhu 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasar... 


Vyapani 


Warkari 


ea* 


PERSIAN. 


Eslah 


SINDI. 


A'ftab-i-Sind 200 


Khairkhéh-i-Sind ... 


Prabhat 
Sind Sudhar ioe 


Sind Kesari 


Nasik 
Pandharpur (Shola- 
pur). 


Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 
desh), 


| 


Satara 


Ratnagiri ... 
Ahmednagar 


Sholapur 


Poona 


Karad (Satara) 


Karwar (Kdnara) 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Do. 


| Thrice a month 


Kolhapur ... ‘vst WOOGRLY oss 
Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly 
Bombay ... vest WEMMEAY. xt 
Kolhapur ... seed: ORRIN ana 
Bombay ... a Monthly ... 
Wai (Satara) isl EOOEIT: sas 
Poona oni en ae ii 
Pandharpur (Shold-} Fortnightiy 
pur). | 
| 
| 
Bombay ... cool Weekly css 
Sukkur (Sind) me Weekly ... 
Larkhéna (Sind) ...| Do. ae 
Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... 
Karéchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... 
ShikArpur (Sind) Do. oa 


OL cicada vale teed 


th Brahman) ; 31. 
Govind Sakhdér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} 


.| Dattatrey’ Ramchandra Chitale ; 


Rangnath Vishnu Kile ; Hindu (Konkanas- 


Brahman) ; 46. 


Narayan Narsinh Phadnis en 
Brahman) ; 48. | 


Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 35, 


Krishnéji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 26. 


Ganesh Krishni Chitale, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 


Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 


Hindu 


Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kd4mathi) ; 53... 


Damodar  Saviéram 


Yande ; 
(Maratha) ; 40. 


Hindu 


Vaman Hari Dhavle; 


Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Hindu 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 


Shrikrishnit, Chint&éman Chitnis 


Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 


Hindu 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 


- 
: Bi, 


Bhujangrao 


Gaekwad ; 
(Maratha) 


Hindu 

Dattatrayi Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 

Ramdas Purmanandas Séli; Hindu (Sali), 28 


Balwant Krishna Pisal ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
29. 

Anant Raghunath Moramkar; 
(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 


Hindu 


Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidy& ; Hindu (Kon- 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 


Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 
man) ; 55. ) 

Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 
th Brdbman) ; 35 


Mohamed Reza Haji Alli ; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35, 


Shéms-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 44, 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 38. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 2 


Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 


Cheldrém Manghirmal ; Hindu sess be rq 


43, 
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150 


5,000 


200 

1,000 
100 | 

400 | 

750 

300 


400 
400 


700 


300 
500 


300 


400 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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Bombay ...  ...| W vs tan| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh| 1,500 
St bic Po Dehlavi ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. , : 
Oc mae} Sepa deal Do. ve eee Munshi Mahomed’ Husain Muhammadan| 400 
| (Sunni) ; 40, . 
onthe 1) Ane). ees] ORY wan tt eee Munshi Mahomed Amir Muhammadan 200 
ae | (Sunni) ; 50. 
Pea test) das ese| Do. eee .»-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 500 
: : Dehblavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 
») | Govara’rr anp Hinor. | 
148 Jain sve 00 | Bombay ... | Weekly... | Tukér4m Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu) 4,000 
Any : i (Jain) ; 30. : 
‘149 | Jain Mitra ees one} Oe se ...| Fortnightly ...| Sital Prasad ; Digamber Jain ; 40 | 1,000 
150 | Jain Saméchér ... .«| Ahmedabad w.| Weekly... .».| Vadil4l Motil4l Shah ; Dasa Shriméli Jain ;} 1,100 
| 30. 
-Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B.° The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (aH [ or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propricstor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


. 


'9 
‘Politics and the Public Administration 


a TE ever r the day should come, aiid we trust if is not far off, when 
teas -g member of the Royal Family is sent out to India 
. Comments on the sug- as the representative of His Majesty the King- 
gestion for the appoint- Emperor, it is to be hoped it will not be in the 


ment of a Member of the 
Royal Family as Viceroy capacity in which Mr. Vyasa Rao suggested in his 


ot indisa. lecture before the East India Association the other 
“Evening Dispatch (5), Gay. However much the Indian mind may be 
12th Apl. _ enamoured with the idea of having a Prince of the 


Royal blood as Viceroy; the appointment involves 
certain qualifications and responsibilities which it is impossible to consider 
apart from the office, and which no attempt at a separation of the functions 
attaching to the appointments of Viceroy and Governor-General would ever 
adequately bridge. ‘The abstract idea that a Royal Prince would appeal to 
the Eastern imagination is all very well; but to any one acquainted with 
the conditions in this country it would be apparent that an elegant figure- 
head, so far from filling the Hastern imagination with wonderment, would 
soon fill it with contempt, for nothing impresses the Oriental mind more 
forcibly than power, and none more quickly discovers the reality from the 
substance than natives of India. To ask, therefore,as Mr. Vyasa Rao does, 
that the King-EKmperor’s visit to this country should be taken advantage of 
in order to bring about a separation of the two functions is to ask that a 
somewhat dangerous experiment should be tried. There would be no danger, 
certainly, in a Prince of the age and experience of the Duke of Connaught 
becoming Viceroy of India in fact as well as in name: but the difficulty 
would be to find an adequate successor to him. The appointment of a 
younger Prince would involve 4 division of functions on the lines contemplated 
by Mr. Vyasa Rao, and that would almost inevitably lead to a clashing of 
the two ofiices, and, perhaps, to a repetition of the disagreeable wane” - 
which marred the closing months of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty........... To 
the appointment of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught as “Viceroy 
of India at the conclusion of Lord Hardinge’s tearm -of office no one would 
take exception, supposing, of course, that the Duke feels himself equal to the 
strain of office at his age; but to the separation of the functions of Viceroy 
and Governor- General, even for a brief period, the answer must be a decided 
negative.’ , , 


2. “The proposal is that the office of Viceroy and Governor-General 
should be split up into two offices, one of the Viceroy 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 14th to be occupied by a scion of the Royal Family and 
Apl. Eng. cols. two, of the Governor-General to be occupied by a 
statesman of the type of present Viceroys chosen by 
the Ministry without any restriction of choice. Hvidently, the former office 
is intended to be an ornamental one. We doubt if any self-respecting scion 
of the Royal Family would agree to accept an office of this kind; aud woe to 
the Royal Viceroy who has a Lord Curzon as Governor-General to contend 
against....... Andif India is to be really governed by the Governor-General 
under the control of the Ministry andthe Parliament, we doubt if any good at 
all would result to India from a mere figure-head of a Royal Family Viceroy. 
Sir John Rees generally talks rot, but his remark was undoubtedly wise that 
in the Indian Government of the day there is no room for two such heads as 
‘His Highness the Shadow’ and ‘ His Excellency the Substance.’ To us the 
only possibility of conferring the undoubted benefit of a Royal Family Viceroy 
seems to be linked up with the advance of India to the status of the self- 
governing Colonies. If India gets ‘Home Rule,’ if the control over the 
internal affairs of India is vested in a representative Indian Parliament, the 
Governor-General and his Council are made responsible to that Parliament, 
then only can we have inaugurated a system of Viceroys taken only from the 
Royal Family. When that day is to come cannot of course be just said.” 
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ago. we. referred to the fact of Her Majesty the 
Juven-Empress having ordered that her dress for the 
Coro seromi in sane, including every detail 
broidery — Jace work, should be exclusively 
= © OF British mak ‘That shows how far the senti- 
) 7 10th, weak of Tedehon. is keenly alive among the 
AA Mh kd dor | ' British people, and has affected Her Majesty. Ano- 
st fee «ther instance of this British swadeshism is the 
ee dicots week which has just closed... This week was solely devoted 
| the exclusive trade in British.goods by all. the shops in Great Britain. 
e lesson which these incidents of swadeshism in Free Trade Britain imply 
Bt) ought more fully to be conveyed to Indians, whose industries are yet in 
the infant stage. Britain, with all her organised industries, skilled labour 
and abundant capital, is yet compelled to give exclusive support to 
British- made poods—of course as a measure obviously directed against her 
: formidable rival in trade, Germany. The need for swadeshism is all the 
greater in India where, besides the crushing foreign competition, the industries 
are labouring under numerous other disadvantages. Apart from the general 
aspéct of swadeshism in India, there is a peculiar ‘propriety, in view of Her 
Majesty the Quean’s desire for British-made dress for the Coronation in 
England, 1 in the materials for the Coronation in India being purely of Indian make. 
| It is refreshing to find a correspondent of the Pioneer making an opportune 
: suggestion that Indian wares should be used during the Delhi Durbar......... 
i The Government of India claim to be the supporters of honest swadeshism, 
| ee : and we hope they will not let slip. this golden opportunity of giving an indica- 
a : tion of their swadeshism at. the Coronation at Delhi, which commends itself 
both on grounds of economy as well as sentiment.” 


Re ty Ue, 


*4. “The public meeting held in the Town Hall on Thursday under 

the chairmanship of Sir George Clarke to. adopt 

_ Comments on the pub- measures to welcome Their Majesties on their arrival . 
lic meeting held in the jn Bombay in December-next was, as might have been 


Town Hall‘to adopt mea- 
Manchin iwaloneia Their expected, very largely attended, and displayed much 


Majesties to Bombay. enthusiasm. The selection of speakers for the 
jy Indian Social Reformer Occasion precluded the possibility of expression 
ae (6), 16th Apl. being given to the deeper siynificance which 


|. Indians, who view events in their historical perspec- 
Ea Pgs tive, attach to the Imperial event. The organisation of the meeting in this 
fe respect left much to be desired. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta was no doubt one of 
the speakers and the audience showed.-its appreciation of the relief afforded 
by his presence amid the inanity of the rest of the speech-making—His 
Excellency’s excepted—by applauding his rising for full three minutes. 
Mr. Shapurji Bharucha essayed to scale the empyrean heights for a moment, 

but. the wings of the worthy Sheriff flapped heavily until they came down to 
the level of ‘ Mafficking, Iroquois, Wall Street and Champagne to the great 
delight of the sporting’ section of the audience.......... His Excellency 
the Governor’s opening remarks somewhat disappointed the audience by their 
brevity, but they were most appropriate and well-considered. He 
explained what Government proposed to do by way of their share in the 
general rejoicing. ‘The disposition and decoration of Apollo Bunder for the 
reception of Their Majesties and the presentation of the Municipal Corpora- 
) tion’s address, and the illumination of public buildings, will be taken in hand 
ae by Government. In regard to the general scheme, he said that 
Yis he was anxious that school-children might be assembled in large numbers for 
the occasion............ We can think of nothing more calculated to impart a 
highly ethical significance to the historic scenes of Their Majesties’ visit to 
the city nor mcre effective from the spectacular standpoint and asa means 
of transmitting vivid memory of them to posterity than the beautiful idea 
#o tenderly expressed by. His Excellency. To suffer the little ones of the city 
and, as far as possible, of the Presidency, to approach and gaze upon Their 
Majesties may well form the central feature to which all other features of 
phe occasion will be subservient. Buf, if the children are. to. be called to 
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-} The sallcuiiaies displayed at SSO an meeting for making 
arrangements for welcoming Their Majesties on 

Bombay Samachar (61), their landing in Bombay assures us that the Com- 
14th Apl.; Sdnj Vartaman - mittee appointed to make these arrangements will 


 Beudéger 08, 16th receive liberal support. Owing to various cir- 


rd cumstances, the meeting had to be convened on a 
ae: 18th Aol male busy day, when people had to complete their work of 
: | the week for the Haster Holidavs and yet it was 
satisfactory to note that the meeting was a crowded one. Another remark- 
able feature of the proceedings was the whole-hearted interest which the 
audience took in the proceedings. This was quite natural inasmuch as the 
King-EKmperor’s visit has emphatically impressed upon the Indian people 
the conviction that they are an equal and integral part of the British Empire, 
and the visit is looked upon as a harbinger of as good—if not better—boons 
to be conferred on India, as at the time of His Majesty’s first visit as Prince 
of Wales. We trust that under the sympathetic guidance of His Excellency, 
nothing will be left undone to give Their Majesties a proper reception. [The 
Sdnj Varitamdn writes:—We are highly pleased to see that His Excellency 
kindly consented to preside, inasmuch as this afforded him another opportu- 
nity to observe with his own eyes the deep-seated loyalty of the people. By 
subscribing sixty thousand rupees on the spot, the Bombay public have shown 
that their enthusiasm was no empty talk but that they were ready to 
substantiate it by action. It is surprising, however, to find that of the six 
gentlemen who subscribed this sum, not one is a Kuropean. We hope that 
the European community will not fail to contribute its share. We appeal to 
the citizens of the city not to be backward in coming out with their 
mites. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and the Akhbdr-e-Isidm appeal for funds for 
the occasion. | 


6. “As it was bound to be, the public meeting held in the Town Hall 

on Thursday last under the august presidentship of 

Piste Bh gor ($2), 16th Excellency the Governor was a grand success, 
p's worthy of Bombay. ‘The coming of the King- 
Emperor in person to announce his assumption of the throne is undoubtedly 
a unique event in the history of India and a practical guarantee that so far 


as the Crown is concerned, the solemn pledges given in the great Proclama- 


tion, of equal treatment for India with the other limbs of the Empire will 
ever be regarded as solemn and sacrosanct. How far the responsible Ministers 
keep themselves in harmony with the Sovereign is yet to be seen, for we repeat 
it once more, that unless some great gift to the country is announced at the 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi, a gift that will mark something like an epoch in 
the moral and political advancement of the country, the objects of the Durbar 
will be but only half-attained. Whether, however, the Ministers rise to the 
occasion or not, India will cheerfully do her duty to give a hearty and enthu- 
silastic reception to their Emperor and Empress. And Urbs Prima in India 
will, we have every faith, shine best and literally as well as figuratively first 
in the grandeur of the reception. His Excellency the Governor did well to 
suggest that the welcoming arrangement and the rejoicings in Bombay should, 
over and above illuminations and decorations, consist of something for the 
children and something for the poor. We would suggest a garden fete for the 
former and a free dinner for the latter.” 


"i. -” His Excellency, in his concluding shesrvahonn, suggested that 
Cuiardti 2 4), 1th ie ' tae fetes, which would be organised, should. také a 
En y cols f-rm which would bring pleasure into the colourless, 
oo dull and monotonous life led by the -poor people of 
this city. The meeting was an unqualified success, and we heartily re-echo 
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addresses given by the Moslem League and the Hindu Sabha of 
fat so} oo. © =©6the Panjab to His Excellency Lord Hardinge at 
mentson His Hxcel- J,4hore have drawn characteristic replies from him 
Thies 2 aAdiéos Vea ag. i on the subject of separate representation.......... 
ph hae Ferges ~The replies are being variously interpreted by both 
“ Phoniz (18), 8th Apl. Hindus and Muhammadans. Read between the 

: lines, each reply is essentially a diplomati¢ one. It 


has pleased both sides ; but no break in the continuity of the original policy 


is at all indicated. “The knotty problem of separate representation stands 


where it was before.” 


9. Lord Hardinge has spent most of his life in the diplomatic service 

eae? and he knows very well how to set forth his views 

- Kesari (107), 11th Apl. mildly, but frankly, without definitely binding him- 
self. Soon after he came to India, he avowed that a 
special privilege to one class entailed corresponding disabilities on other 
communities. He reiterated the principle in his reply to the Punjab Hindu 
Sabha though he assured the Muhammadans that he had no idea of breaking 
the. pledges given to them. He expressed, however, a desirathat the sooner 
they themselves came forward to refuse the privilege of special representation, 
the better would it be for the welfare of the nation. The plain meaning 
of Lord, Hardinge’s speeches appears to be that communal electorates are 
against the fundamental principles of politics and that they are a danger 
to the peace of India. Will the Aga Khan who has set himself about to 
ensure the Hindu-Muhammadan entente ponder over Lord Hardinge’s words ? 


10. ‘‘ Although formality may be thought inevitable in the presentation 
of addresses and the ceremonial opening of a bridge in 
visits and return visits and replies, we are impressed 

Comments on His with the conviction that the Viceroy’s present visit to 
Excellency the Viceroy's Kardchi means much to the residents and people of the 
visit bo emer 16). 13th Port and province.......... The Viceroy’s visit is felt 
A fee Ges *: (17), on all sides to,be a recognition of the thorough-going 
ide, Apl. ’ loyalty and devotion, which are shared by every section, 

and we shall not say by one section more than another, 
| for the most loyal of British subjects may be found 
in the native huts as well as in the big bungalows. Tbe Viceroy’s words in 


answer to the various deputations were anything but formal, being, in fact, 


full of.appreciation and encouragement. His Excellency’s most notable an- 


nouncement was, however, a disappointing one, namely the statement that all 
hope must be given up of the King’s embarking at Karachi on his departure 
from India after the Coronation Durbar. ‘This decision we regret, but with 
a feeling of grateful satisfaction at the knowledge that the Viceroy thought 
proper to telegraph to the King-Kmperor, though knowing that His Majesty had 
other arrangements in view, conveying to His Majesty the unanimous wish of 
Karachi: It is sufficient to know that this wish has been placed before His 
Majesty and has met with His Majesty's gracious appreciation.” [The 
Sind Journal writes :—“ The Sind Hindu Sabha’s address to the Viceroy is 
extremely temperate and reasonable and refers to some needs of Sind, but it. 
is rather disappointing in this respect that there is nothing or hardly anything 
‘Hindu’ about it........... The present policy of communal representation is 
there, anda Hindu Sabha, if it is not to become a misnomer, must speak out on 
its own. peculiar wants and grievances. Thus for instance the Viceroy coming 
for. the first time to Sind may well be told that the Hindus of Sind do not receive 
from: the local, administration that share of Zamindari land:in Sind:to which 


-are fairly entitled. The statement can be proved by means of facts and 


ny 


taken from the Blue Books.”] 
‘ | ) 


13 


< th: The Chitramaya Jagat in the course of an: article condemning the 

rs ss gyil practices indulged in during the.Shimga holidays 
‘Ignorance the cause of describes the ill effects of ignorance and observes that 
ae fallen condition of when the reign of darkness in the form of ignorance 
"Chittamaga Jagat (94°, begins, all the social and religious ties of a nation 
Mar. “are dissolved and in political matters the heavy 

aie shackles of subjection fall found its feet. It declares 
that, it is undoubtedly owing to the operation of the above yeneral law that 
Indians have been reduced to a fallen condition. It speaks of the people’s 
degeneration on all sides and specially their physical deterioration and 
declaring that the nation is at present oppressed by the winter in the form of 
adversity, concludes with an exhortation to Indians to exert themselves for 
the uplift of their nation. 


- 


12. There are some advantages as well as disadvantages of the 
| practice of importing Governors and Governors- 
Appreciation of His General every five years. Even the heaven-born 
Excellency Sir George Civil Service is shut out from these appointments. 
Clarke’s services to the Many of the Governors have in them nothing to 
Bombay gop Fc recommend except that they are the sons of their 
connection with scientiic fathers, But they are at least gentlemanly and 
education. ete 
Kesari (107), 11th Apl; Courteous unlike most of the Civil Servants. We do 
Oriental. Review (12), also now and then get good Governors of the type of 
12th Apl. Lord Reay and Sir George Clarke. The latter is 
more fortunate because he happens to be in India at a 
time when new educational ideas are in the air and when rich men are 
willing to come forward to help educational schemes. The foundation stone of 
the Central Science Institute heralds the dawn of a new era of educational 
progress. Sir George’s enthusiasm for scientific training is of long standing. 
Lord Reay did much for literary education and laid the foundation of technical 
education. Sir George saw through the present educational system and 
gathered that modern scientific education should be imparted on a larger 
scale in Indiaand invited the rich classes to supporithe scheme. He attracted 
the Ahmedabad and Bombay capitalists to support the Science Institute. 
Possibly these men had some end of their own in view, butit does not matter, 
Why did India lag behind in the matter of scientific education? As Sir 
George Clarke - said the other day, Indians from times immemorial 
concerned themselves with metaphysics. What little art and science there 
was in the country was handed down from generation to generation through 
apprentices. The old system is gone and we must adopt the new one. In 
Macaulay’s time, the fight was not between scientists and literary people but 
between literary men of twoschools. The responsibility rests, therefore, not 
on Macaulay but on Government for neglecting the claims of scientific 
education since then. Sir George Clarke came to Bombay twenty years 
after Lord Reay left our shores. ‘The intervening period was one of darkness. 
One Governor amused himself with cricket and another sought perfect quiet. 
Who knows what the progress of the next twenty years will be? The 
progress of India is not continuous. It is spasmodic. We congratulate 
Sir George Clarke on his giving a new turn to the scientific education in the 
Presidency. We approve of the practical education he has begun with a 
view to push forward the indigenous industries or as he himself expressed 
with a view to provide an antidote to the impatient political expectations. 
Why should we quarrel to-day over the future influences of practical educa- 
tion as to whether they will stunt or sharpen the political aspirations of the 
people? Time alone can answer the question properly. [The Orvental Review 
writes :—‘* His Excellency Sir George Clarke assumed the reins of his office 
at a critical time when in matters industrial and political the old was giving 
place to the new, producing novel conditions difficult to handle. It will 
stand to his everlasting credit that he threw himself heart and soul in the 
matter of the adjustment of the new with the old and bringing out a harmoni- 
ous relation between the two. He rightly perceived that the problem of 
problems of the present day was education and that a right solution of this 
would influence the progress of the country. To meet the needs of the indus- 
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0 | Was essentials necessary, te thaatelly of soience was 
wlec t: Ce r thi BO! intr re Eb was, therefore, the first 

y to. pla ce the study'of science on a high pedestal and 
, snpe sible. “Whatever may be the difference of opinion 
08 cor the Government to ‘the University, there can 
yarding the eminent services to the’ cause of the study of 
we Tenucred by He Excellency, The oné great result of his hammering 
r nauguration of the Science Institute, the foundation-stone of whioh 


His Excellency on Wednesday last.’”] 


ae at aes Ri 2 * “The addition of 200 bungalows, each occupying a plot a sniabie 
Re ee ce of an: acre in extent, and all crowded together within 
eo se " Revctouncat of M ite * limited area, will certainly not add- tothe attrac- 
| ee : rén. tiveness or the salubrity of the hill.......... It may 
Se es _ -Sdnj Vartamdn (36), benefit the hill tramway; it may benefit the hotel 
8th Apl., Eng. cols. and shop-keepers, and the working classes round 


2 | about, -but Matheran, as a health resort, would 

. - vanish.......... The hand of the speculative builder must be stayed, and the 
woods must be saved from further havoc and ravages........... The projects 
that will divest the hill of its rural features, its peace and quietness and 
delight must be jealously scrutinised.” 


14. “ ane Madras Government have decided that tiny are not prepared 
to stop fishing in the Aneekeri (Klephant Lake) 

ee. Comments on the which encircles a Jain temple at Karkal in the 
q Madras Government's §outh Kanara District. The temple was originally 
u roe to sett ~_ InN built in 1467 of the Shalivahan era, but went into 
gamers i Waskal in Conth ruins about fifty years ago since which time the 

Kanara. non-Jains of the place began to fish in the tank 

, Pragati (48), 10th Apl., which surrounds and beautifies the Basti. Some 

‘ «Eng. cols. ten years ago, Jains obtained permission to rebuild 

. the temple. Now that itis restored to part of its 

original beauty, the Jains are claiming that the fishing in the tank should be 
discontinued as being offensive to the “Jain community whose worship takes 

place there.......... The Government say that ‘no suggestion of any 
necessity to put an end to it was put forward’ when the Jains obtained 

7 permission to repair the temples. It is a0 doubt an act of grace that 
this permission was granted; but then the Jains had no reason to create 
difficulties in their own way by suggesting at that time the necessity of 

Fae preventing what was obnoxious to themselves but agreeable to many others 
at Karkal. Now that the Jains have been allowed to repair the temple at 

heavy cost, it would be only wise on the part of Government to satisfy the 

Jains by removing from the close vicinity of the temple what is the cause of 

a genuine complaint. If the fishing interests of the non-Jain public are 

thereby interfered with, the Jains may be asked to make good the loss to the 
~non-Jains; but whether that is or is not done, the Government should not 

forego the gratitude they have earned by allowing Karkal Jains the use of a 

right which they had already lost. Will Lord Hardinge take up the matter ?’ 


15. “The Jagud Vritt has since published a second article by way of 
defending its previous ebullitions and in so doing it 

The Jagad-Vrittand the has ascribed to itself views and sentiments which do 
gk a oat tan joy, Dot find a place in its first sermon. It has only descend- 
Apl toe ale . ed from Brahmini-phobia to Kokanasthi-phobia and 
ea ean ee complacently thinks as though it has His Majesty’s 
warrant for the same!!!.......... By challenging the inclusion of the Chit- 
pdvans amongst the indigenous Aryans of India, it has, by implication, 
suggested their inclusion amongst the Western races of the Aryans. That is 
indeed a still more dangerous and delicate ground for the Jagad Vrité and 
men of its views to tread upon!!!.......... The Chitpavans have come to stay 
and-the Society has accepted them as their own, and accepted them as 
Brahmins fora longer time than the most ancient aristocracies. Un- Aryanism 
elk of originis not inconsistent with Brahminism. The Dravidian Brahmins are 
Bee. as A eeeemine 8 as ay be Such is the mensnebes of the waiter.i in the J agad 
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16. " The utterances of subsidised newspapers will nes command public 
“confidencé ; so also, - ‘probably, : of: State « organs, 


“Gaggetion for the i issue. supposing these are: feasible, Our own suggestion 
of Press Communtques by © aaeR 
District officers to correct — 


‘eheabeteriante’ ths Native be made for the issue of Press communiques of the 


newspapers. right kind........... Under our proposal the District 
Sind Journal a), S0th officers will have to take careful note of what appears 
Mar. in the papers within their. jurisdiction and Press 


Notes may be issued by them or the Divisional 
Commissioners, and not necessarily by the Provincial Government alone. These 
notes should be written in an unconventional newspaper sort of style and 
should be as concise as possible, bearing in mind the limits of the space at thé 
command of most of the papers. There should be no attempt, of course, at 
coercing or unduly influencing the newspapers to whose sense of fairness the 
publication of the notes in part or in their entirety should be left, as also thé 
comments which they may deem {it to make on the official communication. 
Many of the statements, arguments and views which Government object to 
are recurring again and again in the newspapers. ‘These should be gathered 
together in book-form and the Government version or view put in juxta- 
position with them. This book, besides being supplied to the newspapers, 
will alsc be useful to District officers and others to draw upon from time to 
time in order to contradict or otherwise deal With newspaper utterances. 
Such Press Notes wil! have the advantage of being frankly official as against 
the utterances of a spacially subs idised paper which pretends to speak aS a 
public — while in reality it is only dittoing the official view.”’ 


17. Mr. 8S. B. Muzumdar, Secretary, Kirloskar Operatic Company, writes 
| to the Indu Prakash :—The “ Sphut Vivechan” which 
Comments on the pro- has been recently proscribed by the Bombay Gov- 
scription of the ook ¢rnment contained a collection of articles appearing 
called ‘‘ Sphut Vivechan. Sa thie Tie Maat Seema fice the 1907-08 
Indu Prakdsh (42), g Lumb NAGaAZIUE TOL e€ year ° 
10th Apl. ' The articles contained comments on certain plays 
which have been proscribed by Government long 
after the publication of the articles. We regret that the book should have 
contained anything objectionable, but we do not kuow to what part of the 
book Government take objection. 


18. Datto Appaji Lengarekar (Satara) writes to the Kesari:—The 
benign Government arealways thinking of improving 
Protest against the levy the coadition of the rayats. It is a great surprise 
. a water cess in the that they have not devoted any attention to the 
astern. Division of the 3. na 
Sit dna District. distressing condition of the rayats of the Kastern 
Kesari (107), 11th Apl. Division of the Satara District. A new settlement 
was made in 1871 of the Satira District. In addi. 
tion to the land assessment, a water cess. was levied which is unjust and ex- 
cessive. ‘I'he rayats construct temporary bunds at their own cost and convey 
the water of brooks to their fields. The water-courses run dry by February, 
a fact to which the touring officers can testify. Government should consider 
how much the rayats are benefited by these winding water-courses. The 
soilin our part of the country is poor and the rainfall insufficient and 
especially in Man, Khanapur and g'4sgaon tdlukas, there is always a water 
famine. The rayats construct water-courses themselves and thus protect their 
cattle and people to some extent. It is not proper, therefore, to levy a 
permanent water cess in connection with these water-courses. Government 
also charge varying rates according to the crops grown. It is unjust to levy. 
cess when Government do not spend a pie. The rata also is heavier than 
that charged for canal water. The rayat who pays an assessment of Rs. 12 


has to pay a cess of Rs. 40. Remission once in twelve years or 80 will not 


satisfy the rayats. I hope our kind Governor will inquire into the matter 
and earn the blessings of Satara rayats by removing the cess altogether. 
A similar cess was levied formerly in the district of Sholipur, but I learn that 
now it has been stopped finally. I request that a similar concession should 
be shown aut least 0 the Hastern Division of the Satara District. 


d be that more elaborate arrangements should © 
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: rite | The poe my to. be 
in * th ‘a 480 Télated to, the fact whether 
ite ‘oft ‘accidentally in the attempt to 
it away from Gama’s hand or whether he 
Ree it deliberately at the deceased. If Gama’s 
ee statement is believed as true that the gun was loaded 
os Wiha view iy s ighhaniog the tongawalla and it went off in the struggle, we 
qu sation if any English or Indian law empowers a man to frighten another 
oh a dangerous weapon. If death ensues, is it compatible with public safety 
to attribute the grievous loss of life to negligence or accident and to let off the 
accused scot-free? That failing a settlement as to the fare the tongawalla 
should lose temper is a question worthy of consideration. Really speaking, 
there is a great likelihood of the man who has to pay higher fare becoming 
e angry. Again, it is impossible to explain away Gama’s wrath on the ground 
o of his understanding the tongawalla’s words when on his own admission he 
a : understands neither English nor Hindi. Anyhow Gama had clearly realised 
that the tongawalla was unwilling to accept a lower fare and consequently he 
had no reason to follow him, and failing any settlement, to fetch a loaded 
gun and repair to the place where a fracas could be anticipated. Under 
these circumstances it is-manifest that Gama had deliberately gone back to 
. the tongawalla and we cannot believe that he was not liable for the con- 
sequences of his negligence. When in cases of EHuropeans vs. Indians a 
European Jury jumps at once to any awkward conclusion, it is incumbent 
upon the presiding Judge not to allow the scales of justice to be deflected and 
thereby to save British justice from any slur. We wish Government should 
investigate the whole question fully if they are empowered to do so. If not, 
it is their bounden duty to requisition special legislative measures for public 
safety with a view to controlling the actions of those who move about in 
public with loaded guns, just as they have resorted to repressive acts to curb 
the seditionist. So long as such steps are not taken by the Government of 
India we do not think European Juries would desist from adjudging their 
fellow-countrymen not guilty on any count. [The Rdst Goftdr writes :—We 
endorse what has been said by the Zunes of India in this connection and 
declare that if the act of the accused does not come within the purview of the 
Indian Penal Code, then it would not be safe for any one to come within 
measurable distance of a man armed witha gun. Iiaman with a loaded 
gun haggles with another and in the scuffle the gun goes off resulting in the 
death of the latter and the Jury returns a verdict of “ not guilty,” the people 
would scarcely be satisfied with the decision of the Jury. Itis but natural 
for them to regard this verdict as unjust and to expect a full inquiry in the 
matter on the part of the authorities.| 


20. It is more probable that Hector D’Gama misused his gun, 

_ provoked by an altercation with the tongawalla 
ae oe ny than that it went. off accidentally in a peor He 
15th Apl. ’ killed a poor man recklessly and left his family 
destitute. It excites indignation and grief that the 

Judge and the Jury should believe the story of the accused and acquit him. 
When the dignitaries of the temple of justice declare that it is no offence to 
go about with afully cocked guy during axfaffray and that if death takes place 
under the circumstances it is no offence, the life of a unarmed man would not 
be worth having and an armed man will carry everything before him. But 
_ would such a state of things be just and desirable? The day when the plea 
of homicide not amounting to any offence would be disallowed altogether, 
the British Government would be rendered quite durable and permanent. 
We are utterly surprised to peruse the remarks of the presiding Judge. It was 
his duty to explain the case both for the prosecution aud for the defence to 
the Jury, but his prejudiced remarks lowered unconsciously the dignity of 
justice. He need not have commented that Hector D’Gama’s case was 
of the usual type of shikaring cases and that the Jury should not convict him 
Bere. unless on dobnite fe proof. It is necessary to immediately disarm Hector 
ao D’ eae and to provide for the family of the tongawalla. [The Indu Prakdsh 
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writes:—The gross ‘miscarriage of justice was, foretold by. the people: the 


moment the news of the murder came to be known. And the forecast has 


unfortunately turned out to be true. Does Government deem it desirable 


that the idea underlying such popular sentiments should be allowed to gain: 


_ ground amongst the people ?] 


21. “Nothing creates so bad an impression~tpon the public mind as 
98h Ach Hind Vitans ly sorry, therefore, that such an instance has come 
(57), 12th Apl. to happen in this city.......... The case presents 

re several ugly features and we observe with pleasure 
that the whole of the public Press, including the Times of India, has drawn 
the attention of the Government to it. Any comment by journalists tending 
to excite race hatred and arouse race passions is unwelcome, and comments by 
Indian journalists upon cases’ of the type in question are apt to be misunder- 
stood. But the Bassein case is even more extraordinary than others of that 
nature and we shall be failing in our duty if we do not draw the attention of 
Government to it....... What would have been the decision of the Jury 
we wonder, had the position of the case been quite reverse regarding the 
principal parties. An altercation ensues, blood becomes hot, angry words are 
exchanged and yet after all this a man in full possession of his senses (for the 
accused did not plead either drunkenness or lunacy) goes to the waiting room, 
loads his gun and comes out to frighten people as he says......... And yet 
the accused is found innocent by the Kuropean Jury, and the Judge discharges 
him. Clearly this 1s a case which imperatively demands the interference 
of Government which must make it clear to hot-headed Europeans that 


the lives of tonga drivers, too, are precious and important. We have reasons 


to believe from our experience of some cases that His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke is keen on such points. We hope he will exert his influence to set 
matters right.’ [The Hind Vyaya makes use of somewhat strong language in 
commenting upon the acquittal of Gama and questions if it is in consonance 
with the principles of British justice that those who deliberately aim loaded 
guns against others and kill them in the scuffle that ensues should be acquitted 
or that shikaris should evade the clutches of the law on the plea of accident. 
The paper inveighs against the composition of the Jury and regrets that Euro- 
pean Juriesshould display unusual partiality for their countrymen while showing 
quite a contrary tendency when sitting in judgment upon Indians. It appeals 
to the Government of Bombay to interfere and correct this alleged miscarriage 
of justice and to prevent the recurrence of such incidents by laying down 
strict rules for the observance of those who, whether shikaris or otherwise, 
are in possession of dangerous weapons. | 


*22. “ Now-a-days a Jury is Jucky if it finds a Judge to agree with it, 
Assessors hardly hope for judicial endorsement. 

Relations between Asses- ‘Two cases were reported in the papers during the 
sors and Agi oO iw week just ended, in which the Assessors received the 
PR hie P') usual treatment. In a murder case at Bangalore 
er the Assessors were of opinion that the prisoner 
should have the benefit of the doubt,| so the Judge transported him for life. 
The other was a ‘political’ case tried at Dacca, where, on the Assessors 
finding the prisoner not guilty of making bombs, the Judge transported him 
for ten years. In each of these cases the Judge was in a far better position to 
weigh the evidence than is any newspaper—and so for that matter were the 
Assessors. It may be that the Judge was perfectly right ; the Assessors may 
have erred from want of experience or from a natural shrinking to condemn a 
man whom they know nothing about except what they have heard the 
prosecution adduce. But be the rights of the matter as they may, this sort of 
thing occurs a great deal too often. It is no luxury for an Assessor to waste 
his time in gratuitous attendance at the Court, and it is degrading that his 
intelligence should be consistently insulted. From the frequency with which 
Assessors’ verdicts are disregarded, without objection on the part of the High 
Court, it is evidently the official opinion that they aye unsatisfactory as aids 


ad 


to the administration of justice.” eon 
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an apparent miscarriage of justice and we are extreme- 
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§:{) equassion as Soares Tepality ry the: 
e- “pract e3 oHerostiding tickets. Doubts had been: 
| se faived oh th point long ago and Government by a 
Resolution framed arule under the Railway Act 


. Se rere A 20th, empowering the management to impose restrictions 


on. free admission to platforms in order to prevent 

overcrowding, etc. But we are afraid the general - 
cdiitton:’ is not ‘ies rely settled thereby. The Government Resolution 
lays down that restriction should not be imposed unless there is absolute 
necessity, by which we understand overcrowding at particular etations or on 
particular occasions of fares, pilgrimages, etc., when detection of fraud would: 
be extremely difficult ; but as a matter of fact we find the restriction made. 
alrnost universal. We think it not enough that the Railway management 
has given notice of its intention’; there should exist absolute necessity for 


demanding tickets. Lala Motildl was not a passenger, but he went only to 


see off a friend who did not need his ‘assistance’. But are not certain 
non-passengers, more especially Kuropeans, admitted though they may have 
no more business than to see off a friend? What is ‘ business ’, which would 
justify free admission, and what is not ‘business’? What is there to prevent 
respectable Indians being treated like the ordinary run of Europeans? ‘ The 
exclusion of some and the admission of others’, which the law authorises, 
must be based on some principle. As regards the particular case we must 


say the imposition of specially heavy costs on the respondent is a great 
hardship. 7 


~~ *24, “Last time wesaw how the Bombay Government persisted in refusing 
to supply the additional Members of the Legislative 
~The Bombay Govern. Council with the statistics of drink offences. Ti 
ment ought to publish the Government are, as they say, really anxious for the 
figures of offences due to moral progress of the people—and if they are contem- 
drink required by the pJating a course of moral instruction in schools with 
ee Rado Bahadur this object—then surely they could not do better than 
. V. Joshi at the last 
session of the Bombay publish the figures of drink offences which would 
Legislative Council. decidedly show what breaches in public morality 
Mahrdtta (11),16th Apl. this demon of drink has worked. ‘The question of 
the relation between crime and drink may now be 
taken as pretty well settled. It is practically acknowledged that drink is one 
of the strongest stimulants to crime. The reduction in the consumption of 
drink has been known to lower the crime figures. In Masterton, in New 
Zealand, the prohibitory laws are credited with having brought about an 
abnormal reduction in crime. ‘The reduction of consumption due to the 
action of the British Government is known to have resulted, in the course of a 
single year, in sending 15,000 persons less to gaol than before. Recently in 
the Punjab Legislative Council the drink question was discussed, and Govern- 
ment in reply to interpellations stated the various measures they contemp- 
lated to put a check to this evil. The Deputy Commissioner of Ferozepur 
attributed the increase of crime in 1904-08 to cheap liquor. Now cheap 
liquor means greater consumption, and greater consumption means so much 
stimulanttocrime. Insome of his recent speeches, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab admitted the growth of drunkenness in the province. Jn his 
Faridkot speech the Lieutenant- Gouernor admitted the great help that drink 
rendered to crime. He said: ‘ Men with some grievance, real or imaginary, 
when they wish to commit crimes of violence, sit down and deliberately drink 
themselves mad. ‘Then they sally outin bands and terrorize the country while 
they commit murder the devil of drink driving them on. Houses, 
cattle, men, women and children, all are destroyed in a horrible holocaust 
of drunken devilry.’ That shows the relation between crime and drink. In 
the Bombay Council, however, the question asked did not refer to the general 
relation between crime and drink, but it was confined to demanding the 
figures of offences for drunkenness alone. The question was repeated twice, 
but Government do not yet see their way to supply these figures! These 
figures are the surest indication to the spread or otherwise of ae aS 
% 


’ 


such, the prevention. of which ig, claimed by Government::as its special. 


function. Government provided the figarés in 1905 and seemed to know the 


figures during recent years as their statement that the figures stated by the 


Honourable Mr. Joshi. were not correct, would show. This evidently shows 


that they must have the figures of offences. for drunkenness in mind when they 
gave @ flat refusal to Mr. Joshi’s request. In the ) interests of public morality 
and welfare about which Government claim anxiety, and in the interest of 
their good name they ought to publish the figures.” 


29. The Kesara publishes a translation of the. pomaprorre of the Mahrdtta 
: (vide paragraph No. 34 of Weekly Report No. 14 of 
; Non-official members 1911) on the Abkari policy of Government and 
beter a remarks :—Government refuse to empower the 
inspect liquor-shops. non-official members of the Abkari Committees to 
Kesari (107), 11th Apl. inspect the liquor-shops. They are aware that the 
shopkeepers are always on the alert to deceive the 
customers. Sir George Clarke has requested non-officials to assist him in the 
work of checking the spread of the vice of drink. Government utilise non- 
official help in inspecting jails and schools. They have allowed the non-officials 
more important rights than those of inspecting liquor-shops. But still they 
refuse without a word of excuse the bare right of inspecting liquor-shops by 
men trusted by Government. How should the people interpret the action of 
Government ? 


26. Considering the differencc of opinion prevailing in regard to the 
use and effects of toddy as a drink, we wish Govern- 
Comments on the regs- ment had observed some distinction between liquor- 
trictions recently placed shops and toddy shops before fixing uniform hours 
on toddy and liquor for their closing and opening. The recent orders 
WE issued by Government on the subject need some 
Bombay Samachar (El), modification, and hence we hope most sympathetic 
10th <Apl.; Akhbar-e- itaveti Lb tis tal tn th batt 
Souddgar (18), 10th Apl.; C°2Sideration will be extended to the representation 
Rast Goftér (35), 9th made by toddy vendors to the Collector and they will 
Apl.; Kaiser-i-Hind (29), be atlowed such relief as they are entitled to. Toddy 
9th Apl. to be innocuous and harmless as a drink needs to 
be made use of immediately after extraction and 
we find among its consumers a large class of people who take it for pleasure’s 
sake. Consequently the compulsory closing of liquor-shops till a late hour 
in the morning not only causes a good deal of inconvenience to the habitual 
consumers of toddy, but does its vendors considerable harm. As regards the 
second prayer of the memorialists to allow their shops to be kept open till 
10 p.m. as before, though not so sound and forcible as the first, it at least 
deserves consideration on the ground that toddy shops will endeavour in a 
way to wean habitual drunkards from more deleterious drinks. At any rate 
the memorialists have mada out a strong case and we are sure the Collector 
will be well advised in reconsidering his decision and allowing toddy vendors 
to ply their trade as before. [In a lengthy article the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
endeavours to prove the harmlessness of toddy as a drink and protests against 
the application of the restrictisns to toddy shops. ‘The Rdst Goftdr and the 
Kaiser-i-Hind also support the representation of toddy vendors and trust 
their prayers will not fall on deaf ears. The Kaiser-i-Hind further protests 
against the enhancement of license-fees which, it alleges, has launched many 
a poor innocent family into untold difficulties.] 


27. “ We feel delighted to notice that our suggestion with regard to the 
advisability of closing two liquor-shops in the town 


Approval of the closing has had the desired effect and that Mr. Emanuel 
of certain liquor-shops at 


lates (51), 8th demand, inasmuch as he ordered the closure of all 


Apl., Eng. cols. the four shops in the two bazars for the time till it 
a be decided as to which of the two shopsin the said 
bazars be closed once for all. But what is still more gratifying is that an 
application which wa3 made to obtain permission for opening another foreign 


was pleased to make aready response to the popular 


liquor-shop in our midst has also met the same fate as the previous ones ‘of 
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tire.’ “This is as it should bé and we. te ce this opportunity to thank 
oe : ite : si : for the rondiness he is - splaying in ae the “— 


Bi “We wrote « some tank « ago: shoul His liccclincey the hameaeemdan i; 
Chief’s personal interest in the progress of tempe- 
" Batistaction at the start- rance in the British Army inthis country and the - 


ingof an Indian Army jomarkable results that have accrued therefrom. 


“— fan Spectator (), We also ventured to suggest at the time that a simi- 


15th Apl. lar movement was urgently called for in the inte- 

rests of the Native Army, especially the Sikh soldier 
whom the drink habit was ruining, body and soul. It is with pleasure, there- 
fore, that we learn that an Indian Army Temperance Association has just 
been started at Patiala under the auspices of the Commander-in-Chief and 
with the warm support of His Highness the Maharaja. General Creagh 
could hardly have rendered greater or more timely service to the fine race 
of which the Maharaja of Patiala is the acknowledged head than by organis- 
ing a protest against the vice of alcoholism amongst them.” 


29. “The awful tragedy which was enacted within the wada of the 
Kulkarni of Salumbre village (Poona) about midnight. 
Comments on the lack on Saturday makes one marvel at the depths of 


of medical assistance jgnorance, callousness and seeming indifference to 
- Ranatcen yy Raheny alter suffering which this fatality reveal. Here we 
Evening Dispatch (6) have close on two hundred men and children burned 
Lith Apl. ’ to death under the most horrible circumstances 
imaginable, and perhaps as many more seriously 
injured, and yet no effort made either to call for medical aid or to despatch 
if to the scene of the disaster. Up to Monday afternoon, when our special 
correspondent left the scene of the tragic occurrence no doctor had been 
near the place, nor were there signs of any one coming; and yet there were 
numerous cases seen of persons with ghastly burns who must have been 
suffering agonising tortures which even the most elementary medical aid 
might have helped to relieve. But though Poona contains a large body of 
medical men, both civil and military, and there is presumably medical 
attendance to be had at Talegaon, a few miles from the scene of the disaster 
and at Lonavli twenty-five miles further on, no one apparently considered it 
his duty to wire for medical assistance. In India we are so bound down 
to routine, so taken up with the thought of precedents that the poor distracted 
subordinate on whom the brunt of the work in any emergency generally falls 
is at adoss to know how to act. He goes about his duties in the way he has 
been taught to; but as telegraphing for medical aid does not figure in his list 
of instructions the thought of relieving suffering seldom or never enters into 
his calculations. We feel almost certain that if a timely call for the services 
of a few doctors had been sent to Poona there would have been found any 
number who would willingly have sacrificed their convenience and comfort in 
response to the call of duty and humanity ; but that no help was rendered at 
Salumbre is due in great part to the lack of system in the dispensing of 
medical aid which is characteristic of India. This is a matter which merits 
the attention of Government, for unless our boasted medical system is not to 
be a farce, some rules should be !aid down under which the Police or those in 
authority ought to be authorised to call for medical aid in emergencies 
of this sort.” 


*30. “It is pertinent to remark that such a catastrophe in England or 

| elsewhere would have at once elicited an expression 

Gujardti (24), 16th Ofsorrow and sympathy from Their Majesties. If we 
Apl., Eng. cols.; Indian recollect aright, the death of a soldier in the Sitaram 
Social Reformer (6), 16th Building accident elicited an expression of sympathy 
Apl. from the then head of the Presidency, and those 
who had suffered in an accident on one of the railway 

lines in India met with prompt sympathy.at the hands of the Viceroy. What- 
ever that may be, there are two or three lessons which this blood-curdling 
catastrophe has taught. Government ought to issue orders, asking village 


: 


21 


Patels and Kulkarnis to see that no dramatic.or religious performances are 
held in mandaps with thatched roofs, unless they ure provided with at least 
four doors which can be easily opened outside. Such a precaution can be 
easily insisted upon. Dramatic and other companies put up temporary 
structures in the mofussil. Only a few months ago such a structure was 
burnt at Ratnagiri, but fortunately for all after the performance was over. 
Even in this city theatres and other play-hous:s are not all what they ought to 
be .and we hope the authorities in the mofussil will promptly turn their 
attention to the subject........... We understand that the survivors found it 
difficult to dispose of the dead bodies. Medical help was of course impossible, 
but some steps ought to have been promptly taken to assist the people in 
disposing of the dead. The matter requires fuller inquiry, and more informa- 
tion is needed than we have.” [The Indtan Social Reformer writes :—‘‘ The 
sympathy of the whole country will go out towards the sufferers from the 
terrible catastrophe which overwhelmed the audience at a dramatic exhibition 
on Ramnavami day (the 8th instant) at Salumbre, a village near Wadgaon 
in the Poona District.......... We are surprised—we are writing on Saturday 
morning—that there have been as yet no messages of sympathy published 
from Their Excellencies the Governor and the Viceroy. They must have 
been sent, we are sure, and their timely publication would give a stimulus to 
private charity.’’| 


31. Referring to the deplorable loss of life in the fire catastrophe at 
Salumbre in the Poona District, the Jam-e-Jamshed 
Jam-e-Jamshed (28), regrets that no immediate steps should have been 
13th Apl. ;Sdnj Vartamdn taken to provide medical relief for the sufferers and 
(36), 12th Apl.; Bombay in ihis connection raises the questi f king 
Samdchir (61), 14th Apl. q iglesias, 
some permanent arrangements whereby military and 
medical aid could be made available on all occasions whenever there is a 
serious loss of life. [The Sdnj Vartamdn recognises the need of immediate 
help to the families of the sufferers, whether alive or dead, and makes a 
fervent appeal to the leaders of Bombay to open a relief fund for the »urpose. 
The Bombay Samachar, sympathising with the victims of the fire, points out 
the necessity of putting a stop to the importation of kitson lamps of inferior 
quality, which are used owing to their cheapness but are not safe and cause 
such catastrophes. It suggests the levy of a duty on them so as to prevent 
them from finding their way to Indian markets. Another remedy it suggests 
is that in the mofussil the authorities should be informed of such big assem- 
blages so that they may be enabled to take precautions, The paper further 
suggests that steps should be taken to give assistance to the families of 
the victims. | 


*32. “ Recently there was some questioning in the House of Commons 

on the ways of the Indian Police, especially about the 

Comments onacase of allegation against them that they torture prisoners 
Police torture reported jn their custody. Mr. Montagu cooly stated in his 
from Rajahmundry yenly to the House that very drastic measures 


(Madras). we k . 
11), 16th Were being taken in India for preventing such 
aii a) misuses of authority. It may suit the India Office 
to stifle inquiries by giving such replies, but the 
drastic steps spoken of do not seem to meet the situation effectively.......... 


Just on the heels of Mr. Montagu’s assurance, strangely enough, we have the 
report of a Police-torture case from Rajahmundry. We give the facts of the 
case a8 summarised by the T'ribune of Lahore. [Here the paper gives a long 
account of the case.]...... .. With all this, the Policemen accused of torture 
are discharged and escaped quite safe! It may be noted that in this case 


circumstances were favourable to the prisoners under Police custody. One of | 


them had already, before being put in the lock-up, anticipated ill-treatment and 
petitioned the Sub-Magistrate. The Police gave an assurance that there was no 
sround forsuch fears. The Magistrate, to convince himself of the truth of the 
assurance of the Police, paid a surprise visit to the Police Thana, insisted on 
visiting one of the lock-ups in person, and so could find out that there was death 
of one of the prisoners. Jt was only this surprise visit that gave him a full 
knowledge of the conditions, and evidently handicapped the Police in making 
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1S CASy for. th moselves. ‘They already, as the trying Magistrate said, 
ered with the deceased’s mother in asking her to. ssy that her son died 
ileptic fita and the head constable produced : fabricated search registers. 
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s Un jer the ¢ircumstances are not the public justified in their allegations about 
‘Policetorture? Is there no foundation of truth in their charges? In this case 


the Magistrate set a very good example in insisting upon seeing things for 
himaelf by his surprise visit. If Government order that Magistrates and 


judicial offisera and some non-official gentlemen specially empowered should 


pay surprise visits to police stations, that would be a check on the tendency of 
the Police to torture prisoners, a tendency which has been showing itself so 
frequently of late.’’ 


383.. Commenting on the piiaidligs of Mr. Muhammad Ibrahim, the 
Muslim Herald suggests that the post of the Protec- 
Suggestion thata Euro- tor of Pilgrims should be abolisked and its duties 
ean Police Officer should assigned to an experienced and able European Police 

Renna a waka, Inspector who will render greater assistance to the 

agg a; Hajis. than has hitherto been the case and thus 
Muslim Herald (146), 

17th Apl. better carry out, the intentions of Government in 


creating the appointment. 


34. “We are sure the educated section of our people throughout 
the whole country will be gratified to ‘learn 
Claims of Indians to that Dr. P. UC. Roy, the eminent Indian scientist, 


me Sayers Education hes been promoted by Government from the 


: Provincial Branch to the Imperial Branch of the 
sai. eer, — wechass Indian Educational Service. The creation by the 
Government of India of an inferior and a@ superior 
branch of the Indian Educational Service has long been protested against 
by the entire indigenous Press of the country, for the latter is practically 
reserved for Europeans, But we think there cannot be any stronger condem- 
nation of the policy than the fact that an eminent Indian scientist like 
Dr. P. C. Roy, who has acquired European reputation for his high attainments 
in science, should be obliged to. rot for a number of years in the inferior 
branch of that service through no fault of his save that he is not a Kuropean. 
In this connection our esteemed contemporary of the Leader of Allahabad 
quite appropriately remarks as follows :—‘ Fair science frowns not on race, 
but the Government. of India does—does, notwithstanding the Sovereign and 
the Parliament’s plighted word to the contrary. This ought not to be’.” 


Legislatt sn. 


390. “ We are afraid Lord Hardinge did an injustice, both to Government 
and to the educated Indian public, when he ascribed 
Comments on the new the improved political situation to the ‘restraining 
aK: Meetings Act. influences’ of the Seditious Meetings Act. ‘Lhe 
ind Journal (17), 30th Pp 
Mies ress and other prosecutions, the New Press Act as 
- wellas other repressive measures have no doubt 
overawed not only the seditionist writers but have even smothered a deal of 
moderate but plain speaking. Nevertheless more is due to the conciliatory 
measures and still more conciliatory attitude of the Government, both in 
India and in England.......... Such being the case, the main argument for 
placing the Seditious Meetings Act permanently on the Statute Book falls to 
the ground, and we must, with Mr. Gokhale and his non-official colleagues, 
regard that Act not only as a blot on India’s name but a blunder from the 
Government’s own point of view. Weare rather pained to observe that 
during the debate Mr. Ali Imam, the Law Member, cut a sorry figure as an 
extreme apologist of official action and did not show even to men like 
Mr. Gokhale the courtesy which both Lord Minto and Lord Hardinge have 
themselves condescended to show. Mr. Jmam’s tone affords an unfavourable 
contrast to the dignified, restrained and strictly-within-the-limits-of-duty 
attitude of the retired Law Member, Mr. Sinha, in dealing with the faults, 
real or fancied, of some of his countrymen.” 
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86. In our opinion Government have dona wall in placing the Seditious 
Meetings Act permanently on the Statute Book and 


fF f 
ho ae a (138), Oth that the opposition of many. of our contemporaries 


Apl; Kalpataru (104), 9th 


Apl. stands is substantially gmended and there is no 


— likelihood of its provisions being misused against the 
liberties of the people. Liberty of speech has more 
often — abused than liberty of the pea to mislead the masses to the path of 
sedition and therefore the Seditious Meetings Act will go a great way in 
uprooting the evil from our midst. Government by enacting the measure 
have merely discharged their duty of protecting the minds of the ignorant 
and the illiterate from being influenced and inflamed by sedition-mongers. 
(The Kalpataru, on the other hand, strongly deprecates the placing of the 
Act permanently on the Statute Book. ] 


*37. “The Special Marriage Bill introduced by the Honourable Babu 
Bhupendra Nath Basu in the Imperial Legislative 

Comments onthe Hon- (Council is now before the public. And though it 
ourable Mr. B. N. Basu's cannot be regarded as a very urgent measure, yet 
Special Marriage Act there can be no two opinions as to its impor- 
Amenieens Tall. pinions as toits impor 
Mahratta (11), 16th Apl. tance.......... The only change sought to be effected 
is one relating to the professed negation of the 

original religion to which either of the parties to the marriage “belong. And 
supposing the Bill is allowed to pass, the Hindu community will hardly feel 
any change in its organic structure or the government of the relations bet- 
ween the different sects.......... The Brahmos are a sort of power in Bengal, 
that is to say, the province whose privilege itis just at present to lead 
national thought in various departments. Indeed they have shown that 
depth of enthusiasm for liberty, which as a rule characterises thoughtful non- 
conformists all the world over. The attitude which the Hindu nation will 
take up towards such a section is clear........... The name Hindu again is 
one which the Brahmos themselves never really disliked........... The 
Brahmos were somewhat indifferent as to the name. But that was evidently 
because their name was then not really in jeopardy. The self-consciousness of 
the Muhammadans was then hardly in evidence. The Christians were anegli- 
gible quantity. And noone had even dreamed of Machiavellian circulars 
of Census Commissioners. The Brahmos were no doubt conscious of the 
departure they were making, but not of the danger to their nationality. If a 
negation of faith was required of them by the Act of 1872, it appeared to them 
less as a blow aimed at their nationality than as a peace offering to the ortho- 
dox people of all nationality.......... But everything has changed since then, 
including the attitude of the Brahmos and the attitude of the Government 
towards the Hindu Society. By the same stroke of destiny while the 
Brahmos were impelled within the pale of Hinduism by a sort of centripetal 
force, the Government have been by a centrifugal force, as it were, driven to 
dislike Hindus and to take the Muhammadans or generally the non-Hindus 
in their favour. The Brahmos while now not caring less for their liberty of 
action have been taught to care more for their nationality.......... The very 
fact that the Brahmos have shown an anxiety to remain within the fold of 
Hinduism has instinctively led the community to open its mental doors to the 
returning prodigal son and to kill the fat calf of exclusive sentiment which 
consisted only in the denial of the name Hindu tothem. And when ortho- 
doxy and heterodoxy have thus made it up between them and joined hands 
over unmeaning differences, the Government has no business to stand 
between and to seek to perpetuate the cleavage by refusing to modify the 
Act of 1872. They cannot in the first place allege that the new Bill would 
interfere with the religious customs of the non-Hindu nationalities. But 
even there Mr. Basu has expressly offered to confine the Bill only to the 
Hindus for whom it is obviously meant. For this reason we regard the 
opposition offered to the Bill by some of the Muhammadan members of the 
Supreme Council as unnecessary and unreasonable,” 


to the measure is uncalled-for. The Act as it now 
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_ ¢988.°The Honourable -Mr. Basu’s Special Marriage Act Amendment Bill 
‘eae ati a ae She is 80 Wide in its scope that it “will hardly be accepted 
aN PRRTO CON 9th Apt. either ‘by. the Government of India or by the Hindus 
general - Ite: provisions are likely to:deal-a fatal blow to the foundation of 
Hives iatintey: If it is not possible to regard the progeny of a Hindu 
woman by a non-Hindu or of a woman of alien religion by a Hindu as 
members. of the Hindu community, how can they acquire all the rights 
- of inheritance according to Hindu custom? As under various religious faiths 
the rules of-inheritance are different a great confusion would result in the 
application of the rules of Hindu Law to the issue of such marriages. Mr. 
Basu's Bill also vitally affects the distinguishing feature of Hindu Society 
which regards marriage as an inviolable sacrament too sacred to be lightly 
treated and refuses to consider it as acontract. [In conclusion the paper 
exhorts Hindu Society to labour towards the maintenance of all ceremonial 
observances in their true significance and to strongly oppose the introduction of 
innovations: 1f they really desire to preserve the sacred character of their 
marriage relationship.| 


39. “From a perusal of the Wakf Bill introduced by the Honourable 
Mr. Jinnah a few days back in the Imperial Legisla- 
Comments on the Wakf tive Council it will be seen that itis intended simply 
wif Hag (48), 8th Ap, *° codify and define the law of wak -alalaulad, while 
ae ser * the general law of wakf will be governed by the 
Muhammadan Law. This is precisely what the 
Muhammadan community has been demanding from Government ever since 
the adverse decisions of the Privy Council.......... Government may be anxi- 
ous not to set at naught the decisions of the Privy Council, but since those 
decisions have vitally affected aver six crores of His Majesty’s subjects, it is 
proper that the Government of India should come forward to satisfy the 
wishes of such a large section of the Indian population. When the Bill was 
introduced, the Honourable Mr. Harle said thatthe attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India in regard to the matter would be one of benevolent neutra‘ity. 
But ‘ benevolent neutrality’ alone will not suftice; the Government must 
evince their active sympathy with it when it comes up before them for final 
discussion,” 


Eng. cols. 


Education. 


*40. “Private advices from England, we are now told, state that the 
petition for the proposed University of India, now 
Objection to denomina- in the hands of the India Office at London, was 
tional Universities. submitted to the King-Emperor for a Royal Charter 
Indian Soctal Reform- ome months ago, and there is a chance of its bein 
er (6), 16th Apl. 5 
pranted ata no distant date.......... A later tele- 
gram says that efforts are being made by the promo- 
ters of the proposed University of India and Pandit Malaviya’s Hindu Uni- 
versity to amalgamate the two schemes and to work jointly rather than sepa- 
rately.......... In a leading artiele printed in the issue of 7th August last, we 
had clearly expressed our apprehensions: about Mrs. Besant’s University. 
The controversy that has since begun and is still being vigorously carried on 
in Madras does not incline us to-abate one word of what we said nine months 
ago. We do not know if the Secretary of State and His Majesty have been 
informed that there exists astrong and growing body of distrust in this 
country of the Theosophical Society. If they have not been, it is an omis- 
sion which the Government of India should take the earliest opportunity of 
rectifying. As regards Pandit Malaviya’s scheme, the public are at a disad- 
vantage in that no authoritative statement of its character has been issued as 
yot.......... We earnestly trust that His Majesty and his advisers will not 
feel obliged to accord their countenance to some scheme bearing the Hindu 
name, simply because they have made up their mind to grant a.charter toa 
i Cena University at Aligarh, and it may seem one-sided not to show 
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: similar consideration to a Hindu movement. We regard the Muhammadan 
University as a retrograde step, and should be glad if His Majesty declined 
to give the sanction of his approval to it. But there is scarcely any room for 
such a hope after His Excellency the Viceroy’s reference to the projected 
Moslem University in one of his speeches at Lahore. The matter apparently 
has entered the region of ° settled facts ’ and any protests against it are likely 
to be of no avail. We trust, however, that the question of a Hindu Univer- 
sity will be considered on its own merits and not decided upon asa measure 
dictated by general policy issuing out of the decision in the case of Aligarh. 
The two cases are not analogous. Aligarh College was first started and 
the Aligarh University is infended to promote and popularise English educa- 

tion and. Western ideas among the Muhammadan community which was 
and is still largely aversetothem. ‘The Hindu University, if one comes 
into being, will have for its main object not to awaken a reluctant community 
to the benefits of modern education. It will have for its object rather to give, 
modern education a secondary place by giving precedence to whatever its 
promoters happen to regard as the essential constituents of Hinduism. Now, 
social evolution in the light of modern ideas is purifying Hinduism of its 
accidental and temporal accretions and is gradually bringing into relief its 
essential and universal principles. We should view with concern the 
establishment of any institution, under the auspices of His Majesty, which 
would be likely to interfere with this wholesome, natural process. The study 
of Hindu Philosophy, Psychology and Ethics on modern lines are important ' 
objects, and we should be glad of any institution instituted with the object of i 
fostering them. But anything beyond that would not only be futile but i 
mischievous. ‘To some of our Hindu readers it may seem that the opinions 
expressed above do not take account of the position of the Hindus in the 
face of the Moslem movement for especial and separate institutions. But it 
is especially because of the latter that the Hindus ought to cling more closely 
than ever to the ideal of a common nationality irrespective of caste or creed, 
Although the Government of Jndia have found it expedient to countenance a 
denominational movement, it 1s opposed to the spirit of the age and must, in ) 
course of time, come into conflict with the spirit of the age.” | 


41. “His Excellency, in laying the foundation stone of the Sir | . 
oy _, (©. Jehangir Public Hall, expressed the hope that the 4] 
The Sir Gowas]1 [niversity would see its way to contributing half a 
J wsersg™ Hall a Unl- jakh and using the Hall for examination purposes. ! | 
ve idan Spectator (7), Sit C. Jehangir has made it a condition that the Hall a! 
18th Api. - is to be used for ‘ examinations of the University of 
Bombay, when no other accommodation is available.’ 
It is quite conceivable that difficulties may arise in future in the construction 
of language ofthis kind. We do hope that persons in charge of the Hall will 
readily grant the use of it whenever the University asks the permission. But 
is it desirable that any one should have the power of telling the University 
that other accommodation being available somewhere or other, and on some 
terms or other, the permission cannot be granted? Has the University not 
been recently reminded that innocent-looking conditions in documents may 
prove too serious? May not the words be changed ?” 


42. The reverence for the preceptor and parents which characterised 

the students of the past has recently been giving 

Comments on the new Way to insubordination. This is due to the weaken- 
disciplinary rules for ing of the restraining influence of the parents at 
schools and colleges. home and of the teachers in the school. As a result 
Kdthidwdr and Mahi of this, we have been marking that they are being 
Kantha Gazette (66), Sth @rawninto politics and owing to their lack of judgment, 
Apl. into forming false notions of patriotism. This state 
of affairs has led the Bombay Government to 

formulate certain disciplinary rules, which, though they appear at first sight 
to be rather stringent, are necessitated by the circumstances of the case, ‘I'he 
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is: imy ad by. the aaviieilnnes Resolution are quite proper and sre bound 
> o the students. At the same time, it must be said that the 
Iation ahi ald be “— into effect evened 80 that the innocent might not 


“48 _ « Mr Fox-Pitt, the Vice-President of the Moral Education League in 
ngland, is now on a visit to India in the hope 

Yudian literature should thet he may be able both to gain experience for 

be drawn upon in the the assistance of the work in England and also to 


preparation of the pro- assist the movements in this country. We learn 


Oe pte’ ith that text-books are being prepared for introduction 
Ath Apl., Eng. cols, ‘in Indian schools and colleges under his direction. 
We would suggest that in preparing those books 
the best literature and more especially Indian literature should be drawn 
upon.......... Wethink that the men entrusted with the work would utilise 
to alargs extent such books as the‘ Epics of India” by R. C. Dutt, Edwin. 
Arnold@’s ‘ Ideals of India’, Toru Dutt’s ‘ Ancient Ballads and Legends’ and 
‘Cradle Tales of Hinduism’ by Sister Nivedita. We hope the books under 
preparation will meet the requirements mentioned by His Excellency the 
Governor at the Moral, Civic and Sanitation Conference held in Bombay last 


year.” 


44. “The Hostel fee of the Dayaram. Jethmal Sind College is going 
to’ be again enhaneed. It was originally Rs. 18 per 
‘Protest against apro- term, it was raised to Rs. 23 some years ago, and 
posed increase of the it is to be further raised to Rs. 28. One plea put’ 
Hostel fee im. the Dayd- forward for such enhancement is that the expendi- 
ram Jethmal Sind College. ie tein F tb 
Sind Journal (17), 33th ‘ure on the upkeep of the Hostel cannot be met out 
Apl. of the: receipts that: come in from the present scale 
of fees. This will indeed be news to many. Why 
the expenditure should exceed. the substantial receipts, we cannot understand. 
In any case,, it cannot be denied that Rs. 28 per term—with extra payment 
for: vacation time if a. student chooses. to stay on or come and stay for a 
fortnight or so—is in itself a very heavy hostel fee for a single term; it is 
too heavy, if not per se, at least for many parents, even when we consider 
that she: MetharAm Hostel quarters are quite splendid and it is a luxury to 
live: in. them........... May it not be that the sume extravagance which was 
displayed: in. building palatial quarters for youthful students, many of them 
coming from: the middle and poorer classes, characterises also the maintenance 
of the Hostel? And is all the expense incurred. on account of the students 
alone? We trust the College Board will investigate these points. We are 
almost sure substantial retrenchment can be made if proper care is exercised. 
We would. go a little further and say that having regard.to the fact that the 
Hostel fee is: already: very heavy, and that the College fee is equally so— 
Rs..]00 a year—the Board: should be generous enough not.to mind a little 
deficit. in. a particular department of the College.” 


Railways. 


45. While complaining of the neglect of the Railway authorities in failing 
: to reserve first class accommodation at Lahore in 
Grievances of third spite of due notice, a writer in the Indian Spectator 
class Railway passengers, gays :—‘ The hardship mentioned above is nothing, 
Indian Spectator (7), compared with. the treatment of third class passen- 
15th Apl.; Kdthidwdr ar | 
and Mahi Kdntha Gazette 8°%8 00 almost all lines—the preventible troubles, 
(66), 9th. Apl: privations and insults to which they are subjected. 
They are often packed like sheep, specially during 
a fair or a pilgrimage. For years they have been carried in trucks, like 
cattle or ballast, though: paying the full fare. It is only now that the 


authorities have begun to consider if the fares in this case should be 


_ Teduced. .Let. us hope the reduction will be effected in: course of the 


present generation. As: to: overcrowding in ordinary trains and the absence 
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of convenience necessary for human beings, that is a matter of daily 
experience. You may see any day men and women huddled together, 
getting in and out through the’ windows, insulted by railway servants 
aa well as by the more rowdy of their fellow-passengers. This writer once 
saw a number of women getting out in a condition that they must have 
felt as worse than death. He called the attention of a member of thé Rail- 
way Board to this deplorable breach of public decendy. That géhtleman 
shared his regret, but said the rolling stock had run short all over the world. 
Was this a valid excuse? Do gentlemen of the. Railway Board know that 
women in & delicate condition have to travel long distances without places of 
convenience provided for them? ‘They are human enough to know what this 
-means to hundreds upon hundreds every day. And these are the passengers 
from whom the Railway Companies reap their golden harvest........... But 
the people themselves are learning how to assert themselves. They will 
refuse before long to be driven like cattle on railway platforms, or be cooped up 
as worse than criminals. It is not from the orators and ink-slingers of India, 
nor from the turbulent frontier tribes, that we need to apprehend trouble, so 
much as from the long-suffering masses beginning to realise their rights 
under a just and enlightened Government.” [The Kdthidwdr and Mahi 
Kdntha Gazette wtites:—We have time and again been raising our voice 
against the hardships being inflicted upon third class passengers on the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway. There is no resting accommodation for long journey 
passengers, and no waiting rooms provided for them. The subordinate 
railway servants harass them like anything and the Station Muster winks at 
all this. This is specially the case at Anand where the passengers have to pass 
through a dark underground passage, which is not lighted at all during the 
day-time, and very dimly lighted at night, and is further full of foul smells. 
The Station Master is utterly indifferent to the convenience of the passengers. 
We implore the Chief Agent and the Traffic Manager as well as the District 
Officer to see the underground passage for themselves. | 


46. Some merchants writing from Vijapur inform us that the Station 
staff does not allow coolies or even private servants 
Alleged high-handedness to go on the platform so that it is very difficult to 
of Railway employés at Vi- remove the luggage. Respectable passengers are 
japur — (Ahmedabad fonlly abused in the presence of their wivés and 
P pom. Railway). daughters. Even platform pass-holders are hindered 
ujaradtt Punch (26), | ) | : 
9th Apl. from getting on to the platform. The Police, 
though they have no right to do anything of the sort, 
inspect tickets, and if any one tries to expostulate, they abuse and even beat 
him. A clerk of the well-known local merchant Beherchardas Purshotamdas, 
who was carrying valuables worth nearly Rs. 1,500, was beaten and kept in 


custody by the Police for two hours and released late at night. 


*47. “The firm of Killick Nixon and Company have very largely identi- 

fied themselves with the carrying trade of the fertile 

_ Comments on the pro- province of Gujarat, both by land and sea, and their 
jected Gujarat Railways now venture, the Gujarat Railways Company, pro- 
a Fst, (33) 1th Ap). mises to be as sound a concern as the other lines 
ae P’’ under their control which already feed the Bombay, 

Baroda and Central India Railway......... We have 
not yet risen to the construction of Railways by purely Indian agency (unless 
we reckon the Matheran and Darjeeling lines), but the Gujarat Railways 
represent a welcome approach to swadeshism. ‘The capital is largely raised 
in the country—it is the country’s own fault if it does not subscribe it all— 
and the lines thus started are free from many of the handicaps with which a 
railway started by Government begins. For one thing, there is much greater 
economy exercised in the higher appointments, and for another, there is not 
so much liability to strangulation at birth with red-tape. The economic 
objections to railways which used to be urged’ do not apply to enterprises for 
which the capital is found on the spot, and of which the profits do not leave 
the country. Swadeshi- railways in‘a fertile country we may reckon as an 
undiluted advantage to the inhabitants,” 


Eng. cols. 
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t published by Government on the working of the Loeal 
~~. ‘Boards in the’ year 1909-10 shows slackness in 
the report managemént and indifference on the part of some 
of Local electorates to avail themselves of the right of self- 
government ‘conferred by Government. In many 
aT ~~ gases it has been found that the burden of the work 
th. Apl. has fallen on the official element, owing to the 
hele oes . apathy of the non-official members. It is difficult 
to say what this is due to. The non-official members complain that owing to 
the preponderance of the official element, which generally carries everything | 
before it,.and the dislike of non-official independence by some offivials, truly 
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_ public-spirited people are not willing to come forward to work on the Local 


Boards. It is necessary to institute an independent committee to find out 
the true state of affairs. 


49. Now that an enormous sum has been permanently placed at the 
: disposal of the City Improvement Trust the public 
Comments on the of Bombay deem it incumbent upon that body to 
schemes laid down by the enter upon the improvement of the most insanitary 
Bombay gle omy “a ‘wo parts of the city which have been not only a stand- 
Cie ieencanent Trust 2g danger to public health buta disgrace to this 
Vine Jamshed (28), Vast city, as well as to provide healthy residential 
12th Apl. quarters for the labouring and the middle classes 
, which have been hit hard by the abnormal rise in 
rents. But considering the programme the Government have laid down for 
the Trust, the projects for avenues scem to be based on a keen desire to beau- 
tify the city at the costof other pressing works. Consequently there seems 
less likelihood of the Trust undertaking to meet the most urgent needs of the 
people. While on the one hand the Trust is anxious to increase the rents 
in its chawls it is regrettable on the other to find that body spending consi- 
derable amounts of money on the city’s magnificence and splendour. At the 
present moment Bombay does not stand much in need of wider avenues but 
is anxious fo see its insanitary parts removed. 


50. ‘ The Press Note the Government puolished the other day shows that 
: the financial difficuities of the Improvement Trust 
Indu Prakdsh (42), have all beeh more than removed......... The Trust 
10th Apl., Eng. cols. = = willhave now its coffers overfull. How will they 
use the resources newly placed at their command ? 
We hope they will not spend them allon mere beautifying Bombay, or on 
such over-grand projects as the proposed Hastern Avenue, or on such schemes 
for the rich only as costly reclamations, Let them improve the dark spots 
that still remain in the city. And let them not think of raising the rents 
of-the chawls for the poor they have built. One suggestion we should like to 
make to them specifically. Let them in those highly congested and over- 
built parts, for which they cannot inaugurate extensive improvement schemes, 
buy sowe houses in the middle and simply destroy the existing buildings and 
leave the sites as open spaces. The interspersing of the city with such open 
space, of from 2 to 5 acres, with or without gardens, will do much more to 
improve tke general health of the city than promenades and huge roads even 
of the Princes’ Street and Sandhurst Koad type,” 


51. .*‘The Honourable Sir Pherozeshah M, Mehta’s election to be the 

f | President of the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
Comments on the for the ensuing year supplies to our mind the un- 
election of Sir P. M.  mistakable indication that the forces of enlightened 
oe ne oF hesitant: public opinion have ultimately triumphed over the 
rae < s & om *Y obstinate factiousness and irreconcilable opposition | 
Gujardt : Mitra - (96), Of a handful of men who now and then with self- 
9th Apl:,: Eng. cols.; aggrandising personal ambition dictate and even 
Praja: Bandhu- (84), 9th force their choice on public bodies. ‘That the 
Apl., Hing. cols. =... . Bombay Corporation has refused to be made the 
a victim of such cliquism speaks indeed volumes for 


’ + 


the good sense and independence, individually and collectively, ot ‘the 
‘foremost public body in Western India. The father cf the Corporation and 
‘in fact: its most distinguished member, Sir Pherozeshah, of all deserved 
this unique distinction.” [The Praja Bandhw writes :—* We are glad to find 
that in spite of the best efforts of-his opponents, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta has 
been elected President of the Municipal Corporation of Bombay for the coming 
‘year........... It appears that the competition this time was very keen between 
the three competitors, but it is gratifying to note that the choice has ultimately 
fallen upon the worthiest among them.......... Thus he will have the opportunity 
of offering the first welcome to His Majesty the King-Emperor’ atid Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress as soon as they set their feet on Indian soil. 
This is as it should be, for it is an undisputed fact that Sir Pherozeshah, the 
uncrowned King of Bombay, is the most ‘fitted to discharge that duty.’’] 


52. Referring to the list of Government nominees to the Municipal 
Board at Surat for the current official year the Deshi 

Comments on the Gov- Mitra remarks:—The selection made by Govern- 
ernment nominations to ment has failed to meet with public-approval, for 


a urat Municipal many retired citizens who are capable of doing 
Deshi Mitra (23), 13th service to the city have been omitted from the list. 
Apl. In view of the fact that only a limited number of 


members was to be selected by Government all could 
not be nominated on the Board, but the present selection is hardly satis- 
factory. It is, therefore, hoped that Government would not fail to put in 


men like Rao Bahadur Khandubhai, Messrs. Madhuvacharam, Moulvie and 
others whenever a casual vacancy occurs. 


53. ‘ There is again a talk about under-ground drainage for Hyderabad, 
| with a little bit of earnestness of purpose this time. 
A protest against pro- We understand that the revered seniors of the city 


posed under-ground (Corporation met insolemn conclave the other day to 
drainage for Hyderabad ¢onsider the question. But we think that 
—_— before embarkin hah dertaking, th 
Sookhres (58), Sth gon such a huge undertaking, the 
Apl., Eng. cols. City Fathers of Hyderabad should call for some 
expert advice and find out the condition of affairs 
that obtains in their midst and whether Hyderabad is suited for under-ground 
drainage. It is believed in certain quarters that itis the under-ground drain- 
age of Karachi which plays a prominent part in the growth and dissemination 
of plague and enables it to offer so congenial a habitat to it........ .. Sound 
drainage and other sanitary works are undoubtedly the ideals which all civic 
bodies should strive after, but to be able to achieve these ideals there must be 
a sufficient abundance of funds in the Municipal exchequer. We know only 
too well how in the case of the Karachi Municipality such gigantic measures, 
undertaken presumably at the pressing instigation of the officials, have proved 
instrumental in bringing the Corporation to the verge of bankruptcy and 
reducing it from a position of comparative affluence to one of wretched im- 
pecuniosity ; how it has been obliged because of its folly in undertaking more 
than it was financially in a position to execute, to pile up the taxes 
and continually add to the existing burdens of an already long suffering and 
hard-pressed people. The fate of Karachi must be a warning and an example 
to other Municipalities that embark on large undertakings without regard to the 
means at their command and to the future consequences resulting from such a 
suicidal folly.” 


Native States. 


04, In continuation of its article reported in paragraph 71 of Weekly 
Report No. 14 of 1911, the Baroda Gazette writes :— 

A new Press Act for [nour opinion, the existing Press regulations are in no 
ne. da Gazette (39), 2Y inadequate. Howsoever innocent might be the 
17th geR Saydjé Vioy present intentions of the Baroda Government in 
(124), 13th Apl. “fraiing this Bill, there is“a risk of its being admi- 
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. District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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oS. s : ! Thakor of — 6 e * , ’ * 8 % # fe 2 45 
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(As té stood on the Ist April 1911.) 
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Mo:.| Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, | ee Name, caste and age of Editor, —— 
ENGLISH. 

1 | Angilo-Indian Empire | Bombay .. «| Weekly... Charles Palmer ; Anglo-Indian ; 48 ee} 1,000 
2 Bombay East Indian eee Do, eve soo} Do. eee J. Jd. de Abreo ; East Indian 5 46 see eee 300 
8 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ... — «| Daily ove Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 55 ... 4s 600. 

can Herald. | 
4 | East and West... | Bombay ... «| Monthly ... Behr4mji Merwinji Malabéri, J. P, ; Parsi ; 900 
5 | Evening Dispatch... w-| Poona oce eee] Daily ove P, J. Kennedy ; European; 88 eee ove 500 
6 | Indian Social Reformer .... Bombay ... ooo) Weekly... Kamakshi Natardjan B.A,, 3 ; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahmo) ; 40. 
7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of| Do ose eee] Do. ove Behr4mji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 600 
India and Champion. 60. 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...; Do. ove «--| Monthly ... S. M. Ratnagar; Parsi; 47 oe «of 1,000 
9 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karaehi ... ooo Weekly ae Chainrdéi BakasrdiAdvani ; Hindu (Amil); 35 500 
10 | Kéthidwar Times... oo Rajkot =... ee+| Daily oe Manshankar J. Chayya; Hindu (Visnagar 200 
| Brahman); 28. 
‘11 | Mahratta ove eve) POONE = — ae ooo] Weekly... Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LLB. ; 700 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdhman), 

12 | Oriental Review ... | Bombay ... ont DOs ‘it R. 8. Rustomji; Parsi; 40 ... ss ae 

13 | Phenix... ove .| Karachi... e--| Bi-weekly ... Jdffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 58... 

14 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona... -e| Daily ave Céwasji Temulji; Parsi ; 54 ove ee 

and Military Gazette. 

15 | Railway Times ... ...|. Bombay ... | Weekly... Stephen H. Kearsey ; European ; 63 veel 
16 | Sind Gazette noe “ Karachi ove eo-| Daily oo nee Mr. Cowan ; European ; 50 ... ese eee 
17 | Sind Journal... .. Hyderabad eoo|. Weekly ... -/Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu) 

(Amil) ; 42. 
Anato-GusaRa’TI. 
| 
18 | Akhbar-i-Soudagar .»»| Bombay... eel Daily ove Byramji Bomanji Patel ; Parsi; 40 sas 
19 | Apakshapat saa - Surat ore eel Weekly... Mrs. Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 
| diali; Parsi ; 30. 
20 | A’rya Prakash... +» Bombay eee ess| Do. ia Makanla4l Mathurbhai .Gupt ; Hindu (Pal- 
shies | lidar) ; 30. 
31 | Broach Mitra ‘an a ‘Broach ... c—. Ith ies Trikaml4l Harindth Thakor ;: Hindu (Ksha- 
triya) ; 25. 
22 | Coronation Advertiser . Ahmedabad ar ae arn Narotamdads Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu; 
| (Dashalad Bania) ; 36. 
23 | Deshi Mitraé “ - Surat ‘in | Do, én -| Maganlél Kikébhai; Hindu (Shr4wak Ba- 
| nia); 36. 

24 | Gujarati... wwe ee Bombay ove owt Dei Te Ichchh4r4m Surajram Desii ; : Hindu (Shri- 

mali Brahmin) ; 54. — | 

25 Gujarat Mitra eee eee Surat eco ° eee Do. eee Shawaksha H. Khasukhan > Parsi ; 86 Sih 
26 | Gujarati Punch ae ». Ahmedabad ee! Do. ee SomélAl Mangsjaie Shah; Hinda (Mesri) 3,400 

atl, Soci : “ Bania) ; 35. | ee 

27 ttl ha ig phy OMNO  na  al Do. ove Burjorji Navroji Appkhtyér ; ‘Pérsi;.52 ...) . 800 

28 | Jaém-e-Jamshed .. +. Do, ooo o++| Daily eee Pirozshih Jebéngir Behramji Marzban,| : 4,250 

; alee : | | M.A., ; Parsi; 35. , : | 
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we] Weekly 0k. Frimji Kiwasji Mehta ; Parsi; 56... | 2,800: 
“80.13 ‘el De, cw ava Tanshedji Frémiji ; Parsi ; OE ge al 
1 | gi va:| Bi-weekly... ...| Manshankar , , ohhaye Hind (Visnagar| 500 
: iH pe i . Ni 3 Bréhmin) ; ? 5, a 
be a eee Weekly he ane eeeece eee 
88 £ eee Do. eee eee Jehangir Sorabji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi ; 36 eee 4,000 
3h Pp es| Do, aes ...| dagjivandas §. Trivedi; Hindu (Shrimali 2,100 
Be ee Brahman) ; 81. 
85 |R ve|"Do. ane._—sve| Palllonji Burjorji Desai; Parsi; 50  ——...| 1,000 
36 | | Daily .:. «| Bustamji Narsarwénji Vatcha-Gdndhi;| 7,000 
BGs 3 Parsi; 45. 
‘87. | Shri Sayéji Vijays .«| Baroda wo| Weekly ... ees — Ambarém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,000 
38°) Suryi Prakésh ...  .., Surat .. ©...| Do.  ... _ «..| Nagindds Daydbhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 875 
AnGio-Manra’rat. | 
ee Ms | 
oy | Duysnodayi §...  .... Bombay ...  ...| Weekly ...  ...| Rev. R.E. Hume; 80... ss} 550 
40 |Dnyin Prakésh ...  ...| Poona... «..| Daily  ..._—-«..| (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu’ 9.500 
. (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 40. | 
41.| Dnydn Prakdsh ...  ...|_ _Do. cos sone] Weekly ee ae Do. da oes 3,000 
42 |Indu Prakish ... =...) Bombay ... __...| Daily . «| Damodar Sdvaléram Yande; Hindu; 2,000 
HeO (Maratha); 40. 
43 | Pragati ... .......| Kolhépur ...—...| Weekly... —...| Bhdu. Babdji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham| 300 
: Jain); age 44, 
44 | Subodh Patrika ... ...| Bombay ... we “DO. ‘ine .... Dwarkanath G. Vaidya; Hindu (Brahmo) 500 
85. 
\ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
‘45 | O Anglo-Lusiténo...  ...) Bombay ...  ...| Weekly ... __...| Dr. W. Pais, L.M.&S.; Portuguese; 80 .| 1,C00 
OP. TTP IONNO nes ses. vast Dow oso soet DOs. ave. He MK. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 vee ee! '1,000 
, ANGLO-SInD1. 
47 | Aina rea’ wee. one] a VOOR ODA ...| Monthly ... _ ...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50.| __.. 
48 | Al-Haq .. ..  «.(Sukkur ow. .../Weekly ...  ... |A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan ; 28; and! 1,400 
Abdul Wahdbkhan Ghul4m Rasul ; 
ae | Muhammadan ; 48. 
49 | Larkdna Gazette... _...| L&rkdna (Sind) ...| Do. earners See Isardas Bijlani; Hindu (Amil) ;} 500 
50 | Muséfir ...  ... ...| Karéchi (Sind) ...| Do. ... «| Kisandés Bhawdéndds ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ...) 1,800 
51 |Sind Patrika ..._...| Larkdna(Sind) ...| Do. see eee, Dosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 24 ...) 350 
62 |Sindhi ... ....../Sukkur(Sind) ...| Do. |... _...| Mulchand Bhdgchand ; Hindu (Balani) ;33'| 1,000 
$3 Sookhres .... Foe ie ...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. nar ,.., damatmal Lalchand ; Hindu; 87 ... iva 400 
. | + Anéro-Tzixrav. 
‘64 | Andhes Pateits ss e| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... __...| Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Brahman) ; 40... 2,200 
| Esauise GuUsARATI AND ‘ 
jae! Urpv. : 
iB | ; - : eee eee ee ees eee Week] eee eee Daudalli walad Hakim Ma duballi ; 1 
cK a ‘ FORA, y Muhammadan ; 85. © . am 
Exauisn, Mara’rni 4xp . 
Weekly *... ww of alan Kasandas Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 700 
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No, | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, pong + 
ENGLISH, PorTuGuESE | 
AND .CONCANIM. ; q 
B7 | ALus w= we oss] Bombay «4. vss] Weekly... «| Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 80...| 1,800 | 
| oe 
GUJARATI, 
58 | Akhbér-i-Islim ...  ...| Bombay .., — ...| Daily 1 ses Kai Isméil K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 42. 3 
59 |Baroda Gazette .. ...| Baroda =...  ...| Weekly ... ...|Javerbhéi Déddbhdi Patel; Hinduj 1,500 
r | (Patidar) ; 40. 
60 | Bhérat Jivan oe ---| Bombay .. | Monthly ... ...| Daya&bhaéi Ramchandr’ Mehta; Hindu 800 
| : (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
61 Bombay Samachar oak ae ide we] Daily ice .».| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.;| 4,400 
| Parsi ; 42. 
62 | Broach Samachar ---| Broach... +] Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 oes 500 
63 | Buddhi Prakash ... ...| Ahmedabad ..-| Monthly ... ...| Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dadsa} 1,250 : 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34, | 
64 | Cutch-Kesari “ee ..-| Bombay... | Weekly... ...| Damji Ravji Shih; Hindu (Visa Osw4l) 1,500 
| Bania) ; 36. 
65 | Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira ‘an al a sae ...( Kahdéndas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 306 
62. 
66 | Kathidwar and Mahi) Ahmedabad eee Do. see ...| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 515 
Kéntha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman); 49. . | 
67 | Kathidwar Samachar __.....|_-‘Do. oe: om geet’ jie ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindul 600 
(Audich Brahman) ; 50. | 
68 | Loh4na Samachar eel, Do. ee se-| Do. ae ...| Bapubhai Kahanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 30 ... 700 | 
69 | Loka Mitra oh »--| Bombay ... »»-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 900 
Hom)ji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. 
70 | Navsari Patrika ... ooo] N@VSATL = ove ---| Weekly... ...| Harivallabhdés Pranvallabhdaés Parekh; 500 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 37. 
71 | Navsdri Prakash ... le, sis sel 0s iv ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 400 
72 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad ane Goa i. ‘ee ...| Pathan Nurkhan Amirkhén; Muham-; 1,100 
madan ;. 50 . . 
73 | Praja Mitra .o « eoe] Karachi... —...| Bi-Weekly... _...| Jaffer Faddos ; Muhammadan ; 58 me 275 : 
74 | Praja Pokar es ---| Surat ose oe Weekly ‘an ...| Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36. 600 
75 | Pratahkal ia ees] Baroda see --:| Monthly ... ...|dagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brah- 900 
| man) ; 20. 
76 | Samalochak ae ---| Bombay oe ee] Quarterly ... ...| N. M. Tripathi ; Hindu (Gujarati Brahmin); 525 
: 35. 
77 / Satsang one ose --.| Surat o ---| Fortnightly ...| Manishonkar H. Shastri; Hindu (Brahmin);; 1,000 
OTe : ; 
78 | Satya Vakta ‘s | DONOR ie ed DO. 16 evel Keshavlal Hariballabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 : 
° 45, 4 
79 | Surat Akhbar can -»»| Surat a oe} Weekly = ase »».| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54 re 600 : 
80 Vasant ~ .. aise .-.| Ahmedabad ---| Monthly ... ...| A’fnandshankar Bapubhai Dhfuva, B.A., 625 | 
LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Bréhmin); 41... ie 
HInpt. | ; 
81 ; Shri Venkateshvar Sam4} Bombay ... ooo] WEOKIY cee ~~ Pandit Shri VhiarilAl; Hindu (Bajpai Brah-| 8,000 i ; 
char. min) ; 49. : | 
KANARESE. } 
82 | Karnatak Vaibhav oof DIIGDUL wee eo) Weekly 2 G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréb-| 300 | if 
man); 44. iy 
ay 
88 | Karnatak Vritt ... ...| Dharwar... eoof §=DO. “ae ...| Krishn4ji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu! 500 i t 
(Vaishnav Brahman); 38. | ¥ 
mh i 
84 } Loka Bandhu_—.... a ie oe ies oS iss .--| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu . 250 4B 
+ (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 48. i| 
85 | Rasik Ranjini ...  ...| Gadag (Dhdrwéar)...| Do, + «| Gaurishankar Raémprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 50 i 
: | Brahman) ; 48. : oR 
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106 
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Chandrodayi  ... 
Chitragupta Hea 
Chitramaya Jagat 
Daivadny& Samachar 
Dharm .... ove 
Dharwar Vritt ... 


Din Bandhu i... 
Din Mitra... ... 
Dnyén Chakehu ... 


Dnyan Sagar... 
Jagadddarsh se 


Jagad Vritt ee 
Kalpataru ... ove 


Kaémgér Samachar 
Karmanuk... ove 
Khindesh Samackir 
Khandesh Vaibhav 
Madbukar.. «x. 
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Mahdrdshtr’s Vritt 


Mods Veite enelee 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
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(West Khén-| Weekly ... ...| Tolshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi] 200 
: a | Bréhman) ; 20. 
wel Dé. ase ~—s sss Hari Dharméréj Géndhi; Hindu (Bania);} 550 
$1. 
.«| Islmpur (Sétéra)...| Fortnightly —...| Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
: | Brdhman) ; 28. 250 
| Belgaum ...  ...| Weekly .... _...| Hari Bhikdji Sdmant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh-| 300 
| man); 49. | 
--»| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. we «se Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar; Hindu 150 
(Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 46. 
«| Chiplun (Ratnd-| Do. ne ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu(Chitpawan}| § 1C0 
iri). | Brahman); 44. 
---| Belgaum ... past Os os ...| RAmchandri’ Krishni Kdmat; Hindu 800 
(Shenvi) ; 88. ! 
sf Karéd (Sdtéra) ...| Do. ws = as.| Jaganndth Béléji Sapre; Hindu (Karada 10 
Brahman) ; 40. 
e-.| Poona bes ...| Monthly ... ...| Rémchandr&’ Vasudev Joshi; Hindu} 1,5C0 
(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. 
«| Bombay... ove] Os vive ...| Vindyak Nénabhai Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 500 
smith); 45. 
-»-| Wai (Satara) .» | Monthly ... ...| Kashinéth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 48. 
+o! Dhadrwar ... +] Weekly _... ...| kK H. Mudvedkar Hindu; (Deshasth 400 
| Brahman); 38. 
«! Bombay ... ‘ Do. in ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Mardtha); 40 ...) 1,500 
-«-| Ahmednagar = Do. ve ...| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 500 
e+») Poona bas et Ee oe .../ Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
: Brahman) ; 53. 
---| Kolhapur ... wt 2 bes ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Saraswat 950 
. Brahman) ; 47. 
.-.| Ahmednagar oval as site ...| Kashinéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 287 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55. 
«| Bombay ... co a iis ore than oe Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Mara-| 3,000 
. tha : 50. 
---| Sholapur ... ont ao ae ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brahman) ; 54. 
| Bombay ... ...| Do.  .. «| Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu| 000 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
-+-| Poona ose noe Ge © me ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth| 4,000 
Brahman) ; 43. 
e+} Do. ie sagt re er ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar,, B.A.,| 15,000 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 
---| Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly -.-| Pandharinath Balkrishni Pathak; Hindu 500 
desh),. | (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 30. 
-- | Dhulia (West Khan- Weekly _... ..| Yadav Balkrishnt Bahalkar; MHindr 500 
desh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 
«| Belgaum ...  ...| Weekly... ...,danérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 800 
z | (Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
---) Satara was oe te: 4 dis ...| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 800 
tha) ; 26. 
--.| Wai (Satdra)  _—....|,-~—« Do. ++ «ej Damodar Laxman Lele : Hindu (Chitpdwan 120 
. Brahman) ; 32. | 
»-.| Bombay ... »..| Daily oe ...| Purshottam G. Kanekar; Hindu (Vaishya-| 1,000 
wani) ; 30. 
v| Do. see eee] Weekly 444 ~—-«.| Keshav. P. Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpa-| 1,000 
wan Brahman) ; 41. 
...| Poona eee ee Ga: ove ...| Lakshman Raémchandri Pingarkar B A. , 1,500 
|. | “ Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 388. 
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“No, | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Rdition. ‘Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
Maratai—concluded. 
116 | Nasik Vritt eee ooo] NAsik ove evel Weekly 44. ...| Rangnéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas- 200 
: _th Brahman) ; 31. 
* a 
417 | Pandhéri Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Shola-} Do, sds ...| Goyind Sakhdér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
pur). Brahman) ; 46. 
118 | Prabodh Chandrika she algaon (East Khan-| Do, oe aie Nérdyan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu(Deshasth 300 
desh), Brahman) ; 48. 
119 | Prakish .» .. «./Satdra ... | Do. -» «| Rémchandr&’ Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit-| 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 
120 |Satyi Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri... ...) Do, ... _...| Krishndji Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 1,300 
| Braéhman) ; 26. 
121 |Shetkari ... ... ...| Ahmednagar ...|._- Do. + «| Ganesh Krishn’ Chitale, B.A., LL.B.;} 450 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 
| 
122 | Shivaji Vijayi ... ..-| Sholapur ... ‘ek oe sien ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 300 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
123 | Shola4pur Samachar et er asst adOs a ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 53... 400 
124 | Saydji Vijay ...  ...|Bombay ...  ... Do. + «| D&modar Savidrdm Yande; Hindu} 5,000 
‘ (Maratha) ; 40. 
| 
125 | Shri Shanu sei .e.| Satara ves “at Ea ies ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brdhman) ; 30. : 
126 |Shubh Suchak ... Sort * non Pat ae} 8 ees ...| Dattdatrey’ Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(Konkanasth Brdhman) ; 82. 
ee ee ee ae © «| Shrikrishn’ Chintéman Chitnis ...  ...| 1,000 
128 |Sumant ... jis ...| Karad (Satara) ...) Do. ihe ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 100 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 
129 | Vichari_ a... si ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month _ ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 400 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 
130 | Vijayi Mahratta ... ...| Kolhapur ... cool WOOKIY cee ...| Bhujangrao T. #$Gaekwad; Hindu 750 
(Maratha) ; 31. 
1381 | Vinod sa. ees . | Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Dattatrayt Ramchandréi Kulkarni; Hindu}. 300 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 
132 | Vishranti ... ~... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... —_...| Ramdas Purmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28 400 
133 | Vishvabandhu ... ...| Kolhapur ... sect WYOOELY = cus ...| Balwant Krishna Pisal ; Hindu (Mardatha) ; 400 - 
29. 
134 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... soo} MONnthIY. ... | Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 700 
: (Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 
185 | Vrittasar... ove ...| Wai (Satara) ee ar -«-| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Kon- 300 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 
136 | Vyapari .... nee .--| Poona dws vac aa ace ---| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500 
| man) ; 55. 
137 | Warkari ..- ae ...| Pandbarpur (Sholé- Fortnightly -+-| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 800 
= pur). th Brabman) ; 35. 
PERSIAN. 
138 | Eslah sa ian osef DOMDAY «- ---| Weekly... ..-| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 400 
| madan (Shiah) ; 35, : 
SINDI. : 
139 | A'ftab-i-Sind an -+-| Sukkur (Sind) 7 Weekly _... -..| Shams-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 
140 | Khairkhah.i-Sind ... ...| Larkhdna (Sind) ...| Do. oe ---| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 700 
(Khatri) ; 38, 
141 | Prabhat .... BY ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...; ekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45. ... 500 
142 |Sind Sudhér ... ___...| Kar&chi (Sind) ...) Weekly ...  ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 44, 750 
143 | Sind Kesari ai ...| ShikAnpur (Sind) ...! Do, ae ...| Chelaram Manghirmal ; Hindu. (Wadhwa) ; 550 
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Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid . 
oer Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. ; 


“Munshi” Mahomed Husain Muhammadan 
Munshi Mahomed Amir Muhammadan 
(Sunni) ; 50. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 


Tukérdm ~rarmeaaanin 
(Jain) ; 30. 


Yadav Hindu 


Sital Prasad ; Digamber Jain ; 40 sat 


Vadilél Motil4l Shh ; Dasa Shrimdli Jain ; 


30. 
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1,000 


1,100: 


printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


-Notes.—A. ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are: 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (4 [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it-is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—@ 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. 32, the Editor of the Khojé Mitra is Bapubhai Parmanandds Parekh ; Hindu (Bania) ; 38 § circulation 500. 


64, the Cutch-Kesari has ceased to exist owing to the death of its Editor, printer and publisher. 
108 is never regularly published. 


122, the publication of the Shri Shivdjt Vijaya is temporarily suspended on account of plague at Sholapur. 
145, the Mufid-e-Rozgdr has ceased to exist on account of financial difficulties. 
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1 Polatias: and the ‘Publio Adminstration. ety ea 


1. In reviewing the. srrangementa that are to ibe: sont; in conhantidih 
with the forthcoming Delhi: Durbar: the Bombay 
Samdchdr wishes that the whole pageant, from the 

Mai ) Ewes ag moment Their Majesties land in Bombay, should be 
Boinbay Samdchir (61), 8° arranged as to give them a vivid impression of 
20th Apl. ’ things Indian. ‘Appreciating Her Majesty the 
Queen’s determination to use only English made 

articles at the time of the Coronation, the paper trusts that the cfficials in 
India will, after the expression of this Royal wish, leave no stone unturned 
to secure as far as possible swadeshz articles not only for che Durbar but for 


heir Majesties’ use during their sojourn in this country. 


Swadeshi articles should. 


2. The several speeches made by His Excellency Lord Hardinge in 
reply to the addresses presented by the representative 
Comments on His Excel- bodies at Karachi are all firm and sympathetic in 
lency the  Viceroy’s tone and at once show how His Excellency has been 
i 61), impressed with the necessity of encouraging the 
15th A 1” Sa “Vv, oy a2 =©Spread of education in the country. In this connec- 

pl.; San) Vartaman =! ; ie by tle Wedel 
(36), 17th Apl. tion the observations made by .His Excellency in 


reply to the Municipal and Muhammadan ad- 


dresses: specially engage our attention and show the keenness of the 


authorities about the subject of education. We have been gratified to 
learn that ‘the aspiration after better education’ has been regarded 
by Lord Hardinge as ‘a healthy sign’ and this, if nothing else, would 
ensure the fulfilment of the much-cherished desire in the matter of 
seeing primary education made free and compulsory. [In the concluding 
paragraph the paper regards His Excellency’s reference to the inability of 
arranging for the embarkation of the King-Emperor at Karachi instead 
of at Calcutta as naturally disappointing to the people of that city and 
in this connection it expresses an opinion that if the embarkation also takes 
place at Bombay much time would be saved and little inconvenience would 
be caused to the Royal pair on account of rough weather which at the time 
fixed for the return journey generally prevails in the Bay of Bengal. The 
Sdnj Vartamdn notices with gratification Lord Hardinge’s references to the 
good work done by the Imperial Council and trusts that the acknowledg- 
ment in regard to the defective Regulations would soon be-followed by a just 
redress of the grievances complained of by several sections of the electorate. | 


3. “While the tone of the replies made by the Viceroy to the various 
addresses presented to him during his stay in Kard- 
Sind Gazette (16), 15th chi was extremely sympathetic and the promises of 
Apl. full consideration of our requests were as much as 
could be expected at the present stage of His Excel- 
lency’s acquaintance with local conditions and requirements, there was one 
passage in the reply to the address of the Hindu Sabha which filled us 
with astonishment. Werefer to the passage dealing with the Sind-Bombay 
Connection. His Excellency said that he had grave doubts whether it sonia 
be possible to justify a direct route between Bombay and Sind as a profitable 
commercial concern and that a careful survey, made some years ago, showed 
that it would not even repay its working expenses.......... To those with 
adequate knowledge of the facts the true position is altogether different. In 
the first place, the survey which showed that the line would not pay was a 
survey of the northern route which would pass entirely through desert and 
almost uninhabited country and not of the route through Cutch which has 
been most strongly advocated by a large number of the Cutchis themselves 
and by the whole of the educated and commercial opinion in Bombay and 
Sind. But for the obstruction of His Highness the Rao of Cutch alone there is 
no doubt that the railway would have been constructed long ago........... We 
entirly share Lord Hardinge’s suspicion that the Rao would prefer to have 
the decision as to the Cutch route left with himself. Lord Hardinge is 
perhaps not aware that more than one-third. of the State revenue is 
meter: 4 from sea customs, which the Raq is afraid would be lost: to his: 


Pte oe 


ax porte atid ‘imports id entered the)‘country by rail. The 
es 8 per cent. on toy and 7 4 per cent. on exports passing 

orts!'of Catch, He does not realise that his fears ure 
| railway would so assist in opening up and developing 


he country that; the: srougerity ‘of the State and its. revenues would be 
 dncréased...,....... We'do not for s® moment contend that there can be-no 
conceivable reasons. of sufficient - political importance to justify’ Govern. 


ment in acceding to the wishes of the Rao'and in declining to construct the 


line ‘with:its numerous advantages to the Cutch State itself. But we do 


claim that Government should state frankly if such reasons exist and should 
not take refuge behind misleading statements as to financial difficulties in 
the way of the proposed line.” 


4. We had made it clear in the article that is now the subject of keen 
controversy that we wanted to refer to a particular 
_ The Jagad Vritt and the community by alluding to the regime of the 
Cnitiven Brahmins. Peshwas. But our article was misinterpreted and 
agad Vritt (103), 16th ‘ae onad th rf 
Apl.; Pragati (13), 17th We were charged with having maligned the entire 
Apl. . Brahmin community. We made our meaning still 
more clear in our last issue (vide paragraph No. 24 of 
Weekly Resért No. 14 of 1911) and incidentally pointed out the non-Aryan 
origin of the Chitpavans. Men belonging to this community were foremost 
in the Mutiny. Vasudev Phadke, agitators for swardjya, Mellawallas and 
followers of the swadeshi-boycott.movement are to be found in this community. 
Kiven now they entirely misinterpret the intentions and actions of Government 
and try to excite hatred against Government. Why is it that all such 
misdeede are committed by men: belonging to the Chitpavan community. 
Why is it that almost all sentenced during the recent murder and sedition 
trials are Chitpavans? Is it not a disgrace to the community? The fact is: 
that the community sincerely regrets the destruction of the Peshwai and is 
trying to re-establish it by fair or foul means. Government saw through’ 
them in time and took timely precautions. Otherwise, we would have had 
many more conspiracies of the type of the Nasik case and many more outrages. 
It is our duty to warn others not to join any movement started by any person 
belonging to the said community. Nothing certain can be predicted of this 
community. We do not of course want to arraign the entire community. 
Those who were found guilty only have been termed by us as © murderous. 
plotters.’ We have nothing to say, however, if the Kesart and the Indu 
Prakdsh deem the misdeeds of the persons to be patriotic services. [The 
Pragati says:—It is not proper to hold an entire community responsible for 
the misdeeds of some individual. It would not be correct to argue that the 
Brahmin community as such is wicked and abets murders; and such charges 
are calculated to foment racial hatred in the country. But if should not be 
forgotten that the movement which culminated in the conviction of Modak 
was first set in motion by certain ambitious souls of a particular community 
and that it has spread fast in that community. Those who do not hold that 
the writings of ‘Tilak and Chiplunkar first sowed the seeds of hatred of the 
British will not agree with us. This campaign has ruined the community 
known for its intellect. If it is really sorry for it, it should not fight shy of 
such criticisms, but try to uproot the mischievous ‘tendencies.] 


5. The Jagad. Vritt has climbed down a little. It now argues that 
it wanted only to expose the guilty Chitpavans and 


. Kesari (107), 18th Apl.; that it did not condemn all Chitpdvans. But. still 
Sudhdrak A RS a the wise journal preaches to others to boycott them. 
2 |. Panda Prakiet Though Anglo-Indian journals and their protéges 
(40), at d Apl. like the Jagad Vritt hold the leaders of the Shivaji 
and Ganpati movements to be guilty, the latter 

would take pride i in their work, as it was meant for the good of the people. 
The Jagad.Vrité has. made a historical discovery that the Chitpivans were 
the leaders of the Mutiny! Does it know that the two leaders of the Mutiny 
who: were even more prominent than Nana Saheb were Karhddas and not 


Ghitpévans:? The Mutiny war'was waged in the: main neither by Chitpaivans: 
nor by: the Hindus: but by the: Mubammadans and they’ were suspected : by 


¢ 


13 


Government for.the next thirty years. The journal which preaches rancorous 
hatred of Brahmins and which is fed and supported by Government has 
resorted now to mischievous inferences and is ignorant of history. It is no 
wonder that it is up to anything now. [The Sudhdrak writes:—lIt is absurd 
and dishonest to vilify an entire community as the Jagad Vvitt has done. 
We do nof suppose that its critics wanted to convince the paper of its 
mistake. They wanted to ask Government whether such articles should be 
allowed to appear in a subsidised journal and whether rayats’ money was 
not being misused in granting a subsidy to the Jagad Vritt. We hope that 
Government will give a hint to the paper and see that such articles are not in 
future published in its columns. The journal says that it wants only to 
attack the ChitpAvans. ‘They are nota criminal tribe and no one has any 
right to vilify them. ‘This idea of boycotting Chitpavans is silly. It is as 
worthless as an old woman’s abuse. Though it may be desirable that 
different coolies should work for their own progress, they need not abuse 
one another. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—We do not 
know on what terms the subsidy has been granted by Government to the 
Jagad Vrité and we cannot say how far the journal has done its part of 
the contract. But most probably Government have subsidised the paper only 
to make the people acquainted with the true aims and objects of Government 
and to check the lies spread about them. Itis, therefore, to be deplored that the 
Jagad Vritét has made reckless charges against the Chitpivans. We do not 
think that Government will approve of the boycott of Chitpavans preached by 
the paper because some ignorant people have committed outrages. The 
journal also may bear in mind that Government will not approve of its 
policy of exciting racial hatred by its writings. The Indu Prakdsh and the 
Dnydn Prakdsh write similarly in their leading columns.| 


6. A deputation of some inembers of the House of Commons, headed 
heidi by Sir Scott Robertson, waited upon Lord Morley 
Poe sidised papers. to draw his attention to the impropriety of the 
yaraty (24), 16th 
Apl. system of subsidised papers in India. It is signi- 
ficant that Lord Morley did not attempt to 
defend it, but merely replied that it was sanctioned after approval by a 
majority of the Bengal Legislative Council. This is not true. The matter 
was first threshed out in the Viceregal Council, and it was clearly seen in the 
discussion that the step had been taken by the executive on their own 
initiative. Lord Morley’s reply is really amazing. On the one hand, he says 
the fur-coat of Canada is not suited to India and refuses to grant non-official 
majorities in the Legislative Councils and, on the other hand, he holds up 
the authority of these very Councils for supporting the subsidy to newspapers ! 
The reply has come as a painful surprise to the public. [Elsewhere the 
paper writes:—Mr. Malabari, the editor of the Indian Spectator, has tried a 
new way of defending Government's action by drawing a dividing line between 
subsidy and subscription. But his argument cannot find acceptance with 
impartial thinkers. Is it fair, we ask Mr. Malabari, to waste public money 
by subscribing for a large number of copies of one particular paper? Is it 
not open partiality and an encouragement to jo-hukum and flattery? Many 
Native States have offered to take hundreds of copies of this paper ; but we 
have never accepted such offers with a view to preserving our independence. 
This is the reason why Anglo-Indian papers get rich in this country, while 
impartia! Indian papers suffer monetary loss.| 


7. In the first of a series of articles on Mr. Chirol’s ‘ Unrest in 

: India,” Mr. J. P. Wadia writes :—“ ‘ When popular 

Comments on Mr.Chirol's discontents have been very prevalent, it may well be 
eel 1 a 12) affirmed and supported that there has been generally 
19th Apl. si something found amiss in the constitution or 
in the conduct of Government.’ [Burxe—Present 
Discontents.| Mr. Chirol writes as if all the recent political troublés in India 
which so much taxed the energies and statesmanship of Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto were brought about by causes for which the ruling authorities 
were not in any way responsible and over which they had no control.......... 
No one will deny the truth of Mr. Chirol’s contention that thé - unrest 


in India was of a very slow and steady :growth, but it is unfortunate 
con 43—4 


1 ‘ 
as ~ a7 

“ype puke 
oUt ee 


od a Atanp: the: growth and. development’ of 
 \§his ‘unrest’. from. the earlies time until the present. day when, assuming 
-“@inarchical:a a va onary tendencies, it has: attracted the attention of the 
whole world...Had Mr... Chirol-done so. ina: spirit of strict impartiality, he 
me Oe have found it impossible to acquit the British administrators of having 
-,  -  wmwittingly contributed to the growth of this unrest, and would have been 
A pian sont to say things which no doubt would not have been very palatable 
to -his Anglo-Indian friends in the ‘ bureaucracy,’ but then the value of his 
book : a8 8 fair and accurate history would have been considerably . enhanced. 
gacsesaee > Can it be doubted that if our rulers had given a little more 
agmipathatio consideration to the Congress and had gratified some of its just 
and reasonable claims by timely concessions (as they have at last too tardily 
‘done), and if they had not openly insulted and defied the educated classes as 
Lord Curzon in particular did, they would never have heard of the revolution- 
ary and anarchical propaganda oe 


8. “Ithas become the fashion now-a-days with our Anglo-Indian 
friends to run down Indians at short notice and to 
Europeans as capable Jay at their door all the sins of omission and 
of rele ey yam commission. These whites seem to think that the 
ater haga black native is the only being capable of doing what 
is vile and mean and that EHuropeans are above 
meanness and never commit themselves. Hven 
Lord Curzon, when Viceroy here, once went so far as to suggest that truth 
eame from the West only and that the inhabitants of the remaining three, 
viz., North, South and Hast were so many logs for hell fire. Weare, therefore, 
all the more obliged to put before them a case which will show them that it 
is quite possible for a foreigner or even a EKuropean- who, whatever: his 
retensions may be, is after all a thing of flesh“and blood, to be found tripping. 
he following incident reported from Durban furnishes as it does an 
interesting commentary on Britons’ frequent exhortations to Indians to 
cultivate a strong feeling of affection for Europeans. [Here the paper quotes 
a case at Durban in’ which a Kuropean policeman was charged with assaulting 
Indian spectators on the occasion ot His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught’s visit to the place.].......... Can you guess why the Europeans 
were going to assault the Indians? Because as the witness said the spot 
where they stood was‘near where the Duke was to enter the grounds.’ 
The white men and women assembled there did not apparently like the idea 
of His Royal Highness first 1 Lppression of the Lords Grounds being asaenateg 
with ‘ objectionable’ Indians!” 


ne . 9. The conclusion of an agreement between England and Japan revising 
their mutual tariff rates gives rise to the question 

_Asuggested Tariffagree- whether a similar agreement cannot be arrived 
pee between Indiaand 4+ between India and Japan. Japan is at present 
\ Praja Bandhu (34), ©#%tying on an unfair competition with India in 
he 16th Apl. ’ commercial matters and has been mainly instru- 
‘See | mental in dealing a heavy blow to its cotton industry. 
4 It is, therefore, necessary to arrive at some agreement restraining her from 
Bie : doing so. By means of her tariff system, Japan is able to force upon Indian 
2 markets articles manufactured from raw products which she buys from India. 
If this is not stopped, India-will soon lose all her manufactures and be confined 
to the production of raw materials for the benefit of other manufacturing 
ccuntries. - The reason why Japan was last year able to buy cotton in Indian 
markets in spite of its high price was the State aid given to Japanese manu- 
facturers and the steamer companies. The Government of India should 
also insist upon the reduction of the high import duties on Indian goods. 
If Japan refuses to agree to this, it should take steps to restrain J apan 
from getting raw things from the Indian market. 


aaa | | Na According to a recent statement, 16 million worth of gold 
seems to have been imported into India in 

Gold imports into India. _ 1910, exclusive of sovereigns and other currency 
Indian Spectator (7); tokens. Who absorbed this vast amount, and in 
ae Pind BP. . ..... what shape ?........... We have become so familiar 
OES ta oleais eiglas o. 2. ... -, With the theory of ‘Drain,’ on -which opinions may 


Apl., Eng. cols. 
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Y65 
well differ, that the statement of gold imports will come as 4 , surprise to moat 
of our public writers........... It has to be added that apart from this influx 
of gold, our wealthier classes must have imported quantities of pearls and 
diamonds besides the second best metal. It is time, then, that the supersti- 
tion as to the growing poverty of India under a foreign rule and the increas- 
ing drain on her resources gave way toa. more healthy appreciation of the 
facts of the case. We welcome the sign of prosperity depicted by: the 
statement made above. But if the 24 crores have mostly gone into the 


hoardings of the Zamindar and the ccmmercial and professional classes, it is 


not difficult to see why the industrial and other development of the country 
lags wofully behind. Itis for the economic doctors of India to explain how 
much could be done for the people by a more sensible investment of 24 crores 
every year, or even of half the amount, without the slightest loss to the lucky 
investors. Do the upper classes in India really feel for the struggling masses, 
either in this matter of the distribution of wealth, or in matters of education, 
sanitation and soon? Even in politics, so- called, much of the outcry points 
to a game of grab. Will Government be pleased ‘to j inquire how many more 
of the higher posts can be given to us?—this is usually the burthen of the 
siren song.’ 


*11.  “ The new Provincial settlements have brought about the transfer 
of the drink-revenue from the Imperial to the Pro- 
Abkari policy of the 


Bombay Government. vincial treasury.......... Under the old financial 
Mahpdtta (11), 28rd relations between the Imperial and Provincial 
Apl. Goyernments, this Abkdari revenue was divided 


equally between the Imperial and Provincial Govern- 
ments, and the demand of Temperance reformers was that it should be made 
wholly Imperial, so that the greed of the Local Government for it would be 
lessened. But under the new settlement that is not to be, and the demand of 
‘Temperance people has been, so to say, met with a vengeance. Those that 
have taken care to read the Honourable Mr. Lamb’s speech at the Bombay 
Council made while presenting the annual Budget and have seen through the 
glee with which the Honourable member anticipated an expanding revenue 
will have certainly grave doubts as to the future of the drink-question. ‘I'he 
Honourable Mr. Lamb, the Finance Member, said, ‘ the result from a financial 
point of view was pleasing.’ There is no doubt about it, as the following 
figures of revenue will show :—The actual receipts in 1905-06 had been 
Rs. 1,42,68:000 ; after five years they rose to Rs. 1,87,50,000 in 1910-11; 
and for 1911-12 they have been budgeted to be Rs. 1,92,00,000; a total 
increase in six years of Rs. 49,29,000, or more than eight lakhs of rupees 
every year! At the time of the last year’s budget it was anticipated that the 
Abkari. revenue in the ensuing year would be increased by Rs. 2,24,200 ; 
‘but the drink-traffic seéms to possess such a power of expanding the revenue 
that it has proved even too great for the calculations of the Government, and 
the increase now expected is not less than twelve lakhs of rupees! This 
rapidly increasing revenue makes every one inquire in all seriousness whether 
the increasing revenue is not an indication also of an increasing consumption 
of liquor. But before we go so far, we should like to see what the Honourable 
Mr. Lamb has to say. He complacently observes: ‘It would be far from 
pleasing if the increasing revenue connoted expansion of the consumption of 
intoxicants. Fortunately it did not. On the principalitem, country-spirit, the 
increase of Rs. 3,67,000 in still-head duty in 1909-10 was accompanied by a 
fall in consumption of 2,381,772 gallons. This, from an administrative point 
of view, was eminently satisfactory—a rising revenue on a falling consump- 
tion.......... This showed that they could with clear conscience anticipate that 
the revenue under this head would continus to expand.’ ‘T'o assure ourselves 
of this paradox of ‘a rising revenue on falling consumption,’ we, however, 
opened the Bombay Excise Report for the year 1909-10 and, strange to say, 
found that the total sales of country spirit for the year 19J9- 10 at the several 
licensed shops were more by 44,782 proof gallons than those of 1908-09! We 
do not know how to reconcile the falling consumption indicated by Mr, 
Lamb’s figures, with the rising consumption indicated by the figures in the 
latest Excise Report! It is a veritable conundrum demanding solution, unless 
‘the Bombay dailies, from which we have quoted Mr. Lanib’s speéch and figures, 
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efence. of the Government is based on them. In the 


and that the misconcsption would, by his exposition of the matter, be 


dispelled. Times without number have Government entered mere protests 


--—- "-Yarger revenue. He maintains that the accusation has no foundation in fast, 


‘that during these very two years during his Commissionership, shop-keepers 
were forcibly pushing up sales of liquor to an enormous extent in several 
districts and that Government were a party to their illegal and guilty gains ? 
Is it not a fact, we ask, that the auction system, which has been admitted by 
the Government to be the worst system that spreads drunkenness broad-cast 
wherever it is in force, and which had at first been restricted to a few districts, 
has been extended to almost all the districts in the Presidency during the 
period under notice? Is it not true that Government extended the system 
after they had publicly proclaimed themselves to be its avowed enemy? Do 
Government think that the system, as it is, is bereft of its evils? If Govern- 
t ment, knowing and acknowledging the evils of the auction system that it 
| raises consumption of liquor, have allowed its extension to the several districts 
| in the Presidency, is this an indication that Government decrease consumption ? 
W ) Is not the consumption thereby increased, and does it not increase the 
a revenue from the Abkari traffic? -We should like that some one of the de- 
fenders of the Bombay Government’s Abkari policy answers these questions. 
We would add one more fact. We crave permission of the Government to 
in state that during these very years which Mr. Lamb has selected as being 
ett perhaps the best indicators of the working of the Abkari policy—the period 
i) between the year 1905-06 and 1909-10—liquor-sellers in the several districts 
Bi) of the Presidency were fined in the form of deficiency payments to the 
oii! | amount of Rs. 1,50,000 for not being able, despite all their illegal practices, to 
ii cause to be consumed as much liquor as they had promised to Government 
i (| : they would! Here you have Government fining the licensed shop-keepers for 
ie : the fall in consumption of liquor!” 
bath 12. One Mr. B. Hormasji writes a lengthy letter to the Jdm-e-Jamshed, : 
| ee in which after giving a history of the alleged griev- 
Complaints about the ances of the liquor-vendors during the last 40 years, 
i] restricted hours of liquor- he remarks :—‘ The new Government circular orders 
i one. the opening of shops at 9-30 d their closing 
| dm-e-Jamshed (28), pening of shops a A.M. and their closing at 
aly 18th, 19th and 20th Apl. 9-30 p.m. But there are many English liquor-shops 
i ' which, under the name of refreshment rooms, are 
ih kept open upto 11-30 p.m. The result is that those who are habituated 
iH | to drink are forced to go to these shops, and the demand for Enolish 
i liquor is thus increased at the expense of country liquor. In this way 
Tt Government are forcing these people to take English liquors against their will. 
| This, coupled with the recent increase in the duty on country liquor, will 
4 result ina great reduction in its consumption and thus increase that of 
inferior English liquors to that extent. The opening time, 9-30 a.m., again is 
very inconvenient and late, especially for toddy. One cannot understand why 
it is fixed so late for Bombay when the mofussil shops open at 6-30. The 
closing time too should be fixed at 10-30 p.m. for both kinds of liquors.’ [In the 
next issue, the paper publishes a letter from an anonymous correspondent, who 
considers the new restriction on the hours of toddy-shops as agreat hardship not 
only to the vendors but also to the numerous people who like to take it fresh 
in the early morning. The writer dwells upon the medicinal properties of toddy 
in the case of many diseases and urges its encouragement as an innocuous 
Ti substitute for liquor. In another issue; one signing himself ‘ Justice,’ urges the 
ca necessity of appointing a small Commission under the presidency of a Civilian 
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having experience of Abkari matters to gather evidence in private from all 
liquor-vendors so as to make Government thoroughly acquainted with the 


ins and outs of the Department. He urges that the Abkari Commissioner 


should issue orders that no Ward Inspectors be allowed #-continue in the 
same Division longer than six months so that no injustice ‘Biay be done to 
the shop-keepers. He inveighs against allowing English Jiquor-shops being 
allowed to remain open after 9-30 on payment of an additional fee of Rs. 150 
per hour while the country liquor-shops are forced to close at that houar.] 


18. It was no wonder that the Honourable Mr. Parekh’s resolution re 
local option fell through at the last meeting of the 
Non-official members of Bombay Legislative Council. It was expected that 
Abkari Committees should the argument of ‘liberty of drinking’ would be 
+ allowed to imspect trotted out by Government against the proposal 
—S to defeat it. But we fail to understand wh 
Prakdsh (119), 12th y 
Apl. Government did not accept the suggestion made by 
the Honourable Mr. Garud allowing the non-official 
members of Abkari Committees to inspect liquor-shops. Were they afraid 
that such inspection would result in a disclosure of irregularities that are 
connived at by the Abkari Inspectors? We on our part can imagine no 
reasonable ground for declining such inspection as was proposed by the 
Honourable Mr. Garud. We are, however, glad to learn from what transpired 
at the Council meeting that it is intended to add to the membership of 
the Abkari Committees in the near future. Even though these Committees 
are not granted any extension of their powers addition to their membership 
will be sure to increase their public utility. 


14. The Akhbdr-e-Islam writing on the 19th instant reports the 
following incident :—The day before yesterday in 
Alleged assault on an the evening at about 7, a respectable-looking gentle- 


innocent person by apeon man was passing through Gujar street when an 


. cer — Abkérl Abkari peon named Muhammad accosted him, got 
WERE ins. Pole (58) hold of him by the neck and at once began to search 
19th Apl. ’ his person. The man on his demanding why he was 
being searched was told that he was a habitual 

cocaine-eater. At this the man told him that throughout his life he had not 
even seen cocaine. Still the peon persisted and now began to strike the gentle- 
man’s face .and body. A representative of this paper who happened to be in 
the crowd that had gathered asked the peon why: he was thus attacking the 
gentleman and told him to search him in the presence of a panch if he had 
any suspicion. The gentleman was then allowed to go. We are endeavour- 


ing to collect further information on the subject of this incident. 


15. DeGama has been found guilty of no offence by the European 

_ ‘jurors of the High Court in the Bassein Murder Case. 

Comments on the deci- The verdict is very unsatisfactory, for though the 
Mas ; 4" the Bassein accused had evidently no intention of killing the un- 
Sudhdrak (127) 10th fortunate victim he deserved to be punished for his 
Apl. rash deed. Is DeGama to be allowed to go about 
| the country, gun in hand, just as if he had committed 
no offence? We believe it would not be out of place to suggest to Govern- 
ment to make some provision for the family of the deceased tongawalla. 
Unfortunate occurrences like the Bassein tragedy nullify the good effects of 
the sympathy and good behaviour of hundreds of Kuropean officials. The 
trials of European criminals by European juries have very often defeated the 
ends of justice and we would, therefore, suggest that such trials be heard 


by juries composed of an equal number of Kuropeans.and Indians. 


16. ‘At the last meeting of the Madras Legislative Council the Honour- 
able Mr. Kesava Pillai asked several questions with 
Comments on the Hin- regard to the notorious Hindupur shooting case. 
a (Madras) Shooting One of those questions called the attention ie the 
Madras Government to a very strange confession 

Praia Bandi tke made by the District Magistrate who tried that case 
a second time. It is said that in open court that 
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“ent Court fee stamps can- 
“not be obtained from the 


‘Ratedgit District. that either a sufficient supply of stamps should be 


of Governmer at eRe that. he did not commit the accuséd to 
of his own. accord, but he was simply obeying the orders of the 
b1... We trust tha t this report is not correct, Roecel it is scarcely 
conceive a yea Mach e or more humiliating spectacle than that 


of a high officer 1 ce a District Magistrate in his capacity as a Judge admitting 


‘in open court that he does not try cases in accordance with the dictates of his 
conscience and the evidence adduced in the cases tried by him, but under 
pres sure from higher authorities. We have no hesitation in saying that con- 
essions such as this, really humiliating as they are, can hardly raise the 
judiciary i in public estimation.” 


“17, “The decision given by Sir Lawrence Jenkins in the Howrah 
herr Gang Case must surely serve as a quietus to all those 
sence yi P P vce the spectres of vast conspiracies and plots with which 

Mahrdtta (11), 23rd Ap. India is represented, in certain quarters, as seething. 
In this case forty-six men were charged with waging 
‘war against the King, and during the trial which took 17 weeks in the High 
Court and over one year since its commencement, five were discharged, one 
became insane and one died. Of the rest the Chief Justice acquitted all 
except six who were already convicted in another dacoity case......... This 
judgment reveals the manner in which some of the large State prosecutions 
are worked up in the country. -It is after all a very poor result, that after so 
great an expenditure of public money, so much sensation, so great energy and 
‘80 long a time, the Police authorities should appear to have taken only after a 
wild-yoose chase. The judgment is of immense interest and we reserve our 
comments on it till the full text is before us.” 


18. Government’s merciful action in withdrawing the charges against 


the accused in the Khulna dacoity case and the 
Comments on the 


‘Khulna Gang Case sanction accorded by the trying Judges to this 


Gujardti (24), 16th Apl, Withdrawal are really gratifying. We believe this 
pair ay ®" ig the first step towards a new policy by the Govern- 


ment of Bengal. If this policy is gradually extended to those who have 


been involved in recent as well as past offences—especially those in which 
young men are involved—we are sure Government’s efforts to spread quiet 


and peace in the country will be greatly facilitated. 


i, 
19. A public meeting was convened at Satara on the 31st March to 
protest against the recent ruling of the Bombay High 
egy a wir. Court in Dayaram v. Laxman not to count the period 
ee ctol spent in obtaining certificates from the Conciliators ’ 


Prakdsh (119), 12th Courts in the two years of grace allowed by section 31 


Api. Shetkari (121), Ap!. Of the Limitation Act. The people of the Satara 


District will suffer to the extent of two to three crores 
by the ruling of the High Court. We hope, however, that the agitation of 
various Zilla and Taluka Associations combined with sympathetic recommend- 
ations of District officials will goa great way in getting a grave wrong redressed. 
The injustice done to money-lenders calls for attention of the Honourable 
members of the Legislative Council who, it is hoped, will exert themselves to 


obtain reljef for the possible sufferers by the High Court ruling. [The Shetkari 
_ writes in a similar tone in its English columns. 


20. Since the reduction in the commission on Court fee stamps, the 
stamp vendors have not been keeping a sufficient 

Complaint that suffici- number of stamps in stock, and are thus causing 
much inconvenience to the public at large. With a 
i: ates view to remedy this state of things, we would suggest 


Bakul (87), 16th Apl. issued to the stamp vendors on credit, after taking 
due security from them, or that orders may be given 


$0 issue stamps to them at least thrice a week from the Treasury or that paid 


‘ clerks may be appointed to sell the stamps to the public. 
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21. An agriculturist from Pimpalkunte (Sholdpur) writes to the 
Kesart:—We live on the soil. We have no other 

Complaint against the gource of income. The assessment is collected 
year px ogy ba Morr according to the anna value of the crops fixed by the 
pea District, officials. It is not always and wholly correct. We 
Kesari (107), 18th Apl. t@ losing our lands; é@ven we starve and work. If 
assessment is not paid, lands are attached. And 

many a time even the crop value is not equal to the assessment. We were 
sorry when our proprietary rights over our lands were denied. We were a 
little glad when we were assured that the anna value of the crop would ba taken 
into consideration. But we are not at all consulted when the value is fixed. 
The agriculturists are suffering this year on account of the mistaken value 
of the crop. The chouthdr fine also is being levied. People are very 
miserable. ‘The notice of attachment is threatening the people. Some 
agriculturists feel that they are being starved now so that they may not suffer 
from indigestion at the time of the Coronation, when there is a talk that the 
land-revenue would be remitted. I hope that Government will not at least 
insist upon recovering all the outstanding suspension of revenue of the 


pending year. 


22. ‘‘ Whatever the cause or the consequences of this terrible disaster, 
one thing may be taken as certain, namely, that none 
Comments on the fire at of the victims suffered from neglect on the part 
oe tee cog of the local authorities. According to our special 
20nd Apl pectator (‘), information, the first thing His Excellency the 
Governor did on receiving the news was to offer 
assistance by telegraph. But no assistance was found necessary, 48 
almost all the victims had already perished. The two or three survivors 
who were brought over to Talegaon received medical help promptly from the 
Hospital Assistant, who went up to the scene of the disaster as soon as he 
could. Here he is said to have fouad only one person injured, who refused to 
be taken to the Hospital. Later on the Commissioner, the Collector, the 
Mamlatdar, the Police Superintendent ‘and others arrived, and did all they 
could to ascertain the nature and extent “ of the distress, with a view: 
to relieving it. To none of these officers are the newspaper correspondents 
on the spot reported to have complained of neglect.” 


23. ‘The fire would have been checked or its ravages would have been 
prevented to some extent, if some means such as a 
oe hand-pump or a portable oil or gas engine had been 
ert Punch (2°), at hand in the neighbourhood to combat with the 
Lee ee ee conflagration and many lives would have been saved. 
The fire betokens one thing quite conspicuously 
that either Government or the District Local Boards should provide at 
least one fire engine or any other hand machine to combat with the ravages of 
fire at a police station in every area of 5,6,7, or 8 villages, which are within 
the easy reach of one another and are under the jurisdiction of a central 
police thana.”’ 


24, Those who read the story of the terrible fire at Sdlumbre A yas 

will feel that such a fire is not quite impossible even 

A ee (127), 17th 2+ Poona itself. We have about five theatres, and 
a from 500 to 1,000 persons are crowded in each of 
them twice every week. The theatrical properties are likely to take fire 
very easily though the fire may not spread in the building. Once a cry of 
fire is raised, a rush will surely be made for the exits and many will be 
trampled under foot. The only way to avoid such a catastrophe 
would be to condemn the theatres that are not fitted with four or five different 
exits and the doors of all of them should be kept open when the plays are being 
acted. The experience is that only one or two exits are open during the 
performances and the rest are closed. Just as the exit was crowded in the 
old Anandodbhav Theatre, the exit of the new Kirloskar Theatre also is 
crowded. The other theatres are as a fact old ones. It should also be 
considered whether the Police should not be empowered to exercise a control 
over temporary or permanent structures where crowds are likely to gather in 


: 


tures. ' on olice should be empowered only to ‘execute 
not. t hink ‘that any olie will raise pbiectiona, with the. recent 
) an: nbre fire. ine 


| ev 28. The Police have been organised to protect the sérdén and property 
PAG WIET ‘of the people and to see that no tyranny or injustice 
hi Morley cand, the. takes place. They are the > o hands of Gov- 
a r ernment and the opinions o overnment are 
aes: a » 18th Apl : mainly formed according to the information supplied 
Pino ce igo» by the:Police.. It is by the conduct of Police Officers 
that the dabute decide whether the intentions of Government are good or bad, 
whether Government: are kind or cruel, whether they work for their 
power or prestige or for the ‘welfare of the people. The more Government | 
‘take care to keep the Police force above all suspicion, the better will it be. 
‘It is the duty of:Government to see that the Police do not misuse their powers 
and torture the innocent. Lord Morley evaded the chief point in his reply to 
Lord Courtney’s query.on Police torture in the House of Lords. He 
‘could not say anything as to what arrangements had been made by Govern- 
ment not to allow the Police any opportunities to torture the prisoners in 
oustody to elicit information or confessions. It is necessary that more drastic 
measures than the mere reorganisation of the Police should be taken in hand 
and that the existing provision of law on the subject should be changed. 
Any Magistrate can at present record confessions and some Magistrates do not 
even know how todo it properly. Lord Morley does not seem to have taken 
into consideration the fact that prisoners who make confessions are again 
remanded to Police custody and that no one under the circumstances can have 
the courage to complain to the Magistrates of torture by the Police. Only Courts 
empowered to try fhe cases should record the confessions. [The paper proceeds 
.to quote the letter of Mr. Mackarness on the question and to give the main 
incidents of the Rajahmundry Police torture case (vide paragraph No. 32 of 
Weekly Report No. 15 of 1911).] 


26. Itisa matter for regret that the authorities in India are ever 
ples _ anxious to avoid any discussion about the conduct 
ne oo nr - of the Police in this country. A short time back, 
rine Lord Courtenay interpellated Lord Morley in the 
House of Lords in the matter, and the latter was 
unable to meet the arguments advanced by the former. His reply looked like 
an attempt to gloss over the conduct of the Police or to present an apologia for 
them. For this, His Lordship traced the history of torture and tried to show 
that it had been in existence long ago and is necessitated by the habits of 
Indians! The Indian public can hardly feel grateful to Lord Morley for this 
reply. Lord Morley promised good results from the new system of selecting 
Sub-Inspectors from Police Training Schools ; but as long as there is no law 
protecting the accused from the oppression of the Police no good is likely to 
result. [The paper then proceeds to discuss and refute tho points in Lord 
Morley’s reply sertatim and concludes:—| The lawsare all good on paper, 
but there are many loop-holes for evading them ;if Lord Morley had taken them 
into consideration, they would have given him much food for reflection. It is 
these loop-holes which the public in India should insist on being closed. 
Lord Morley’s citing the precedent of the 16th century in order to defend the 
conduct of the Police will scarcely add to the prestige of the British rule in 
the 20th century. That would only mean that in spite of British rule, 
Hodia is enjoying the same conditions as Kurope did in the 16th century. 
Barely, England never took charge of India for tolerating such a backward 
Police administration! [The Praja Bandhu writes:—It appears that Lord 
Morley has yet to learn the true causes of the unrest prevailing in India. 
His reply to Lord Courtenay was quite evasive and calculated to encourage 
the Police in their irregularities. What can be more strange than that 
Lord Morley should be compelled to refer to the condition of Europe in the 
16th century? We think he would have been spared the necessity of going 
80 far back if he had merely turned his’eyes on Russia! And yet with all this 
Lord Morley’s reply did not touch any of Lord Courtenay’s detnands.] 


= 
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-. 27. “The Vaids and Hakims of the Presidency have submitted a petition 
to His Excellency the Governor, seeking a redress 


Gri Nati 
(anqualified) medical stab. of their grievances. The rights and privileges which 


titioners. they pray for are that the death certificates issued 
Sdnj Vartamdn (36), 17th by them may be recognised, and that they may have 
Apl., Eng. cols.; Dnydn the power of bringing a suit against defaulting 
Prakdsh (40), 19th Apl. parties for medical fees and charges. The native 
doctors practise the Vedic and Unani systems, and there is no doubt that 
the masses in this country have infinite faith in’ these practitioners ; whereas 
they have a positive dread of European physic. Most of them have a notion 
that to go to hospital is to go to die, that British doctors mercilessly hack and 
hew the body, instead of treating, as the native doctor does, the patient with 
drugs and balsams. The native medicine men rightly say in their petition 
that ‘in the healing power of the Vedic and Unani systems of medicine. 
myriads of the Indian people have an unshaken confidence’; and they 
further reflect popular opinion, when they add that these systems are adapted 
to the constitution of the people, and that the treatment is simple, cheap and 
innocuous. There are among them some skilful and reputable men. Buta 
considerabie number consists, we are afraid, of pretenders. They comprise 
men claiming to cure by means of prayers and incantations and magic. It 
would not, however, be proper or politic to prohibit them as a class from 
pursuing their calling. It would be unfair to them and a hardship to the 
masses, who have abundant faith in them. The poor cannot afford the fees 


of the English doctor, and if there is any truth in the belief that people are : 


cured sometimes by faith, their recovery is helped on this account, when they 
place themselves under the treatment of the Vaid. So the Government must 
not disfranchise an entire class by a sweeping Ukase.” [The Dnydn Prakash 
writes:—We hope His Excellency Sir George Clarke will give a sympathetic 
consideration to the petition submitted by the Hakims and Vaids of 
Bombay claiming certain rights. Hakims and Vaidssupply cheap medicines 
to the poor who have a deep-rooted faith in them which is not quite unjusti- 
fied. The Hakims and Vaids may, therefore, not be deprived of the right of 
suing their patients for failure to pay their bills. The demand made by the 
petitioners to, be allowed to grant death certificates seems to be rather 
ambitious and is not warranted by their present status as a class. Our native 
physicians must bestir themselves to get rid of the quacks and mountebanks 
amongst them before claiming to decide questions of life and death. | 


248. “The leading publicists of this country have long protested against 

| the system of nomination being set up in lieu of 
Protest against the competitive examinations for the Provincial Service. 
abolition of competitive But no tangible result has yet come forth as the 


examinations for the Pro-  yesnlt of this protest. Why should not some of 
vincial Service. 


Oriental Review (12), OU _members of Council bring forward resolutions 
19th Apl. condemning the system of the appointment by nomi- 
nations? Before some Anglo-Indian editors rush to 
criticise some faults in the administration of Great Britain under a Liberal 
Government they had better be more scrutinising and circumspect with regard 
to the conditions of this country. His Excellency Lord Hardinge and His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke will be doing a genuine service if they arrange 
to revert to the old system of selection by examinations. The time is also 
ripe when the Civil Service Examination ought to be held simultaneously in 
Kngland and India. Justice should be the only watchword of all Governments 
in their appointments for public services. Otherwise they are likely to be 
demoralised and with their demoralisation the demoralisation of the country 
will begin.” 


29. The Bill now before the Union Parliament of Africa is obviously. 

ae _ intended to remove the objections raised by the 

Hie Bill in the Union Par Indian «settlers against the working of the Asiatic 
lament of South Africa, ~2Migration Act, but considering its provisions we 
Bombay Samdchdr (61), 2° not sure the object in view will be served. On the 
19th Apl. ' recommendation of the Government in England the 
African statesmen baye decided upon an education 
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‘seeking’ admissio end settlement in South Africa. On 
: Can > ne wey ba objected to, but the way in which it is to 
als: its uselessness. The officer responsible for the proper 
measure has been empowered to require the new settlers to 
“as ay tent 2 any language he likes. ‘This arrangement leaves a big 
| seiopaa to". the misuge ‘of the discretionary powers vested in the officer 
and causes grave apprehensions in regard to the free admission 
of Indians. If, instead, an examination in either English or Dutch, the two 
principal languages in use in South Africa, had been prescribed, the main 
argument of the opponents of the measure would have been easily demolished. 
We wish the justice of this demand-would meet with the approval of the Union 
Parliament. But General Smutts, who is in charge of the Bill, has turned 
round and sought to impose the test of high qualities. The question now 
assumes a graver aspect and clearly shows that General Smutts and his 
colleagues in office are determined to prevent Indians by hook or by crook 
from entering their close preserve. Under these circumstances we appeal to 
the Government of India to insist upon the Union Parliament the necessity of 
deleting the words ‘ any Huropean language’ from the Bill under discussion and 
substituting instead ‘the English or the Dutch language’; and if the African 
statesmen are not prepared to accede to their demand, to declare all sorts of 
money exchanges with South Africa illegal. This will be a commercial ostracism 
of no mean order sufficiently effective to bring the refractory Colonies to their 
-senses. ‘The provisions of the present Bill, however, do not stop here. ‘T'hey 
are not only silent in regard to the return of settlers who may have left the 
a Colony for a short time or the admission of the wives and children of those 
mn. _ who have long settled there, but their return is made dependent on the discre- 
Is | tion of the Home Secretary. The arrangement is a clever device to prevent 
: ) not only the influx of new settlers but the return of old ones as well. It now 
| rests with the people of India to bring all these glaring defects in the Bill to 
i the notice of the Union Parliament and to pray the Government of India for 
7 authoritative interference in their behalf. 


380. ‘“ Anti-humbug”’ writes to the Praja Bandhu :—“ It is a matter of 
Mi Complaint against an deep and genuine regret that the letters numbering 
i alleged monopoly enjoyed ® dozen that have so far appeared in connection 
by a merchant in supply- with the above subject in your columns have, judg- 
ing stationery to Govern- ing from the result, fallen so far on unheeding ears. 
ment offices in Ahmeda- J advisedly say so, because more than one corres- 


‘ih a ee ee pondent has clearly shown that the present vicious 
a 1eth Aol Rng. nt (34), system of monopoly consisting in purchasing almost 
‘ai rn eae Sone every article of stationery required in most of the 


a) Government offices here from one stationery merchant, as if there were no 
i others, results in benefiting no one except the fortunate monopolist. Fle 
F : evidently benefits bimself at the expense of public revenue. ‘That the pre- 
vir sent method is open to serious objection both on moral and financial grounds 
i must be clear to every one except perhaps the monopolist and his partisans. 
i: It is a matter of no little surprise to me that the monopolist is still basking 

i in the sunshine of official favours as heretofore. This question has, in my 
opinion, already assumed the proportions of a scandal, and it is therefore time 
i | for the higher authoritieg to look into it and remove the orievance which the 
if public have a right to demand, since it continues at public expense.” 


Legislation. 


81. ‘ The Civil Marriage Bill, introduced by the Honourable Mr. Bhu- 
pendra Nath Basu in the last session of the Imperial 
jg Comments eh 4 Legislative Council, seeks to take one more step in 
Be Basu’s Special Marriage the path of marriage reform in India. It is only 
ia Act Bill in the Imperial an enabling measure legalising marriages between 
| i en various sections and sub-sections of the *Hindu 
‘Gujarati i ve Prat ., community by amending the Special Marriage .Act 
a Gor 16th ‘16th Ay yatvakdsh of 1872, The measure is naturally regarded ‘as a 
aN | Pl. BU. bith further attack on the stronghold of immemorial 
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custom and has cansed a great atir in the orthodox dovecots......... The 
opposition to the measure proceeds from blind prejudice on the part of the 
less advanced sections of society and the misapprehensions of the more 


advanced as to the effects of the Bill on the Hindu social system. Govern-. 


ment also seem inclined to be apathetic and to wait for strong support from 
the Hindu community as a whole. Experience shows how such support it 
would be hard to look for, and it is also unnecessary. Government would 
not be departing from their time-honoured policy of religious neutrality if 
they blessed the Bill. The Act, validating the Remarriage of Hindu Widows 
Act XV of 1856, was enacted at the desire cf a small body of Hindus who 


were desirous of adopting a practice which was in accordance with the. 


dictates of conscience, though not with established custom, and it was 
thought ‘just to relieve such Hindus from the legal incapacity of which 
they complain.’ The present case is quite on all fours with the Remarriage 
Act........... The number of intelligent and educated Hindus whose sensi- 
tive consciences and strong characters would not permit them to conform to 
orthodox practices in all particulars, and who at the same time reverence the 
same ideals and profess the same beliefs as their more conservative brethren 
must grow as time goes on. Hindu society cannot certainly afford to lose 
such of its members who are its staunchest and strongest supporters. 
Then again, the refusal of society to sanction inter-marriages will only 
encourage illegal connections which cannot but be pernicious to the community. 
The thinking and intelligent sections of Hindu society as well as Government 
ought to lend their support to Mr. Basu’s Bill as it will, on the whole, make for 
social and economic progress in the Hindu community.” [The Arya Prakdsh 
writes:—The Honourable Mr. Basu’s attempt to amend the Special Marriage 
Act of 18721is commendable. Of course, it is desirable that public opinion 
should be educated and brought round to side with this Bill; and if the 
Honourable member, before moving his Bill, had tried to do so, he would not 
have met the opposition of gentlemen like Mr. Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and Mr. Dadabhoy. It is well-known that the numerous sub-divisions of our 
communities into small castes have narrowed down the field of selection for 
marriage and so eligible boys and girls are not easily available. This difficulty 
has in a measure relaxed the strict prohibition of inter-marriage between sub- 
castes. Looking to all this, the Honourable Mr. Basu’s Bill is highly im- 
portant. -It is of special importance for Brahmo Samajists, and the Arya 
Samajists also are in favour of it, as it suits their principles | 


*32. ‘The last issue of the Mahrdtta has a remarkable article on 
Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu’s Bill. We are glad that 
our contemporary has seen its way to support the Bill 
though for reasons which, to many, may seem rather 
inconsequential in the case of a measure of this kind. Thatit will prevent the 
disruption of the Hindu community, which is the only community penalising 
intermarriages, is quite true, but that of itself would not be sufficient justification 
for the Government and the Legislature, as at present constituted, to pass it. 
Even if the Hindu community should say that it would rather undergo 
disruption than admit any relaxation of its rigid caste rules in regard to 
marriage, we maintain that in the interests of public policy and in pursuance 
of its principle of religious neutrality, the Legislature should provide a civil law 
to cover intermarriages between members of different castes and creeds. 
British rule is directly responsible for the aspirations for social freedom that 
is animating the breasts of an increasing number of Indians. To create these 
aspirations which are sound and moral in themselves, and to refuse to provide 
a legal procedure to give effect to them, is to stand in its own light. By all 
means, lef no change be imposed on those who do not want change, but let 
them not be allowed to tyrannize over the minority which seeks relief from 
restrictions which have ceased to. have any meaning for it.”’ [Elsewhere the 
same paper says :—" The object of the Bill is a very restricted one. It does 
not provide a form of intermarriage between members of different faiths for the 
first time. The Act of 18/2 did that forty years ago. As.the Mahrdtta very 


Indian Social Reformer 
(6), 23rd Apl. 
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at Act. All: that -M: ay Bill aims. oa doing is to cidsaolre 
8 to & marria, Fs i ‘that Act of the necessity of foclesine that they 
ot: Hindus, } uhammadans and so on............ There are several persons 
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pee ew have married u under the Act of 1872, after declaring that they were not 
7 Hindus; who are nevertheless Hindus and are treated by the community as 
Hindus to all intents and: purposes. If Mr. Basu’s Bill be not passed, this 


will continue to be the case. Is the Legislature justified in refusing to omit 
the provision which demands a repudiation with which neither the mind and 
heart. of the. parties concerned, nor the actual attitude of the Hindu com- 
munity, is in accord? ‘The Hindu law, we believe, knows no such thing as a 
testamentary disposition of property. The Legislature may as reasonably 
require that a Hindu who makes a will should declare that he does not believe 
in Hinduism as require that a Hindu who seeks a spouse outside the 
customary limits should do so.’”| 


36. It is really very strange that men of light and leading in Bengal like 
Sir Pradyot Kumar Tagore and Babu Surendranath 
Pisin Ca EE we Bannerjee should have “been offering opposition to the 
Compulsory Education Bill. Honourable Mr. Gokhale's Compulsory Kducation 
Mumbai Vaibhav (113), Bill because of the local taxation which it authorises 
19th Apl. | to meet a portion of the expenditure on compulsory 
primary education. These worthies do not apparently 
understand that their attitude towards the Bill is likely to give a handle to 
some of our critics who will not fail to catch hold of the opportunity to 
declare that our people are striving to keep the Indian masses from ‘the 
benefits of education. This party declares that it will have no compulsory free 
education at all if Government is not prepared to bear the whole of the ex- 
penditure. This attitude, we beg to point out, is utterly unreasonable. Wil! 
such obstinacy do in times like the present for a backward country like India ? 
The people must be prepared to bear a portion of the educational expenditure. 
If we continue to be obstinate, why should Government think of intro- 
ducing compulsory primary education ? It is we that need the education 
and not Government. We very much regret to see that some of our Bengali 
leaders are making a mountain out of a mole-hill in this matter. Bengal is 
already enjoying the benefit of the permanent settlement; therefore it should 
not hesitate to undergo a little self-sacrifice for educating the masses. 


Education. 


*34. “ The craze for racial Universities only tureatens to strengthen the 
barriers which now separate the various Indian races 
Denominational from one another and postpone the happy day when the 
Universities. people of this country may become one nation. The 
Gujarat (24), 23rd Moglem University is to be erected on the foundations 
Apl., Eng. cols.; Indian f Aligarh, and th b a rat +] 
Social Reformer 6), 23rd of Aligarh, and the new-born enthusiasm of a fervently 
Apl. and aggressively religious race. The Hindus have not 
a single college of their own. ‘The so-called Central 
Hindu College of Benares, built up with the funds of the Hindus, is under 
theosophical influences. There i is a large body of Hindu opinion in the country 
which looks askance at Mrs. Besant’s propaganda........... The Muhammadan 
example is likely to be followed only by the Hindus in the immediate future, 
and we have to see how Pandit Madan Mohan and his co-adjutors surmount. 
the difficulties in their path. We can very well understand their anxiety to 
promote Hindu religion and culture and the study of the Hindu philosophy, 
but there are many who feel that these objects may be better attained by 
other means than by founding -a Hindu University.” [The Indian Social 
Reformer writes :—** We do not like His Majesty’s visit on this occasion being 
exploited for the advancement of schemes which have no sort of connection 
with. the pene « : | 
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85. “One of the hobbies recently taken: up by a section of the .Anglo- 
ted Indian Press and English and Indian writers and 
Adverse comments on speakers on Indian matters is moral and religious 
the* suggestioh to give jnstruction........... With the granting of the 
ne and TT al hypothesis of the wickedness of the youths of 
ee sig nae” the country it followed that they were badly in need 
Oriental Review (12), Of moral and religions ‘instruction. The great 
19th Apl. system of education introduced by Macaulay was Wi 
discredited on the ground that it took no account of i 
moral and religious instruction. Attempts are therefore being made to improve i 
the students by introducing moral and religious instruction, though no one knows 
as to what is the exact connotation of this. There is much of tom-tomming 
and dinning, butno attempt at elucidating the expression °* moral instruction’. It 
will raise a smile.on the lips of cynics that while in the West rational instruction 
is being given more and more predominance, certain anti-progressivists should 
try to foist moral and religious instruction upon the student population of this 
country. What religion is to be taught is also a question that can never be 
decided. Education on scientific lines only will be the best corrective 
of the mischievous tendencies and not the so-called moral and religious 
instruction whichis but a hobby designed to drive out the phantasm of 
unrest.” 


Railways. 


cI 


* 36. An anonymous correspondent writes in the Mahrdtta :—‘‘ In my ee: 

5 eee Opinion a single resolution moved in the Imperial | ; deve eS 

PP oe one °D Council on the subject under notice will be prefer- ; 
Moledtian. Gy, 93rq ble to a series of the most comprehensive questions 


Apl. in all the Councils put together. It will be imper- |e 

tinent for me tolay down the exact wording of the Both, 
resolution, but I roughly indicate below the lines on which it may be ‘ees 
drafted :—‘ That in view of the sense of injustice and feeling of resentment ae 
created and strengthened by the racial preferences shown by the Indian Railway i} + eee 


Companies as a result of the well thought-out and deep-laid policy of prevent- 
ing the Kuropean passengers making common cause with the Indian passen- 
gers and thereby breaking down the force of all legitimate agitation for 
reasonable reforms, the Council recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council that the racial preferences which are perfectly illegal and absolutely _ - Heegie eee 
insulting to the self-respect of the Indians should be abolished entirely and TSE: 


Be 


ammediately’. 


87.. In the course of a lengthy letter, expatiating on the hardships of 
| . third-class passengers in railway trains, an anony- 
Grievances of a third- mous writer says :—The new bogey cars, which are 


~~ e Railay on the attached to the Nagpur and Calcutta Mails, put 
ge rea nape Se (gg), the passengers to very great inconvenience. ‘The 
21st Api. ’ cars have only one or two doors, so that passengers x 
have great difficulty in getting in and out of them; ie 
and even after getting in, they have to traverse the long and narrow passage Wakes 
through which it is very troublesome to move forward as the shortage of lhe 
accommodation compels passengers to sit down in the passage and to place 
their luggage in it. I myself had some time back to travel third-class by the 
Calcutta Mail which starts at 9p.m.from Bombay and could not find any 
accommodation in any of the compartments, except the one labelled ‘ For 
Europeans and EKurasians’ which had only two passengers. These two 
people resisted the Guard’s attempt to seat a second-class passenger in the 
compartment, and it was with great difficulty that the Guard persuaded them 
to accommodate mein it. But after he went away they abused and threatened 
to assault me. Had I not kept myself cool..a scuffte would doubtless hav) 
‘resulted, | | fi ; pena 
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removal of the Khatri 


Api, Eng. cols. if he had shown foresight and sound judgment. 
election owing to the notorious fickleness of electorates.......... Some 


ees get tot Veanon Aokete cols by the B. B. & C. I. 
the Railway on the Company’s line beyond Virar and 
Beason § in supporting the representation on the’subject made 
*. &. ‘by the merchants of Broach trusts that the Railway 


40.1. Rai ... authorities. will not fail to remove the cause of 
state i complaint and allow the season-ticket holders the 


and Gujardt rpan (25), privileges they hitherto enjoyed. [The Gward¢ 
16th Apl. Mitra and Gujardt Darpan also writes in a similar 
strain. | 
Municipalities. 


39. The Report on the Local Boards in the Bombay Presidency for the 
year 1909-10 discloses apathy on the part of 

Comments on the report educated men in offering themselves as candidates for 
onthe Local Boards in membership of the Taluka Boards as well as on the 
on tari part of the voters to vote at elections. This state 
 Sudhérak (127). 10th Of affairs is in a great measure due to the fact that 
Apl. | very little money being placed at the disposal of 
the Taluka Boards, many works of public utility 

such as sinking new wells, repairing old ones, building roads, &c., though 
of pressing necessity, are left unattended to and the people, therefore, come to 
look upon the Boards as worthless institutions deserving to be neglected. 
If Government want the public to take enthusiastic interest in the affairs of 
these Boards, they should see that larger grants for works of local utility are 
placed at their disposal and that 4 certain amount of independence of action 
‘in the matter of utilising the funds is accorded to them. Government are 


‘thinking of allotting a part of forest revenue to the Local Boards in the Kanara 


District. We would very. much wish them to accord a similar consideration 
to the Local Boards in other districts of the Konkan. The financial con- 
dition of the Local Boards during the last official year seems to have been 
satisfactory and the attitude of Government towards them is encouraging. 
It now remains with our people to show themselves worthy of the powers 
‘given to them ; so that Government might be prevailed upon to grant further 


‘rights in the direction of local self- government. 


40. On the recommendation of a committee specially appointed for the 
purpose, the Bombay Corporation has resolved to 
Complaint about the close the Muhammadan Khatris’ burial-ground at 
Muh ia ; Elphinstone Road and assigned them another place 
ra fas” Wiektatone Wal at Santoy-Hill. A meeting of about 500 men was 


(Bombay). held last Sunday to protest against this step and 
Akhbar-e-Islim (58), 8. 2,000 were subscribed for taking legal action 
18th Apl. in the matter. Looking to the strong feeling evinced 


by the community on the subject, we shall anxiously 
watch the attitude which the Muhammadan members on the Corporation are 
going to take up in the matter. The removal of the burial-ground from 


its place has been resolved upon on the ground that it is too full for further 


use, but it is forgotten by the corporators that a2 Muhammadan cemetery is 


never filled up inasmuch as the dead bodies after a certain time are reduced 


to dust and the new bodies are interred in the room thus made. 


“41, “One who knows ” writes in the Gujardti:—"‘ The new Corpors- 
tion has :begun ill over the election of its first 
Bardér Ishwardds Store non-official President, and that does not augur well 


and the Sarat Munici- 


pality. for the future peaceful progress of the administra- 
Giijardti (24), 23rd tion. The Collector would have saved the situation 


Sardar Store was defeated at the last general 


friends of Sardar Store thought that one of those who were elected should 
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- make room for their esteemed leader, and request the Collector to fix an early 
date for a bye-election before the end of March in order to enable Sardar 
Store to stand as a candidate for the non-official Presidentship. The Collector 
agreed. to do so and fixed the 31st March as the date for holding the bye- 
election. Sardar Store was duly nominated a candidate for the vacancy 
created for him. No other candidate came forward to contest the seat, 
Under Rule No. 14, thera having been no contest Sardar Store was entitled 
to he declared elected, and yet on 23rd March 1911, the Collector changed his 
opinion and thought that he (the Collector) was wrong in accepting 
Dr. Ramlal’s resignation and notifying a bye-election before the new Corpora- 
tion came into existence on 1st April 1911. Assuming that the Collector was 
right, he would have shown true statesmanship if he had got Sardar Store 
nominated to one of the two seats to be allotted to the Hindu community. 
That would have filled the city—almost to a man—with a feeling of genuine 
thankfulness towards him for his act of grace. That would have also retain- 
ed ‘for the Corporation the services of a tried and experienced Councillor like 
Dr. Ramlal. But the most valuable result of that would have been to save 
him from the unfortunate bungling into which he has allowed himself to be 
led and has already caused a good deal of heart-burning and is likely to create 
yet greater unpleasantness. When on 23rd March 1911 the Collector made 
an order in writing declaring all his previous acts in accepting Dr. Ramlal’s 
resignation, in declaring a vacancy and in holding a bye-election, invalid, 
Sardar Store saw him and explained to him that the interpretation of Rule 
No. 28 of the Election Rules which was subsequently brought to his notice 
was not correct. The Collector replied he could not stultify himself by again 
altering the order that he had passed on 23rd March!......... He suggested 
that Sardar Store could appeal to the Commissioner, N. D., if he so wished, 
and issued orders for furnishing him with a copy of his order forthwith. 
The Commissioner, N. D., was approached with a petition by way of appeal, 
but his decision thereon has not been known. As the time at the disposal 
of Sardar Store was limited he had no recourse left but to file a civil suit 
in the District Court against the Collector and the Municipality for a decla- 
ration that he was entitled to be declared a Councillor........... The suit was 
heard and decided ex-parte, and a decree was made in favour of the plaintiff. 
So far it was all smooth sailing for Sarddr Store. ‘The Collector was camped 
far away from the local atmosphere of Surat. He returned in the evening of 
the day the judgment was pronounced. Sardar Store saw him on the 14th 
March, which was unfortunately rather too late! The Collector appears to 
have already made up his mind against the Sardar. ‘The latter pressed upon 
him the desirability of respecting a decree of the District Court of law 
whereupon the Collector said, ‘I will not pass any orders. He has no powers 
over me. Well may their Lordships of the Privy Council in England sapi- 
ently exclaim: ‘It is highly improbable that any officer of the Government 
would set the Court at defiance. It is impossible to suppose that the Govern- 
ment would countenance such conduct as that.’ But the Collector in India is 
the Lord of the District, and he can, if so inclined, refuse to carry out the 
Court’s decree!! The injury to Sardar Store has been irreparable. ‘The 
special general meeting convened for the purpose of electing the non-oficial 
President was held on the 18th. Sardar Store could not attend that meeting 
as a Councillor ; and he lost an almost certain’ chance of being selected the 
first non-official President with a 2rd majority.......... The Collector’s view 
of his authority and that of the Court seems most extraordinary. In a letter 
to Sardar Store he writes :—‘ I am not at. all concerned with the correctness 
or otherwise of my interpretation of the rules. That may or may not be 
correct, and is a matter of small importance to me. What is of importance 
is that the Collector cannot permit the District Court to ysurp or interfere 
with his executive functions. Clearly the Court had no jurisdiction in the 
matter, and it could upset all administration if executive orders of officers were 
liable to be interfered into by the Civil Courts.......... It would be perfectly 
outrageous, if the Civil Court is to be allowed not only to usurp jurisdiction in 
matters in which it has none, but to upset the Collector's executive orderys 


_ without even giving some notice that it is going to do so by a “ snap de¢ision” 
80 to speak,’ The Collector may or may not be concerned with how Sardar 


matter. But the pablic have av large ‘stake inthe 

do you think..o! “the ta that alt exec ery orders of the 
beyonc gen of a Civil: Court Karedfetion ? Is the only 
of the r af ots | against the arbitrary acts of zealous or hasty executive 
6 ta ay aw An attempt. was olce made in the Calcutta High 
Cal. 107, to aks Executive Officers the sole arbiters of such ain 


sdrnliletration pe} his infallible orders!!..,....... The whole Hindu 
community is deeply grieved, and feels humiliated over the incident. Put 
does that great community count for anything in these days ?” 


N ative States. 


i 42. ‘The Baroda Administration Report for 1909-10 describes the 
(i . progress made by the State in its various depart- 
i Comments on the ments during that year. Baroda has figured very 
ig Administration Report of largely in the Legislative Councils and elsewhere 


a the Baroda State for specially on account of its enlightened policy with 
ane : 1909-10. regard to education. Much of the credit of this all 
i *Guardii (24), %3rd. sound advance of the State is due to the profound 
| i Apl., Eng. cols.; Kathid- ond close interest His Highness the Maharaja takes 
) ay one i at, yay in the welfare of his subjects.......... The report 

| : P under review states that compulsion in the matter 


of education was first tried in 1892 in one taluka, 
and was extended to all the divisions of the State in 1905-06. The age 
limit for girls has been raised from 10 to 11, and the compulsory standard 
| for both sexes from the 3rd to the 4th. Provision of a sum of Rs. 40,000 
a has been sanctioned to meet the cost of the additional teachers required by 
ia these changes. -In many villages the Local Boards could not open schools 
owing to wantof funds, and Government sanctioned Rs. 32,076 per year 
hile to enable schools in such places to be opened and maintained. Education of 
| i all grades and kinds shows similar advance and the British Government 
a ought really to take a leaf out of the book of Baroda in this connection. 
His Highness the Maharaja takes similar interest in the economic develop- 
ah i. ment of his State and the indigenous industries receive sympathy and 
Wh active assistance from the Government of Baroda.......... Agriculture is not 
ai neglected, and every effort is being made to introduce improvements and 
up- ave date methods therein.” [In its humorous columns the Kdthidwdr and 
Maht Kdntha Gazette writes:—Sir Sayaji Rao Giekwar is an accomplished 
|e ruler and his travels far and wide have added a good deal to his qualifications 
ie as a keen and astute statesman. Accordingly he may be said to be an adept in 
a) the art of showing off things. He boasts of abolishing excise duties, but to 
|! make up the deficit he has ‘cleverly added to the existing burden on poor agri- 
Hae culturists, who have been groaning under the burden of taxes. In bestowing 
upon his subjects the right of local self-government he has devised a means 
whereby they may fight among themselves to the utter ruin of all. Who 
knows what the real stata of affairs is in Baroda when every one is dazzled by 
the encomiums showered upon His Highness ?| 


48, “Tt is always a great pleasure to study the Administration Report 

Ee of the Baroda State which under the beneficent rule 

Indu’ Prakash (42), of its enlightened ruler has come to occupy the 

beige ce bers cols. foremost place amongst the Native States of India 

| and has proved an example even to the Supreme 

Government ‘in progressive legislation in matters affecting the educational 

’ and social well-being of the people. The Baroda Administration Report for 
Bitty makes a very interesting reading, showing as it does how the vehicle 
 Progre a all-round is being pushed on by the benevolent statesmanship of 
os ) Highness the Gaekwar, ably assisfad by his minister, Mr. Seddon. One 
tae eae a the notable’ features of his ss is an extension and development of the 
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system of giving publicity to progressive changes in the relationship between 
the State and the Supreme Government—a system which was first inaugurated 
by ‘the late lamented Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt........... The disputes 
between His Highness’ Government and the Girdsias of Amreli have often 
proved a fruitful source of interference on the part of the Residency. The 
Government of India have now declared that they have no wish to insist that 
all disputes between the Girdsias and His Highness’ Government should be 
heard by the Courts, and henceforth these disputes will be allowed to be dealt 
with by the State according to the ordinary Departmental procedure on the 
understanding, however, that the Girasias will be entitled in such matters to 
claim the good offices of the Resident. This is no doubt a step in the right. 
direction; and let us hope that Government will give us more oppor- 
tunities of dongratulating in matters like these.......... Anotker notable act 
of justice, tantamount to the removal of an unjustifiable wrong, is 
that the Government of India have decided that the amount of the 
Mohsali fines levied from the tributaries in the Mahi Kantha 
and Palanpur Agencies since 1900 be refunded to His Highness’ Government 
and that all further fines collected from those Agencies should ‘be credited to 
the State. Now after ten years of persistent putting forth uf their legitimate 
claims, the Baroda Government have got justice. We now pass on to that 
most important subject of education which has received from His Highness a 
degree of attention unparalleled in the annals of modern India. A glance at 
the Report shows how tenderly the plant of compulsory primary education is 
being reared and cared for by His Highness and his loyal officers. This 
monumental work of mass education commenced in the year 1892 on a 
humble scale in a single taluka, it was extended to all the divisions of the 
State in 1905-1906 and finally the Education Commission having given their 
Opinion that compulsion was, to some extent, successful, the experiment was 
extended all over the State. All these items of all round progress and high 
economical and educational achievements will do credit to the most enlightened 
of the earth’s potentates. And who will deny that History while recounting 
great events of our generation will give a beautiful page to His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaekwar and inscribe thereon His Highness’ name as one of those 
ereat souls who give a push forward to the cause of human progress ? ”’ 


44. Commenting on His Highness the Gaekwar’s speech at the Bombay 
eee ter Sanitary Association, the Kesar: writes :—QJust as 
Comments on His High- pure air and good water and sanitary arrangements 
ness the Gaekwar's speech a1 necessary to keep good health, pure and sufficient 


oe ne Sanitary nutritious food also is essential. The Maharaja of 


Kesari (107), 18th Ap], Baroda has treated of the former requisites, but he 
| has omitted to treat of the food Indians eat and of 
their poverty. ‘The deep ignorance of the Indians has: much to do with the 
high rate of mortality prevailing amongstthem. But their crushing poverty 
also has much to answer for. Even the most ignorant rayat realises that fresh 
milk is good for health. But he cannot keep milch-cattle. It is not his 
ignorance but his poverty that obliges him to live meagrely. It would be but 
a one-sided treatment of the question, if one were to leave out of considera- 
tion the poverty of the people, while speaking about the high rate of 
mortality prevalent in India. / 


45, When contrary to all expectations and in utter disregard of the terms 

of the last will of the late Thakor Balsinhji of Wadh- 

Alleged unsoundness of wan Rana Gagubha alias Jasvatsinhji was selected 
mind of send | sama to succeed the deceased Thakor, it was scarcely 
— pe Bosbeaesiet "Mahe thought that his formal installation on the gddi of 
vida Gazette (66), Wadhwan would be so much delayed. Jasvatsinhji’s 
16th Apl. detention at Rajkot under the supervision of Dr. 
Dinshaw gives rise to a good deal of surmise lest 

the Government nominee may be lacking in the necessary qualifications of 
ruler. If this belief is grounded in truth, there is nothing wrong in declaring 
that Jasvatsinhji’s selection was in itself_a mistake, If heis really fitted 


for the post for which ‘he has been “sélected, no delay should be allowed to 
con 43—8 


ie yt 
G 


State it is just. 


man Jéla sinbji. “who has been fe 
uocessor. It is a; fact that like 
8 mind is a little bit queer; and this 
‘ itary taint, we are not, sure of any 
therein. Under these circumstances it is not ; 
ate that it should be’ allowed to remain masterless for an un- 
long. time without any reason. If the selection of Jasvatsinhji has 
@ mistake, nothing could be more graceful than an early rectification 
‘ the same which would justly give satisfaction to the people of Wadhwan. — 
ye ae SYED SHAMSUDDIN ‘KADRI, 
ee : Oriental Translator to Government. 
2 ae Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | 
| Secretariat, Bombay, 27th April 1911 
| *Reported in advance. oe 
I 
| 
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which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
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Din Bandhu ose 
Din Mitr’... 
Dnyaén Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sa4gar_s(i«ssw 
Jagadadarsh ee 
Jagad Vritt cas 
Kalpatarnu ... oe 
Kamgar Samachar 
Karmanuk... ove 
Sikeueh Samachar 
Khandesh Vaibhav 
|Madhukar a. +n 
Mahérdshtra Vritt 
Moda Vritt 


Miimbai Vaibhav 
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Weekly 


Weekly 


Do. 


eee ‘Isldmpur (Satara)... Fortnightly 

eee Chikodi (Belgaum) . Do. eee 

eee Chiplon (Ratné- Do. eee 
giri). : 

...| Karéd (Sétéra) ...| Do. bi 

e»-| Poona iss ...| Monthly ... 

---| Bombay... evel | 06 eee 

---| Wai (Satara) | Monthly... 

| 
ee} Dharwar ... +] Weekly... 
| 

«+! Bombay... ee Do. see 

--| Ahmednagar ao" Do. ase 

eas eet a 

---| Kolhapur ... weal ae gue 

---| Ahmednagar ose] DOs. ove 

«| Bombay ... ist ae Ka 

---| Shol4pur ...  —...,_-‘ Do. vn 

---| Bombay... i ae ese 

| 

---| Poona ese ak Aas me 

«| Do. eee sacl eae se 
tes | 

..-| Pérola (East Khin-| Fortnightly 
desh). | 

«> | Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 

eee Belgaum eee eee 

...| Wai (Satéra) —_... 

| Bombay .. ... 

me ee acetal 

cK ‘Poona : one cee 
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Hari Dharméraj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 
81. 


Vishnu G.. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 3 

Hari Bhikéji*Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréb- 
man); 49. 


Ginech Moreshwar Khédilkar: Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Bréhman) ; 46. 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Bréhman) ; 44. | 


Rdmchandrs’ Krishna 
(Shenvi) ; 88. 


Kamat; Hindu 


Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 40. 


Rémchandras Vasudev Joshi; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25, 


Vinayak Nanabhai Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 
smith): 45. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 48. 


K. H. Mudvedkar 
Bréhman); 38. 


Hindu; (Deshasth 


Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ... 
-Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 


Waman Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdéhman) ; 53. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Brahman) ; 47. 


Kashinath _Bahirav Limaye;. Hindu 
(Konkanasth Bréhman) ; 55. 

Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maréa- 
tha); 50, 

Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 54. 

Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 

(Deshasth Br4hman) ; 40. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 


Narsinh Chintaman  CKelkar,  B.A., 
| LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 


Pandharinaéth Balkrishnt Pdéthak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 30. 


Yadav Balkrishni SBahdlkar; Hind 
(Deshastb Brahman) ; 45. 
Jandrdan. Ndarayan Kulkarni ; Himdu 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 


Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 26, 


Damodar Laxman Lele: Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 32. 


Purshottam G. Kanekar; Hindu (Vaishya- 
wani) ; 30. 

‘Keshav. P. Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 41. 


Lakshman Rémchandré Paingérkar BA. : 


Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38. 


{ 


About 


1C0 


500 


120 


No, ' Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. —— 
116 | Nasik Vritt $69 ooo] Nasik <0e went WOOKIY cee sve th Vishnu K4le;; Hindu (Konkanas- 200 
| th Bréhman) ; 31. 
117 | Pandhéri Mites... ...| Pandharpur (Sholé-| Do: —...._—wif Govind Sakh4rdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
pur). | Brahman) ; 46, | 
118 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Do. vn .«. | Nér4yan Narsinh Phadnis sraiasstiesheail 300 
| 3 desh). Brahman) ; 48. 
119 | Prakdsh . = oo Lae ve wa BO M0 ...| RAmchandr& Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 409 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 
120 | Saty& Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri...  ...| Do, ves ...| Krishnéji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 1,300 
Brahman) ; 26. 
{ 
121 | Shetkari ... oes ...| Ahmednagar ...|_ Do. ... {Ganesh Krishn&é Chitale, B.A., LL.B. ; 450 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 
122 | Shivdji Vijays ... ...|Sholdpur ... = ...]._ Do. w+ eee! Madvaldppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu} 300 
; (Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
128 | Shold4pur Samachér _...|_-~ Do. a ee ee .+ _ «se| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdméthi) ; 53...! 400 
124 | Say4ji Vijay ..  ...|Bombay .. ..( Do, © «| DA&modar Sévidr4am Yande; Hindu| 5,000 
(Maratha) ; 40. 
125 | Shri Shanu iis ect ORATOR kc sd 1a iis ...| Vaman “Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
: Brahman) ; 30. 
126 | Shubh Suchak ... it soa iat ee ve ...| Datt&trey’ Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
| (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 
127 | Sudharak ... sis ...| Poona is at De ele ...| Shrikrishn’, Chintéman Chitnis ... wt 30 
128 |Sumant ... ‘ti ...| Karad (Satara) .../ Do. aie ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 100 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 40. 
139 | VicHATI cco, ove ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 400 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 
130 | Vijayi Mahratta ... ...| Kolhapur ... cool Weekly ace ...| Bhujangrao T.  Gdekwad; Hindu 750 
| (Maratha) ; 81. 
131 | Vinod i a . | Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Dattatrayt Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 300 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 
132 | Vishranti .... | «+ ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ...  .../ Ramdas Purmdnandas Sli; Hindu (Sali), 28 400 
133 | Vishvabandhu... ...| Kolhapur ... ase] WHOORIY sas ---| Balwant Krishna Pisal ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 400 
29. . 
134 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar  ...| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... --| Anant Raghunath Moramkar ; Hindu 700 
(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 
135 | Vrittasar... os ...| Wai (Satara) ...| Weekly... -»-| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Kon- 300 
kanasth Brahman) 48. 
1386 | Vydpari_... oes ...| Poona sea ant am ‘ee ..-.| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500 
man) ; 55. 
137 | Warkari_ .. ka ...| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly -+-| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- $00 
pur). th Brdbman) ; 35 
PERSIAN. 
188 | Eslah pas wail ...| Bombay ... seel: Weekly. - 0s ...| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 400 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 
SINDI. 
139 | A'ftab-i-Sind se ..»| Sukkur (Sind) a Weekly... .-.| Shams-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 
140 | Khairkhah:i-Sind ... ...| Larkhdna (Sind) ...| Do. ae ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu] 700 
(Khatri); 38. 
141 |Prabhét .. «s- —-«»»| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly .... _ ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...) 00 
142 |Sind Sudhér ...  «..| Kardchi (Sind) ...) Weekly ...  ...| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 44. 750 
143 | Sind Kesari ne ...| ShikArpur (Sind) Do. nse .»-| Chelaram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
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Hakim 
Deblavi ; Muhammaden Bann) 44, ' 


Munshi Mahomed Husain Muhammadan 
(Sunni) ; 40. 


oe “sul Do; socal Daily... ..| Munshi’ Mahomed Amir” Muhammadan 


” 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44 


Tukér4m Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu 
(Jain) ; 30. 


Fortnightly Sital Prasdéd ; Digamber Jain ; 40 


Weekly Vadilél Motilél Shh ; Dasa Shrimdli Jain 
30. 


«st 


‘ Wotes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are. 
“printed j in italics. 


*% 


3B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
_ pbove list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
* List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = & in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
‘ in Arunodaya or the well-lmown Mitra, itis printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. P 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, | — WH 
ANGLO-SINDHI. | 
: 
53a | Trade Advertiser ... ne ieeas Weekly... a sabe ce a 
No. 32, the Editor of the Khojé Mitra is Bapubhai Parmanandas Parekh ; Hindu (Bania) ; 33 ; circulation 500. : i 
No. 64, the Cutch-Kesari has ceased to exist owing to the death of its Editor, printer and publisher. 
No. 108 is never regularly published. | 


No. 122, the publication of the Shri Shivaji Vijaya is temporarily suspended on account of plague at Sholdpur. 
No. 145, the Mufid-e-Rozgdr has ceased to exist on account of financial difficulties, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


*i, “We are glad that the Lucknow Advocate approvesof our objection 
to the exploitation of His Majesty’s forthcoming visit 
His Majesty’s visit to forthe advancement of schemes like the Moslem 
India should not be utilis- gnd Hindu Universities which have no sort of con- 
ad i oe siege Rosen ay nection with the Coronation and which, moreover, 
Indian Social Reformer %F° calculated to divert attention from the one great 
(6), 30th Apl. idea of an united Empire, which should inspire every 
. incident connected withthe solemn event. There 
are several questions connected with the schemes which require calmer and 
cooler consideration than can be accorded in the next few months and under 
the pressure and excitement of the Imperial function. One such is the 
important question whether there is any good reason why the powers vested 
in the Legislative Council of India should be temporarily resumed by His 
Majesty for the purpose of incorporating denominational Universities. This 
point has not been discussed at all. His Excellency the Viceroy has publicly 
expressed his sympathy with the project of 2 Muhammadan University, but 
‘we hope it does not mean acceptance of the necessity of a Royal Charter or 
approval of the attempt to turn the Coronation visit to account for that purpose. 
Nothing can be in more marked contrast to the great sentiment which should 
animate Indian minds when the King comes among us than the inauguration 
of sectarian Universities blazoning forth the rival claims and aspirations of 
Hindus and Moslems. These are always with us and, if it is not absolutely 
impossible, let us make an effort to forget them for the next few months.” 


2. The citizens of Bombay have bestirred themselves to give a fitting 
reception to His Majesty the King-Emperor on his 
__, The forthcoming Royal Janding in this city for the Delhi Durbar. It seems 
bi pe 103), 23ra__ 2° amount of trouble or expense is to be spared to 
na ritt (100), 20rd celebrate the unique occasion and to show our sense 
sacs of loyalty to the Crown. Arrangements are being 
made so that the largest possible number of people in Bombay may have an 
opportunity of having a look at the King and Queen. In this connection we 
would beg to suggest that their Imperial Majesties, during their two days’ 
stay in the city, should be taken in procession through the different streets 
and specially through Parel so that the mill-hands may have the good fortune 
of having a glance at their King-Emperor. The mill-owners will be able to line 
the roads through which the procession would pass with their employés with 
flags in their hands to give a hearty welcome to their Majesties. Our citizens 
are thinking of distributing sweets to the school children on the occasion and 
we would suggest that sweets may also be distributed to the poor of the city 
who should not be forgotten. We would also suggest that opportunity should 
be taken of the Royal visit to found some permanent institutions for the 
welfare of the pocr in the city. The merchant princes of Bombay will be 
failing in their duty if they do not do something of the kind for their poorer 
fellow-countrymen to keep the memory of the Royal visit green for many 
generations to come. 


8. Some Anglo-Indian writers have expressed their regret at the 
absence of an elephant procession and a splendid 
Indu Prakdsh (42), ball from the programme of the forthcoming Royal 
26th Api. Durbar at Delhi. They seem to forget that the 
lack of external show, brought to his aid by Lord 
Curzon, will be more than compensated in the sight of the Indians by the 
presence of Royalty amongst them. The presence of the King-Kmperor will 
evoke sponteneous loyalty tothe Throne from all classes of people in India 
and it will be in the fitness of things if some substantial boons are conferred 
on the Indians to commemorate the unique occasion of the Emperor’s Coro- 
nation. We believe the removal of the salt duty, establishment of a perma- 
nent assessment system all over India, mtroduction of free and compulsory 
education, extension of the rights of the non-official members of the Legis- 
lative Councils and the release of political prisoners will be greatly appreciated 
by the Indian people as-Coronation gifts. | ) 
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no exas yates sion ‘Ae say that the most important pro- 

: | eI of His Excellency the Viceroy at 

. His Kar " hi ere contained in the reply he gave to the 

oa elt GES a lir la in Sabha’ s address. Of these pronounce- 

sete «hy e * ments the most notable, and one which concerns 

7) 20th oa country at large, was that referring to the 

"material alterations’, advocated by the Sabha, 

une | in the. Council Regulations with a view to admit 

to. fre alien advanced and educated sections of the DOOUIM: ccescess,. .oei8 

2 is eellency said that Local Governments were considering the Regulations 

‘and if @ case was made out for changes they would be effected. He added, 

however, that the changes should be. consistent with ‘pledges’ given and 

gg protection of various interests. This'is indefinitely put, but the meaning 

s pretty clear. ‘Pledges’ have been given to the Muhammadans that: 

their special political importance would be recognised. Now that is just the 

trouble with these Regulations. Could the utterances referred to be called 

‘pledges’; at all equalling in’ solemnity those contained in Queen Victoria’s 

Proclamation to the effect that equal treatment would be given to all races and 

religions? Is it nota political blunder as well as against all fact to say 

that the Muhammadans are politically more important than other communi- 

ties ?.......... Equally disappointing is His Excellency’s reply regarding 

the expansion of the body of Magistrates known as Resident Magistrates and 

charged with purely magisterial functions. The Sabha has for some years 

past been trying to induce the Local administration and the Bombay Govern- 

ment to keep this magistracy apart from the executive service, as being in 

line with the universal demand in the country for separation of judicial and 

executive functions. In the address to the Viceroy the matter was brought 

up very delicately and reference was made to the successful experiment 

7 in Kast Bengal and the assurance given in Parliament that the same would 

LE be extended. But the remark that the constitution of Resident Magistrates 

at ‘contained the germs’ of the separation of executive and judicial functions 

i) seems to have alarmed the oversensitive local authorities who must necessarily 

4 have had a good deal to do with the drafting of this part of the reply, and 

so we are told that the constitution aforesaid had nothing, in its inception, 

1 to do with the larger reform referred to. ‘This disavowal was hardly called for. 

Whatever the intention, the formation of a body of officers for doing purely 

magisterial work does constitute in itself an excellent step in the direction of 

universal separation of judicial and executive functions.......... In fact the 

whole reply cf His Excellency on this point is in direct conflict with the view 

underlying the experiment being carried on in Hast Bengal........... The 

Viceroy’s reply regarding expansion of the Judicial Commissioner’s Court 

was the least satisfactory, in more senses than one, because that is just the 

question on which everybody confidently expected a@ favourable reply, it 

being a matter of notoriety in Karachi that the Court is undermanned. 

We thought the fact was fully known to the Commissioner in Sind. From 

another point, too, the reply is unsatisfactory. It seems to invite a repre- 

sentation being made to the Commissioner in Sind, but at the same time it 

throws a damper on the public expectation by referring to diminution of civil 
Suits in just ore year, notwithstanding that sessions cases have increased.” 
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9. “It appears that the subject of the rise in Indian expenditure has 

. _ been brought to the notice of the House of Commons 

The increase in Indian by Mr, O’Grady. As a result of this the Secretary 
ee 34) 93¢q Of State for India has forwarded a despatch to the 
ee Soreree (8), Government of India requesting it to prepare and 
Biss submit a report with regard to it. The report when 
oa ~ yeady willin all probability be presented to Parliament. Now it is an 
is undisputed fact that public expenditure in this country has considerably 
increased. At the same time it is also true that public expenditure should go 
on increasing to satisfy the calls made by a progressive people. Within the 
last twenty-two years the gross expenditure of India has, as is well known, 
risen from £56 millions to £75 millions. As stated above, this incréase is 


inevitable, but at the same time it’ is quite pertinent to inquire if this 
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progressive rise in expenditure has brought in adequate benefits to the tax- 


payers, for that will be the sole justification for it. In England and other: 
civilised countries there has been a more or less similar increase in public 


expenditure, but the conditions there and those obtaining in this country are 
entirely different. In the former countries the tax-payers through their own 
representatives are in a position to exercise an effective and wholesome control 


upon public expenditure, but such is not the case in this country at the 


present moment at any rate. Under these circumstances the only way to 
test the propriety of public expenditure is by estimating the net result. 
Judged according to this standard it must be said that the increase in public 
expenditure, which necessarily means additional burden upon the tax-payers 
to that extent, has failed to bring an adequate return to the people, which 
alone can justify the multiplication of departments and of appointments that 


cost large sums of money the burden of which falls upon the teeming millions 
of India.’ ~ 


6. Within two months of the passing of the Indian Factories Act, the 
English manufacturers are again busy trying to put 
Alleged efforts of manu- another restraint on the cotton industry in India. 
facturers in England to A question was raised recently by one of the 
ai Indian indus- nnn in ge nooendip catoenaige iy sort 
xe e desirability of further limiting the working 
a6th Apt en hours of female mill-hands on the ground that they 
are physically weaker than males. Of course, for 
the present, the Secretary of State has refused to take up the suggestion, but 
from our past experience, we know that he will in the end be obliged to yield to 
this demand. ‘The British manufacturers are compelled to resort to this policy 
of forcing restraints upon Indian industries owing tothe increasing competi- 
tion of other countries, which is expected to drive them out of other markets. 
A more alarming step is their attempt to bring the Indian workman under their 
control in the matter of wages, &c. They are supported in this movement 
by the representatives of the coal industry, which had been hard hit by the 
recent development of that industry in India. Under these circumstances, 
it is necessary for the leaders of the cotton industry in India to take pre- 
cautions beforeband. ‘The only way is to educate and train the workmen 
properly, so that they can show better work and get the cotton crop in the 
country directly under their control. 


7. The Honourable Raja of Dighapatia has done a distinct service to 

the Indian people by putting a straight question to 

Government advertise- Government in the matter of the higher rates charged 

ore in the Pioneer of bv the Pioneer for Government advertisements. In 

ahabad. 

Gujarati (24), 93rd Apl. reply the Home Member has stated that the attention 

of the Local Government and the principal adver- 

tising departments would be drawn to this anomaly, but it is surprising that 

ere this the matter had not come to their notice while they have been so 

eagerly and minutely scrutinising news and advertisements columns to find 
out sedition from newspapers. Is this a proper expenditure of public funds ? 

This is an instance of the manner in which Anglo-Indian papers make them- 

selves merry over India’s money. When money is required for public needs 


the Government declare the treasury to be empty, but they do not hesitate 


to pay double charges to the Pioneer for their advertisements. Now that the 
attention of all Local Governments and administrations has been drawn to 
this matter it is hoped that early steps will be taken to prevent any Govern- 
ment advertisements from being published in the Proneer. 


8. “The news of the Patiala Arya Samaj Mandir being handed over 
Saar back to the Samaj has been hailed with delight the 
Vindication of the Arya world over by allthe Samaj. It is a matter of congra- 
— ak an tulation both to the Samajists and the Patiala State. 
ogrd Apl. Eng oe (), ‘The cause of the Samaj has been vindicated by the 
evo generous action on the part of the State. It was 

after all a pure act of belated justice. It implies that even the officials of 
the Patiala State have been constrained to admit the bare and ‘literal truth 
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he propaganda Bessa The social service. ee the ag voy aoe 

‘pou 8 ho have @ put forth. all. the ‘abilities at their command, the 

| . 3amaj hascommenced, have elicited expressions of voluntary. 
praise from such hivh personages as. His Highness the Gdekwar of Baroda. 
His Hig nae the. Maharaja of Patiala, therefore, does an act of praiseworthy 
Bt to.the. noble body after a, temporary misunderstanding. Let us hope 
young Maharaja of. Patiala will not only thus negatively help the 
4j, but a day will dawn when, like His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar 
of Baroda, he will. actively sympathise with the propaganda of social, 
religious and national regeneration begun by the Samaj.” 


9. “A traveller” writes in the Indu Prakdsh:—‘“ On 12th April I saw 
me the Collector of Cuddapah (Madras). I had to 
“A Gollector in the @iscuss with him some religious movements. He 
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h Madras Presidency on said that he would discourage such movements, 
af public awakening. because in India religion and politics were one. 
ae Indu Prakash (42), J] askéd him the meaning of the phrase ‘Gov- 
a 25th Apl., Eng. cols. ernment’s neutrality in matters religious.’ He 


then made a difference between religion and 
religion bearing on politics. I pointed out that politics was all- -embracing 
according to him, and that he would therefore snub everything. Inreply hesaid 
that he did not want the ‘sleeping buffaloes’ of these backward districts to 
awaken and be discontented. IJ asked him if the movement under discussion 
produced such discontent as would lead to political mischief. He admitted 
that it would create in them a desire for other means of happiness than those 
stirred up by political agitators, but did not want an agitation even of the 
right sort. He would prefer stagnation. ‘I'he people were as happy as they 
had been. I asked him if the movement under discussion was intended to work 
with Government or against it. He admitted that co-operation was intended, 
but he did not want the awakening of the people even in the act of co- -operat- 
ing with Government.” 


10. The sacred and inspiring birth-dav of Shivaji falls on the 30th of 

April 1911 and we hopeit will becelebrated with eclat 

Necessity of celebrating all over Maharashtra. It was not held on a large 

3 hae ll festival 10 scale, owing to the excited feelings of Government, 

Kesari (107), 25th Apl. last year. It is not possible to lessen the respect of 

be Maharashtra for Shivaji, whatever calamities may be- 

fali her. Under particular circumstances, the ways of showing respect to his 

memory may be at the most changed a little. Some writers maintain that 

the present way of celebrating the Shivaji festival is undesirable. They do 

not, however, come forward and set an example as to how to celebrate it in an 

unobjectionable way. But we need not care much for the mercenary scribe 

whose pen is at the service of Government. It is not that Maharashtra in 

any way helps to spread the fame of Shivaji by celebrating the festival. She 

only honours herself thereby. Sometimes, the wave of public progress is set 

back. ‘I'he public celebration of heroes is necessary to infuse fresh vigour 

into the hearts of the workers. ‘There is no sin, no sedition, in utilising such 
forces. Nay, it is the duty and right of Maharashtra to do SO. 
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11. Commenting on the strictures passed by the Jagad Vritt on the 
2 , Chitpavan Brahmins in course of its observations on 
Sager Rl fetter the result of the Kolhapur Sedition trial and the 
community. defence thereof by the Advocate of India, the Gajardte 
Gujardti (21), 28rd Apl.; writes:—The special feature of the British rdj is 
reed Vartamdn (36), 24th that it extends its protecting wings not only over 
rod 5 awe ihe: yaya buf communities of people but over individuals as well ; 
O5th a esart (107), and yet a subsidised organ of the Bombay Govern- 
ai ment preaches the boycott of the entire Konkanasth 
Brahmin. community and stigmatises it as a degraded people for the faults of a 
handful of them. Government would disclaim any responsibility for the 
views of the Jagad Vritt, but if that organ maintains itself on the Government 


pubsidy, it it is incumbent upon the authorities to assure themselves that the 
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made of section 153A of the Indian Penal Code. Government should in no 


case connive at the doings of their subsidised journals, for the money spent 


on them belongs to the people and consequently the latter have every right to 


see that their money is not spent on projects likely to harm their interests. 
Now that a paper like the Jagad Vritt has openly preached the boycott of a 


whole community, it should be the duty of the Indian Members of the Council 


to interpellate Government on the subject. We hope a thorough inquiry 
will be made in the matter. [In tho course of a lengthy article the Sdnj 


Vartamdn remarks:—lIf any other paper had made a similar suggestion likely 
to create hatred and dissatisfaction among several classes of the people 
and endanger public peace, we _ think the legal advisers of Government 
would have proceeded against the offending journal under section 153A. 
The voicing of such views by a Government-subsidised paper is likely 
to create a bad impression among the masses. If as declared by the 


Jagad Vritt itself the Local Government is in no way responsible for 


its views, it was the more necessary to take action against it. In the 
absence of any statement from Government on the subject it would be 


easily believed that the officials support the sentiments given expression to 
by the Jagad Vritt. The Hind Vyaya also makes similar observations. 
The Kesart writes:-—The Jagad Vritt is at it again and is raising a 


false cry that the Brahmin newspapers are abusing and cursing it. It knows 


well who cursed whom. Its present tactics are of the type of the sinner cursing 


the saint. It has again stated that it regards it as its sacred duty to advise 
people to keep aloof from the Chitpavans. However, it has moderated its 
tone a littie. We need no longer care for such barkings of the dog of the 


mighty. ‘The question now is as to what steps Government will adopt in the © 


matter. Will Government now see the necessity of a statement on the 
imbroglio created by the Jagad Vritt? The North-Western Province Govern- 
ment had subsidised the Afghan to the extent of Rs. 1,200 in about two years. 
But when the journal broke the conditions on which the subsidy was granted 
and began to dabble in inflammable religious and social questions, it stopped 
the subsidy. It is necessary for the Bombay Government to take note of the 
above-mentioned fact. | | 


*12, “The recruiting ‘ Maistries ’ from Natal have already landed in India 
oe and are busy decoying ignorant coolies as indentured. 
a ee a ae labourers. Another pack of Sirdars, this time from 
Apl oss Mauritius, is to land in a short time to wheedle 
away Indian coolies. Our Mauritius correspondent 
sends us the following piece of information:—‘ A number of “ Sirdars ”’ 
or touts are on their way to India to swindle poor men and women 
in the recruiting districts of Madras, U. P. and Behar by false pretences and 
by glowing descriptions of the prospects in this colony. ‘These unfortunate 
men and women will be brought here as free passengers and will be compelled 
to sign contracts of service or “ indentures ” on pain of not being allowed to 
land.’ The prospects in Mauritius for indentured labourers are anything but 
cheerful. Lala Brinda Ban has narrated the kind of life that may befall to 
the lot of the Indian coolies. At the Allahabad Convention, Mr. Manilal Doctor 
painted in gloomy colours the abject lot that awaits Indian women in Mauri- 


tius. Itis time that the Government of India published the information’ 


regarding the system of indenturing coolies to Mauritius and thus prevented 
the recruitment of Indian labour by false pretences and under-hand means. ”’ 


18. There is no distinction to be made between Government servants 
whether they belong to the British Government 

Alleged murder of a orto Baroda. It is: but natural for them to think 
taldti for pressing too of their masters’ coffers, for it is from that source 


importunately for Govern- that they derive their livelihood. Besides, armed 


ees oe Gazette (59) with the little authority they possess, they lord it 


24th Apl. over the villages in their charge so much so that 
they do not allow the hardships and miseries of the 
agriculturists in the matter of the payment of Government dues to reach the 


paper does not contrive to set the several communities by the ears. In case. 
if makes any endeavours in that direction there should be an impartial use ~ 
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nt bide redsuo upon thé poot agriculturists and 
irhment assessment with the result that commenda-' . 


tions aré showered upon them’ for its spéedy recovery. Under urgent orders’ 
_ from these pe ings the indigent farmer has to mortgage his belongings 
and satisfy their cravings, for he has no other escape out of their clutches. An 
irista this kind has just come to light. The recent frost in Gujarat had 


rich guest would pay up the Government dues in order to save his host from 
insult and dishonour. Accordingly when the talati attached the only — buffalo 
the agriculturist had and his hut, the latter besought bim to wait for a day 
or two more and not toinsult him in the presence of his guest. But the 
talati remaining firm and obdurate invited the village people and put up the 
buffalo to auction. This naturally roused the farmer’s blood who losing all 
control over himself ran into the hut and returning with a plough-share dealt 
two or three blows and killed the talati on the spot. The farmer immediately 
took to his heels and since then he has been hiding. Many such instances of 
pressing demands from village officers are brought to light every now and 
then. 


14. Krishnaji Govind Gore, a khot, writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh :— 

; Under section 28 of the Khoti Settlement Act, the 

Complaint against the (Qollector’s nomination of a managing Khot under 

administration of the section 27 is not open to appeal. Though such is 
Khoti Settlement Act. ihe 

: a the case, appeals against nominations of managing 

7 Dnydn Prakash: (40), ) sa 

i 28th Apl. Khots made by the District Deputy Collector on 

behalf of the Collector of the Ratnagiri district are 

admitted and the nominations are every now and then laid aside to the great 

loss of the Khots. This procedure is distinctly illegaland I hope steps will be 


taken to remedy it. | 


*15, On 5th April in the House of Commons Sir Herbert Roberts 
asked the Under Secretary of State for India: 
Comments on _ the ‘Whether his attention has been called to the regula- 
Abe BOY ofthe Indian tion recently iene’ by the movernaens of Burma 
Soa eka instructin agistrates to bring to the notice of 
ee en ee Nensitohanbions of Excise every case in which 
intoxication of liquor has been the cause of or contributory to crime, and 
whether similar orders have been or will be issued by the other Local Govern- 
‘oa. ments in India.’ In reply Mr. Montagu, the Under Secretary, said that the 
said orders had been issued in Burma, and the Secretary of State had no in- 
formation as to the issue or proposed issue of similar orders in other provinces. 
In issuing the foregoing orders, the Burma Government have done a great 
service to the cause of Temperance. Figures like those suggested above are 
alone the true test of the increase of drunkenness and of crime among a 
people who are treated to drink by having numerous shops in their midst. 
The experience of the countries of the West shows beyond the shadow of 
doubt the-close connection between the demon of drink and the growth of 
crime. In countries where prohibitory laws against drink have been in force, 
| for example in New Zealand and in several American counties, the percen- 
wae. tage of cripie has been reduced in an extraordinary measure. But in India, 
Bis however, under one of the most enlightened Governments, we are still far 
) from having even the right of local option, not to speak of prohibitory laws |! 
If you demand local option, you are told that the majority will probably lord 
it over the minority who demand drink ; and so the minority voice is allowed 
to prevail and the whole population of a locality or province is exposed to the 
accursed temptation of drink, being compelled to have in their midst the 
liquor-shops! A student in school may not be allowed to attend a public 
meeting, but he has, if he is above fourteen years of age, every right of access 
x 
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a liquor-shop, to demoralise himself by indulging’ to his ‘heart’s content 


17 el 


in drink! Apart from these traits of the liquor-traffic carried on by the 
Government in India, the scrupulous reticence which they hold on questions 
concerning. the growth of drunkenness is indeed remarkable.......... Ona 
recent occasion, the Bombay Government being asked to supply figures of 
offenges for drunkenness for three cities of the Presidency, refused point- 
blank to supply. the figures, though they seemed to have them in mind! If 
these figures are not forthcoming, what standard would there be but the 
dogmatic assertions of officials, to test whether drunkenness has increased or 
decreased ? In the absence of these figures, how.could the activity of the 
excise officials, who are interested in increasing the consumption of liquor and 
to secure the plaudits of the Government for increasing the revenue, be gauged 
and a proper check put upon it? We suggest that the Government of India, 
under the rule of a sympathetic Viceroy like Lord Hardinge, should issue 
orders to all Local Governments to take steps in the manner suggested by the 
Governmentof Burma. Such anactionon the partof the Government of India 
is all the more imperative in view of the new Financial Settlements with the 
several Local Governments which transfer the whole head of Excise revenue 
to their charge and cortrol, and by which what little control the Government 
of India had is now vested absolutely in the Local Governments. ” 


*16. Mr. P. B. Dantra writes in the Rdst Goftdr:—‘It is with the 

ee greatest deference to His Excellency the Governor 

Protest against late jn Council that I venture to remind the Govern- 
Pedal Gaftdr 188), Both —_ of a = pow had ae to the people and 
Apl., Eng. cols. o request them to redeem it. e promise I refer 
- to is contained in Resolution No. 4576 of the 11th 

May 1909 wherein ‘to encourage the drinking of unfermented toddy’ is 
laid down as one of the objects to be kept in view in framing regulations for 
the taxation and control of toddy. The Collector of Excise has presently 
issued an order by which all toddy shops in Bombay have been directed 
to be opened at 9-30 in the morning and to be closed at 9-30 at night. 
Every one knows that the tappers draw toddy from the trees at the 
dawn of day, and supply the shop-keepers with the beverage as soon 
as they possibly can. Such fresh toddy is consumed before they go to 
their work by the poorer classes of the people, whom it serves as food 
inasmuch as it contains albumen and nutritive’ properties. It is a 
favourite drink with all classes of the Indian population and it is used 
by the orthodox class of the Parsi community in certain religious ceremonies 
side by side with fruits, flowers, etc. ‘hese ceremonies are for the most 
part performed before 9 o’clock a.m. Owing to the above-mentioned un- 
necessary and vexatious order issued by the Excise Department the poor 
people have been deprived of a nourishing and innocuous beverage, and an 
indirect impetus is given to the use of more ardent spirits.......... Not only 
have the people been thus put to a great deal of unnecessary inconvenience, 
but also great injustice has been done to the toddy vendors. The toddy 
shops were formerly kept open from 6-30 a.m. so that by the recent order the 
hours of sale have been curtailed by four whole hours while there has been 
no reduction at allin the fee for the license! I, therefore, pray that orders 


be issued to exempt the toddy vendors from this harassing order’and that’ 


they be allowed to carry on their business as before.”’ 


17. ‘‘ Exponents of Temperance movement in this cif would greet it as 

a welcome change which has been effected by a 

Pe ag mee oe (39), 23rd Resolution of the Government ordering a closure of 
Pee ee liquor-shops till 9-30 a.m. Our best acknowledg- 
ments are so far due to the present Government which has done considerably 
more than any previous Governments to effectually control the evil of intem- 
perance. ‘The Resolution under question, however, needs modification in so 
far as. it affects toddy shops. It is due to a mistaken notion Of the properties 
of toddy as a beverage that it is generally classified with liquor. In freshly 
drawn toddy the alcoholic element is all but mz/........... The process of fer- 
mentation in toddy sets in several hours after it is drawn. It is generally in 
the early morning that it is extracted from the tree, and 9-30 a. M. is, there- 
fore, too early an hour for the toddy to develop any fermentation. The 
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i aeeacihia entilbe vite de, vherdtore, euporfiadns and needs conseqisatly 
— — = be removed. 'l'oddy in u1 te mented state is both ‘a harmless and a healthy 

in 8 £ Excise Committee has emphasised this fact........... In its 
erménted condition it is not stronger than beer. It is in view of 

5 taste that we, wb have all along advocated temperance on. a.reasapable 
‘ tent, have urged its exponents not to categorise toddy with liquor, and we 
an glad that in‘a recent correspondence with Government the Temperance 
Association of Bombay have recognised this fact and actually complimented 
them for the encouragement which is given to the opening of more toddy- 
shops.......... So ‘far, Government have exceeded the original aims of the 
Sroehie of the Association, and we wish that that body wouldsee its way to 
memorialising Government with a view to get for the toddy shops an exemp- 


tion from the restriction.” 


18. The Kesari reiterates the remarks of the Mahrdtta on the Abkari 
a policy of Government (vide paragraph No. 11 of 
Pe Comparison betweea Weekly Report No. 16 of 1911) and remarks :— 
A the Abkéri policy of Gov- Government do not adopt the precautions taken by 


Ph: atl 


icc an Recor sl veo the Gaekwar Durbar to check the liquor traffic. It 


Kesari (107), 25th Apl. is penal in the Baroda territories to sell to children 

under sixteen liquor or tobacco. ‘The right of local 

option is enjoyed by the Baroda people. The.same reform was sought to he 

introduced in the last sittings of the Bombay Legislative Council, but the pro- 

posal was contemptuously rejected. We are notin any way inferior to the 

subjects of the Gaekwdr. Why should Government then evade conceding to 
us on trumpery erounds rights that are enjoyed by them ? 


19. The hardships suffered by railway passengers at Viramgaum on 
| account of the impost levied there from the people 
The Customs line at of Kathidwar have so often been discussed in the 
the V gg ore paggee press that we need not revert to them at length on 
6th Apl se 5), the present occasion beyond mentioning that the 
: reported exemption granted to the inhabitants of the 
Bhavnagar State on the production of a certificate from a responsible State 
official should now support the plea advanced by the subjects of other States 
in favour of affording them similar relief at Viramgaum at an early date. 
If for some money consideration the people of Bhavnagar could claim exemp- 
tion, what hitch should there be in deciding upon similar arrangements 
between the British Government and the several Native States in Kathiawar ? 
The subject has again been referred to by the subjects of Dhrangadhra on the 
occasion of the presentation of an address to their Chief in Bombay; and we 
fail to understand why no relief could yet be given to the people of the 
numerous States who daily pass through Viramgaum. We wish the matter 
would be reconsidered by the Government of India as well as the Local 
Government and due relief granted. 
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20. ‘“Somevery timely and highly deserving rebukes were administered to 

the Police and the Local Government’s legal advisers 

- Comments on the Cal- bythe Chief Justice and his two colleagues of the 

cutta High wie sony Special Tribunal of the Calcutta High Court that after 

es brag Decdsiek (493 Oneh, a protracted trial acquitted all but 6 out of the 39 

Apl., Eng. cols. accused that remained sane and alive to receive 

_ Judgment in what is known as the Howra Gang 

Case. Their Lordships disclaimed any intention to comment upon the policy 

_of the Bengal Government in embarking upon the case. We should think, 

however, that they said enough to show that they shared very largely the view 

of the sober public that it is highly unwise to institute a sickeningly long 

series of such cases of large conspiracies against Government and keep on a 

| _ public sensation of the most undesirable kind. Charges like conspiracies to 
overthrow the mighty British Government and attempts to wage war against 
the King-Emperor are very grave charges and: should be instituted only 
. a ainst culprits of the blackest die and greatest sinister influence and that too 
a | en the state of things is very alarming and grave overt acts of disturbance 
le Ng Bf the public peace’ and safety are committed or seriously contemplated. 
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Batches of youngsters, prating of swardjya and independence, but ending all 
their activities in collecting a few revolvers and swords and forming insignifi- t 
cantly small scattered bodies bound by oaths which they are ready to break by | 
free confessions at the show of least threat should never be dignified into the if 
position of rebels and revolutionaries either in tm esse or im posse. They are 
much more political lunatics than political criminals. In dealing with a state 
of things when such contemptible scattered groups come into existence, as it 
may be conceded they did in Bengal and in other provinces of India after the 
Partition agitation, the wisest course for the authorities is to catch hold of the 
ring-leaders, punish them exemplarily and leave the smaller fry to them- 
selves to realise their folly by a policy of contemptvous neglect. We think 
that an excellent example in wise statesmanship was in this respect given by 
the Bombay Government, not in Press prosecutions indeed, but in the trials 
incidental on discoveries made after the Nasik tragedy. In Bengal too, we 
are glad to find they are seeing things better and in true proportion. We, for 
one, long for the day, when the newspaper brotherhood ceases to give columns 
to telegrams and detailed reports of these gang, dacoity or waging war and 
even sedition cases.......... One remark of the [ribunal is worth special note. 
They summarily rejected as valueless all evidence about gymnastic practices 
and lathi plays. ‘These things are in themselves not only innocent but 
desirable. And none should suffer for cultivating health and manliness. 
Certainly none should suffer so in Bengal, where the Police have shown 
themselves so often so unable to protect the person and property of the people. 
ewan We should rather think that a perfect freedom to the Bengali boy 
to cultivate manliness by gymnastic and other exercises—perhaps organising 
thei into some corps like those of boy scouts under Government direction, Amat? 
would be the best way to make them not only purged of foolish impracticable He hy 
political day-dreams, but enthusiastically loyal helpers in the. preservation of ieee, 
the public peace.” 


21. ‘‘ The feud between the Police in the two Bengals and the anarchist 
element is apparently to-day as far from being healed 

. | _. as was the case a year or two ago. Whether this is 
Evening Dispatch (5), que to the latter-day device of charitably ascribing 
25th Apl. every outrage or dacoity that takes place now to 
political motives, or to adesire on the part of 

Ishmaelites of those provinces to continue giving as much trouble as possible, 
will never be known. One thing is beyond dispute and that is that crimes of 
violence are hardly less numerous now than they were last year. Itis some- 
what unfortunate, to say the least, that the efforts of the Bengal Police to 
bring home the crimes tothe accused in more than one recent case have 
signally failed. More than a year ago Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Chief Justice 
of Bengal, gave the Police of that province a severe lesson by acquitting most 
of the accused in one of the biggest political cases of the year, and only the 
other day saw a repetition of the same process when what is known as the 
Howrah Gang Case collapsed in an almost similarly dismal fashion. With a 
Judge of the ability and insight of the Chief Justice of Bengal to lay bare the 
-geams of these nicely woven cases, it is hardly surprising that they fell to 
pieces in the way they did. But should the matter be allowed to rest there ? 
Justice demands that there ought to be a searching independent inquiry into 
the methods pursued by the Police in this case; and, indeed, with less justi- 
fication in quite a recent trial in London the other day animmediate inquiry 
was held. It may be that toe evidence was altogether unreliable, or it may 
be that it snapped in its chief link ; but knowing, as most persons do, the ease 
with which it is possible to suborn evidence in this country and the frequency 
with which such evidence is procured when all else fails, nothing but a prompt 
inquiry into cases of proved negligence like this will ever redeem the Indian 
Police from the grave distrust with which its methods are everywhere regard- 
ed. The Howrah Gang Case is unfortunately but a typical instance out of 
many which seldom get beyond our courts of law, but which nothing but the 
sternest judicial censure, to be followed by a prompt Government inquiry, will 
ever tend to check. Vast sums of money are now being spent by Government 
in its praiseworthy efforts to raise the tone and improve the methods of the 
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* The decision of the Howrah Gang Case, given by the Special Tri- 
| bunal of the Calcutta High Court, presided over by 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins, the Chief Justice, must induce 
i ee Government to make a pause in their policy of 
sanctioning State prosecutions and take thought to themselves.......... As 
even the Anglo-Indian organs admit, such a collapse must reflect great dis- 
credit on the Government who sanctioned a prosecution merely upon the 
advice of their advisers and also on the Police who being aware of the kind of 
evidence yet persisted in conducting the prosecution till it came to a collapse. 
weveeeeee The ‘ignominious’ ending of the case has a lesson both to Govern- 
ment and the Police authorities. Government ought to take thought and 
pause a while before they give their sanction to every demand that comes up 
for it; and the Police authorities ought to pay more attention to finding out 
true crime and ought to serve as the true guardians of public life and property, 
rather than squander their energies on wild goose chases like the present one. 
‘Again, the judgment contains observations here and there which reflect great 
discredit on the ways and methods into which the Police seem to have been 
led in working out this case. It must be admitted that the Chief Justice has 
2 been extremely modest and reticent in his observations about the conduct of 
ih the Police, but all the same his remarks call for a searching investigation into 

i | the Police get-up of this case. It is now surely high time that an end were 
‘ | put to all these wild campaigns of the Police which on several ocgasions have 
i been found to collapse ignominiously, and which give rise to an amount of 
ae sensation as well as wastage of public money. We hope Lord Hardinge will 
pi! see to it that the Police are no further encouraged in their wild policy they 
Mi | have been following for some time past.”’ 
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| 23. The judgment and decision in the Howrah Gang Case show that 
i ee the Police and the prosecution were responsible for 
a} 2 Jee oo), the incrdinate length of the proceedings. Although 
Bi 8 oes ery et ams’ the Police had not sufficient evidence against them, 
| sO ; the accused had to rot in jail for over one year. It 
is these ways of the Police which are in a way responsible for the unsatis- 
fl factory conditions prevailing in Bengal. The fact that the majority of the 
a accused hauled up before the Special Tribunal upto date have been 
a) acquitted, clearly shows that the Bengal Police have been unable to lay 
their hands on the real culprits, but merely go on harassing innocent 
people, thus exciting public discontent. No one would deny the 
necessity of rooting out sedition, but when the Police go on making 
. wholesale arrests, and the Bengal Government indiscriminately grant their 
ie sanction to prosecutions before the Special Tribunal, and in the end after so 
| much waste of public money the accused are acquitted, one would think it 
fi high time to puta stop to these trials. The Bengal Government ought not 
1 to sanction such trials. While the Bengal Police has showed itself to be 
| lacking in ability, and-the Bengal Government to be wanting in foresight, Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins has, by his keen sense of justice, added to the prestige of 
the Bengal High Court and of British Justice. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed, 
writing ina similar strain, declares that the Ahmedabad Bomb Case and 
the recent Bengal cases show the incompetence of the Police in some places, 
which should be remedied by Government. 


24. ‘The public are now heartily tired of all so-called political cases. 
.. cesses Wethink that the Police are somewhat 
BB tat Re tah overzealous in their endeavours and, as a result 
(42), 2 th’Apl. of this over-zealousness, cause unmerited suffer- 
i eae? ings to victims of their suspicion. The Howrah 
Gang Case is the latest instance of their misguided activities. That with 
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all our Special Tribunals and changes in the law to expedite the machinery 
of justice, more than fwo dozen persons: should have to rot in gaols 
for about a year before they are declared innocent connotes an undesirable 
State of affairs.......... But the question is, what is the remedy for such 
happenings ?.......... ‘Reform the Police’is the universal cry. We 
venture to add to this ‘improve the tone ofthe Magistracy too’; for 
the Police will not have much their own way if there are Magistrates to give 
them a bad quarter of an hour. The Howrah Gang Case is one of the 
incidents which ought not to be taken slightly. Its result shows in fact a 
state of affairs which requires careful handling and which any Government 
in the world aiming at the welfare of its subjects ought to speedily improve.” 
[The Indu Prakdsh thanks the Special Tribunal of the Calcutta High Court 
for having successfully maintained the stainless character of British justice 
by their decision in the Howrah Gang Case.! 


29. We pity the want of wisdom and foresight exhibited by the advisers 
of Government in the Howrah Gang Case. The 
Kesart (107), 25th Apl. time of the courts of justice was wasted, the money 
| of the rayats was squandered, one of the accused 
died and another went mad in hajut and the prosecution achieved but 
poor success in the end. What do all these facts tend to prove? The higher 
Officials trust blindly Police reports, and spies poison the minds of the bureau- 
crats. Those who institute prosecutions do not properly consider about the 
cases, the prosecutors do not weigh the evidence, but haul up all and 
sundry before the Courts. Who is responsible for the sufferings of many 
innocent persons imprisoned in this case and who had to undergo the treat- 
ment meted out to felons? Such cases excite the deepest indignation of the 
people. If indeed a conspiracy to wage war against the King was set afoot 
in 1905, what was the army of informers, spies and Police doing all the ay 
while? We hope the Bengal Government will consider the frank and fear- oe 
less judgment of Sir Lawrence Jenkins and punish those who were responsible es 
for such a fiasco. Such prosecutions exercise the worst influence on the 
minds of the people. 


. 


26. The decision in the Howrah Gang Case will not fail to give satis- 
Daydn Prakdsh (40) faction to one and all. We hope the strictures passed 
25th Apl pies > by the Tribunal on the Police in connection with 
their conduct in the case will go home to them and 
will teach them to be more cautious in launching such prosecutions which entail 
such waste of time and money on Government and are a source of annoyance 
to the public. ‘The Chief Justice and his colleagues on the Tribunal deserve 
the thanks of the people for vindicating the cause of justice. he decision in 
this case instead of lowering the prestige of Government, as is feared by some 
Anglo-Indian papers, will tend to increase the people’s admiration of 
justice under the British rule. 


27. “The withdrawal of the charge against the five men who were ac- 

. cused of tampering with the loyalty of the sepoys of 
Comments onthe with- the 10th Jats comes as a miserable climax to the 
drawal of the charge geveral cases in Calcutta which have failed to stand 
against tne accused 1 the test of atrial. When the Bengal Police followed 
Rasa ae h (5), UP the murder of Mrs.and Miss Kennedy at Mozatferpur 
28th Apl. ’ in April 1908 by a raid on the Harrison Road and 
Manicktolla bomb-makers, most persons looked for- 

ward toaspeedy clearing away of the evil-doers. ‘lhe collapse of the Harrison 
Road Case was the first serious check to police-manufactured evidence which 
the Bengal Police experienced; and thereafter came several other serious 
lapses, all of which have helped to make the record a most disagreeable one. 
Not only has the detective ability of the force been at fault in several in- 
stances, but it has been badly sold inthe matter of the confessions of prisoners. 
It has permitted its informers to be done to death in the most barefaced 
manner, and worse even than that, it sent several unoffending coolies into 
transportation for life for an attempt to wreck the train in which Sir Andrew 
Fraser travelled, an attempt with which a subsequent trial revealed they had 
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Ing t ao lo OTe binae little: from the falta ‘of remnthooet : 
thinks of ‘this last case to. know that a just: Nemesis 
rhook the guilty Inspector when discovery at last’ came and he com- 
a su ies Gat: the thought uppermost in one’s mind is not that 


ot 18 ii innocent should ‘have been vindicated, but that sucha chance dis- 
covery should ever have occurred. On top ofthese cases there came the 


collapse of the Howrah Gang Case last week and this likewise foreshadowed 
the collapse of the case against the five accused who had been put back in 
connection with the 10th Jats Case. If there was any attempt to tamper with 
the loyalty of some of the sepoys, the evidence of ex-sepoys Surjan Singh and 
Ram Gopal left the Chief Justice in doubt as to whether the tampering took 
place before these men left the regiment or after. It should have been easy 
to fix the date when the man Ram Gopal left the regiment, but the prosecution 
omitted it while the Chief Justice fixed on the point, with the result that the 
accused were given the benefit of the doubt. It would be interesting to learn 
now whether a reference to the date of discharge of the men who were said to 
have’ been tampered with has revealed the fact that they had already left 
the regiment. If such was the fact, it is easy to understand why the case 
against the accused was withdrawn.” a 


28. “Is it not quite high time that the jury system replaced the systein 
of assessors at Hyderabad ? The question has been 
_ Alleged necessity of mooted ere this and a strong plea put in for the 
introducing the system of change. But the powers that be do not seem to 
poe MY jury in Hyderabad have taken up the matter. Why should they not ? 
( rin Journal (17), 20th Does it require much argument to convince any one 
Apl. of the justice and feasibility of introducing the jury 
system in a city which is the second in the province 
in regard to population, but easily first in point of general culture and intel- 
lectual advancement ? Although a good number of educated Hyderabadis go 
out for their livelihood, there is in “the city a number large enough to furnish 
an unfailing supply of competent jurors to advise and aid in the dispensing of 
justice in criminal cases. May we not hope that our new District Judge will 
study the question and see his way to recommend the reform suggested ?”’ 


*29. ‘The methods of the Indian Police continue to attract unabated 
; : attention of members in the House of Commons. 
ee Ah ak ...ee06 It is encouraging to find the Police question 
Apl. | engaging the attention of thé authorities in India 
as of the India Office. By the bye the following from 
our Calcutta contemporary, the Comrade, willillumine the House of Commons 
on some of the methods of Police torture :—*In the meantime, in nec case 
should the suspected person be placed in the custody of the Police. It is 
not only ‘‘ rubbing red pepper in a poor devil’s eyes,’ hanging him from the 
ceiling by a rope, or pressing his ribs that are known to the Police as the 
short-cuts of prosecution. Lord Morley—and perhaps Lord Courteney—does 
not know that one form of torture is impossible to prove and that is an 
enforced insomnia. ‘The policeman who has to keep awake on duty at night 
is often made to see to it that if he does not sleep at his post, the accused 
inside the lock-up shares his vigil with him. A few days and nights of 
sleeplessness are known to bring about more confessions than the fear of the 
Pope and the purgatory. Under the system in vogue in India a good officer 
in the Police must be a man of many convictions, and consequeatly an 
expert confessor. With regard to the reform of the Indian Police which is 
attracting so much attention of the British House of Commons Mr. Mackar- 
ness addressed the following lester to Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, dated 
80th March:—‘.......... What I urge is that the law should be so altered 
that the Police would have no such opportunity to inflict torture; that no 
confessions should be admitted in evidence except those made at the trial ; 
and that when torture is alleged or suspected by the Courts, the Police 
implicated should be interrogated, not by themselves in private, but openly, 
by independent judicial tribunals. [ntil such steps are taken, how can it be 
rel that the Government is in earnest in the suppression of torture Pi gages F 
- To this letter Mr. Asquith replied that the matter is and has been for some time 
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engaging the close consideration of the Government of India. We wonder 
that as yet the Government have not emerged from the stage of consideration 
on matters so urgent as Police reform. The Police Commission pointed out 
the evil so long ago as 1904, and during the last two or three years the House 
of Commons is being treated to repeated cases of Police torture. Yet we are 


told that nothing further is being done but giving thought to the matter! 
How long is this system of torture by the Police which gives rise to so much | 


discontent and blood to be tolerated by the Government of India and the 
British Government?” | 


30. “The Resolution issued by Government on the Salumbre fire is just 
| one of those documents in which the process 
of whitewashing all to whom the least blame could 
Comments on the fire attach is so satisfactorily carried out that every 
ens at  Salumbre one jig able to lay balm to his soul and say with 
gan g Dispatch (8), conviction that in a great and telling emergency he 
26th Apl. was tried but not found wanting. Indeed, it would 
not be taking human nature amiss if many of those 
who by chance or curiosity, or even from a belated 
sense of duty, visited the scene of the fire several days after the occurrence 
were to regard their actions as deserving of special commendation, and on 
the principle that those who catch the General’s eye are pretty well sure to be 
mentioned in dispatches, to claim some mark of recognition from Govern- 
ment for their strenuous labours in connection with the inquiry. In his 
interesting commentary on things Indian ‘Ali Baba’ tells us in amusing 
phrase how the process of shifting the blame from one shoulder to another 
goes: each one who has the privilege of sending for some one else does so 
until the man at the bottom of the ladder having no one to metaphorically kick, 
and being unable or unwilling to kick himself, vents his spleen on his dog. 
The Salumbre inquiry appears to be the latest version of this most interesting 
process. We laid special stress [vide paragraph 29, Weekly Report No. 15] 
on the fact tbat medical aid had not reached the scene of the disaster up 
till Monday afternoon. Government triumphantly reply as follows. [Here 
the paper makes a quotation from the Press Note.]......... The worst 
of these ‘inquiries’ is that they are so very precise in detail........ a 
Note how carefully each point is made to fit in withthe other. There 
is one thing, however, we find missing, and that isthe bill for cart-hire 
which the Medical Officer must have submitted for his journey to Salumbre. 
It is six miles from Talegaon to the scene of the fire and since Government 
wish us to believe that the medical assistant went there on duty and not to 
satisfy his curiosity—if he went there at all—they might have added to the 
beauty of their narrative the trifling details of the time the doctor spent in 
looking over the burnt wada, how long he went about looking for injured 
persons, what hour at night he reached home again, and above all what bill 
of costs he put in for travelling expenses. Without these points, the denial 
lacks that force and completeness which would carry conviction to the public 
mind, howsoever easy it may be for Government to salve its conscience with 
the coloured reports of those whose interest it is to come as well as they 
possibly can out of an awkward situation. Much the same thing may be said 
of the denial that there were no persons with ghastly burns on Monday 
afternoon whose injuries wanted attending to. Apart from the two serious 
cases seen by newspaper representatives on Monday afternoon being sent on 
to Poona by train, one badly burnt man was coming on of his own accord; 
but so distraught with pain was he that he was nearly run over by the Poona 
train as he walked distractedly along the line. The other man remained at 
Selarwadi as his injuries had been attended to. But all this is beside the 
mark in so far as our contention goes, which was that the Police should be 
empowered and required by their regulations to call for medical assistance 
when occasion demands. Of the Press Note on the Salumbre fire itself all 
we can say is that it is one of the weakest Resolutions the Bombay Govern- 
ment has committed itself to for a long time.” | 
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as partis tegarding the Sdlumbre fire’ 
~ contain some misstatements. It was stated that 
GN in MEN nS loss of life was due to insufficient exits to the 
ucture.. But the fact is that there were three exits on the 
eastern aide. in addition to the main exit.’ There was a rush for the main 
¢ pge ae many were burnt to death. Some obstinately stuck to their places, 
bel eving the fire to be a minor one and so lost their lives. Some misstate- 
ments have been made regarding the conduct of Gangddharpant Kulkarni, 
- the owner of the wada. Kitson lights were being used for the last five years or 
so and Gangadharpant had nothing to do with the lighting arrangements, 
Dramatic performances were being held for the last fifteen years in the wada. 
There was nothing new or novel this year except that there was an accident. 
It is a sad one no doubt, but the owner of the house or any one else cannot 
be held responsible for it. 


82. The inhabitants of Wai (SAtara) were reputed to be obstinately 

. opposed to inoculation, but the efforts of Dr. Tur- 

Protest against the khud, late special Medical Officer and the care and 
At) ny. Maret res untiring diligence in performing inoculations of 
ai Vrittasdr (185), rq Dt- Oka, late Assistant Surgeon, were successful in 
au Apl. overcoming their prejudices, and during the current 
ae year over 2,000 persons were inoculated in this part 
fi | of the country, of whom nearly 1,750 belonged to the town of Wai itself. It 
: uL is to be noted that Brahmins head the least in number amongst the inocu- 
{ lated. Out of the inoculated, only 7 or 8 persons caught plague and only 1 
of them died. The figures for the uninoculated are absolutely appalling, nearly 

es. four-fifths of the persons attacked having succumbed. While these things 


; ; were confirming the confidence of the people in inoculation, the establishment 
re 
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was abolished, and the Assistant Surgeon had to leave while there was some 
plague ‘yet prevalent in the town. We are of opinion that there was undue 
haste in abolishing the establishment. It should have been continued in 
view of the fact that the population of the Satara District has gone down by 
nearly two lakhs on account of plague, and the people have only just begun 
to appreciate the value of inoculation as a preventive of the disease. 
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33. ‘‘ The health camps that were erected by Government in the open 
space between Marine Lines and Churni Road 
ey. Necessity of having §tations were found to be so immensely serviceable 
Ae ae ere “7S Aap Be nt during plague that their effacement was viewed with 
it "Rast Gojtdr (38), 2 3rq unmixed regret by the whole city. Their abolition 
ee Apl., Eng. cols. was resented by the public as a measure calculated 
Wet “ to deprive a large body of the residents of a handy and 
or convenient change of abode from affected quarters during the plague 
season.......... The Corporation of the time thought it due to itself to enter a 
protest against the Government decision and appointed a deputation to wait 
upon His Excellency Sir George Clarke. His answer was not favourable in 
sofar as His Excellency refused to change the decision of his Government. 
But he held outa promise that the camps would be again made avail- 
able to the public should plague show a recrudescence on the scale of the 
earlier outbreaks. Since the date of the reply such a contingency has fortu- 
nately. not arisen and we wish it would never arise. But certain conditions 
which were then overlooked and which have since remained unimproved make 
it incumbent that the decision should now be reconsidered. At the commence- 
. ment, the City Improvement Trust was a little up and doing in its operations 
against unhealthy dwelling houses and insanitary areas.......... A desire to 
*raise a greater Bombay subsequently seized the Trust, and forgetful of its 
immediate aims and of its financial resources it dabbled into extravagant 
schemes which, laudable in themselves, imposed a great strain upon its income 
and the schemes of urgent sanitary improvements wero shelved. The Corpo- 
ration has suggested various schemes of local improvement, but they have been 
put off for want of funds. If immediate improvement of such localities is 
— out of question, is it not our paramount duty to relieve their residents from 
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thréatened attack of plague ? And, we cannot stiggest’ any. measure which 
Gan surpass in point of beneficial utility the one which an earlier Government 
provided in the shape of health camps, and we should like to see the same 
meastre being enforced and continued till such time that the City Improve- 
ment Trust has carried out some of its major schemes of improvement.” 


34, “Those that for some reason or other have kept aloof from the 
Congress movement, as rejuvenated by the Allahabad 
Comments on the pro. Convention, are not, it would seem, quite sleeping 
ceedings of the Sdtdra in our Presidency. Some of them are true Consti- 
District Conference. tutionalists, we know, though misled by obstinacy. 
Indu Prakash (42),26th ‘lhey and their more wily friends of the ingrained 
Apl., Eng. cols.; Ahdn- extremistic persuasions held the other day a District 
roy Varbhav (109), 24th Conference at Satara, where Mr. R. P. Karandikar 
. mustered up courage to preside and Rio Bahadur 
Joshi conferred the special honour of personal 
presence and speech. Some good resolutions of a practical character were 
passed—and even loyalist speeches made. ‘The resolutions had nothing 
much new to require special comment. But we should like to note that 
once more a protest was made against mistaking the meaning of swardjya 
as independence and mistaking for disloyalty a mere desire to work 
out constitutional changes in the administration. The protest showed 
an undying love for the use of the word swardjya with the commontary 
that it means nothing but ‘self-government of the Colonial type.’ May 
we tell the constitutional extremists that all such verbal disputations 
are not worth the breath wasted over them? A party ought to choose 
for its watchword a term requiring no commentary and having an absolutely 
unambiguous meaning. That is not the case with the term swardjya. Its 
root meaning is absolute independence. It had the meaning of ‘ absolutely our 
own’ as used by the Mahrattas who used the term swardjya to distinguish 
their own dominions, owned unqualifiedly, from those over which they claimed 
Chouth, Stirdeshmukhi etc..:....... Look at the Irish. They have adopted 
the word ‘Home Rule,’ which can never mean independence. Why cannot 
those of us who are overfond of the word swardjya use some qualifying word 
so that ambiguity may be avoided and explanations and commentaries made 
unnecessary. We would suggest the term Antas-swardjya. It wiil convey 
exactly the meaning conveyed by ‘Home Rule’.” [The Khdndesh Vaibhav 
appreciativély notices the proceedings of the Satara District Conference and 
calls upon the educated people of Khandesh to organise a united Conference 
for the two districts with a view to carry on sustained agitation in connection 
with Abkari and other public matters. | 


35. “The way in which the authorities in Sind assess Income Tax and 
decide appeals is, to say the least, most unsatisfactory. 

Adverse comments on The Mukhtiarkars’ enquiries about the Income of 
the ——— - the the assessees are all confidential. N ay in fact no 
greet ao ota ; (49), nquiry worth the name is made at all. The dis- 
29nd Apl., Eng. cols. ’ honest Tapedar or the Supervising Tapedar is usually 
‘ | the only person who is consulted in the matter......... 
His calculations are at best mere guesswork. Is it fair we ask to rely on 
such information? If any one knows the Banias in Sind he need not be told 
that unless they settle accounts (which, as a rule, they do not do every year) 
they themselves are unable to say what their income would come to. It is, 
therefore, simply absurd to expect any other man—much less a stranger like a 
Tapedar—to even roughly calculate their income......Here most of the Banias. 
do not keep regular account books, and consequently even if they produce such 
of the books as they have they are all rejected and the assessment is upheld. 
Can this be called justice ? If you cannot rely on these books, better pass a 
‘law requiring all tradesmen to keep their accounts in a prescribed manner or 
supply them with paged and sealed books to write their accounts upon. Of 
course, even then it can be said that the Banias will not bring all the items to 
account. But then let an open enquiry be held and if it is proved that 
accounts have been falsified or some items intentionally omitted, then by all 
means punish the person at fault with a penalty which may ‘be provided’ for 
con 69—7 
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nae | opi e a Abe. taxable minimum. having been raised pears 
B00 to 1,00 10. ) ae : Eaeaentel ‘tax is increasing by leaps and bounds. Why ? 
Because ‘off mg in Sind take assessing officials severely to task if ‘they find 
y reduction:in the last year’s: amount........... We do not know whether the 
dential orders that the amount of tax should never show a falling off 
‘proceed from above or are the work of unsympathetic Sind officials. But 
: -An“dither: case they show that the raising of the taxable minimum was, at least 
80 far. BB Sind is concerned, a farce and a mockery pure and simple.” 


36. “We are much concerned to hear that the danger of insecurity is 
5 os assuming serious proportions on the road between 
barrie eda Prey 00d of the villages Chandia and Kambar. Daring robberies 
Sind Patrika (51), 22nd often attended with merciless wounding are said to 
Api, Eng. cols. be too common on this road. Very recently when 
a number of Kamoras were returning from Shahdad- 
pur they met with a similar fate!. A similar state of things prevailed, for 
gome time past, between, Nasirabad and Warah, but the danger has been 
considerably obviated by the creation of a Police Station on that road. 
May we, therefore, suggest that similar steps be taken in this matter too with 
as little delay as possible.” 


Legislation. 


Hy 37. ‘‘ We welcome Babu B. N. Basu’s Bill in the Supreme Legislative 
Be _ Council which aims at doing away with the declara- 
ey Comments on the Bill tion that the persons united in matrimony are 
2 ih | to amend the Special neither Hindus nor Muhammadans, nor Christians, 
Rie. | Marriage Act. | nor Buddhists, etc. The declaration is an arbitrary 
ba Sind Journal (17), 20th | 
ie ‘Apl.; Dnydn Prakdsh 2° and involves some untoward consequences. 
hi (40), 26th Apl. The Act was passed at the instance of the late 
: Keshub Chander Sen primarily for the benefit of 
. the Brahmos who said that they could not conscientiously go through the 
current Hindu marriage ceremonial........... But most Brahmos coming from 
the Hindu stock do not at all like to call themselves non-Hindus. They are 
a ,. - -yeformed Hindus, they say. Similarly there are other Hindus who are proud 
He to call themselves such, but who cannot in conscience submit to the present 
at ritual. To insist on sich people to declare themselves non-Hindus is really 
bi. too much. But there is another drawback involved in the declaration which 
Basu’s Bill proposes to remove. Under Hindu law as accepted and codified 
by the British Indian Legislature, inter-marriages between different castes 
ati or sub-castes (or even in the same caste divided by location) are not legally 
an valid........... But it is extremely desirable for the evolution of Indian 
ei nationality that the endless sub-divisions of caste should be obliterated, and 
hence inter-marriage between different castes, which was pretty common—at 
least it was quite allowable—in the old days, is a pressing necessity of the 
hour........... A suggestion for the Brahmos. The Legislature recognises 
ancient well-established marriage ceremonials as valid, but it refuses to give 
‘such recognition to their marriage rite. That rite has now been practised 
for well-nigh forty years. Why not move the Legislature to recognise it 
now at least, so that Brahmo marriage may be regarded as sacramental and 
the necessity for the civil ceremony may be obviated? ‘The civil ceremony 
is sO repugnant to the better sense of the Brahmo that several of them do 
“not care to resort to it, not hesitating to incur succession and other risks.” 
{The Dnydn Prakdsh also supports the Bill.! 


38. Wedo not think that there is anything objectionable in the Civil 
Marriage Bill introduced by the Honourable Mr. 

-\ Kesari (107), 25th Apl. Basu. It aims at a desirable reform. To oppose 
| it would be driving away all large-minded social 
‘sabiemsens from Hindu Society. Those who were not proud of being called 
‘Hindus are now eager to onter the fold. We should welcome them and 
‘notshut them out. The Bill would.confer:a boon on Hinduism and that .is 
“perhaps: why the Muhammadans and Government threw cold water over it. 
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Hindus should support it and do their duty. If anybody is of opinion that 
the Bill would be a departure from the principle of religious neutrality, he is 
mistaken. The orthodox may not approve of special marriages between 
different castes and subjects. But the question before us is not about the 
necessity of the Special Marriage Act. It is whether Brahmos should. be 
compelled to abjure Hinduism. The Special Marriage Act of 1872 does 
satisfy neither the orthodox Hindus nor the Brahmos. The reform introduced 
by the Honourable Mr. Basu is an antidote to the poison of the Special 


Marriage Act. The Bill is necessary and every foresighted Hindu should 


support it. 
Education. 


39. ‘‘ Papers relating to the Educational Conference which sat at Alla- 
Comments on the Edu. 02bad under the Presidency of Mr. Harcourt Butler 
cational Conference held i0 February last have now been published.......... 
at Allahabad. The second day was devoted to the discussion of 
* Gujarati (24), 30th technical and industrial education. Whatever the 
Apl., Eng. cols.; Bombay apologists of the educational policy of the Govern- 
Samdchdr (61), 27th Apl. ment may say to the contrary, we for our part have 
no doubt that the existing arrangements for the imparting of technical and in- 
dustrial education are hopelessly inadequate and that the Government have 
not satisfactorily discharged their duty in this connection. There are branches 
of technical and industrial education which have been utterly neglected, 
though if they had been cultivated in a far-seeing spirit, they would have 
furnished excellent openings for the rising youth of the country. Take, for 
instance, the case of railway engineering. We do not know the reasons which 
led some of the members of the Conference to think that specialised courses 
in railway engineering were not needed, when so many difficulties stood in 
the way of Indians securing apprenticeships. It is notorious that Indians 
find it extremely difficult to find employment. It would be interesting to 
know the particulars of the schemes for apprenticeships that have been 
successtully adopted in other countries. The Conference has supported the 
proposal in favour of arranging with the railways for giving the students of the 
technical colleges a trial. But unless the Railway Companies are disposed to 
make the experiment in a really sympathetic spirit, and unless the Government 
themselves seriously take up the matter in their own hands, we do not think 
anything would come out of the proposal.” [The Bombay Samdchdr reviews 
with satisfaction the summary of the proceedings of the Education Conference 
recently held at Allahabad under the auspices of the Honourable Mr. Butler 
and regards the discussion there carried on on the various topics concerning 
the education of the masses as full of promise for the future and as likely to 
lead to a ready solution of the many intricate problems with which the 
question of free primary and compulsory education has been hedged round. | 


40. ‘The Conference convened in February last at Allahabad by the new 
erage enone Member for Education seems to have discussed 
29th Apl. P > questions connected mainly with instruction, organi- 
sation and equipment and not ways and means. 
The plain ideal of primary education recommended by the Conference is by 
no means too modest for India. Perhaps in many localities it may have to be 
made still simpler. The three Rs. drawing, and the village map would, it 
seems constitute the ordinary curriculum, and for so much of instruction an 
attendance of three or four hours daily is expected to be required.......... 
There seems to be much truth in the opinion that the Public Works agency 18 
too costly for school buildings. ” 


41. “The faulty system of our public education is being hauled over 
by the authorities under the guidance of His 
Alleged defects in the Excellency Sir George Clarke; but we have never 


teaching of Mardtha heard of any complaints against the way in which 


history in the Vernacular | ’ 
Schools of the Bombay our boys are taught their first lessons in Maratha 


‘Presidency. history. As our readers are aware, & history of 
Pragati and Jinvijay Mahirashtra is prescribed for study to the boys in 
(43), 24th Apl., Eng. cols. the vernacular fourth Standard and for a generation 
past a text-book by the late Mr. Godbole is being 
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10) ad tu ble ae pene S. ie ia he ‘Decca y perhaps ‘no. other book: is-as. 
Ape evtenter story.as the: + at oe, ae itis used in the primary schools: 
prop ort ion of our boys go......... In describing: 
ond er of the Maratha ‘Bmpire, the little boys in our 
oid ‘that. Shi i? hom his. ‘childhood, hated the Muhammadan 
WV Were this &-fact, its mention in the history-text once published 
s0t0 niet Public ahretibion would have had some justification. 
“not resis bad ideal: for the boys, but also it is entirely wrong 
 iistory  Buieag ‘was born of parents who took their names from Moslem 
Ngee Hedhus. by whose, gracs they were supposed to be born. He was always 
willing to employ Muhammadans in his’ service. Moslem soldiers have 
fought his battles. Even the son of Aurangzeb had secret leanings towards 
this Maratha warrior. To tell the students that Shivaji, the hero of the 
ae .  Marathas, aman with such antecedents, looked with contempt upon the 
Ae eee religion of the Moslems, is false and mischievous.......... We think it is 
Es ~ feedless to add up the almost inexhaustible errors and perversions in the 
Brahmin version of Maratha history.......... The description of Nana Phadnis 
as being the model of honesty and the Treaty of Bassein as ‘ having deprived 
the Marathas of their independence’ may be cited as instances. The 
book ought to give a true account of the Maratha history. It must also try 
to guard against the prevailing historical misconceptions of the Deccani 
mind,......... We hope the Educational authorities of the Presidency will 
look into the matter.”’ 


a 


Fatilways. 


42. “We commented upon the regrettable indifference of the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway Company to the claims of the Hindus as 
"Alleged grievances of guards and their thus practically closing the doors 
Hindu employees of the %0 them to all higher appointments in our issue of 
B. B. & C. I. Railway the 5th instant [vzde paragraph 57, Weekly Report 
Company. No. 14). This Company has recently taken to 
Oriental - Review (12), appointing Parcel Clerks whose duty it is to 
26th Apl. travel in the train and to distribute parcels at every 
‘gtation. This was formerly the duty of the guards. | 
ait! All of these Parcel Clerks are Hindus who are employed on a salary ranging 
| aa between Rs. 20 and Rs. 25. The question thus arises, if the Hindus are fit 
We “a7 enough to be employed as Parcel Clerks (discharging well the duty in part of 
guards) why are they not eligible as guards? Another injustice comes in 
this that while the guards are paid. mileage allowance at the handsome rate 
of annas 12 to Re. 1 per every hundred miles, the Hindu Parcel Clerks, who 
have to do the travelling as much as the guards, have to rest satisfied with a 
miserable pittance of annas 8 for eight hours’ service, thus getting about 
Rs. 7-8 per month. Contrast with this the mileage allowance drawn by guards 
to the tune of Rs, 60 to 70 per month.......... We understand that exami- 
nations are held for the posts of Deputy Station Masters as also for those of 
guards. The former examinations are more difficult than the latter and yet 
the Hindus are allowed to appear forthe former and not for the latter. 
Nominally of course they are not debarred from appearing thereat, but we 
ye should like to know if, excepting two or three instances, any Hindus are allowed 
ae to offer themselves as candidates for the same. The attention of the Railway 
| Company cannot be drawn too often to this question and it may be hoped 
that an early satisfactory solution will he arrived at.” 


a i 48. “We are very sorry to learn that the subordinate staff at the 
aa | Railway station at Khairpur Mir’s have been 
‘Alleged ill treatment of subjecting the Mosiem passengers to great trouble. 
Muhammadan pacsengers gnd annoyance. Complaints have reached us not 
Bison age 4a ay from a single quarter or from a particular individual, 
but we have received several complaints of this 

K vai di 48), 22nd ea. nature fromsmany respectable Mubammadans. The 
Eng* cols. - Station Master, we are told, is a gentleman ever 
My bt GMAT | ready” to oblige those who come in contact with 
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him..  I¢:is some of-his subordinates who have beén: the! cause of so much: 
annoyance to the travelling public.......... They treat’ Mussalman passengers , 
shabbily. Only recently we heard from a respectable Muhammadan that he was’ 
subjected to a deal of trouble while purchasing a ticket to an up-country 
station. Unfortunately there is not a single Muhammadan employed at the. 
Khairpur Station—from the Station Master down to the meanest coolie, all 
are. Hindus. We take this opportunity of inviting the attention of the 
Railway authorities to this grievance and hope they will take. immediate 
steps to redress it. Khairpur Mir’s is the capital of animportant Mussalman 
State and it is proper that the Railway authorities should provide for the 
convenience and comforts of the Mussalman public.” 


44, “We invite the attention of the Railway authorities to a most 
urgent public grievance, viz., the erection of an iron. 

_ Alleged necessity of an roof over the Shikarpur Station platform. As the 
iron roof for the platform gymmer heat is intense during the day, it is necessary 


Radway Bleue (Sind) that the Railway authorities should be moved to. 
Trade Advertiser (53a), immediately undertake the work of erecting a suit- 
22nd Apl. ’ able roof on the Station platform. Its absence has 
been causing much hardship to passengers both in 

the hot and the rainy seasons. It will not be out of place to mention 
here that Shikarpur contributes more than a lakh of rupees towards the 


earnings of the North-Western Railway.” 
Municipairties. 


*49. “It is with a chastened satisfaction that we read the official reports 

. ' of local self-Government. Thirty years ago it 
Comments on the Gov- seemed as if Government was the only obstacle io 
ernment Resolution on the realisation of a millennium of little republics ; 
the Report on Munici- today we see Government the most genuinely 


eos ing re hoggend anxious body for the promotion of the movement, 


1909-10. while the movement itself still drags. It would be 
Parsi (83), 30th Apl., foolish, however, to feel disillusioned because we had 
Eng. com... . dreamed dreams. The dream is still there, but there 


is plenty of hard work to be done before we can win 
through to its realisation. It is sufficient to know that we are on the right 
road ; had we seen all the difficulties before we started, we should probably 
not be overcoming them now. This year’s report, on the whole, is 
encouraging. Its chief record of progress is the granting to a number of 
municipalities the privilege of electing 4 chairman, and a substantial increase 
in the totals of municipal revenues. We are far from worshipping the 
Almighty Dollar—it hinders nearly as often as it helps—but there is no 
denying that ‘local self’ has often languished simply because serious men 
could not waste time discussing how to carry out public works with the few 
-annas at their disposal. With regard to elected chairmen, the_ privilege 
is increasingly appreciated. The good people of Hubli make an eccentric use 
of it. The Amir, when he visited Aligarh, reminded Sunnis that Shias are 
Moslems, and therefore of more consideration than the Giaours in general. 
In Hubli two castes of Hindus like each other so little that both prefer to 
have an English chairman. This is an epitome of India. ‘T’wo municipalities 
are in disgrace. Let us hope the general improvement will hasten their 
rehabilitation.” 


*46. “The Bombay Government have issued a Resolution which passes 

: in review Municipal administration in the Presidency 

Rast Goftdr (35), 30th during the year 1909. Outspoken as the Reso- 
Apl., Eng. cols. lution is, it is not a whining document. Though 
, many glaring instances of gross maladministration 
have been exposed, Government take note of the fact that ‘the administra- 
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ed in’ heir ia Ree fie brat "les tha: case of minor 
Municipalities, the official tre 6 deninanice ‘prevailed till very recently, and it is. 
old eon . rit vf } which the present Government has tried when it conced- . 
a Oa Da oaick ty of thems greater measure of independence. In specific 
aes: the experime ak has proved a failure, but it is too early yet to pronounce 
cee! neral werdior from stray cases of Municipal incompetence and disorderly 
management. In such cases important privileges have been withdrawn, and 
véry wisely too, by the Government........... In many cases offending Muni- 
_ cipalities have been. given the long rope, and it is only when their affairs have 

reached an intolerable pass that Government have intervened to mend matters, 
and set the municipal affairs right. It is difficult to explain the attitude of 
critics’ when, for example, they inveighed against Government interference 
with such notoriously mismanaged Municipalities as those of Ahmedabad and 
Ratnagiri........... In order to non-officialise the Municipalities, 35 of them 

were conferred the privilege last year of selecting their own Presidents—a 
concession which was abused in several instances. In Hubli the two sections 

of Hindus being both unwilling to have one of the opposite side as President 
compromised by the election of an English non-official President. The ap- 
pointment of an Englishman was not what we characterise as a municipal 
abuse, but the instance is useful as showing the existence of factious disputes 
which is an impediment to progress in the mofussil Municipalities. The 
Municipal Councillors of Hubli saved themselves a forfeiture of their right by 
electing a President; but the Kumta and Hyderabad Municipalities not 
having chosen any, the right has been withdrawn in the case of Kumta, and 

the same treatment is perhaps awaiting Hyderabad. Cases like this require 

no commentary. They carry their own condemnation and give colour to the 

| fact that in parts of the Presidency people have nos yet attained to that high 
standard of civic ardour which subordinates private considerations to those 

of public affairs,”’ 


47. ‘“Indignation” writes to the O Goano:—“ The Matunga cemetery 
which ought to have been in a good and attractive 
Alleged insanitary state, so that our people may visit it oftener, is 

i of the Matunga indeed in avery bad condition. We go and bury 

emetery (Bombay). th betes lat’ E bof 

O Goano (46), 21st Apl., ere Our riends or rela Ives and, aS @ Mark O 

Eng. cols. identification, plant on their graves small! or large 

A: wooden crosses; but what will you see? If you go 
there after a few years, or 3ven earlier, you do not find the cross at all. 
Instead, you find a new grave and new cross. This is not all, sometimes you 

find that the grave is opened and over the remains of the old occupant of 

the grave, a new dead body is buried; you also find the skulls and other 

} | bones of the first scattered about or mixed up with the remains of the new 
4 arrival. Some days ago, a few friends and myself went to the cemetery to 
| see the grave of a departed friend. We saw things indescribable, and in one 
case the whole of the lower portion of one leg, with its black trousers, was 
out of the grave! One of the grave-diggers being questioned told us that 
as there was another dead body inside, the grave could not be dug deeper. 
This is shocking. Indeed it is very painful to pursue this object any further. 
We must now only strive to make this cemetery, this hallowed place, where 
sO many of our friends and relatives are buried, an attractive spot, if not as 
: | beautiful as the Sewri cemetery, at least something decent and clean. Let 
es us not neglect it, even if we get a new cemetery at °Mahalaxmi. Let us ask 
of those, who are entrusted with its preservation, to see that the people buried 
as there are left in peace.” [The paper writes in its editorial columns :-—" It 
appears that at the Matunga cemetery, some of the graves are not even 
properly opened up, but fresh dead bodies are laid into half opened graves with 
the skulls and bones strewn about mercilessly and some limbs of the dead 
are left outside, to be seen by the visitors! This is really as painful as it is 
regrettable and we trust that the authorities, responsible for the maintenance 
of the cemetery, will take such measures as are necessary for the non- 


recurrence of similar cases. Moreover, we heard a long time ago that: the. 
Municipality had granted a new plot of ground at Mahalaxmi for oar 


cemetery. We had occasion lately to pass that side and we have seen that 
the place is ready, the -walling up and the filling in of the plot being 
comptated. Under these circumstances, we see no reason why such 
shocking scenes should be allowed to take place at the Dharavi cemetery 


for want of more space there when we have already a new plot allotted at, 


Mahalaxmi.’’| 


48. The Bombay City Improvement Trust has passed a resolution 
Comments on the Bom- icreasing the-rents ofits chawls. Hven granting 
bay City Improvement for argument's sake their contention that the present 
Trust's resolution to rates cause them some loss, we must point out that 
increase the rents of its the loss is proportionately very small and cannot 
chawls. Ae appreciably affect its pecuniary position. Again, 
Bombay Samachar (61), there are other remedies. In England, from whence 
ooen pr. our Trust system has been borrowed, they have 
passed a law extending the borrowing powers of the Trust to a maximum of 
eighty years. We are sure that if the Bombay City Improvement Trust and 
the Corporation represent the matter properly to the Government of India, 
they will be granted a similar concession. Another remedy adopted by Trusts 
in England is to let the ground-floors as shops so that their high rents might 
act as a set-off against any loss caused in housing the poor. The Trust 
should try these remedies before at once increasing the rents of the chawls 
and placing a heavy berden on the poorer classes. 


49. Recounting the events given in paragraph 41 of the last Report 


the Oriental Review writes:—‘ Sirdar Store has 


Sardar Ishwardas Store goain filed an affidavit before the District Judge, 
and the Surat Munici- drawing attention to the Collector’s not acting upon 


ses Review OM. the orders of the District Judge and the Munici- 
26th Apl. pality’s proceeding to elect its President notwith- 


standing those orders. We learn that the District 
Judge has issued a notice against the Collector asking him to show cause why 
an action should not be taken against him for contempt of the Court and that 
the hearing is fixed fcrthe 10th June. ‘The case is thus swb-judice and we 
refrain, therefore, from commenting on the case, though it presents several 
features which ought to draw the attention of the Government. Sirdar Store 
has directly forwarded a representation to the Government and it is also 
said that a number of Councillors have sent a representation. ‘T’he Gov- 
ernment will have thus ample materials upon which to work and form 
their conclusions. We are sure that the decision of the Government of 
our esteemed satrap Sir G. Clarke will be commensurate with justice and 
equity and in consonance with the advanced principles of local self- 
government.’ 


50. Discussing the situation created by the defeat of Sardar Ishwardas 

: ‘Store at the last general election for the Surat 

Sdnj Vartaman (36), Municipality and the consequent litigation involving 
25th Apl.; Gujarat Mitra the Collector of Surat and the local Municipality 
and Gujarat Darpan (29), Se ao : buys 
93rd Api. the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :— We draw the attention 
of the higher authorities to the statement made by the 

Collector of Surat in reply-to Sardar Store that as an executive authority he 
was in no way bound by any ruling of the judicial Court. This is very 
surprising and is least likely to be favourably viewed by the public. So long 
as the law is there every one is bound to abide. by its provisions and the 
officials can claim no exception. If they have any grievance, they should 
have it redressed in the usual course; they cannot under any circumstances 
defy a Court’s decision. Viewed in this light the matter deserves early con- 
sideration at the hands of the authorities. This arbitrary action of the 
Collector of Surat has created a confusion in the affairs of the Municipality 
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‘has failed to: secre’ two-thirds of the votes tid? 80 18 lide with Gov- 
1 4 # to 8: inction his ¢ eotion or pore “Consitering the awkward situation 
h the Mu ag Has put itself by disregarding the decision’ 
of the District Judge, th best: coutse for the Commissioner would be to refuse 
- $6 sanction ie President's election, to declare Sardar Store as a duly elected 
Bschag avy of the Municipality and to order the. Board to elect its President 


ae anew. The Gujardt Mitra and Gujardt Darpan regrets to note that the 


funicipality should have failed to be unanimous in the matter of 
the dlesligs of its first non-official ‘President and that a keen spirit of parti- 
sanship should have been evinced in support of the candidature of the rival 
candidates. 


54. With the advent of summer, loud complaints about the water- 
supply are being heard again in Ahmedabad. In most. 
Deficiency of ‘water- houses, no water is forthcoming during day-time, 
sappy. at a 34) while a few houses receive some water only for a few 
95rd we Apl. ; " Guj hs hours in the day. If the Municipality want to stop 
Punch (26), 23rd Apl the waste of water, they can do so by following the 
Bombay system of supplying water at stated hours. 
Bat to cut off the supply during the whole day and even upto late at night, 
is highly inconvenient to the city. We had hoped that the new Committee 
of Management would remove this long-standing grievance, but itis to be 
regretted that nothing has been done in this important matter. It is impos- 
sible that the public will support the proposal to increase the water-tax while 
this grievance continues unredressed. [The Gujardit Punch writes :—The 
Municipality can never merit congratulations from the citizens as long as it 
compels them to keep awake till midnight and to get up at 4 o’clock in 
the morning for their water. Ifit ts not possible to keep the water-supply 
running the whole time, it is at least necessary to change the inconvenient 
hours and supply water in the morning and evening. We trust the Com- 
mittee, now that its life has been extended, will do something in the 
matter. | 


92. “It needs no mention that every man and woman, boy and girl is 
sick of the terrible stink the present dirty open drains 


Adverse comments od in Hyderabad (Sind) send forth........... It, there- 
Fae ae he fore, goes without saying that the contemplation of 
Hyderab ad (Sind). removal of this nuisance should be hailed with 


Aina (47), Apl., Eng. cols. genuine delight and gratitude by the town. But it 

is observable on the face of it that the underground 
system is generally viewed with dread and horror........... The health of cities 
like Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi, for aught we know, has decidedly gone 
worse since the introduction of the underground drainage system. The ever- 
recurring visitations of plague in those places is attributed by some eminent 
doctors and physicians to this pernicious sewage system. ‘Then there is the 
question of costs. The approximate estimate is 3 to 4lakhs. The Corporation 
coffers are poor, so poor indeed that we cannot afford even to meet the com- 
plaint of insufficient lighting in several places........... From the existing 
sources of income the running cai!s can hardly be met. Some new channels 
must, therefore, be looked for.......:.. We hope the fears of the public focussed 
in the above will be considered at their proper worth........... According to 
the consensus of the popular opinion the open drainage system is the best 
suited for Hyderabad.......... What is wanted is a more liberal contribution 
towards comprehensive and repeated flushing of the drains and regular inspec- 
tion that it is done. There ought to be a Municipal water-pipe at the head 
of each open drain to supply sufficient water for flushing it. The cost would 
be hardly considerable. It cannot, at any rate, go beyond the figure that 
would be required to pay the interest of the two lakhs and odd to be raised for 
the sewage system.” 


Sp 
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53. ‘ On the death of the late Ruler. of Jundgadh, we remarked that AG 
was the first time in the history of that State that 
Alleged supersession of an Administrator was appointed by the British Gov- 


Muhammadan claims in grnmen dnerviae- 
the administration of the oo t{ to supervise its affairs. Under the new 


>» 
, 


-Jundgadh State, regime we expected many salutary reforms in the 
Moslem (55), 23rd Apl., machinery of Government, but we confess, we had 
Eng. cols. ~ never dreamt that the process of reforms would 


operate prejudicially to the interests of the dominant 
Muhammadan community........+. The public naturally expected to see a 
Muhammadan Administrator in Jundgadh, but they were grievously dis- 
appointed. An English Civilian has been appointed Administrator of Junagadh 
and the appointment has been already the subject of interpellation in the 
House of Commons........... If the Government had decided to offer the 
place only to a Civilian, there were several Muhammadan Civil Servants 
available for the appointment. Where there is a will there is a way. The 
Government of Baroda desired to have a Hindu [.C.S. for their State, 
and they got one from the Government of the Punjab. The King’s Empire 
in India is not to be divided into water-tight compartments making it 
impossible for His Majesty’s servants in one Province of India to serve in 
another.......... Leaving aside, for the moment, the question of the Adminis- 
tratorship, it is quite pertinent to ask ‘ Why has there been no Muhammadan 
selected for the Dewanship of the State’?.......... The late Nawab’s frequent 
endeavours to secure competent Muhammadans from British India for 
service in Junagadh are also well known to all. In offering the Dewanship 
to a Muhammadan, therefore, the Government would have been acting 
strictly in accord with the wishes of the late ruler. Moreover, the usual 
excuse of the Government of Bombay ‘that no competent Muhammadan is 
available’ can hardly hold good in the present instance.......... At the 
present moment there are at least three Muhammadans in the local Provin- 
cial Service, every one of whom might be an acquisition to the State of 
Junagadh :—Mr. Shaik Sadik Ali, the Vazir of Khairpur, Sind; Mr. Shams- 
uddin Kadri, Oriental Translator to Government, and Mr. Abubakar Edroos. 
.seeeeee- With Muhammadan officers of such high standing and experience 
it is perfectly inexplicable why preference is given to non-Muhammadans in 
the State. We regret to hear that besides the Dewanship other important 
and lucrative offices in the State are also beinz fast filled up by non-Muham- 
madans. Mr. Keshavlal Girdharlal Trivedi is appointed Revenue Commis- 
sioner with three Hindu assistants with high salaries.......... There is not a 


Muhammadan Collector in this Presidency and the executive field seems to: 


be extremely limited for the exercise of Muhammadan talents. High Admi- 
nistrative posts, however, have been open to them in the Native States, and 
they have always distinguished themselves, whenever their services have been 
utilised by Government. If that field also is to be narrowed down even 
in Muhammadan States, there is grave danger of the total extinction of 
administrative qualities in the race, which would be a political calamity for 
Native States no less than for the Imperial Government.” 


04, Although it must be admitted that His Highness the Gaekwar has 
introduced many reforms in his State and has tried 

Alleged oppression in his best to make the administration ideal, it is 
the Baroda State. Se  erahs doubtful if the real state of affairs is as good as it 
gpcietaner (66) Dard outwardly appears to be. The outward glamour of 
Apl. the State administration is more than balanced by 
its internal maladministration. ‘his matter becomes 

more important at the present time when rumours are afloat of the Taluk- 


dars of the Kathidwar, Mahi Kantha and Rewa Kantha Agencies being 


transferred from British protection to thatof the Gaekwar. The mere 


rumours of such transfer have set them trembling and they are convinced 
that if the rumour turns out true, they will be reduced to the same wretched 
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‘to the worst straits. The 
‘the name of 
by the officials, we shall 
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e. Pabeas. ees Rewa Kantha  Riladite 
nine of Samvat 1956 and had further spent 

ge sums on relief works. These sums are now 
being recovered from them by attaching their Jagirs 
or by instalments. The Talukdars are at present in 
ae PROSRC UG OP)  straitened circumstances, while the Thandars are 
ee stieiieeloies very strict in recovering the Government dues. The result is that | 
| _ . they have either to starve or to contract debts for paying off these demands. 

| nder these circumstances, we trust that the Government will be pleased to 
“remit its dues. 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


: Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, : 
Secretariat, Bombay, 4th May 1911. 


| | *Keported in advance. 
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77 | Satsang we ane -+-| Surat are .--| Fortnightly ..-| Manishinkar H. Shastri; Hindu (Brahmin);} 1,000 | ig 
37. Eh 
78 | Satya Vakta a ose| DOMVAY —~ ce iat: oe .».| Keshavlal Hariballabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 


45. 
‘79 | Surat Akhbar __... ...| Surat vie eel Weekly ace -»-| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54 aa 600 


Oe eae ..-| Ahmedabad .«+| Monthly... ...(| A’Ynandshankar Bapubhai Dhruya, B.A., 625 
| | LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Bréhmin); 41___... 


HINDI. ) if 

31 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama{ Bombay ... a-| Weekly a | Pandit Shri Vhidrilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brah-| 8,000 4 ; : 

char. min) ; 40. it | a 
KANARESE. 


82 | Karnatak Vaibhav soo] DEIADUP se poo) Weekly ase sai G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 300 
) man); 44. . 


88 | Karnatak Vritt ... ...| Dharwar ... evel Do, vt ...| Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu! 500 
aes ; (Vaishnav Brdhman); 38, | | 


84 | Loka Bandhu... ek eee eS w+ see] Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur ; Hindu, 


256 
| (Deshasth Braéhman) ; 48. 
85 Rasik Ranjini ... ...| Gadag (DharwAr)...| Do, sik ...| Gaurishankar Raémprasd4d ; Hindu (Kanoja 50. 
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Chikiteak ... 0 ss 
Chitragupti sie 
Chitramay& Jagat 
Daivadnyi Samachar 
Dharm 


Dharwar Vritt... 


Din Bandhu 
Din Mitra... 
Dnyan Chakshu 


Dnyan Sagar __... 
Jagadadarsh 


Jagad Vritt 
Kalpataru ese 


| Kémgar Samachér 
Karmanuk...  ... 
Khéndesh Samackir 
Khandesh Vaibhav 

|Madhukar... 
Maharashtra’ Vritt 

| Moda Vritt he 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


} Mumbai Vritt —... 


116 | Mumukshu 


4 eee 
ie th Gas rata rd ave 


Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi| 200 
Braihbman) ; 20. | 
Hari Dharmar4j Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 
| $1. 
ep | Se eo pg i : 
+++] Isldmpur (Sdtdra)...| Fortnightly ...| Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
oy | 3 Brahman) ; 28. 250 
ee | 
...| Belgaum ...  ...| Weekly... ...| Hari BhikAji Sdmant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh-| 800 
"peas man); 49. 
.».| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. en ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 150 
| (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 46. 
»-| Chiplun (Ratnd-| Do. ‘ee ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpaAwan 1C0 
~ git), : Brahman) ; 44. 
| Belgaum’... .... Do. ..  ...| Rémchandr’ Krishné Kamat; Hindu 800 
(Shenvi) ; 38. 
...| Karéd (Sdtdéra) ...) Do. .- «=o | Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karada 10 
Brahman) ; 40. 
»--| Poona ee ...| Monthly ... ...| Rémchandr’ Vdsudev Jcshi; Hindu) 1,5C0 
(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. 
«| Bombay ... ...| Do. see ...| Vinayak Nanabhéai Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 500 
smith): 45. 
---| Wai (Satara) » | Monthly ... ..., Késhinaéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 48. 
si Dharwar ... .. Weekly... ...| K. H. Mudvedkar Hindu; (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 38. 
«| Bombay... sll, ae — ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ...| 1,500 
.»-| Ahmednagar ad ie pas ...| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 500 
++} Poona ee soot aes ies .... Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Bréhman) ; 53. 
.--| Kolhapur ... a I ids ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 250 
prahman) ; 47. 
...| Ahmednagar jul LO. ose ..., Kashinéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 287 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55. 
..| Bombay ... 4 i. sais a oy Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré-| 3,000 
tha); 50. 
.--| Sholdpur ... ee ‘oe ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brahman) ; 54. 
---| Bombay ... ..., Do. ve ae | Natesh Appd4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu| 2,000 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
-+-| Poona ie sed ae fae ...| Hari Naérdyan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth| 4,000 
Braéhbman) ; 43. 
«| Do, ea vert ade ner ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, 3B.A.,| 15,000 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 
---| Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharinéth Balkrishn&é Pdéthak; Hindu 500 
desh), (Yajurvedi Brahman); 80. 
--» | Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly _... | Yadav Balkrishni Bahdlkar; MHindv 500 
desh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 
e--| Belgaum ... ..| Weekly os ...;Janaérdan Nérdyan Kvlkarni; Hindu 800 
(Siraswat Brahman).; 34. 
| Satdra i... re ie? oe ...| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 300 
tha) ; 26. 
---| Wai (Satara) ca: a ...| Damodar Laxman Lele * Hindu (Chitp4wan 120 
Brahman) ; 32. 
---| Bombay ... _...| Daily .» «| Purshottam G. Kanekar; Hindu (Vaishya-| 1,000 
wani) ; 80. 
ot oe ne wos} Weekly ane ...| Keshav P. Mchendale; Hindu (Chitpé- 1,000 
wan Brahman) ; 41. 
...| Poona a wa De: ose ...| Lakshman Ramchandri’ Pdangdrkar BA. ; 1,500 
| | Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38, 


“Name of Publication. Name, caste and age of Editor. —" 
Maratai—concluded. 
116 | Nasik Vritt see wo] Nasik sss oee] Weekly =... ~——s... | Rangnath Vishnu Kdle ; Hindu (Konkanas- 200 
? th Brahman) ; 31. 
117 | Pandhéri Mitra ... _—...| Pandharpur (Shold-| Do.- ...°  ...| Govind Sakhdrdm Bidkar; Hindu(Deshasth| 150 
pur). | | Brahman) ; 46. 
118 | Prabodh Chandrika ...|Jaigaon (Hast Khdn-| Do. ... _...|Néréyan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu(Deshasth| 300 
desh), Brahman) ; 48. 
119 | Prakash .: ne ...| Satara one eool, DO. orm ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 
'120 |Saty’ Shodhak ...  ...| Ratndgiri ... ...! Do, +  oe| Krishndji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,300 
| Brahman) ; 26. 
121 |Shetkari ... ... «| Ahmednagar...) Do. =... ~—-«..| Gamesh_ Krishn& Chitale, B.A., LL.B.;| 450 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 
122 | Shivaji Vijayt ... | Sholapur ... s Do. et ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 300 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
123 | Sholapur Samachar aa ae vue isk: eee ve ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 53... 400 
124 | Saydji Vijayt ... =o] OORT us ae Do. én ...|Daémodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu} 5,000 
| (Maratha) ; 40. 
125 | Shri Shanu ~ eee. ae vat ves ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
Brahman) ; 30. 
126 | Shubh Suchak .., a: 2 — sell aes ‘ie ...| Dattatreyie Ramchandri Chitale; Hindu 200 
! (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 
127 | Sudharak ... ewe eo er ae os ie ...| Shrikrishn’ Chintéman Chitnis _... .oo| 1,000 
128 |Sumant ... oe ...| Karad (Satéra) ...{ Do. as ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 100 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 
129 | Vichéri .. « «| KArwdr (Kénara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;| 400 
| Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 
130 | Vijayi Mahratta ... ...| Kolhapur ... ..| Weekly ..  ...| Bhujangrao T. Gédexwad; Hindu 750 
| (Maratha) ; 31. 
131 | Vinod i sa . | Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Dattatray’ Ramchandrt Kulkarni ; Hindu 300 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 
132 | Vishranti ... — -. coef OMRORY sce veel WOCKIV — osc ...| Ramdas Purmanandas S4li; Hindu (Sali), 28 400 
133 | Vishvabandhu_... ...| Kolhapur ... veo) Weekly ...| Balwant Krishna Pisal ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 400 
29. 
134 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... eon} ALOREHIY: . sve --| Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 700 
| (Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 
» 135 | Vrittasar... ion .o.| Wai (Satara) oan] WHCOMIY a0 ---| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidy& ; Hindu (Kon- 300 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 
186 | Vydpari_... ase .»-| Poona eee wt ae is ---| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 55. ! 
137 | Warkari ..- aoe ...| Pandharpur (Shold-! Fortnightly -- | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 800 
pur). th Brdbman) ; 36. 
PERSIAN. 
138 Kslah ine ree ...| Bombay ... | Weekly ...| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli: Persian Muham- 400 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 
SINDI. | 
139 | A'ftab-i-Sind so ...| Sukkur (Sind) 4 Weekly... nie ‘Phdme-vid-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 500 
| madan (Abro) ; 44. 
140 | Khairkh4h-i-Sind ... ...| Larkhana (Sind) ...| Do. es ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu! 700 
(Khatri) ; 38. 
141 | Prabhat... ie ..-| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ....—_—...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
142 | Sind Sudhdr .»  eee| Karéchi (Sind) ...) Weekly ... ...| Khdnchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 750 
143 | Sind Kesari ae ...| ShikAnpur (Sind) ...!_ Do. e .».| Chelara4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
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Dehliv! Mabeeniadian (Sunni) ; 44. , 


ect DO. abe 00 ‘ah o Husain Muhammadan| 400 


aw ere on | 0 ee ede «s.| Daily ra | Munshi Mahomed Amir Muhammadan 200: . | 
Ee eee (Sunni) ; 50. 


al Dov se ose} Dow = sas. Ss aso| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh} 500 
eee (ate WEN | Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44 


che ss Bombay ees | Weekly ... | Tukér4m Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu} 4,000 
: | | (Jain) ; 30. 


aca pants we = es Fortnightly ...| Sital Pras&d ; Digamber Jain ; 40 .| 1,000 
vs eva| Ahmedabad - ...] Weekly ...  ...| Vadilél Motild] Shah; Dasa Shrimdli Jain ;| 1,100- | 
80. 


’. Notes. —A,. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
- senha in italics. 


hatte _ B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
ha above list is printed in brackets after the name. 

©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One pecufiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or a) is the last letter of a word, 


ks : the accent is left out, and the short a (A = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has- 


: nage ‘strictly ‘followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as- 
: | in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d . 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the- 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. ue 


“ No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ) —" i i 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE 
KONKANIM, Y 


444 | Echo oF en ...| Bombay ... ..| Daily “te ree Seka | ee 


ANGLO-SINDHI. 


53a | Trade Advertiser ... ...| Shikdrpur ... ...| Weekly... ee sieiesi ae 


-_ aioe a > en —- 1 - 2 tueeni = 


No. 32, the Editor of the Khojé Mitra is Bapubhdi Parmdénandés Pdrekh ; Hindu (Bania) ; 38; circulation 500. 
No. 64, the Cutch-Kesari has ceased to exist owing to the death of its Editor, printer and publisher. 

No. 108 is never regularly published. 

No. 122, the publication of the Shri Shivdji Vijaya is temporarily suspended on account of plague at Sholdpur. 
No. 145, the Mufid-e-Rozgdr has ceased to exist on account of financial difficulties, 

Nos. 83 and 97, the publication of the Karndtak Vritt and the Dhérwér Vritt is temporarily suspended: 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, . Many suggestions are being made in the Press as to what concessions 


should be made by the King in order to commemo- 
Some lasting political rate his first visit to India. A few months ago, 
sagen gg pomp Alley Mr. Stead moved the question of the prohibition 
end Delhi Durbar. of cow-slaughter. Now he says that the otficial world 
Kesari (107), 2nd May. 8 against even the tenrporary prohibition of cow- 
slaughter during the stay of King George in India 
lest Indians may think of demanding its total prohibition. This idea of 
political prestige and concession is queer. If the King will not be able to do 
what a foreign Muhammadan King like the Amir could do by a few firm 
words, the effect on the Indian mind will be disastrous. A correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian announces that’ some important rights will be 
conceded to Native sepoys by the King at the Delhi Durbar. It is 
satisfactory to note that Government are thinking of doing something in the 
matter. A proportion of Native Military Officers will be henceforward eligible 
for being appointed Captains and they will have ail the rights and privileges 
of British officers. It is the naturaal right of the sepoy by dint of 
merit and heroism to rise to the highest position in the Army. The proposed 
concession, therefore, is not of much importance. Under the Mogul regime, 
Hindu Generals were appointed Governors of provinces. If the importance 
of the Durbar is to be impressed on the minds of the people, some lasting 
political concession that will have a desirable effect on the constitution of India 
should be conceded. But to the misfortune of India, there is no chance of-any 
such thing. 


2. “The main Railway fines over which Their Gracious Majesties will 
travel are being overhauled, new rails and sleepers 

A Railway Men’s Insti- being put on and bridges being strengthened, and 
tute should be founded ovorything put in order.......... $0 far for the 


er gr Fi gob agent inanimate and passive element, but what about the 


India. animate—the human element? Is anything being 
Railway Times (15), done to insure all being done well?......... The 
29th Apl. Railway subordinates must be taken into account, 


for on them the work will fall; to them all look to 

rise t0 the occasion and show what they are made of, and we believe there is 
not a more doyal body of men in the world than the Railway subordinates in 
India, and if treated properly none do their work more thoroughly or cheer- 
fully.......... May we not, therefore, suggest that Agents, Managers and Heads 
of Departments begin at once to see that every man is being dealt with in a 
fair and just manner by District Officers and upper subordinates, and that 
‘their general welfare is being attended to. If the above-mentioned officials 
would move about among the men as Sir T. R. Wynne, the late Mr. Condor, 
Mr. Sandeford and the late Sir Thomas Hyman used to, they would find 
out first-hand the grievances of the employés.......... Now that the King- 
Emperor is coming, every man should be ready to do all in his power to 
ensure the safety and comfort of Their Majesties. In order that all may 
work cheerfully and well it is necessary for them to be contented with their 
lot; this is impossible at present in some places; we will not particularise, 
but let each Agent, Manager and Head of Department find out for them- 
selves and take steps to make it easy as well:as possible for their men to be 
contented.......... Very little is needed on the part of the management to 
remove most, if not all, of their grievances, and if we may be permitted to 
offer our humble suge sestion, we would suggest . that the following points be 
taken up as a start: (1) Running Rooms for all classes of the running staff, 
their adaptability, convenience, cuisine and cleanliness. (2) Accommodation 
at home stations, especially for low paid men with or without families. 
(3) The equalisation of runs, overtime, rest and fair booking of the various 
grades. (4) Justice against petty tyranny and misrepresentation. (5) Reason- 
able free access to the highest authorities. (6) Permission to have their case 
represented by their recognised representative when necessary. (7) Rewards 
for exceptional good work, especially prompt action in case of emergency 
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ff joere of the , Institute.” 


*3, “It is a pity that. the prbnonal that in addition to a magnificent 
...... |'yeception of their Imperial Majesties, when they 
__ set their foot on the shores of Bombay, the gate-way 
of India, en route to Delhi for the Coronation 
. Durbar, a permanent memorial of that .great event 
Y: of highest historic importance should be raised, has 
as yet remained in an inchoate state. Apparently 
the- Committee ‘appointed in virtue of the Town 
Hall Meeting considers itself responsible only for the reception arrangements 
and the idea is gaining ground that unless lakhs are spent the reception 
arrangements won't have the befitting eclat and grandeur.......... By no 
means do we advocate stinginess. Let there be decorations and illuminations 
at suitable centres, a féte for children and another for all Bombay and a 
dinner for the poor. But all that should not, we think, cost more than a 
couple of lakhs, and doubtless towards this the Government and the Municipal- 
ity should contribute. That would, we suppose, leave some balance in the 
hands of the Committee. We are sure that this balance would be very large 
if ab initio the Committee definitely formulate a project fora permanent 
memorial. For the latter we may well call upon all the Presidency to contri- 
bute. We have no desire just at present to make any definite suggestion as 
to the form of the memorial. What we want at present is a definite pro- 
gramme to have a permanent memorial and it should be declared that the 
character of it shall be such as to subserve both beauty and utility. The 
Royal visit is an inspirer of that spirit amongst the rich and the upper middle 
classes which makes men give without ‘ the nicely calculated lore of less or 
more.’ It would bea pity if this spirit be not utilised to add to Bombay’s 
amenities a befitting permanent memorial of the first welcome to the Royal 
pair which it will be the high privilege of Bombay to accord.” 


4. The Punch Bahddur in commenting on the reply given by His 
Excellency Lord Hardinge to the address of the 

Dissatisfaction at the Punjib Muhammadans in the course of the recent 
reply given tothe Muham- tour declares that whatever hopes were entertained 
ge Hr gag | by the Muhammadans that the successors of Lord 
Hardinge in ee Minto would add to the rights granted to them by 
Punch Bahddur (144), im and also redress their grievances have been 
Ist May; Muslim Herald sadly blasted by the reply and that the Muhamma- 
(146), Qnd May. dans should no more expect such favours. [The 
Muslim Herald, on the other hand, rebukes the 

Punch Bahddur for taking such a despondent view and states that every 


community will be given the rights it deserves at the proper time.] 


Oo. The opium question is again to the fore and India will have to 
. prohibit opium trade with China within the next 
two years. The period originally fixed was 10 years, 
rc yoga a but China has again .moved the question by under- 
Kesari (107), 2nd May.; taking to prohibit poppy cultivation in China totally 
Vydpdri (136), May. within the next two years. , The parties to lose most 
are the Government of India, traders and cultivators 
of poppy in Northern India. Our country will 
never contend that a brother nation of ours should sink in vice in order that 
‘we may prosper. We will be glad to undergo the necessary sacrifice to free 
‘China from the curse of opium. Though drinking has not spread in India to 
‘the same extent as opium smoking in China, it is no less destructive to 
‘national interests. It is easier to uproot a vice when it is not a confirmed 
habit. How is it that those who are eager to free China by sacrificing the 
interest of India do not consider this question at all? The British people 


should take more interest in the well-being of Indians than in that of the 
Chinese. Was it not necessary then for them to attack with more force and 


Ci wiact this vice of drinking i in India ? it may be the good fortune of China 


5 


that.she gets the-benefit of the love of iil of the British people and of. the 

sacrifice of Indian interests, but it is ‘the misfortune of India. [The Vydpdre 
writes :—It is not very creditable to the high character of the British rule in 
India that while a backward Government like that of the Chinese is making 
such huge efforts to root out the opium habit from amongst its inhabitants, 
our enlightened rulers should be expressing their penne at the rise of 
the Abkari revenue of the country.| 


a 


6. “ The intelligent reader must not have failed to notice the fact that 
the attitude exhibited by the Indian bureaucracy 
Comments on the with regard to retrograde and unpopular measures 
proposed separation of gych as the Press Bill and the Seditious Meetings 
se sb and Judicial Bi)) ig in strange contrast with the attitude of that 
Praja  Bandhu (34), body in connection with certain long deferred but 
20th Apl., Eng. cols. none the less urgently needed reforms in the 
administration which the representatives of the 
people both in the Press as well as on the platform have Jong been demand- 
ing. As an instance of the latter we may well point to the old question of the 
separation of Judicial from Executive functions........... Several despatches 
have passed between the Secretary of State for India and the Government 
of India as well as between the latter and the various Local Govern- 
ments. This has covered a long period, and yet the votaries of red-tape 
do not seem to be satisfied. We say so with good reasons. It appears 
that the Secretary of State for India has sanctioned the scheme sent up by the 
Government of India with certain modifications therein. This has furnished 
the excuse for a further and fresh reference about the subject to the Local 
Governments and afurther despatch to the Secretary of State, which means 
further delay. It is, indeed, difficult to understand the reasons for a fresh 
procedure such as this and the more so because the experiment is only of 
a tentative character and is to be tried in a couple of Provinces only. The 
attitude exhibited by the Government all along is of a nature to raise a 
presumption of its unwillingness to introduce the reform even by way of a 
trial in one or two Provinces. ‘This scarcely reflects any credit on the parties 
coucerned.’’ | 


7. The Japanese Government have formed a scheme of linking all 
parts of Japan by a chain of railways constructed 
- cr wg apo! and the ‘mainly with foreign capital. The Times of India 
Kesari (107) ir May. refers to this and tries to belittle the “ Drain”’ theory. 
But things that are taking place in India cannot be 
defended by quoting Japanese precedents. Japan is independent and 
prosperous. It is one thing for it to borrow and quite another to burden poor 
and dependent India with fresh loans. Are all the railways in India paying ? 
Are they not constructed for purposes of military mobilisation? Do not the 
English derive all the profit from the purchase of materials for the construction 
of railways in India? And above all are not all higher posts in railway 
administration reserved for Kuropeans? If all these questions are carefully 
studied, we will come to know why the Japanese loan is not a drain on the 
resources of Japan and why such a loan in India becomes a drain. 


8. ‘“‘A leading Madras contemporary calls attention toa passage in 

: Mrs. Besant’s petition for a charter for her Univer- 
Religious education and gity of India to the effect that ‘ higher education 
politics. sero ae 7) should devolve more and more on private and volun- 
th Man peccator i tary endeavours, thus lessening the burden on the 
State. As against this doctrine enunciated by the 

distinguished signatories to the petition, our contemporary maintains on high 


authority that the advancement of university education in Germany is due 


to the ample contributions made to it by the State, and that in England also 


the trend of opinion at the present day is in favour of the State bearing a. 
larger share of the burden of higher education, and not of private endeavours 
relieving the State of that burden.......... A more serious objection, urged 
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itversities, each ‘identified with a particular’ 
niversities * will become the nursery ground of religious: 

*animosities and the cause of social alienation’ and strife.” 

on of the move ment for denominational universities is, there- 

d to be “the very neg: ion of sound sense.’ But would it be right to 
¥ community the liberty of advancing the interests of its own 


Hae MNS Re ee ee 
ORS ate hitte, Borat PRE Ce PY 
4 ea & De oe pik, Be, at 


L Peeseseees ‘Apart from the proposed universities, our contemporary 


thi ke that, the question of religious and moral education has been raised in 


ni ia ‘mainly by Anglo-Indian political reactionaries ‘for the purpose of 


ee keepit ; in‘subjection the national aspirations of the people.’ If so, they. will 
soon be Gisappointed........... Whatever other motives, good or bad, may 
underlie the prominence given to the question of religious education, the 


alleged device of keeping the classes divided in that way would argue 
extreme short-sightedness.........._ As the example of the Austrian Govern- 
ment was once appealed to in-the Viceregal Council, our learned contemporary 
quotes some interesting passages from books published by that Government. 
One passage is to the effect that ‘the people have not the right to judge 


regarding the needs and expenses of the monarchy , because St. Paul has 


advised the people to ‘pay tribute’, and not to ‘examine the accounts of the 
King.’ Our contemporary has done good service by calling attention to the 
whole truth concerning these Continental examples. Fortunately, the right 
of examining the accounts has never been denied to us in British India.” 


9. When Lord Morley regarded the demand of the Indians as a cry 

for the moon he must have clearly known that that 

Colonial lines must bethe 2°" is not an unobtainable thing. In thus dis- 
stiemaet e goal of Indians. missing Indian aspirations his Lordship has neither 
Gujarate (24), 30th ridiculed the Indian nation nor denied it the fulfil- 
Apl. ment of its desires. ‘The desire of seeing India 
enjoy self-government on Colonial lines under the 

sogis of England appears to Lord Morley like a wish for the moon. We would 
ask him, was not the return of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji to Parliament like 
the moon two decades back? Was not Mr. Dadabhai laughed out for 
endeavouring to enter Parliament? Was not the admission of Indians into 
the India Council or into the Executive Councils of the Government of India 
or Provincial Governments looked upon as an impossibility? All these 
privileges were no better than Lord Morley’s moon and yet they have all been 
conceded to the Indians, and so what guarantee is there that they will not 
get swardjya under the protection of England in course of time? ‘There is 
nothing unobtainable to the power of the will. Again, the conferring of self- 
government on the Transvaal by the British nation shows that it is not 
difficult to obtain the same form of Government in the British Empire. 
Considering the present condition of India it would be easily seen that every- 
thing points to the country’s advancement in the direction of the goal of 
swardjya. And though the object the Indians have in view is yet far distant 
they have no cause for disappointment. The power that had hitherto been 
concentrated in the hands of the Government of India is now being slowly 
decentralised and is being transferred to Provincial Governments. Lord 
Morley’s reformed Councils form but the first halting place in our march 
along the way to swardjya. In order to raise the Councils in popular 
estimation they should be made fully representative in their character, and 
impertinence and ignorance excluded from them. There are two courses 
open to the authorities to make the progress of the Indians ‘who are crying 
for the moon’ smooth and easy: the first is to train them up in the conduct 
of the affairs of Municipal and Local Boards and secondly to encourage 
them to manage their own affairs. It is incumbent upon the Indians to 
advance steadily in the direction of the goal they have set before them and 


$elf-government on 


strive for the realisation of their desire. Lord Morley has pointed the way 


to secure the moon. The Indians are already proceeding along that path 
and are but resting when the reformed Councils have been given them, 


Within a short time it will be seen as to what time will be taken to reach 


the next pa place. : | 


« 
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10. We have protested, and shall continue to protest till the matter is 


- satisfactorily. settled, against any desecration of our 


Alleged desscration of places of worship at Mount Abu by Europeans enter-: 
Jain temples byHuropeans ing them with shoeson. The leaders. of our com- 
entering them with ts munity become soon tired of complaining in the: 
‘Jain (148), 80th Apl.; matter with the result that the desecration is allowed’ 
Hind Vijaya (56), 3,q tocontinue. They prefer to connive at the doings 


on 


May. of the members of the ruling race fearing lest any 


complaint to the authorities on the subject should 
bring them into disfavour. To such we would teil openly that religion is 


dear to every one and that in this age of religious tolerance it is suicidal to 


our interests to keep the authorities in the dark when our religious suscepti-. 
bilities have been sorely wounded. If our leaders do not shake off their 
apathy and seek redress at the hands of Government we cannot think of the 


harm that would otherwise be done to the community in the long run. We 
should either submit our representations or memorials to the responsible 
authorities or approach them in the form of a deputation with a view to 
having this ever-recurring topic decided once for all to the satisfaction of all 
parties concerned. [If all this fails to secure us the redress we seek, the only 
course open to the community would be to appeal to the King-Emperor 
when His Majesty visits this country in December next. We hope our 
suggestions would commend themselves to our leaders. [The Hind Vyaya 
also makes similar observations. | 


*11. “ The Imperial Conference will probably be the medium through 
ite Hees Mei which some new adjustment of parliamentary autho- 
ade aa Tredia, rity is effected which will give due importance in 
 Pérsi (33), 7th May, Imperial Councils to the growing power of the Colonies. 
Eng. cols. But here again India is left very much in the lurch. 

It was asked in Parliament whether India would be 
adequately represented, and the reply was that the Secretary of State for India 
would do allthat was necessary. Wehave no quarrel with the Secretary of 
State, whether Lord Morley, who has done great things for India, is still 
officiating when the Conference comes off, or whether Lord Crewe resumes 
his place, but to say that he represents India on an Imperial Conference, and 
that nothing more is necessary, is nonsense. If he did, what is to prevent the 
Colonial Secretary from representing the Colonies ? In fact a triumvirate of 
the Home Secretary, the Secretary for India and the Colonial Secretary should 
be sufficient for the settlement of all imperial questions whatsoever. The 
very essence of the Imperial Conference is that it brings Colonial representa- 
tives into Imperial Councils; but as arranged at present it leaves India, 
from an evolutionary point of view, among the fossils in the British Museum. 
It seems to strike none of the statesmen concerned that so decayed and 
atrophied an extension of the Empire cannot form part of a healthy body.” 


*1Z. ‘* It must be encouraging to find that the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India is being attracted to the necessity 

_ Urgent need of sanita- of providing better sanitation than hitherto, though 
-—* —_—_ 11), th this attention has been the result of persistent and 
we er en strenuous agitation in the Councils. In presenting 
the annual Financial Statement, the Finance Minister 

of India stated that Government had allotted a large sum for sanitation 
to be utilised for the various provinces during the course of the year. In 
one of his speeches in the Imperial Council last year, Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
pointed out that the death-rate had largely increased during the last twelve 
years; it had gone up to over thirty-seven per thousand. He pressed the 
point on the attention of Government and not without some effect, as 
the allotment in Financial Statement for the current year would show. 
Almost at the same time last year Mr. D. EK. Wacha pointed out in his 
excellent letters on vital statistics that out of every thousand new children 
born in India, more than a third died before they had hardly attained the 
age of five years. Plague, Malaria, Cholera have been for some years past 
merrily decimating the Indian population. Whence this ready susceptibility 
of the. people to fall victims to every new disease that springs up? Why 
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1 peop! Cy a 80 anak: that one child ont of' three 
aturoly. before atisining the age of five years? The answer 
ay would invo aine reful investigation of the whole problem 
- Of social progress in India, but at present it may be sufficient to bear in 
yaad tha eae: adequate sanitation has much to do with this grave social 

tuation among other things........... How disproportionate compared with 
other countries and how appalling this death-rate in India is may be seen by 
gery simple calculation, that for every 15 persons who die per thousand in 
“ae British Isles, 38 persons die in India! And naturally enough a simple 
remedy for improving this state of things appears on the face of it, an efficient 
and extensive system of sanitation, which has proved its efficacy in the 
several nations of the world. But there is one condition that needs be 
ccmplied with, before modern scientific sanitary measures can be effectively 
enforced or rendered serviceable, and that is primary education. India is 
being modernised and new environments and conditions of life are coming 
| info being. Cities with crowded dwellings in a short space, and large centres 
of commerce and business are every day growing up. Certain very necessary 
lines of advance are being pushed forward, but other lines remain far behind, 
é.g., education and sanitation, and herein lies a great danger.......... 
But there is another aspect of the question of the high death-rate in India, 
viz., the poverty of the people which leaves in them very little vital power to 
resist even the slightest attack of disease, and to this we shall advert on 

some other occasion.” 


13. When the boycott agitation was at its highest, foreign sugar was 
one ofthe chief articles upon which the ban was 
Boycott of Mauritius pronounced. It was, however, soon discovered how 
~ ng * teal-eay aol wily and selfish dealers taking advantage of the 
Khdndesh Vaibhav (109), 80rance of the public were passing off foreign 
1st May. sugar as the indigenous commodity and so the 
futility of mere verbal boycott dawned upon the 
people’ s minds and they were convinced of the need of reorganising the 
sugar-making industry of India. Itis a matter for congratulation that Gov- 
ernment too are according their support to the movement and there are signs 
that the irrigation works now under construction in the Presidency will 
tages benefit the industry. Meanwhile, Indians may read with advantage 
r. Manilal Doctor’s article in the Hindustan Review in which he shows how a 
boycott of Mauritius sugar would inflict serious loss on Indians in Mauritius, 
who constitute nearly a third of the sugar planters in the island. We hope 
* .. people who ignorantly resort to thoughtless measures will learn a lesson from 
the facts as given by Mr. Manilal in his article referred to above. 


14. A correspondent of the Pioneer signing himself “A. R.” has merely 
made an exhibition of his folly by disapproving of the 

| | Sub-Judges in every appointments of Indian Sub-Judges as District 
4 ac nee to be District Judoes and claiming the latter posts as a close 
wl Prakdsh (40), Preserve for the members of the Indian Civil Service. 
4th May. ’ “A,R.” advances many puerile reasons for not giving 
the District Judgeships to Sub-J udges, but these argu- 

ments are hollow and are prompted by selfishness and gross ignorance of facts. 
Sub-Judges by their legal acumen and experience are eminently fitted for the 
posts of District Judges. Indian Sub-Judges have filled these posts with 
credit while inexperienced I. C.S.. men as District Judges have many times 
made such a sorry exhibition of themselves before Vakils who are generally 


their superiors in knowledge of law and capacity to appreciate evidence. 


ao — 15. The Akhbdr-e-Islém, while regretting that Government should not 
have recognised the claims of the Muhammadan 
Comments on the appoint- community in making an acting appointment of the 


ment of Mr. Oliveira to Fourth Presidency Magistrate in place of Rao Baha- 


= wlacisticke Bor. = dur Chunilal, is glad that they have selected such 


A IE VIA (58) an able practitioner from the local Bar as Mr. Oli- 
Lut May. ’ veira and have thus recognised the claims uf the 
3 pleaders in the Presidency Magistrates’ Courts. 
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46. The Assistant Sessions Judge’s powers with which Mr. Ezra 

Reuben, Joint Sub-Judge of Belgaum, had been 
preciation of the invested about a year and ahalf back have now 


wae of Mr. Ezra Reuben been withdrawn. Mr. Reuben had s0 greatly 


A ys laa endeared himself with the people by his calm and 


judicious methods and~by his methodical way of 
aa. sce nea weighing evidence in the exercise of his additional 

powers that they wished to see him invested with 
full session powers. But as that is not possible, we would suggest he should 
be reinvested with Assistant Sessions Judge’s powers during Mr. Clements’ 
absence on leave. 
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17. ‘ We beg to inquire whether it is true that a pretty large amount is 
annually credited to Government as surplus land 

Complaint against the revenue. We do not know its technical name, but we at 
alleged rigidity of land understand that it arises in the following way :—The : i ta 
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 Shethort (131), 20th Apl., Village Officers in some instances are found to collect 


Eng. cols. more revenue than is really due from Khatedars. 
For instance, suppose a Khatedar has to pay only 
Rs. 12-12 as land revenue and Local Fund. On account of his mistake or 
other reasons the Village Officer as a matter of fact collects, say, Rs. 15. This 
amount is properly brought to the account, and at the end of the year all such 
surpluses of over-collections are credited to Government when final revenue 
accounts aremade up. Properly speaking, the individual Khatedars ought to 
get credit for the amount that may have been overpaid. But we under- 
stand that this is not done. We hope our information is faulty. But if on an 
examination it is found to have any foundation it is not too much to expect 
that our Government and superior Revenue Officers will issue immediate 
orders for stopping this injustice as early as possible. The next point that we 
will refer to is inequitable calculations by which either suspension or remis- 
sion is ordered. Here also we will illustrate our point by a concrete case. 
Suppose A is granted suspension of revenue for the year 1907-08. But when 
ordering this suspension, the land revenue on bdgdit crop was covered and ae 
Local Fund also taken. If he pays Rs. 40 as assessment, a part of it is recovered a 
on a bagdit crop which comes to Rs. 10 and the balance is suspended. Now - , 
three years later when the question of remission comes up for final disposal, | 
the Revenue Authorities decide to take that year’s assessment plus half. Now 
this half must have reference to the suspended payment which in our illus- oil 
tration comes to Rs. 15. But as a matter of fact Rs. 20 is considered to be |i 
the proper half which is ordered to be recovered. This we say is hardly 
. justified by the present rules of suspension or remission. We believe this 
may be due to the rigid interpretation of the rules in force. It is, however, 
only fair to the framers of the rules to state that it is very doubtful indeed 
whether the Government had any such intention of giving by one hand and 
taking away by the other. This we think takes away all the grace and spirit tg 
of ordering automatic suspensions or remissions. We have already observed | a 
that we have based our strictures on our scanty individual information. We 4 
hope it is incorrect or at any rate is justified by the later rules which may be a 
quite clear on the point. If sv, we will be very glad to withdraw all our 1B 
observations. But if, on the other hand, enquiries show that there is some i" 
truth in what we have said, we hope immediate steps will be taken to undo the 
mischief and inequity which strikes a lay mind.” 
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18. One Kavasji Rustamji Mehta writes to the Sdnj Vartamdn as | a 
follows :—The public of Bombay have indeed been n | 

Alleged necessity of gratified at the permanent closing of several liquor- 
closing certain liquor- shops, but at the same time it must be regretfully ott 
shops in certain localities gid that no attention has been paid io the localities | | aD | | 


a se (36) which stood in greater need of having the number of | 44 
4th May. ’ liquor-shops therein reduced. I lay stress on the Ai 


fact that the shops which should have been closed 
have been left intact while others held by poor and innocent licensees have 
been ordered to be closed. From Thakurdwar to the end of Girgaum Road 
there are no less than fourteen shops within close proximity of each other, 
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bhat. Lane §wo of them are salmost side by side. In 


 - " 8 me : 4 wa 5 Abdul ‘Rehman Street, Duncan Road, Pydhownie and, other 
 Jocalities have too many liquor-shops which should be closed at once. I trast 
: at a soon as ‘the period of these licenses expires they will not be renewed. 


19. ae It is & matter of common knowledge that the customs duty levied 
at the Viramgauin Railway Station on certain kinds of 
; Protest against the articles brought by railway from Kathiawar into the 


Caatonis duties levied at British territory has been quite unpopular with the 


Viramgaum Station. general public. The travelling public, and particu- 
Praja Bandhu (34), larly the poor section of it travelling by the third- 
80th Apl., Eng. cols. class, is put to’ an amount of trouble and incon- 


venience on that score........... It is said that the 
complaint made by the Bhavnagar State in this connection has been attended 
to by the British Government, who have been pleased to exempt the subjects 
of that State from that duty. This i is satisfactory no doubt, but then it is 
quite pertinent to inquire as to why the subjects of the Bhavnagar State 
alone should receive such a preferential treatment. In this connection we 
are glad to learn that the subjects of the Dhrangadhra State living at present 
in Bombay, while presenting an address of welcome to the young Raj Saheb 
who has lately been installed on the throne of his ancestors, availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of bringing to the notice of His Highness their 
grievance on account of the customs duty at Viramgaum and requested him to 
address Government with a view to have that obnoxious duty abolished. But 
in order that this may be an accomplished fact we think it is at least neces- 
sary that all the Chiefs of Kathidwar should combine and send an emphatic 
protest against it to the Government.” 


*20. “The collapse of the case known as the 10th Jats Case in which 
several young Bengalis were charged with making 

Pe ea on the 10th attempts between 1908 and 1910 to seduce the 
Mahrdtta (11), ‘th S°POYS in the 10th Jats regiment, ‘in pursuance 
May. of which conspiracy and in order to the seducing of 
sepoys acts took place ’, has a lesson equally telling 

like that of the Howrah Gang Case. The charge in this case was a very 
grave one, viz., of tampering with the loyalty of aregiment of the British 
army—a charge which would simply mean a very serious political situa- 
tion. The early stages of this case are said to have passed in secrecy, 
no reporters being allowed, and consequently the public not knowing anything 
about it till it suddenly came before the Calcutta High Court a short while 
before its collapse. The evidence before the Court was no other than that 
adduced in the Howrah Gang Case. In that case their Lordships held that 
no connection had been established between the accused and the sepoys 
in the 10th Jat Regiment and also held that that part of the charge had 
fallen through. ‘The Counsel for the prosecution said that they had no other 
evidence, and so asked t0 be allowed to withdraw the charge. The Chief 
Jastice allowed the charge to be withdrawn and the accused were. discharged 
and acquitted. Visions of huge political conspiracies with guns and ammu- 
nition for waging wars against the Government and making attempts to 
tamper with the Army in India seemed to have possessed the Police author- 
ities in Bengal. Butthe collapse of the Howrah Gang Case and the 10th 
Jats Case showed that they were all more or less visions from the erial 
regions, mere mare’s nests that had so long deluded the Police. We hope 
the Police in Bengal will take a lesson from these collapses and use their 
energies and ability far better than in running after imaginary mare’s nests.” 


21. The Chinese statesmen are trying to free China from the eviis of — 
opium. They have the full support of the British 

The Bombay Government Government and the Government of India also have 
should follow the example gympathised with them at a sacrifice. But our 
of Burma and res vote be Government not only do not resolve to prohibit the 
cases ad ort drink, S82e of liquor in India within a certain period, as 
Kesart aon, 2nd May. China has done in the matter of opium, but they 


hesitate even to grant the trivial right of local opeiog. 


it aE Ae 
ts ‘| « 


| 19. 

| e 
It is impossible even to imagine that the right of local option will ever be 
granted in a country where the official world holds the opinion that though 
the Abkari revenue be on the increase, drinking is on the decrease. Drinking 
/ spreads in two ways. Those people who did not drink may take to drink or 
drunkenness may increase. The offences committed under the influence of drink 
form a good basis for a right analysis of the'situation. The bureaucrats may 
take increasing sale of liquor as a sign of prosperity, but people feel it to be a 
sign of degeneracy. If more people take to drink, offences of breach of peace 
and public nuisance increase. If people drink to excess, other criminal 
offences increase in number. But Government refuse to produce statistical 
returns of offences committed under the influence of drink. The Burma 
Government have instructed all Magistrates to inquire minutely and note 
down whether drinking had anything to do with the cases before them. We 
request the Bombay Government to follow the example of Burma as the 

question has a good deal to do with the prosperity of the rayats. 


22. “ Kvidencs of the prevalence of torture as a means of extorting a 
confessions in India is accumulating. Though i, 
Torture as @ means of torture in its extreme forms is perhaps not as 
a confessions 12 ¢ommon as it ot the wr pes — to be too 
- common among the police, and even the magistracy, 
bth May parent As that crimes are seldom detected without threats | my 
and the use of physical violence to suspected b 
persons. ‘To remind us that the police are drawn from the people, and that 
torture has been common in India from times immemorial, does not help us 
in putting an end to the practice. It may, on the other hand, fill us with 
despair. A rupee or two added to the salary of Constables, and a few rupees 
more to the salary of the Sub-Inspectors, cannot improve their capacity and 
their principles to such an extent as to make them independent of a help 
which they have all along been accustomed to seek in the detection of | 
crimes.......... One suggestion that has been made by persons in England 
who take an interest in the subject is that confessions should not be admissible 
in evidence. Itis worth while considering what light is thrown on this 
suggestion by the practice and experience of other countries. Torture may ! 
also be practised for obtaining clues to detection. A more valuable suggestion | | . 
is that made by Lord Courtney, to the effect that a suspected person should |) ae 
in no case be’committed to the custody of a Police officer, but must be sent to | 
prison unless admitted to bail. This is the best proposal as yet put forward.” 
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23. ‘‘ Wehave no hesitation in declining absolutely to associate ourselves t 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 2nd with those who maintain that the Government of i 
oat Bh May, Bing pa India, if not active encouragers of torture by the on 
yomer™" Police, are at least guilty of indifference and apathy, \ ie 
which keep alive the practice.......... But we do think that there is rather too | 
much self-complacency in our authorities and an inability to realise that some 
drastic steps are necessary to bring about the desired reform. An excellent 
point has been made in the course of a discussion on the subject, which has been 
kept on with unabated zeal by friends of India in Great Britain, which deserves 
special attention. The Evidence Act makes, itis pointed out, confession to 
the Police by an accused whilst in their custody altogether inadmissible. But 
the rule is effectively set at naught by the system under which, before any 
trial regularly commences, the Police take the accused before any Magistrate 
they choose and gest his confession recorded. The Magistrate is no doubt 
directed to satisfy himself that the confession is voluntary. But subordinate 
Magistrates who are employed for this purpose are under the thumb of the iw 
executive and are extremely unwilling to be cross with the Police, and thus at 
run the risk of being black-marked as weak Magistrates.......... To us it ik 
seems that the sovereign remedy would be to make all confessions inadmis- 
sible except those which may be made before the trying Magistrate in the 
course of the trial itself. All prior confessions shuuld not be admissible at | 
all. Secondly, it appears to us to be necessary that under-trial prisoners | 1 
should never be allowed to be located in jails or in out-of-the-way places orin — | i} 
big buildings, whence no cries can be heard in the streets. And better still i 
would it be if a different service altogether than the regular investigation bit 


nder-trial priso: rs, specially et night. ‘The 
 pourse, have access to the prisoners and 
ti. Bat’ this: should be :with the knowledge 
ion of the Keepe err just. as there should be access to the 
ating Poli ane “80. ko thera ought to be always free access to the friends 
ons of the accused.” [The paper in a subsequent issue makes 
lilar remarks in its vernacular columns and declares that the present deplor- 
able: state of things will undergo a change only when the Police come to be 
recruited from a better class of men than is the case at present.] 


24, ‘The Indian Police has been subjected to much criticism of late and 


aie various suggestions are being made to effect reforms 
Reform of the Indian in the Department. Of all the suggestions made so 
perm bai Vaibhav (113) far none is so foolish as that made by an Anglo- 
1st May: Prakdsh (119), Indian contemporary of employing Europeans on a 
Ist May. large scale in the Police. In our opinion substantial 
reform will be effected in the Police only if educated 

Vag Indians are employed on responsible posts in the Department and if the pay 
be and prospects of men in the Department are improved. [The Prakdsh 
A writes :—It is very shameful on the part of the Police not only to neglect their 
duty but to torture people under arrest so much so that many of them die 
while in custody. The doings of the Indian Police have been subjected to 
strong criticism in Parliament and it is high time that some thorough- 


going reforms were introduced in the Department.| 


29. The Jambusar correspondent of the Broach Mitra supplies to that 
paper a lengthy account of the murderous attack 
i Alleged increase of dan- made on Jhinabhai Girdharlal by one Hussain Amir, 
G _  erous roughs atJambu- j]] recently a bailiff in the Civil Court at J ambusar, 
a yay ome tea (21). 80th and who was dismissed from the service by the 
hol. Brod ata as shite Sessions Judge of Broach. In conclusion the reporter 
Be (62), 4th May. complains of the annoyance and harassment to 
which women and children are said to have been 
exposed at the hands of the loafers at the several Mussalman hotels near the 
Hindu locality. He prays for an early suppression of this budmash element. 
i [Commenting on this above incident the Broach Mvtra makes a fervent appeal 
| to the local authorities to take swift and eifective measures to abate this 
: dangerous nuisance and trusts that the popular and sympathetic Collector of 
Broach will take early steps so as to ensure public safety. The Broach 
| Samdchdr makes similar observations and suggests that these ‘ hotels’ which 
he are generally known to be frequented by the budmashes and the scum of 
society should be rezulated by certain strict observances to be laid down by 
the local authorities. It also questions the propriety of allowing the culprit, 
who knew of his impending punishment, to be at liberty on bail before the 
séntence was passed.| 


*26. “In so short a time as that of about two months, the subsidised 
papers have already indicated the clever way in 

a which Government have exposed themselves to the 

Ale PO sentra papers and suegpicions of the people. It was expected that the 
i: Mahrdtta (11), 7th May. ®tangement would turn out to be very unsatis- 
Ie factory to the objects and intentions of Govern- 
ee ment. There is every probability of the views 
raat expressed in the papers being taken by the public as those of Government. 
| Recently we pointed out how the Bombay-subsidised organ—Jagad Vritt—fell 
ea foul of the Brahmin community and advocated a wholesale boycott against 
it merely because a Brahmin happened to be convicted at Kolhapur of 
abetting murder. The question is, does this boycott proclaimed by the Jagad 
Vritt represent the views of the Bombay Government? The Pioneer of 
Allahabad, a declared bureaucratic organ, refers to this very evil in the 
following remarks about the Sulav-Samdchdr, the subsidised organ in 
Bengal :—‘ Our Calcutta commercial correspondent drew attention last week 
to an article in the new vernacular paper, subsidised by the Government of 
Bengal, in which the ‘throwing of jute out of cultivation in favour of rice is 
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advocated, This economic heresy is introduced to the Bengal public—and 
also to the host of subordinate officials who are expected to read diligently 
the paper—presumably as having the support of Government; for if the 
Sulav-Samdchdr does not represent official views, there can hardly be much 
reason for spending between sixty and seventy thousand rupees as a subsidy 
upon it. This happens to be an economic question, but the newspaper must 
deal with other subjects and the present instance gives. us an inkling of what 
the difficulties will be when it comes to current politics. When the time 
arrives to deal with the Midnapur case, for instance, will its views be taken 
for those of the Government of Bengal or as the expressions of an independent 
critic? On the other hand, if controversial questions are waived, the paper 
will have little flavour for the public palate of Bengal.’ The Jagad Vritt has 
just provided a specimen of the silly and absurd views a subsidised organ 
might express on current topics. There is every possibility of the Govern- 
ment being brought into severe straits by their subsidised vernacular organs. 
The people cannot say that the views expressed are fully Government’s views, 
because it is not a fully-fledged official paper; nor can Government escape 
the taint of their subsidised organ’s opinions, as they pay a fat subsidy to it! 
Thus erroneous ideas and views might possibly be circulated about the 
motives of Government, and Government have no other means but to thank 
themselves for it!” 


2’. The Jagad Vritt has been busy attacking the Chitpdvan Brahmins. 
Nothing can be more foolish than to argue from 

The Jagad Vritt and the fact that one or more men of a particular caste 
Chitpavan Brahmins. have committed some offence, that the whole 
PP ty ed fon er rong community is guilty. We may as well argue that 
Mahi Pde tha Gazette (66), because one or two Marathi prints are seditious, all 
30th Apl. Marathi prints—the Jagad Vritt included—are also 
: seditious! JIithe Chitpavan community has pro- 
duced men like Savarkar and Kanhere, it has also produced men of the type 
of the late Justice Kanade, Mandlik and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. Why 
could not the Jagad Vritt come to the conclusion that all Chitpavans are of 
the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s type? ‘The public believe that the Jagad Vriti’s 


views are supported in official circles, because it is- a subsidised journal. 


Government should deal with this paper which thus fosters racial enmity with — 


a heavy hand.- [The Kdthidwar and Mali Kdantha Gazette also regrets that a 
subsidised paper should have expressed such opinions and thus raised distrust 
against Government in the public mind, and hopes Government will warn it 
not to repeat its performance. | | 


28. The Punch Bahddur expresses its regret that no Urdu paper has 
yet been given pecuniary assistance by Govern- 


Alleged necessity of ment and requests the Police Commissioner to 


granting pecuniary assist- pring the matter to the notice of the authorities. 
ance to Urdu papers. 


Punch Dakdaar (140) It also asks: ‘Does this mean that the Muham- 
Ist May. ’ madan papers are unable to discharge their duties 
. proposed or that they are not loyal to Government ?’. 


29. The Sholdpur Samachar reports that the State of Kolhapur has 


Stoppage of the Vyayt jigsued orders to stop the publication of the Vijayi 
Maratha, a paper publish- ee 
ed at Kolhapur. 

Sholapur Samachar 


(123), 2nd May. 


Mardtha as the paper ‘had begun to indulge in 


personal attacks of a gross character. 


80. Owing to the delay in the delivery of mail letters at Navsari a good | 


deal of inconvenience has been caused to the people. 

Complaint about late The present is the age of business and every one is 
delivery of poste letters naturally anxious to have it disposed of with despatch 
«at dost Lasting (70), 8° a8 to avoid any risk. The late delivery of letters 
30th Apl. Ki “” has been found to interfere with the keeping of 


_. business and other engagements -with pr »mptitude, 
con 80—6 | 
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"Legislation. % 


G. 0. Whitworth writes to the Indian Social Reformer :— 
“JT am ordinarily chary of touching publicly on any 


‘eiintiente on the question of Hindu social ot religious reform, but as 
‘Bil to ne ety the Special: 51 English Member of Council, Speaking on behalf 
ro Sodial Reformer of Government, has said that Mr. Basu should 
(6), 7th May. assure them that he had behind him practically the 
full and individual support of the people, it may be 
- permissible to another Englishman to urge that this is too much to expect. 
_ In the nature of things it is the enlightened few that will first discern what 
changes have become desirable, while the bulk of the people will still hold to 
their ancient prejudices. It is ‘sound enough to say that legislation should 
not move too far in advance of public opinion—a certain measure must be 
maintained between the two; but law can instruct as well as control, and it 
is too much to expect intelligence to wait for ever upon ignorance.......... 
And as in the present matter the advocated change is one that will directly 
affect only the few and not the many, there is the less reason to require the 
mover of the Bill to show that he has the full and individual support ‘of the 
people behind him. Nor, I think, was any such requirement made of Isvar 
Chandra Vidya Sagar in 1856 or of Keshubb Chandra Sen in 1872.” 


32. The Bill introduced by the Honourable Mr. Basu in the Supreme 
Legislative Council to amend the Special Marriage 
A sagad Vritt (108), 30th 4 of of 1872 is quite in accord with a practice prevalent 
P in ancient times of inter-marriages between the 
higher and lower caste Hindus. ‘The Bill, if passed into a law, will go a great 
way in giving a set back to the evil marriage practices of the present day and 
the consequent decadence of Indian society in general. The Bill has a 
further advantage of not making the parties renounce their creeds. The 
measure will doubtless give a strong impetus to the social reform move- 
ment and will have far-reaching beneficial effects on Indian social life. In 
view of the advantages that will be derived from the passing of the Bill, we 
hope, Government officials will place no impediments in its way. 


Hducation. 


*33. “ The existing system of education in India has been criticised 
from different points of view, but special interest 
Comments on His _ wij] attach to the remarks made the other day by 
Bok sees the ee His Highness Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior as they 
pol er huleggaey spe” display a careful study of the question by His 
Mahrdtta (11), 7th May. Highness. The Maharaja thinks that the present 
ideal of education is not as it ought to be; it is 

rather too selfish, being either enlightenment of one’s own mind or means of 
earning livelihood.........- The spirit of destructive criticism as reflected in 
the attitude of the average educated man towards matters of religious faith 
and trust is, in His Highness’ opinion, the result of the existing system of 
education. ‘Asit is, all that is considered desirable—unity, sympathy, 
respect for authority, religiousness—is all that is discounted and flouted by the 
so-called men of education.’ We are not prepared to endorse so wholesale 
a condemnation of the present system of education like His Highness. Wu 
admit certain defects in the system such as want of religious training, and 
would. wish it to be more practical and useful in life. But at the same time 
we must note that in some quarters too much has been made, from motives 
which we need not scan, of the alleged want of respect for authority. When 
a system of education based on acivilisation is introduced among a people 
‘reared -up i in a quite different. civilisation, naturally the experiment would 
_ yesult in a-formidable clash between the two. There would be much unsettle- 
‘i saa ‘until the new forces. . are adapted: aud assimilated. But’ ‘it aes be 


admitted with ‘regard’ to the existing system: that itis: more: or less denationé 
alising, and there seems to be some-force-in His Highness’ ‘condemnation of 


the attitude of the educated man towards matters of ‘ faith and trust.’.......s<. 


We are confident that His Highness will be supported unanimously in his 
remarks when he points out that the one great defect in the educational 
system is that it leaves little or almost no effect-on character........... The 
general truth underlying these observations will be admitted. Such results 
are merely due to the end and object—in other words, the policy—which 
moulds the existing system of education.” : : 


34, It is indeed strange that our Government do not yet heed the 

: demand for the introduction of free and compulsory 
_ Duty of Government to primary education even when Chiefs of petty Native 
imitate certain Native §tates have already realised its importance and 
A a se oa free gradually introduced it amongst their subjects. His 
es oe ners Sayajirao Gaekwar was the pioneer in this 

Kalpataru (104), 30th matter and his scheme is now seen to be a complete 

Apl. success. ‘I'he Chief of Cochin has not only followed 

in the footsteps of the Gdaekwar, but’ has further 

made arrangements to give instruction in the vernacular of the State. 

Even the petty State of Bhor, we hear, has made education free and compulsory. 

It is indeed to be regretted that the State of Kolhapur should yet be unmindful 
of its duties in this matter. 

85. It will be a source of pleasure to all supporters of higher education 
Pitino oe Prag nak Resolution passed by the Senate of the Bombay 
bay University to candi- University exempting candidates for the Final Exa- 
dates for the Final Medical mination in Medicine, who have failed in one subject 
Examination who have only, from appearing in the subjects in which they 
failed in one subject. have passed. ‘he student world will also cordially 

Bombay Samachar (61), welcome this inasmuch as it will lighten the heavy 
4th May. strain on their brains. Many a time, it happens 
that a student who has passed in all subjects but one gives up his studies 
because he is frightened at the idea of having to appear again in all subjects. 


Thus all his troubles and money are wasted. The new rule will put an end- 


to this. Another advantage will be that the candidate will have the whole 
time free to devote to his weak subject and will thus be in a position 
to master it thoroughly. We would advise the Senate to introduce a similar 
change in all other examinations. 


36. The Committee appointed by the University for the inspection of the 
Basan acme ho eae pity that they have not seen the advisability 
Haivaisine Committee’s Of publishing it. It is, therefore, with thanks 
report on the affiliated that we receive a Press Note summarising the 


colleges. suggestions contained in the report and the steps 
Bombay Samachar (61), they have taken towards meeting them. It is to be 
Ist May. hoped that Government’s action in this matter will 


be imitated by the private colleges and that they will lay before the public 
the steps that they have taken to meet the Committee’s suggestions. Turning 
to the Press Note, we have to thank Government for adopting in part the 
Committee’s suggestions in connection with the Grant Medical College, 
though we are constrained to say that they meet the Committee’s suggestions 
only half way. The two main complaints about the College are about the 
hostel accommodation and the system of appointing the Professors in it. 
About the former, Government have provided accommodation for 


250 students at a cost of one lakh anda half, but as the Committee points 


out the rooms violate all principles of sanitation. And the pity of it all. 
is that instead of accepting the justice of this criticism Government have tried 
to defend the plan of the hostel. The other question is about the monopolising 
of all professorships by I. M.S.men. There are plenty of capable men avail- 
able out of the Indian Medical Service and it would be unfair to reserve these 
chairs for I. M.S. men only. Here too Government’s reply is evasive, for 


to learn that Government have sanctioned the 


affiliated colleges has presented its report, but it is a 


: pehihe a nacea for all 
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Every eherstion vom ite own hobby and the sdhbauetoiita “1 hobby of 
ssp ih the next generation promises to be moral education.. 
oes. ‘education will There is no difference of opinion as to the necessity 
tas tle 2 thé seonger of moral education. But when one makes too much 
youns’ ofa thing, he is described as riding a hobby of his. 

generation. . 
Kesari (107), 2nd May, Mr. Chirol says that things are all going at a wrong 
: . pace because no moral education is imparted in 
schools. Government also hold pretty much the same opinion. It seems the 
Educational Department will soon take up the question. What is moral 
education ? How far will the present situation be improved by introducing it 


-gnto our schools? The Educational Commission of 1882 had not attached 


much importance to the question of moral education. Calm deliberation is 
necessary. Something should not ba done just for the sake of doing some- 
thing. Moral education cannot in the nature of it be a panacea for ‘all evils 
in the world. 


Railways. 


*38. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta :—“ The 
outrageous ‘misbehaviour of the railway servants at 
Alleged invidious dis- the Lahore railway station towards the Sikh 
tinction between Euro- gentleman, who was a first class passenger, furnishes 
peans and Indians on One more illustration of degrading influence of 
Indian Railways. distinct; (es C b 
Mahrdtta (11), 7th istinctions by Railway ompanies etween 
May, Kuropean and Indian passengers. When the true 
and normal relations which ought to exist between 
passengers of all communities are reversed by the Railway authorities, race 
prejudice is artificially created in the minds of the passengers of the 
community which receives special treatment; and where such prejudice 
already exists, it receives an artificial stimulus from such a reversal. What 
are at first mere favours shown to the more exacting and assertive community 
come in course of time to be looked upon by them as rights and lead up to 
such scandalous incidents as the one under notice. Subordinates take their 
cue from their superiors. When they find the authorities showing special 
preference to HKuropean passengers, the subordinates mould their actions 
accordingly. They generally misbehave towards Indian passengers, and at 
times misbehave in the most outrageous fashions ; but towards European and 
Kurasian passengers (whether 1st or 3rd class) the whole station staff is meek, 
officious and over-polite to the degree of servility. In scuffles between 
European and Indian passengers arising from the lather being prevented by 
the former from travelling with them, though fully entitled so to travel, the 
railway staff is usually invertebrate where it happens to be Indian, and where 
it is Huropean, it not infrequently prefers to let the Indian passengers know 
their place. Thus the Railway Companies’ policy of distinction between 
Kuropean and HKurasian passengers gives in the hands of the whole station 
staff and their superiors ‘a shameful handle of authority that could be, and 
often 1 is turned, for oppressive and invidious purposes’.”’ 


Municipalities. 


89. “Aninteresting Resolution has been issued by the Government 

ere , reviewing the reports from the Commissioner in 
Govecnanny Beaisne Sind i the cclioeen of Divisions on the 
on the Municipal admini- working of the Municipalities in the Bombay 
stration of the Bombay Presidency during the year 1909-10. During the 
Presidency for the year year the privilege of selecting their own Presidents 
1909-10. was conferred on 35 Municipalities. Unfortunately 
on ee. mares Hen many of these Municipalities could not appreciate 
hash 49), ‘eth Mav. ra- the value of the privilege accorded to them and _ lost 
| Ay y it through the. course of internal factions and 
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quarrels. Thus in Hubli we are told the two sections of Hindus .being both 
unwilling to have one of the opposite side as President agreed to compromise 
by the election of Mr. W. W. Coen, an English non-official President. Again 
the Kumta Municipality forfeited its right to elect a President on account of 
factions. In the case of Hyderabad also it is reported that two-thirds of the 
Councillors have not been able to agree ina recommendation regarding the 
selection of the President. Recently the Surat Municipality is also acting in 
the same way. The primary requirement is a cultivation on the part of corpo- 
rators of a healthy public spirit, but till this is done the Government can do 
nothing better than do away with the clause which requires that a non-official 
elected President should have two-thirds of the majority of members on his 
side. The object of the Government is of course thatthe elected President 
will have a working majority, but as due to factions and internal troubles such 
a majority is rare, it would be better to allow the election of a President even 
though elected by a bare majority.” [The Dnyéin Prakash in commenting on 
the Municipal Administration Report suggests that as the people have now 
been trained to manage the affairs of Municipalities single-handed, it is 
time for Government to leave the direct control over Municipal affairs to 
the people. Even in matters connected with the Municipal Budgets, the 
paper thinks, the people should be allowed more freedom, and the Collectors 
and Commissioners should not be allowed to interfere with the proposals 
put forth by the Municipalities. | 


40. The administration report on the working of Local Boards in the 
Bombay Presidency is hardly likely to rouse the 

Comments on the enthusiasm of those who eagerly look forward to an 
Reporton Local Boards in advance in the direction of local self-government. 
aa hg : a What could be the reason of the apathy displayed by 
1910 y the public in the affairs of Local Boards when 
Gujardti (24), 30th Apl.; @ducation has been taking long strides in the country ? 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (28), 2nd Indians have been known to be keen in the manage- 
May. ment of local affairs, and the Taluka Board is but a 
reformed copy of their famous village Panchayat. 


Looking to the composition of these Boards there is no reason to attribute 


this want of enthusiastic interest to the presence of officials who are not in 


the majority. If we look into the immediate environments of these Boards, it 
will appear that the people who are generally called upon to serve on them 
have been steeped in ignorance and are mostly illiterate. This satisfactorily 
explains the absence of interest of which Government complain. Again, these 
Boards have neither the money to spend on important works nor the power 
to do so. What are they expected to do without money? [The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed lays great stress on the apathy displayed by people in their civic 
affairs, and adverting to the factious squabbles in many Municipal and Local 
Boards it taunts Indians with aspiring to swardjya when they are not able 
to carry out peaceably such small matters. | 


~~ 41. “ The defeat of Sardar Ishvardas Store at the polling booth led to the 
resignation of Dr. Ramlal Lalloobhai and to the 
rather strange action of the Collector in first 
accepting and then refusing to accept the resigna- 
SD eee ere In the meanwhile the Corporators 


Surat Municipal affairs. 
Sdnj Vartamdn — (36), 
2nd May, Eng. cols. 


have elected by majority Khan Bahadur Burjorjee as President, but the 


majority falls below the requirements of the Government for one to be 


recognised as the President. For the present the chair of the Municipal 
Corporation remains vacant. Contests for offices of honour show a healthy 


spirit, but contests for Presidential chairs are rather unseemly. Several 


instances have happened recently, in connection with the Municipal elections 


under the extended rights and privileges, of the Government being obliged to 
nominate Presidents owing to the elected Presidents not getting a majority 
of two-thirds of the members. We can appreciate the motives of the Govern- 


ment in enacting this rule, for it is not’ desirable to have as the President one 


who does not command the confidence of a sufficient number of the 
con 80—7 
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GZ... ven tho ¢ Boo tat have. been so liberal as to grant the 
Tae eg ae ae: Municipalities the right of electing their Presidents 
am, Ath provided they haye a majority of two-thirds, we are 

_,., too disunited to avail ourselves of the right. What 

Ns . .. greater sign of weakness can there be than this ? 

Te Gay proves our incapacity for swardjya. In our Surat. Municipality, 
400, we have. similar state of affairs. Sardar Stcre would have stood as a 
candidate, but as there were some technical difficulties in connection with 
his election, Khan Bahadur Burjorji was elected President, but failed to 
obtain the requisite majority. Hence he will not be entitled to the President- 
ship. We would strongly urge Government to confer the honour on Khan 

Bahadur Bomanji Edulji Modi, who comes of a very respectable family and 
is a retired Government pensioner. 


43. The Belgaum Samdchdr welcomes the grant to the Belgaum 
District of Rs. 70,000 for the improvement of its 
Appreciation of the yanitation and suggests that this gift should be 


a? rant of Rs. 70,000 to the | rT i : 
ae eel gant Histeiak,-: fae. Spent economically ‘and in reducing over-crowding 


if sanitary measures. and in helping the smaller Municipalities and Local 
a: : deste Samachar (89), Boards in acquiring decaying houses and open sites 


in the interests of sanitation. 


ak , ‘AA. A Ratnagiri sortespodent writes to the Indu Prakdsh suggesting 
>. that the tank at Partavne (Ratnagiri) should be 
He Alleged necessity of repaired and cleaned to meet the crying want of 
repairing and cleaning @ the people of the evan for water for drinking 


public tank in Ratnagiri. Huyrposes in hot days. He says that the tank can 
ies ris gg Sa be repaired at a ree | cost and expresses the hope 


(120), 28rd Apl. that the local Municipality will take up the matter. 
Hacer ste [The Satya Shodhak makes a similar suggestion 
and declares that as the local Municipality has been freed of its debts, it 
is now.free to undertake works of public utility as the one mentioned. | 


| | 45. Mr. Rasul Mian Imam Mian of Mohuda, taluka Naridd, district 
ne Kaira, writes to the Moslem :—“In our town of 
 Cigsnlatat that no Mohuda, taluka Nariad, a Municipality was first 
Muhammadan has been oggtablished by ordere of Government on the Ist of 
nominated to the Munici- QO¢tober 1888. From that year up to 1908 one 
Palen (5) Doth Ack Muhammadan member has always been nominated 
Eng. cols. ” by Government. In the year 1908 Mr. Wood, the 
then Collector, considering that more than one- third 
of the population was Muhammadan, nominated two Muhammadan members. 
‘eeesseee The Municipality has six non-official members two of whom hitherto 
have been Muhammadans. But this year we are surprised to find that all 
the six members are Hindus. The two Muhammadans have been turned out 
and two more Hindus have been thrust in. This act of injustice has greatly 
exercised the minds of our people. There are about two hundred houses of 
the Patidars ia this place, out of whom four members have been nominated, 
and although, there are 1,200 houses of Muhaminadans, not a single Muham- 
medan has. been nominated. The Hindu members exultingly laugh at us 
enly say ‘even if you send a thousand petitions to Government no 
Gotes would be taken of them.’ We have already, on the 4th and 8th of 
April roll, A pig to the Government of Bombay to redress our wrong 
nd‘appoint our representatives to the Municipality.. We folly trust that our 
Jo vernme gent will carefully look into the matter sud grant our * prayer. mee 


¥ 7 ay 1, _ 


he, 2 


Native States. 


46. His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda deserves to be sonnpeiaiaiil 
upon his intention of prohibiting boys under sixteen 


The Baroda State and — 
the sale of intoxicants to years from resorting to drink or smoking as also 


po) cote making the sale of liquor or tobacco to such boys 
Jagad Vritt (103), 30th penal. Sale of liquor to boys under fourteen is also 
Apl. prohibited in British India, but the age limit might 


with advantage be raised. The law which is to be 
enforced in the Gaekwar’s territories will go a great way in checking the vice 
of drinking and smoking if it is properly put into force. School-going boys 
are at times observed smoking and if teachers are empowered to report cases 
that come under their notice and if shop-keepers are made liable to the 
cancellation of their licenses for infringing the law, the cause of temperance 
and discipline in schools will be greatly advanced. 


47. We understand that Mr. Rendall has settled the notice issued 


against Mr. Chhotalal Bakshi by ordering him to 
rae refund the sum of rupees one lakh three thousand 
Affairs in Junagadh six hundred, which he had misappropriated. It 
vein ba al Sele would have been better if by way of setting an 
Kintha Casstte (66) 30th example he had been prosecuted and convicted. He 
Apl. im is quite undeserving of the clemency which Mr. Ren- 
dall has extended to him. If the accounts in 
connection with the Moulvi defamation case which 
was filed against us be looked up they will probably reveal another misappro- 
priation by him in our name. An examination into the death of the late 
Prince Sher Jumakhanji, if carefully made, is likely to disclose grave 
mysteries, and if it proves that interested scheming persons had been guilty 
of foul play and done the Prince to death, they should be brought to book. 
We would also suggest the release of that poor Kavi Gulabshankar, who was 
consigned to the jail by Mr. Bakshi whose displeasure he had incurred. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 11th May 1911. 


* Reported in advance, 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBA Y PRESIDEN ox 


2S Ror the Week ending 13th May 4911. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 


are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 


alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. | 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1911.) 


- a 


———_ 


Na: | Name of Publication. 


~* 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


ENGLISH. 
| 1 | Anglo-Indian Empire 
ra Bombay East Indian 


| 


can Herald. 
4 | Bast and West... 


5 | Evening Dispatch... 


8 | Daily Telegraph and Dec- 


6 | Indian Social Reformer ... 


7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of 


India and Champion. 
8 | Indian Textile Journal 
9 | Karachi Chronicle 

10 | Kéthidwar Times ... 


11 | Mahratta a 


12 | Oriental Review ... 
13 | Phenix ... vi 


14 | Poona Observer and Civil 


and Military Gazette. 
15 | Railway Times ... 


16 | Sind Gazette an 
17 | Sind Journal sais 


AnaLo-GusaRa’TI, 
18 | Akhbdr-i-Soudagar 
19 | Apakshapat oes 


20 | A'rya Prakash... 
21 | Broach Mitra... 
22 | Coronation Advertiser 
93 ) Deshi Mitra - 
24 | Gujarati... oe 


25 —_ Mitra... 
26 | Gujarati Punch ... 


27 ' Hindi Punch ne 
28 Jé4m-e-Jamshed ... 


com 28—la 
a 


| | 
a Where Published. .  KHdition, ~~ 
eee Bombay eee eee Weekly eee eee 
see} Do. eee eee} Do. oer oo 
Poona ove eee] Daily eee oes 
.-/ Bombay ... --| Monthly ... sue 
sce] POONA ces ws DO ine ae 
Bombay ... eoe| Weekly... e4e 
Do eee ee6e Do. eee eee 
ive] eve ---| Monthly ... ove 
...| Karéehi... «| Weekly x... ses 
ooe| EORIROU ane »»| Daily fies ees 
..-| Poona _ eoo| Weekly... eve 
»- Bombay ... «| Do. coe oe 
..| Karachi... »+-| Bi-weekly ... iss] 
Poona ove eel Daily eee ove 
»- Bombay ... oe] Weekly iva 
.» Karachi... ee] Daily ‘ia vi 
oo Hyderabad oo] Weekly ... ae 
| 
..-| Bombay ... ee| Daily ae 0 
-- Surat ove oo| Weekly... él 
oo Deebea nn al De, ie an 
fost ERORGR 200 a. Os Ace we 
| | 
... Ahmedabad «| Do. eee oe 
ose Surat ove e+| Do, ove ae 
zt Bombay ... = See ie ‘ak 
| ; 
».. Surat na ian. oo ue ‘inl 
| 
oo Ahmedabad eee Do. eee eee 
sf Bombay ... «>| Do, pe ol 
| 
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Charles Palmer ; Anglo-Indian ; 48 nse 
J.J. de Abreo; East Indian; 46 ... eee 


Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 55 ... ses 


Behrémji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi; 


P, J. Kennedy ; European; 88 eee ose 


Kaémakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 
drdsi Brahmo) ; 40. 


Behrémji MerwAnji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi; 


S. M. Ratnagar; Pdrsi; 47 _ ee 
Chainrdi BakasraiAdvani ; Hindu (Amil); 35 


Manshankar J. Chayya; Hindu (Visnagar 
Bréhman); 28. 


Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LLB.; 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Bréhman). 


R. S. Rustomji; Parsi; 40... mae pad 
Jéffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 58... 


Caéwasji Temulji; Parsi; 54 ‘ee 800 


Stephen H. Kearsey ;.Kuropean ; 63 snel 
Mr. Cowan ; European ; 50 ... wis “a 


Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 


(Amil) ; 42. 


Byramji Bomanji Patel; Parsi; 40 sa 


Mrs. Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 
didli; Parsi ; 30. 


Makanlél Mathurbhai Gupt; Hindu (Pal- 
lidar) ; 30. 


Trikamldél Harindth Thakor: Hindu (Ksha- 
triya); 25. 


Narotamdas Pranjiwanddés Shethna; Hindu! 
(Dashalad Bania) ; 36. | | 


Maganlél Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba- 
nia); 36, 


Ichchhér4m Surajrim Desdi; Hindu (Shri- 
mali Bréhmin) ; 54. 


Shawaksha H. Khasukhan ; Parsi; 36... 


‘Somél4l Mangaldés Shah; Hinda (Mesri 
Bania) ; 35. 


Burjorji Navroji Apakhtyér Per: BS. ccc 
Pirozshih Jehdngir Behrémji Marzb4n, 


| M.A., ; Parsi; 35, 


500 


2,200 
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35 | Rast Gottér ee Gel Bombay” %.. 
86.|Sénj Vartamén ... ...| Do. ose 
87 | Shri Sayéji Vijay’ +| Baroda =. - 
88.| Suryi Prakésh. ...  ...| Surat bie 

; AnGio-Manka’THT. 7 
39 Dnydnodays evs ---| Bombay ... 
AO Dnyén Prakish ... ...| Poona ss 
‘41 | Dnydn Prakash ... | Do. asi 
42 | Indu Prakdsh ee Bombay ... 
48 | Pragati .... .. «| Kolhapur ... 
44 | Subodh Patrika ... | Bombay ... 

| ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 

45 | O Anglo-Lusiténo... ..:| Bombay ... 
46 |OGoano ... ss jek, a nr 

} ANGLO-SINDI, 

47 | Aina ae be ...| Hyderabad 
48 | Al-Haq... pate ese] Sukkur ove 

‘ =“ 

49 | Larkina Gazette... _...| Larkana (Sind) 
. 60 | Muséfir... cas ...| Kardchi (Sind) 
61} Sind Patrika =... _...| Larkana (Sind) 

52 |Sindhi__.... »» «| Sukkur (Sind) 
‘$8 | Sookhree ......._...| Kardchi (Sind) 
(iis  Avneto-Texzau. 

54 : Andhra Patrika ... «| Bombay... 

ENGLISH GUJARATI AND 


eee Do. 

eee Bi-weekly 

eos} Weekly 

eee Do. 

eee Do. 

eoe| Daily 

o--| Weekly 
.»-| Weekly 
e-+| Daily 
...| Weekly 
.»-| Daily 
...| Weekly 
a Ee 
...| Weekly 
on ee ie 
...| Monthly 
».. | Weekly 
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...| Weekly 
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Frémji Kd4wasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 55... 
Jamshedji Frémji ; Parsi ; 47 
Manshankar J. Ohhdya; Hindu (Visnagar 


Jehangir Sordbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 36... 
Jagjivandas §. Trivedi; Hindu (Shrimali 
B 


Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 50 


ees eee 


Brahmin) ; 45. 


° Sls 


Rustamji 
Parsi; 45. 


Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi; 


Maneklal Ambéram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
33, 


Nagindds Dayabhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 


eee tn ane ail 


Rev. R. E. Hume; 30 see 


| 


} 


(1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 40. 


Do. 


da 


Damodar Sdévalaram Yande; Hindu; 
(Maratha); 40. , 
Bhau Babéji Lathe ; 


Hindu | (Puncham 
Jain); age 44, 


Dwarkanath G. Vaidya ; Hindu (Brahmo). 
35. 


Dr. W. Pais, L.M. & S.; Portuguese; 30 . 


...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 


..., Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 24 
..., Mulechand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 33° 


FE. X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 


A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan; 28; and 
Abdul Wahabkhan Ghul4m _ Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
25. 


——-. 


Kisandds Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 


Jamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu; 87 ... 


Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Brahman) ; 40... 


875 


2,500 


500 


1,800 


2,200 


Daudalli- walad Hakim Magduballi; 
Muhammadan ; 85. 


, 
‘a 


44, 


Dahyabhdi Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 


Ts 


No. | Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. areas 
ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE % 
AND OONCANIM, | 
57 | A Luz ove oe .-| Bombay ... ooo] Weekly ace -«o| Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 80...} 1,306 
e | K> 
GuyaRa’TI, 
58 satis eee | eee | ee ee Kazi Iamdil K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 1,500 
) dan (Memon) ; 42. 
59 |Baroda Gazette ... ..| Baroda .. ..| Weekly ...  ...|daverbhdi Dédddbhdi Patel; Hindu} 1,500 
(Patidar) ; 40. | 
60 | Bharat Jivan oes «| Bombay... «| Monthly ... ...| Dayabhai Ramchandr’é Mehta; Hindu 800 
| : (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
61 | Bombay Samachar soul aes ve we] Daily eet .»-| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
) Parsi ; 42. 
62 | Broach Samachar ---| Broach... | Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 vee 500 
68 Buddhi Prakash ... ...| Ahmedabad ---| Monthly ... ...| Jivanlaél Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa) 1,250 
Shriméli Bania) ; 34. 
. 64 | Cutch-Kesari one ...| Bombay ... o-| Weekly ...| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal) 1,500 
Bania) ; 36. | 
) 
65 |} Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira oe oid DOs dive .../ Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 306 
62. 
66 | K&thidwdar and Mahi] Ahmedabad at DD. ee ...| Motil4l Chhotél4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich 515 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 49. 
67 | Kaéthidwdr Samachér ....|_-—~Do. oe: “aad DG ai ...| Rewashankar Jagijiwan Dave; Hindu! 600 
(Audich Brahman) ; 50. 
68 | Loh4na Saméchar oA Do. we. wee © «| Bpubhdi Kahanji ; Hindu (Lohna) ; 80... 700 
69 | Loka Mitra ine ee OOS as ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 900 
Hom}ji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. 
70 | Navsari Patrika ... cco] IN@VBGIL = aee .-| Weekly... ..-| Harivallabhdds Pranvallabhdas Parekh; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 37." ) | 
| 
71 | Navsari Prakash ... eee} Do. a soo =D. sub .».| Rustamji J4maspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 400 
72 | Political Bhomiyo... .»-| Anmedabad ae 1h oe ...| Path4én Nurkhan Amirkhan; Muham-} 1,100 
madan; 50. | 
73 | Praja Mitra = aw. ee] Karachi... »+-| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 sa 275 
74 | Praja Pokar mes -»-| Surat ane eee) Weekly... .»-| Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36. 600 
75 | Prétahkal se eos} Baroda — ave ---| Monthly ...  ...| Jagannath Prabhashankar; Hindu (Brdh- 900 
- man) > 30, 
76 | Samalochak on eoo| Bombay = ove eee] Quarterly ... »o| N.M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brahmin); 525 
35. 7 
77 Sateang ... seo _._»e»| Surat ve = eve | Fortnightly ...| Manishankar H. Shastri; Hindu (Bréhmin);} 1,000 
| 87. | 
78 | Satya Vakta is oo} Bombay axe ua: ae »+-| Keshavlal Hariballabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 
45. 
79 |Surat Akhbér ... «| Surat. ase. es] Weekly x. — «| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54  ...1 600 
80 | Vasant ae ove -e-| Ahmedabad «e| Monthly ... .»-| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 625 
| | LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Bréhmin); 41__... 
Hrspl. ) 
81 Shri Venkateshvar Sama {Bombay ... eve] Weekly ae | Pandit Shri Vhidéril4l; Hindu (Bajpai Bréh-| 8,000 
char. | _ min) ; 40. , 
KANARESE, 
82 | Karnatak Vaibhav ooo] Bijapur vee oo») Weekly... |G R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 300 
‘ man); 44. | 
88 | Karnatak Vritt... eee] Dhdrwar one saak 5a sae .»-| Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 500 
i | , ’ (Vaishnav Brahman); 38. : 
84 | Loka Bandhu ... os} ~Dow ~~ ves es} ~ Do. we es{ Gururéo Raghavenira Mamdépur ; Hindu, 256 
Say a )  (Deshasth Brébman) ; 48. oe: & 
85 | Rasik Ranjini ... «--| Gadag (Dhérw4r)...|° Do. ‘es ae Gaurishankar Rémprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 50 
| , CEE | ) Rapes i ‘Brdbman); 48. 
| 
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Jagad Vritt eee 
Kalpataru ... bai 

| 

| Kamgar Samachar 
Karmanuk... ee 
Khandesh Samachir 
Khandesh Vaibhav 
}Madbukar ... on 
Mahérdshtr’ Vritt. 
Moda Vritt ve 

: Mumbai Vaibhav 

| Mumbai ‘Vritt ... 
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ubliat Te D caste te and age of Editor. — 
Lowe al : 
vee see] Tulshidas G. Joghi; Hindu (Yajurvedij 200 
: j Bribman) ;. . men re : 
ws: «| Hari Dharméréj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania);} 650 
: 81. 
..| Islémpur (Satéta)...| Fortnightly _...| Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
| : Brdhman) ; 28. 250 
| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly...) ...| Hari Bhikdji S4mant; Hindu (Gand Bréh-| 300 
ig man); 49. 
.--| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. ws ss] Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 150 
| (Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 46. 
«| Chiplun (Ratnd-| Do. vise ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 1C0 
giri), Brahman); 44. 
| Belgaum ... | Do. se ...| Ramchandr’ Krishnié Kamat; Hindu) 800 
(Shenvi) ; 88. 
--.| Karad (Sdtdra) ...) Do. ove ...| sagannéth Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karada 10 
Brahman) ; 40. 
| Poona wis ...| Monthly ... ...| Rdmchandr’ Vasudev Joshi; Hindu| 1,5C0 
(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. 
wl cS ad DO vee Ss ee. | Windéyak Néndbhd4i Wagal; Hindu (Gold-| 500 
smith): 45. 
---| Wai (Satara) . | Monthly ... ..4 Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 48. 
wi Dhérwir ... .. Weekly... .../K. H. Mudvedkar Hindu; (Deshasth| 400 
Bréhman); 38. 
«| Bombay... a ‘Do. ‘a ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ...| 1,500 
-«-| Ahmednagar ik ie an ...| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 94 ‘ 500 
++} Poona “an iat re os ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
! Brahman) ; 53. 
...| Kolhapur ...  ...) Do. .. _«..| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat| 250 
. Brahman) ; 47. 
-..| Ahmednagar 1 as ...| KAshinath . Bahiray Limaye; Hindu 287 
(Konkanasth Brdhman) ; 55. 
--| Bombay... 1 sie an rg Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maréa-| 3,000 
tha); 50. | 
---| Shold4pur ... ‘ak aes oes ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brdhman) ; 54. 
---| Bombay... me ee 2 on .. | Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu; 2,000 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
ved POODS ees al “Des .. «| Hari Nér4yan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth| 4,000 
Brahman) ; 43. 
e+} Do, son “al 2 oka ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar,  3B.A.,| 15,000 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Bréhman) ; 38. 
---| Pérola (East Khaén-| Fortnightly «| Pandharinath Balkrishnai Pathak; Hindu 500 
desh). | (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 30. 
-- | Dhulia (West Khan-' Weekly... ..| Yadav Balkrishnt SBahdlkar; MHindr 500 
desh),. (Deshastb Brahman) ; 45. 
---| Belgaum -... occ) Weekly cee ...,ganérdan Nadrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu 800 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 34, 
«| Satdra i... = ee nie ...| Ramchandri& Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 300 
tha) ; 26. 
---| Wai (Satara)  ...| Do. ss. _ «e-| Damodar Laxman Lele «: Hindu (Chitpdwan 120 
Brahman) ; 32. | 
| Bombay ..  ..., Daily w+ «| Purshottam G. Kanekar; Hindu (Vaishya-| 1,000 
wani) ; 30. ; 
eel DO. ove ooo] Weekly ave ...| Keshav P. Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpd4-| 1,000 
| wan Brahman) ; 41. 
Se en Sil Dime .» «| Lakshman Rémchandri’ PangérkarBA.;| 1,500 
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Name of Publication. Where Published. | 
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Minarer—concluded. | 


Nésik Vritt ... «| Nasik ... ass] Weekly ©... —_«..| Rangndth Vishnu Kile; Hindu (Konkanas| 200 
ae : _th Brahman) ; 81. 
Panthési Mitr ... 1 Pandharpur (Gholé-| Dov... Govind Sakiidrkm Bidker; Hindu (Deshasth] 180 
) pur). | Brihman) ; 46, 
Prabodh Chandrika —...|Jalgaon (Hast Khén-| Do. ... _...| Naréyan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu(Deshasth| 300 Hi 
desh), Brahman) ; 48. 


Prakish .« .. ‘«{Satéra ... «| Do, ...° _—_«..| Ramchandr& Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit| 400 
pdwan Brahman) ; 35. 


Satyi Shodhak ...  ...| Ratnagiri... —...]_ Do, + _ ase| Krishndji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 1,300 


| Bréhman) ; 26. | 
Shetkari ... ..  --.| Ahmednagar —_.....!_ Do. .. «| Ganesh Krishn& Chitale, B.A., LL.B.; 450 | 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 


Shivaji Vijayi ... ...| Sholapur ... oat 2 ies ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 300 | 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26, if 


Shol4pur Samachar ..| Do. os @a / w+ seo] Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 53... 400 
Saydji Vijay ..  ...|Bombay .. ...( Do. + e| D&modar Saévidrd4m Yande; Hindu| 5,000 
(Maratha) ; 40. 
Shri Shanu me ek SON es a ..| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 

Brahman) ; 30. | | 


Shubh Suchak .., eel aes eee wa oes ona ...| Dattatrey’A Ramchandri Chitale; Hindu 200 


| (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 82. 


Sudharak ... os ...| Poona vi a: oa sa ...| Shrikrishn4é Chintéman Chitnis ,.. <a +a 


Sumant ... eee ...| Karad (Satara) ...) Do. + «| Pandurang Balvant Kolhépure; Hindu 100 | 
, . (Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. iH 


Vichéti ... . ~—s«s| KArwar (Kénara) ...| Thrice a month ...] Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;| 400 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 


Vijayi Mahratta ... ...| Kolhapur ... ...| Weekly ° ... ...| Bhujangrao ‘iv Gdekwad; Hindu 750 ae 
| (Maratha) ; 31. ie 


Viesk < |, Ss . | Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly ..-| Dattatray’ Ramchandri Kulkarni; Hindu| - 300 a 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. | | 


Vishranti ... | a ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Ramdas Purmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28 400 a 


Vishvabandhu _... ...| Kolhapur ... ooo] Weekly... ..-| Balwant Krishna Pisal; Hindu (Maratha) ;} 400 — a) 
: 29. . 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar  ...| Bombay ... at Monthly ... --| Anant Raghunath Moramkar ; Hindu 700 | i 
(Gaud Sdéraswat) ; 22. 


Vrittasar... ae ...| Wai (Satara) ...| Weekly... so] Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidy& ; Hindu (Kon- 300 
kanasth Brahman) ; 48. 


Vebohri n= ss ees} POODR sae ef 2s see ---| Nana Ddddéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500 1 
ee. man) ; 55. nt 


Warkari_ ..- ie ..-| Pandharpur (Sholdé-} Fortnightly -+-| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 800 
| pur). th Brabman) ; 35, 


Eslah ee ia .--| Bombay... ...| Weekly... ...| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli ; Persian Muham- 400 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 


SINDI. 


A'ftab-i-Sind aT .»-| Sukkur (Sind) ca Weekly... ...| Shdms-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 


Khairkhah-i-Sind ... ...| Larkhana (Sind) ...| Do, ii -.-| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindul 700 
(Khatri) ; 38. 


Prabhat... me .-.| Hyderabad (Sind)... Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45... 500 
Sind Sudh4r ©... ~—«»-| Kardchi (Sind) ...! Weekly... ...| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 750 


Sind Kesari aa .--| ShikArpur (Sind) .... Do. ~~... “or: a Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
4 . 
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[aki p Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,500 
- Dehlavi ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. ' 


oop. a Munshi Mahomed Husain Muhammadan 400 


© see east Munshi Mahomed Amir. Muhammadan 200 
e  (Bunni); 50, 


vs eval DOs > asp) as Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh] 500 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44 


| sae ooo] W waa .».| Tukér4m Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu) 4,000 
eect ne, | : 7 ¥ (Jain) ; 30. 
149 | Jain Mitr’ yee val Do. see ose Fortnightly »»»| Sital Prasdd ; Digamber Jain ; 40 el = Lee 


150 | Jain Samdchar 00 wee] Ahmedabad si. Weekly... ove) Vadilal Motilal Shah; Dasa Shrimd4li Jain ;|; 1,100 


‘Notes:—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
in italics. 
B. The names of Ne pers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


O, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


p. , - been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d@ 


o : : D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
si, propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


a 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circnla- 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE 
KONKANIM, 


444 | Echo he ee ee OS cc reer save : ee 


— 
“¢- 


ANGLO-SINDHI. | 


53a | Trade Advertiser ... ...| Shikarpur ... ...1 Weekly... a dias “ 


itil A _— U 7 _—— _— —s i 


ELLE LAE - 


No. 82, the Editor of the Khojé Mitra is Bépubhdi Parmananddés P4érekh ; HinduBania) ; 33; circulation 500, 
No. 64, the Cutch-Kesari has ceased to exist owing to the death of its Editor, printer and publisher. 


No. 108 is never regularly published. 

No. 122, the publication of the Shrt Shivdjt Vijaya is temporarily suspended on account of plague at Sholdpur. 
No. 145, the Mufid-e-Rozgdr has ceased to exist on account of financial difficulties. . i} 
Nos. 83 and 97, the publication of the Karndtak Vriti and the Dharwar Vritt is temporarily suspended. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Weearnestly hope that His Majesty King GeorgaV will graciously be 
ea pleased to consider favourably the proposals coming 
from various quarters i preventing the gam pi of 
. kine during the King- eror’s stay in India and 
Majesty _the King-Em- ; also for introducin shale rules regulating the slaugh- 
peror’s visit to India. ae i: 8 oe ‘thy 8 
Shri Venkateshvar Sa- “ber of kine for human food which were in force during 
mdchdr (81),28th Apl.and the times of the Moghul Hmperors. The cow is 
5th May. ie the object of tender care and deep devotion for the 
bulk of the Indian nation and an order prohibiting 
cow-slaughter even for a short time will at once endear His Majesty to 
the people and ensure their heartfelt loyalty. The Amir of Afghanistan 
earned the gratitude of the Indian people by asking his co-religionists 
to stop cow-slaughter during the period of his stay in India, and we hope 
His Majesty the King-Emperor will not let go this opportunity of winning the 
_ hearts of the people by such an act of grace. Many Native States in India 
including those ruled by Muhammadans do not allow cow-slaughter in their 
dominions asa mark of respect for their Hindu subjects, and the Moghal 
Emperors had so regulated cow-slaughter as not to wound the feelings of the 
Hindus. It is, therefore, possible so to regulate cow-slaughter as gradually to 
do away with it altogether, and the visit of His Majesty the King-Emperor 
might very well be commemorated by a beginning in that direction. We 
hope the movements started by Mr. Jassawalla of Jubbulpore and Mr. W. T. 
Stead independently to bring about this end will be crowned with success. 


Z. “Strange people they seem to be at Calcutta—they could not 


arrange even for a reception Committee to make 
Calcutta and the Royal fitting arrangements to honour the King-Em- 
big oe 42) sth Peror and the Queen-Empress, without personal 
May, Eng. cols. 7 jealousies, newspaper wrangles and an tmpasse, out 

of which it required Government interference to 
extricate the leading men. And now that it has been exactly settled as to 
what formalities should be gone through in order to preserve intact the 
dignities of Nabobs and Mahardjas and secure peace amongst warring 
partisans, it would seem that they are going to match the past childish- 
nesses by no less childish extravagant programmes. They are going to 
have an * Oriental pageant ’—not a bad idea in itsalf, if the pageant were 
organised on rational lines, which would give true pleasure to the Imperial 
pair and create a favourable impression on their minds as well as of the 
foreign and Indian spectators. There should be nothing grotesque about it, 
nothing repellant to the modern refined esthetic sense, nothing likely to create 
unfavourable impression about Indians in foreigners’ minds and nothing likely 
to awaken bitter memories of the past or feed ill-feelings of the day.......... 
We have no hesitation in condemning the contemplated procession represent- 
ing Emperor Aurangzeb’s march against Kashmir. Why wound Kashmir’s 
feeling and why take up an emperor who disrupted an empire by religious 
bigotry and unjust and unwise ambition? We should prefer a procession 
showing the unification of Moslem and Hindu brought on by Emperor Akbar. 
As regards the procession representing Shri Ramchandra’s return from his 
conquest of Ravan, we may confess, we should like Shri Ramchandra to be 
spared, since he is regarded as a divinity and pious people may not like any 
mortal donning his part. The Ramayan can give better subjects, to wit 
‘Rama’s returning in triumph after the Ashwamedha, back with his lost 
wife and sons,..,,..... Why not take cheerful scenes from the Bharat which 
has so many of them? Then, we may notice the fantastic torture and 
Kurasianising of the tuldddn ceremony, which is reported to be contem- 
plated by the Sangit Samaj of Calcutta...,.,,... Distribution of the gold. 
amongst Brahmins would beaclear anachronism, against which the whole 
crew of the anti-Brahmin propaganda Jed perhaps by the Jagad Vritt would 
rise in violent protest. The precious brains that have conceived the idea of 
the tuldddn, perceive the difficulty and therefore they propose that the 
gold be employed to raise a permanent memorial of a useful kind and that 
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should only pronounce benedictions. 


et ie Bishonion without: otting anythi 
Ate n indeed. But the most grotesque 


| + (wift) enala that 
proposal is to. ask the Royal pair to don, Hindu dress and enter a huge 
 goale-pan for weighing. Nothing could be more foolish, we think, than to 
put before the ‘King-mperor a foolish proposal and make him run the risk 
of being misunderstood as much by a refusal as by a consent,” 


3. “The visit of His Excellency Lord Hardinge to Simla being the first 
in his »egime, he was presented with an address by 
Comments on His Excel- the Simla Municipality. His reply was couched 
lency the Viceroy’s reply jn graceful and sympathetic terms. It is generally 
to the address of the Simla tho gustom with such addresses to mention local or 
bai 20 eview (19), Provincial grievances in the hope that they may 
10th May; Gujardti Mitra raw the attention of the head of the administration 
(25), 7th May, Eng. cols. and be removed by time. This mention of griev- 
ances is not liked by a particular class of people 
who would like that these addresses should be colourless ones of welcome 
only. -How such a view is wrong and misleading wa3 shown even by Lord 
Hardinge. ‘I cannot grumble when such matters are put before me, for in 
the brief visits which alone a Viceroy can pay tothe different parts of India 
itis only right that different sections of the community should unburthen 
their minds and direct his attention to the projects which interest them and 
the grievances which make them sore, and the practice adds to his opportu- 
nities of knowing the wants of the people over whose destinies he is called to 
preside. This is as it should be. There are very few opportunities in this 
country for the rulers and the ruled coming into contact and naturally this 
is considered one of the reasons for the unfortunate estrangement to be found 
in many places. The problem of problems is how to bridge over this gulf. 
Some of the tentative measures are presentations of addresses, Durbars, etc.” 
[The Gujardt Mitra writes :—“ This candid avowal of Viceregal duties no doubt 
places a “high and fitting ideal before us which others placed in lower positions 
of trust and power in India would do well to imitate. An address that asked 
for nothing and complained of nothing is all very well and good; it pleases 
alike the giver and the receiver, and may be, tickles their vanity. But where 
one such address may imply a sense of satisfaction, others that have a 
grievance need not therefore be deterred froin speaking if only to convey to 
the ruler their true condition or the state of their wants. For it is the only 
channel by which the people can approach their rulers to seek redress or ask 
for any favours. Judging in that light Lord Hardinge’ s reply to the address 
of the Simla Municipality may be called encouraging.” | 


*4,. “Since the publication of Mr. Mackarness’ pamphlet on the 
‘Methods of the Indian Police,’ the subject has 
been well kept in the forefront in the press and 


° The Indian Police in 
Tiaullaienh Parliament. A number of questions are being 
Gujardti (24), 14th asked in both Houses, and Lord Morley and 
May, Eng. cols. Mr. Montagu have been put on their defence. 


Mr. Mackarness’ statements, in support of which 
he could quote chapter and verse, were characterised as wild exaggerations, 
but the discussion on the subject. leaves no doubt in one’s mind that the 
evil of Police torture prevails to a considerable extent in this country.......... 
Police authorities ought certainly to take more drastic steps and back up the 
efforts of the judiciary. Lord Courtney raised the question of Police torture 
in the Upper House the other day and contended that torture was habitually 
practised for the sake of extorting confessions. Lord Morley replied that 
under the Indian Evidence Act no confession made to a Police officer is 
admissible in evidence and that confessions recorded by a Magistrate are 
admitted after a number of elaborate inquiries made to convince that officer 
of the perfectly voluntary character of the confessions. In spite of this 
technical victory gained by the acting Secretary of State over his critic, the 
fact of attempts at torture, more or less severe, still stands.......... If the 
supervision is made more strict, and the subordinate policeman realises that 
Bo. be will be hardly dealt with if he makes any attempt at torture, considerable 
me improvement will take place. ‘The suggestion of Lord Courtney that in no 
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Case should a suspected person be committed to the custody of a Police officer, 


_ but that he should always be sent to prison, unless admitted to bail, also 

deserves consideration. There can be no doubt that a strong case’ has; 
been made out in favour of Police reform, and in answer to. a question put: 
to bim in the House of Commons, Mr. Montagu stated that the law was. 
about to be amended in certain particulars with reference to the extraction 


of confessions by the Police. It is not so much the law, we are afraid, that 


is at fault, as its execution, and Government will have to see to it that. 


people do not suffer at the hands of the much-defended police constable.” 


4, 


| : on the opium question is the second step forward 
India and the Opium taken by the high contracting parties in the suppres-. 


Agreement. at ‘wat: 
"Riese DiieeteA 0), sion of the cultivation of the drug.......... We know 


10th May. from experience what shifts the Finance Member 


was put to a year or two ago by the mere prospect 
of having to make good the losses arising from the first year’s restriction of 
Opium export—losses which the inflated prices of the drug fortunately proved 
to be fictitious, but so hopeful a state of things cannot go on for ever, and we 
have, therefore, to make up our minds to meet an eventual annual deficit of 
over 35 millions sterling. The prospect is by no means an agreeable one for 
people in this country. As the London 7zmes rightly points out, the moral 
fervour belongs to England, but India will have to bear the financial burden. 
in the shape of fresh taxes. The former roéle sits lightly on most shoulders, 
but how about the latter? Ifa halfpenny additional taxation is put on sugar 
or a farthing on tea in the United Kingdom there is an instant and general 
outcry at the hardships which such iniquitous exactions are likely to impose 
on the poor. But when the poor man in this country finds the price of the 
kerosine oil he uses forced up by additional taxation because the moral 
fervour of people in England demands the instant suppression of the opium 
trade of India, no protest is raised. ‘here is no question here of the immo- 
rality of the trade: it is merely the economic fact which we havo to consider 
and that fact points very clearly to the course of action demanded in the 
interests of the people of this country. Ifthe people of England (and the 
United States) deem it essential to the peace of their consciences that the 
opium trade of China should be suppressed, they ought in justice to see to it 
that people in this country have not to bear the financial burden which such 
action necessarily entails.” 


6. “With the extinction of the Indo-Chinese opium traffic, which 
wil! unquestionably come about in 1917, if not some 
years earlier, Indian finance will entail a heavy loss. 
How is this loss to be met? ‘That is a question of 
prime importance to India. The Z2mes of London 
has suggested a contribution to India from the 


*Mahratia (11), 14th 
May; Indian Spectator 
(7), 18th May. 


British Exchequer to meet this loss...... . -The Z'emes 


is fully in the right in suggesting a contribution from the British Exchequer. 
.weeeeeee ‘There is special force in the suggestion that Britain should partici- 
pate in the losses entailed by the total suppression of the Indo-Chinese opium 
trade inasmuch as Britain has been the prime mover both in spreading the 
opium habit in China and also in helping to put it down. Evidently it is this 
feeling that runs in the general approval with which the suggestion for a 
contribution from the British Exchequer is met. Of course, itis not possible 
tO judge at the present moment the attitude which the British Government 
will take as to the loss entailed on Indian finances. But it would not surely 
be creditable to England’s statesmanship and sense of justice if she were to 
reap the credit for this good work solely at India’s cost. We must all be 
ereatly pleased at the anxiousness which the British Government has shown 
in aiding the suppression of the opium habit in China. The Under Secretary 
for India told the House of Commons that the Government of India decided 
to stop the sale of opium to Chinaas soon as possible. We shall certainly 
feel exalted at this anxiety and sacrifice for social and moral reform. But 
the more pertinent question is, what about the drink evil af home in India? 
They say that charity ought to begin at home, but that seems not to be o 
con 117—4 


Oo. “The new agreement between the Indian Government. and China. 
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Indiés.- Are we to treat the Princes and Chiefs of India less generously ?’” 
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ors'who are bent most studiously on moral 
not lt to gauge the:havoc which the demon of. 
. Just take the figures of revenue from Excise which 

e spread of drink. For the year 1874, the revenue was 
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-_. $1,661,000 ; for 1884, it was £ 2,538,000 ; for 1894 it came to £ 5,295,000; 
sand for 1909°it rose to £ 6,717,000! This means that during the la8t thirty- 


years ‘the drink revenue has risen more than four times! ‘The drink 
has been spreading at a very rapid rate. In the United Kingdom the. 


“ authorities are doing all in their power to put a check on this evil. In 
America prohibition is in force. Hven among Germans, who are known for 


their Jove of drink, temperance is progressing fast. But in India where the 


people are by traditions and religion almost abstemious, the demon of drink,is 
allowed to reap a large crop of victims, almost with an intolerable indifference 
by the British Government. Even yet the rulers do not think that the time 


has come for giving the people the right of local option, one of the elementary 
rights of Temperance. The Chinese Government could prohibit the consump- 
tion of opium among its subjects even during the lastfew years. ‘The Govern- 
ment of England is helping China in her endeavours for the same. India too 
is aslted to pay for this reform in China, and the Government of India is to 
bear a financial loss for the purpose. China could suppress the opium habit, 
but the Government of India could not grant us even the elementary rights 
for liberating the people from the curse of drink!” [The Indian Spectator 
writes :—“ The new agreement with China concerning the export of opium 
to that country shows that satisfactory evidence. has been forthcoming of 
the earnestness with which the anti-opium crusade is carried on, and 
its effect especially in the interior....... If China can give up opium, 
may not other countries give up liquor? Sober China will set an example 
to the world. But it remains to be seen whether alcohol will not take the 
place of opium, which has hitherto been a substitute for them.” 


7. “Philanthropy and charity are pleasing virtues, specially when they 
can be displayed at the expense of other people.. 
It is one of the hobbies of John Bull to affect philan- 
thropy. But never is he so jubilant and proud over 
this same philanthropy as when he can indulge in 
: it at the expense of other parties. It is a bitter 
reflection which is uppermost in the mirds of the Indian people when they 
contemplate the results of the doing away with the opium trade. Opium 
revenue was one of the great assets of this country. ‘he Chinese reformers 
in their zeal to develop and reform China were naturally anxious for the 
abolition of the opium trade. This reforming zeal appealed to the sentiments 
of some reformers in Great Britain who urged that Great Britain should 
co-operate with China by putting a stop to the exports of opium to that coun- 
try. None of the parties at the time considered what would be the effects on 
the revenue of India, or if they did they treated the question rather off-handedly. 
The net result is in fact as we have seen that India has to pay the piper to 
please Chinese and British reformers. The taxation has to be increased to 
meet the deficit ‘caused by the loss of opium revenue. Again, now the 
agreement between Great Britain and China is revised, stipulating for an 
early cessation of exports of opium to the latter country. ‘The proper course 
ought to have been to extend the operation of the stopping of poppy cultiva- 
tion over a number of years so that the land used at present for the same may 
be utilised for the raising of other crops and be yielding some revenue. This 
sudden checking of exports will lead to an early loss of revenue which will 
have to be met with by increased taxation. Already there are dangerous 
echoes heard of this. The Times commenting as follows on the new agree- 
ment makes certain observations which are bitterly true: ‘The moral fervour 
is chiefly ours, but India has to pay. The prospect of an almost immediate 
termination of the trade will inevitably cause serious dislocation of the Indian 
Budget, and probably entail fresh taxation.’ The Limes goes further and 
pertinently raises a question which ought to be well borne in mind by both the 
Sndian and the British public. ‘ Britain compensates inn-keepers when 
‘licenses are extinguished, and paid the cost ot freeing slaves in the West 


- Oriental Review (12), 
10th May. 
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8. “We cannot be too thankful tothe Times for the appeal if hutdtealip 


| makes to the nation that liberated the slaves af 

Indu Prakdsh (42), great cost and compensates innkeepers and liquor 
12th May, Eng. cols. license holders, to make some contribution to the 
great loss which at its bidding will be caused to the 

Indian Exchequer by the Opium Agreement. We should, of course, be glad 
to receive anything that rich Britain may give to poor India. But we may 
tell the Z'vmes and the public at large that though India receives not a farthing 
as compensation for her iniquitous opium revenue, she will never mind, she 
will never regret the sacrifice. India does not want doles from the British 
Exchequer. She wants fiscal independence. And if this fiscal independence 
be given, just as it has been given to the Self-Governing Colonies, India _ will 
but thankfully receive it as full compensation for the loss of her opium 
revenue. If Great Britain desires to do an act of righteousness towards her 
own great dependency—an act worthy of her traditions—she can find none 
better than letting the Indian Government, even as it is, shape India’s fiscal 


policy in the manner calculated best to further her own moral and material 


interests.’ 


9. The Jdm-e-Jamshed while appreciating the Opium Agreement with 
China observes :—The work of freeing China from 

Jdm-e-Jamshed (28), the curse of opium is so noble that enlightened 
re or heey “Mar; opinion in India will gladly sympathise with every 
Hind Vijay (56), 10th effort made with that object. The terms of the 
May. new agreement have been found to be favourable to 
merchants connected with the opium trade, but the 

question now arises as to how the heavy loss, imposed upon the Indian 
Finances by the immediate termination of the trade, is to ba made good. The 
Times fears that the stopping of the trade will probably entail fresh 
taxation on India. India is already so heavily taxed that any probability of 
fresh taxation will surely cause much regret. It is, however, gratifying to see 
the Times taking up for once the cause of India by asking Britain to com- 
pensate her by sharing the loss. The Government of India ought now to bring 
pressure to bear on the Imperial exchequer. to bear half of the loss 
sustained by the Indian exchequer through the moral fervour of England. 
(The Bombay Samdchdr also welcomes the agreement and thanks the Times 


for taking up the side of India. But it scouts that papsr’s proposal to make 


Britain pay “a part of the loss as humiliating to the moral sense of 
Indians and suggests that by way of compensation for the loss, Government may 
be pleased to grant the Indians the valuable right of having a free hand in all 
matters connected with the Indian tariff. Such a grant, it adds, coming 
during the Coronation year, will be greatly appreciated by the people at 
large and will greatly redound to the glory of Britain. It will besides, it 
continues, do away with the possibility of their incurring the displeasure of 
the people when fresh taxation is imposed, as the popular representatives will 
themselves be instrumental in putting the additional burden on the Indian 
tax-payers. The Hind Vyay also welcomes the agreement and hopes that 
Government will try to be more economical to make good the loss inflicted by 
the termination of the opium trade with China. | 


10. “A traveller” writes in the Indu Prakdsh :—“ There is no cure for 
Nature they say, and things crooked can rarely be 
Comments on the made straight. Soit is with the habitual imperial 


Collector of Kurnool for turn of mind of the Imperial Civilians of India, some 


refusing to forward to 
Government certain reso- 
lutions passed at public 
meetings. « 

Indu Prakdsh (42), 8th 
May, Eng. cols. 


of whom have an_ undisguised contempt for all 
Indian activity with the result that the effect of 
the work of the popular side is neutralised. Some 
weeks ago public meetings were held at Peapully 
and Pattikonda and resolutions were adopted praying 
Government to accept the co-operation of a certain 


institution in doing certain thin:zs. As per recognised official custom the 
resolutions were submitted through the Collector of ~Kurnool, but he returned 
them.to the Presidents of the meetings, refusing to forward the same. W hen- 


ever any representation is made to Government, they always ask us to submit 
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le. if, . pee ee do so phi ‘pressure of a: opinion 

pot be “necessary for its acceptance when offered. 

al eaning: : of the refusal of a Collector to convey the organised expression 

aa Poa ic. opinion to the ears of Government? Under these circumstances 

as may ‘reasonably doubt the sincerity of Government in calling for co- 

Operation. If they do not want it, why should Babu Arabindo Ghosh be 
. decried for preaching against co- operation, not at all wanted by them.” 


uy) We commend the article written by Mr. Giles, late Director of 
; Public Instruction, Bombay Presidency, i in the Jour- 
Comments on the article nal of the Society of Arts to all those who are enthu- 
contributed by Mr. Giles giastic over the introduction of moral instruction 
a ate Of the 80- in ony schools. Mr. Giles pays a high tribute to the 
 Dnydn Prakdsh (40), inate integrity and conscientiousness of Indian 
10th May. officials and as he speaks from wide experience 
his ovrinion deserves more consideration than that 
of Mr. Chirol, a globe-trotter. We fully endorse Mr. Giles’ views that the 
present discontent in India is merely a phase of the wave of uneasiness 
passing over the world and that it will be allayed by extensive spread of 
knowledge and general prosperity and not by the introduction of moral 
instruction in schools. 
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12. “If in India there was anywhere cordiality and good feeling between 
Hindu and Moslem prior to the formulation of the 
Morley-Minto scheme of Reforms, it was, we have 


Comments on the no doubt of it, in this Presidency in general, not 


Afzul Khan celebration 


a 7 
= PAL i hee > Kensey, 


| at Mahébleshwar excluding even the Deccan. And this cordiality 
| Indu Prakdsh (42), 9th 204 good feeling was not shaken to any considerable 
May, Ing. cols. ’”. extent even by the unsavoury turn given to the 


Shivaji Birthday celebration by a certain school of 
| Deccan politicians or by the Ganpati Melas, founded though they especially 
: were for weaning away the Hindus from participation in the Muharram 
| celebrations. That attempted weaning away never succeeded but for a year 
| at Poona and even the most ardent “extremist is rarely conscious of any 
| anti-Moslem spirit in either of these movements. We have had now and 
then Hindu-Moslem riots no doubt, but they have hitherto never left bitter 
memories, and reconciliation has never taken long to come. But all this 

| seems changing with the establishment of the Moslem League Branch of this 
Presidency. The Honourable Mr. Maulvi Raffuddin whois its arch-dictator 
i seems to be quite a genius at finding out new means and methods for foment- 
ing the aggressive sectarian spirit amongst his co-religionists, which the 
Moslem League movement embodies. His latest feat is the institution at 
Mahableshwar of the Afzul Khan anniversary celebration. Evidently it is 
meant to be a retort to the Shivaji Anniversary and in tke speech he 
} is reported to have delivered on the occasion he has taken care to 
B prominently emphasise two points, one that the Deccan was under the 

rule of the Moslem Kingdom of Bijapur for 300 years, and second that 
the death of Afzul Khan near Pratapgad was a cold-blooded, treacherous 
murder. Itis impossible to believe that even Mr. Maulvi Raffiuddin could 
be so ignorant of history as not to know that the Muhammadan sway over the 
|) Deccan was in many places nominal and in some places altogether non- 
tia existent and that there is overwhelming evidence to prove that the death of 
te Afzul Khan at the hands of Shivaji was caused in the exercise of the perfectly 
1 legitimate right of self-defence. At any rate, Afzul Khan was nevera man 
who can be made a hero. His campaign against Shivaji was marked by acts 
deeply wounding Hindu susceptibilities. And in the event he proved neither 
‘a good general nor a clever diplomat. The foundation of an annual anniver- 
sary celebration of Afzu] Khan’s death cannot but be looked upon therefore as 
avery well-conceived movement. In theShivaji Utsav speeches the Pratapgad 
affair is very rarely referred to. It is an Utsav which is celebrated not only 
by the Extremists but also by several ‘eadenbtedly loyal bodies. Any public 
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and annual branding of Shivaji as a murderer in a country which reveres him : 
almost as an incarnation of God is bound to cause great discontent through-— 
out the great mass of the Maratha population and tend to directly alienate 
Hindu and Moslem further. If this is not what the worthy Maulvi intends, 
he should drop this new invention of his. At any rate let himhave no 
followers.” po 
*13. ‘“‘ We have often adverted in these columns to the undesirable 

ane separatist tendencies which we see all round. The 
Gujarati (24), 14th sectional attempts that are being made by the 
May, Eng. cols. different castes and communities for the improvement 
of their members may be the result of the new 

awakening that has come over the whole of this continent, and so far as they 
lead to a division of labour and toa broadening of the basis of progress, 
may ultimately have a beneficial effect. But unless the movements are 
guided by prudence and large-heartedness, the lines of division will become 
more marked and the separating barriers more rigid. The reforms have 
already thrown the Hindus and the Moslems into two rival camps. 
Whatever differences there may have been in matters religious between the 
two communities, in public life they have long stood and worked together. 
But we are living in times when the policy of separatism is being carried out 
into minutest details. The Hindus and Muhammadans must have separate 
electorates in the Councils, the Municipalities and the Local Boards. .They 
cannot educate their children in the same temples of learning as they cannot 
worship their common God together. The operation of the disuniting forces 
may be seen in the distinctly different institutions that are being 
sturted even for purposes of recreation and sport. At the premier hill station 
of this Presidency, the resort of the favoured few during a couple of months 
in the year, there are already three Gymkhanas for the three Kuropean, 
Hindu and Parsi communities, the latter two having only recently started 
their separate institutions. A morning contemporary informs us that the 
idea of establishing a Muhammadan Gymkhana at Mahableshwar has been 
now mooted. Welearn from the same paper that.a meeting of Moslem 
Visitors and residents was held at the hill station recently to celebrate the 


annual ‘fatika’ ceremony of Afzul Khan, the Muhammadan Commander-in- | 


Chief who, we are told, was ‘treacherously assassinated’ a few miles from 
the place in 1658. We have no desire to enter into the historical controversy 
relating to this episode, but would content ourselves with pointing out that 
the alleged treachery on the part of Shivaji towards Afzal Khan is no longer 
an accepted fact. A different and:a thoroughly reliable version of the affair 
has been latterly given by historians which shows the incident in quite 
different colours. But leaving aside the true version for the moment, we 
may ask was this a fit time for raking up old sores and reviving painful 
controversies? specially those who make such capital of the Shivaji 
celebrations ought to have been the last persons to have done anything of 
the kind. The Honourable Moulvi Raffiuddin Ahmed very rightly pleaded for 
historical text-books on Muhammadan rule written by Muhammadans 
themselves. It is notorious that the history of India has suffered grievously 
at the hands of European authors, and it is but in the fitness of things that 
Indians should write the history of their country with the first-hand knowledge 


which is at their disposal. We are no apologists of the Shivaji festival as — 


it is celebrated in certain places in the Deccan, but the significance 
of that hero-worship properly conducted must be unmistakable even to an 
outsider ; not so however that of the Afzul Khan celebration, which must be 
pronounced to have been most ill-advised, particularly at this time wher 
racial feeling is running high in the country. This is only typical of the 
many similar incidents which are daily occurring around us. We may, in 


‘this connection, refer to the recent controversy at Lahore between Hindus 


and Sikhs over the question whether Nanak was a Muhammadan. It became 

so bitter that a breach of the peace was apprehended, and the Police had to 

interfere and prohibit the posters which had been put up by the rival parties. 

The recriminations are not thus confined only to Hindus, Moslems and the 
con 117—5 
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kg es is: continued, the educated classes only will be benefited.. 
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ery ‘Indi lian baton to have at heart.” 


cae a ic fae Ty is “unfortunate that raw men of the type of the Honourable 


es '- ©“Maulvi Raffiuddin Ahmed are coming forward as 
Séinj. Vartamin (36), leaders of the Muhammadan community in the 
ee, siete Bombay Presidency. It appears the Maulvi ina 


speech delivered at Mahabaleshwar openly advocated 
thie fakogetatton of a movement by the Muhammadans to celebrate the © 
Afzul Khan anniversary. We know thatthe Shivaji anniversary celebrations 
are considered by Government to be connected with politics and have nearly — 
ceased. ‘The starting of the Afzul Khan celebration at such a moment cannot 
be approved. If the Maulvi did want to commemorate the memory of some 
Muhammadan hero, why did he not pitch upon Akbar or Aurangzebe? The 
only reason for which the Honourable Maulvi is so anxious to push forward 
the name of Afzul Khan is that it might allow some Muhammadans to drag in 
the name of Shivaji and thus excite the feelings of those who regard Shivaji 
asa hero. Howsoever much the celebrants of his anniversary might abuse | 
the Shivaji celebrations, one cannot deny that Shivaji was the founder of a 
great empire, which Afzul Khan was not. Maulvi Raffiuddin has inaugurated 
a movement likely to disturb the harmonious reijations subsisting between the 
two sister communities in this Presidency. We hope that all considerate 
Muhammadans will show their disapproval of the movement. The Honour- 
able Maulvi has, in his speech, charged the Educational Department with 
having in their text-books given undue prominence to things generally consi- 
dered unfavuurable to the "Muhammadan rule. It is regrettable that hé has 
made such a charge, even though the text-books were compiled by Kuropean 
officers of high standing. If he had given vent to such opinions in the | 
Legislative Council, the Director of Public Instruction would have given him a 
convincing reply. ‘We need not dilate here cn the impression about English 
officials which this speech will create in tue minds of the Muhammadan 
public. We wish the Honourable Maulvi would turn his thoughts to more 
important measures for the benefit of his community. 


15. One Arjun Babaji Shinde writes to the Jagad Vritt:—We are 
Uniform weights and glad to see that Government are thinking of intro- 
measures should be intro- ducing uniform weights and measures in the 
duced in the Presidency. Presidency. ‘The Khots insist upon measuring the 
Jagad Vritt (103), 7th grain by their old measures. They have got varying 
May. measures and the rayats are ruined thereby. In 
measuring also the Khots practise various devices and manage to have more 
grain than their due. The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act also has in a 
way benefited the Khots. The rayats are ignorant of the fact that their 
lands have been mortgaged to others. Some Khots come forward and ap- 
prise them of this fact and advise them to pass a sale-deed to them so 
that they might fight for them and get the lands released from the clutches 
of the creditors. They promise the rayats that as soon as their legal expenses 
are realised from the proceeds of the lands, they would restore the lands to 
them. Ultimately they manage to run up the legal expenses and the rayats 
are unable to pay them off and have their lands released. In our District 
there are six talukas, but five kinds of measures are in use. Some meagures 
are of stone and the customers are likely to be deceived. Every year the 
méasures should be tested and stamped as in Bombay in every taluka. And 
when false measures are detected by the rayats, the defaulters should -be duly 
dealt with. The present system of measuring the grain by pharas should wd 
changed and the system of measuring it by adholis (2shers) should be 
introduced.’ Or both standard measures may be allowed. If the present 
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, 16... India has now been reduced to a skeleton andis day by day 
: drifting onwards to destruction. Her wealth has 
domiments, on the been drained away to other countries by the 
panes’ reported case of influx of foreign trade and by the absence of indi- 
att in Bengal. 
‘Baroda Gazette (59), §°n0us arts and industries. The priceless gems of 
8th May. India are being sold in the capitals of Kurope. Her 
religion, ethics, customs and manners are receiving 
heavy blows at the hands of superficial outward reform, hypocrisy, materialism 
and incomplete education. The Sati and the great women that adorned 
India in the past have disappeared. But even at such a time there are 
numerous chaste and heroic ladies. An instance of such an one is given by 
the Hitabddi of Bengal, which tells us that one Saivalini, a girl of 20 years, 
burnt herself to death by pouring kerosine oil on her body on learning that 
her husband was on the point of death, and thus became a Satz. 


ay Gs x. Fernandes republishes in the Anglo Lusitano a letter dated the 
Complaint against the 11th November 1910 addressed by him to the Secre- 
Customs officials at the tary to Government, Revenue Department, complain- | 
Castle Rock Railway Sta- ing against the action of the Customs officials at 
tion (M. and 8. M. Rail- Castle Rock Station in searching the persons of 
way). : _ pas3engers from Goa and in levying import duties on 
PI Lusitano (45), native cigarettes and writes:—‘In reply to the 
ad petition I received Government’s Revenue Secre- 
tary’s letter No. 10860 of 380th November 1910 directing me to address the 
same in the first instance to the Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay, and the 
Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium and Abkari, Bombay. These officers 
were accordingly written to on the 12th December 1910 and although I 
reminded them twice, v2z., on the 16th January and on the 7th February 1911 
no reply was received from either of them. I, therefore, resubmitted my 
petition to the Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Revenue Department, 
on the 22nd February to which I have not yet received a reply, nor a formal 
acknowledgment notwithstanding the fact that 1 reminded him twice, vzz., on 
the 31st March and on the 20th April.” 


*18. “ Attention having been drawn in the Press to the iniquity of the 
rE OE ae, Oe extension of the order to toddy-shops which was 
ernment Resolution re the meant, as the subsequent Resolution of Government 
opening hour of toddy signifies, to be applied only to liquor-shops, Govern- 


shops in Bombay. ment have lost no time in correcting the misappre- 
Rast Goftdr (35), 14th hension which their former order had given rise to... 
May, Eng. cols. ...e. The order of His Excellency marks a new and 


a very wholesome departure in the Abkdripolicy of the Presidency—for which 
the best acknowledgments of the native population and temperance refor- 
mers— Mr. Dantra’s not excluded—are due to our present Governor.” 


19. Experience has taught us that the only effective way of spreading 
temperance among the public is to turn them towards 
——— ni 9 Fai less deleterious drinks, such as toddy. In the 
ays vo am-e-vaim- light of this experience, it is pleasant to note that 
yma ab ali 4 seed the Bombay Government have granted the petition 
May, Eng. cols. ; *Indian of the Bombay toddy-vendors and issued orders 
Social Reformer (6), 14th exempting toddy from the operation of the rule 
May. forbidding liquor-shops to ba opened before 9 a.m. 
Government's orders in this behalf are quite proper 
and while they will satisfy the vendors they will be still more gratifying to 
the public, inasmuch as they show that Government have accepted, for the 
first time, the truth of the important principle advanced by the supporters of 
toddy. We would here draw Government’s attention to the necessity of reduc- 
ing the license-fees from toddy-vendors so as to enable tham to sell fresh un- 
adulterated toddy. [The Jdém-e-Jamshed similarly approves of Government’s 
orders. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also expresses its satisfaction, but once more © 
pleads for exempting liquor-shops also from the operation of the new recula- 
tions restricting tho hours of sale. The Indian Social Reformer writes :— 
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- matter of liquor-shops. 


6 Resolution ‘of’ the | y Governm dit. 6n'the subjéct of the opening 
for ti he a. le-of toddy y fh the Town and Tsland of Bombay will be received 
h much ‘sat ffuction.........0° Tt gives us great pléasure to. acknowledge the . 
dsomé me ca er i e eib ‘the Government have recently been responding to . 
rae ty sonable “prayers” of the promoters of the “9 spate movement in the 


“20. ‘The Collector has unlimited disoration to issue or not licenses for 
i Feel sar, the location of temporary liguor-shops in fairs and 
Ghia ° places of pilgrimages. The pilgrims are imbued with 
j Government should a religious spirit and are not likely to complain if. they 
w the policy of the ore not provided with facilities for drink. We do 
Mysore State in the not see what necessity there is for the location 

of such shops. If the Bombay Government follows 
nares ca tlapadimae the example set by the Mysore Durbar, the 

pilgrims will not have an occasion as now to 
witness the naked dance of the Goddes of Drink in fairs and they will bless 
Government. The Bombay Government fixes the minimum amount of liquor 
that must be sold by the shop-keeper, whereas the Mysore Durbar has set a 
maximum limit. Latterly the Bombay Government have changed their 
practice, but we believe the system is followed still in one or two Districts. 
Ate not-the officials who want to seek the co-operation of the people in putting 
down the vice of drink bound to follow the example of Mysore? Whenever 
any such suggestions are made, the bugbear of illicit distillation is brought 
forward. But we do not think that any amount of illicit distillation will 
equal in amount the licit sale of liquor in open day-light. The objection 


a 


f 


‘urged is worthless. 


*21. “The decision of the Dacca Shooting Case which came up before 
a , the Calcutta High Court close upon the heels of the 
Pa abe Oh Mtg Ra Mw Howrah Gang Case and the 10th Jats case has given 
High Court in the Dacca one more illustration of the methods used by the 
Shooting Case. — Police in charge of the case. In this case two persons 
*Mahratia (11), 14th were charged with shooting a C.I. D. Inspector of, 
May; Kesary (107), 9th Dacca, the case was tried by the Sessions Judge of 
May. Dacca, the jury were for an acquittal. The Judge 
differed from the Jury and made a reference to the High Court which was 
heard by Justices Woodroffe and Carnduff. Their Lordships delivered separate 
Judgments, but both of them discharged the accused.......... Now these two 
judgments of Justices Woodroffe and Carnduff clearly say that their Lord- 
ships, of the highest Courts in the land, were convinced that the entry in the 
Police diary had been tampered with. Their Lordships say it in clear un- 
mistakable terms. Torturing of prisoners, making false entries in diaries and 
information reports, tutoring prisoners—these charges have often been made 
against the Police in judicial decisions by the highest tribunals of the land. 
It is a pity that while the India Office is making every attempt to whitewash the 
Indian Police, every now and then fresh instances of Police misdoings should 
crop up!” ‘The Kesari writes ina similar strain and remarks :—The fiasco of 
the Dacca Shooting Case excites indignation and makes us feel doubtful about 
the efficiency of the Bengal Police. Whocan make good the mental and physical 
sufferings of the accused? ‘Their life is rendered miserable and their name 
has been tarnished. The Police are responsible for something more. Itisingh 
Kumar, one of the accused, began to exhibit signs of lunacy and has been 
removed to the lunatic asylum. It is quite undesirable that innocent persons 
should suffer in such a way and it would be better if the higher officials took 
to task the Police officers who institute such prosecutions. | 


22. It is necessary for Government to adopt prompt measures to deal 

6 : peek severely with the Police officers who cringe to their 
Tat ame son the superiors and kick the poor and who institute prose- 
| Kesari (107) 9th May. cutions and harass the innocent. They should also: 
recruit the Police from the educated classes. 


| Some persons were prosecuted in Calcutta on a charge of inciting the 10th: 


Tats’ at to mutiny. Ultimately the prosyoution found that they had 


‘11th May 
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21. 


go on and had to withdraw. Once again the inefficiency of the ° 


Police has been exposed. In this connection, some sepoys of the 10th Jats’ 
regiment have been dismissed, some sentenced and the regiment itself has © 


been quartered in some out of the way place. 


The Police could not trace the - 


conspirators and they needlessly persecuted the innocent people, be it uncons- 


clously, and prosecuted them on insufficient. evidence. 


These are the great. 


detects of the Police force and it is obvious that they should be removed. 


23. The Bombay Samdchdr warmly thanks His Excellency the Governor 


Appreciation of His 
Excellency the Governor’s 


letter to the Native Press 


advocating inoculation as 
& preventive against the 
plague. 

Bombay Samachar (61), 
- Akhbar-e-Sou- 
dagar (18), 10th May; 
Akhbar-e-Islam (58), 12th 
May; Sdn Vartaman 
(36), 9th May; Jame-e- 
Jamshed (28), llth May. 


for his deep sympathy for the welfare of the province, 
as exhibited in his circular letter to the Native Press 
advocating inoculation, and while endorsing the 
views expressed by His Excellency about the 
advantages of inoculation, urges the native 
leaders to form local committees with a view to 
persuading the people to get inoculated. The 
paper then regrets that awing to the misdirect- 
ed religious notions of certain sects, the crusade 
against rats has not been as successful as it ought to 
be, and requests His Excellency to obtain the Go- 
operation of these sects by inviting their religious 
heads for an interview and there personally inipres- 


sing upon them the advantages that would accrue from the destruction of rats 


and from inoculation. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar is also deeply grateful to His 
Excellency for his sympathy for the people and urges popular leaders and 
Native papers to impress upon the public the advantages of inoculation.: 
The Akhbdr-e-[sladm also warmly thanks His Excellency and makes a similar 
appeal to the leaders of the people. The Sdnj Vartamdn, too, strongly urges 
the necessity of inoculation and after thanking His Excellency requests him 
to see that arrangements are made to spread the knowledge about the advan- 
tages of inoculation through posters and vernacular pamphlets issued regularly 
before the beginning of the plague season. It then regrets that Government 
have prohibited the erection of plague health camps at Marine Lines and 
Charni Road and earnestly hopes that His Excellency will support the resolu- 
tion recently passed by the Bombay Municipal Corporation about the erection 
of these health camps. The Jdm-e-Jamshed also makes similar remarks.] 


24. “Our popular Governor is appealing once more to the Press and to 

the enlightened representatives of the people to 

*Hindi Punch (27), 14th sound the alarm and save lives from the onslaught 
May, Eng. cols.; Mumbat of the Unseen Foe who is again on the war-path. 


Vaibhav (113), 9th May ; 
Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 13th 
May; *Akhbar-e-Islam 
(58), 16th May. 


Sir George Clarke, with the firm conviction and 
persistence of the crusader, comes to our hel 
We know by this time something of the method 


the enemy follows in his search after human 
prey. There is no fighting, no annihilating him, and even flight is often in 
vain. Armour-protection is the sole remedy. Inoculation is that armour; 
and His Excellency the Governor offers it and again exhorts us all to put it 
on and be saved. He could do no more. No human agency, this side of the 
supernatural, can do more. His Excellency speaks out with a full heart, and 
the Hinds Punch dutifully responds to his call, and with clarion notes he 
warns his courteous readers and exhorts them one and all to accept the 
antidote and to protect every atom of their precious blood with the life-saving 
Serum, popularly though not correctly known as Inoculation!’ [The 
Mumbai Vaibhav writes :—We hope the circular lately issued by Government 
to the editors of newspapers will prove wu trumpet-call to our public- — 
spirited men to lay aside their political opinions ard to come forward 
to help Government in combating plague by popularising inoculation. 
One Shambhuprasid Shivprasad Mehta writing to the Jdm-e-Jamshed of 
the 13th praises the efforts of His Excellency and advocates inoculation as 
the best safeguard against plague. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm also in its issue of 
the 16th further advocates inoculation and directs the attention of the 
Health Department to the section of the Municipal Act which requires that 
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was oo ev ~~ ain limi, The paper alleges that it the: 
3s Health Depar ane ent were as active as they ought to be in inspect- » 
‘which ate. ge i 7, nob “peed for years: br cata the. 


6 proce = of BS tas hes oe coy to a UE of perfec- 
.,.,; .,. tion which entirely precludes the uncertainties and 
et ‘Inocu- dangers which ‘inevitably attended its early days. 
. Statistically also it has not been found wanting, and 
the incidence of plague among the inoculated has 
been found to be infinitely smaller than among the 
A ep Since His Excellency the Governor met the Bombay and 
mofussil editors in 1908, further evidence in favour of inoculation has 
accumulated, and Government have now a large staff of properly instructed 
* inoculators, and are ready to deal with a demand for serum in any place. 
The protective effects are not, indeed, so lasting as those of vaccination, 
and it is therefore needless, to resort to inoculation in any neighbourhood 
uutil plague has made its appearance there. On the other hand, the fear, at 
one time widespread, that inoculation might produce the very disease it was 
meant to repel, is quite groundless. The unexpected recrudescence of plague 
should be met by a full and free use of the only efficient protection so far 
evolved—supplemented, of course, by a continuation of the war against rats 
and fleas.”’ 


26. ‘‘Sub-Assistant Surgeon is a pretty long substitute for the easy 
Hospital Assistant. We hope a higher dignity is 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons bestowed by this change of title. A new scale of 
and Departmental ‘Exa- promotion for these hard- sworked and low-paid Doctors 
minietions. has been sanctioned. which slightly betters thei 
Sindhi (52), 29th Apl, OSS 28% oo a a a ee 
Eng. col:. situation, It has taken effect in the Punjab and in 
the Madras and Bengal provinces since July last; but 
Bombay Presidency is still hesitating to fix a date for it. All our readers are 
aware that a Hospital Assistant entering service has to do so as a 4th grade 
S.A.S. After five years an examination passed puts him into the 3rd and a 
repetition of a similar examination every oth year brings him after 15 years’ 
service into the Ist grade. A new regulation introduced is indeed a surprise 
to us and seems to be an anomaly. If one fails to pass the 3rd examination 
bringing him on to the 1st grade, his services are to be dispensed with. In 
other words, if a Hospital Assistant otherwise capable, having 15 years’ 
éxperience of his profession fails to pass his last examination, he loses his 
service! We can easily understand that failure may justify stoppage of pro- 
motion or supersession, a8 every day occurs in the Revenue and Educational 
Departments where the Departmenal Examinations are likewise provided ; but 
it-is hard to know why such a man should be thrown adrift after such a long 
service. It will be easier to rule that rise to grade which implies rise in pay 
should cease. We think that those who have management of the rule should 
do away with this rule as early as possible.” 


27. “It would be well perhaps for the great majority of people in this 
ee country if the lead given by the Bombay Munici- 
Re-vaccination ghould pality in the matter of compulsory re-vaccination 
pth pooper gual all were io be more generally followed. Year after 
Evening Dispatch (5), Yea a8 the hot weather comes round nearly every 
Sth May. town, village and hamlet in this country becomes a 
prey to more or lass_ severe epidemics of small-pox ; 
and the mystery is heightened by the fact that few persons have hitherto been 
able to account for the regular recurrence of these epidemics at stated intervals, 
after what have been to all appearances periods of quiescence........... The 
number of persons who fall victims to this scourge is something incredible, 
but though vaccination has been growing in popularity of late years, the 
value of re-vaccination is not yet recognised as generally as it ought to be. 


...». Lhe measures suggested by Dr. Collie for compulsory re-vaccination in 


Bombay would, no doubt, tend to lessen the chances of the disease spreading, 
, - Saeewonls. thus automatically tend. to check the death-rate in. vr from 


ae 
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the disease ; but as Bombay draws the bulk of its adult: Sitalerent population , 
from the districts round about, re-vaccination ought to be made compulsory 
in the mofussil also.” 


“268” The Government Resolution on the working of the Co-operative 

a Credit Societies’ Act during the year 1909-10 
Comments on th e is a record of satisfactory progress ......... The 
Government Resolution plant of co-operative credit is only a recent 
on the working of Co- growth in this country, but the gratifying dimen- 


as olin taaiog, aguante, sions it has already attained give promise of a 


1909-10. still more satisfactory development, and Government 
Gujardti (24), 14th and those who have heartily co-operated with them 
May, Eng. cols.: in the matter must be congratulated on the success 
with which their efforts have been deservedly 

crowned.” : 


29. The question of subsidised journals has been discussed in the 
Imperial Legislative Council and Government seem 
Condemnation of sub- +) have settled their policy regarding them. 
sidised journals. Short] sa Wh 7 bsidj 
Kesari (107), 8th May, ‘Shortly, every province will have its subsi ised 
journals. The museum opened to manufacture 
artificial loyalty was wanting only in these fine things. Perhaps Mr. Gordon 
(Bombay) and Rai Bahadur Narendra Nath Sen may have not been inspired 
by the same motive in starting subsidised journals. he former is a 
journalistic adventurer and the Advocate of India was at first started by him 
to uphold the claims of the Natives. But when he found them not 
responsive, he began to bombard them. His effusions shortly after the 
murder of Mr. Jackson show that he is an expert in vindictive writing. There 
are many politicians in Bombay who are out and out partisans of Government, 
but after all Mr. Gordon was foun: serviceable in explaining the objects 
of Government to the people. Narendra Nath Sen’s paper has not been 
started for money. He would have even paid Government something to be 
allowed to start such a paper. But whether such journals be started for love 
or money, of what use will they be to Government or the people? What 
will they achieve which could not be done by Government by other means ? 
If it be the object of subsidised journals to interpret the aims of Government . 
to the people, their mercenary editors cannot be expected to defend Govern- 
ment so well 4s the experienced Government officials. As the journals have 
ne knowledge of the inner working of the Government machinery, they will 
only sometimes create unexpected difficulties for Government. Itis only 
Government that can properly publish or hide or give quite another colour- 
ing to their objects. It requires astute and cunning statesmanship and only 
the Secretaries that are selected for their skill in diplomacy and political 
tactics can perform the duty of covering the foibles and exaggerating the 
merits of Government and withal assume the imposing airs of frankness, 
sympathy and foresightedness. Cannot Government do their work in this 
direction by increasing the number of Press Notes? The _ subsidised 
journals will only imperil the position of Government and make the latter 
exclaim “save us from our friends!” And again we cannot lay down 
that they will uniformly use dignified language in advocating the claims 
of Government and maligning the popular party. Lor instance, it is 
never possible for Government to adopt the vulgar tone displayed lately 
by the Jagad Vritt regarding the Chitpavans. The paper wrote in such 
a style that even Government must have felt ashamed of themselves. 
The subsidised journals may affect to be indepéndent of all control, but they 
cannot but be influenced by the subsidy they receive. They will be only a 
hindrance to the object of Government and the people. Some officials may 
be glad that there will be a split amongst the people and some may want to. 
use the subsidised journals as mercenary assassins. But Government should 
not fall a prey to such prejudices. The experiment of starting subsidised 
journals is not quite new. It was tried years ago in Bengaj, but it failed. The 
real reputation of a Government depends on their actions and not on their 
eulogists. ‘The British Government is appreciated by the people not because 
of the Anglo-Indian and Missionary encomiums but because of its good deeds. 
So long as the British Government in India is based on progress and justice, 
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Ty undations. « Mere dsodenfanad evoked 
IF Hot-adorn the’ edifice. of ae ‘Britieh Empire. If both the. 
So Tndiane 40 be Taatly benefited, the only way is to allow. 
Vt ndians under the ggis of Britain. It is not that we have 
>}journals. wh: the side of Government... The independent journals 
appre slate G forsook’ more than. the latter do the former. What journal is 
dhere that is not indirectly supported by Government? ‘The postal facilities 
| and Government advertisements are in a way aids to all sak male, We think 
that when Government abstain from making a. wayward and revengefut use 
of the. Press Act against journals which belong to the opposition, they confer 
a boon on them. But we do not think at thesame time that they expect with 
a ae a mean. mercenary motive in return to be praised. Itis derogatory to Govern- 
| --maent to pay the journals in order that they may be adulated. And no one 
oo will take the game seriously. Endowed with statesmanship, backed by the 
might of the whole Empire, Government have to rule over peaceful Indians. 
But still they want to spend thousands on destructive parasites preying on 
the freedom of the press. ’ Is it not a bad omen indicating the decline of their 
noble character ? 


380. Commenting on the criticisms of the Datly Telegraph and the 
a Daily Chronicle of London upon the . action of 
A Alleged differential the Director of the National Gallery in giving to the 
6 treatment received by the T%jmes alone the information of the sale of Rem- 
Native Press as compared prandt’s picture “ the Mill” the Gujarddi condemns 


ae Teak. at iecteca, the alleged policy of the provincial Governments of 


voit. India, of giving first-hand official information of 

Gujardti (24),7th May. important measures of Government to the Anglo- 

Indian papers alone and expresses a hope that they , 

will take a lesson from the criticisms of the English papers. It then 
alleges that the printing work of Government is mostly given to Anglo- 
Indian papers of the type of the Proneer, the Civil and Military Gazette and 
the Times of Indva and that the few native papers who are given some work 
in raturn for their sycophancy get only the leavings. No wonder, it adds, 
that the Native Press cannot compete with the favoured Anglo-Indian papers. 


31. It is with very great pleasure that we have to announce to our 

_ readers that we pow enter upon the sixteenth year 

= etal eet ant of our life. ‘he last year has proved memorable in, 

RS “air a laa sent eae ae the history of the Press by the passing of the Press 
Samdchdr (81), 5th May. Act, but we have nevertheless strongly adhered 

to our policy of advancing the well-being of the 

country by ventilating the grievances of the people and pointing out the 
mistakes of the Government officials whenever necessary. We have watched 

the operation of Press Act with anxiety and are glad to admit that the 


liberality in its application has falsified our fears. 


82. A correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu:—* Will you please 
allow me to draw the attention of the higher Postal 
fo a ain Postal authorities to the fact that letters which bear the 
evance. postal mark of 7-20 a.m. delivery are not delivered 
May gry (34), 7th in this city till 10 a.m. and at times even a little 
' later than that? Thus it practically takes about 
three hours before a letter handed over to a postman for delivery reaches its 
destination. This state of affairs is scarcely creditable to the Department con- 
Sly cerned, and hence it is not too much to hope that the higher authorities will see 
we that the grievance complained against is removed without any further delay.” 
ae | 338. One Krishnalal Govindram writes to the Bombay Samdchar that 
a - itisrumoured that the Branch Post Office at Kélupur, 
pe Appeal to authorities to Ahmedabad, which has been doing very useful work, 
retain the Branch Post js going to be closed from the lst June. He points 
dabed oT (Ahme- ont that the Kalupur ward includes about 20 mills 
“Bombay Samdel dr (61) and shops of important businessmen, and the Branch 
ey. 2 ’ Post Office has been able to deliver them letters two 
Be Neil ere ys! O'S or three hours earlier than the head office could do. 
| : He, dhotdtore, urges | the retention of this branch and of opening another in 
8 Asarva Road. 
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84, A correspondent writes to the Shri Venkateshvar Samdchdér :— 
Ricetel pagel gle The postal authorities seem to be unaware of the 
Ruslan gri inconvenience caused to residents of places north 
Shri Venkateshvar Of Rutlam by the unnecessary detention of the 
‘Samdchdr (81), 5th May. Bombay Post at the Rutlam station for about seven 
hours before being carried further by the Khandwa- 
Indore Mail. It i is, therefore, hoped that trains may be so arranged as to 
give the full benefit of the new Bombay- —— Mail to merchants in the 
north by the quick transit of the Post. 


39. The Akhbdr-e-Islém, while Suicides the Postal. authorities for 
| ) their opening numerous branch officés in various 
Alleged necessity of & localities of Bombay, draws attention to the urgent 

evap ie at Null necessity of opening one branch office near Null 
AbAhAra-Titta (58) Bazar, which is a very thickly populated locality. 
9th Mar. ee points out that the Telegraph Office opened there 
has been working successfully and that a small Post 

Office at the same place would be equally successful and would afford great 
facilities to inhabitants of Null Bazar, Duncan Road and the surrounding 


localities. 


36. The Saydjt Vijay while complaining about the late delivery in 
i ace Baroda of letters received by the Ahmedabid, Delhi 
Hodes 5 and Bombay Maiis and by the Ahmedabad fast train, 
Saydji Vijay (124), attributes it to the system of making deliveries from 
ilth May. the Head Post Office alone, and hopes that the 
Baroda Postal authorities will adopt the system 

followed at Surat and aivide the city into two divisions, the city proper and 
the Camp including the Station. Such an arrangement, it adds, would end the 


srievance which, looking to the growing importance of Baroda, is a nuisance. 


*37. “It was a very good idea of Mr. EH. G. Turner, I.C.S., to hold a 
Durbar at Santa Cruz to meet the inhabitants and 
discuss matters of common interest......... . he 
rather late in the day for the Special Officer 
reporting on the development of Salsette to go round 
interviewing the inhabitants. For the past twenty years there has been a 
need for suburban expansion—for fifteen years the plague has strongly 


Development of Salsette. 
Parsi (83), 14th May, 
Eng. cols. 


emphasised this need: yet we wish we could say that Government had done | 


something large and practical in the way of meeting it. ‘To begin with, build- 
ing fines, even after all these years, still discourage building in Salsatte, and 
while Government profess to be anxious to see well laid out suburbs spring 

up, they do nothing towards the laying out. Citizens who go out into the 
wilds of Salsette might almost as well be going into the Australian bush. 
Government say that when a few thousand people are gathered together in 
one place they will see about bazars, schools and the organisation of a munici- 
pality. What the pioneers are to do in the meantime remains a hidden 
mystery. As for town planning, there seems to be little notion of any such 


thing. So long as you pay the building fine you may commit what crimes in 


bricks and mortar you choose. It is not thus that the congestion. of Bombay 
will be relieved.” 


388. A correspondent writes in the Pheniz:—"“ A large number of 
youths from Sind have passed out from the Nasik 

Alleged unsympathetic Police School since its establishment, and have 
attitude of higher ; Sub. been enrolled as members of the Sind Police force. 
— eager wialiameactaa «1 young men who are enrolled as Sub-Inspectors 
nspectors in Sind. 
Phenia (13), 10th May. re very well educated and belong to respectable 
families. In Kardchi we have got a large number of 

Sub-Inspectors. They are very intelligent young men who are sure to do well 
in any walk of life. They are very smart in appearance and unlike the 
men of the old school speak English fluently and are well grounded in 
the principles of Criminal Law.......... There seems to be, however, dis- 
satisfaction among the new men. ‘They complain that their officers are not 


kind to them, and that their good work is not. BERTIE: The young Sub- 
con 117—7 
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rting: In the Police 

> made ag rgabordiadtes most 

ist subordinate: officia. gare not held’ properly and 

often punished on insufficient ‘and. ‘unsatisfactory materials. Ready 
too often given by A ‘Asian Police Superintendents and sometimes 
endents to loafers and un principled men. An enquiry under the 


oe — oe @D istrict Police Act resembles a Judicial trial. According to Government 


lutions bearing on. this: ‘subject witnesses have to be examined in the 
i — of the officer who is charged with misconduct and an opportunity 
_ for cross-examination of the witnesses and for the production of his own 
‘witnesses should be given to him. But these simple rules are not unoften 
‘disregarded by the Superintendents. If, officers of the rank of Superintendent 
cannot hold an enquiry in accordance with law and the rules laid down by 
Government, the sooner Government deprives them of this power, the 
‘better........... I hear that in some cases the Superintendents do not take the 
trouble of making personal enquiries as required by law. They entrust this 
Most important work to Inspectors. If an enquiry is to be made against an 
officer, it should be done by the Superintendent to whom the officer is 
subordinate.......... Unless superior Officers are sympathetic to the men 
trained in the Central Police Training School and unless superior officers are 
ready to hear and redress the grievances of young Sub- Inspectors the Police 


Department will fail to attract young educated men of the type of the present 
Sub-Inspectors.”’ 


Legislation. 


69. ‘‘ Mr. Basu has brought in his Bill with a view to enabling persons, 
Ties i ae who have conscientious scruples, to make the decla- 
Honourable Mr. Basu’s %2%!0n in accordance with section 10 of Act III 
Special Marrisge Act of 1872 and who yet desire to contract marriages the 
Amendment Bill. validity of which is doubtful. He desires the legisla- 
Gujardtt Punch (26), ture to take note of the tact that mixed marriages do 
7th May, Eng. cols. take place and wishes it to give effect to them. The 
measure he seeks to place on the Statute-Book is only an enabling one and 
is far removed from the introduction of any measure of social reform. by force 
or compulsion.......... Intermarriages among castes and sub-castes were re- 
cognised in India in the halycon days of the ‘Aryans. Apart from marriages 
among persons professing different castes there are so many sections and 
sub-sections of the same caste, having the same customs and observing the 
same marriage and other rituals that no objection can be raised, morally or 
socially, against the validity of marriages among persons belonging to 
sections and‘sub-sections of the same caste.......... It should be mentioned 
that the Billis not an attack, either covert or overt, upon the citadel of 
orthodoxy. It is nothing more than an enabling enactment like the Widow 
Remarriage Act. We hope that it will, therefore, appeal to the hearts and 
brains of all patriotic Indians.” 


Education. 


40. A comparison of the prosperous industrial condition obtaining in 
the civilised countries of EKurope with that of India 
Alleged negligence of gyopests the disheartening question as to whether 


technical education by Jndian industries will ever prosper at all. In spite 
Government. 


ae of the urgent demand of Indians for technical and 
yee re en Mey, ndusteial cdtication Government have not yet done 
anything to give the people more than rudimentary technical education. 
‘Government have recently begun to work a little in that direction, but one 
‘or ‘two technical institutions will not satisfy the needs of an extensive country 
‘like India. On the contrary, if we examine the policy of Government in levy- 
ing a heavy excise duty on the indigenous cotton manufactures of India, at 
the instance of ‘the Manchester mill-owner, the attempts :that are now bei 
made in the Supreme Legislative Coyncil to justify’the measure, the import 
aby an iiter anion afaecaad ‘bo: tell heavily upon ‘the cotton industry, and above 


all the uncalled-for Ree En by Government by way of passing the Factory 
Act, espezially when the-cotton industry in India most badly wanted the 
protection of the State, the problem of the industrial development of India 
‘still remains unsolved; and the only solution of it for the Indian mill-owners 
1s to produce such goods as will satisfy the demand in the country itself, and 
to regulate their prices so as to keep at least the Indian market under their 
control. 


41. The Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s idea of founding a 
Hindu University to. encourage the study of Hindu 
ange a onthe pro- scriptures and philosophy, which has been lying in 
oT teeicas u University embryo, for the last six years, has received a new impe- 
Mumbai Vaibhav (113), *8 ftom the movement that is on foot for the establish- 
6th May ; Sudhdrak (127), ‘mentof the Moslem University at Aligarh. But the 
8th May. wide divergence of opinion of the different sections of 
the Hindu community in regard to it in contrast 
with the whole-hearted sympathy accorded byall sections of the Moslems to the 
Moslem University is a great impediment in the fulfilment of Pandit Mala- 
viyas scheme. A fresh difficulty is caused by Mrs. Besant’s proposal in 
favour of an amalgamation of her scheme of a Hindu University with that 
of Pandit Malaviya’s. For, while the amalgamation of funds secured for 
the two schemes will make the proposed institution financially secure, it is 
doubtful whether the respective donors who have subscribed towards the 
funds will like the idea of amalgamation. Besides, as Hindus of all sections 
have begun to view the theosophical propaganda of Mrs. Besants with great 
misgivings, those who sympathise with the proposed University at Benares 
will be apprehensive of its teachings being contaminated with Theosophy and 
will, therefore, rest content with encouraging the study of Hindu scriptures in 
the existing Universities only. The amalgamation scheme must, therefore, 
combine in this curriculum the study of ancient Hindu lores with the liberal 
scientific methods of modern times, if if is to be acceptable to Hindus of all 
creeds and faiths. [The Sudhdrak protests strongly against the proposed 
exclusion of non-Brahmins from the study of Vedic scriptures in the pro- 
posed Hindu University of Benares.| 


42. While the question of the education of the domiciled community 

is agitating the minds of people in England, we ‘beg 

Education of the Anglo- to suggest that very great care should be taken to 

—— ans te 94, impart such education to the youth of the com- 

May Serene: Vee munity as would thoroughly imbue them with the 

liberal principles of British Government and not 

excite in them ambition for racial preference detrimental to the interests of 
good Government. 


43. The Kesar: does not like theidea that Government should give so much 
importance to the question of imparting moral edu- 

Moral education will be gation in schools. It calls it a hobby and doubts its 
on ee ee Eixtre- success so iong as the present political atmosphere re- 
Jagad Vritt (103), 7th ™2ins what it is (vide paragraph 37 of Weekly Report 
May; Kesari (107), 9th No.180f1911). The present disturbed condition of 
May. the mind of the younger generation, the paper means 
to suggest, is the natural outcome of changed 

circumstances. But we think that moral education will at any rate enable the 


young to keep their heads cool and remain uninfluenced by wild writings of 


mischievous and rabid papers and will create in them a healthy love for truth 


and justice. Of course, education in schools alone would not be efficacious 
unless it is supplemented by home education. [The Kesarz remarks :—The 
Jagad Vritt has vilified us and says that we are still dreaming of a political 
revolution. We think the writer is not in his senses. The attention of. the 


paper which curses us for protesting against the fad of moral education i is 


invited to the remarks of Mr. Giles in the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. 
' Mr. Giles concurs in the main with our contention that the present unrest in 
India has nothing to do with the absence of moral education in schools and 
corleges. ] 
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“secondary ehcsduaivin is that instruction is 
i yagh the medium of a foreign and not a 
“vernacular language. It is unnatural and it endan- 
gers the progress of the country. Some are so 
accustomed to this system of education that they 
“have forgotten the harmful consequences it involves. 
 egiend would not inva tolerated such a system fora moment. We_= have 
chad for the last half a century mutely to submit to the tyranny of the English 
language and literature. But now Government have veered round to the 
popular view of the subject. [The paper then proceeds to give a summary of 
the. revised curriculum of Anglo-Vernacular Schools and High Schools.| 
When it will be brought into force, it will remove most of the defects existing 
in the present curriculum. We thank heartily Sir George Clarke for haviag 
begun to root out the ruinous defects existing for half acentury in the 
system of secondary education. : 


45. Publishing a communication from the Secretary to Government; 
Educational Department, re the admission into Gov- 

Comments on thealleged ernment schools of students from schools in the 
non-admissioa of students Baroda territory, the Praja Bandhu comments on 
from certain schools in it as under :—“ We are glad to have the assurance on 


eaten ori ochite* into behalf of the Bombay Government that in 


Praja Bandhu (34), 7th 1 27° Hnglish schools in the Baroda State 
May, Eng. cols. have been recognised by the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Bombay Government. ‘This is satis- 
factory so far as it goes, but it does not go far enough, since the total number 
of schools imparting English education in the Baroda State is 40, which 
means that 13 schools are not yet recognised hy the Bombay Government. 
Now all these schools are properly equipped and manned with a duly qualified 
staff, which is quite natural when we bear in mind the fact that the Educa- 
tional Department of the Baroda State is in very efficient hands whose 
supervision over the institutions is quite satisfactory. All the 40 schools in 
the State have evidently received the necessary recognition at the hands of 
the Educational Department of the State, and it is not quite easy to under- 
stand the necessity for a fresh recognition by the Educational Department of 
the Bombay Government. The distinction made by the latter between 
different schools in the Baroda territory in the matter of recognition is hardly 
reasonable. It would, in our opinion, be quite proper for it to recognise all 
thcse schools that are already recognised by the Educational Department of 
a progressive and up-to-date premier Native State like Baroda, unless it can 
be satisfactorily shown that the State authorities are remiss in their duty in 
this particular.” 


Ratlways. 


46. His Excellency Sir George Clarke declared in a speech at Broach 

that India was not meant for the railways, but that 

Complaint that the the Railways were meant for India. No official in 
“ptigg — a India would deny the truth of the above-mentioned 
se gale than these Proposition. But those who will minutely observe the 
for foreign goods. railway administration will see that the principle laid 
| Kesari (107), 9th May. down by His Excellency is trampled under foot and that 
foreign and not indigenous commerce is benefited by 

the railway system in India. We have already dealt with the subject in a 
recent issue (vide paragraph 56 of Weekly Report No. 14 of 1911). Babu 
-Gavrishankar Prasad of Benares has given some curious examples of 
the same policy in his speech at the Bareilly Industrial Conference (U. P.). 
Sir Frederic Lely has proved that the Gujarat Islam match factory of Ahmed- © 
abad was ruined by the varying and preferential rates charged by the Railway 
Companies. They used to charge the Ahmedabad matches-more than what 
Norway had to pay for her matches to any place in India. The B. B. & C.I. 
‘Company when appealed to by the Ahmedabad factory advised it to sell as 
much as possible in Ahmedabad City. “ The other case is that of the Lucknow 
Swadesht Paper Mill. The Railway Companies charge swadeshi paper more 
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' than they do the thesia paper. The Government of India is a devotee of honest 
swadeshi, Most of our Railways are now State railways, The Railway Board 
has been organised to supervise the administration of railways. The Board, 
however, replies that it cannot do anything so long as the Companies do not 
travel beyond the minimum and maximum rates fixed by it. Under the 
circumstances, it is for His Excellency, English officials and the people.to 
consider whether the railways are meant for = development of indigenous or 
foreign commerce. 


Municipalities. 


47. We strongly support the fight of Mr. Watcha in the Board of the 
City Improvement Trust on behalf of the residents 
Protest against the of the unhealthy localities of the city. As long as 
Trunk Road scheme the localities acknowledged as the centres of plague 
of the atig ond ‘ CityIm- sre not improved and the recommendations so 
| * Flee Passahed (28) strongly made by Mr. Harvey in’ 1904 are not 
llth May; Bombay Sa- Carried out, it is not wise to spend the resources 
méchdr (61), 12th May. of the Board after the construction of very expensive 
roads a hundred feet broad. ‘The main object of the 
Board, as set forth in the City Improvement Trust Act and in the letter of the 
Secretary of State ordering the establishment of the Trust Board, is the destruc- 
tion of the centres of plague ; and yet though the Trust has been established 
in the city for more than a decade, no attention has been paid to Mr. Harvey’s 
recommendations and those localities are still as insanitary as ever. Mr. 
Watcha’s proposal to postpone the construction of the big road from Crawford 
Market to Parel was, therefore, quite proper. We are sorry that it did not 
receive any support from the Trustees of the Board. Now that Government 
have strengthened the hands of the Board by large grants, the public expect 
that a large portion, if not the whole, of the funds should be spent in effecting 
the improvements suggested by Mr. Harvey. The public residing in unhealthy 
quarters ought to organise a big mass meeting and protest against the avenue 
scheme brought forward by the Improvement Trust. The Bombay Govern- 
ment have always evinced their readiness to root out the plague, and hence 
there is every chance of such a protest receiving a sympathetic attention at 
the hands of our sympathetic Governor. [The Bombay Samdchar also, while 
strongly supporting Mr. Watcha’s proposal, laments that while most of the 
population is not safe from the ravages of plague owing to unsatisfactory 
sanitary conditions the City Improvement Trust, which has as its primary 
object the improvement of unhealthy localities, should diverge from its main 
object and spend money after schemes of secondary importance. It adds 
that the commercial prosperity of the City depends much more on its 
healthiness than on the existence of big and beautiful roads.| 


*48, “Mr. D. EK. Watcha has faithfully echoed the views of the native 
population of the city in the strong minute of dissent 
Rdst Goftdr (35), 14th he has recorded in condemnation of the lavish waste 
~ May, Eng. cols. of money involved in the scheme of the Bombay City 
Improvement Trust for the construction of a big 
trunk road through the City. From the very inception the Trust has evinced 
partiality for portentous schemes of questionable utility, and we regret 
to find it once more associating itself with the blunder to which it has so 
. often committed itself in ths past.......... The city is tempting Providence by 
delaying sanitary improvements which ought to have been carried out long 
before this.......... ‘Che Trust’s attention has been frequently drawn by the 
Corporation to certain insanitary areas in the city which are veritable plague 
. spots, but the Trust was unable to attend to their improvement through lack 
. of sufficient funds. If the grant received from the Imperial Government is 
devoted entirely to the construction of the contemplated trunk road the 
financial capacity of the Trust to handle the improvement of these local- 
ities would be as much limited as it has been in past years.......... . Though 
- we are not unmindful of the fact that the contemplated scheme would be really 
_ speaking a combination of a street scheme and an improvement scheme, the 
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areas wh irview ‘are-not fhe most unhealthy quarters ef the 
| iéity, nor’ do theyexhanet’ t Which:‘the Municipal Commissioner submitte 
. ? , °* > ‘gce ' >* : st 

of the well-known inhabitants of Cumballa Hill and 


ye 5 | l urgent:and immediate overhauling.” 
4) 49, “We draw.attention to a correspondence between a large number 
CP BeOS Pipeuy al ety | : ) : aap 
4, Alleged necessity of lay- the Chairman of the Bombay Improvement  ‘Irust. 


-angou ;a childrens’ garden he proposal to have a little children’s gardén 
atHughes Road (Bom- gppears to us to be a most excellent and reasonable 


ae iis SO Review (12), °° and it.is as surprising as if is most disappointing 
eee 10th May.; *Pdrsi (33), to find it so summarily rejected. The spot in question 

es 14th May, Eng. cols. at the head or north end of the Hughes Road has been 
oe | allowed to lie vacant'for years now, under the expecta- 
nd ‘tion of its realising some extravagant price for building ; meantime itis used 


‘asa dumping-ground for debris and rubbish and presents a prominent and 
‘ disereditable eye-sore. To convert this into a garden for the use of the 
children resident in this locality is surely the right thing to do with it. Such 
a garden is undoubtedly a desideratum, as is amply shown by the letters 
as addressed to the Chairman of the Improvement Trust, and the ill success 
: that this appeal in favour of:such a garden has met with argues, we think, a 
ie reprehensible want of the esthetic sense in the majority of our Improvement 
| > Trustees........... When the expenditure of lakhs and lakhs of rupees is 
H | , -contemplated on the portentous road from the Market to Matunga, it is 
ie difficult to understand the cheese-paring attitude of the Trustees in refusing 
hae the request of the Cumballa Hill ladies and gentlemen because of the chance 
| of their making a few thousands more or less on this spot, which is really 
unsuited for building on........... It is a pity indeed and a palpable blunder 
+o crowd the Board of the Improvement Trust with men whose vision is 
bounded by merely commercial considerations.” [The Pdrsz writes :—" The 
work of English Municipalities during the past fifteen years exhibits no 
more striking feature than the provision of play grounds for children. In 
Bombay, it must’ be confessed, our progress has not lain in that direction, and 
this forms one of the many handicaps to child life in this crowded city.......... 
The Improvement Trust have been handicapped by the necessity of playing 
Robin Hood—fleecing the rich but not always benefiting the poor. In this 
they have our sympathy, but they exist, after all, for the benefit of the city, 
and not simply to realise all they can by the sale of all the ground they 

are can lay hands on.’’| 


50. With the right of Municipal self-government are associated several 

| erave responsibilities. Those Municipal Councillors 

Comments on the sus- ond the people who elect them as their representa- 
i | ia, hha Rajépur tives, who after acknowledging those responsibilities 
= B sts 8 Samdchdr (61). fail to do justice to them, are indeed unfit to enjoy 
Bi | 19th May. that right. ‘This is an important principle, and it is 
) the duty of the advocates of Municipal self-govern- 
ment to see that itis not neglected. The public will, therefore, feel grateful 
to Government for the keen attention which they have been paying to the 
administration of Municipalities and the steps which they have been promptly 
taking to punish defaulters. No doubt each instance of Government inter- 
ference is calculated to be a hindrance to their progress, yet the people wel- 
come it with a view that other Municipalities may take a lesson from it. 
The suspension of the Ahmedabad .and Ratnagiri Municipalities were not, 
ee - therefore, objected to by the public. And looking to the grave nature of the 
a - ‘- -@harges brought against the Rajapur Municipality as set forth in the Govern- 
a ‘ment Resolution suspending that body, the public cannot but support the 
1 i action of Government in susponding its members for a term of three years. 
It‘is, however, open to question whether the course adopted by Government, 
‘of wholesale suspensions of these Municipalities at the cost of the rights of 
- “the electing public against whom not a single charge can be traced, is the 
hee ‘proper one: In ‘the case of each of these suspended Municipalities the 
_. .  .  “@lectors- were not given a chance of punishing their unworthy representa- 
aes “tives by electing better ones in their stead. ‘The present course of punishing 
es = for the fault of their representatives would have been a proper one only if 


ey had been given the chance of a fresh election and if they had then failed 
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to unseat their’ unworthy representatives i in them. But as iti is, NO such chance 
. was given to them. It is good that up till now the charges brought against 
the suspended Municipalities have been aecepted by the public, but in future 
there might arise occasions when there might be differences of opinion abont 
them. IfGovernment were to continue their present policy in such cases, 
as it appears likely, the constant application of that policy would endanger 
the rights of the public. We, therefore,’earnestly request the popular members 
of the Local Legislative Council to draw the attention of Government in the 
form of a question to this matter and to raise a discussion on the point, and 
thus to safeguard the rights of municipal self-government. 


*51. “The Rajadpur Municipality merits the fate which has overtaken it, and 

- ’ none, would feel aggrieved onitsaccount. If defaultin 
age Soy yo (39), 14th Municipalities are let off unpunished, they would bene 

ae disrepute and discredit on Municipal administration 
as such........... In the interest of local self-government, if for no other 
reason, all true exponents of popular rights should insist that no quarter 
should be shown to Municipalities of the type of Rajapur. We will go one 
better and suggest that when Municipal Councillors are found guilty of a 
gross breach of the law they must be hauled up before a tribunal of 
justice and punished for misdemeanour. It is a curious argument which 
is adduced by our native papers that the suspension of defaulting munici- 
palities involves the punishment of an innocent party—the rate-payers. 
Government are urged in such cases to dissolve the Board and to invite the 
people to elect another in its place. But Government supervision becomes 
indispensable to clean the Augean Stable, and temporary suspension is 
inevitable to put to right such municipal departments as are at sixes and 
sevens. ‘The affairs of the people cannot be trifled with on the off-chance that 
the new Board would be an improve ent onthe one which it displaces, and 
the possibility is still less that the superseding Councillors will bring to their 
office sufficient experience and aptitude for harmonious co-operation to enable 
them to purge the administrative system of their municipality within reason- 
able time after their election. Government by taking over charge of mis- 
managed municipalities, do the rate-payers immense good by placing their 
affairs beyond a chance of mismanagement and helping them to turn over a 
new leaf in municipal administration on the expiry of the suspension period.” 


*52. “The Municipality of Rajapur having failed to profit by warning 
: or example, has been superseded by orders of Gov- 
Parsi (33), 14th May, ernment. The terms of indictment are now fairly 
Eng. cols. familiar and are hardly worth recapitulating. In 
this case the charge even extends to a condonation 
of lawlessness and violence. It is impossible to say whether this is an excep- 
tion among municipalities or whose turn it may be next. The wicked 
municipality flourishes like a green bay tree till it is cut down and cast into 
the fire. Rajapur probably deserves all that the Government have said 
about it; the question is, was no procedure possible except that of conferring 
immunity in wrong- -doing until the whole organisation was ripe for being 
abolished? A municipality which is too diligently dry-nursed by the 
Collector Sahib is usually an anemic sort of affair, but it should not be 
impossible to find a happy mean between the two ‘extrenms, and by a little 
judicious admonition or discipline keep a municipality on the right path. 
These things would never happen if a more general interest in the affairs of 
the town were diffused among the chief inhabitants. It is when affairs drift 
into the hands of a clique that they go wrong.” 


08. Three candidates had appeared in the field for the Presidentship 

of the Surat Municipality, but one of these—Sardar 

Store—not having been properly declared a member, 

The Presidentship of the contest lay between two gentlemen, Khan 
rt erm pe nod Bahadur Burjorjee and Dr. Dinsha. Of these the 
18th May. omtenee “Khan Bahadur got;a majority, but as he obtained only 
. ... 16 votes, while at least 20 votes were necessary under 


the rules, the selection of the President rests with Government. The Collector 
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ble 5 be 50 states strict: tn’ the 
g a two-thirds majority. “Even in Bombay, we 
shah was elécted by the narrow majority of one 
possible to ‘arrive at anything like unanimity. 
ge the havters, be over-strict in their application of the 
nt in ‘eonnection with the Presidentship of the Surat 
ia‘ the question of the election of the third candidate, Sardar 
his ge idletias, having been defeated at the general election, offered 
imself and was returned unopposed at a bye-election. The Collector, 
. however, refused on some technical ground fo recognise the validity of the 
ection, whereupon Mr. Store moved the District Court. and obtained an - 
wrder upholding the validity of his election. Even after this order, the 
Collector has refused to accept Mr. Store’s election and that gentleman has 
_ been obliged to appeal to Government. We anxiously await Government's 


al 


. decision i in the matter. 
. Native States. 


....94. While disapproving of that class of journals which consistently set 
, the rulers and the ruled against each other, we 
Adverse comments on would strongly protest against the restriction of 

rabaite tar eae pe frank and impartial criticism of public questions. 
7th May. Sirtgoesith mouiae EE opinion that the strength of a government 
may fairly be measured by the amount of liberty 

allowed by it to the Press. The introduction of the Press Act in Baroda, 
without there being any necessity for it and in the face of complete harmony 
between the subjects and their acccmplished ruler, cannot be considered 
proper. None ever dreamt that the Act would be introduced sin such an 


ideal State as Baroda. 


YED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Orvental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 18th May 1911. 


*Reported in advance. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice ,explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH. 
Anglo-Indian Empire 
Bombay East Indian 


...| Bombay... 
eee Do, eee 


Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona _.. 


can Herald. 
East and West... 


Evening Dispatch... 
Indian Social Reformer 


«| Bombay... 


eoe| POONS one 


...| Bombay... 


Indian Spectator, Voice off Do ove 


India and Champion. 
Indian Textile Journal 
Kardchi Chronicle 
Kathiawar Times... 


Mahratta si 


Oriental Review ... 


Pheonix... ove 
and Military Gazette. 

Railway Times... 

Sind Gazette - ... 


Sind Journal sa 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
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A'rya Prakésh ... 
Broach Mitra... 
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Deshi Mitra - 
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Weekly. 
Do. 


Daily 


. Weekly 


Daily 
Weekly 
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Do. 


Do. 
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ee ee ee 


| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 58... 
-- Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 54 ae eee 


-- Maganlal Kikdbhai ; Hindu (Shriwak Ba- 


| Shawaksha H. Khasukhan ; 


Charles Palmer ; Anglo-Indian ; 48 eee 
J.J. de Abreo; East Indian; 46 ... os 


Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 55 ... ode 


Behrémji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi; 


P. J. Kennedy; European; 88 use ane 


| Ka4mékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 
drdsi Brahmo) ; 40. 


Behrémji Merwénji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi ; 
60. 


S. M. Ratnagar; Parsi; 47 ‘ei sue 
Chainrdi BakasrdiAdvani ; Hindu (Amil); 35 


Manshankar J. Chayya; Hindu (Visnagar 
Brahman); 28. 


Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LLB.; 
Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdhman). 


R. S. Rustomji; Parsi; 40... vee Son 


Stephen H. Kearsey ; European ; 63 “ 
Mr. Cowan ; Kuropean;50 ... ove 


Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; 


Hindu 
(Amil) ; 42. | 


Byramji Bomanji Patel; Parsi; 40 as 


Mrs. Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- 
didli; Parsi ; 30. 


Makanldél Mathurbhai Gupt; Hindu (Pal- 
lidar) ; 30. 
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Trikaml4l Harinath Thaékor: Hindu (Ksha- 
triya); 25. 


Narotamdas Petpswaniée Shethna ; Hindu, 
(Dashalad Bania) ; 36. 
nia); 36. 


Ichchhar4m Surajram Deséi; Hindu (Shri- 
mali Brahmin) ; 54. 


-rem:c6 


Som4l4l Mangaldds Shah; Hinda (alent 
Bania) ; 35. 


Burjorji Navroji Apakhtyér ‘Parsi: 62 ... 
Pirozshth Jehdngir Behrdémiji 


Marzban, 


| M.A., ; Parsi; 36. 
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Bombay. ‘ : Weekly | ‘ | Prémnji Kdwasji Mehta.; Parsi; 55... © ..- 
Do. Jamshedji Fraémiji ; Parsi ; 47 oe ese 


Bi-weekly Manshankar J, Chhéya ; Hindu (Visnagar 
Brahmin) ; 45. 


‘2 4 . . 


Jehangir Sordbji Taley4rkhdn ; Parsi; 36... 


Jagiivandas S. Trivedi; Hindu (Shrimili| 
. Oe 


i ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ ; 
Rést Goftér . 1.00 a. "eeel’’ | Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Pérsi ; 50 


S4nj Vartamin ... Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi; 
ee ese © : |: Parsi; 45. | | 


Shri Sayéii Vijay’. 7 Maneklé] Ambérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
. 33. 


Surv Prakisl | | Naginddés Daéydbhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 
AnGoio-Mara’tat, 


Dnydnodayi | | Rev. R. E. Hume; 30 


| 


Dnyan Prakdsh (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
, , | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. | 


Dnyan Prakash ... . da 


% 


Indu Prakdsh Bombay | ” Macht vo Yande ; Hindu ; 


Pragati... Kolhépur Bhéu Bébsji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
| ; Jain); age 44, 


Subodh Patrika ... ” Bombay ) Dwarkanath G. Vaidya; Hindu (Brahmo) . 


: 85. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 


AOS Tete OE ni 


O Anglo-Lusitano... Dr. W. Pais, L.M. &8.; Portuguese; 80 . 


ee te ee 


O'Goano ... FE. X. Furtado ; Goanese’; 50 
_ Ancro-Smnv1. 
Aina Hyderabad Monthly | Kirmaldas Fatehchand 3 Hindu (Amil) 8 50. 
Al-Haq Sukkur eee Weekly A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan ; 28; and 
‘ Abdul Wahdbkhan Ghul4m _ Rasul;: 

Muhammadan ; 48: 


Ldrkana Gazette ... Lérkana (Sind) — Isardds Bijléni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 


Karachi (Sind) Kisandés Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 


Lérkéna (Sind) ..., Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 24 
Sukkur (Sind) Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 33° 
Karachi (Sina) | | Jamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu; 87 ... 


é 


Bombay Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Br4hman) ; 40... 


‘Daudalli walad Hakim Magduballi; 
Muhammadan ; 85. 


Dahyabh4i Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
44, 
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Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 80... 


GusaRa ‘TI, . if 


soos one] AZ Ismail Kadai Muhammad ; Muhamma-| 1,500 a 
dan (Memon) ; 42. y 


59 |Baroda Gazette ...  ...|Baroda .. ~. Weekly ..,  ...| Javerbhai Déddébhéi Patel; Hindu} 1,500 aay 
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' (Patidér) ; 40. 

60 |BhératJivan ...  ...| Bombay ... | Monthly ... ...| DaySbh4i Rémchandr’ Mehta; Hindu; 800 

) | (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. | fe 

° 

61 | Bombay Samachar soe «D0. sco §=—_ noo Daily see _— ove| K@ikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji,B.A.;; 4,400 : 

| Parsi ; 42. | 

62 | Broach Samachar ooo] DIOBGR = see ooo} Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 one 500 | 
68 |Buddhi Prakish ... ...| Ahmedabad —«..| Monthly ... _...| Jivanlél Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Désal 1,250 if 
Shrim4li Bania) ; 34. | os 


64 } Cutch-Kesari ove ..-|/ Bombay... eoe| Weekly... ...| Damji Ravji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswél) 1,500 
| Bania) ; 36. 


65 | Kaira Vartaman ... .-| Kaira ese ovel DO sen ...) KRahdéndds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) | 306 


62. ‘ 
66 | Kéthidwar and Mahi} Ahmedabad oot DO, see ..-| Motilal Chhot4l4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 515 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brdhman) ; 49. 


| ) 
67 | Kathidwdr Samachar ...}._“‘Do., oe svet Oi ie ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Audich Brahman) ; 50. 


68 | Lohd4na Samachar eee} Do. cee oval 0. eee .»-| BApubhéi Kahanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 30 ... 700 


69 | Loka Mitra ese «| Bombay ... .--| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Maéanekji Barjorji Minocheher- 900 eS 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi ; 37. al ; 


70 | Navsari Patrika ... | Navsdri ... | Weekly ... —...| Harivallabhdds Pranvallabhdés Pérekh; 500 | ; | 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 37. | of 
71 | Navsdéri Prakésh ... ...| Do. = ok De vee = oee| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur; Pdérsi; 63... 400 | : 
72 | Political Bhomiyo... _...| Ahmedabad ia De we sae] Pathdn §=Nurkh4én Amirkhén; Muham-| 1,100 | 
| madan; 50. | 
73 | Praja Mitra sis eee} Karachi... «| Bi-Weekly ... ..-| Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan; 58 pied 275. | 
74 | Praja Pokdr ve = eee Surat v0 see] Weekly... «e| Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36.| 600 ‘| 
e 
75 | Prdtahkal ‘ie coo] Baroda — eee ---| Monthly ... .-.| Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brah- 900 ii 
7 man) ; 30. a 
16 Samdlochak see seve] Bombay eee = wos} Quarterly ... e+e] N. M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brahmin); 525 : : ! \ 
2 35. i 


77 | Satsang ‘es ‘en ---| Surat “se ---| Fortnightly ..-/ Manishankar H. Shastri; Hindu (Brdhmin);} 1,000 
37. 


78 | Satya Vakta is .--/ Bombay ... eee} Do. mee »-| Keshavlal Hariballabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 
45. 
79 |Surat Akhbar... .--| Surat eee eee] Weekly ace »--| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 54 -s| 600 


80 | Vasant ...  .«. «(Ahmedabad =—«..| Monthly... _—...| A’nandshankar BApubhdi Dhruva, B.A.,) 625 
| | LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Bréhmin); 41__... 
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81 Shri Venkateshvar Sama|{ Bombay ... ove} Weekly ee | Pandit Shri Vhidril4l; Hindu (Bajpai Br4h-| 8,000 
chéir, min) ; 40. : 4 
KANARESE. { 
82 | Karnatak Vaibhav oo-| Bijapur wee ooo! Weekly ... |G R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 800 Je 
| man); 44. 
| a 
88 | Karnatak Vritt ... ...| Dharwar ... ...! Do. “ae ..-| Krishnaéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu} 6500 q 
| | (Vaishnav Brdhman); 88. | | ; 

84 Caimi. 6 od Ta a oe oss} Gururdo Raghavenira Mamdapur ; Hindu 250 

(Deshasth Brahman) ; 48. 
85 | Rasik Ranjini ... .«.| Gadag (Dhérwar)...| Do. ei ...| Gaurishankar Rémpraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 50 
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Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman) ; 20. | 
Hari Dharmér4j Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 
$1. 


Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar ; ‘Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Hari Bhikéji S4mant; Hindu (Gaud Brédh- 
man); 49. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; 
(Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 46. 


Hindu 


~ 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
Bréhman); 44. 


Ramchandr4’ Krishni Kamat; Hindu 
(Shenvi) ; 38. 
Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 40. 


Ramchandri Vasudeyv Joshi; Hindu 

(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. | 

Vinayak Nanabhaéi Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 
smith): 45. 


Kashinaéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdawan 
Brahman) ; 48. 


K. H. Mudvedkar 


Hindu ; 
Brdhman); 38. 


(Deshasth 


Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ... 
Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 


Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 53. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Brahman) ; 47. 

Kashinéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 

(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55. 


Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Mara- 
tha); 50. | 

Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 54. 


Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 


Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 


Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, _B.A,, 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Bréhman) ; 38. 


Pandharinath Balkrishni Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 30. 


Yadav Balkrishni Bahdlkar; Hindv 
(Deshastb Brahman) ; 45. 

Jandérdan Ndardyan Kulkarni; 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 


Hindu 
Rémchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 26. 


Damodar Laxman Lele * Hindu (ChitpdAwan 
Brdhman) ; 32. 


Purshottam G. Kanekar; Hindu (Vaishya- 
wani) ; 30. 


Keshav P. Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 41. 


Lakshman Raémchandri Pdngdrkar B A. | 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38, 
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No, | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
Maratai—concluded, 
116 | Nasik Vritt see ‘ove NAIK se = ool Weekly =... ~—..-| Rangndth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas- 200 
| th Brahman) ; 31. | : 
117 | Pandhéri Mitrs ..._... Pandharpur (Sholé-| Do; ... _...| Govind Sakhd4rdm Bidkar ; Hindu(Deshasth} © 160 
pur). | Bréhman) ; 46, _ | 
118 | Prabodh Chandrika __ ...|Jalgaon (East Khan-| Do, we éae | N&rdyan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu(Deshasth| 300 , 
desh). Brahman) ; 48. : 
119 |Prakish .. ... «..|Satdra ... «| Do. ... ...| Rdmchandr’ Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit-| 400 | 
3 pawan Brahman) ; 35. | 
120 |Satyt Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri... ..| Do, ...  ...| Krishndji Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,300 | 
| Brahman) ; 26. 
121 | Shetkari ... me ...| Ahmednagar ...|_ Do. .»  «|Ganesh Krishni Chitale, B.A., LU.B.: 450 
- Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 
122 | Shivdji Vijays ...  ...|Sholdpur .. ...) Do. ....—..,| Madvaldppa Sangappa Devmale: Hindu| 300 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
123 | Shol4pur Samachar ah ae “a ae ae vss ose] Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdémathi) ; 53... 400. 
124 | Say4ji Vijayi ... ...| Bombay... - Do. 8 ...|Damodar Sdvld4ram Yande; Hindu} 95,000 
(Maratha) ; 40. : 
| 
125 | Shri Shanu wi a ee ed + oe. Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda| 200 
Brahman) ; 30. 
126 |Shubh Suchak ... seek 200s _ sot wee ...| Dattatrey’, Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 . 
| (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 82. | 
127 |Sudharak ... ‘ee ...| Poona ve ost DOs “i ...| Shrikrishnd Chintéman Chitnis ... ...| 1,000 i 1 ° 
128 |Sumant ... ins ...| Karad (Satara) ...| Do. pre ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 100 A 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 40. ye 
129 | Vichari_... oe ...| Karwar (Kaénara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 400 it 
| Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. mm 8, 
130 | Vijayi Mabratta ... ...| Kolhapur ... cost WHOGRIY - cvs ...| Bhujangrao gf Gaekwad; Hindu 750 bf Be 
| (Maratha) ; 31. Ae 
131 | Vinod a a .. | Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly ..-| Dattatrayi Ramchandrat Kulkarni; Hindu} 300 | r 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. : at 
132 | Vishranti:.. -. ...,|Bombay ... ...| Weekly... __...| Ramdas Purmdnandas Sli; Hindu (Sali), 28} 400 \Vige 
133 | Vishvabandhu ... ...| Kolhapur ... ee arr ..-| Balwant Krishna Pisal; Hindu (Maratha) ;} ~ 400 
29. 
134 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... --| Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 700 
(Gaud Saraswat); 22. , 
135 | Vrittasar... ae ooe| Wail (Satara) iu Weekly ee ee} Ganesh Ramchandrit Vaidya ; Hindu (Kon- 300 ! Mm 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. i 
1386 | Vyapari_... a coe] POONA wee wee] «= D0 ase -->| Nana Dddaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 | | 
man) ; 55. ) sf 
137 | Warkari ..- as ...| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly ---| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 300 w 
3 pur). th Brabman) ; 35. : i 
| 
PERSIAN. 
j 
138 | Eslah ie din ...| Bombay ... | Weekly... ..-| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 400 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 
SINDI. 
139 |avtsbisind .. | Sukkur(Sind) ...) Weekly... Shémsud-din walad. Mahomed; Muham) 500 4 
madan (Abro) ; 44. t" 
140 | Khairkhah-i-Sind ... .--| Larkhana (Sind) ...| Do. ce ...|Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 | 
(Khatri) ; 38. 
141 | Prabhat ... ... —_«..| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ...._...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45... 500 
142 | Sind Sudhar w»  oes| Kardéchi (Sind) ...) Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahurhal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 750 
143 | Sind Kesari bi ..-| ShikArpur (Sind) ...| Do. pa .--| Chelaram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
43, 
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Abdul Hamid Farrukh! 1,500 
nehy (Sunni) ; 44. , 
sharon | | (Sunni) ; 40. 
eee : eee Daily eee eee Munshi i Mahomed Amir Muhammadan 200 
77 oe ees (Sunni) 5 50, 
‘ee bee] DOs. see see] Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh| 500 
. Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 
ae “lw ee ...|Tukérém Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu 4,000 
HY (Jain) ; 80. | 
i wes aes Fortnightly ...| Sital Prasdd ; Digamber Jain ; 40 --| 1,000 
ose] Weekly... -o-| VAdilal Motil4l Shah ; Dasa Shriméli Jain ;}; 1,100 
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»> Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are- 
printed in italics. 
‘a | B.. The names of N pers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
oe above list is printed in brackets the name. 
- ©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
‘ List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A[ or @) is the last letter of a word,. 
i the accent is left out, and the short a (A = win gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
ine ag been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
a | _ itt Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 
he D., The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the- 
oe . proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Fditor, — 
ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE 4 
KONKANIM, iy 
444 | Echo sich sis ...| Bombay... .. | Daily od oe ee i 
ANGLO-SINDHI. 
53a | Trade Advertiser ... ...| Shikarpur ... | Weekly ... ‘ive sence eee . 
No. 32, the Editor of the Khojé Mitra is Bapubhai Parmanandis Parekh ; Hindu (Bania) ; 38; circulation 500. .. 


No. 44A, the Echo is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of the publisher. 
No. 64, the Cutch-Kesart has ceased to exist owing to the death of its Editor, printer and publisher. 

Nos. 83 and 97, the publication of the Karndiak Vritt and the Dhérwér Vritt is temporarily suspended. 
No. 108 is never regularly published. 
No. 117, the Pandhart Mitra is not published for the last few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff, 
No. 122, the publication of the Shri Shivaji Vijaya is temporarily suspended on, account of plague at Sholapur. | : 
No. 145, the Mufid-e-Rozgér has ceased to exist on account of financial difficulties, 
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Ee 
Politics and the Public Ads 


1. “For the first time: prot = te the Empire will be publicly 
bcd - recognised bythe inclusion of her standard in the 
PE raring A Mere Corotiation procession at the Westminster Abbey. 
ag standard-bearer for For this there will be universal satisfaction through- 
India atthe Corotiation out the length and breadth of the country; but we 


procestion. im London. are afraid, the choice of India’s standard-bearer will 


J dé m-e-Jamshed (28), 3 iC. 
ia Mas, Bie. Bs “if be condemned with equal emphasis by the public 
on ene _ back by the left one. Rightly or. wrongly Lord 
Curzon is the most hated man in India. A large section of the public con- 
siders that he has done India greatest disservice. We will not try to analyse 
the truth or otherwise of this statement at this juncture. Besides, if would 
be sheer waste of good paper and ink to open up old sores in order to convince 
those who have long since convinced themselves. If it were not too late 
even now, we would appeal to the powers that be to revise their decision in the 
choice of the standard-bearer. An obviously graceful thing would be to entrust 
the standard in the hands of the most senior or most ancient Indian Prince 
now visiting Hngland—or failing him giving it in charge of a past ruler of 
India who at least does not enjoy the opprobrious reputation of being the most 
disliked man in India.” [In the vernacular columns of the previous issue 
the paper seems to approve of Lord Curzon’s appointment. | 


2. This being the first time Their Royal Majesties hold a Durbar 
The Delhi Durbar in India, the formalities connected therewith form 
Gujardti © 4) 14th & Very complex question for the British Cabinet. 
May. One of the questions now being discussed by them 
_ is that of the crown which His Majesty is to wear 
on the occasion, inasmuch as the British regalia are not available for India. 
It is proposed to make a new one costing 9 lakhs, but in that case they are 
faced by the question of having similar ones for each of the Colonies. 
Of course, this can be disposed of when we remember that the Colonies are 
nothing but an extension of Great Britain, and as such do not require a 
separate crown, as in the case of India. Another difficulty is that the crown 
being an emblem of Sovereignty every British Sovereign will in future have 
to come down to India for being crowned. If, on the other hand, it is 
taken out of India to England the emblem of Sovereignty departs from 
India. To meet these difficulties, itis suggested in some quarters that it 
should be broken up after the Coronation is over. This would be considered 
highly inauspicious by the Indian mind. In our opinion, the best course 
is to make a newcrown as suggested and to keep it in future at Delhi. 
We are sure it will be worshipped loyally by the Indians as an emblem 
of Sovereignty like the mythological sandals of Shri Rama, The other 
question is about Durbar etiquette. The Durbar will merely be an imitation 
of the Moghul Durbars of old, but the real spirit of those Durbars will 
not be there. We would suggest that Oriental etiquette should be followed 
throughout and that there should not be a medley of Hast and West. 


8. ‘The volume of public opinion in favour of the prevention of cow- 
killing, if not killing all animals during at any rate 

The King-Emperor the sojourn of His Majesty George V in India, is 
should exprese & WiSh increasing every day. ‘The great need, as His 
that =foese ag 8 me Majesty as Prince of Wales observed, of governing 
et ee in i soled at India is sympathy. And what could better win the 
Pragati and Jinvyay hearts of Indian peoples than this proof of practical 
(43), 8th May, Eng. cols. sympathy with the noblest aspiration ofthe Hindu 
race? ‘There would, of course, be no compulsion upon 

the Moslems who may not like even the King-Kmperor to interfere with what 
many of them rightly or wrongly believe to be a religious duty. Nobody has 
a right to force compliance of others with his own views, however noble they 
may be. But if His Majesty expresses his desire that his loyal subjects in 
India should only abstain from cow-killing as long as he remains in India, 
even the expression of a wish may effect wonders. Such an act would touch 


In fact what is given with the right hand is taken 


the deepest and tenderest chord in the Hindu mind and would leave behind 
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Majesty visits India next winter.” 
“4. “The need for some form of protection for the growing industries of 
ee oe ae India, so fittingly recognised by Lord Minto at 
age the Central Asian Society’s dinner in London, is 
ve Lord Minto and protec-  gubject which is sure to crop up with increasing 
tion of Indian industries. frequency as the years go by. The points of severest 
98h May? Page al contact at present are in the textile trades where 
(42), 20th May, Eng. cols, these are open to the rivalry of every manufacturing 

country without being able to retaliate. With a 

| population of 315 millions and the most varied 
natural and mineral productions in the world, India could be, to a very great. 

extent, self-contained in so far as the supply of her own requirements go. 

Turn wherever we may, we find the infant enterprises of the country choked 

by foreign competition. Be it glass, paper, or matches the same is the case: 

the man who is endeavouring to build up a trade in this country finds him- 

self face ‘to face with gigantic foreign enterprises with enormous resources at 

their command, and only too frequently backed up with substantial Govern- 

ment subsidies. Is it any wonder, then, that we hear of so many failures, that 

* promising industries goemash after a year or two, or thai men with the 
requisite training and more than the requisite amount of enterprise despair 

of ever making the business they set going a SUCCESS ?.....+04. The spinning 

and weaving industry is subject to a foreign competition which would never 

be tolerated elsewhere were there the least. sign of aggressive tendencies. 

Not content with driving Indian yarn off the Chinese market, Japan is 

now said to be making a bold bid for a share of the Indian trade in cotton 
fabrics.......... The Indian manufacturer should by right have the first 

call on the Indian market; in other words, be should be protected to a certain 

extent from foreign competition in the class of goods he manufactures, 

As things go at present, he is left at the mercy of every foreign manu- 

oe facturer who cares to flood the country with his goods, and the result 
is that when the tight season comes round he has to close his mills, turn 

his mill-hands loose, and wait with folded arms until the markets revive,” 

(The Indu Prakdsh writes :—“ We do not know whether Lord Minto has 

joined the ranks of the Tariff Reformers at home, but none the less we are 

glad to note that looking at Indian affairs from the Indian point of view, his 

Lordship has extended and amplified in a right manner the ‘honest 
swadeshism, which alone was maintained by him to be just during more 

than one speech he delivered here during his Viceroyalty........... His Lord- 

ship is now reported by Reuter to have suggested in a speech delivered in 

England some kind of Tariff Reform in India, so as to further her industrial 
development and protect it against foreign competition........... It is also a 

sign of the times thatthe 7'%imes should support this programme of allowing 

India to have a Tariff arrangement of her own. What the real motive 
ia springs of this advocacy of Indian fiscal independence on the part of the great 

i. Tariff Reform and Conservative organ it is impossible to see. However, we 

i may tell them that howsoever Indians may be desirous of protection for their 

own home industries, still they are in no way eager to fall in with the 

Chamberlainite scheme of Tariff Reform.”’| 


5. It is satisfactory to note that the Times has advised the British 

) | Government to pay compensation to the Government 

The opium agreement of [India for the loss of opium revenue. The T dxnes 

| gree 16th May:  Zndia opines that no such step is necessary as the 
| Prakash a 19). 17th Sey ’ only party that benefited itself uptill now by the opium 
gapos. DINGY aching ' ‘trade was India. But if England wants to have all 
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the credit forthe moral fervour, why should she hesitate to pay a part ofthe loss ? 


Who forced opium. on China? Was it England or India? If India were 
allowed full freedom to have her own treaties of commerce or were she to get 


the credit of freeing a sister nation from vice, it would have been quite a 


different story. England must grant India ‘either commercial freedom or. 


compensation for loss ofthe opium revenue. The only other way to meet the 
loss would be to levy an import duty of 10 per cent. on all foreign goods, not for 
the purpose of protection but for revenue. Wehope some non-official member 
of Council would introduce such a measure in the Viceregal Council. [The 
Prakdsh makes similar remarks and says that the whole of India is anxiously 
watching how far the Indian Government succeeds in getting itself out of the 
inconvenient corner into which it has been forced by the action of the Home 
Government. | 


6. While the loss involved in the reduction of the opium trade with 
China will have to be borne by India the credit of 
saving the Chinese from the baneful effects of this 

Gujarat. (24), 14th poison will go to the share of England! ‘The main 
May; Sanj_ Vartaman question in this connection is that considering that 
(56), 16th May; 4st Tndia has in this case to cbey the dictat i 
Goftdr (85), 14th May; Jy 2 ROR 
Saydji Vijay (37), 18th England, who should make good the loss which she 
May. will have to suffer. The London Z'imes suggesis that 

the British Exchequer should bear it. We cannot 

approve of these suggestions. We would press for 
a complete independence being given to India in the management of her 
finances so that in future she may net be put in an awkward position 
financially, without her consent. Meanwhile, we are glad that India is free 
from the sin of forcing opium upon China and thus ruining a nation. [The 
Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—Now that the agreement has been actually signed, 
it is no use crying over spilt milk. India will be glad to see China saved from 
opium, but charity ought to begin at home. Itis unfortunate that the Home 
Government should not have cared to consult the Indian Government before 
ratifying theagreement. It is to be regretted that such an important source 
of revenue should have been cut off at a time when Indian finances are so 
badly handicapped that Government have to postpone undertaking educa- 
tional and otherreforms. If the English philanthropists must reform China, 
why not throw the loss on the British Exchequer? It is apity they cannot 
show a similar regard for India, where people are being ruined by drink. As 
the Times has suggested, England should assist India by recouping her 
losses. ‘The Rdst Goftdr also regrets that India was not consulted in the 
matter and that she will be put to great loss. The Saydjt Vijay makes 
similar remarks. | 


7. “The cynical remark, that in the anti-opium agreements with 
lies tie China Great Britain has been affecting righteousness 
20th Mar De > at the expense of the Indian tax-payer, overlooks the 

y precise relative position of the parties. It is China 
that has grown wiser. An autonomous India would not have been in 
a position to force opium on unwilling China. The question is whether 
Britain should force it on her in the interests of Indian revenues. If she 
declines to use her might in such a cause, how can Britain be blamed for 
allowing righteousness to take its own course ?......... Cynicism apart, when 
British Indian and Native Indian revenues ure in jeopardy, the richer country 
must make concessions to the poorer wherever they jointly incur expenditure, 
as in the maintenance of the Army. Do not the Native States offer military 
aid when they can afford it? Such help over the common Empire must be 


mutual.” 


*8, “The attitude of English statesmen towards India underwent a 
ane radical - change at the beginning of the fourth quarter 
Imperialism one India. of the last century.......... The departure of Lord 
| Pe aoe eformer Northbrook and the arrival of Lord Lytton as Gov- 
| ernor-General gave concrete expression to this 
subtle change in the. attitude of English statesmen. The causes of ‘Lord 
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i indications of it........... THe reaction, however, was not confined 
. in 2a brilliant essay entitled‘ Democracy and Reaction,’ Mr. L. T. 
as shown that a great change came over the English outlook on 
tions at Home and abroad at about the fime.......... It is not. 
recapitulate the proofs which Mr. Hobhouse has furnished of the 


fact of there having been such a reaction, as we in India need no proof on the 


‘point. The reaction has been most conspicuous in dealings with dependencies, 


though it has not been without its effects in the relations with the self-govern- 
ing colonies and within Great Britain itself. Its most odious development 
from our point of view was the race pride and race prejudice which it fostered. 


©The literature of imperialism,’ Mr. Hobhouse truly says, ‘is openly 


contemptuous—sometimes aggressively, sometimes patronisingly—of the 
“‘ coloured ”’ races, scoffs at the Liberal conception of opening to them the 
road to. self-development, and alternates between a sentimental insistence on 
the duties owed to them by the white man, and invective against anyone who 
inquires how those duties are being performed. Closely connected with 
the contempt for ‘coloured’ races, was the recrudescence of servile labour 
under the euphemism of indentured labour. As regards the practice of 


Government, the watchword of the reaction was ‘ Efficiency ’ which, as Mr. 


Hobhouse aptly says, is only another name for the old * Expediency.’ Efficiency 
was to be attained by giving adequate power to the expert official and ‘the 
man on the spot.’ Every official is assumed to be an expert in his depart- 
ment, the highest being credited with omniscience. Any expression of doubt 
as to the infallibility of official inspiration is a personal affront to the official 
concerned. Everyone must trust the official and the official is to trust nobody. 
The doctrine of the ‘ settled fact,’ as a product of the bureaucracy, receives 
some caustic criticism at the hands of the author. Against this mechanical 
and soul-destroying school, Mr. Hobhouse quotes with fine effect Mommsen’s 
verdict on the bureaucratic absolutism of Julius Cesar. ‘According to the 
same law of nature in virtue of which the smallest organism infinitely surpasses 
the most artistic machine,’ wrote the great Listorian, ° every constitution, how- 
ever defective, which gives play to the free self-determination of a majority of 
citizens, infinitely surpasses the most brilliant and humane absolutism; for 
the former is capable of developing and therefore living; the latter is what it 
is and therefore dead’.”’ 


9. ‘At the present day India has to pay something like £100,000 as 
her contribution for the Kast India squadron, and 

India and Imperial with Imperial Defence in the front rank of dis- 
— Dispatch. (5) cussion at the forthcoming Imperial Conference, and 
20th May. ceo adequate representation of India at it, it is hardly 
likely that any great consideration will be shown 

for Indian feeling when it comes to a question of increased contributions. 
The Government of India will be told, as it was told in the case of the Opium 
Agreement, that ‘ India will have to find the money, and no d—d nonsense’...... 
These are some of the fruits of the policy so lucidly expounded by Lord Morley 
in the Nineteenth Century when he sought to define the statws of the Viceroy 
as being little better than that of an Agent of the Secretary of State. That 
definition, very fortunately, comes just a little too late; for the enlarged 
powers granted to our Reformed Imperial Council, rightly utilised, should go 
far to neutralise the policy of governing India from Whitehall which has 
received such sinister emphasis during the last few years. If India, in fiscal 
matters, is to be continually taking her orders from the Secretary of State, 
then the sooner our Reformed Councils are closed the better. ‘There can be 
no use in discussing an Indian Budget when the Finance Member in India 
has to find the money needed for reforms dictated from England by imposing 
additional burdens on the people of this country. The Opium policy of the 
Government has brought this into lurid relief of late, and any attempt to 
foist an Imperial Defence policy on this country, involving an additional 
contribution towards Naval defence, csald only be described as preposterous. 


fad 


‘We have the burden of the lost opium revenue to make good before we can 
think of any additional expenditure in other directions.’’ ecu 


15 


10. “India will be represented at the Coronation in England though 
not as fully as one would wish. What is more, she 
The place of Inaia :, Will have the unique honour of entertaining herself 


the Empire. the newly-crowned Emperor and Empress. The 
Orienial Review (12), standard of India wilk have a place among the 
17th May. standards of the world, though we are greatly 


disappointed at the choice falling upon Lord Curzon. 
But we want still more tangible rights and privileges. She ought to have a 
place in the deliberations of the Empire, we mean specially in the Imperial 
Conference. Of course, she will be nominally represented by the Secretary 
of State for India. This can hardly be said to be representation. She ought 
to be represented, as she is at the Inter-racial Conference, by her leading 
men. How else can the statesmen of the Empire assembled there know the 
feelings and sentiments of the most important possession of the British 
Empire? It is said that the — for an Imperial Advisory Council will. 
be discussed at this Conference........... In the formation of the Imperial 
Advisory Council the rights of the Indian people should not be forgotten. 
They ought to be represented in the Parliament, but the British constitution 
cannot be modelled in this direction. The Advisory Council will be an 
altogether novel body and there will be no difficulty to constitute it in a way 
that is deemed to be desirable for the interests of the whole Empire. India 
can, therefore, well expect to be adequately represented in the Council. 
Representatives may be found in Members of Councils, and the selection may 
be made by election. We hope the Indian Government will press for such a 
reform at the Imperial Conference and the Secretary of State will endorse it. 
It will be a powerful and binding tie between the Empire and India.” 


41. In the course of a further article on Mr. Chirol’s ‘Indian Unrest ’”’ 
Mr. J. P. Wadia writes in the Oriental Review :—_ 
| ‘Tt was Lord Northbrook, one of the best Viceroys 
wagers “4k waa” that India has ever had, who said ‘There is one 
Detental Reotew (12), simple test which we may apply to all Indian ques- 


17th May. tions ; let us never forget that itis our duty to govern 


India, not for our own profit and advantage, but - 


teat for the benefit of the natives of India.’ But is 
there any one who will venture to assert that our British rulers have always 
governed India on this high and unselfish principle? Is it not rather true 
that in course of time they came to look upon India a3 a country where, as 
Mr. Gokhale once said, they were to monopolise for all time all power and 
where the Indians’ only business was to be governed as an inferior people and 
to have no other aspiration? The interests of the Indian Civil Service were 
naturally very often antagonistic to the best interests of the Indian people, and 
human vature being what itis, the Anglo-Indian possessors of powers and prero- 
gatives were hardly to be expected to sacrifice their own interests to the 
interests of the Indian people.......... Thus when about the end of 1898 Lord 
Curzon assumed the reins of the Government of India, the educated classes were 
already in an attitude of sullen opposition to the British administrators......... 
For far too long a period, those responsible for the Government of India had 
contemptuously ignored the opinion of the educated classes; for far too long 
a period ths Anglo-Indian officials had abused and vilified the recognised 
leaders of the people : for far too long a period they had shown a want of true 
sympathy for the people. Pea Happily for India and for England, the 
courage, wisdom, sympathy and statesmanship of Lord Morley and Lord 
Minto have quelled the forces of disorder; but it can hardly be denied that 
the historian of the future, while recognising the generous and far-reaching 
nature of the Morley-Minto reforms, will be constrained to pass the same 
verdict on them which Henry Buckle has passed on the vast constitutional 
changes made in England in the beginning of the last century. ‘It isa 
mere matter of history’ wrote Buckle, ‘that our legislators, even to the last 
moment, were so terrified by the idea of innovation that they refused every 
reform, until the voice of the people rose high enough to awe them into sub- 
mission, and forced them to grant what, without such pressure, they would 
- by no means have conceded ’.” 
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sak ‘with Rathprity nacdice difficulties 
ae sh statesmen about Imperial affairs, had 
th tay it his duty to administer a solemn warning 
to. the missionaries with regard to their aggressive 
——  Gonduct in Moslem countries, in a speech delivered 
ab th ‘ COs celebration of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
a“ 1 June 1900, It seems that warning has been disregarded and missionaries 
have again entered upon the warpath. A meeting of the Soudan Missionaries 
was. recently held in. London, in which the ministers of the Christian religion 
gave vent to their feelings of. hatred towards Islam in language and sentiments 
which would make the heathen blush with shame........ One worthy represen- 
tative of the Prophet who died on the Cross said that the blessings which the 
British nation had brought to the African Continent were turning into a curse 
because of the rapid spread of Islam in the dark Continent. We confess we 
never expected high, impartial and altruistic sentiments in a missionary. 
Owing to the very nature of his work every missionary is bound to be narrow- 
minded and intolerant. But he could have expressed his feelings in a more 
Christian Janguage. But what is the head and front of the offence of Islam in 
Africa for which the Christian Missionary pretends to be filled with so much 
indignation ? Itseemsto be nothing more and nothing less than this that it is 
more successful as a proselytising religion than Christianity in the dark con- 
tinent and has proved a special blessing and a boon to the negro race.......... 
We believe the militant attitude of the missionaries constitutes a danger to the 
spread of Islam inthe dark Continent in future years. Their corporations such 
as the C. M. 8. and the §S. P. G. are most powerful bodies in England and can 
always bring to bear enormous influence upon His Majesty’s Ministers at 
Home. The London branch of the Moslen: League has already realised the 
gravity of the situation and sent a memorial tu Government upon the subject. 
This is a good preliminary step, but hardly sufficient for the purpose in view. 
seeseeeee OME association should send one or two representatives to visit all 
the British African colonies and protectorates peopled by Muhammadan races 
In order to ascertain their social, moral, industrial and economic conditions. 
eeeseeeee A Yeligion which does not attempt to propagate itself is only half 
alive. Can the Indian Muhammadans search their hearts and honestly declare 
that they have done their duty towards their religion in this respect? We 
trow not.......... Are there none among the millions of followers of the 
Prophet in India who will, for the sake of Islam, fling to the winds all consi- 
derations of wealth and ease, social position and worldly honour and leave 
behind them house and home and friends and country to forward the cause of 
Mahomed’s religion in distant parts of the world ?”’ 
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13. An instance of what good influence liberal-minded statesmen of the 

type of Lord Morley and Lord Hardinge can 
ti Comments on the recep- exercise over the authorities in India is afforded by 
ee tion by His Excellency the warm terms of Sir Arthur Lawley’s reply to the 
Bre _ the Governor of Madras qenutation from the Madras Provincial Conference. 


Raties: Provincial" Con Sir Arthur’s speech was an echo of the noble senti- 


ference. ments expressed by Lord Morley. This is the first 
Bombay Samdchdr (61), Occasion-of a Provincial Conference being received 
20th May. in deputation by a Governor of a Province and 


: bi | we hope that the rulers of other Provinces will 
<a e follow suit. Sir Arthur frankly acknowledged that such a Conference was 
< saa _@ representative of the people of the Province and that its support would be 
abies -an encouragement to the non-official members in the Provincial Legislative 
-Council and would be useful to Government. These words clearly indicate 
the important part which the Congress and the Conferences are going to 
_play in the future history of India and will prove the erroneous character of 
Cie view Ahat they are no longer necessary. , 


*; 
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“#14, “Tt is too well-known that the cry for moral and religious 
education was in the beginning raised by reactionary. 
Religious education can- Anglo-Indians as an antidote ta the political 
not check the political awakening in India. And for that. purpose the 
i of Indian Indian student of the day was painted as present- 
Mahrdtta au), 91st ing @ very gloomy contrast to his predecessor. 
May. of some years past. We all know that there is 
: not much truth in the moral degeneration imputed: 
to the student of the day.......... Just a few days ago Mr. Claude 
Hill read a paper before the Royal Society of Arts in which he discussed this 
question of moral and religicus education for India. Mr. Hill wants 
religious education to be imparted in schools, but what concerns him most is 
the control of the Government over it........... Thus has Mr. Hill let the cat 
out of the bag, and he would seem to suggest that the proposed religious and 
moral training would be concerned with only passing down the brains of the 
student ‘right lines’ of thought, in other words doses of loyalty. We do not 
object to Government riding their hobby-horse of loyalty as long as they like, 
but the question is whether such measures would serve the end said to be 
kept in view, v2z., to stem the political and general awakening of the country. 
It is all, we believe, wrong diagnosis, and is likely to be followed by as wrong 
remedies. In the very meeting in which Mr. Hill read his paper, Sir 
Theodore Morison, late Principal of the Aligarh College, where religious 
education is being imparted, doubted gravely that ‘the giving of religious 
education was going to arrest that stream of thought and new ideas which 
were surging through India.’ The late Director of Public Instruction of 
Bombay, Mr. Giles, is still more clear on the inutility of this cry of moral 
education passing so current at present. He contributes to the Journal of 
the Royal Society of Arts, a criticism on Mr. Claude Hiuill’s lecture. 
He says that Mr. Hillignores the fact that a development of political and 
social unrest had taken place of late years in all the leading countries of the 
world and that it was, therefore, impossible that India should remain unaffected 
by it. If the difficulty of the development of India is to be solved, Mr. Giles 
thinks that the moral text-book offers a very inadequate solution for it.’ 


19. The Pioneer describes the position of the Indian student in England, 
the causes that have made him somewhat unpopular 
_ How to lessen the there and the measures to be taken to remedy the 
ingle : Me Indians into situation. We agree with the Pioneer in thinking 
Dnydn Prakdsh (AO), that if our educational system As brought to the level 
20th May. of the English system, if the Civil Service Competi- 
tive Examination i is held simultaneously in England 
and India and if oraduates in law of our Universities are allowed the privileges 
of Barristers in our Courts of law the influx of Indian students into 
England would be effectively checked. At present invidious distinctions 
are made in making appointments in the public service between men educated 
in England and those educated in India and therefore an ambitious youth has 
no course open to him to improve his prospects but toundertake an expensive 
journey to England and to pay highly for education there. We earnestly 
hope Government will take up the suggestions and open the portals of Imperial 
Service to men educated in India. 


*1{6. ‘If unequal combinations are, as they say, disadvantageous to the 

| weaker side, dependence must be moreso. If you 

England should pay the want an illustration for this, just look at the heavy 
cost of the Persian Gulf financial burdens which Britain has unjustly laid on 
expedition to check gun- th 4 [Indian revenues. The history of financial 


pss lati bet India and Britain is chequered b 
11). 21st velations between India and Britain is cheq by 
wee ee dark spots. We know how in the seventies of the last 


century, the cost of the Sultan’s ball in London and 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s presents was thrown on Indian revenues. The tale 
of how the dumb millions of India are saddled with military -expenditure -is 
too well-worn to need repetition. But here..is.a fresh instance, The other 
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‘that the cost of ae: ang Gulf Spe ~ pe ‘should be 
6 by india. The. ersian Gulf expedition | was solely due to the British 
lnience : : Persi in a “For some: urpose or other Britain and Russia have their 
in Ri : —" It was for Britain’s interest to stop the gun-running traffic 
Persian Gu f.. The importers of arms have no intentions on India. It 
would be palpably absurd to say that the importation, of ‘arms by the Afghan 
snd Persian ‘tribes from France and Germany was a menace to India. Tt 
na’ ce “ad in the interests of Britain to stop the gun-running in the Persian 
Bat ey saddle the cost of it on India?” 


“ae es 


et oe “7. « Iti 18 said that the princitite of giving commissioned rank to Indian 
Le. ute army officers will shortly be extended. Meanwhile, 
ae “Protest. against the we hear of a small draft of Australian officers com- 
training of Australian jng for training with the Indian army. This the 
jeans in the Indian (Qojonial Officers have been wanting to do for a long 
Pasa (33), Qist May time. Though there is no great difference between 
Eng. ale i! ’ an Englishman and an Australian, there is a very great 
difference between the reception an Indian meets 
with in England and that which awaits him in Australia. The Australian 
attitude being what it is, there is something exceedingly repugnant in the idea 
of Colonial Officers taking command of Indian troops. It may be only agenti- 
mental objection, but all colour prejudice is a sentimental objection, and 
while Lord Morley is lecturing the Imperial Conference, he would make an 
excellent point, and a telling one, if he declared that in consequence of the 
) Aa colonial attitude, he could not countenance the idea of Colonial Officers 
— | proceeding to India. There was some talk once (a vagueness in one of Lord 
Northcote’s speeches revived it) of an I. C.S. Examination to be held in | 
Australia. This was too ridiculous to make any headway, but the military 
contingent is the thin end of the wedge.” 


18. The Honourable Moulvie Raffiuddin Ahmed appears to be a queer 
and extraordinary person. He is a leading member 
Comments on the Afzul of the Moslem League which had taken a prominent 


oe eee kde mi Anene- part in the Hindu-Muhammadan entente cordiale 
Kesari (107), 16th May, ™Movement at Allahabad. But his actions are calcu- 


lated to excite bitter racial hatred between the two 

‘communities. The Afzul Khan festival was celebrated at Mahableshwar on 

the 5th instant. One Kasam Ali Jairajbhoy Pirbhoy presided on the occasion. 

The Honourable Moulvie Raffiuddin said that the Deccan was under 

Moslem rule for three hundred years and that the Educational Department 

should revise the text-books which gave a distorted view of the Muhammadan 

regume. It may be noted that in the report published, not a word is mentioned 

about the new hero of the Muhammadans. No one need again be told why 

every Maratha and every Hindu venerates Shivaji. It is difficult to gather 

what extraordinary qualities were perceived in Afzul Khan by the Moulvie when 

he started the counter-movement to the Shivaji festival. Hindus would feel 

glad if the Muhammadans would hold an Akbar festival. If they celebrate a 

festival in honour of Aurangzeb as a staunch patron of Islam, it would be 

pardonable. The Moulvie alone knows with what motive he is impelled in 

- holding a festival in honour of a person who is not fit to be mentioned, either 

; as a statesman, soldier or politician. We do not know whether the Moulvie 

h holds that he is justified in his action by arguing obstinately that ‘ Shivaji 

aaa . murdered treacherously Afzul Khan.’ As to the al!eged mistakes in text-books 

‘tee on history, he could have dealt with the subject on some other occasion. To 

take shelter under the name of Afzul Khan for this object is a sign of absurdity. 

Shivaji never desecrated a mosque or did anything that would wound the 

religious susceptibilities of Muhammadans. But on his way to Pratapgad, 

‘Afzul Khan desecrated the Tuljapur and other Hindu temples. We 

cannot but say that those who celebrated the Afzul Khan festival at Pratapgad, 

forgetting all these facts, committed a heinous sin, from the point of view of 
Men emeey Mahamrpaden entente. = 


racial hatred caused. peace-loving citizens to with- 
| Sudha pc Oy 1b draw their sympathy from the festival and evoked 
sth, May, ’ the displeasure of Government. ‘These things, com- 
| bined with -the abatement of the artificial enthu- 
‘siasm of the supporters of the festival, have, of late, reduced it to a 
‘mere form and itis expected that before long the celebtation would be a 
thing of the past. The relations between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
‘in this Presidency have been very satisfactory of late and therefore the 
Honourable Mr. Ruffiuddin Ahmed has acted very indiscreetly in celebrat- 
‘Ing the anniversary of Afzal Khan at the summer head-quarter of Government. 
It is really surprising that he should have found supporters for such a move- 
ment. However, we feel sure that the celebration of the Afzul Khan anniver- 
sary will not command the approval of thoughtful Mubammadans or be 
liked by Government. . The welfare of Muhammadans has drawn the special 
attention of Government of late and they should on that account show more 
circumspection in undertaking celebrations which might prove prejudicial 
to their cause. We hope that the Moulvie will restrain his antics in time. 
{The Indu Prakdsh also strongly condemns the Afzul Khan celebration in its 
vernacular columns. | 


20. Following close upon the report of the withdrawal of the Immigrants 
| Act in the Union Parliament of South Africa, 
The status of Indians ¢omes the report that the question of the status of 
and Asiatics in British Jndiang in the Colonies is to be discussed in the 
ag em Samdchér (61), Imperial Council which meets in London in June 
16th May. next. It is satisfactory to note that India will be 
represented in the Conference by Lord Morley. His 
great reputation for learning and rectitude will be of great use at the Con- 
ference, and it may not be vain to hope for good results for India from his 
presence. His Lordship will be able to tell them frankly that just as the 
Colonies enjoy autonomy, even so the Government of India is competent to 
frame laws for the protection of its subjects which the Home Govern- 
ment cannot in justice over-ride. If, in spite of all this, the Colonists 
do not come round, there is a great possibility of their conduct strengthening 
the hands of the enemies of the British Empire. Some of the European 
Powers are trying to win over some of the Asiatic States, and their efforts are 
the more likely to be successful inasmuch as there are no such restrictions 
in their Colonies against Asiatics as in British Colonies. We hope, therefore, 
that the result of the coming Imperial Conference will be to bring round the 
British Colonies to the path of justice. 


21. ‘‘ Between Lord Morley and Lord Hardinge we may shortly seo an 
ono ; end put to the South African trouble, one way or the 
Indians in South Africa. Other, His Excellency the Viceroy has not been 
Indian Spectator (1), slow to mark his own sense of the injustice done to 
20th May. ] 

Indian immigrants into other parts of the King’s 
dominions; and unless these subjects of His Majesty are promised fair treat- 
ment, the Viceroy of India may be trusted to remain firm. This is the only 
attitude possible to a self-respecting Government, and one which Lord Morley 
is sure to uphold. We wish Lord Crewe had been a little more firm in the 
first instance. He might thus have saved himself much heart-searching at. a 
later stage. It is no pleasure to the starving Indian to have to abstain from 
earning his bread honestly wherever he is found useful. But even he cannot 
be expected Jong to put up with a dog’s treatment.” 


*22. Inan obituary notice of the late Honourable Rio Bahadur G. V. 
Joshi, the Mahrdtta writes: —‘ It was his firm convic- 

Death of theHonourable tion that Swardj was the only means to India’s pro- 
Rao Bahadur LRG J re gress. He thus emphasised the point in his presidential 
A Sse (1}), address at Dhulia:—It is a fight—a constitutional 
Peat fs + fight—for a free constitution such as has been conceded 
to the self-governing Colonies of the British Empire and which has so largely 


helped to build their greatness, their strength and their prosperity. ‘The 


19. The Téenigths to which the Shivaji celebrations went in'stirring wp 
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is. essentially wrong and faulty and ‘tends to 

ep: us io’ yin the. ) ogres ations, aacling our growth and impeding 

nr-national ¢ “oes shy At-all events it is. a: system which can never 

itiate; much le i facilitate the transition of a nation to a higher plane of 

- dife, civilisation sid material well-being which is the only moral justification 

_ | @t#he British'rule in India, We ask that the system of autocratic rule be 

 meplaced: by a popular one that is existing in Australia, New Zealand, 

 Ganadaand South Africa. All experience testifies and all history teaches, 

- end as John Stuart Mill points out, the representative Government of one 

-people by another has no meaning and no reality. And we are’ convinced 

that it is only under some scheme of Swardj or responsible Government that 

‘we can hope to make progress and rise to the full moral height of. which we 

are capable. Under no other system, however skilfully planned, can we hope 

to rise in the scale of nations and in the fitness of things recover the proud 
‘position that once was ours in the forefront of the world’s advance.” 


23. His Excellency Sir George Clarke has taken some measures for 

| the purpose of checking the evil of drink in Bombay, 

There should be the for which the public of the city will be deeply grate- 

@ same closing time for fy]. We are sure His Excellency will not be slow 

i shops.” and foreign liquot- +9 remove some drawbacks in the working of these 

| Bombay Samdchdr (61), ™easures, which have been pointed out by a memorial 

17th May; Sdnj Varta- recently addressed to Government by the Temperance 

mdn (36), 16th May. Association. It will be remembered that His Excel- 

‘lency has restricted the hours of liquor-shops to 

ia from 9-30 a.m. to 9-380 p.m. But this rule is not uniformly carried out in 

yl practice and distinction is being observed in favour of English liquor-shops 

tending to encourage the consumption of foreign liquor at the cost of 

country liquors. It would not be surprising, when country liquor-shops 

are closed at 9-30 p.m: and English liquor-shops are ailowed to remain 

open, that people should be attracted to the latter. All shops should, there- 

fore, be uniformly closed at 9-30, irrespective of locality or quality. Another 

suggestion worth considering in the memorial is the desirability of giving 

greater powers to the Ward Committees so as to raise them from mere 

advisory bodies into really useful ones with independent powers. [The Sdn 

Vartamdn publishes a letter from one Mr. Dadabhai Sorabji Dalal declaring 

that with the exception cf some houses like Mongini’s, Cornaglia’s, &c., most 

of the so-called refreshment rooms which are allowed to remain open till 

* .. gnidnight are mere drinking saloons or worse and are availed of by even the 

lowest classes. He prays that such so-called refreshment rooms should be 
ordered to close with other bars at 9-30.| 


*24 “In our comments in the Mahratta of 23rd April last, on the defence 
_ of Government Excise policy urged by the Honour- 
_ Comments on the Abkari_ able Mr. Lamb in examining the financial statement 
Spend of the Bombay presented to the Legislative Council, we had expressed 
overnment. 
Mahrdtta (1), 2ist UF doubts about the validity of his defénce and also 
May. about the figures adduced by him, by a reference-to 
the latest Abkari Administration Report. We had 
expressed our surprise at the plea strongly advanced by Mr. Lamb, the plea 
of a ‘ rising revenue on a falling consumption.’ We were alone in advancing 
such doubts in the matter, and we gladly note that Government have issued 
‘a Press Noté on the 13th instant; to explain Mr. Lamb’s figures........... This 
Press Note clears our doubts as to the figures employed by Mr. Lamb in his 
defence of the Government Excise policy. The very untoward course adopted 
by Mr, Lamb is itself an indication of the difficulty he felt in advancing his 
proposition. But our contention is that the method of selecting a stray fat 
yearand astray lean year and making comparison between the two and 
drawing conclusions therefrom is extremely unsatisfactory. For arriving at 
a fair conclusion on a controversial matter like the spread of the evil of drink 
_®& longer period, say of 20 years, as suggested by Mr. Wacha in his letter to 
the Times of India, ought to be taken up and examined, Such an examina- 
«fion would lead to a strong indictment of the Bombay Government’s Excise 
“policy. Mr. Wacha examined the Excise reports and published a pamphlet 
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in 1888 when the excise ,policy in. India was being discussed in the British 
Parliament in which he proved that the shibboleth of ‘maximum of duty and 
minimum of consumption’ was a sham and a delusion. Has there been any: 
improvement since? To this question let Mr. Wacha reply: ‘And the more. 
I have since that day closely watched the consumption till now, the conviction, 
has grown stronger and stronger on me that do what you may, cry aloud as 
you may to the top of your voice through the columns of a sympathetic press 
in the matter of this abominable drink trafic, the Government of Bombay is 
incorrigible and irreclaimable.......... Many indeed have been the alterations. 
in the rates of duty itself during the last thirty years and more, with quite a 
regiment of resolutions of all sorts and degrees on the divers systems of 
pushing the drink traffic and raising revenue, farming, auctioneering, contract- 
ing and whatnot. But each and all have been so many make-believe efforts 
to allay for a time hostile criticism and generally to throw dust in the public 
and inthe eyeof the inquisitive members of the House of Commons.’ 
Mr. Wacha is not making wanton statements, but has based. them on the 
various Abkari Administration Reports. Taking up the lines of comparison 
laid by him, v2z., quinquennial periods, Mr. Wacha selects the last two 
quinquennial periods.......... The comparative table given by Mr. Wacha 
in the Times of India clearly proves that the annual average consumption 
during the last five years increased by nearly a lakh gallons for the Bombay 
Presidency exclusive of Sind....... ... By figures and facts Mr. Wacha proves 
that the ‘ plea advanced by the Honourable Mr. Lamb about maximum wad 
with minimum consumption’ is only a ‘ sham and a delusion ’.” 


25. The Jdm-e-Jamshed complains that a report is current in Surat 


that Government are going to raise the fee for 
A toddy complaint from tapping toddy from Rs. 4 to Rs.6 per tree and 


sags aa BS d (28) regrets that they are continuing their policy of 
16th May. ’ imposing useless burdens on this admittedly whole- 


some drink. The paper points out that license- 
holders of tree-foot booths have under the existing conditions and with the fees 
charged by Government no margin of profits left and hence though the price 
laid down by the terms of the licenses for pure fresh toddy is 3 annas per 
gallon it is impossible to get really fresh ¢toddy even for 5 or6annas. It, 
therefore, urges that license-holders should be allowed to tap at least 150 trees 
per year. 


oo We once more acknowledge with pleasure the deep concern and 
| earnest solicitude of the Bombay Government to 
iii of His gave as many lives as possible among the subject 


Excellency the Governors people from the deadly demon of plague........... I 
circular letter to the Press Ae Ragplabaaiugaes venti Plas 4 


ee ee, Excellency Sir George Clarke has taken a deep 


Praja Bandhu (34), personal interest in the important: subject of making 
14th May, Eng. cols. inoculation popular among the people so that they 
| inay be able to save themselves from plague, should 

it break out in fheir vicinity, by getting themselves inoculated with plague 
serum in time. In the light of fresh and further experience gained in the 
matter of plague serum since it was first prepared, every possible precaution 
is taken by those in charge of the work at the Parel laboratory to keep it 
absolutely pure from every kind of contamination. There is no doubt a 
certain volume of evidence showing that inoculation grants protection to the 
inoculated for a stated period as against plague.......... Besides inoculation 
there are other measures such as the destruction of rats and evacuation, 
which have been tried and have been attended with a certain amount of 
guccess.......... What is needed is suitable sites for health camps in a city 
like Bombay and in the mofussil pretty comfortable dwellings and an assurance 
that the property left at home by those who migrate to them will be duly pro- 
tected from thieves by the guardians of public peace in their absence. In 
order that such dwellings may be constructed to fully meet the demand for 
them, it is highly essential that Government should help the people by giving 
them all possible facilities in the work.. Wnfortunately such facilities do not 
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this connection it is a well-known fact that His | 
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r mt ae ric sete 1 ‘purposes’ such as building dwellings 
6 ‘situs tion is, if is still more unsatisfactory in the 
Oo build suitable dwellings which’ may be occupied 
< “BY SR6"poor portion of on > Bao on the outbreak of plague.......... We 
— -  BiOnestly be jeve that if Government wish to see- evacuation acting as an 
— effactiv pplement to inoculation, they ought to make quite substantial 
oa oo .. eRangee he present rules which ought to be liberally interpreted, as well as 
ee hh the rate of assessment charged for plots of agricultural land utilised for 
non-agricultural purposes by building residential quarters upon them. Hold- 
as ing as we do this view, we desire to draw the attention of His Excellency the 
Governor to this important matter in the hope that he will do the needful 
48 soon as possible.” 
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27. The Kaiser-e -Hind while appreciating gratefully His Excellency’s 
deep sympathy for the welfare of the people as 
Katser-e-Hind (29), exhibited in his letter to the Native Press advocat- 
dith May; Gujardt Mitra ing inoculation, endorses His Excellency’s views on 
mo idth May; Gujardt the matter. It then requests His Excellency to 
unch (26), 14th May; allow Health Camps to be erected on the Back B 
Surya Prakdsh (38), low Hea amps to be erected on the Back Bay, 
13th May, Eng. cols. so that even those who in spite of the convincing 
proofs are doubtful about the efficacy of inoculation 
may not suffer from the ravages of the-plague. [The Gwardt Mitra also 
i warmly thanks His Excellency for his sympathy and endorses his views about 
lee: inoculation. It then requests Government officials to get themselves inoculated 
i 80 as to place a practical example before the people, and urges Government 
to give every facility for the erection of Health Camps in the open. The 
Gujardt Punch also tries to impress upon the public the advantages of 
inoculation. The Surya Prakash writes :—‘ We have often written very 
fully upon the advantages of plague inoculation. We have shown that the 
mortality from plague among those who have been inoculated is propor- 
tionately very small; this has been proved by the statistics which have been 
very carefully collected.......... We have shown also that on a second 
inoculation the reaction has been very slight, thus proving that immunity 
has been established.’’| 


28. As evacuation is not always possible for all people, especially in 

: tinal Veils 103) the rainy season, and as the campaign against rats 
aoe ith Me Dnydn ( Pra. does not appear to have been so successful as it was 

kash 40)” iGth May. expected to be, inoculation remains the only effec- 

tive remedy against plague. The reason why the 

remedy has not yet become widely popular lies in the fact that certain news- 

papers produced a’€care in the public mind by their exaggerated versions of the 

‘alleged ill effect of inoculation while it was in an experimental stage. From 
ip the recent Press Note issued by Government it is clear that the authorities 
have made exéellent arrangements for prophylactic inoculation against plague 
and it is, therefore, desirable that at least those who cannot resort to evacuation 
should avail themselves of this efficient remedy placed at their very doors by 
Government. [The Dnydén Prakdsh expresses its approval of the Press Note re 
inoculation and writes :—It is clear that His Excellency Sir George Clarke feels 
very much for the people dying from plague and is trying his utmost to reduce 
the mortality from that pestilence. It would, however, be better if Govern- 
ment also granted facilities for evacuation to the people so aS to remove the 
impression that has gained ground that Government mean to rely solely 
-on inoculation to combat plague. They should also bear in mind—what has 
been proved by expert physicians—that plague has much to do with the 
economic condition of the people and that the scourge falls most heavily on 
the poor, the ill-fed and the ignorant. If the development of Indian industries 
~ reduces the number of half starved people in the country and the spread of 
education makes the masses understand the better the value of sanitation, 
then plague will surely disappear from India in no time.| 


. a 


29. Referring to His Excellency the Governor’s circular letter to the 
‘Press appealing for the popularisation of inoculation 

Muslim Herald (146), against plague, the Muslim Herald suggests the 
15th May. issue of a similar handbill signed by Hakims and 
3 Vaidyas as itis likely to produce a more lasting 
impression on the minds of the public in favour of the plague prophylactic. 


380. 


“Tf plague is a » preventible dis¢ase, we naturally ask, why should 
more vigorous and efficient efforts be not made 
oo and inocul- to bring about a methodically complete destruction 
Oridiial’ Review (19). of rats and consequently of the fleas that infest 
17th May. these rodents. The cause and agency which trans- 
mit and propagate plague being fortunately 
found out, it is but reasonable to expect that no efforts of any kind whatso- 
ever should be relaxed to exterminate the potent cause.......... This plague 
holocaust has and must at all times prove a source of intense anxiety and 
solicitude to the Government and the officials in India, who have no doubt to 
work against heavy odds and peculiar conditions of the people. Stillthe  ¢ 
duty of the Government is clear and straight in this matter and it is to be 
fervently hoped that under no circumstances would they stint or swerve 
from it, so far as considerations of money, the efficient supply of medical 
and other officers, etc., are concerned. Plague must be greatly mitigated, 
if not completely rooted out, be the cost and labour what it may. The system 
of prophylactic inoculation should be encouraged and extended, even by giving 
small doles to each person undergoing it, when plague may be raging.” 
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O1. The people of Wai being generally educated have readily taken to li 
Success of inoculation inoculation and have immensely profited by it. g 


at W4i (Satara). Editors of newspapers and many public-spirited men iH 
Vrittsdr (135), 15th got themselves and their families inoculated and iE 
May. their example was followed by more than half the 


population of the place. Only seven plague cases occurred among the a 
two thousand inoculated persons out of which only one proved fatal. The y 
sole credit of the humanitarian work of popularising inoculation in this town 
is due to the indefatigable zeal, sympathy and skill displayed by Dr. Oka “—— | \f 
was in charge of the inoculation work here last year. it 


o2. “The full text of the judgment in the Howrah Gang Case is now 
before the public. It is a very clear and come i 

prehensive judgment, remarkable for the extremely 1) 

Comments on the judg- ‘judicial’ manner in which the whole mass of hi 
ment in the Howrah evidence is weighed and the lucidity with which the i 


ese Avec (11), ist law of conspiracy for waging war is stated. We . 
May ; Kesari (107) i¢th ave already noted several of the points in the 14 
May. judgment which reveal the character of the ba 


evidence relied on by the prosecution for proving 

| the charges against the accused, and also the 
‘methods employed by the Police........... In recent political cases, the 
prosecution have invariably tried to make much capital out of cymnastic 
exercises, akhddas, wrestling and lathi-play. All these, it 1s urged, are 
evidence of the intention to wage war. The Chief Justice has, in his remark- 
able-judgment, made remarks on this point which ought to silence all those 
who look on such exercises with suspicion.......... It seems that in 
establishing the case against the accused, the prosecution was almost in 5 | 
despair and tried to catch hold of every rag of evidence that they could 1s 
come across; they did not hesitate to pervert. even the ordinary actions due i 
to kindnes? and feeling of charity into evidence of a nefarious motive....... '@ 
It is severely discreditable to the Police conducting the Howrah Gang ae 
Case that with all these ingenious. devices and perversions to make up 
evidence the case collapsed almost wholly.” [The Kesari makes similar 
remarks.] 
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Officers before coming to 


thi 'Benibey: Government has. pérma- 
OL onily > préhi hibited. ax Vytisantol procession in the 

en oration ee: ' Belgaum ’ "District, We win e all the communities 
ay88010 6 os mi i Pr aa eH wal ‘Bear | ‘in’ mind the Resolution of Government 
ees with:a view to check the inflaming of racial 

: ue eelings’and will co-operate .with one another. We 
ay: *Indu ag in this connection the Honourable Mr. Gibb 
ht “Mey, tor his candid report on the question and the 
mbay Government. ‘The Resolution was presu- 

_ > mably delayed because the Lingdyats had sent a 
dopatation to Government: The Commissioner had reported in January last 
on the question. [The Indu Prakdsh writes:—‘ We must ungrudgingly 
express our gratitude for the wise step taken by the authorities. If our 


friends the Lingayats have to grieve over this discomfiture, they have but to 


thank themselves for having allowed themselves to be worked up to a foolish 
position by a spoilt child of fortune amongst their own ranks. We have 
every sympathy for them and knowing as we do that as a community they 
are under normal conditions quite friendly towards their Hindu fellow- 
citizens, we have reasons to hope for re- establishment of good-will and 
harmony between the two communities.’ "| : 


$4, The harassment to which the drivers of tonya t in n Satara are being 

| subjected by the Police has forced many of the 
The Police and the onga drivers to give up their calling and the people 
tne conveyances at of the town as well as railway passengers are 
Dine intah (119), 10th experiencing great inconvenience owing to want of 
‘May. _ properconveyances. Wedoadmit that we must have 
| | model conveyances for our town, but at the same 
time it must borne in mind that everything cannot be accomplished i in a day. 
The periodical inspections of tongas should be carried out looking to the 
circumstances prevailing in the town and then much of the inconveniences 


to — the people are.now being subjected will be obviated. 


35. It was stated some time back that the Aeiuteani-lidam was going 

1 . to call a meeting cc Muhammadans to consider 
Government = should the steps to be taken for the celebration of the next 
consult older Police year’s Moharram. But we learn that the Anjuman 
has given up the idea of calling the meeting as it 


an decision about th 
y © has been found impossible to arrive at a unanimous 


next year’s Moharram in 


Bombay. : understanding in the matter, and it is doubtful if 
Muslim Herald (146), the Anjuman’s views will find acceptance with the 
20th wd Muhammadan masses. Ask any common Muham- 


madan and he will express his inability to say what 
is likely to take place next year. Under these circumstances will it not be 
‘well for Government to consult old Police Commissioners like Mr. Gell 
who have successfully managed Moharrar\ processions in years past without 
raising the question of Doctor Street? Wehope the matter will be finally 
decided after giving due weight to the rights and the wishes of the Muham- 
madan masses of Bombay. 


36. The Deshi Mitra alleges that as no arrangements have been made to 
clear the post-box at the Surat Station Post Office 

Complaint about the. after 10 p.m. and as the time of the next clearance 
letters posted at the Surat ig not notified, many urgent letters which are ex- 
Seog seared bese Mi... pressly sent to the Station Post Office by the mer- 
: Deshi Vitro (23), Tn chants remain there till the next day, thereby greatly 
May. inconveniencing the senders. It adds that though 
u repeatedly requested, the authorities have not taken 
steps in the matter, and it hopes that they will put an end to the grievance 
by ordering one more clearance to be made after 11 p.m. and by nobiring the 


time to the public. 


87. Even the Anglo-Iudian papers have shown their disapproval of 
% Government's policy of subsidising native papers. 
The relation of Govern- Recently, the Jagad Vritt suggested the boycott 
eet Ob ie of the whole Brahmin community because of the 
hee” conviction of Modak in the Kolhapur case. The 
a aR ca Pioneer has also disapproved of the way in which the 
Sulabh Samdchdr, the Bengal subsidised paper, treats certain economic 
questions. If the subsidised papers express senseless views on current topics 
they would put Government in a fix. Although all views expressed by 
subsidised papers cannot be looked upon as binding on Government, still the 
very fact that they are subsidised makes it clear that Government cannot 
disown them. If they declare that all the views of the subsidised papers 
are not binding on them, then it is no use subsidising papers. If they are 
binding, then even the wrong and misleading views put forward will be 
accepted by the people as those of Government. Government have to thank 
themselves for their awkward plight. 


~*38. “The Jagad Vritt has reached the climax of notoriety. Attention 
| was called in Parliament to its violent anti-Brahmin 
The Jagad Vritt i writings and the indirect encouragement given by 
a a : State subsidy to clear violations of section 153A. 
ndu Prakash (42), Th 
29nd May, Eng. cols. e poor Under Secretary had to shelter himself 
behind the diplomatic ‘I do not know officially’ 
and the doctrine of confidence in the ‘man on the spot.’ It would, however, 
seem that there has passed some communication between the ‘man on the 
spot —the Government of India and the Secretary of State and also the 
Ministry and that they have more or less realised the uselessness, for doing 
any good either to the people or to the Government, of these subsidised and 
therefore ztpso facto discredited journals, on the one hand, and _ their 
capacity for great mischief, on the other. We gather this from Mr. Montagu’s 
declaration that ‘apart from the experiments in Bombay, Bengal and the 
U. P.’s no further subsidies are at present contemplated.’ That is good. 
After making a foolish experiment, the best course in politics is to stop further 
experiments of the type, so as to pave the way to a complete retreat to the 
stutus quo. Of course, Government cannot have the courage to at once 
and candidly own a mistake and repair it immediately. ‘ Prestige’ and 
‘settled fact ’ come in the way.” 


89. The freedom of the press was one of the greatest benefits derived 

3 . from the establishment of British rule. But after a 

_ Difficulties of Native tine, the comments of the Indian press were found 
reals 16th May. unbearable by the bureaucracy and intolerable by 
the Anglo-Indian papers and gagging laws were 

passed.. Many writers had to abandon the journalistic profession since the 
Press Act of 1910 was passed because they felt that they could not write 
candidly. Some had to leave alone difficult political subjects and concern 
themselves only with religious topics. Orders have been issued that libraries 
should not subscribe to certain newspapers and some Officials force people to 
discontinue subscribing to the ‘ condemned’ newspapers. The views of the 
penny-a-liner who is hired to explain the views of Government to the people 
are being spread among the people. Itis a misfortune that upright newspapers 
who criticise Government fearlessly and lay the grievances of the people before 
them are being herassed on all sides. ‘The writers in the press are being 
shadowed by the Police in Kast Bengal. The Police had better read their 
articles than waste their time in watching the editors. Does not such 
action curtail the freedom of the press? ‘The newspaper correspondent is 
not a suspect. To treat him as one is neither wisdom nor statesman- 


ship. 
40. The Praja Bandhu gives as an editorial the translation of an article 


Reproduction in the on Indian Railway rates in the Kesarz of the 9th 
Praja Bandhu of an 
article from the Kesarv. 


i a oo No. 19 of 1911. [The Baroda Gazette reproduces 


(9), a the article from the Praja Bandhu.] - 


May summarised in paragraph 46 of Weekly Report 


con 142—7 
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sire thanks Government for sens ‘thet in future 
“the: paper be. supplied with all official papers and 
ach Press Notes and ¢ eclares. inter alia that its» policy 
aan. as always. been that of loyalty to Government and 
ga rat it jl always tried to spread that sentiment 
+s... among the public and to remove all misunderstand- 
. between G yernment and the people. It further declares that it has 
confined itself to Broach | mattors, and that it has refrained from stirring up 
| Te aC . animosity among the various communities. 
oe 42. Our readers will be pleased | to learn we eee have 
ee ea removed our paperfrom the list of disloyal papers 
ee i ae Basen Bom- and recognised us again as loyal. During the 
Jain (148), 14th May. nine years of its existence, this paper has supplied 
the wants of the Jain community and has now 
attained popularity. We are deeply obliged to Government for recog- 
-nising our loyalty which we hope will go on increasing in future. The paper 
is solely confined to religious and social matters, a true knowledge of which 
alone can teach us our duties to Government. 


43. ‘The Madras Provincial or rather Hindu Conference has passed 
_ resolutions urging upon Government the necessity 
et cestivanoons ree of holding the Civil Service Examination simul- 
Service Examinations and taneously in India and England and requesting them 
making the appointments to appoint members of the Provincial Service by 
. to the Provincial Service means of competitive examinations. We enter our 
te dT Ldth May, most emphatic protest against both these demands. 
get (99), 8%, The holding of the Civil Service Examination in 
India means the reduction of the British element 
in the Indian Civil Service, which means the weakening of the British Rule 
in India. We can never be a party to any such prayer, because we are fully 
convinced that if British Rule is an absolute necessity for India, that Rule 
must not be a mere titular supremacy but a vigorous force permeating every 
by branch of the Administration. The late Sir Henry Fowler, as Secretary 
: of State for India, in 1894, had announced to the House of ‘Commons the 
policy of the Indiah Government with regard to the simultaneous examina- 
tion in England and India, which was considered to be the final decision of the 
Government ai that time. With the persistercy of demand, there is, some- 
it times, reason to fear that even settled facts may be taken up for revision. 
He Of one thing, however, we are quite sure there will be no alteration in the 
ie rule during the Viceroyalty of Lord Hardinge. We renew our protest against 
a bs the assigning of Executive posts in the Provincial Service by competition. 
It would not ensure the choice of the most fit, but set an evil example 
throughout the country........... Two of our best men—Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
and Kazi Shahabuddin—were members of the Public Service Commission 
both of whom condemned the competitive system and recommended appoint- 

ments by benevolent patronage.” 


q | 44, With regard to the distribution of posts in the Grant Medical 
. | College and in the Indian Medical Department, the 

Claims of Indian Indians have always suffered cruelly, in spite of the 
e Medical men to professor- fact that Indian Medical men of the highest merit 
if a m lesan) Medical sre always available in large numbers. The despatch 
13 oe ag -Hind (29),14th Of Lord Morley recommending the appointment of 


1 May. Indian Medical men of ability to Civil posts in the 
a Medical Department has quieted the public mind in 
er the matter toa degree. Butunfortunately no steps have yet been taken to put 
the despatch into practice. In this country there are many eminent Medical 
men of whom any civilised country would be proud, and yet high Medical 
posts are given only to the members of the I.M.S. ‘he Indians cannot 
help resenting such a policy. During the Government of Lord Reay an 
attempt was made to do some justice to the Indians by appointing able Indian 
doctors on the teaching staff of the Grant Medical College and by appointing them 
a8 aeerery Surgeons. But owing to the weakness of later Governments the 

age. authorities once more snoosedad in securing all these posts for the 


the present staff has been proved to be unable. to meet the increasing demands 
of the College and the Hospital. Why not then appoint a large number of 
Honorary Surgeons? We-cannot help saying that the administration of this 
the only Medical College in the Presidéncy has given no satisfaction to the 
public. We are sorry His Excellency Sir George Clarke’s Government has 
not seen its way to abide by the just recommendations of the committee of the 
Syndicate cf the Bombay University. We, however, still hope that the popular 
members of the Legislative Council and publie medical bodies, whose hands 
have been now strengthened by the views of the Syndicate, will take up the 
question. 


49. “So at last a despatch, embodying the revised proposals of the 
Government of India, regarding the re-organisation 

Claims of Indian Engi- scheme for the superior service of the Public Works 
neering graduates to em- Department, is going to be sent, or has already been 
ployment in the higher gent to the Secretary of State for India!......... 


Repariant Public Works What the revised proposals are like, is not known, 


Sind Journal (17), 11th ®nd it is difficult to guess; but it is pretty certain, 
May. seeing the pluck and determination of the Indian 
members of the service, that, if their demands are 

not fully or nearly fully met, dissatisfaction will continue to be felt and 
expressed to the detriment of Government work. So far the attitude of the 
highest authority has been very satisfactory. The mere fact that they 
allowed the question to be reopened almost immediately after promulgation of 
the reorganisation scheme, is itself an eloquent testimony to the solidarity 
obtaining among those affected. It is also due in part to the fact that the 
agerieved Indians include a very large number of domiciled Europeans and 
Eurasians, who, for purposes of this kind, are styled ‘natives’ of India and 
share with pure or real Indians the good things intended for the natives. 
The grievances of the Indian College Engineers have now and then been 
referred to in the Press, but there is one standing grievance which the 
Engineers were, in the nature of things, debarred from putting forward and 
which has not received from the Press the attention it deserves........... It is 
nothing else but this, that having regard to the recommendations of the 
Public Service Commission of 1886-87 the number of Engineers selected in 
England for the Public Works Department of India is much larger than it 
should be, and the number taken up from the Indian Colleges is correspond- 
ingly too small. The Commission distinctly gave it as their opinion that 
natives of India had proved their fitness to ordinary Engineering work and 
that imported agency was only required for works of high engineering skill 
and for offices of control and direction........... It was fully contemplated by 
the Commission that the majority of the Engineers serving in India should 
be recruited direct from the Indian Colleges of Engineering or promoted 
from the ranks of upper subordinates. How far has this recommendation been 
carried out? In spite of the great advances made by Indian Colleges in 
point of efiiciency and equipment, the total number of those recruited from 
them, as well as of those selected from among the upper subordinates, does 
not, we believe, come upeven to 20, while the men selected in England 
number 25, 30 or even 40 every year. ‘The inequity of thi3 is quite evident, 
and if the Engineers, who protested, individually of course, against the 
reorganisation scheme of 1908 could not weil refer to such a broad issue, 
somebody has got to do it in the interests of the educated Indians. We 
appeal to the Press, to public associations, to members of Councils and to 
students of the Engineering Colleges to take up the question in right earnest.” 


46. “It is now approaching three months since the Conference on Sind 
Irrigation was held in Karachi, and we are still 

OFT TOE PES without information as to whether any proposals 

Sind Dasctte (16), 1th have been submitted to the Secretary of State re- 
May. | garding the line of action to be followed concerning 
the large irrigation projects which were ‘then 

discussed. As has already been pointed out, a difference of opinion existed 
between the Engineers on the subject of the irrigation projects in Sind, 
some holding that the dam and the canals should proceed simultaneously. 
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1 could Walt ior severe after the canals were 
, we “a r: yelieve, cS fact ‘ak at local officers are in 

| ig ‘constructed first, for the reason that this 
“8Cher aaa os would be tar more emunerative than any other. A most 
- ‘Hmpportant poi: nt i in shin dclide with this question of priority of construction 
‘gard comparative nerativeness arises on account of the insistent and 
- Gnereasing | demand for cotton from all parts of the world and especially from 
aes Faited: Kingdom. All eyes in the cotton trade are anxiously directed towards 
: ‘India, in the hope that she will be so able to enhance her output as to help 
in the solution of the problem of cotton supply. Sind in particular is 

ee attracting attention. Now the Rohri Canal could be constructed in sections, 
ey so that in seven or eight years it would bring under perennial irrigation 
Be quarter of a million acres or so of cotton, the produce of which would then 
be available to meet the shortage in supply of this much needed article. Ii, 
however, the dam were constructed first, not only would the bringing under 
irrigation of a corresponding area be greatly delayed but owing to the heavy 
outlay on so huge a project, if would be necessary to grow rice, not cotton, 
on the area irrigated in order to give the scheme even a moderate chance of 
becoming remunerative. This it seems to us is a point which has not been 

brought out and has not received the consideration it deserves.” 


47. A number of Zamindars in Sind write as follows to the Sind 

Journal :—“ Since the last five years, the crops of 
ke Alleged hardships of taluka Guni, Hyderabad (Sind), have so severely 
| Zamindérs in the Guni gyffered that the condition of Zamindars deserves 
ipa Téluka of the Hyderabad gome sympathy at the hands of the Revenue autho- 


Ker rerg wands (17), 11th rities......... While under the distressing circum- 


May. stances the libera:ity of the Government may be ex- 
t | pected to come to the rescue of the people, remissions 
a Of Jand revenue have been granted with too grudging a hand and in many 


iy deserving cases they have been altogether refused on the trivial ground that 
Md the applications have reached the Mukhtiarkar later than the appointed dates. 
: Crop inspection for the remissions is moreover made generally a month or 
fp two later than the crcp can stand and when in such cases permission for 
i reaping is asked under paragraph 16 of Specia: Circular 54, itis invariably 
a refused with the result that what little the poor ‘hari’ may expect to reap is 
i lost tohim. With the loss of crops and remissions refused, the rigour of the 
ta collection has of late become very severe, as we learn that the Collector has 
issued a circular that + the amount of land revenue not paid in time should be 
levied as fine. This will be a great hardship for the Zamindar and will only 
hasten his ruin. We would, therefore, request the Commissioner in Sind and 
the Collector of Hyderabad to show generous leniency to poor Zamindars first 
in the grant of remissions refused without proper cause, secondly to grant post- 
ponement of the land revenue liberally to such whose crops have suffered and 
ee thirdly nct to embarrass the Zamindars by levying very heavy fines, for any 
bi stray cases of unauthorised cultivation made out of ignorance or mistake.” 


Legislation. 


ie *48. “The elementary Education Bill has been referred to Provincial 
Governments and by them’ to Municipalities and 
Comments on the Hon- Local Boards, and their opinions have been invited. 


ee ourable Mr.- Gokhale’s d d 
} Cathpalecry - Education The success of the Bill, of course, depends upon the 


i Bill, favourable views of Municipal and local bodies, and 
me “Gujardti (24), Qist J 18 necessary in the interests of the diffusion of 
ye! May, Eng. cols. "primary education that Mr. Gokhale’s hands should 


be strengthened by strong public opinion on the 
question. A public meeting in Calcutta presided over by Babu Sdrada Charan 
a Mitra lentits enthusiastic support to the Bill. It is encouraging to know that 
ee Hindus and Muhammadans there are agreed on the main principle of the Bill. 
ee The recent Madras Provincial Conference also accorded to it its cordial 
support, and & spécial resolution was passed on that subject. The example 
of the fiwo capitals needs to be followed in other ape cities. The 
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Bombay Csrporition has referred the letter of Government inviting its opinion 
on the Bill toa committee, and it appears that there is a divergence of opinion 
on the subject among the Corporators. Some of the local bodies in the 
country seem to have already formed and forwarded their views. ‘There is an 
amount of misapprehension in many quarters eh ape to some provisions 
of the Bill, and it would have been better if systematic efforts had been made 
in time to educate public opinion in the matter. Mr. Gokhale ‘has taken 
every precaution to anticipate the objections to his measure, and no Bill 
could have been drafted with greater circumspection, and an ‘earnest desire 
to minimise difficulties in its way and conciliate shades of opinions on the 

subject.......... If is now superfluous to expatiate on the value and urgent 
importance of the spread of primary education throughout this backward 
country. The policy of Government is one of lethargy, and if we are to wait for 
them to make education free and compulsory, we shall have to wait goodness. 
knows how long. People must show that they are in right earnest, and that 
they are willing to tax themselves for dissipating the dense mass of illiteracy 
which hangs like a dismal cloud over the country. Hven to-day the municipal 
and local bodies bear thoir share of expenditure on education, and it behoves 
them to tax themselves further to spread education without which progress of 
any kind is impossible. The country is on its trial and special responsibility 
rests on the shoulders of the educated people. If we fail to rise to the 
occasion, the finger of scorn will ever be pointed towards us as being an insin- 
cere and unpatriotic people. There is ground, we frankly acknowledge, for 
difference of opinion on minor matters ; but the whole country must give the 
principle of the Bill its hearty support. It should be borne in mind that 
whenever compulsion is introduced, Government will have to bear a large 
part of the burden of the additional expenditure. We hope the Local Govern- 
ments will not be given an opportunity to drift along aimlessly on the plea 
that the country is not yet ripe and the people not prepared for the introduc- 
tion of compulsory primary education even in select areas.” 


49. Acorrespondent writing in the Moslem re the Registration of Charities 
_ . _Billremarks:—“ There are already innumerable statu- 
Comments onthe Regis- tory offences which common-sense does not recognise 
—— of Charities Bill. as offences. The Bill adds to them as after it is 
oslem (55),. 7th May, es 
Eng. cols. passed it will bo a criminal offence for even the 
most liberal and conscientious author of a charitable 
trust to omit (1) to send the instrument of trust or a statement of trust pro- 
perty to the Registrar or (2) to file his accounts within 12 months after the 
trust is registered and thereafter once in every year. Idemur to the creation 
of these offences. I think also it is quite unnecessary to create a separate 
Registrar. Hvery District Court has jurisdiction already in respect of such 
trust and I think it will be an improvement if the trusts are registered by that 
Court and if it is empowered to deal with defaults as a Civil Court.......... The 
Bill is notelastic enough, It assumes that trusts for charitable purposes can 
be easily ascertained........... The Bill does not use the term ‘ public trusts.’ 
Willit apply to a private trust for the relief of the poor for education or 
medical relief? ‘he definition of ‘charitable purpose’ in section 2 ought 


to be made quite clear on the point. The Bill is not to apply to trust property 


amounting in value to less than Rs. 10,000 or to incomes of less than Rs. 500. 
Who is to determine the value of theincome? The framer of the Bill leaves 
this question to the Magistracy. The Registrar is to prosecute and the 
accused is to plead that the Bill does not apply to him. All such questions 
can be better settled by a Civil Court. Theframer of the Bill has apparently 
no idea of the complexity of trusts and so he directs every trustee to file a 
schedule within six months after the Act is passed. ‘There are properties the 
scheduling of which alone will take ayear, if not more. Under the Billa 
person hauled up before a Magistrate may plead not only that the Bill does 
not apply under section 3 but that there is no trust at all or it is not for a 
charitable purpose or that he is not a trustee at all. There are very thin 
partitions between charitable and religious trusts. Does the Honourable 
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i Bt : i questions can be properly aebiasainad by a Magistrate ? 
: ght 1n expres term: me exem 1m pb Societies registered under Act XXI 
‘ot 1860. or under section 26 of the Companies Act from its operation. As it 
stands, it may. be held by a “Magistrate to be applicable tothem. The account 
years of charitable trusts. vary. Clause 3 of section 5 lays down that no state- 
Be seash f accounts shall be filed with the Registrar unless and until its correct- 
| bua ness” and’ conformity with the terms and conditions of the trust have been 
- ascertained and certified by auditors. Hasthe Honourable Memberheard of the 
- Dakor Temple Case? Does he know how many years’ litigation was needed 
to determine whether that was a public or private trust ?......... The power 
conferred by section 6 is a most dangerous power and introduces an amount 
of uncertainty which ought not to exist in such matters. Why is it impossible 
to say that the registration fee shall exceed thai leviable under Act XXI of 
1860, or under Section 26 of the Companies Act? Why is it impracticable 
to lay down a scale of copying fea or to say that it shall not exceed the scale 
in force in the Courts? Does the Honourable Member know that though the 
Registration Act was expressly passed for a particular purpose, and it was 
expressly said that it was not intended to make a profit by it, the public have 
to pay one rupee per every thousand ad valorem in addition to the copying 
fees ?......... The framer of the Bill most certainly deserves well of the 
public, but he will be rendering truly a great service if he creates no new 
offences and imposes no new tax. He should also be careful so to word the Bill 
as to prevent any inquisition under the Stamp Act and it should, therefore, be 
clearly stated that the Registrar shall not be deemed to be an officer in charge 
C of a public office within the meaning of section 23.of the Stamp Act.” 
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Education, 


00. It is now a universally acknowledged fact that various sinister 
Ha influences working on the minds of our students 
Hostels necessary to keep during the last fifteen years have served to produce 
— under supervi- political fanatics and anarchists among them. This 
: Sudhdrak (127), 15th has alarmed even those. who have been foremost in 
May. misdirecting the energies of our young men with a 
view to turn them into ‘ Patriots.’ Insubordination 
and impatience of control are the chief characteristics of the present day 
Indian students, and prompt and decisive measures are necessary to establish 
discipline amongst them. Religious and moral instruction in schools and 
colleges has been held forth as a sovereign remedy for these ills, but we think 
that it will avail little so long as the students are left to themselves to pick up 
ideas of Politics and administration and no eyeis kept on their doings and 
movements. We are of opinion that in order to safeguard students against 
being misled, it is necessary to impart to them knowledge about the adminis- 
trative system of the Government. It is moreover necessary to open hostels in 
educational centres like Bombay and Poona for those who have no homes 
| there and to compel all of them to reside in the hostels. Co-operation between 
Government and the public in these matters will go a great way in bringing 
about the desired end, and we would appeal to our rich men to build such 
hostels for students and to piace them under the supervision of Government, 
Vigilance committees such as are appointed for Indian students in England 

should also be appointed in our educational centres, 
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ih | | ne 51. Recent outrages i in the Deccan and Bengal have created an impres- 

Me sion in official quarters that the political fanatic is 
Separate moral text- the outcome of purely secular education. It has, 

books not : oe to therefore, been strongly urged that moral instruction 

meee _ eli aW- should be introduced in our schools to make the 

Ss Bee P present day student a peaceful and law-abiding 
eg eras a am), $th - ei 

May. _ Citizen. We are, however, of opinion that our text- 


oe “2 "'yos.. .2, .... books contain moral instruction in the form of stories 
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and didactic verses of our saints and that it is not necessary to introduce 
special moral text-booksin our schools. Besides, moral instruction and politi- 
cal fanaticism have nothing in common, and there cannot be a guarantee that 
those who have received moral instruction will neyer commit reprehensible. 
acts. The intentions of Government in introducing moral instruction in 
schools are commendable and the experiment might very well be tried. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that theoretical morality when brought to 
the test of experience is many times found to be wanting and the student is 
required to cast aside his book learning and give preference to worldly 
wisdom. ‘Truth, plain-speaking and justice are good qualities in theory, but 
in the work-a- day world falsehood triumphs, flattery is rewarded and justice 
is perverted as is exemplified by the acquittal of De Gama in the Bassein 
Murder case. 


52. The chief merit of the revised curriculum for the Secondary Schools 
is that instruction will now be imparted through the 
A mS ' = sh medium of vernacular and thus will save the student 
curricumam oF pecones'Y from the drudgery of cramming. It is, however, to be 
Schools. a 

regretted that no provision has been made for the 

Bakul (87), 14th May. , aan ; 
teaching of Hygiene. We bope the deficiency will 
be supplied by the introduction of lessons on the subject in the text-books. 
The revised curriculum runs mostly on the lines suggested for a National 
system of education some years back in this part of the country and it will, 
therefore, command the approval of all on account of its intrinsic merits. ‘The 
curriculum would have been complete if provision had been made for religious 


\ Instruction, but as that is not practicable parents and guardians must supply 


the deficiency with the aid of suitable religious books to be read at home. 


0d. The Praja Mitra wonders that while all possible attempts are 
being made to root out the plague and that while 
Schools should be closed gyacuation of the infected localities is acknowledged 
ss ve CD) 1Tth to be one of the best safe-guards against the disease, 
May. poatecnddietet the authorities are unmindful of the possibility of 
contracting plague at schools during plague season. 
At schools, it continues, school-boys and teachers from different localities 
meet together and consequently there is a chance of a school-boy or a teacher 
residing in an uninfected locality catching the plague by contact with a 
school-boy or teacher residing in an infected locality, and thereby aiding the 
spread of the epidemic to uninfected localities. Under the circumstances, it 
suggests, the best preventive measure is to order schools to be closed during 
plague seasons. 


04. The Prakdsh protests against the appointment of Mrs. Revde as the 

| Head Mistress of the Satara Girls’ School by the 

Protest against the local Municipal School Committee. It declares that 
apponenes. of a Nga the nomination of a Christian lady to the post is 
tian Head Mistress in the bund to do harm to the cause of female education 
Satara Girls’ School. ) 
Drakigh (110. 1a the town and suggests that some educated Hindu 
May. lady may be selected from any other district and 


appointed to fill the appointment. 


Ratlways. 


00. “There are some points in the administration of Indian Railways 
which are somewhat confusing to the average man. 

goes ere snoues ..seeee Thus, for instance, to whose benefit is it 
Shere Markiha Railway, od goods despatched, say, from Madras to Poona, 
Evening Dispatch 5), 8 ould travel all the way round vid Bangalore when 
17th May. _ to the ordinary man the nearest and the shortest 
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nara, pend di: Southern. Marétha iia aa started.a rate war or traffic competi-. 
with 4 og } "GLP. Railway that it should 
4 I gett a al ig its own longer.and slower route inetend of studying the public 
aa aah mee and adopting the shorter and quicker transit vid Raichur? But 
his is Ptprersatly, what is happening, if we are to judge by some recent 
of the manner in which heavy goods traffic is being handled at 
Madras. The distance between Poona and Madras is some 794 miles wid 
R [char while, if the longer and more circuitous route by the Southern 
Maratha Railway is adopted, we have first of all the long and tedious stretch 
of 625 miles from Poona to Bangalore anda further 219 miles from there to 
Madras, or 844 miles in all. In actual mileage there seems to be little to 
choose between the two routes, one of which is just 51 miles longer than the 
other ; but it happens that the longer route is also much the slower one, and 
that the 50 miles does not in reality represent the difference in the time 
occupied by sending goods from Madras to Poona vid Bangalore, and Madras 
to Poona vid Raichur. The real difference works out at something like a 
week, which may be nothing in the calculations of railway managements, but 
makes a great deal of difference in those of the trader who desires to be 
quickly served. This brings us back to our first point, namely, what object 
can the Madras Railway have in diverting trafic over their own longer and 
slower system, when the G. I. P. junction at Raichur offers them not only a 
sborter but a quicker transit? Is it that they wish to preserve the wile. of 
the traffic for themselves, instead of sharing some part of it with the G. I. P., 
or are they thus retaliating for similar action on the part of the G.I. P. 
elsewhere? The matter is worth investigation by the Railway Board, because 
not only does the M. &S. M. Railway offer a slower service to the public, 
but it accepts a.charge calculated over the shorter route, thus forfeiting the 
ae 60 extra miles of its system. The trouble, however, is that while it thus 
Bh feeds its own railway it takes a week and more longer in doing so than would 
a be the case if it shared the traffic with the G. I. P.; and the result is that the 
| merchant has to suffer in silence.” 
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i 96. All complaints about the terrible overcrowding of third class 
i, Bees : passengers in railway trains made at Council meet- 
| Grievances of third class jnog and in the newspaper press have proved futile 
sg hs? gaa tebe (40) and advantage is being taken of their patience, 
14th May. ’ ignorance and uncomplaining submission to dis- 
regard their many grievances. The preferential 
treatment accorded to European passengers on our Indian Railways has also 
| given rise to many protests, but they too have been left practically unnoticed. 
i Removal of the grievances of third class passengers and giving equal treatment 
i. to Huropeans and Indians on our Railways will have a more salutary effect 
te on the public mind than the holding of even a hundred Durbars like the one 
ae} to be held at Delhi. The people too have a duty to perform in this matter. 
He Let them start a Railway Travellers’ Association to watch over the interests 
{ig of native passengers and to voice their grievances. ‘The Association 
i. should have branches all over the country and should persistently try to 
| protect the interests of the third class passengers by representations and 
other means. 
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if 57. “Trath” writes in the Railway Times :-—‘ There is no doubt that 
He the Station Masters on the G. I. P. Railway are the 
io Grievance about low worst paid of any system in India, men of 30 to 40 


ay of the Station years’ service having to eke out an existence on a 
asters on the G.I. P. ‘niserable. and wretched pittance. The duties of 


ne gh al Times (15), Station Masters. during the last 14 years have 
. | 13th May. ’ increased tenfold while the railway for all those 


years has had excellent ~earnings and could well 
afford to pay this class a higher wage, but no interest has been evinced by the 
powers that be in the welfare of the Station Master.......... Officers come 
and go, but they go with their coffers filled to the brim, regardless of the 
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subordinates: who. have borne the heat and burden:of the day.as well or even 
more than they have. This callousness and indifference towards the -sub- 
ordinate staff appear to be impregnated.in their very natures. It is hoped 
that.this will catch the eye of the Railway authorities and that something 
will:be done for the Station Masters.” oe 


Municipalities. 


98. The City Improvement Trust was established with the object of 
i ie improving the insanitary localities of the city. But, 
the Trunk Road Scheme 2% 18 20W obvious, it has failed to effect its original 
ofthe Bombay City Im- PUrpose, and all hopes of its proving a boon to the 
provement Trust. - people have ended. Instead of taking up the work 
Sdénj Vartamdn (36), Of improving the over-crowded insanitary areas 
19th May ; Kaiser-i-Hind which are veritable plague spots, it has plunged in 
(29), 14th May; Bombay the policy of wasting its resources after ambitious 
heads o vn May; schemes which have not only left the city as insani- 
ane rk ee ee tary as ever, but increased the evil of the rise in 
house-rents. Its legal obligation of erecting chawls for the poor has not yet 
been accomplished, and the Trunk Road Scheme has been proved by experi- 
ance to be unprofitable for more than one reason. Still, instead of wisely 
using the Government grant of fifty lakhs in the improvement of unhealthy 
localities, it has resolved to construct one more big road, a. hundred feet broad, 
at an expense of one crore and fifty lakhs. At present the crying need of the 
city is not big and beautiful roads but measures which would lower the very 
heavy death-rate of the city. The entire native population is at one with Mr. 
Wacha in condemning the Trunk Road Scheme. And we hope the Bombay 
Corporation will make a strong representation to Government protesting against 
the scheme of the Trust and urging the immediate necessity: of utilising the 
money in improving insanitary localities. We also expect that the Native 
Chamber of Commerce and other similar bodies will take up the popular cause 
and make representations to Government in the matter. And if after all these 
protests the Trust does not change its policy, we would advise the public to 
organise a big mass meeting to protest against the Trust’s schemes of question- 
able utility. {lhe Kaiser-i-Hind remarks :—The resolution passed by the City 
Improvement Trust at its meeting on Tuesday last will remain for ever a 
dark chapter in the history of that body in this city. Wecannot help being 
indignant at ifs anxiety to embark upon schemes of lesser importance, in 
preference to the crying need for improving, at the earliest opportunity, ‘the 
unhe:lthy localities of the city. In protesting against that resolution 
Mr. Wacha did but faithfully echo the feelings of the public in the matter. 
The present policy of the Board is sure to prove harmful to the best interests 
of the city and hence the sooner it is ended the better. The Bombay Saméchar 
while further condemning the Road Scheme of the Trust observes :—In order 
to make the fulfilment of its original purpose easy and economical, the Trust 
ought to have first taken up the scheme of erecting dwelling houses on the 
considerable portion of land at Dadar and Matunga which has been placed 
at its disposal. By doing so, the middle and poorer classes among whom 
the plague rages most fiercely would have been drawn away from the over- 
crowded areas and the chances of heavy outbreaks of plague greatly dimini- 
shed. Besides, a great part of the population in the densely populated loca- 
lities having been thus removed the rents in those localities would have gone 
down and thereby lowered the price of the buildings which would have been 
ultimately bought by the Trust at a greater advantage than at present. The 
Parsi also protests against the Trust scheme in strong terms. | 


59. Commenting on the new road projected by the City Improvement 
Trust the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—" Despite Mr. 
Wacha’s opposition the scheme was adopted, thus 
wasting Rs. 50.akhs received from the Government. 


Sdnj Vartamdn (36), 
18th May, Eng. cols. 
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‘that while the poor and middle class people are in dire 


‘and suitable tenements the body formed expressly for provid- 
ing these-employés hardly earned resources in wasteful and useless schemes. 

i. eS RS as we Gas ES ae ae : se ; 

"is Computed that 80 per cent. of the total population of Bombay are 
dwelling in one room tenements. If the Trust was not formed to remedy this 
State of things, we wonder what was the object. It is the duty of the leading 

public bodies to direct the attention of the Government to such a state of 

things and to press the Trust for a definite and emphatic declaration of its 
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policy.” 


60. Referring to the recent discussion in the Bombay Municipal 
ie ? Corporation meeting regarding the best way of 
_ The best way of utilis- utilising the remaining portion of the Bhatia Baug 
‘ing the remaining portion the Jagad Vritt protests against building a urinal in 
of the Bhatia Baug (Bom- the earden, or utilising it as a site for a broken metal 


bay). a ete 
, ote d. Vritt (108), 15th depdt, as proposed by the Municipal Commissioner 


Ae 


is May. and expresses approval of the suggestion for the 
is : erection of an equestrian statue of the King-Emperor 
i George V in the centre of the garden as a monument of His Majesty’s visit 


to India. 


61. A correspondent writes to the Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr protesting agwinst 
A protest against the the appointment, by the School Committee of the 
appointment of Head Bombay Municipality, of men not knowing Hindu- 


‘dstes | of ay tel stani as Head Masters of Urdu schools in the city. 


-Urdu schools in the city He states that only teachers knowing Hindustani 


spre ted Akhbdr (147) will be able to bring about: the necessary improve- 


18th May. ment in the education imparted in these schools, 


62. The Punch Bahddur protests against the advertisement given by 

) the Joint Schools Committee, Bombay, calling for 

No outsider need be applications for the post of Superintendent of the 
appointed as Superinten- Bombay Municipal Schools. It is at a loss to see 
dent of Municipal Schools, why Moulavi Abdurrahman Bhaiji who has been 


is — Bahddur (144) acting satisfactorily in the post for the last year 
8th May. ’ should not be made permanent as Superintendent 


7 and expresses a hope that the rights of Mr. Bhaiji 
‘who is an Arabic, Persian and Hindustani Scholar will not be overlooked by 
‘the authorities. : 


63. The Jdm-e-Jamshed while strongly protesting against the alleged 
| personal remarks passed by Major Gordon Tucker, 
: Comments on the con- §uperintendent of Matheran, against Mr. Ghandhi, a 
a . duct of business in the j ember of the Matheran Municipality, during a 
ee : : mepee coer ggae ‘>, debate on the building’ scheme of Mr. Abdool 
a -e-Jamshed (28), | ; 
17th May. Hossain, observes :—The proceedings in the Mathe- 
! - ran Municipality show that itis not without good 
reason that public-spirited citizens decline the honour of becoming the 
- members of mofussil municipalities. ‘The remarks made by the President of 
the Matherin Municipality about the bond fides of the views of Mr. Ghandhi 
‘ were altogether unjust. We have great regard for Major Gordon Tucker, but 
'ifhe is under the impression that it is the duty of Councillors to support 
“silently. each and every proposal emanating from the authorities, we beg to 
protest against his views. As long as the Councillors are honestly discharg- 
ing their duties within their rights, no one has the right to doubt their 
intentions and to pass remarks against them. We, therefore, cannot allow 
“Major Gordon Tucker’s remarks:on Mr. Ghandhi to pass without protest. If 
BUNA ‘such things’ are to continue, it would be better in the interests of the pleasant 
ee “hill that the sole authority is.once more vested in the Superintendent. 


ue, eae © 
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64. A municipality being a popular body, we cannot see any sobatantiae 
objection to its proceedings being conducted in the 

wane ae Nang Ary vernacular. Recently the Vice-President of Surat 
cipality should be conduct- Municipality in reply to the request of one of the 
ed in Gujarati. members of that body to conduct the proceedings 
Deshi Mitra (23), 18th jin Gujarati as he did tot know English refused 
aa rig Prakdsh + comply with the request. Formerly when 
Sesief trated Collectors were’ Presidents it was necessary to 
conduct the proceedings in English owing to their ignorance of the venacular. 
But now when the President is an elected native gentleman and when gentle- 
men belonging to professions other than Law, Medicine and Government 
service have begun to. take interest in Municipal affairs by becoming 
members, it is but proper that for their convenience the proceedings should 
be conducted in the vernacular. We are sure that if Mr. Dahyabhai, the 
member who has raised up the question will stick to his point, he will finally 


succeed in getting Gujarati adopted as the language of the Municipality. 


[The Surya Prakash supports the suggestion.| 


65. The refusal of the Collector of Surat to recognise the validity of 
Suwat Miunicinal alfa: the election of Mr. Store as a Municipal Councillor 
Sudhdrak (127), 1Bth gives rise to important issues whether a Collector 
May. has any right to assume the power of declaring 
an election null and void, as also whether the 
disregard of the orders of the Civil Court by a Collector does not 
constitute contempt of Court. The wrangle that is going on over the 
presidentship of the Surat Municipality is likely to lessen the impor- 
tance of the new concession in the eyes of the people. ‘The incident 
makes us to apprehend about the smooth working of the official machinery 
when its judicial and executive functions come to be separated in the 
future. 


66. It was hoped that the warning given to the Ratnagiri Municipality 
and the suspension of the Ahmedabad Municipality 
Comments on the sus- would serve as a warning to other Municipalities in 


pension of the Rajaépur the Presidency, but unfortunately the personal 
(Ratnagiri) Municipality. 


Mar Veith ar (138), ae to the detriment of the cause of local self-government. 


May. Weare sorry that the Rajapur Municipality has 

been suspended, but a perusal of the charges 
brought against it quite convinces the reader of the justice of the step taken 
by Government. [The Vrittsdr writes :—The suspension of one Municipality 
after another in our Presidency makes us apprehensive as to whether we 
are to be completely divested of the right of local self-government for not 
being found worthy of it. Allthe Municipal troubles arise out of incompe- 
tent members being returned to the Municipalities and similar men 
being nominated by Government. We hope in future both Government 
and people will be careful to entrust municipal affairs to men worthy of 
their trust. | 


Native States. 


67. We hear that a Press Act is going to be introduced in Baroda. 

| Such an Act is uncalled-for in such a peaceful State. 

aioe Act in the Baroda Jn our opinion, such an Act is likely to stifle the 
ate. only means of gauging public opinion. One cannot 

1 is Ger Prakash (20), understand why so énlightened a Prince as the 
Gaekwar who is always anxious to keep himself in 

touch with public opinion and who has conferred the privilege of a Legislative 


Council on his subjects should introduce this Act. 


68. The Raja of Dhar was installed in December 1907 and since then 

he has introduced many reforms in his State. He 

Appointment ™ *s established on the 5th of May last an Advisory 

Raja of Council by the Qouncil consisting of seven members excluding the 
aja of Dhar. Donald BAe MPa 

Kesaut (107), 16th May. resident and the Vice-President. The Raja and 


nls LaWeS 3 are the President and the Vice-President 
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Khandesh Samackir 

Khandesh Vaibhav 

} Madhukar ».. -  «» 

Maharashtra Vritt 

Moda Vritt iti 
Mumbai Vaibhav — 


Mumbai Vutt- ... 
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Bombay 


| Islémpur (Sétéra)...| Fortnightly 
“s:| Belgaum ... —...| Weekly ~. 
..-| Chikodi (Belgaum).| Do. ... 
| Chiplun (Ratné-} Do.  ... 
giri), 

---| Belgaum ... ‘i aes oie 
...| Karad (Sdtdra) ...) Do. ose 
»»-| Poona ona ...| Monthly ... 


Do. 


Wai (Satara) ..; Monthly ... 
Dharwar ... +] Weekly... 
Bombay ... J Do. “ 
Ahmednagar “ Do. sui 
Ps as ee a 
Kolhapur ... svat Aa vse 
Ahmednagar AO ae * eee 
Bombay ... ron ee ee 
Sholapur ... eat: me. se 
Bombay ... | Do. su 
Poona ev ve mee SO scl 
Do. o0e veel an 
Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly 
desh). 
Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly... 
desh). 
Belgaum ... ...| Weekly... 
Wai (Satara) eee Do. eee 
Bombay eee eee Daily eee 
Do. aan.c’, 00s] WOBELY — 000 
| Poona ose eee | Do. | eee 


ss 


eee 


Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
| Bréhman) ; 20. 
Hari Dharmard4j Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 
81. 


Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Braéhman) ; 28. 

Hari Bhikdji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
man); 49. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khéadilkar ; 
(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 46. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 44. 


Hindu 


Ramchandri Krishni Kamat; Hindu 
(Shenvi) ; 88. . 

Jagannéth Béldji Sapre; Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 40. 


Raémchandri Vasudev 
(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. 


Joshi; Hindu 


Vinayak Nanabhéi Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 
smith): 45. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Kk. H. Mudvedkar 
Brahman); 38. 


Hindu; (Deshasth 


Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ... 
Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (M4li) ; 24 . 


Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 53. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 
Brahman) ; 47. 


Kashinath Bahiravy  Limaye; 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55, 


Hindu 


Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Mara- 
tha); 50. 
Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 54. 


Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; 
(Deshusth Brahman) ; 40. 


Hindu 
Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth 
Brahman); 43. 


Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A. 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Bréhman) ; 38, 


Pandharinaéth Balkrishni Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 380. 


Yadav  Balkrishnit SBahdalkar; Hind 
(Deshastb Bréhman); 45. 
Janaérdan : Nardyan Ktlkarni; Hindu 


(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 26. 7 


Damodar Laxman Lele « Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 82. 


Purshottain G. Kanekar; Hindu (Vaishya- 
wani) ; 30, 


Keshav P. Mehendale; 


Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brihman) ; 41. | 


Lakshman Rémchandri Pangdrkar BA. : 


Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38. 
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‘No, | Name:ot Publication. Wheré Published. | - dition. Name, caste and age of Baitor, °° | Gx 
| Manara3—coneluded. eer : 
Caa6 | Wasik Veith we. we Nésik |. ws Weekly... <<: Rangndth Vishnu Kéle ; Hindu (Konkanas| 200 
7 th Brahman) ; 31. 
‘117: | Pandhéri Mitr’ ... ...| Pandharpur (Shola-| Do; vss ...| Govind Sakhaér4m Bidkar : Hindu (Deshasth 150 
pur), | Brahman) ; 46. 
118 | Prabodh Chandrika © ...|Jalgaon (Hast Khén-| Do. ... _...|Ndrdéyan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu(Deshasth| 300- 
e desh), | , Brahman) ; 48. 
119 | Prakdsh .» eee | batara aso} 0. , oes ...| Ramchandré, Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 
| pawan Brahman) ; 35. é 
120 | Satys Shodhak ... ...| Ratndgiri...  ...). Do, .» eee] Krishn4ji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 1,300 
| Brahman) ; 26. 
121 |Shetkari ...  ... ---| Ahmednagar —...|_ Do. .. {Ganesh Krishn’ Chitale, B.A., LL.B.;} 490 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 
| 
122 | Shivdji Vijayt ... ...| Sholapur ... soot LU. ace ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 300 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
123 | Shol4pur Samachar vest 190. eve i a ons ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 53.. 400 
124 | Saydji Vijayd ...| Bombay... -{ Do. ove ...|D&modar Sdvldr4m Yande; Hindu} 5,000 
(Maratha) ; 40 
125 | Shri Shanu ra ee eee sel DOs dis ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle ; ; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brahman) ; 30. 
126 | Shubh Suchak ... ‘ist Ss ‘on poe Wee wii ...| Dattatrey’ Ramchandri Chitale; Hindu 200 
| (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 
127 | Sudharak ... ive ...| Poona bea jest. — ...| Shrikrishn&i Chintéman Chitnis ... ot he 
128 |Sumant ... sei ...| Karad (Satéra) .../ Do. sag ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 100 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 
129 | Vichari_ ... wha ...| Karwar (Kdénara) ,..| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh ‘xbaul Karim ; 400 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 
130 | Vijayi Mahratta ... ...| Kolhapur ... | Weekly =. ...| Bhujangrao T. Géekwad; Hindu 750 
em (Maratha) ; 31. 
131 | Vinod sek eae | Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Dattatrayi Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 300 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 
132 | Vishranti ... aa ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ...  ...| Ramdas Purmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28 400 
133 | Vishvabandhu ... ...| Kolhapur... soo} Weekly as. ..-| Balwant Krishna Pisal ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 400 
29. 
134 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...| Bombay ... a Monthly ... ..| Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 700 
| | (Gaud Saéraswat) ; 22. 
135 | Vrittasar... see coe] Wail (Satdra) ‘oan Weekly ons eee} Ganesh eee Vaidya ; Hindu (Kon- 300 
kanasth Bréhman) ; 43. 
136 | Vydpari ... ssi .--| Poona oe oat: aaOs eas -»+, Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-| 500 
man) ; 55. 
137-| Warkari ..- nae ...| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly .»-| Vitbal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 300 
pur). th Brdbman) ; 35 
PERSIAN. 
138 | Eslah ee wi ...| Bombay ... .--| Weekly ... ...| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli ; Persian Muham- 400 
‘madan (Shiah) ; 35. 
SINDI. 
139 | A’ft4b-i-Sind ar: ...| Sukkur (Sind) — Weekly... ...| Shéms-ud-din walad Mahamad ; - ansaae 500 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 
140 | Khairkhéh.i-Sind ... ...| L4rkhdna (Sind) ...) Do. sen ..«| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 700 
(Khatri); 38. 
141 | Prabhat ...° ...  -| Hyderabad (Sind)... Bi-weekly... _...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
142 | Sind Sudhér w..- ee Kardchi (Sind) ...) Weekly ...  ...| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 750 
143 | Sind Kesari eee .--| ShikArpur (Sind) ...| Do. eee ...| Chela4ram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
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eee eee] Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh| 1,500 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44.) | 


| Gees al, Cy dag CP ons "oh Husain Muhammadan 400 


20. i Daily eee eae Munshi Mahomed Amir Muhammadan 200 
(Sunni) ; 50, | 


sss 2 oval DB. i. ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh| 500 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44 


ies | Weekly ...° ...| Tukdrdm Hanmantrao Yadav; MHindu} 4,000 
(Jain) ; 30. 


see ...| Fortnightly --.| Sital Prasad ; Digamber Jain ; 40 — eee} 1,000 
160 |JainSaméchér ... ...| Ahmedabad _—...| Weekly... _...| VAdildl Motildl Shah; DagaShrimili Jain ;| 1,100 
| 30. 


~ 


a Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which ate 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed_in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. : 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Si[ or ’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, itis printed with a mark over it to indicate th# it is short, thus—¢ 


D. ‘The figires giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 

ANGLO- PORTUGUESE , 
KonKANIM, 
444 | Echo 7 i ...| Bombay ... .. | Daily its ‘a iene ie 
ANGLO-SINDHI. 
53a | Trade Advertiser ... ...| shikarpur ... | Weekly... eee ninsés ) is 
SInDI. , 
1434 | Zemindar Gazette ..-| Mirpur Khas (Sind) Do. es ...| Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sordarangani; 600 
Hindu (Amil) ; 30. 


No. 32, the Editor of the Khajé Mitra is Bapubhai Parménandas Parekh ; Hindu (Bania) ; 33; circulation 500. 
No, 44A, the Echo is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of the publisher. 

No. 64, the Cutch-Kesari has ceased to exist owing to the death of its Editor, printer and publisher. 

Nos. 83.and 97, the publication of the Karndtak Vritt and the Dhdrwér Vritt is temporarily suspended. 

No. 108 is never regularly published. 

No. 117, the Pandhart Mitra is not published for the last few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff. 
No. 122, the publication of the Shra Shivdjz Vijaya is temporarily suspended on account of plague at Sholapur. 


No. 145, the Mufid-e-Rozgdr has ceasec to exist on account of financial difficulties, 
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11 
- Politios and. the Public Administration, 7 


We understand ‘that Tord Diireori has been selected to bear the 
Standard of India in the ensuing Coronation pro- 
-  Disapproval of the selec- cession in London. We fully agree with the opinion 
tion of Lord Curzon as of the Amrit Bazar Patrika that the selection ‘of 
grey pear for India Jiord Curzon superseding the claims of the Gaekwar 
sion ws Tonlan Proves" and the Scindia has wounded deeply the feelings 
‘Kesari (107), 23rd May. of Indians. India has as yet no national flag of its 
own. The design selected to represent the flag of 
India cannot be expected to excife any emotion in the heart of even the most 
loyal person. Just asa nation begins to get more and more rights of swardjya 
or of independence, the signs on its flag will be selected with precision. 
Considering from this point of view, we must admit that the time has not as 
yet come to determine the flag of India; rather the British Government 
cannot do it. The Indian nation must of its own accord select it. In this 
connection the lotus, the bunyan tree and the Himalayas may suggest them- 
selves to the minds of the people. After all as the question of the flag is not 
yet settled and the present design is but a temporary makeshift, we do not much 
mind whether the standard is borne by Lord Curzon or some native prince. 


2. “A recently issued Government circular informs the public that no 
mention is to be made of any grievances in the 
How the memory of the addresses which may be presented to His Majesty 
visit of His Majesty the the King-Emperor. Wecan appreciate the anxiety 
ree, es, 2po the a of the authorities to make the stay of His Majesty 
pereineh ¥ Peview (12), 98 pleasant as possible when he is in this country. 
24th May. ’ But we may well ask whether this is the best means 
of doing so. His Majesty is a strictly constitutional 
monarch and cannot and will not proceed to take any action without consult- 
ing his Ministers, but he too will like to learn the specific complaints and 
grievances of his Indian subjects through sympathy with whom he has 
planned hi3 Indian tour. Jt would have been better, therefore, had there been 
no restriction placed upon the manner of writing the addresses. Again and 
again we repeat that to make the unique occasion of the Royal visit a success 
there should be granted to the Indian people a striking and never to be for- 
gotten boon or boons. Bonfires and welcome arches and fancy fétes will all be 
forgotten, but the memory of boons will ever remain green with the people.”’ 


3. The public are at present discussing as to what boon their Majesties, 
he who are coming down specially to India at an 
Cow-killing should be expense of crores of rupees, will confer on the 
sage ae ——— a stay country to commemorate their visit? The same 
India a Mopatics question has occurred to Mr. Stead, who suggests 
Gujardti (24),21stMay. that their Majesties should out of regard to the 
sentiments of their Hindu subjects forbid cow-killing 
during the month of their visit throughout India. This suggestion does not 
seem to have commended itself to the officials who are afraid that this may 
lead to an expectation of its permanent prohibition which is impossible. 
We fail to understand why this should be so. The Agricultural Report of the 
Bombay Government states that there is a scarcity of agricultural cattle in 
the country and is of opinion that steps should be taken for their protection. 
The Times of India too is of the same opinion, If, however, it is deemed 
impossible to prohibit cow-killing altogether at Durbar time, Government can 
at least order that it should not be done in public. If eventhe Amir thought 
it proper to have regard for ettode sentiment, why cannot the Emperor of India 
do the same ? 


4. “Lord Minto at the Central Asian dinner boldly affirmed his belief 
in protection as a means of enabling India to take 
her place as a manufacturing country on which 
depends her economic salvation. The question of the 
cotton duties came up recently before the Viceroy’s 
Council and the stereotyped speegh of Mr. W.H. 
Clark indicated that he was pledged upon his appoint- 
ment to act according to the Lancashire dictates, and 


India and Protection. 

* Pars (33), 28th May, 
Eng. cols.; Sdnj Varta- 
man (36), 22nd May, 
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theory, however, the Government of Tadie soknowledged. te principle 
wwunviated by Lord Minto, for it hasimposed an export tax on jute, which 
vill both’ raise: , nue: and: help the local industry:.......... It is singular that 


ain of British money to India ‘a couple of hundred years ago made Eng- 
a protect: oniat country. It is not, therefore, remarkable if with the tide 

nanufactured goods flowing strongly i in the opposite direction, India should 
séek the same reméedy.......... India, with a large native representation on 
her Councils, should have freedom to impose a duty or to repeal it as she finds 
best for herself.” [The Sdn Vartamdn also emphasises the necessity of 
protecting the rising industries of India and quotes Lord Minto’s utterances 
with approbation. It points out that India is an agricultural country and is 
not dependent for food-stuffs on other countries and therefore does not stand 
in need of Free Trade.| 


*5. ‘The figures for the tobacco trade in India would show what an 
_ import tax or a protective duty can do for the 
anes sa eteoeng development of an industry in India. Just take the 
a report on the Maritime Trade of Bengal for 1910-11. 
.seeoeeee The Collector of Customs points out in the report that the new 
duty has not only hastened the displacement of the foreign manufactured 
‘ Bideshi’ article from the market, but has also put a great check on the use 
of the foreign leaf in local manufactures. In spite of the recent reduction of 
duty, owing to the importunities of the foreign manufacturers the Collector 
of Customs thinks that the indigenous industry has grown too strong to be 
affected by the reduction. The lesson conveyed by the growth of the ‘tobacco 
industry, that a protective tax—an import duty—has contributed enormously 
to its development, ought to illustrate the value of protecéion in the rise of 
Indian industries, which has been frankly acknowledged by officials like 
Lord Minto. The necessity of some kind of protection or other for the 
growth of Indian industries is generally admitted. But from admission to 
actual practice, from word to action is a long, long, way off. Often the Home 
Government had had to force on India economic “conditions entirely opposed 
to her welfare, purely for the interests of the home manufacturers. ‘The other 
day Lord Lucas declared in the House of Lords that ‘our true policy is to 

allow all parts of the Empire to seek their own prosperity in their own way.’ 
That is, we shall say only a mere shallow platitude as regards SOGIB. eccxs ss: 
: If the Liberals treat India thus in economic matters, the Conservatives do 
no whit better. The essential condition for India is fiscal independence. 
Any action in that direction is welcome, whether it proceed from a Con- 
servative or a Liberal Government. But if promises are to be given and 
hopes to be created, merely to be broken at some future time, then surely it is 
time to stop this business of playing lightly with the feelings of the Indian 

people.” 
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6. Weare glad to see that the London Times has appreciated the 
speech of Lord Minto at the Central Asian dinner, 

Kesari (107), 23rd May; advocating protection for Indian industries. England 
A. hae ae oe nurtured her own industries in the beginning by 
(118), 22nd May adopting a protectionist policy and afterwards 
adopted free trade. The Times of India while 
agreeing in the main with the arguments of Lord Minto suggests that jute 
and cotton goods should be exempted from any tariff. We havea monopoly 
of jute and we may as well have an export duty on it. But as to cottons, 
protection is quite necessary and it is selfish to argue otherwise in the 
interests of English commerce. Once the necessity of protection is admitted 
exceptions in favour of British commerce will not be tolerated. Not only 
should the excise duty on cottons be removed but a10 per cent. ad valorem 
import duty should, be imposed on all foreign goods. [The Dnydn Prakdsh 
compliments Lord Minto on his speech and writes in a similar strain. The 
Mumbat Vaibhav gives a resumé of Lord Minto’s speech and says that he 
advocated protection for India not because he was a follower, of Chamberlain 


but because he had the welfare of India at heart. | 
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a “ The ‘humanitarians to whose persistent importunities: China is 
, indebted for the opium treaty with England have 
The Opium agreement given the go-by to the consideration of a financial 
sa ry se. (8) tet settlement between their country and India.......... 
May ie cols 9), “I8¢ But their humanitarian task is left incomplete 
ae without a movement on their part to persuade 
England to pay her mite in the loss which would be entailed upon India. 
When the terms of the treaty were concluded India was not- consulted, and 
it is only fair that the burden of loss should be apportioned between the two 
countries along equitable lines. Now that England has committed herself to 
an extent which makes it impossible for her to back out of the engagement 
to China, those who successfully persuaded Great Britain to give it must 
induce her to divide the loss on some reasonable basis. ‘The opinion of 
the British public on the subject is interpreted in an article in the 
Times.......... Indian politicians may take the words of the Temes as their 
key-note and press the subject in the Imperial Legislative Council upon the 
notice of the British public with the same tenacity which brought success to 
the work of a few idealists on behalf of China in the matter of the opium 
traffic.” 


8. We understand that the Secretary of State has finally decided not 

to entrust the Provincial Governments with the 

Comments on the powers of issuing loans. ‘T'his decision which as 
Secretary of State's before leaves the power of finally sanctioning these 
decision in the matter = loans with the Government of India is regrettable, 
aS — for we have many times bitterly experienced the harm 
loans and impose taxation, Which this arrangement has done to the public inter- 
Bombay Samichdr (61), @8t. Hiven the Government of India are not absolutely 
27th May. unfettered in this matter, inasmuch as they have to 
divide the loans they issue into two parts, the larger 

of which is issued in England at the enhanced rate of 35 per cent. interest 
and ata considerable discount. In short, they have to subordinate their 
interests to those of the London money market, and the result is that the 
loans issued in India too are at a discount. This state of affairs is not desirable 
and it is unfortunate that the Secretary of State has refused to grant the 
Provincial Governments a free hand in the issue of their loans. ‘The enlarged 
Legislative Councils, too, will be handicapped by this, as they will not be in 
a position to take in hand schemes dependent on loans. Had the powers 
been granted, the needs of the people in matters of sanitation and education 
would have received a more immediate relief. ‘T’he Secretary of State has 
similarly refused to grant the Local Governments independence in the matter 
of local taxation. ‘The above remarks apply equally to his decision on this 
question and we can only say that his arguments are not convincing. 


*9,. The Mahrdtta continues its article on the high death-rate in India 
summarised in paragraph 12 of Weekly Report No. 18, 


Poverty is one cause of and says :—“ In considering the question of the high 
the high death-rate in 


ag Ha (11), 28th the relation between high mortality and poverty...... 


May It is an undisputed fact that the vital energy of a 

, person is in direct proportion to the physical condi- 
tion of his body, and so is his power of resistance to attack. In India the 
poverty of the people is proverbial ; they are poorer than the poorest people of 
the West. Add to this the new conditions of life which are the result of our 
relations to the outer world. These two factors may be reckoned as the main 
causes contributing to the high death-rate in India.......... An eminent doctor 
in England says that the reason why the Jews resist consumption or any 
other infectious disease better than the gentiles, in spite of dirt or vitiated air 
of their overcrowded dwelling, is because the Jewish mothers know better how 
to feed their children with good and nourishing food proving that good 
feeding is more important than sound sanitation and hygiene. Poverty leads 
to overcrowding in cities and towns, and these two naturally enough lead to 
drink.......... The poor want a stimulant to drown their sorrow and misery, 
and easily run down toa liquor-shop, especially when it. is near enough. to, 
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eavy death-rate of infant mortality. Poverty is thus one of the strong 
sredisposing causes of disease and therefore of high death-rate. Sanitation 
‘may do all in its power to improve matters from the outside, but the question 
. of the heavy death-rate in India cannot be solved, unless this economic 


 gnestion of poverty is treated adequately.” 


10. The appointment of a Civilian to the Police Department has led the 
) Times of India to believe that the Government sees 


Alleged violation of the with the eyes of the Civilians. It alleges that the 
the Times of Pudi e by bringing of one outsider into the department has 
- Gujardti Q4), Zist May. Come in the way of the promotion of nearly a dozen 

men. But the paper seems to be uncouscious of a 
fact of every day occurrence, in other departments, where the rights of hundreds 
of natives to higher posts are overlooked by Europeans. The paper further 
remarks that a study cf the ‘ Confidential Reports ’ of Government shows that 
they are constantly passing unsympathetic remarks against the Police. We 
would like to know how the Times of India got access to these confidential 
reports. Whoshowed them to it? Has not the paper in publishing the 


remarks, violated the Official Secrets Act ?: 


11. The Indu Prakdsh while giving an account of the seventh session 

of the Bharat Dramatic Conference, held at Bombay, 

Government’ should publishes a suggestion from one Mr. Anant 

publish a list of verna- Wa4man Barve to the effect that Government should 

cular dramatic playswhich spyyoint a committee to scrutinise dramatic works 
they do not approve. é ; 

Indu Prakdsh - (42), with powers to publish a list of dramas approved by 

24th May. them so that dramatic companies may not find 

themselves in awkward straits by the sudden 


prohibition of dramas staged by them. 


12. Mr. Balwant Shankar Jiimaye, ex-editor of the Swardjya of Shola-. 
| V - 3 ; 
Sugeestion.... thet the ee ~~ has Lege yor — ee — was, - 
Indm share belonging to 29%, Geprived of his share of the fnam in the 
Balwant Shankar Limaye, Bhatkunki village in the Bijapur district, though no 
ae late editor of the Sholépur forfeiture of his estate was ordered by the Sessions 
Swardjya, which hasbeen Judge who convicted him. We hope Government 
forfeited should berestored will have pity on Mr. Limaye and restore to him his 


er Wekik 6 share of the Inam in consideration of the changed 
26th May rakash. (49), olitical situation and in accordance with their 


liberal policy. 


13. “It will be remembered that there was a good deal of difference of 

en Opinion as regards the advisability of as well as the 
Alleged discontent necessity for appointing an official adviser to the 
regarding the methods of [ndia Office for the purpose of exercising a paternal 


= — po a igo supervision over the affairs of Indian students in 


England. England. In spite of this when Mr. Arnold offered 

Praja Bandhu (34), his services for the work, the opposition subsided 

21st May, Eng. cols. in a great measure owing to his personality and high 

fe | character, which practically precluded the idea of 
be his having been prompted to undertake the work through interested or 
Laid political motives. Since then, however, the London correspondent of a con- 
ee temporary has come to know certain things which, if true, are indeed strange. 


According to this correspondent, Mr. Arnold is believed to be guided by 
political considerations. It is also alleged that he is in constant communication 
with the Criminal Investigation Department in this country with a view to 
ascertain the antecedents as well as the associations of Indian students 
rosecuting their studies in England. This, if true, is certainly 
trange, and we trust the informatidn obtained by the correspondent in 
qn gene 2 js not: true. This feeling of suspicion is naturally a valid source of 
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irritation to our young men in England, and since it does'no good but, on the 
-¢ontrary, positive harm, we hope the responsible authorities will see their way 
to remove it as soon as possible, for without that the official arrangements 
wil) entirely fail to bring about the few good results of which they may be 
capable.” 


14, The ‘settlement which is rental to have been reached between 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Smutts in connection with 
Comments on the_ the status of Indians in South Africa, though good 
Teported settlement of inits way, can never be regarded as final. The 
the question of Asiatic Transvaal Government has practically conceded 
ce in South nothing at allin the matter. The settlement is not 
Bombay Samdchdr (61), 8° complete and harmless as it appears to be. The 
27th May; Jdm-e-Jam- African Government have not fully restored the 
shed (28), 26th May. rights of Indians which existed before the Boer 
War, but which have recentiy been taken away 
in a high-handed fashion. ‘There was no law then limiting the number of 
Asiatic immigrants, but now it is proposed to restrict it to ten every 
year. Again, an Asiatic is not the same as an Indian so that other 
people, too, like Japanese and Chinese will form the major part of these 
ten. We have been fighting all along not for Asiatics, but for ourselves, 
and as subjects of His Majesty King George, we have been claiming 
that no Colony has any right to keep us out of any part of the Empire. 
It must be remembered that the other Colonies, too, are watching 
the result of our strength in the Transvaal, in order to shape their own 
policy towards Indian immigrants, and if the present arrangements are 
made permanent, their hands will be greatly strengthened. We should, there- 
fore. strongly protest against the so-called settlement and should continue our 
strugele until the colour bar is done away with in all parts of the Empire. 
We may rest assured that if we show sufficient firmness, the Government of 
India will be prepared to extend us their full support. We should plainly 
inform the Transvaal Government that until they are prepared to do away 
with the colour distinction, we are not going to throw aside our weapon of the 
Emigration Act. We should further press upon our Government to deprive 
these Colonists of all the advantages which they enjoy in commercial matters 
in our market. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—We have been told so many 
times of the African Government assuming a conciliatory attitude that it is 
quite natural that people will not go into ecstasies over the so-called settle- 
ment. We wish that the African whites would learn henceforth to regard 
Indians as fellow-subjects and treat them with justice.| 


*19. “The woes of the Indians in the Transvaal seem to be nearing 

the end. Reuter’s message states that the question 

‘Mahrdtta (11), 28th. has been provisionally settled. On interview Mr. 
May. Gardhi is reported to have stated that the settle- 
| ment contemplated the introduction, in the next 
‘session of the Union Parliament, of legislation repealing the Asiatic Act of 
1907, and restoring legal equality as regards immigration. As a set-off to the 
suspension of the passive resistance the Government recognise the right of 
the passive resisters numbering ten to enter the Transvaal by virtue of their 
education, and reinstate the passive resisters who formerly had rights of 
residence, the Government also releasing the imprisoned passive resisters 
immediately and pardoning Mrs. Sodha. Mr. Botha, on being interviewed, 
is reported to have assured that Government ent tertained no hostility to 
‘Indians, always remembering that Government had determined not to admit 
any more except as provided in the agreement. ‘This is surely welcome news. 
The significance of the new arrangement, however, will be fully realised only 


after the repealing legislation passes through the Union Parliament, without 


undergoing any radical] change in its constitution as at present agreed.” 


16. “The temporary settlement of the Transvaal dispute is perhaps 
to be attributed to the approach of the Coronation, 
Indian Spectator (7), 


20th May. and the sitting of the Imperial Conference. An 


open sore like the treatment of the Indians in that 


PE ORI ea ar en ere eCe 


~ Satihere be no te. ‘leological relation between the two events, the release of the 


olo y y cobra have vinited the sultosis’ of the auspicious occasion, and even if 


i : Ue be indian ‘standpoint. We are told that the settlement, is temporary. 


it is‘meant that the actual legislation promised will take some time, 


“and not that the finality of the settlement depends upon conditions which 
‘may not be fulfilled. So far as one may gather from Reuter’s telegram, 
both parties seem to be satisfied with the arrangement agreed upon. The 
Indians will be satisfied when the Asiatic Registration Act is repealed. That 


“was the law which they resisted with so much deterinination and sacrifice. 


‘The Colonial Government must for the present be satisfied that the passive 
resistance is at an end, for it was an unpleasant and open charge against the 
loyalty and brotherliness of the white inhabitants of the Colony. Most of 
the Indians have been compelled to leave the Transvaal, and the warning is 
given in emphatic terms that immigration will hereafter be allowed within 


very narrow limits. Yet equality in the eye of law is something.” 


17. ‘‘ Provincial and District Conferences are an essential necessity in the 
case of a country situated like India which has no 
Comments on the last other outlet to represent the demands and griev- 
session of the Madras noes of the people to the Government. Such 
Provincial Conference. Cont th F f tha a FI 
Oriental Review (12), Conferences were once the order of the day and we 
24th May. are not mistaken, we think, if we say that the political, 
industrial and social awakening of the country is 
in great measure duetothem. Unfortunately the interest in such Conferences 
has waned in many parts of the country and it is but at rare intervals that we 
hear of any such Conferences being held anywhere. It must be said to the 
credit of Madras that it has not forgotten its duty in this matter. Many 
important topics were considered at the Provincial and Social Conferences 
held recently—topics which constitute vitally important subjects to the 
people atlarge. It is a misleading belief which prevails in some quarters that 
Government are not favourably inclined towards Conferences and Con- 
gresses. How false the opinion 1s may be seen from the favourable and 
sympathetic reception which His Excellency the Governor of Madras accorded 
to the deputation of the Madras Provincial Conference. He well observed that 
such Conferences reflected the opinions of the ccuntry and that they kept the 
Government in touch with them. Of course, all the demands cannot be 
expected to be fulfilled in the near future. Butitis a great thing to acquaint 
Government with them. It can only be by a slow, patient and persistent 
agitation that we can reasonably hope to get our wishes fulfilled. When 
will our Bombay leaders awake to their responsibilities and consider the 
advisability of convening Conferences, Provincial and District ?”’ 


18. The Governor of Madras did not decline to receive the deputation of 

: the Madras Provincial Conference, not being swayed 

D es ya pd‘Songg —, by the idea that educated classes do not represent the 
24th May. ’ nation and that the masses do not support the disinte- 
: rested graduates and that people who know nothing of 

the administrative machinery are unfit to teach Government anything. He, on 
the contrary, admitted that the non-official members of the Legislative Councils 
were supported by the peopla at large and that Government would be influenced 
by the fact. There is no doubt that he has followed a more statesmanlike and 
wise policy than that of Lord Curzon who declined to receive officially a depu- 
tation of the Indian National Congress, but only invited Sir Henry Cotton to 
lunch. It is the duty of the rulers to listen to popular grievances and it is 
satisfactory to note that Sir Arthur Lawley has performed it. But he did not 
commit himself to anything. No direct benefit was derived from the visit of the 
deputation. We, however, hope that the good words of the Governor will be 
soon translated into good deeds. Otherwise there would be but little differ- 
ence between refusal to receive the deputation and swect words to the deputa- 
tion. [The Dnydn Prakdsh says:—It is a good thing that the example set by 
Lord Hardinge is being followed by the heads of provincial Governments. 
The speech of Sir- Arthur Lawley was sympathetic and evinced respect for 
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popular institutions. If all other heads of Local Governments follow a similar 
policy, the relations of the rulers and the ruled will be rendered more amicable 
than now.| : 


*19. “We are clad that Mr. O’Grady has called the attention of the 
Under Secretary for India to the writings of the 
Fe ak gna Vritt in Jagad Vritt. Already the attitude of the authorities 
| sewer in almost every department towards a particular 
Eng. oo i an eee community is being interpreted in a particular light 
ene and Government will create no small difficulties 
and misunderstandings, if they persist in that attitude, or encourage certain 
papers to indulge in writings, which, if they had been levelled at some other 
community by some other paper, would have tempted them to demand a 
heavy security from the delinquent. ‘The policy of subsidising certain papers 
is fundamentally wrong and unwise. It is an unjustifiable diversion of public 
money without any corresponding gain. Tne subsidisel papers can never 
command any influence for good, and ths subsidies will ba liable to be used 
in the way the Jagad Vrité has done in the belief that such writings will be 
welcomed by their generous patron. But many a time all arguments and. 
warnings become useless with our rulers who sometimes learn “only in the 
school of unpleasant experience. That, after all, is the best teacher and the 
public will have to wait until this procass of instruction has been completed.” 


*20. “A Reuter’s telegram of the 18th instant ran as follows:—‘ In 
reply to Mr. O'Grady, who called attention in the 

Indian Social Reformer House of Commons to the fact that the first issue 
(6), 28th May. of the subsidised newspaper, Jagad Vritt, attacked 
| the Brahmin community, demanding a general boy- 
cott of this caste and asked that steps be taken to prevent a recurrence of 
such action, Mr. Montagu, Under Secretary for India, said that Lord Morley 
had no information on the subject and was content to leave to the Govern- 
ment the management of the experiment it had undertaken. Mr. Montagu 
stated : I may add that apart from the experiment in Bombay, Bengal and the 
United Provinces, no further subsidies are at present contemplated.’ We 
have hitherto refrained from making any comments on the article referred to. 
by Mr..O’Grady. But when Lord Morley thinks that he has done his duty to 
the public by ostentatiously washing his hands of the experiment, the matter 
assumes a serious aspect. His Lordship may be content to leave to the Local 
Government the management of the experiment if had undertaken, but the 
public may like to know more of His Lordship’s views. Does the dictum apply 
only to this experiment or to all experiments which may be undertaken by a A ee 
Local Government? TIfonly to this, why? We find it difficult to believe that : fee 
the Jagad Vritt would have adopted such an insolent tone towards Brahmins : me 
generally, and the Chitpiwan Brahmins in particular, if it had not believed, 
wrongly of course, that that was in consonance with the policy to which Govern- 
ment has given the approval of a subsidy. Has anything been done to impress 
upon the conductors of the Jagad Vrittt that they were wrong in that belief, 
and if so, what? We trust that some member of the local Legislative Council 
will give Government an opportunity of explaining their position in the matter. | 
While the policy of subsidising journals has received a good deal of attention | 
in the Bengal and Imperial Legislative Councils, no member has said a word | 
about it in the Bombay Council, although Bombay would seem to have been 
the first in the field.” 


21. The Kesari bemoans the loss of the Press by the passing of the Press 

| .. Act (vide paragraph 39 of Weekly Report No. 20 : 

The new Press Act and of 1911). Ifthe Kesari and other prints that take 
the liberty of the news- their cue from it give a sober thought to the question 
Saad Veith (103), 21st *hey will be convinced that systematic misrepresen- 

May. tation of the actions and intentions of Government 

and vilification of Government officials with a view 

to inflame the minds of the people were responsible for the passing of the 

Press Act. The Act has frightened this class of newspapers, but it in reality 


affects little those journals that want to get the grievances of the people 
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eae #22. “Mba | powers granted by the- Press Act have begotten a large crop of 
ED gay proscriptions hitherto. All sorts of books, dramas, 
Comments on the pros- novels, lectures and autobiographies have met the 


cription of a Gujarati 
hook .entitled :“ ant te curious attention of the Censors that be. Itis alla 


‘tint Davéo.” nice testimony to‘ the zeal with which the Censoring 
: Mahratta (11), 28th Department of the Government is carrying on its 
“May. activities! But sometimes the action taken by the 


Censors is strange enough to excite curiosity. Just 
a few days ago, the C. P. Government proscribed a book written in Gujarati 
. on medicine, called ‘ Vanaspatini Davao.’ This medical book was proscribed 
i ? on the ground that it contained words likely to excite feelings of dissatisfaction 
; against the Government! The people naturally wonder what connection 
| there could possibly be between herbal medicines and disaffection! We do 
i not know if the official Censors have found that certain herbs in India are 
i seditious! Hven rank Anglo-Indian papers like the Madras Limes do not 
i approve of this merry campaign of proscriptions. The Madras Times thus. 
writes on the forfeiture of the book noted above:—‘ The most noteworthy 
feature of this business is that a book in Gujarati is not proscribed in Bombay 
but is tabooed 1 in the Central Provinces where there are a very few Gujarati- 
knowing men. The act of adding tothe ‘index expurgatorious’ has been 
going on very briskly of Jate and in certain cases on very flimsy grounds. 
‘The reasons alleged are at times very strange and even a suspicion is enough 
to condemn a publication. We believe many such cases are due to the over- 
zealous officer whose judgment is final. Now that the country is settling 
down, may we not plead for a more considerate judgment in such cases? In 
the latest instance, what is the objectionable matter that could have brought 
the book in the-list, we are not told. Does a medical book of prescriptions 
admit of becoming the cause of mischief, political or otherwise ? And, what is 
1 worse, it is all done on suspicion. We trust the authorities concerned will in 
: future, at least, try to form a more liberal judgment, and not proceed to 
proscribe a book on a suspicion of its becoming objectionable.” 
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i .  *28. “A good deal has been written about the excise policy of the Bombay 
t eae Government for many years past. Good many 
_ Comments on Mr. D.E. speeches have been made from the platform and 
Wacha's criticism of the ejgewhere, and good many representations have been 
rece Government's forwarded to the Government. But we do not 
py mS EP think that | and substantial i h 

Times of India. | in at any real and substantial improvement has 
Gujardti (24), 28th taken place in the policy of Government. No 
Moy, Eng. cols. doubt they have succeeded in gaining dialectic 
triumphs over. the critics of the excise administra- 

tion, and in detecting flaws here and there as regards questions of fact by the 
light of their fuller knowledge. But we do not think the public have been 
satisfied either with the attitude or the policy of Government. The 
Bombay Government was most obstinate as regards its land revenue 
policy, and although new Councillors ignorant of the past history of the land 
revenue administration of this Presidency joined in a chorus of praise of a 
Councillor on the eve of his retirement for certain reforms in the land 
ae revenue policy of the Local Government, it is well known that the Councillor 
b in question opposed the- reforms until Sir Antony Macdonnell’s Commission 
bie and Lord Curzon came to the help of those who had been agitating for those 
reforms, and the Government of India directed the adoption of those reforms. 
A similar remark applies to the excise policy of the Local Government. Years 
ago all agitation and criticism was resented and the reforms suggested were 
fe opposed. ‘The policy of the Government of India was itself open to serious 
Bee J: objection. But public criticism proved powerless until the policy was con:. 
eee demned by the House of Commons, and a resolution of the House passed in 
1888; sternly enjoining a modifieation of the. Imperial’ policy ’on excise, with 


19. 
& view to.a material diminution of consumption. The oriental and occidental 
views about the use of alcoholic drinks are so fundamentally at variance that 
HKuropeans find it difficult to appreciate the attitude of the: Indian people as 
regards the consumption of liquor, and the religious feeling which underlies 
the consciousness even of those classes that resort to alcoholic drinks. It 
is this great difficulty that Indians find it dificult to surmount. The opposi- 
tion on the part of the Local Government to the introduction of local option 

‘is due to the same constitutional inability of the Government to appreciate 
the Indian standpoint. ‘To put it frankly, we are one of those who strongly 
hold that we have nothing to learn from our rulers as regards the use of 
alcoholic drinks, and that they will do well to respect oriental views and ideals 
on the subject. Temperance, nay total abstinence, forms part and parcel of 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism, and analogies from American States, though 
they might be serviceable for silencing critics for the moment, are inapplic- 
able and even misleading. A wise and far-seeing Gevernment ought to do its 
best to preserve the ideals that are part and parcel of the actual life of the 
population. Those ideals are a valuable heritage, and Government 
incur a serious moral and political responsibility by persisting in a policy 
which is disapproved by the Indian public. Critics may be at fault in their 
statements of facts, because they have not the information, which is in the 
archives of the Excise Department. Buton the question of principle they 
are absolutely sound, and it is for Government to show that their excise 
policy in its actual operation extending over a series of years is all that 
it ought to be. At least Government ought not to be guilty of errors similar 
to those which they are eager to expose in the case of the critics of their 
excise policy. Stray figures are misleading and prove nothing. Mr. D. E. 
Wacha, who has been a life-long student of the excise policy of the Bombay 
Government and also its fearless critic, has addressed a vigorous letter to the 
Times of India, showing that the excise policy of the Bombay Government is not 
all that His Excellency the Governor, who has had no time to study the past 
history of the question, would have the public to believe. We have been much 
discouraged to find that even His Excellency has not been able to understand 
the Indian mind and Indian ideals, and is disposed to think that, whilst critics 
of Government are ignorant and even perverse, the excise department, which 
after all is a human institution worked by officers with the usual failings of 
human beings and eager to preserve the vested interests of their ever-thriving 
department, cannot go wrong. Mr. Wacha has not minced matters in his 
comments on the policy of the Government. His figures, which are taken 
from official reports, and the conclusions based thereon, require an authorit- 
ative answer, and we hope, it will be forthcoming.” 


24. Why did not the Honourable Mr. Lamb compare the figures 

of the last consecutive two years? Why did he 
wert. own ao not make his reference to any particular year clear in 
(40), 4th * his speech ? Itis not desirable that there should 
ees be so much ambiguity and uncertainty in speeches 
on the Abkari policy. .It is quite delusive to select any years at random and 
compare them to determine the spread of the vice of drinking among the people. 
It is necessary to compare quinquennial or decennial periods for accurate 
comparison. Mr. Wacha who has studied the subject for thirty years says 
that the policy of Government is a greedy one and that they generally try to 
throw dust in the eyes of the public, while making statements on Abkari matters. 
Will Government think over the criticism of Mr. Wacha? He says that 
Bombay is the most intemperate province in India and he has tried in his 
letter to bring home to Government their responsibility in the matter. The 
average increase per head, as judged from the returns of the last quinquennial 
period, may be small, but it would not do to neglect the terrible growth of the 
vice of drinking among Indians. [The Dnydn Prakdsh writes in a similar 
strain and remarks:—The British Government is prepared to give up its 
opium revenue in order to strengthen the hands of China in putting 
down the vice of opium. But Government do not consider sympathetically 
the suggestions of temperance reformers lest they may incur loss of revenue. 
It is impossible for Indians to demand any facilities for drinking. For 
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inking is | rohibited ‘both by the Hindu and the Muhammadan religion: 
"years ago there was very little drinking in India. But shops were 
| just before the eyes of the public and people were tempted to drink. 


Is it not due to some flaw in the Abkari policy of Government that Bombay 
ig the mos 
‘should calmly consider the point. Those who hold that the increase of 


intemperate province in India? The Bombay Government 


Abkari revenue bespeaks evil cannot but agree with Mr. Wacha’s strong 
comments on the Abkdri policy of Government. We want radical reforms 
in the Abkari administration. We do not want ‘make-believe reforms. 
People demanded that there should be imperialisation of the Abkari 
revenue, buf Government have, on the contrary, made it wholly provincial. 
The demand was made with the idea that if provincial Governments 
be wholly connected with the Abkari revenue, they would not be prepared 
to introduce any reforms in the Abkari administration. The auction system 
is prevalent in almost every district and some Abkdri farmers were fined 
to the extent of 14 lakhs in the last four years for not selling the minimum 
amount of liquor they had guaranteed to sell. Are not Government to 
oe : the farmers resort to dubious methods for pushing up the sale of 
liguor ? 


25. With a view to reforming the Chinese who owing to the opium 
habit had become demoralised, the Government of 

Alleged increase of India have decided to stop the opium trade with 
he Be PA soon. pa in China even at the risk of losing an immense revenue. 
Yaa 9 Femehed 08) No doubt itis a commendable measure. But what 
26th May. ’ are they going to do to stop the opium evil, which 
as Mr. Wacha has shown, has been on the 

increase in India itself? In our Presidency during the past five years there 
has been an yearly increase of 53 per cent. in the use of opium. When the 
Government are so anxious to reduce the opium habit in a foreign country 
like China, it is all the more their duty to devise effective measures to arrest 
its progress in’ India. The figures which Mr. Wacha has put forth 
are alarming and it is necessary to take immediate steps in the matter. 
With the progress in other directions this Presidency has also been advancing 
in the use of intoxicants. Drink and cocaine have also made a rapid advance 
during the five years as can be seen from the Government reports. Is the 
growth of the cocaine and opium habit due to the heavy restraints placed on 
liquor and toddy ? The question is worth inquiring into, and we hope Gov- 
ernment will at once take it up. The advocates of temperance also should 
see that they place good substitutes such as «rated waters, tea, milk, etc., 
within easy reach of those addicted to intoxicants. And the authorities should 
at once remove the restraints on toddy so that the people may avail them- 
selves of pure toddy and abstain from the use of other deleterious intoxicants 


like cocaine and opium. 


 26.. “ That a strong case has been made out in favour of the Police reform 
is undisputed and is indisputable. Our respectable 
Defects of the Indian jylerg have all along been'solemnly saying in defence 
oe of the Police that their signal failure is due to the 
wardts Punch (26), ; 
2ist May, Eng. cols. want of sympathy and co-operation of the public. 
| No mortal ever achieved sympathy and co-operation 
from any fellow-brother of his without positive and evident proof of his 
confidence in and sympathy for him. When we say this we should not be 
meant to doubt the weight of public co-operation in the matter of investigation 
and detection of crime. But how is this co-operation to be forthcoming so 
long as the methods of the Police are a sore and much penetrating grievance ? 
One would, with every claim of reason by his side, lay the blame that their 
chief stock-in-trade at present consists of putting people to difficulty, troubling 
and harassing them in the name of detection of crime and of arresting 
innocent men as Criminals. The failure of the Police to gain the confidence 
of the people.is largely their fault and this state of affairs is bound to continue— 
however ardently we wish it to die—so long as there is no radical change in 
the morale of the service.” = ‘see 
\ 
% 


21 


‘27. Mr. Rg pepe —— the Police was, if is well-known, 
? | _ declared forfeit as exciting public feeling against the 
ete Gazette (59), Police. But we see various incidents in Bombay 
ne every day justifying his remarks. Thus many im- 
moral women go ‘to the Bandstand with their paramours after 10 at night 
and drink and satisfy their beastly appetitesin the open maidan. And the 
benevolent policemen who are kept there to prevent such misdeeds connive 
at them on receiving a rupee or eight annas! Of course, if their pockets are 
not filled, then they af once become virtuous, and as the faithful servants of 
Government bring the culprits into Court. Tn short, the Police have latterly 
invented a new standard of judging guilt and innocence. If their pockets are 
filled, the man is innocent; but if not, the man is guilty. It is this 
definition to which many innocent men fall victims and which brings a 
stigma on justice. Will this Department ever improve ? 


28. The Bombay Government taken in by the duplicity of Brahmin 
editors prohibited the Vydsantol procession. Sir 
Comments on the pro- George Clarke is a foresighted and generous states- 
hibition of the Vydsantol man. But the native advisers he trusted in the 
procession. matter are timid or lovers of cheap popularity. It is 
Pragati (43),22nd May; our duty to bring to the notice of Government that 
Subodh Patrika (44), 21st they committed injustice in the matter. Nobody 
May, Eng. cols. shows any disrespect to the arm of Vyas. Lingayats 
suspend the severed arm according to his own 

request from the banner of Nandi. Vaishnavas need not get excited over it. 
But the fact is that they are jealous of the prosperity of the Lingdyats, and 
Government humiliate the latter, being afraid of the discontent of the former. 
It is not just to do so. His Excellency’s policy is one of conciliation. But 
do Government think that they should conciliate only those communities 
which create more noise? We are afraid that this victory of Brahmins will. 
inflame racial hatred. It is creditable to the Maharaja of Kolhapur that he 
permitted the Vydsantol procession and thus earned the gratitude of the 
Lingayats. [The Subodh Pairika, on the other hand, approves of the action 
of the Government of Bombay in prohibiting the Vydsanéol procession. | : 


29. “His Excellency Sir George Clarke has taken a deep personal 
interest in making inoculation popular among the 

Appreciation of His people. In the light of fresh and further experience 
Excellency the Governor's oagined in the matter of plague serum, a Govern- 
08 PR soared B OF ment Press communique tells us distinctly that the 
fits “te Co etadinn serum is in reality a vaccine the effect of which 
- Kdthidwdar Times (10), eed not be dreaded as individuals who have been 
21st May, Eng. cols. inoculated many times can testify.......... It will 
be seen that the only hope of abatement of the 

disease now prevailing i in the land may be looked for chiefly in the readiness. 
of the people to take advantage of inoculation in a gradually increasing 
measure. It is with this view that. His Excellency invites the pointed 
attention of the leaders to try to popularise inoculation. We warmly 
appreciate the solicitude of Government and wish that the leaders will 
try their best to see that the earnest desire conveyed in the comemnnigay 


is fairly realised. & 


30. When His a SE simeaiieiiaiion appeals to us to resort to 
inoculation as a safeguard against plague, we believe. 
_Kdthidwdr and Mahi’ that our welfare consists in heartily responding to the 
Mar. Poltieal Sate appeal. Fortunately, this Presidency possesses a. 
(72) 26th May. sympathetic ruler, who is ever solicitous of the 
: prosperity of the. people. We strongly urge the. 
public to avail themselves of this prophylactic.. If they do not, it may be 
said that they want to throw themselves into the jaws of plague voluntarily. 
[The Political pnomiye Sees that Government snout make mooumtiann: 


compulsory.] |: | | Fy eee se ere 
con 183—6 


ad 


a at. Inoculation has. mow passed out of the experimental ‘stage.and its 


‘him cannot be. gainsaid, The cry of his zoolum has been so acute that, 


se A ly 


4; a6), let: efficacy as..a preventive against plague has been 
re eee conclusively proved.. We hope, therefore, that our 
..’. Influential citizens. will readily come forward to 
pate His Radellency Sir George Clarke in the humanitarian work of caput 
moculation. | 

82. A correspondent writes to the Satya Shodhak suggesting that 
if itinerent vaccinators should be selected from those 

: gu uggestion for provid- who have passed the Hospital Assistants’ Examina- 
ing itinerent vaccinators tion, and provided with a wedicine chest, so that 


with medicine chests to they may be able to treat ordinary cases of fever, 
treat ordinary cases waile 


én circuit cholera, etc., while on circuit for vaccination. Such 
Satya Shodhak (12C),. #0 arrangement, the correspondent.says, will be of 
21st May. | great use to people living far away from towns and 


thus deprived of regular medical assistance, and 
suggests that an experiment may be made in the direction. 


88. A correspondent from Tembhurni (Sholapur) writes to the Kal- 
: pataru:—The high-handed manner in which Mr. 
Alleged high-handedness Jayavant Ravji Gdekwar, Mamlatdir of Karmala 
of the Mamlatdér of (gholdpur), is carrying matters here has struck panic 
Karmala (Sholapur). 
Kalpataru (104), gist mong the people. Police Patel Ramji Bapuji was 
May. mercilessly kicked by him in the Girls’ School here 
without any reason, Mr. Dhondo Narayan Ramdasi 
who was lately i in charge of the Girls’ School was threatened with assault and 
abused for having refused to hand over the key of the school-house to the Mam- 
latdar to lodge the Divisional Officer on his tour. The latter had been pleased 
to grant postponement for the payment of his dues to one of our respectable 
citizens Rupchand Marwadi, upto 20th May, but the Mamlatdar arrested the 
said gentleman on the 11th idem, got him handcuffed and caused him to be 
taken openly through the streets from the chavdi to the Police station though 
a relative of the Marwddi was ready to pay the Government dues. The 
person who offered the payment was giver. a blow and driven out of the local. 
school-house. The payment was subsequently received, but Mr. Rupchand was 
detained in custody for nearly an hour and a half after the payment was 
made, It is said that the Mamlatdar had an old grudge against the Marwadi. 
The case calls for an urgent enquiry by Government. 


"34. “No denunciation can be sufficient for the action of those who 
E | invest Zamindars in the mofussil in Sind with 
Protest against Zamin- magisterial powers over the country around. Those 
dérs in Sind being who are acquainted with the state of the country 


nese as Honorary and the low ideal of Zamindars as regards rectitude 
agistrates. 


will not support the measure. Sub-Divisional 

her cals am YD ea Magistrates, District Magistrates and Sessions 
Judges who sit to administer justice have innumer- 

able cases before them in which they have to comment adversely on the 
conduct or interference of Zamindars. How many Zamindars start false 
cases to.wreak their vengeance is a matter of open notoriety. All officers 
and every Sindhi knows that not one in five thousand is free from that well- 
known sin of Zaminddars—pursuit after women. That Z4amindars are 
capable of employing all possible means to encompass this their object is not 
a matter of doubt. That they even without magisterial powers are a terror 
is a matter of every day experience. What havoc magisterial powers can 
énable them to play, what vengeance they can wreak can be imagined better 
than described........... Without. attempting’ in the least to opine on the 
merits of the long-standing dispute between the Hindus of Dabhro and 
Syed Allahdino Shah (who is now the member of the Legislative Council 
and ‘therefore Honourable) the: fact.of the existence of complaints against 


93. 


even the authorities, first unbelieving, have begun to lend an ear to the 
cries of the weak in spite of his Honourableship. He is a Second Class 
Magistrate. Thecries against him date from this opportunity given to him. 
He is a human being ‘and power has not always beneficial effects on the 
human mind. May we enquire whether this Honorary Magistracy does not. 

give dangerous authority to the holder? A Court’s record is said to be 
conclusive ; and yet various motives may operate towards a certain line of 
conduct. We have not the slightest hesitation in denouncing the whole institu- 
tion of magistracies conferred bn Zamindars. We believe even the higher 
officers are of the same opinion (with the exception perhaps of the Police).. 
Another anomaly that arises every day is the frequent appearance of these 
Honorary Magistrates in every ordinary Police case. As Magistrates, even of 
the 3rd Class, the Police is: subordinate to the magistracy ; and yet we see 
that in so many insignificant badmash cases 3rd Class Magistrates figure 
as Police witnesses, ready at their beck and call.” 


30. “Itisa well accepted principle of criminal procedure that an 
accused person should not be detained in jail a 
Alleged case of deten- minute longer than may be absolutely necessary 
tion in jail of an accused after his innocence has been judicially pronounced. 
after acquittal in Sind. Ana 16} Fite thnk the falls: th Bond 
Sind Journal (17), 25th ‘+24 16 1s not only that the Jauor 1s boun to release 
May. such person with the greatest possible expedition, 
but the Magistrate himself is obliged to do all he 
can to ensure his or her speedy restoration to freedom. ‘wo cases which 
have occurred in this District recently would seem to suggest that some 
Magistrates, even of the First Class, do not understand their duty or realise 
their responsibility in the matter. In one of these the unfortunate accused 
person continued in incarceration for six days after he had been acquitted, and 
this not so much through the fault of the jailor or anybody else, but on 
account of asad mistake committed in the Magistrate’s office and not corrected 
by the Magistrate after it had been pointed out to him. It came about in this 
wise. ‘The warrant for release had been sent to the Superintendent of the 
Karachi Jail, where the prisoner had been for a time, but from where he had 
subsequently been transferred to the Nara Convict Gang at Gunja (near 
Hyderabad). ‘The pleader for the prisoner went and informed the Magistrate 
that a mistake had been made and that another warrant might be issued to the 
proper authority on the strength of affidavits offered to be filed. The Magis- 
trate not acceding to this, the pleader requested that a wire might be sent “(at 
the expense of his client, if necessary) to the Jail authorities at Karachi and the 
facts ascertained. This too was not agreed to, with the result already men- 
tioned. We do not know if any expedite was sent, even by letter, in view of the 
definite statement made by the pleader. But probably this was not done, or 
the prisoner would not have remained in confinement as long as six days. 
We are at a loss to understand the frame of mind which could have rejected 
such simple and natural proposals made on behalf of the prisoner for 
rectifying the Magistrate’s own mistake and preventing the illegal and 
unjustifiable detention of an innocent person........... Ifthere is no “definite 
provision in law for such a contingency as the one that arose here, surely the 
Magistrate could safely have followed the very clear dictates of common-sense. 
weeeeeeee LOOK at the matter as we may, we cannot understand what could have 
led the Magistrate to refuse the proposals in question. But, may we ask ifa 
delay of six - days need still have occurred if the Jail authorities at Karachi 
had exercised the promptitude which might well be expected of them in 
dealing with a matter like this? If they were bound to release the prisoner 
at once in case he had been with them, were they not equally obliged to 
intimate at once to the Magistrate that the prisoner was with the Nara 
Gang? If this had been done, the prisoner need not have remained in Jail 
‘fcr more than two or three days.” 
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Oey me Ges. Pract) ne Varig Peg ogy gwen. eran 
Dnydn'Prakdsh congratulates the Municipality of Poona -om 
"their having displayed a keen sense of their responsi-. 

bility by according their whole-hearted support to 
wv the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Compulsory Education 
SOKN at Bill and by showing their readiness to bear the: 
Heese Prakdsh (40) additional expenditure required by the’ measure. 
Q8rd May. _ ’ The paper further exhorts other Municipalities and. 
toe kaa Local Boards and all persons interested in the 
welfare of the country to give their strong support to the Bill without 
délay. HATES a 

37. “A Muhammadan contemporary is inclined to suspect that Mr. 
| Basu’s Bill is ‘a flanking movement directed 

Comments on the - against those who wish to prove that the Hindus are 
pra BY wen acai not such an overwhelming majority of the Indian 
pwd a ‘dantator (7), population as they desire to appear to be.’ As 
a7th May. ’ Mr. Basu is a politician, and some of his supporters 
Ae. in the press have looked at the Bill from a political 
standpoint, the. suspicion may not seem altogether unwarranted. But the 
{ movement which has culminated in this Bill did not originate in any spirit 
{ of denominational rivalry. It originated partly with Hindu Theists who 
disliked the idea of their exclusion from the Hindu fold, and partly with © 
secularists who wanted the same kind of a Civil Marriage Act for India as ig 
enacted in England. Both might have been actuated by a sense of attach- 
ment to their ‘ Hindu nationality,’ but they were not anxious to prove that 
the Hindus formed an overwhelming majority of the population.......... 
When the real intention of the Bill is explained, our ledrned Muhammadan 
contemporary will perhaps agree that there is nothing sinister or suspicious 


about it.” 
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Hducation. 


38. While the United States possess 161 medical colleges, our Presi- 

dency which has a population of nearly two crores 

Complaint of inadequate has only one. We have not advanced even a step 

provision for medical edu- beyond where we were in this matter, some fifty years 

) : try in the Bombay 590, Our only medical college has been acknow- 

"Kad eo rea-Hind (ig), ledged on all sides to be quite inadequate to accom- 

21st May. ’ modate the increasing number of medical students 

and yet itis unfortunate that Government have taken 

no steps to remedy the evil, though repeatedly requested to do so. When 

Government are thus practising ruinous economy, it is the duty of the public 

to come forward and to start an up to date medical college with 4 free hospital 

attached to it, at their own expense, on the lines of the Bengal National 

College of Medicine. We hope such a college in this city will not fail to 
receive the support of Government. 


| 39. The Broach Samdchdr draws the attention of the chairman and 
ae members of the School Board Committee of the 
i _ Plea for morning hours Broach Municipality to the necessity of allowing 
He patlortd Rarer apr fe se: summer vacation in the primary schools. The 
he Broach Samdchdr (62), P@Per regrets that the authorities concerned have 
o5th May. ignored up till now even the first necessary step in 
een the matter, vzz., the fixing of school hours from 7 to 
Q9am.insummer. It states that most ofthe students, at least in the elementary 
classes of the primary schools, are children of very tender age and it is a pity 
| that they sbould be. confined within their school-rooms for hours to2ether in 
ee | the scorching heat. The paper then further regrets that the authorities have 
es. not paid any attention to the question of employing persons to bring children— 
‘boys and girls alike—from their homes to the school and to take them back 
after school hours, as is done in the other districts. It earnestly hopes that 
the authorities will take immediate steps in the matter. 
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cemetery (Bombay). 
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40. Our railways instead ‘a being in any way helpful to the promotion 
3 of our industries retard them by their heavy tariffs. 
Indian railways should The failure of the match manufacturing industry of 


charge concession. rates Ahmedabad was sol “due to the refusal of the . 


“Waar ie gist B.B.&C.I. Railway to give concessions to the 


May. industry. A similar fate awaits our paper and glass 
industries elsewhere.’ Our Government profess to 


encourage honest swadeshism, but while they grant concessions to foreign manu- 


facturers they do not accord similar treatment to Indians. As most of the 
railways are under State management, we hope Government will remove a 
serious impediment to the development of our industries by charging conces~- 
sion rates for the transit of goods of Indian manufacture. 


Municipalities. 


41. The O Goano in its leading article calls attention to the corres- 

cane pondence which it thas published on the subject of 

Alleged insanitary con- the inhuman scenes witnessed in the Matunga 

dition of the Matunga (Cemetery and the disgraceful treatment accorded 

to the dead who are buried there, and expresses 

ee the hope that the authorities will take prompt 

action to put a stop to such harrowing sights as those described in the 

correspondence and that speedy measures may be adopted for opening the 
new cemetery at Mahalaxmi. 


42. The Surat Municipality just like the other Municipal bodies has 
been granted the right of ‘electing its President. 

_Comments on the elec- But in connection with the grant of this right a 
tion of the President Of ¢ondition has been made which it is thought will 
the Surat Municipality. 
Kaiser-4-Hind (20). Stet not fail to come in the way of its enjoyment. And 
May. it has come in the way of the Surat Municipality. 
This condition is that the President's election must 
be made by a majority of two-thirds of the membtrs. The Surat Munici- 
pality having failed to fulfil this condition, its election of the President has 
been cancelled. And it will not be strange if the other Municipalities find 
themselves placed in a position, similar to that of Surat. Under the 
circumstances Government will be appointing the Presidents of those Munici- 
palities, and the grant of the right will practically mean nothing. When 
there are more than one candidates for the honour, it is possible that no one 
may get the required majority gf two-thirds. In such a case Government's 
action in taking away the right would be rather severe. We, therefore, 
request Government not to stick too closely to the letter of the rule and to 
so amend it that this right of the public may not be negatived by their action. 


Native States. 


43. Itis to be regretted that our Native Chiefs are trying to imitate the 
British Government in the matter of the enactment 
The Press Act im of a Press Act, and it is particularly painful to find 
—., 1 Mahi such an enlightened Prince as His Highness the 
Heanor am Gaekwar among the number. The Act will be a 
Kantha Gazette &. 21st 
May. protection for those dishonest officers whom the free 
criticisms of the Press have hitherto restrained from 


harassing the public. Itis obvious that the Act has not worked beneficially 


in British India, because it has stopped the mouths of those papers, who by 


‘within his State. 


their publication of the true facts were performing a distinct service to 
Government. We appeal to the Géekwar to see that the same is not reneated 
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l to examine the accounts 
‘which it alleges large sums. to. 
In the end the paper approves. of 
G. Trivedi ag Revenue Commissioner of 
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tgence extracted from the Press. 


It is proposed to make collections for the Paisa Fund at Satara 
on 3rd June, the Birth-day of the King-Emperor, 
and we hope that a similar effort will be made at other 
places also. The Patsa Fund Glass Factory at 
Talegaon (Poona) which has been turning out fine 
glass articles as well as training several students, 
is In want of money to meet the expenses connected 


Paisa Fund 
at S&tdra on 


(119), 24th 


ier | with the latter and we, therefore, hope that all real lovers of India will 
ag -@ome forward to render pecuniary help-to the industrial progress of the 


SYED. SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


4 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | 
Secretariat, Bombay, Ist June 1911. | 


*Reported in advance. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local. complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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= pur). | th Brabman) ; | 
PERSIAN. 
138 | Eslah 7 oa | Bombay... ...| Weekly... ...| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 400 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 
SINDI. 
189 | A’ftab-i-Sind _ .--| Sukkur (Sind) < Weekly _... ...| Shams-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 
140 | Khairkh4h-i-Sind ... ..-| Larkhana (Sind) ...} Do. ee ..-| Hakim. Dharamsing . Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
(Khatri) ; 38. 
141 | Prabhét ...... «.-| Hyderabad (Sind)... Bi-weekly ...._...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 ... 500 
142 | Sind Sudhar ‘ks .»-| Kardchi (Sind) ...) Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 750 
143 |Sind Kesari ©... __..-| ShikAnpur (Sind) agua IE Chelévian Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
43. 
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soe ~— éve| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh; 1,500 
| Deblavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. , | 
se avo Munshi Mahomed Husain Muhammadan| 400 
Poe ae | 
w+ es Munshi Mahomed Amir Muhammadan| 200 
a, | | (Sunni) ; 50. 
acd tree ee | Dow s+ eee| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh} 500 . 
= ee Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 
| 148 | Jain ae vee nel Bombay ...: ...) Weekly ... . ...|-Tukérém Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu) 4,000 
. 1 7 (Jain) ; 30. 
149 | Jain Mitra vs asel DDO. ace sae] Fortnightly —....| Stal Pras&d ; Digamber Jain; 40 - _—...|_‘:1,000 
150 | Jain Samdchir ... _...| Ahmedabad pict NOUS tae «| Vadilal Motil4l Shah ; Dasa Shriméli Jain ;| 1,100: 
30. 


Notes.—A. ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


OC. ‘The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or a) is the last letter of a word, 


| he accent is left out, and the short a (A = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


‘been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_ D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Fditor, Circula- 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
KONKANIM, 


44, | Echo bus “a ...| Bombay ... .. | Daily eo or een 


ANGLO-SINDHI. 


53a | Trade Advertiser ... ...| Shikérpur ... «| Weekly... ...| Khiaram Aildas Ahuja; Hindu; 45 e+; 1,000 


SINDI. 


1434 | Zemindar Gazette .»-| Mirpur Khas (Sind)4 Do. Pr ...| Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sordarangani;} 600 
: Hindu (Amil) ; 30. 


) lt 
No. 32, the Editor of the Khojé Mitra is Bapubhéi Parmanandads Parekh ; Hindu (Bania) ; 33; circulation 500. ‘4 
No. 44A, the Echo is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of the publisher. 
No. 64, the Cutch-Kesari has ceased to exist owing to the death of its Editor, printer and publisher. 


Nos. 83 and 97, the publication of the Karndtak Vritt and the Dharwar Vritt is temporarily suspended. 
No. 108 is never regularly published. : I 


No. 117, the Pandhari Mitra is not published for the last few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff. 


No. 122, the publication of the Shra Shivdjs Vijaya is temporarily suspended on account of plague at Sholdpur. 
No. 127, the present Editor of the Sudhtrak is Hari Narayan Apte ; Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 43, ( : 
No, 130, the Vijayi Maratha has ceased to exist on account of the bad héalth, &., of the Editor. 
No. 145, the Mufid-e-Rozgdr has ceasec to exist on account of financial difficulties. | 
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Ss Polities and the Public Administration. 


1, ‘His Majésty King George V has indeed given practical proof of the 
love and sympathy he entertains for India by desiring 

Comments on the that a lotus signifying this country should have a 
appointment of Lord place on the Royal robe and that the standard of 
Curzon as standard bearer Jndia should be carried in the Coronation procession 


for India at the Coro- | 7 ge: 
nation procession in along with other standards. This is a matter for 


London. no little pride for the peoples. of this country. His 
Gujardti (24), 28th Majesty has thus shown not only to the people of 
May. England but to those of the Colonies as well who 


look upon Indians as a race of slaves, that India in 
no way occupies 3 lower. rank than the Imperial Colonies, nay that to His 
Majesty India and the Colonies are of equal rank. We hope this action of 
His Majesty will produce the desired effect upon the minds of the Colonists, 
As to who should carry the Indian standard much difference of opinion has 
arisen, According to some the task should be entrusted to Shri Sayaji Rao 
Gdekwar or to Maharaja Scindia. Considering, however, the relation these 
Indian Princes have to the British the presence of any of them in 
the procession with the Indian flag is likely to be misconstrued. The 
selection of any Indian knight for the purpose would have been more fit. 
But His Majesty has entrusted the duty to Lord Curzon. Some say that it 
would have been better if Lord Curzon had not been chosen. We think that 
by administering this country according to his own sweet will, rousing the 
Indian people who were intoxicated with lethargy and indirectly suggesting 
to them what their rights were and how necessary it was to fight for them, 
Lord Curzon rendered great service to this country. By his Lordship’s 
deeds India has become better known to the British nation and has advanced 
a little politically. It is perhaps with a view to make this better known to 
the people of England that His Majesty’s choice has fallen on Lord Curzon. 
Call it the result of His Majesty’s favour or call it a reward for the indirect 
good his Lordship has done to this country! 


2. “The inclusion of India’s standard for the first time in the Corona- 
Praia Benda (0) tion procession at Westminster Abbey is an event, 
ooth May Eng. cols, Which by the way means a further recognition of our 
, es country as an integral part of the world-wide British 
empire, that cannot but give satisfaction to the people of this country from 
one end to the other. But the same unfortunately cannot be said with 
regard to the person who has been entrusted with the work of bearing that 
standard. The selection of Lord Curzon fcr this honour is extremely unhappy, 
and is one that ina very great measure discounts the value of the above 
recognition. It is a matter of history that Lord Curzon, despite his undoubt- 
edly great abilities, proved one of the most unpopular Viceroys that the people 
of India had eyer had to rule over them, and there is little wonder that the 
lattey should hate his Lordship in proportion. The consensus of intelligent 
Indian public opinion, as has been often expressed in the pasi, is that Lord 
Curzon as Viceroy of India did an amount of disservice to the people of India, 
and one can easily understand therefore that they would like any one but 
that ez-Viceroy of India to bear India’s standard at the Coronation of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor in England.” 


do. “The Proneer eo oo. the een ‘whether any retrenchment in 

_ the Indian Military expenditure is practical and 

ee ae what is the form it should take.’ To the mind of 
Military expenditure in the Proneer the simplicity of the reduction of men 
ce 5: mmamemencama | greatly commends itself. But which are the troops 
Indu Prakdsh (42), Ist to be disbanded? Evidently, our contemporary 
and 3rd June, Eng. cols. ¢annot for a moment allow q single European regi- 
ment to be reduced! Why* The Proneer, self-complacent as it is, and besides 
bound in duty to be grateful to those whose salt it eats, we mean its patrons 
in the Military branch of the service, wisely prates about the difficulty of 
getting back British troops, assuming that a reduction was made, in times 
of urgency. The Home Government could easily withdraw, it ‘admits, 
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eight British regiments. . But; td it” is indeed._« big ‘but’ 
- Pioneer, Tail ve tely’, .: it inquitee with all the “hollow gravity 
san put on forithe sake of butiressing its foregone conclusion, ‘on getting 
hen back/in’ Hh atgency:’?- Our contemporary. ominously shakes its head 
ya negative’sign. No. It is:ag;.cértain as that the Pioneer flourishes in 
Allahabac Se the patronage of | the two branches of the service and Fives, 
oves and has its: being underthe august shadow of Simla that no such 
call is possible in'times of emergency. Why? For this portentous reason 
Sah these: may ba; at the time, an occupation for British forces elsewhere in 
_ some part of the: world! Good heavens, what a remote contingency |......... 
‘The. Pioneer has conveniently forgotten the fact that India is annually foreed 
by the rapacious War Office to. pay through the nose a considerable swum 
for’ maintaining. depots in England for recruits and that these men 
ought: under any circumstances to be. available, and ought not to be 
placed on service elsewhere........... Our panjandrum cavalierly brushes 
aside, all these points in its. one endeavour to maintain the foregone 
conclusion that not a. single Huropean soldier should be reduced.......... 
But let us inform the reader why in the interests of the country itself 
it is essential not only to reduce the standing Native army but also 
and more so the European. If we are to hark back to the just and 
sound recommendation of the Simla Army Commission of 1884, we ought 
now to fix 50,000 European and 100,000 Indian troops as our standard, 
Ee seeing. according to the Pioneer itself that outstanding factors which have 
Ee | falsely. or. truly menaced the empire since 1873 are now removed. Indeed 
i we should go further and reduce them to 40,000 for the reason that the force 
of 150,000 recommended by the Commission was computed on the basis of 
the then conditions on the frontiers.......... But just pause and consider for 
a moment what immense changes have taken place in the arms and equip- 
ments of the Indian army since 1884. Consider also the additional strategic 
and other lines of railway that have been constructed, vastly facilitating the 
mobilisation of the forces from one end of the country to the other.......... 
All these facts when borne in mind would impel any fair-minded person, 
conversant with the history of Military expenditure since 1862, to say that 
having regard to the grave contingency which the Simla Army Commission 
had in mind and the vast improvements since made in the army in all direc- 
tions at a cost of millions, for the last 25 years, asmaller force, say of 40,000 
European and 80,000 Indian troops, would suffice for our purposes at present. 
Supposing that in dire emergencies, we may want more men, surely there 
could be such an organisation as to have large reserves; and we may also 
pertinently ask why should we not have Indian volunteer OOPN6 Dic icisus 
Let'us also draw the attention of the reader tosome striking figures of our 
Military expenditure. The established strength of the Indian Army in 
1908-09 was as follows :— 


Officers. Men. Total. 
Kuropean ea 6 3,044 11,118 - 75,3899 
Indians es ae 3,038 158,960 161,998 


Total ... 6,582 230,738 287,320 


It will be noticed that the European troops have over 500 officers more 
P with less than half the number of Indian soldiers. Have our readers any idea 


* @e@ee@es ee 


a costs Rs. 368. Thus a esnadber costs fully 2°42 more than an Indian in 
—— pay and provisions only, without counting pensions and other charges. The 
pee reader will thus see how far a curtailment of an Indian regiment can lighten 
the burden of army expenditure and how far of a European. But the Pioneer 
dare not, for obvious reasons, recommend the reduction of a single European 
soldier, despite the cogent reasons we have urged above. No. That would be 
> a profanation of profanations—a sin of the first magnitude which the officers 
of the European army in India cannot tolerate. So the Indian soldier must 
be sacrificed. He who costs nearly three times more must be saved, but he 
who costs nearly three times less must go tothe wall. This is the iron logic of 
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the Allahabad panjandrum in its pious efforts at reducing Military expenditure.” 
[The same paper writes elsewhere :—“ Are we really on the eve of the proposed 
reduction of the Indian Military expenditure taking the form of the Pioneer’s 
suggestion of a material reduction of the Indian troops whilst the British 
troops would remain untouched?......... Happily the matter seems to be yet 
under consideration. But we take the earliest opportunity to add our most 
solemn warning to Government that no blunder could be of graver political 
portent than a reduction of the Indian troops whilst the British force in this 
country remains untouched. It would mean a sorry exhibition of dfstrust of 


the Indian people, and a great slur on the brave Indian sepoy who is as great 


a support asa glory to the empire. People will attribute the action to a most 
unwarranted extension of the smelling of sedition to quarters where it should 
never be extended. And the worst of itis that it will mean no economy worth 
material consideration. We fervently hope that Government will stop thrice 


before making any such invidious distinction as suggested between the Indian © 


29 


and the British troops.” [In a subsequent issue the paper writes :—‘ What 
will be the inferences naturally and necessarily drawn by foreign nations—those 
nations against whose possible aggression we are to keep a standing army— 
if the British Government deliberately reduce the Native Army alone? They 
will feel that the Government have not confidence in their Indian troops 
either in bravery or in loyalty or both. The sepoy’s credit will go, others will 
look down upon him and in the end he will either grow sullen at the 
unmerited slur on himselt, or degenerate and learn to look down upon himself 
because others doso. Can such a result be looked upon without the gravest 
apprehensions? After all, the strength of the British Indian Empire must 
rest in the contentment ci those people from amongst whom the Indian sepoy 
and officer comes. In times of great crisis (which God forbid), the army might 
have to be temporarily very largely increased. Whence would the recruits 
come, except from amongst the Indians ?.......... We fervently trust that 
Lord Hardinge and his able colleagues will approach the subject with the 
even balance of mind and sole regard for India’s interests, for which he and 
some of them have already won a reputation in spite of the prejudice of the 
Home Government or the suggestions party exigencies lead them to make.’’| 


4. “The timely protest raised by the Yimes against any attempt. 


to reduce the Indian Army, it is to be hoped, 
ee a _  wWwul carry due weight if ever the matter comes 
Phy ag Dispatch (>), to be seriously discussed.......... Whereas formerly 
| ys the chief anxiety of the Military authorities 
concerned the North-West frontier of India 

and Afghanistan, there are to-day developments occurring on the 
North-East frontier which promise to make it quite as fruitful a source of 
anxiety to the Military authorities at Simla as their other front has hitherto 
been. It is true, of course, that somewhat heroic measures for the curtailment 
of public expenditure will be needed in order to make good the loss of in- 
come caused by the falling off of opium revenue; but the Finance Minister 
and the Government of India would be taking undue risks if they 
undertook to find the necessary funds by cutting down the Indian Army to 
any dangerous extent. Still, if a reduction has been decided on and some 
regiments of Indian troops have to go, we can only trust that the disagreeable 
duty will be carried out with as little inconvenience to the disbanded men as 
possible. After all there is sure to be a certain amount of ill-feeling at the 
action of Government in throwing out of employ large numbers of men. 
Rightly or wrongly these men will be disposed to look upon their dismissal as 
undeserved and as a slight on their own efficiency; and the feeling will in no 
wise be rendered any better by the thought that while some of their 


‘comrades have been absorbed into other regiments, the bulk of them have | 


been sent packing to their homes at a moment’s notice.” 


*9. “Mr. D. HE. Wacha and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale succeeded in 

| showing, the one in his letters to the public press 

Gujardti (24), 4th andthe other in the Supreme Legislative Council 
June, Eng. cols. that the expenditure of the country had been 
increasing quite out of proportion to its revenue, and 
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h the Government tr ida to jastity this increase by advancing their stock’ 
they undertook hemselves ‘to institute an inquiry, instead of appoint- 

Jommittes in order to find out where the pruning knife could be applied. 
cs ge in expenditure has become alarming enough, and even the Gov- © 
PP ald hot afford: to remain blind to the dangers of such an unsound - 
ee The Times’ cry against any reduction shows how 
s the Opposition to the proposal to reduce the strength of the army. 
The ipso’ no question that from the financial point of view the present 
Military expenditure must be curtailed. Almost the whole of the land reve- 
nue is being swallowed up annually by the military octopus, and the progress 
of.the country has been handicapped in yarious directions. It is a signifi- 
cant circumstance that the offcialised press which has never supported 
hitherto the demand of the Indian public for reduction of Military expenditure 
is veering round in its attitude.......... Lord Curzon is responsible for the 
creation of a number of posts of Inspectors-General. Out of 14 no less than 9 
have been created since 190l. Those who now look upon them as excrescences 
said not a word against their creation, but, on the contrary, supported Lord 
Curzon in his policy of centralisation. But now that a different attitude is 
being assumed at head-quarters, the official gramophones have begun to sing 
in unison, although they were good enough to ridicule tkose “who were 
opposed to this addition to the administrative expenditure in India. His 
Excellency Lord Hardinge, who has a reputation for economy, will not find 
it.easy to induce the ever greedy departments to be more moderate in their 
demands. Nor do we think that much will come out of the revision in con- 
templation. But this poor country will be thankful even for small mercies, 
and even if some economies are effected, the critics of the financial policy of 
the Indian Government will have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
criticisms have not gone in vain.’ 


*6, “The London Times seems unduly exercised over a suggestion that 
Parsi (38), 4th June the army in India should be reduced as a measure 
Eng. cols. , > of economy. At one time we were told that the 
Russian menace made the standing army in India 
the smallest consistent with safety. That menace has passed away—to such 
an extent, at least, that the Zmes does not inyoke it now—but there are new 
bogeys. There is Chinaasa belligerent military power. ‘Think of that! 
Exactly where, how and why China should invade India it is not stated, nor 
are we informed how the Chinese would keep off the Japanese on one side 
while they invaded India on the other........... Then again the 7’vmes bids 
us remember Afghan prowess, but Afghan prowess is confined in these days 
to kidnapping and sheep-stealing and evaporates altogether before it reaches 
Peshawar, vigorous as may be its growth among its native hills. Finally we 
are warned of our responsibilities in the Persian Gulf. ‘There are those who 
believe that the Anglo-German armageddon will take place in the Gulf; but 
that is %» speculation. For the present we know that Russia menaces us no 
more from that direction than from the Afghan border, while Germany has 
expressed her assent to President Taft’s scheme for international arbitration. 
The Times’ bogeys seem very unsubstantial figures. Finally, Mr. Montagu, 
in Parliament, in a very circumlocutory manner, suggests that the reduction 
should take place in the Indian and not in the British troops—a singularly 
uphandsome outcome of the naponied promises to offer a better career to the 
Indian soldier.”’ 


. | 7. The Local Governments had asked for powers to impose new taxes. 
ae They have to lay aside many schemes simply for 

Comments on the Se- want of funds. But the Secretary of State has 
cretary of State’s decision qigallowed the request of the Local Governments. 
in the matter of powers of When those who wield power are not responsible to 


pe Sor bsg: sie aageadh ‘© the people, it is foresighted not to allow them 


Prakdsh (40), ®bsolute powers. It is not desirable for the present 
ath May. to entrust Local Governments absolutely with any 


ee taxing powers. | If money is spent by a Government 
ea | responsible to. the people on projects deemed unnecessary by the latter, it is - 
Ee wn out of power. Butsuch are not the relations between the Indian 

. ‘ 
Behm 


| 16 
Government and the people. If the former misuse the funds, people have no 
power to punish them. No doubt the Local Governments will have to seek 
the sanction of the Provincial Councils before any new taxes are imposed. 
It is also true that there is a non-official majority in some of the Provincial 
Councils. But really speaking, there is no effective non-official majority. 


The non-official members, with a few honourable exceptions, deem it theit. 


duty to support Government. The Decentralisation Commission also was 
against the proposal as Local Governments were not responsible to the people. 
And under the new provincial contract, the Government of India will not 
give any aid to Local Governments but for some extraordinary causes. Local 
Governments have thus now to learn the lesson of economy. If Local 
Governments are entrusted with powers of taxation, they will be tempted to 
‘Impose new taxes every now and then instead of effecting any economy in 
‘expenditure which is already high. ‘The Secretary of State has mentioned 
among other reasons against the proposal of the Local Governments that the 
Government of India are against any increased taxation on land and that if 
the powers of taxation be granted to Local Governments, the Govern- 
ment of India will find it difficult to raise money. We do not think 
that the last argument is worth much. We are also of opinion that the 
proposal of the Local Governments will have to be one day sanctioned, as the 
legitimate development of the decentralising policy. But as long as the 
Provincial Councils have no effective and real non-official majority, it is not 
advisable to grant the request of the Local Governments. 


"Ss. “It is the pride of the British irrigation work and administration 
that the exports of cotton from Egypt have grown 

from 6 millions in 1884 to 17 millions in 1908. 

nme eet Rovot the A magnificent economic development no doubt! 
Mahrdtta (fi), " 44, But where is the official apologist who will remind 
June. us that this expansion of cotton growing, so bene- 
ficial in Lancashire, has been achieved at the 

expense of all other agricultural pursuits? EKgypt, which was once the 
granary of the world, has now become dependent for its food supply on foreign 
countries. Tobacco cultivation has been deliberately suppressed for the sake 
of customs revenue, and the fellaheens have to deplore the loss of one of their 
most remunerative industries. ‘l'he sugar industry has so far collapsed that 
the exports, which in 1890 were worth £338,000, had fallen in 1908 to £50,000. 
At the same time British rule has not succeeded in building up a single 
manufacturing industry. Even what little cotton spinning there was has 
been crusked out by an 8 per cent. excise duty. The moral aspect of 
British administration does not present a more favourable result. Lord 
Cromer had to admit thatthe ‘increase in crime was the most disquiet- 
ing feature in the whole Egyptian situation,’ and his lieutenant, Mr. Machell, 
whose nameis also unpleasantly associated with the Denshawai tragedy, 
did not hesitate to put forward the following astounding explanation 
of the increase. ‘The extraordinary prosperity of the fellaheens,’ he 
declared, ‘has whetted their appetites and created in them a lust for 
gain. This breeds envy, malice and hatred. The greater amount of 
crime in HKgypt to-day can be directly traced to these causes. When 
occupying the country, says the Hgyptian, much capital was made out of 
the alleged unfitness of the Egyptians for self-government, and Lord Dufferin 
faithfully promised that the spread of education would be one of the 
foremost concerns of the new rulers, and that ‘the cry of Egypt for the 
Kgyptians should not be a vain one.’ But there is a vast difference between 
promise and performance. England spends for herself over 7 per cent. of 
budget, excluding local rates, on education. During the first 25 years of the 
British occupation of Egypt only 1 per cent. on an average was so spent. 
The idea of a University was for a long time scouted and would never have 
‘come to anything had it not been for the propaganda of the Nationalists who 
commenced collecting money for .the establishment of one on their own 
account. Kven with a University, the Egyptian youth still flock to France 
and Switzerland for their higher education, as they mistrust the lines on 
which it is being conducted. And throughout the policy has been paarge- 
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ost important posts’ in the administration 


» Ex en. A is only by the ‘actual exercise of power thaf 
L aC ; 8eNSE O nsibility in the use of it. No system of Govern- 
1b os xrogressive or beneficial which does not foster the self-reliance 
he p and encourage their aspirations to realise their destiny. through 
r Ov tions. It is liberty alone, as Mr. Gladstone said, that fits men 
“°° ‘9, Lord Minto made an important speech on the occasion of the 


Rte : 


joins eal ada eae Central Asian Society’s dinner on the subject 
‘“Gomments om Lord of India’s progress. The speech is remarkable in so 
‘Minto’s speech at the far as Lord Minto’s Indian experience being fresh 
oe Asian. Society® Guo weight would be attached to the views his 
Er aera Sb Be Lordship laid before the British nation. Lord Minto 

Paper e Cinh 7e Many. declared that during the last decade Asia has made 
SS rapid strides in the matter of political thought. This fact has been accepted 
Bae by every thoughtful person. The Russo-Japanese War has made decisively 
a manifest that it was. no longer possible for Huropean kingdoms to conquer 
territories in Asia. But more than this what arrests our attention in the 
speech is his Lordship’s reference to the need of protecting Indian, industries. 
‘Lord Minto, we think, has long been known to favour protective tariff with a 
view to developing indigenous industries, but in the absence of an occasion to 
act up to that principle during his tenure of office, his Lordship had seized this 
opportunity of ventilating his views. During the last twenty years no Viceroy 
has expressed himself so feelingly in the matter of Indian industries, and the 
‘people of India will feel grateful to his Lordship for the same. With a view to 
‘the protection of Indian industries and the introduction of new ones, we have 
often expressed similar views. We approve neither of free trade nor of heavy 
import duties asin Germany to enrich factory-owners at the cost of the 
‘ordinary purchaser. We plead for such import duties as would just be 
sufficient to protect indigenous industries. As for instance instead of allow- 
ing the local sugar industry to be crushed as a result of free trade, Govern- 
| ment ought, if possible, to protect it by imposing duty on imported sugar. 
i Citing the example of Canada, Lord Minto has shown that its industries: have 
not developed without State protection. The same has been the case in 
Japan, Germany, America, Hungary and other couatries. The industrial 
history of England reveals the same state of affairs. Then why should not 
the same policy be adopted in regard to this country with its rising industries ? 
It is indeed gratifying that the London Times has echoed the sentiments 
given expression to by Lord Minto. We wish, therefore, that a movement, 
centring round Lord Minto’s speech, should be started in this country for 
claiming State protection for our local industries. 


10. ‘The most notable part of the speech, however, is the one in 
which Lord Minto openly urged the necessity for the 
adoption of a policy of protection for indigenous 
Indian industries........... This is the more remark- 
able in view of the fact that this matter is one of 3 
very delicate nature in consequence of the interests 

of the British and the Indian manufacturers not being identical but 

practically opposed to one another.......... We believe that this is the first 

instance of an eminent personage like an ex-Viceroy of India recording his 
_ opinion in quite an unequivocal manner in favour ot the State according 
_ protection to Indian industries. His Lordship has done this because, as 

remarked by him, he had the welfare of India at heart........ We have before 
_ our eyes the instances of Canada, Hungary and Japan that have fostered 
- most of their present day ficurishing industries by a policy of protection. 
- There is no reason why Indian industries should not similarly flourish 
under like conditions, and we think, therefore, that Lord Minto has laid the 
people of India under further obligation by openly advocating State aid for 

Tndian industries. The speech coming as it does from a statesman like Lord 
Minto is quite Welcome and indeed may well form suitable starting point for 
_@ fresh And vigorous attempt by our leaders with a view to secure State aid on 
bale for our industries which cannot but accelerate the rate of 


Praja Bandhu (84), 
28th May, Eng. cols. 
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their progress. In the absence of State protection, the: thoughtful section 
Of our people has already adopted a policy of according voluntary protection 
to Indian industries by purchasfng Indian-made articles in’ preference to 
those of a foreign make.” 


1i. “Who can deny that our industriés have not been crushed owing v 
Gujardti Punch (26) to the lack of a Tariff Reform or a systemof Pro- ey 
ons, ‘May Eng. cols, Section, in some shape or another? Have we not to ei | 
pay a heavy toll in the sacrifice of our industries and hf f 
resources as well chiefly owing to its absence? It is now high time for the 1 au 
Government to adopt a Tariff Reform for India or give it Protection for ety 
rescuing its industries from early decay and extinction, which would doubtless Hoa 
be in store for her if this state of things were to continue unremedied; and Lf! 
the sooner it is remedied, the better it would be for the interests of the country 
which are at present being crushed between two wmill-stones of foreign 
competition and non-protection. Lord Minto has indeed placed India under 
a deep debt of gratitude by raising his timely voice in favour of Protection. 
We hope that His Excellency Lord Hardinge will take up the question ; 
in right earnest and give it the consideration it deserves and thereby earn the 
lasting gratitude of the country.” | 


12. “India has no free-will in the matter of her Tariff policy. When 
we say India we mean Of course the people as well 
as the Government. That the people have no 
- free-will is an obvious fact. ‘That the Govern- 
ment of India too has notis a less obvious but no less tangible fact. in 
The Tariff policy of this country is modelled in fact on the basis of the policy Ue 
in vogue in Great Britain........... The question of Tariff Reform in India 
has assumed quite a new aspect we think by the recent pronouncement of : 
Lord Minto on the same. His Lordship could not in his official capacity here ia 
express himself freely on the subject. He now observes emphatically that 1] 
the development of Indian industries requires protective duties........... Lord | ae ee 
Minto cannot be unaware of the fact that Indian people would rather be under nt 
the present F'ree-trade regime than under a regime of Protection evolved | Aa oh 

| 

| 


Sany Vartamdn (86), 
27th May, Eng. cols. 


according to the whims and caprices of the Tariff Reform party. Otherwise, 
it would be an exchange of King Stork for King Log.” 


18. The Dnydan Prakdsh publishes a cartoon on the Colonial Conference 4 
in which Britannia is represented as having round ie 
Exclusion of o— from about her a number of little girls representing the | Bay 
the Colonial Conference. = Qojonists, while another girl representing India is a | 
Dnydin Prakash (Al), “eae Magis bl; The | 
28th May. shown as standing apart grumbling. e letter-press 


below says :— Mother Britannia, why should the | 
people of the Colonies alone be dear fo you? Why should you consult them it 
alone ?”’ ) ial 


14. ‘The public will notice that the T7mes of India after ignominiously mf 
i failing to brand us * Kurasians ’—meaning children ae) 
The Times of India of the Kast wind and Asiatic mothers—now cries | ti 
should be winith —— out—Why not ‘ Indo-Briton’?—making out that ME 
ron srsonns ee Empire our Anglo-Saxon women being unable to get husbands mn 
(1) oth rae . in England are forced to come to India and throw hd 
themselves at the heads of Indians to husband them. a 
Every child, according to law, if the parents have been churched, takes the 
father’s nationality, not the mother’s. Thus the child of an English father i |: 
and French mother is English, of a French father and English mother is at 
French, cf an Indian father and English mother is Indo-Briton, of an English . 
or naturalised English father and an Indian mother is Anglo-Indian. We 
think it’s time the Supreme Government took note of the above journal’s 
impertinent, disloyal and disrespectful attitude towards its mandates. His 
‘Excellency Sir George Clarke should call this paper to keep the peace under 
the new Press. Act, for it is undoubtedly creating racial hatred, contempt and 
disaffection among a million of His Majesty King George’s unquestionably 
Joyal subjects.” _ pean, a eee ih eee 6 oy ae ieee! 
con 201—5 
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tion. 


ceo: opportunity to express our grateful 
ratulations to:the Government of Bombay for 
* there notificatio&h enjoining that the hill fort of 
Raigadh, so closely identified with the name of the — 
an ‘idol and hero of <r whgtens of undying fame ate 
Aree reverence, shou e regarded as‘ a Protecte 
, Sis 0, ord Monument. The fort and the tomb will thus be 
“maintained in repairs at the cost of Government. 
And Government orders come at a time when an attempt was made to repeat 
“the futile experiment of once more throwing dust at his memory by the institu- 
“tion of the Afzul Khan Jayanti. Let us hope that the action of Government 
will, on the one hand, act as an eye-opener to men of the Honourable Moulavi 
Rafiuddin’s type and, on the other hand, lift up the Shivaji Jayanti high 


‘above the party character the unwise action of some have clothed it in. We 
‘do not indeed see why the Nationalists should have a monopoly of the same.” 


16. “The Indian Spectator cannot understand why the Muhammadans 
of Western India hold an annual Urus or celebration 

The Afzul Khan celebra- in honour of Afzul Khan as he was by no means the 
Moslem (55), 21st May, greatest Muhammadan hero of India. Our contempo- 
Eng. cols. rary does not seem to be a travelled man or one in 
touch with the people, or else he wculd have easily 

known that there are many cities in the Deccan and the Gujarat which 
abound in tombs of Moslem kings, historians, warriors and saints in con- 


‘nection with which jahagir lands are given. One of the conditions of the 


‘tenure of these lands is the annual celebration of the anniversary day of the . 
deceased donor. Thus at Ahmednagar the memory of Aurangzebe is annually 
honoured. At Surat the celebration of the 1st Edroos annually takes place 


and at Poona, that of Salahuddin, the scholar and saint. Indeed there is no 
‘town or village where some hero is not annually celebrated. At these annual 


gatherings the deeds of valour, literary merits or religious virtues, as the 
case may be, of heroes are recited by scholars or sung by poets. Kvery 
shahid or martyr is ranked asa saint and Afzul Khan being a martyr, is so 
held in honour by the Moslem populace.” 


17. The Transvaal settlement is only provisional and alaw has as yet 
to be passed on the lines of the agreement. Though 
the colour-bar will be enforced under cover of the 

8 nasil yay some “oe education test, we can say that the passive resistance 
sere Vay 6 in the Transvaal has been eminently successful. It was 
Kesari (107), 30th May. ® hard fight Indians had to carry on in South Africa. 
Nearly 3,500 Indians courted prison and Mr. Gandhi 

himself was sentenced thrice and his son eight times. ‘T'housands of Indian 
families .were rendered miserable and destitute. But Mr. Gandhi and his fol- 
lowers taught the lesson to India that rights cannot be had without such a fight 


Comments on the 


and self-sacrifice, and that if they can be had, they are not worth having. 


We have no doubt that Mr. Gandhi has rendered the name of India famous 
in the world. We learn that he is going’ to retire to his estate and lead a 
religious life after the Transvaal question is finally settled. If he is invited 
to visit India once before he resorts to the life of a recluse, we have no doubt 
that the whole of India would welcome him most enthusiastically and kindly. 


RR Reuter’ s cablegram of the last week anent the Transvaal Asiatic 
question is too vague a summary of the settlement 
, May, Eng. ol (39), =. which is alleged to have been reached between the 
’ Union Government and the leaders of the Indian 
community. Previous experience has inculcated a lesson, which makes us 
‘hesitate to accept a roseate view of the situation until more authentic informa- 
tion is forthcoming. Pledges given by the Transvaal Government to its Indian 
-gubjects have been lightly set aside in the past and we shall not be surprised 
if. its negotiations with Mr. Gandhi and. his colleagues prove once more a 
fiasco. Mr. L. Botha’s asseveration dissociating the Government of the 
Transvaal from i acptte intentions to the Indians will not heal their sores; 
: 


!nor will hollow assurances’ of ‘sympathy keep them away from theit campaign of 

passive resistance. But, though wary of accepting the story of the alleged 
settlement as a final and satisfactory solution of the question, we hope that it 
has now been Carried a good way towards a fair and reasonable compromise. 
Indians have long waived all pretensions to a free and unrestricted emigration 
and have constricted their claims within limits to which the Govern- 
ent can assent without jeopardising. the interests of the white population 
within their territory. Indians, who have held out in a constitutional struggle 
for their rights, would readily abandon it if the more vital of their grievances 
are redressed.......... We hope that the Government of India will vigorously 
enforce the measure to control and suppress emigration of indentured 
labourers till the initiative for a change of policy emanates from the Indian 
residents of Africa.” 


19. <A bloodless victory has been won by the passive resisters of Trans- 
vaal headed by no less a personage than the heroic 
Mays Indu Pash ne Mr. Gandhi, by extorting a promise from General 
30th Mav. Smuts to redress the disabilities under which 
; Indians in the Transvaal have been labouring for 
years past. ‘The righteous war waged by the Indians for the last five years to 
get their rights as British citizens vindicated has thus been crowned with 
success. The event will ever remain memorable as a great moral victory inthe 
annals of India. ‘The l’ransvaal Indians have shown by example to the world 
how a Government can be compelled to abrogate harassing enactments. {The 
Indu Prakash writes :—While rejoicing at the moral victory won by passive 
resistance in the Transvaal, we have to express our sorrow at the power 
retained by the Transvaal Government to limit the number of Indian settlers. 
It thus seems that the right of Indians as, British citizens has not been fully 
vindicated. We would, therefore, ask our Government not to do away with 
the prohibition of indentured labour to Natal.] 


20. “ British Kast Africa is a new Protectorate with a large population 
es of Indians. And yet under a recent official 
_ Restrictions on Indian ordinance, holders of Indian University diplomas 
nei Ry in British and licenses are prohibited from practising in the 
dl Protectorat dical practiti d dentist 
Gujardt Mitra (25), 28th Protectorate as medical practitioners and dentists. 
May, Eng. cols. Under the ordinance, registration is to be extended 
only to those persons who hold degrees which entitle 
them to registration in the United Kingdom. ‘T'he Indians have forwarded a 
protest to the Press in England and to friends there who would care to take up 
the matter in Parliament. The Indian population is far in excess of the 
Kuropean population, the census returns of 1909 showing in Nairobi itself, 
the head-quarters of the administration, a total population of 14,161 ; of whom 
the Europeans are 799 only, whereas the Indians are 3,171. The humorous 
side of the affair is, as we hear, that about twenty Europeans meeting at 
Nairobi under the name of Colonists’ Convention boldly passed a resolution 
demanding ‘That all further immigration of Asiatics, except those in transit, 
should be prohibited except on the indentured system, that the length of the 
period of indenture should not exceed three years and that all indentured 
employees should be returned to their homes after their period of service is 
completed.’ But by way of showing their magnanimity they. further resolved 
that educated Indians might safely be permitted to visit British Kast Africa 
temporarily, provided that they carry a passport with the visé of the Imperial 
Indian Government. ‘The Colonists’ Convention mentioned above consisted 
of twenty persons! Were they delegates duly chosen by the Colonists or did 


they like the historic Three tailors of Tooley Street constitute themselves as 


Convention? And if the Indian is a nuisance, a plague spot, why have they 
him even as an indentured employé? If the Protectorate would not have 
Indians, why should they ba indentured? Let them not touch the sacred 
soil of the Protectorate. ‘There are over three thousand of them in Nairobi! 
Let them be packed off to India; why should they be allowed to serve out 
their indenture ? ” 
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+... bridge crossing the Ganges in the district of Unnao 
oplaint from (J. P.), many dead bodies are taken to the ghaut 
mised x rovinces) either to be burnt or thrown into the river. Some 


mdahdr (21). 26th VN round the place insist upon performing the final 
ou R ENO sobering rites for din deh and charge very heavily for their 
_gervices. The corpses that are thrown into the river are taken out after their 
relatives have left the place, are stripped naked and allowed to float down 
the river. We hope the Deputy Comwissioner of Unnao will make some 
arrangements for giving out the contract for burning or sinking the dead or 
for charging nominal rates for allowing people to dispose of their dead as 
they might wish at the said place. The Deputy Commissioner would do well 
to get the rascals punished who insult the dead by stripping them naked. 


22. “Turf-betting, shorn of all the falsities with cxay ” 7 votaries 
choose to hide its real nature, is but gambling pure 

| siciiead +6. be tua by and simple and is accountable like the kindred vice 
the Bombay Government of drink which has ended in the ruin of many a 
to suppress gambling on happy home and suffering to thousands of the poor. 
the Turf. That we are not at all exaggerating anyone can 
Oriental Review (12), testify who has experience of the race-courses of 
Sls May. Bombay and Poona and knows how many men are 
completely ruined by this passion. We may be pardoned for reverting to a 
disagreeable topic, but we must say that the colossal Dwarkadas failure which 
involved in its ruin hundreds of poor and middle class families was the result 
to a large extent of this misleading and perverted passion. We even go 
further and say that the depression to be observed in the case of many local 
mills is to be directly attributable to this vice of gambling. Think also of 
hundreds of others who are ruining themselves by frequenting the race-courses 
both morally and materially. Think of the injustice of a law which pounces 
upon the gambling dens where poor, half-starved, illiterate vagabonds play with 
copper and a few silvér coins, but refrains from puttingits hands upon those 
who gamble with hundreds of thousands of'rupees on the race-course and are 
tempted to bring down in their ruin numerous poor families. Itis this enor- 
mous vice that the Bombay Government has proceeded to suppress. Verily 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke is a St. George fighting with the Dragon. 
It must not be supposed that the vice will die without afight. It has power- 
ful influences and wealth on its side. But we have faith in His Excellency. 
We believe that he will be undaunted by the fumings and chafings of interested 
men and their Press when the social and moral welfare of society demands 
the stern suppressing of turf-gambling. The public remembers with a feeling 
of gratefulness the suppression with an iron hand of anarchical crimes and 
sedition, as a result of which this Presidency is at present enjoying peace and 
quiet. T’he public expects that the same severity, the same undauntedness 
and fearlessness will be shown in stamping out a vice which octopus-like has 
caught in its meshes men and even women. The Press Note issued by the 
Government is, of course, the first step in the campaign, but even the first 
stroke is a vigorous one dealt with all the force and virility of one whom we 
have all come to respect and admire as a strong and powerful personality. 
lt drives away the book-makers and limits the Bombay and Poona races to 
ten. Next year we hope to see another Press Note announcing the total 
‘suppression of turf-gambling. But even the first step has created the wildest 
consternation among those interested, and hysterical shrieks are heard pro- 
testing against the courageous steps taken by the Government. We are told 
with an air of injured innocence that ‘ there is very deep resentment at the 
procedure,’ that ‘it is a strange invasion of the rights of the citizen.’ The 
Government will know at what rate to estimate all this clap-trap aud balderdash. 
-In this connection we cannot but express regret at a letter which a Judge of 
His Majesty’s High Court of Judicature has thought fit to address to an 
,Anglo-Indian contemporary. Whether the action of the Government is a 
Wise one or not, Judges of the High Court should be the last persons to 
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plunge in the arena.and to criticise, specially when the: matter: is one which 
may give rise to criminal or civil litigation. It is unwise to drag in the 
name of the King-Emperor in such a controversy........... The name of His 
Excellency will ever be cherished by the people with gratitude if he carries 
this campaign to a finish undeterred by such spurious agitation as is carried 
on by a section of the Anglo-Indian Press against one of the most praise- 
worthy and courageous actions of the Bombay Government.” 


23. “We must confess to our ignorance of Turf law and of the 
gentlemen who constitute the Turf Club in Bombay. 
Indian Spectator (7), But we happen to know a good deal more of the 
3rd June. : havoc done by reckless gambling on the race-course 
than the gentlemen of the Club evidently know, 
Hundreds of homes have broken up within our own knowledge, and thousands 
of young lives ruined through this fashionable gamble. The Turf Club could 
not have been quite ignorant of this great evil. What have the members 
done to put it down? The Government of Bombay have taken action in the 
matter not a day too soon; in fact, the action has long been overdue. And 
that the Government Resolution against race-gambling is issued from 
Mahableshwar by no means implies want of deliberation on the part of the 
responsible authorities as advised by the Police and other departments. We 
would rather accept with grace what has come uncalled-for by the racing and 
betting gentry of Bombay. The Turf Club may send in its representation to 
Government on the subject, and even book-makers and gamblers are not 
debarred from saying their say. But we cannot see why Gavernment should 
be blamed for trying to protect the public from a course of demoralisation 
that has grown to be a positive scandal and a menace to society. It is not 
harmless sport that Government desire to control; what they wish to stop 
is a wicked and shameless perversion of sport, to which even women have 
taken of late. Government have already dealt with less flagrant offences. 
Must they ignore this evil because a number of Kuropeans are ‘ in it,’ probably 
on the safe side? ‘Turf life, like Club life, imitated by Indians usually in the 
baser form, has led to results that are often undesirable. It tends towards 
the disruption of home life and the commission of crime. Public opinion in 
the country is too feeble to cope with the evil. Must Government show itself 
equally helpless in the face of scandals that put the community to shame? ’” 
[Hlsewhere the paper writes :—‘‘Betting at horse-races, a vice imported from 
England, is- becoming fashionable among” Indians. It has done enormous 
harm, if reports speak true, and we heartily bless the efforts of the Bombay 
Government to put an end to the public evil. We are glad to see that the 
evil is generally recognised, and nothing worse has been said in criticism of 
Government than that the Turf Club should have been consulted before 
taking any action. The Government does not seem to deny that the Turf 
Club is a respectable body, but neither betting nor any other vice can claim 
to be respectable.” | 


*24 ‘The Government of Bombay have issued a Resolution insisting 
on the observance of certain conditions in con- 
nection with racing. ‘These conditions are the 
reduction of the number of races to ten in Bombay 
and ten in Poona, and the exclusion of book-makers in favour of the 
totalisators which would seem to be a mechanical arrangement for the 
regulation of betting. ‘These races have become so numerous and the evil 
consequences of betting so scandalously manifest in this part of the country, 
that we are astonished that some of our contemporaries have not extended 
their whole-hearted support to the proposals of Government. We can assure 
Government that their action has the cordial support and approval of most 


Indian Social Reformer 
(6), 4th June. 


decent and reputable persons belonging to the Indian communities, who have. 


long felt that the evil has reached intolorable dimensions. Whatever may be 
the case elsewhere, in Bombay, we are afraid, we have reached dangerously 
near the point when ‘sportsman’ and ‘ gambler’ cease to be distinctive terms. 
The ruin of individuals and families on account of this evil is bad enough. 
But what is worse is the atmosphere of hungry avarice that is set up and 
which extends far beyond the precincts of the race-course, and poisons. 
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ly life. Racing ‘and its 
ction into India of a class 
presenting Western civilisation in its most 
anc ‘their’ ‘presence is as undesirable from 
om the moral point of view.......... Another associated 
ering a certain class of moneyed or apparently moneyed 


On “ “pen, the cultivation of  ‘ race-course friendships’ with high officials 
is part of their strategy for self-advancement, and, the conspicuous 


success of one or two men of this type, to say the least of it, has created a 
bad i impression. So far as we can see, the action of Government has nothing 
drastic about it. Twenty days are quite long enough to gratify all reasonable 
interest in what after all is a pastime. And according to all accounts, the 
substitution of the totalisators for the book-makers will deprive betting of some 


_of its worst characteristics. We are, of course, told that if you drive the 


book-makers out of the course, they will ply their trade in the streets. This 
is an old fallacy advanced againt every wholesome change. The answer to 
it is that the Police will know how to deal with street-gambling. Perhaps, 
there need not have been such an air of abruptness about the announcement, 
but that has been a characteristic of much of the best work of the present 
regime, and in consideration of the undoubted importance and excellence of 
the end in view, it is a minor defect which may well be overlooked. We are 
sorry that a Judge of the High Court should have rushed into print with 
what it is generelly agreed was a very foolish letter dragging in the name of 
the King. We are sure that His Majesty would be pleased to see Bombay 
purged of this crying evil and the sport of racing reclaimed from its shadier 
associations, when he arrives among us. We think that means must be 
found for conveying to Government the public appreciation of the strength 
and courage and judgment they have shown in grappling with an evil which 
has wealthy and influential partisans.” 


*29. “The Bombay Government has issued a notice to the Western 
India Turf Club intimating that Government wish 

Mahrdtta (11); 4th to put a stop to the vice of gambling which runs riot 
June; Kesari (107), 6th on the race-course under distinguished auspices. 
J une. Government propose entirely to suppress the book- 
makers and to 4x the number of racing days 

within certain limits. The notice has spread consternation among the 
race-goers who, it must be admitted, are a large and a growing class. 
The action of Government has also caused widespread and deep 
resentment. It is funny to see how one touch of nature makes all the 
world kin. The race-goers are in their politics moderate ; nay they are, most 
of them, supporters of the repressive policy of Government. ‘To thein politics 
is & sham, political agitation a fraud, and censure of Government an unpardon- 
‘able crime. But the executive Government happening once in a way to open 
their hose of arbitrary and high-handed action upon racing, these moderates 
have. at once changed their maxims and they have begun to speak of the 
executive Government in terms. of unmitigated resentment. ‘hey have 
pressed into service most of the epithets which a so-called extremist is 
supposed to use in his writings and speeches. ‘These moderates can now feel 
that the executive Government is capable of high-handed action, of ‘ inflicting 
sentence before trial’ and soon. And the beauty of it all is that all this 
happens when Government have touched not any of the elementary rights of 
free citizenship, none of the things which may be regarded as the necessaries 
of life, but the scandalous practice of bare-faced gambling in its worst form. 
We should have thought the race-goers would have at once commenced a war 
upon the Government were it not for the fact that a high personage, Mr. 
Justice Russell, has ordered a truce till the Coronation festivities and Durbars 
are over. Now we do not think that Government need refuse to take the 
Turf Club or the exalted representatives of racing into confidence before 
taking definite and final a¢tion in the matter. And as one year’s grace has 
deliberately been given, it may be expected too that some vza media between 
the: present scandal and a wholesale suppression of the game of racing will be 
found ouf till that time. But we have no hesitation in supporting the. 


principle which Government evidently tried here to act upon in seeking td 
restrain the scandalous cheating that goes on in the name of racing. Money 
bets corrupt the pure game. of racing, the wholesome spirit of rivalry and the 
sooner such racing is stopped, the better.” [The Kesarz writes in a similar 
strain and supports the proposed action of Government. | 


26. ‘ We confess we are not versed in the lore of that most ruinous and 
dangerous practice of betting, which is so conspicu- 
| ger Prakdsh (42), 31st pi se a a feature of lies ho€se- Preress qe 
ay and *6th June, Eng. 
‘ele are therefore unable to pronounce on the comparative 
demerits—merits there can be none—of ‘ book- 
makers,’ ‘ totalisators, ° bucket-shops’ and other accretions and excretions 
of ‘the Turf.’ We know well, however, that they are all of the brood of the 
army of the nether-world, and that betting and yambling in any form and at 
any place are practices to be unmitigatedly condemned from the standpoint 
of morality. It would be idle to pretend that India has no indigenous 
gambling tendencies. However, race gambling is one of those evil things we 
have imported together with a number of good things from Great Britain. 
And whilst the law prohibits private gambling and takes special care to 
relentlessly punish public gambling on a large scale in all other directions, the 
British practice of making horse-racing an exception can never possibly have 
any defence. Pity if horse-flesh could not be improved without gambling. 
We are, therefore, glad to be able to most heartily congratulate our Government 
on the campaign it has inaugurated against the gambling grown so rife in 
connection with Bombay and Poona Races and only wish Government will have 
strength enough to remain true and steady. Of course, there is a flutter 
amongst the gamblers and a great outcry. But to say that man by instinct is a 
gambler is revolting nonsense and to assert that the large mass of the people 
is angry at the Government action is a palpable lie. There may be men of 
social status who are given to race-course gambling. But that is a reason 
why it should be suppressed; for nothing is more demoralising to society 
than that men of its upper strata should be given to ways of sin.” [In 
a subsequent issue the paper further writes:—‘‘ The ‘sporting world,’ that 
is the westernised gambling horse-racing world, has almost secured victory 
by inducing Government to putoff action. The appeal to put off action at least 
till after the Royal visit had some practical sense in it, considering the enormous 
percentage of race-course gamblers that has to be found amongst certain 
upper circles that know best how to sulk and cry, to conjure plausible 
appearances of injured innocence and to tear the very heavens with shrieks 
and threats. No wonder Government have yielded so far as to promise not 
to interfere in the forthcoming Poona races and we do not blame them for 
this if they stick to their resolve and ultimately put down all public gambling 
and all kinds of gambling agents. We confess, however, that we do not under- 
stand why the further promise should have been given that book-makers shall 
not be abolished till after the races of 1912. Why should again totalisators 
too be allowed? ‘They are certainly better than the bucket-shopkeepers, 
who professedly ply their trade for their own benefit. But the totalisators 
are agents who help large scale betting. And from the moral point view they 
too should go. We are not purists of an impractical type and do not wish 
to recommend to Government the impossible task of putting an end to all 
betting. There are men who will bet, but let them bet privately and settle 
accounts as between themselves. But no public helpers like even totalisators 
should be allowed. If all gambling and betting agents be eliminated, we for 
one would gladly support the demand that no limits should be placed on 
the numbers of race meetings.’’] 


*27. ‘The Bombay Government has at its back the whole-hearted support 
of a serried and united public in its recent praise- 
| A wee 9), $m worthy endeavours to check gambling on the race- 
Coineae ese course. Its crusade against racing, which has become 
in India synonymous with gambling in its worst form, has drawn about its 
ears a nest of hornets; but we cordially wish it every success in its under- 
taking and hope that it will set its face against the evil with a courage all its 
own and will not budge an inch from the position that has been taken at the 
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al bat le or to. ‘take recourse to mere 
rt. of.. measures. — fact that the initiative for reform 
Ice, a Goveroment does not show that the public was 


bh ind ts ike fo inischict which is being wrought by. horse-racing in India; but, 
bi zi ‘alive to the opposition which was bound to accompany any serious effort to 
 Bfadicate the evil they despaired of ever being able to win Governmént to 
- their'side of view........... When the State condones an evil, it ceases to be 


viewed in that light, and it virtually sets a hall-mark of decency on what is 
a distinct’ encroachment upon it........... We turn to the race-course and 
what do we behold? ‘Lhe pith and cream of society is there, men who have 
& reputation to lose are there, officials, merchants snd professional men are 
there, the fashionable society is there, and strongly represented too—and 
deuce betake him who dares brarding ‘them as gamblers! ‘Their presence 
glosses & practice which otherwise would have been classified with the forbid- 
den acts of law and society. Racing is a fine sport, but how many visit the 
Turf with true sporting instincts in‘them ?......... Government will, therefore, 
earn the most grateful acknowledgments ofthe public if they succeed in killing 
the evil, root and branch, and purging the race-course of its gambling 
element. Government are told that they have chosen an inopportune 
moment for action in view on the forthcoming Royal visit. But the state- 
ment unwittingly identifies racing with gambling. It is an unconscious and 
unintentional libel on the King, and we hope we have heard the last of it 
and that it would not be referred to again.’ 


*28, “The Government of Bombay has been impressed with the growth 
eS eee of the gambling spirit on the race-courses, and has 
- Pdrsi (33), 4th June, sent the Western India Turf Club a suggestion, 
Eng. cols. which amounts to a command, that they should 

reduce their meetings in Bombay to ten and the 
Poona meetings’ likewise. This is about half of the present number. 
Further, they require the abolition of the book-makers and impose certain 
conditions under which the public shall be allowed to exercise its gambling 
on the totalisator. This has roused a certain amount of indignation among 
those whose idea of sport is inextricably mixed up with gambling, and we are 
asked to sympathise with horse-owners who will find the value of their stock 
greatly deteriorate.......... Some indignation was expressed because Govern- 
ment. had sent its firman to the Turf Club when several of the Stewards and 
the Secretary were in England; but in a matter of this kind it is hardly 
Government’s business to inquire whether the Club would find it convenient. 
just now to receive a letter or not........... There can be no question that the 
gambling spirit is largely fomented by the races as they are carried on; and 
for citizens to lose money, which they cannot afford, to book-makers is not 
sport, properly so called, but an objectionable excrescence on sport. Oppor- 
tunity, it is said, makes the thief; it also to a large extent makes the 
gambler, and while one recognises that the race meetings are very enjoyable 


affairs,-it is undeniable that their absence or reform would prevent many a 
man from ruining himself.” 


*29. After all, the hue and cry raised in the racing circle has been 
pees Some ee aga successful to some extent. When the stewards of 
bth pay ’ the Turf Club were required to submit their views to 
Governinent within one month of the receipt of their 
letter, we had hoped that the proposed restrictions would be sooner put 
into operation. Butfrom the Press Note issued on Saturday it appears that 
the authorities have fallen in with the suggestion to postpone any 
action till after a year and have accordingly expressed their intention 
not to tuke any action until after the conclusion of next year’s Bombay 
meeting. This Press Note must have caused a good deal of gratifica- 
tion to the race-goers, ‘but we confidently declare that the present 
change in the original arrangement has been received by the Indian 
public with indescribable surprise and regret. The action is tantamount 
) intentionally. allowing a few more ,scores of families to be ruined. 
The Indian community wishes that Government had remained firm and taken 
mM 
‘ 


the necessary action on receipt of the reply of the, stewards. , Like some.of- 
the laws of nature some of the orders of Government ; are inscrutable and. 
accordingly we.regret to observe that last Saturday’s Press Note ‘hardly. 
accords with the policy of safeguarding the interests of the largest number of . 
people. {Here the paper goes on to remark how many Bhatia families have. 
been ruined during recent years and how appeals to dissuade them from the — 
ruinous vice have failed, and then concludes ;: —]The Press Note unnecessarily 3 
delays the urgent action of Government. Gambling on race-courses and in race . 
‘specials having come to, the knowledge of the authorities, and as.a result of | 
the detailed inquiry. instituted by them, the letter to the Turf Club was. 
despatched. But the protest of the powerful members of the racing circle has . 
produced an effect upon Government that was not expected by the general | 


public. Still the latter hope that the Government of Sir George Clarke 


will not allow the question to be shelved. Besides reducing the number of 


meetings, eliminating the book-makers and substituting the tétalisator, His 


Excellency should take such measures as could prevent gambling. in race 


specials and on boats on the sea. 


380. It is indeed a fortunate circumstance that gambling in horse- 
races has arrested the attention of His Excellency 
*Gujardti (24), 4th Gir George Clarke with the result that the number 


June; Sdnj Vartamdn of meetings in Poona and Bombay has been proposed 


(36), 3rd June; * Kaiser -2- vet . : 
Wad G0. th Fone: to be limited to ten in each case and book-makers 


rage are to be removed from the courses. ‘The announce- 
Fc sedan ta ct ne ment has been received with satisfaction by the 

general public, but it is surprising that the Anglo- 
Indian journals should have protested against it.. They declare that the evil 
would not be suppressed by such means as proposed, but that gambling will go 
on secretly. We do not think that is possible, for no respectable citizen 
would care to take any part in a game authoritatively prohibited. We 
cannot follow the reasoning in the second plea raised by the opposers that the 
owners of race-horses would suffer by the present order of Government. The 
Government restrictions affect the system of trying one’s luck on the maidan 
and in no way touch the interests of owners. ‘The whole body ot people of the 
Presidency hope that without being deterred by the agitation. of a handful 
of race-goers supported by Anglo-Indian journals, His Excellency will noi lag 
behind in bringing horse-racing within the clutches of the law. [A corres- 
pondent writing to the Sdnj Vartamdn supports the action of Government, 
and, in view of the ruin of numerous families as a result of indulgence in 
races, suggests that the hands of Government should be strengthened in 
their present endeavours by the adoption of resolutions at mass meetings in 
Bombay and Poona, and makes an appeal to Sir P. M. Mehta to take the 


initiative in the matter. ‘The Kczser-1-Hind congratulates the Government. 


of Bombay ,upon the bold steps they have taken to check a growing evil 
and exhorts the various sections of the community to hold meetings 
to support Government. One Jehangir Khursedji Daji writing to 
the Jdm-e-Jamshed remarks that race betting and plague have been the 
two primary causes that have resulted in the ruin of the people. While he 
appreciates the present action of Government he expresses his dissatisfaction 
at the prohibition of the erection of health-camps on the Kennedy Sea 
Face. He accordingly suggests that the public should express in a public 
meeting their gratitude to His Excellency for the present order and at the 
same time urge upon His Excellency’s attention the necessity of allowing 
the health camps to be erected on the Sea Face as before.| 


31. Ifthe sport of racing were enjoyed for its own sake and nothing 


else, the amusement could do no harm to anybody ; 


Bombay Samachar (61), but the question arises if some extraneous and harm- 


Ist June ; Jdm-e-Jamshed fy] elements have not been incorporated into the 


(28), 1st June; Sdn 


Cacia wae (0h Mend Tone sport as at present pursued. Considering the 


Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (18) situation as obtaining in our city and elsewhere | 
3rd June; Akhbdr-e- there canbe no hesitation in replying to the above’ 


Isldm (58), 3rd June. query in the affirmative. Considering the scenes 
eee that are being witnessed year after year at Rass 
con 201—7 : 
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In 
the letter addressed to the Western India Turf Club, Government are said to 
have proposed certain restrictions on the racing at Bombay and Poons. In 
case of the Club not accepting the restrictions, Government will prohibit 
racing altogether. [The paper gives the main purport of the communication 
here.| The presence of book-makers has given the greatest stimulus to race 
gambling and hence their elimination will no doubt diminish the vice. 
These book-makers have been at the root of the ruin of thousands of persons, 
so that their removal for good would eradicate the evil.. Some time back the 
number of book-makers was limited by orders of Government, and the present 
intention of Government to remove them altogether is indeed praiseworthy. 
In the professional body of book-makers the announcement of the intention 
of Government is likely to cause a good deal of agitation und excitement, 
but we hope Government will remain firm in their resolve. ‘This class of 
professionals is indeed small, but we should not forget that this small number 
has been the means of ruining a vast number of people. Accordingly, Govern- 
ment may confidently expect the support of the greater portion of the public 
in the steps they intend taking. It is good that the authorities have not 
thought of carrying out their intentions at once, and have given no cause for 
complaint to the party concerned. The time of one month allowed to 
the stewards of the Club to reply to the Government letter is quite 
sufficient. On receipt of this reply we hope Government will put into opera- 
tion their intentions. [t is just possible that the stewards will express 
their willingness still further to reduce the number of book-makers; but we 
would request the authorities not to pay any heed to such a proposal. Under 
any circumstances it is necessary that these most pernicious agents should 
be permanently removed from the race-course. ‘There could be nothing 
objectionable in slightly increasing the number of meetings as fixed by Gov- 
ernment, but in any case these book-makers must be done away with. Inci- 
dentally we would draw the attention of Government to the Derby sweep and 
the St. Leger sweep yearly drawn by the Calcutta Turf Club. The mania to 
purchase tikets for these sweeps has been steadily on the increase, and thirty 
to thirty five lakhs of rupees are watsed every year. If the Government of 
India prohibit these sweeps immense sums of money will be prevented 
from changing hands for nothing. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—Bravo! 
Bombay. Government! The Indian people welcome with one voice and 
with gratification and gratitude the announcement made by the Govern- 
ment of Sir George Clarke. The present order is worthy of commemorating 
the Coronation year, and while welcoming heartily this order in the name of 
the Indian people we express our gratitude to His Excellency Sir George for 
the courage he has displayed in this connection. This praiseworthy order 
will be furiously attacked by a certain influential section of the race-goers ; 
but we hope that in order to save the large number of Indians from ruin on 
account of this fashionable vice Government will remain firm and earn the 
gratitude of the Indian community. If ten meetings are allowed to be 
held in. Bombay and an equal number in Poona, there can be no cause of 
complaint on the part of a true sportsman. The races in both these cities 
have transgressed all the legitimate bounds of sport and have assumed the 
most ruinous form of gambling. Such being the case even His Majesty whose 
name has been irreverently dragged into this controversy would appreciate 
the present order as the best means of reclaiming a vast number of people from 
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the path of ruin. We once again urge the Government of Bombay not to 
yield to the agitation of the racing circle but to earn the blessings of the 


families that are being ruined every year. There is no necessity of post-— 


poning the carrying out of the present intentions of Government, for the 
interests of sportsmen have been adequately safe-guarded. [The paper then 
goes on recounting in detail the disastrous consequences that follow the over- 


indulgence 1 in race gambling and after quoting with approval the observations - 


of ‘ Virlex’ published in the Times of India of the 31st May concludes :—] 
The sooner the book-makers are dismissed from the course, the better it will 
be. Considering all the circumstances Europeans as well as Indians should 
support the Government with one voice. We have heard with regret that a 
certain section of the racers has,raised a jehad against the Government 
order ; it is needless to assure the authorities that they have the full support 
of the Indian community. The Sdnj Vartamdn while recounting in detail 
the consequences following from an over-indulgence in racing urges the 
authorities to hold fast to their resolution and to disregard the interested agita- 


tion set up by a class of race-goers. It appreciates the measures proposed by. 


Government and in supporting them urges that the Race-specials, in which an 
amount of gambling with cards, &c., goes on, running between Poona and Bom- 
bay should be stopped and that the selling of race-cards at tramway junctions 
should be prohibited, asthese are nothing but additional temptations to those 
who know nothing of racing. ‘The paper appreciates the restrictions proposed 
-by Government, as in its opinion they would provide a proper check upon the 
growing evil. It concludes:—We have full faith in the foresight and firm- 
ness of mind of His Excellency and we wish him full success in his under- 

taking. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar makes observations similar to those of the 


Jdm-e-Jamshed summarised above. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm fervently supports | 


the authorities and wishes that no heed be paid to the agitation set up by 
interested racers. | 


*32. ‘We are much pleased by the courage and resolution shown by 
the Government of Bombay in the action it has 
. ye: se —" -— , taken to stamp out the evils connected with horse- 


Muslim Herald (146), 5th ‘acing on this side of India.......... We wonder 


June; Jagad Vritt (103), whether the measures after all will suffice to 
4th June ; Indu Prakdésh eradicate the evils of racing. The gambling mania 
(42), Sth June; Weekly is strong among certain people and they will easily 
Dnydn Prakdsh (4, ath find means to evade the new restrictions. But that 
June. need not deter any sane and responsible person from 
heartily supporting the Government in their present action. The racing 
mania has spread among all Indian communities, Hindus, Muhammadans and 
Parsis, and has brought ruin and misery to many respectable and well-to-do 
families.......... We hope Government will stand firm and undaunted by the 
opposition which its attitude has evoked.” [The Muslim Herald writes :— 
The Muhammadans are extremely glad at the attitude taken up by Government 
with regard to horse-racing in this Presidency and are expressing their sense 
of gratitude to His Excellency the Governor for the new orders which are 
proposed to be enforced in connection with gambling at the Bombay and the 
Poona races which has been instrumental in bringing about the utter ruin 
of several families. The Jagad Vritt writes :—As the prohibition of gambling 
at races will inflict loss on only a few but benefit thousands, it is the duty 
of every reasonable man to congratulate Government on the steps they have 
taken in the matter. The Indu Prakash severely criticises the Anglo-Indian 
press for taking up an attitude of hostility to Government in connection with 
the action proposed to be taken and expresses a wish that they would stand 
firm and not be intimidated into giving in by the howl it has raised. The 
Weekly Dnydn Prakdsh publishes a cartoon in which His Excellency Sir 
George Clarke 1 is represented as a jockey riding a horse and flourishing a whip 
designated ‘Restriction on gambling ’ against a crowd of fashionable | Hindus, 
Parsis, Muhammadans and Kuropeans.| 
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e agtien taken by Government and 
lares. the, evil of ; race-gambling. mus 
h ‘stamped. out . “just ike. prostitution, (It ade’ 
' that Government. will earn the ‘blessings of . 
thousands of families if they succeed i in the measures, 
ae bey. propone, to ‘take in the matter. [The Dnydn Prakdsh writes ina. similar. 
uae hoe and referring to the Press Note issued..by Government in the matter. 
nee “ aallaoas that its final settlement ought to. have been arrived at at once and not 
pres for some months as it is proposed to do.]| 


84. 2 he ‘The attempt of the Bombay Government to impose its veto on 

racing on this ‘side of India has rightly roused a 

‘ weanthg Dispatch (5), great deal of publie indignation against what most’ 

, 30th May. persons are sure to regard as a most unwarrantable ' 

attempt to interfere with the liberty of the subject. ’ 

It amounts by ite plioaticit, indeed, to little less than an impeachment of the 
morality of the highest persons in the country whose actions, because they 
elect to be patrons of the Turf, are indirectly held up to disapproval by those 

whose exumple they are not prepared to follow. But even apart from this 

disagreeable aspect of the question, there is the undoubted fact that the» 
racing season in Poona does far more for the business side of this station 
than the whole monsoon visit of the Bombay Government. The influx 
of the many large racing stables means increased sales. The patronage of the 
Turf is more liberal and lavishly dispensed, we venture to think, than 
anything that comes during other times ; and business all round is more brisk 
than if would be were the presence of Government the only incentive.......... 
To seek to curtail the pleasures of the public because this special form of sport. 
does not fall in with the views and inclinations of the authorities smacks 
uncommonly, therefore, an unctious rectitude which few persons care to be 
associated with. It amounts, in fact, to an attempt to impose the views of a 
mere handful of persons on a whole community, and is as much to be regretted 
as would betheinterference ofa single parsimonious member of a club with the 
disposition of the rest to indulge in card-playing for stakes instead of counters. 
seeeeeeee Racing in the Bombay Presidency has prospered contemporaneously 
with the rise in the prosperity of the country. It has grown in importance 
with the growth of Bombay’s trade, but to assert that it has given increased 
scope for gambling and, therefore, needs to be suppressed, is to make an asser- 
tion which is not borne out by facts. On the contrary, there would seem to 
be very good ground for believing that the pressure now being put on the 
Western India Turf Club may be but the fulfilment of a hint thrown out at 
a certain farewell dinner given to a well-known departing official, who made 
no secret of the fact that a strenuous effort would be made to break down the 
barriers of exclusiveness now regarded as insurmountable in certain quarters.” 


380. ‘The news regarding racing matters which has fluttered the 
dovecotes in our midst was not altogether 
unexpected. The majority of people who are not 
actively interested in horse racing will feel that 
Government have done a wise thing. But nevertheless it could have been 
done in a better way. Government and the Police authorities must have 
been perfectly well aware that ‘‘Turf Commission Agents’ were carrying on 
extensive business in the camp for some years past. ‘he long streams of 
persons going from place to place, from one end of Main Street to the other 
enquiring about ‘the odds,—the pubiic announcements in the papers, all 
were indications of what was going forward. A timely warning that Govern- 
ment intended to put their foot down and stop this on a certain date should 
have been sufficient.......... That it was time some steps were taken to 
modify the present state of affairs the majority will admit. It could most. 
certainly be done far better with the aid of the Western India Turf Club. 
At the ‘present time they take all reasonable precautions. They have great. 
powers. They can warn off undesirable persons; they investigate cases of 
alleged trickery and ruthlessly punish delinquents. No doubt had they been 


Daily Telegraph (3), 
Ist June, 
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Consulted means would have been found more acceptable to the public ‘at 
‘large than the present orders, as they press heavily upon some who are 
running stables and owning good horses. But if Government are solidly 
‘determined to keep betting to the race-courses solely, a form of betting 
which encourages pilfering and produces a moral instability among 
‘a lower class might be abolished without harm to anybody in particular....... 
If Government take the Western Indian Turf Club into their counsels, it 
is likely that much will be done towards cleansing out this Augean stable and 
‘at the same time preserve to us some of the most pleasant Saturday after- 
noons that Poona has enjoyed for long now.” | 


386. Government have issued a Press Note notifying that the time has 
Comments onthe Gov- ZOW arrived for withdrawing certain concessions in 
ernment Press Note re the matter of revenue collection which were made to 
revenue collection inthe the peasantry in the Ahmedabad District some years 
Ahmedabad District. back. Experience has shown that the assessment of 
Bombay Samachar (61), land in Gujarat has, owing to a too optimistic view 
29th May. as to the land fertility, been too high from the 
beginning, and the continuance of bad years after the great famine year 
has supported this view. The experience of the famine and the results 
of the Maconochie Commission cast a clearer light upon the question and 
Government ordered certain concessions, which are now proposed to be with- 
drawn. ‘The question naturally arises as to what is likely to be the effect of 
Government’s action. Looking to the increasing demands upon Govern- 
ment’s purse, it would appear but just and proper that they should withdraw 
these concessions as soon as the peasantry are free from their depressing 
circumstances. The question, however, is whether these circumstances have 
disappeared. It appears from the Press Note that Government have very 
carefully gone into the question. Yet we cannot help wishing that before 
these orders are put into effect Government would consult the agricultural 
population which is likely to be affected thereby. The rayat has many a 
times fully experienced how incomplete and misleading the conclusions arrived 
at by officials are. 


87. The work being performed by village Conciliators shows that this: 
system based on the ancient village Punchdyats has 
Approval of the work not only found favour with the parties, but has 
done by Conciliators 1n worked beneficially. Some of the Conciliators have 
villages, ,; been doing work in a manner that would do credit 
BS apt and Mant to trained Sub-J udges. ‘The system also saves time 
dntha Gazette (66), 28th ; Pe 
May. and money. ‘The uncommon burden of litigation was 
one cf the causes of the dishonesty of the peasantry. 
The system, there is no doubt, bas proved beneficial, even though put into 


operation at this late stage. 


88. Commenting on Mr. D. E. Wacha’s letter to the Times of India 

| on the consumption -of opium in the country the 

Alleged increase of Guwjardti writes:—According to Mr. Wacha the 
opium consumption inthe ¢onsumption of opium has risen by 29 per cent. 
Bombay Presidency. during the last quinquennium. This shows that the 
Gujardti (24), 28th —. rare Oa Re ge aif ath 
May; Kaiser-i-Hind (29), Vice which has ruine ina and lowere G 
28th May. Chinese in the estimation of the outside. world and 
for the abatement of which the British Government 

has been supporting China in its endeavours has been steadily advancing in 
India as the result of the greedy policy of the Abkari officials. Any criticism 


or attack upon the Abkari policy of Government is resented by the responsible 


officers who, like their colleagues in the Revenue Departinent, have been. 
trying to justify their measures. Any inattention in this regard is wholly 
unjust. . Liquor-shops have been plying their trade openly, but nothing is 
known as to how these opium shops haye increased. It is difficult to 
comprehend how this drug silently finds its way among the people. But 
as borne out by statistics this much is clear that the vice has been 
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oor ing. . Cons equi 8 ent ; is, is. the more desirable that Government, should 
Jake special 3 0. combat. the evil. so far as this country is con- 
cer ied... rot t the. Ck inese Government. is able to prevent the consumption of 
¢ ‘fe if Boo ina within the period of.three years, it would bea slur cn the 

tish aut) rities if. they were. unable. to take similar action in this country. 
) long as the British do not take any steps to combat the evil in India their 
ses in regard to China is like that of one attempting to save another's 
property. from fire when one’s own is on fire. Truly speaking Government 
should. endeavour to suppress the vice in their own country and then concern 
themselves with any other country’s affairs. [The Kaiser-i-Hind writes :— 
If the facts as collated by Mr. Wacha be true, the situation must indeed be 
alarming. Making allowances for the quantity of opium consumed for 
medicinal purposes, a consumption of ninety-one thousand pounds per year 
shows India more as a province of China than as a temperate country it has 
been known to be. The situation is certainly deplorable, that while attempt- 
ing to save another country from the ravages of opium the British authori- 
ties should find their own: charge overwhelmed by the same vice. If with 
due care and perseverance endeavours are not made to arrest the growth in 
the consumption of this noxious drug, it is just possible we shall experience 
the same consequences as have been witnessed in China. It behoves, tnere- 
fore, the British authorities to take the necessary steps early and effectively 
to check the evilfrom spreading. As suggested by Mr. Wacha any of the non- 
official members of the Legislative Council would do well to bring the matter 
to the notice of Government and inquire what steps, if any, have been taken 
or are intended to be taken with a view to check the evi!.| 


fi | 39. It is strange that a Government which has sacrificed an important 
i Dnydn Prakdsh (40) item of Indian revenue to help the Chinese Govern- 
| , 31st May. > ment to get rid of the opium habit amongst its 

people should have connived at the increase of 
the very same vice amongst its own subjects. Now that the matter has been 
brought to the notice of the powers that be, it would be a grave dereliction 
of duty on the part of Government not to take stringent measures to put 
down the increasing evil. We trust that the Temperance Societies in the 
country and the non-official members of the Legislative Councils will persis- 
tently bring the matter to the notice of Government and compel them to 
modify their Excise policy. 


q fea ) 40. Government are ready to undergo a heavy sacrifice in order to 
' free China from the clutches of opium. Why should 
A — Kesari (107), 30th May. they not then prohibit the sale of liquor and free 
a their own subjects from the vice of drinking? It-may be replied that opium 
demoralises a man more than liquor. But before trying to save one’s 
tf | neighbour, it is better to save oneself. And it may also be considered as to 
oy whether the vice of opium is spreading or not in India. Mr. Wacha has 
i, ‘proved that the vice is on the increase in the Presidency. Rulers who are 
-golicitous about China should try to check the vice in time. 


41. Conimenting on the representation addressed by the Surat toddy- 
' : wallas to the Collector, requesting him to fix a 
—— Comments on the repre- maximum limit to the bidding at the auction-sales 
sentation made by the of toddy-licenses so as to prevent unreasonably 
Surat nt Rommel to high bidding, the Bombay Samdchdr points out that 
the Collector = about such high bids are out of all proportion to the profits 


. | auction. of licenses. 
. Bombay Samdchdr (61), which vendors are expected to make in the course of 
81st May. honest business and that therefore they have to 


resort to adulteration, using false measures, and such 
other dishonest practices. This sends people, the paper opines, to more 
‘harmful stimulants like liquor. The paper, therefore, urges that in the 
‘interests of the public as well as the vendors the representation. of the 
 toddy- vendors should be considered sympathetically and should at least. be 


’ given a temporary trial. 


S$. J 


| 42, The olyeor, ot Griminal law'is the same .everywhere—to protect the 
orig Hack bs AR «innocent and ‘to. punish the guilty. But the accused 

" Conteasignn should not ‘ are treated quite differently in Kurope and in India, 
pein as valid evi- they ie ap ad as —— in hy’ former and 
in the latter the accused is not bound to state the 
yen rca truth and is not examined. But the advantage 
gained by this concession is altogether lost by the facilities allowed to the 
Police to torture the accused and extort confessions. It is a mistake to treat 
confessions as valid evidence. At least till torture is possible, confessions 
should not be admitted as evidence. If this system be followed, Police would 
be trained to find out extraneous and independent evidence. Confessions 
figure very rarely in European trials. In India, there is hardly a case where 


confession does not form part and parcel of evidence for the prosecution. 


43. “We understand froin a Simla telegram that the law of confession 

as it 1s in force at present in this country is under 

Praja Bandhu (34), examination, and as a result of it it is not at all 

28th May, Eng. cols. unlikely that the Government of India may take the 

necessary measures to minimise the incentive to 

torture and enforce strict supervision and check. ‘This is, indeed, a piece 

of good news, and as such if is undoubtedly satisfactory. Any modifica- 

tions, however, that may be introduced in the existing law will be practically 

of the nature of nothing more than palliatives only. A large majority of 

criminal lawyers hold and do so rightly, that the most efficacious remedy to 

remove the evil arising from the faulty character of the law of confession 

in force will be to do away with it altogether and thereby render confessions 
inadmissible in criminal cases coming up before law courts.” 


*44, “One of the subsidised papers, the Jagad Vritt, has not gone 
long without giving its critics a good handle for 
The Jagad Vritt and complaint. Brahmins in general and Chitpdvan 
Government. 4th J Brahmins in particular have been the subject of more 
E = pert (59), 4th dune, vigorous diatribes than the one complained of in the 
- Jagad Vriit, and they take such things asa tribute 
to. their power and influence ; but the case is necessarily altered a good deal 
when the onslaught occurs in a paper under Government patronage. Govern- 
ment’s position is that they only subscribe to a certain number of cepies of a 
paper whose style they have previously approved, for the purpose of encourag- 
ing sound and useful journalism. Nobody would care to stop taking in a 
paper because of one article of which they disapproved; yet the peculiar 
circumstances in this case make it appear even to independent subscribers 
that Government approves of whatever feats of ink-slinging the paper indulges 
in. So far there appears to have been no expression of regret, even of the 
kind so common in India, to the effect that the editor was ill or was perform- 
ing the funeral rites of his grandmother, and that the article was inserted 
by the error of an ignorant deputy. Such a way out of the difficulty would, 
no doubt, cause roars of laughter, but it could hardly detract more from the 
dignity of the Local Government than the silence now maintained. It i is, no 
doubt, very hard for Government's own protegé to apoiogise humbly like 
any poor mean rag charged with stirring up hatred between His Majesty’s 
subjects, but that is just the cream of the joke. It looks as if Government 
would have to institute a censorship after all—for its own papers.” 


49. Commenting on the Press Note on inoculation the Kesari writes :— 

The solicitude displayed by His Excellency is com- 

Comments on His Excel- mendable. It may be noted in this connection that 
lency the Governor's His Excellency is not only a ruler but a scientist. 
circular letter to the Unfortunately, people were in the beginning com- 


a. aieale i wee pelled to get themselves inoculated. And the Press 


Kesari (107), 30th May. ad to condemn severely the campaign of inoculation 
| as if was compulsory and as it then led to many 
bad consequences. The papers equally with Government regretted the loss 
of life caused by the ravages of plague. But had they not protested against 
compulsory inoculation while as yet the serum was in an experimental stage, 


PI Pe’ ie 
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the''sérum would have been diuprévea 80 
y been ‘allowedto get themselves inoculated or 
leased: ~ ¥ sstaly ‘ir eae “difioultios | in the way have been 
a. ra i rp ‘no compulsion, there is no need to write against 
oculation.. The’ motives of Government in forcing. on the people inocu- 
tion’ a ad of ‘the ‘people in protesting against it were honest. Even now it 
ea on oF not be honestly said that people have come to confide absolutely in the 
) eae :  ieacs of inoculation. But'as there is no compulsion, there is a greater desire 
ee among the people to appreciate its good effects: Even now no self-respecting 
journalist would recommend inoculation simply because His Excellency does 
so and even His Excellency , would not like such forced encomiums. But 
we may admit that inoculation is becoming more popular and there are 
reasons for it. The serum is now more pure. Inoculation is being done 
_ moore carefully. Experienced inoculators can be now had in larger numbers. 
There is no mention of any bad effects of inoculation. But those who honestly 
Oppose inoculation cannot be set down as dangerous to society. It is no 
offence not to believe in inoculation. And there need be no surprise if people 
are tempted to try the remedy of inoculation when scientists like Sir George 
Clarke are recommending it from their own experience. 


46. In reviewing the report submitted to Government by the Protector 

of Pilgrims for 1910, the Kaiser-1-Hind expresses its 

Comments onthe report satisfaction at the arrangements made by the Ha) 
| he xcilaey A glam during committee for the convenience, safety and guidance 
al Kotser-i-Hind (29), 28th of the vast concourse of Hajis yearly coming to. 
May. Bombay, pays a glowing tribute to Mr. S. M. 
a | Edwardes for all the trouble he has been personally 
eg | taking to facilitate the embarkation and disembarkation of the Hajis and to 
a remove the hardships these ignorant masses suffered while in Bombay, and 
congratulates the Muhammadan community upon having at their disposal 

the services of such a sympathetic and fair-minded official. The paper 
appreciates the trouble taken by the officials concerned to keep the Musafar- 
khanas in a healthy condition, with the result that they have minimised the 
Hi. chances of any disease breaking out there during the short stay of the Hajis. 
By In conclusion the paper approves of the steps taken by the Protector of 
if Pilgrims with the concurrence of the Commissioner of Police to institute legal 
ie proceedings against the British Steam Navigation Company for recovering 
: the additional sum taken from the Hajis on account of quarantine and 
ae anxiously awaits the result. With regard to the demand of the Hajis to 
| ) have their surplus money transmitted to them at Jeddah, the paper remarks. 


that though Government have at present declined to accede to it they should 
reconsider the question and confer one more blessing upon the Hajis by grant- 
ing their request. 


47, The Bakuil refers to the death by drowning of a cow while being 
taken across the Kasarvel (Ratnagiri) Creek by 

Protest against cattle being tied to the ferry boat and protests against the 
pang taken across creeks practice of so taking cattle across, when charge for 
y being tied to ferry f 
bts errying them is actually charged. It suggests that 
Bakul (87), 21st May. the pra3tice should be put a stop to by the authorities 

* 3 and that inspectors should be appointed to see if 
the rules, which should be put up at every ferry, are being properly observed 
by the contractors and passengers and others are not put to unnecessary 


inconvenience. 
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Df oT Education. 


*48. “The Tolien educational reformer'who starts with the firm conviction 

that Macaulay committed a great blunder in favour-. 
{Comments on the revis- ing a system of English education for this country 

ba aan cal. ~ S€-" and that the principal reform needed is to reverse 
Indian Social Reformer it, is not likely, in our opinion, to do anything useful. 

©, 4th Jane, , The revised curriculum for secondary schools in this 
“ t-¢ 9 Presidency which -was issued some days‘ago so far 
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as it aims at reducing the use of English as the medium of instruction, is 
distinctly retrograde and is calculated to place Bombay students at a great 
disadvantage in competition with students from other provinces in almost all. 
walks of life. From a larger point of view, too, the change in the form in 


which itis proposed to be introduced is extremely undesirable. All the 


thought-forms which are operative in producing a progressive social and 


national feeling have for the present to be derived by Indians through the 


English language, trose fcstered by the vernaculars being mostly passive, 


narrow and fissiparous as regards social tendency. A time may come when 
the Indian mind will have become so saturated with modern ideas that it 
must, of its own accord and by an inborn impulse, seek expression through the 
vernaculars. But thattime is not yet come, and to do anything to restrict the 
use of English as the medium of instruction at this juncture is sure to prove 
highly injurious to the community. We are aware that some eminent Indians 
favour this procedure. Starting from different premises and with different 
conceptions as to the value and significance of education, some eminent 
Indians and some eminent officials agree on this particular matter. We are 
sorry. that they seem to have carried the day so far as the new curriculum of 
secondary schools is concerned. It does not seem to have been considered 
how the new curriculum will affect the University courses of study. We 
note that the Director expects that the University will accept his School 
Final, but it is not one of the bodies mentioned as having been consulted by 
him. Evidently, it is for the University only to accept what the Director 
proposes, and if it wishes to discuss his proposals, it will no dcubt be charged 
with dilatoriness and wasting time. Yet, it is an important question whether 
the new secondary school curriculum will fit in with the University scheme as 
recently revised under Government guidance. For the rest there is nothing 
striking or original about this production which has been ushered in with so 
much pomp and circumstance. ‘When in full operation,’ we are told, ‘ the 
Governor in Council trusts that it will have a marked effect in raising the 
standard of secondary education in this Presidency.’ We should be sorry to 
say anything to disturb this trust, but our own view is that if the principle of 
restricting the use of English in secondary schools is carried out to any extent, 
both the people and the Government will ere long have to regret the obstinate 
zeal of those who were actuated by the one idea of undoing what Macaulay. 
had done. The place of English in our educational system is a question, if 
ever there is one, of imperial policy, and we are not sure that the Provincial 
Government is acting within its rights in relegating, as it proposes to do, 
English to a subordinate place in the educational system.” 


49. The Resolution issued by the Bombay Government proposing changes 


Bombay Samachar (61), 


30th May. more proof of their anxiety to place education on a 


sound basis. But while fully alive to their good 
intentions and solicitude, we are constrained to say that it is scarcely far- 
sighted to proceed in such a delicate matter on the strength of the opinions of a 
few specialists. The question of education has to be looked at not merely from 
the point of view of the teacher, but also from that of the practical man. We 
would, therefore, pray to the Bombay Governn:ent not to be too hasty in the 
matter, but to appoint a Commission of inquiry with a substantial element of 
men of the world outside the Educational Department. The Government 
Resolution is further objectionable inasmuch as it is likely to affect the Govern- 
ment’s good relations with the University. The Syndicate is at present busy 
considering the question of recasting the Matriculation course. '‘[he Director 
of Public Instruction, as a prominent member of the University, is fully aware 
of this and still he has anticipated the Syndicate’s decision and has thus taken 


a hasty step calculated to strain the existing relations between the Govern- 


ment andthe University. The Director reports that he has arrived at his con- 

clusions after consultation with the heads of the various schools in the Presi- 

dency, but it must be remembered that the Syndicate, composed of heads of 

Colleges and men of practical experience, is entitled to a greater weight than 

these. How can this undue haste, in leaving aside the Syndicate and acting 

upon the opinions of the school-masters, be justified ? Going into the details 
con 201—9 ” : bees eae 


in the curriculum in secondary schools affords one 
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Gov- 


Native States. 


Na 


'e Tt was imagined that the British who are quite familiar with 
| Western politics and the democratic system of 
‘The inauguration. of an Government would concede political rights to the 
advisory conference in the subjects and train them for; swardpyda. It was also 
ge of Mysore. thought that they would set a model in this connec- 
esart (107), 30th May ; 1: - he Nati Stat gr eas eth 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), 30th 00 to the Native States. u e hopes of the 
oe May. | people have not been fulfilled. Mysore established 
ee a Representative Assembly nearly twenty years 
he - ago and it has inaugurated an Advisory Conference of all the important 
|” officers and some representatives nominated by Government. Sub-Committees 
are to be appointed in all the tdlukas to collect information. The 
Conference would be useful in discussing the industrial, economical and 
educational needs of Mysore an in devising means to meet them. 

But we are doubtful how far it will be successful as a training-ground for 
administrative experience and for swardjya. The Conference is dominated 
by the officials and the non-officials are not elected but nominated by 
Bs Government and the Durbar are not bound to carry out the recommendations 
at of the Conference. If the Conference had been, modelled on the lines of the 
Representative Assembly and if only a few officials had been allowed to 

t become members ‘thereof, this new political institution would have been 
q more useful in training the people to aspire for swardjya. [The Dnydn 
‘ Prakdsh welcomes the establishment of the Conference and hopes that the 
officials will not dominate it.] 


oo | SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, / 
Secretariat, Bombay, 8th June 1911. 


*Reported in advance. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As tt stood on the Ist April 1911.) 
Mo. | Name of Publication, | Where Published. | Edition,“ Name, éaste and age of Editor, — 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...,Bombay ... «6. Weekly ... ...| Charles Palmer ; Anglo-Indian ; 48 ee} 1,000 
2 | Bombay East Indian ...! Do. eee eee} Do. oe ooo} dc dD. Ge Abreo; Hast Indian; 46 ... eee 300 
| ; 
8 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona __... eee} Daily oe ««-| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 55 ... ee 600 
can Herald. : 
4 | East and West... | Bombay ... | Monthly ... _ ...| Behrémji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi; 900 
5 | Evening Dispatch... eee| Poona ose eee) Daily ove e+e P. J. Kennedy ; European; 88 ove eee 500 
6 | Indian Social Reformer .... Bombay ... ...; Weekly  ... eee Kémékshi Natarajan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahmo) ; 40. 
7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do eee oes) Ss ose -+-| Behramji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi; 600 
: India and Champion. | 60. | 
8 | Indian Textile Journal .... Do. «s+ eee} Monthly ... _—...| S. M. Ratnagar; Pdrsi; 47 oe »| 1,000 
9 | Kardchi Chronicle ont) BAEOEE  cs eee) Weekly ase -e-/ Chainrdi BakasréiAdvani ; Hindu (Amil); 35 500 
10 | Kdthidwar Times ... oo) RAJKOG e+} Daily oe -«| Manshankar J. Chayya; Hindu (Visnagar 200 
; Brahman); 28. 
11 | Mahrétta ive »»| Poona sia ooo} Weekly _... -eo| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LLB.; 700 
) Hindu (Chitpé4wan Brahman). 
12 | Oriental Review ... eee Bombay ave ool TO, a »| R. S. Rustomji; Paérsi; 40 ... we “a 500 
13 | Phoenix ... ive -| Karachi... e+-| Bi-weekly ... ..» Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 58... 850 
14 ) Poona Observer and Civil) Poona iss e+e} Daily — e+-| Céwasji Temulji; Parsi . 54 ike ea 400 
and Military Gazette. 3 
15 | Railway Times... e+ Bombay ... eee] Weekly... .--/ Stephen H. Kearsey ; European ; 63 ---| 1,500 
16 | Sind Gazette -... ee Karachi... e+ Daily ous ---/ Mr, Cowan ; European ; 50 ... iia on 500 
17 | Sind Journal eee ... Hyderabad oe] Weekly ... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 500 
| (Amil) ; 42. 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 
18 | Akhbar-i-Soudagar vee Bombay ... eel Daily cee ---| Byramji Bomanji Patel; Parsi; 40 | 2,200 
| 
19 | Apakshapat sia vee Surat dus oe Weekly... ---| Mrs. Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- 500 
| didli; Parsi ; 30. 
20 | A’rya Prakésh ... »- Bombay ... ‘an: 2. sia ---| Makanl4l Mathurbhai Gupt ; Hindu (Pal-| 1,000 
| lidar) ; 30. 
21 | Broach Mitra er wee’ Broach is. ssel : DOs aes ---| Trikaml4l Harindth Thakor : Hindu (Ksha- 500 
| triya) ; 25. 
22 | Coronation Advertiser e Ahmedabad «| Do. ns e+, Narotamdas Prdnjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu): : 850 
i (Dashalad Bania) ; 36. i 
23 } Deshi Mitra ee vee Surat oes ee} Do. ove ---| Maganl4l Kikabhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba- 1,200 
| nia); 36. 
24 | Gujarati... sal ae OS ee Bie _ ews Ichchhérdm Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Shri-| | 8,000 
i mali Brahmin) ; 54, 
25 | Gujarét Mitrs ... ... Surat. =. =| Do. assess! Shawaksha H. Khasukhan ; Parsi; 86...’ 900 
26 | Gujaréti Punch ... -- Ahmedabad s+} Do.  . eee © «ee Som#ldl Mangaldds Shah; Hinda /(Mesri i $,400 
“ ; r Bania); 35. 
27 | Hindi Punch a oe Bombay... «| Do. oes »»-| Burjorji Navroji Apakhtyér; : Parsi ; : 800 
| | 
28 | Jém-e-Jamshed ..... .. Do, soe oee| Daily” bee -»-| Pirozshéh, - Jehangir penne Marzban,| ; 4;250 
we ia ye : | | M. A. ; ’ ‘Pérsi ; 35. | 
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Frémji Kéwasji Mehta; Parsi ; 55... 
Jamshedji Frémji ; Parsi; 47 


eer Gee 


Manshankar J. Chhdéya ; Hindu (Visnagar 
Bréhmin) ; 45, 


Jehangir Sordbji Taleyérkhadn ; Parsi; 36... 


Jagjivandas §. Trivedi; Hindu (Shriméali| 
Brahman); 31. 


Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 50 


eee! 
' 


Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 
Parsi; 45. 


Shri Say4ji Vijaya Manekla4l Ambar4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
33. 


Suryi Prakash | | | Nagindds Dayébhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 
AnGaio-Mara’TaI1. 


Dnydnodaya Rev. R. E. Hume ; 30 


ad 


Dnyan Prakash 


| 
} 
! 


(1) Natesh Appdaji Dravid, M.A. ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 40. 


Dnyén Prakash Do. Do. da 


Indu Prakash Eombay : "Macht hee ag Yande; Hindu; 
aratha) ; 40. 


Pragati | Kolhapur Bhéu Babdji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
’ Jain); age 44, 


Subodh Patrika ‘Bombay Dwarkanath G. Vaidya ; Hindu (Brahmo) ; 500 


85. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O Angio-Lusitano... 
O Goano 


Dr. W. Pais, L.M. & S.; Portuguese; 30 . 


F. X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 sie 4 1,000 
AxoGro-Sinp1. | 


Aina Hyderabad Monthly. ... Kirmalda3 Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 


Al-Haq Sukkur Weekly A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan; 28; and 


Abdul Wahabkhan Ghul4m_ Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Larkéna Gazette ... Lérkéna (Sind) Premchand Isardés Bijléni ; Hindu (Amil) 


Muséfir : i Karachi (Sind) Kisandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 
Sind Patrika Larkana (Sind) Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 24 
Sindhi Sukkur (Sind) Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 33° 
Sookhree Karachi (Sind) Jamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu; 87 ... 


Anaro-TeLeau. 


Andhra Patrika ... Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Brahman) ; 40... 


ExGiLisH GUJARATI AND 
Urpwu. 


Daudalli «walad Hakim Magduballi; 
Muhammadan ; 35. 


Dihyabhéi Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Baria): 
44, 


Uae ae eee ae 
5 Oy eee ae 


| | Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 30... 
3 GUJARATI, 
58  akbbdnt-Islam wen «| Bombay. eee] Daily vee ...| Kazi Isméil K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 7 
| dan (Memon) ; 42. | 
59 |Baroda Gazette eee »»-| Baroda eee Mines Weekly sia ...| daverbhai Daédabhai Patel ; Hindu! 1,500 i 
: (PAtidar) ; 40. : | i i 
sit 
60 | Bharat Jivan ees «| Bombay .. | Monthly ... .-| Dayébhaéi Ramchandr’ Mehta; Hindu 800 | oe 
| | | (Gujarati Brdhman) ; 36. | | 
61 | Bombay Samachar vo| Do. sve ae Daily snes] Kaikhosru MAnekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;; 4,400 n 
| | Parsi ; 42. | ” 
} i ; 
62 | Broach Samachar >| Broach ... «| Weekly... __...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gaéndhi ; Parsi ; 56 val 500 in 


63 | Buddhi Prakash ... »--| Ahmedabad ».-| Monthly ... ...| Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa) 1,250 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34, 


64 } Cutch-Kesari vr ...| Bombay ... | Weekly »+-| DAamMji ves Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswaél) 1,500 | 
Bania 36 


I OO at a a 


) 


65 } Kaira Vartaman ... »..| Kaira sue or ae FF ‘ive .../ Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 306 | 
62. : 


66 | Kathid4w4r and Mahi] Ahmedabad vot Oe, wee eee] Motiil4l Chhotdél4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich} 515 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 49. 


67 | Kéthidwar Samachér_....|_-‘Do. ee: ee eee os ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindul 600 
(Audich Brahman) ; 50. 


68 | Loh4na Samachar sot Dov a we we ess] BApubhdi Kahanji; Hindu (LohAna);80...| 700 if 


69 | Loka Mitra ke ---| Bombay... »-| Bi-weekly ... .»-| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 900 | 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. | 


70 | Navséri Patrika ...  ..| Navsiri ... ...| Weekly ... _...| Harivallabhdds Prdnvallabhdds Pérekh;} 500 | 
| Hindu (Bania); 37. | | 


71 | Navsdri Prakash ... sot We wee vest Os jee .-.| Rustamji J4maspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 400 


72 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad =... ‘Do. =... ~—..| Pathan. Nurkh4n Amirkhdn; Muham-| 1,100 
madan; 50. 


73 | Praja Mitra ga «| Karachi... »--| Bi-Weekly ... .«.| Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 wl. ee 
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74 | Praja Pokar 400 -+-| Surat sec oe] Weekly... »»-| Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36.) 600 


75 | Prétahkal ose eo+| Baroda eee ---| Monthly ... .-.| Jagannath Prabhashankar ; ; Hindu (Brih- 900 
man) ; 30. 
76 | Samdlochak see so} Bombay = ove eee] Quarterly ... --| N. M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brahmin) ; 525 : 
° 85. ‘ 


i 
77 | Satsang ies sie eee} Surat Ke .--| Fortnightly .--/ Manishankar H. Shastri ; Hindu (Br in);} 1,000 | \ i 
37. i! : 
| nt 
78 | Satya Vakta ‘ ---/ Bombay... ee| Do. ao ...| Keshavlal Hariballabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; ||. 650 : 
45. 


79 |Surat Akhbar... .--| Surat ‘as eel Weekly ae »+.| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 54 si 600 


80 Vasant os es -«-| Anmedabad »-| Monthly ... ...| A’Ynandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 625 
| LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Bréhmin); 41... . 


HInpt. | | | b 


81 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé| Bombay ... ..., Weekly ... _..| Pandit Shri Vhidrilél; Hindu (Bajpai Bréh-| ° 8,000 
aa : min) ; 40. 


KANARESE. 


82 | Karndtak Vaibhav ooo] BDIJAPUL wee oe) Weekly ... |G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 300 


‘man); 44. 


g3 |Karndtak Vritt ... ...|Dhdrwar .., =... Do, s,s. Krishnji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu) © 500 
| | me i: |" (Vaishnav Bréhman); 88, ps ENS 


$4 | Loka Bandhu_... a" , DO. . we om} Do. ove .--| Gururéo Raghavenira Mamdépur ; Hindn, 950 


Lier ee mies  (Deshasth Brébman) ; 48, BAki, Wy 
85 | Rasik Ranjini .. — «..| Gadag (Dhirwir).. “Do. ROE:  ensditibaieds Rémprasid ; Hindu (Kanoja} 5 
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...| Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maréd- 


tha); 50, 

...| Govind Naréyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 54. 

..| Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 

...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 

...| Narsinh $Chintaman Kelkar,  B.A., 


...| Damodar Laxman Lele * Hindu (Chitpaéwan 
...| Purshottam G. Kanekar; Hindu (Vaishya- 


...| Keshav P. Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpé- 


.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


...| Pandharinath Bélkrishn’ Pathak; Hindu 
..|Yddav Balkrishn’ Bahdlkar: Hindv 
...|Janérdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu 


...| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 


a Lakshman Ramchandra Pangarkar B A. ; 


Tulshidas G. . Joshi ; Hindu (Yajurvedi 


he ® .* ‘ , ‘ 


Hari Dharmir4j Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 
Bi. 


Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 


‘Hari Bhik4ji Sdémant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 49. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khdédilkar; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 46. 
Bréhman) ; 44. 


Ramchandré Krishni Kdémat; Hindu 
(Shenvi) ; 88. 


Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 40. 


Raémchandri Vasudev Joshi; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. 


Vinayak Ndndbhai Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 
smith): 45. | 


Késhinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 48. | 


K. H. Mudvedkar Hindu; (Deshasth 
Brahman); 38. 


Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40 ... 
Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 


Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 53. 


Vishr.v Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Brahman) ; 47. 


Kashinéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55, 


LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 
(Yajurvedi Brdhman) ; 30. 
(Deshastb Braéhman) ; 45. 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 34. 


tha) ; 26. 


Brdhman) ; 32. 


wani) ; 30. 


wan Bréhman) ; 41. 


- Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 388, 
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No, | Name of Publication: | Where Published. | _ .) Bition. Name, caste and age of Editor. | ibn, 
Maratai—concluded. 
116 | Nasik Vritt des ove) IRAMIK 65 cee Weekly ine ove 4th Vishnu Kéle ; Hindu (Konkanas-} 200 
| i h Brahman) ; 31. 
‘117 | Pandhéri Mitra. ... ...| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Do.. ....°  ...| Govind Sakhérd4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
pur). | | Brahman) ; 46. 
118 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-|: Do.. “ns ... | Nardyan Narsinh Phadnis - Hindu(Deshasth 800 
| desh), | Brahman) ; 48. 
‘119 | Prakésh . «. | Satdra .. «| Do. w+ - see] Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit-; 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 
120 | Satyi Shodhak ...  ...| Ratndgiri ... ...], Do, + eee) Krishn4ji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,300 
Brahman) ; 26. 
| , | 
121 |Shetkari ... oe ...| Ahnmednagar sock BOs ve ...|Ganesh Krishn&i Chitale, B.A., LL.B.; 450 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 
122 | Shivaji Vijayt ... ...| Sholapur ... an Th ase ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 300 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
— 123 | Sholapur Samachar beck ae ved sof | D0. vis ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (K4mathi) ; 53... 400 
124 | Saydji Vijayi ... ...| Bombay... vt Do si ...|D&modar Sdavl4r4m Yande; Hindu| 5,000 
(Maratha) ; 40. 
125 | Shri Shanu ee esl BANGER ca te 6 «| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
Brahman) ; 30. — 
126 | Shubh Suchak .., “ak es és a. 2 ae ...| Dattatrey’ Ramchandrs’ Chitale; Hindu 200 
| (Konkanasth Bréhman) ; 32. 
127 | Sudharak ... “an .«-| Poona in fost: te rene ...| sorikrishn’ Chintéman Chitnis ... cad AO 
128 |Sumant ... bus ...| Karad (Satéra) ...{ Do. sbi ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 100. 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 
129 |Vichévi ... .. ~—«.-| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim:| 400 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 
1380 | Vijayi Mahratta ... ...| Kolhapur ... w-| Weekly = a ...| Bhujangrao ‘ ¥ Gaexwad ; Hindu 750 
| (Maratha) ; 31. ! 
131 | Vinod a... ane .. | Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly ka Dattétraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 300 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 
132 | Vishranti ... Ke .| Bombay... ...| Weekly  ... ...| Ramdas Purmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28 400 
133 | Vishvabandhu ... ...| Kolhapur ... eset WOOKLY - 20. ...| Balwant Krishna Pisal ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 400 
29. | 
134 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... ---| Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 700 
(Gaud Sdéraswat) ; 22. 
135 | Vrittasar... ii ooo) Wi (Satara) ‘coin Weekly sis «+->| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Kon- 800 
| kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 
136 | Vyapari_... ove »»-| Poona oe oil Aas o0 ---| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 55. | 
187 | Warkari ..- ..  ese| Pandharpur (Shold-} Fortnightly .--| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 800 
pur). th Brabman) ; 35. 
PERSIAN. 
188 | Eslah_ '-... rs ...| Bombay ... .--| Weekly =... .--| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli ; Persian Muham- 400 
madan (Shiah) ; 35, 
SINDI. 
139 | A'ftab-i-Sind owe ...| Sukkur (Sind) ad Weekly ... ..-| Shams-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 
140 | Khairkhéhi-Sind...  ...| Larkhana (Sind) ...) Do. ee ---| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
(Khatri) ; 38. 
141 | Prabhat ... aa ..| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
142 | Sind Sudhar +» ese} Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... ...| Khénchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 750 
Sind Kesari rt ...| ShikAnpur (Sind) ...| Do, one Pe am Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
’ 4 a | ‘ 
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Hakim , 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44. , 


Munshi Mahomed Husain Muhammadan 
(Sunni) ; 40. 


Munshi Mahomed Amir Muhammadan 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 


fs 


Tukér4m Hanmantrao Yadav: Hindu 
. (Jain); 380. 


Sital Prasdd ; Digamber Jain ; 40 
Weekly ... | Védilél Motilal Shah ; Dasa Shriméli Jain ; 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different N ewspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Al or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3{ = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been: strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D., The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. : | | 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Hditor, Circula- 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
KONKANIM, 


44a | Echo ne “aed SO a ce ee es josey see . rH 


ANGLO-SINDHI, 


534 | Trade Advertiser ... ...| Shikarpur ... ...| Weekly... ...| Khiaram Aildas Ahuja; Hindu; 45 | 1,000 } 


SINDI, 


143a | Zemindar Gazette ...| Mirpur Khas (Sind). Do.  ... ...|Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sordarangani ; 600 P| 
Hindu (Amil) ; 30. 


No. 32, the Editor of the Khojé Mitra is Bapubhéi Parmdnandds Pérekh ; Hindu (Bania) ; 33; circulation 500. 
No, 44A, the Hcho is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of the publisher. 

No. 64, the Cutch-Kesari has ceased to exist owing to the death of its Editor, printer and publisher. 

Nos. 83 and 97, the publication of the Karndtak Vritt and the Dhdrwér Vritt is temporarily suspended. 

No. 108 is never regularly published. 3 

No. 117, the Pandhari Mitra is not published for the last few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff. | 


No. 122, the publication of the Shri Shivaji Vijaya is temporarily suspended on account of plague at Shol4pur. 
No. 127, the present Editor of the Suthdrak is Hari Narayan Apte ; Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 43, 
No. 130, the Vijayi Maratha has ceased to exist on account of the bad health, &c., of the Editor. 


No. 145, the Mufid-e-Rozgdr has ceased to exist on account of financial|difficulties, ee 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Weare told that arrangements will be made for people desirous 


of seeing the Durbar at a cost of from Rs. 32 to 
Adverse comments on Rg, 125 per day, provided they pay for twenty days 
the ge gar emg ie at least. This does not include the charges for 
Md seat Aaa *™ boarding, conveyance, etc. Thus, those only who 
Gujardti (24), 4th June, Can afford to spend Rs. 1,000 to 5,000 within these 
- twenty days will be able to see the Delhi Durbar! 
Accommodation is provided for four hundred people, so that Government 
will earn from five to twenty-five lakhs. What is the-good of only such a 
small number of the public seeing the Durbar after so much expense ? 
Unless the middle and the agricultural classes can come into contact with 
Their Majesties, people will: hardly remember the Durbar long. At least five 
or seven out of the 32 crores of Indians should have an opportunity of seeing 
His Majesty. The officials are mistaken in believing that Indians will be 
satisfied by a big show at the expense of crores of rupees. We are sorry that 
the English have conceived a false notion as to oriental pomp. 


2. Arrangements for the reception of Their Majesties are being 
carried out by a Committee specially appointed for 

Some suggestions to the purpose. Asa result of the co-operation of all 
the Reception Committee communities and the indefatigable labours of their 


appointed in connection 
with Their Majesties’ visit leaders this work has been going on so smoothly 


> 


» 


to Bombay. that we are not willing to put any kind of hitch in 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), it. But we have hopes that the members of the 
8th June. Committee would be pleased, if it is not too late, to 


take into consideration our suggestion to change the 
arrangements a little in consonance with Indian popular feeling. Has 
it been contemplated to dole out food and clothing to the poor on the 
occasion of the King-EKmperor’s visit? Finding that this most important 
matter has not been included in the details published up to date we 
consider it necessary to direct the Committee’s attention to it. Instead 
of a feast to the poor we see in the programme arrangements having 
first been made for fire-works ‘at the expense of nearly thirty thousand. An 
arrangement to waste thirty thousand rupees for the sake of an hour or 
two's pleasure is not likely to be approved by a large portion of the native 
population. Fire-works tamashas are not always unattended with accidents. 
What advantage could there be in associating such joyfully auspicious 
occasion with a tamasha which is likely to throw some families into deep 
mourning .on account of the death of their protectors? Instead of wasting 
the sum of twenty-five to thirty thousand out of public money in an hour or 
two, if food and clothing be provided to the poor from this amount or two 
beds be added to the King Edward Hospital in the name of the Royal 
Visitors advantage thereof could be taken for all time, and the memory of 
the Royal guests would be kept fresh from generation to generation. We 
would further urge the Committee to give special encouragement to swadesht 
goods and to be pleased to take the help of Indian agency in regard to the 
arrangements made through it. This auspicious occasion has come after 
centuries, s0 on such an occasion to show special liking for foreign goods or 


foreign agency directly or indirectly instead of encouraging swadeshi goods 


and swadesht.enterprise will not be very popular with the Indian people. 


*3. “Since His Excellency Sir George Clarke assumed the reins of 
office in this Presidency, he has been fortunate 

Comments on the steps enough not to come into any conflict with his own 
proposed to be taken by COUntrymen. His Excellency has had occasions to 
the Bombay Government complain of and even denounce misstatements and 
to suppress gambling on misrepresentations on the part of Indian speakers 


the Turf. and writers. Not that he had no experience of any 
goer OS Mo such things in England and elsewhere, but in India 
ony Tak a “e’ they are regarded by the authorities as something 


peculiar or abnormal, and the Anglo-Indian 
publicists who are themselves great sinners on many 
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one p ati on airs of vittue and. pont in unison with the authorities. I¢ 
n6n becomes an easy task to prove that the Indian publicist is peculiarly 
. Faserrigible;.. Bo long ‘as Government refrain from treading on the Anglo- 
Pas Sa an to6, they are, of course, enthusiastically supported in the Anglo-Indian 
ee press in almost any measure they sanction, no matter how strongly it may be. 
isapproved by the Indian public. But should an occasion for a conflict with 
nglo-Indians arise, then it is, indeed, a sight to see the gods fight amongst 
gal at This is precisely what ‘has happened with reference to the con- 
troversy over the letter which the Bombay Government has addressed to the 
Western India Turf Club on the subject of races in Bombay and Poona......... 
It is complained that an edict was issued from the Hills without inquiry. 
Tt is difficult to believe that Government could ever have thought of taking any 
action in the matter without inquiry. It is extraordinary that any such charge 
should emanate from a contemporary who is always persistent in preaching the 
doctrine, of course to Indian publicists, that Government never move in any 
matter without adequate inquiry or deliberation. The attempt to make out 
that the Bombay Government has acted in a high-handed or arbitrary 
manner is unworthy of those who always preach sermons to the Indian pres3. 
Government have issued a Press Note explaining their intentions and policy 
with a view to prevent misunderstandings and misrepresentations. They 
have, however, been told that they are themselves responsible for the mis- 
conceptions that have arisen. We hope the authorities will note that even 
Kuropeans reading communications in their own language are so very apt to 
misunderstand or even misrepresent their contents. The chief gravamen of 
the complaint is that Government have not taken the stewards into their 
confidence. Even this is not correct, because the object of the communi- 
cation addressed to the Turf Club was to elicit its opinion before taking any 
action. It is amusing to see this complaint made by a contemporary who 
saw nothing improper when a public meeting convened by the Sheriff at the 
instance of leading citizens had to be given up because of the inexcusable 
attitude which the Bombay Government took at the eleventh hour without so 
much as referring to any of the leading citizens in Bombay. A grosser 
instance of disregard of public opinion and public convenience has scarcely 
taken place in this city. How many important guestions are decided by 
the executive without consulting those who are vitally interested in their 
settlement? If that is justifiable, the same system must be productive one 
day of a resolution or decision like the one complained of in the present 
controversy, even assuming thatthe Bombay Government has acted in an 
arbitrary manner in the present instance.......... The malcontents, we 
notice, have made themselves heard in Kugland with the help of some agency. 
yon _ We can well imagine the feelings with which His Excelleney Sir George 
if | Clarke must have read the comments by the Standard........... The comments 
ra | of the Standard are wholly unjust and full of misstatements and misrepresenta- 
tions.......... We look upon the whole controversy as most humiliating. 
But:we hope His Excellency will see that his Indian critics are more 
considerate, fair-minded and indulgent than the English critics who 
have raised a furious storm over a small matter for nothing.......... 
The controversy has a few lessons to teach to all the parties concerned, to 
the authorities as well as to their critics. We, however, doubt if they will 
be learnt with any permanent advantage. But we expect His Excellency 
to appreciate the inward significance of the present controversy. with all its 
most humiliating features side by side with the comments of the Indian 
press on the present and other occasions. The Englishman has told him 
(es _ that be is an arm-chair critic of race-course morals and a faddist, and the 
Scie Standard has gone the length of saying that Sir George Clarke's “altimatum 
ie was a dangerous exercise of despotic authority.’ Such views could not have 
been expressed by the Standard, if an exaggerated or perverted version of 
the action taken by Government had not been wired by some one to 
England. It remains to ascertain its author. We Indians often suffer from 
-guch misrepresentations or perversions, and are powerless to counteract their 
PN mischievous consequences. The Bombay Government is, however, in a 
ea better position to set itself right with the British press. But a portion 
ea 2 vf the mischief done still remains. Here again is a lesson for the authorities. 
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What has prompted the Standard to write in the way it has done? That 
is a mystery. Reuter’s agency receives a subsidy from the Government 
of India, but we do not think the interests of the Indian public are impartially 
and vigilantly served by it. We do not know why Reuter took the trouble of 
cabling the unjust lucubrations of the Standard, unless it be to strengthen 
the hands of those who are dissatisfied with the action of the Government.” 
[The Hindi Punch publishes a cartcon in which the Standard is depicted as 
slinging ink at His Excellency who stands with his foot on the head of a 
viper ” labelled “ Race-gambling.” The letter-press runs: Mr. Punch.— 
“Tt is the howling which generally follows a good action, Sir. Don’t mind it, 
and don’t allow “the viper to escape. Put your foot down on it firmly once 
for all, and you will earn the gratitude of thousands whom it has bit badly.”| 


4, The antagonists of Sir George Clarke’s noble movement to check 
race-beiting have carried their agitation to England 

Bombay Samdchdr (61), where the Standard, the leading Conservative organ, 
Yth June; Jdm-e-Jamshed hag seized the opportunity of making an unjust 
(28), Sth and 9th June. attack upon His Excellency. With regard to the 
charge levelled against His Excellency of ‘a dange- 

rous exercise of despotic authority which was bound to arouse resentment,’ 
we shall only say that the remark is unjust. Neither nas His Excellency 
made any haste in the matter. nor has he been despotic in any way. 
For years past pressing demands have been made by the Native public 
upon Government to abate this evil and the authorities have been 
convinced of their justice by the Police. We are sure His Excellency 
will not heed this unjust attack and will complete the reform he has 
undertaken during his tenure of office. With aview to strengthening the 
hands of Government the non-official members of the local Legislative 
Council would do well to bring forward resolutions to show how anxious 
the general public is to see the reform taken in hand by His Excellency 
carried through; for one implication of the Standard’s insinuations is that 
public opinion is not on the side of Sir George Clarke. If possible, even the 
conduct of the Bill to regulate betting on race-courses should be in the 
hands of Indian Members of the Council. This would prove how anxious 


the Indian public is in this matter. Moreover, the present intentions of 


Government do not go far enough. ‘'hey mean to allow the use of totali- 
sators which means an indirect ‘legalisation of the practice of race gambling. 
The English Courts have not yet held betting on the totalisator legal. The 
non-official member who would have charge of the Bill could get the totali- 
sator also declared illegal. [Lhe Jam-e-Jamshed makes similar observations 
and remarks :—We do not know what has made the Standard to pass. such 
stringent criticism upon His Excellency and make a sweeping assertion that 
the Indian public would disapprove of any measure that would ultimately be 
taken. We think the Standard has not been correctly informed in regard to 
the real opinion of the general public. The Indian public have not dis- 
approved the action contemplated by Governinent, but have, on the coutrary, 
urged the authorities to dismiss the‘ bookies’ from the race-course at an early 
date. It is necessary that public meetings should be held in all important 
towns and cities to support the action of Government and that a mass 
meeting should be held in Bombay under the auspices of the Presidency 
Association, the Native Chamber of Commerce and similar public bodies. 
One Jehargir Khursedji Daji writing to the Jdm-e-Jamshed in its subsequent 
issue suggests that the public meeting in Bombay should be held on a 
requisition to the Sheriff of Bombay and that some day in meptem ber be 


selected for the purpose.| 


*5, Indian journals and Indian leaders have often been told that they — 


itch fail to grasp correctly the aim and object of Gov- 
Gujarati (24), 11th ernment rules and regulations and misinterpret 


et MEREE we people against the authorities. The 
(20), Indians charge Anglo- Indian papers and Reuter 
with pouring falsehoods into the ears of “Government in regard to them and 
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ing the vee ong: the British publio,. The agitation on the question of 
thing affords us the opportunity of judging as to which of these sllega- 
‘true. Whether the outcry raised by the complainants is true or false, 
it must be “gnid that it has been powerful enough to compel the Bombay 
at vernment to issue a Press Note announcing that no final orders have been 


passed in the matter but that only their views have been communicated to the 
stewards of the Turf Club. We cannot understand why Government should 
- not issue orders to the Club. If the Commissioner of Police can raid the 
keepers of gambling houses and arrest persons found there, is it not astonish- 
ing that Government should be anxious to consult the interests of gamblers 
on.the Turf instead of putting a check upon them or arresting them? It will 
be no wonder if the Press Note leads the Indian public to conclude that 
the authorities have been daunted by European gamblers. From the criticism 
of the Standard on the question His Excellency must have seen what kind 
of news is being communicated by Reuter against the people of this country. 
We do not think that His Majesty, whose name has been dragged into the 
controversy by these white gamblers, would ever approve of the continuance 
of gambling under the cloak of horse-racing to the devastation of hundreds 
of families. At any rate the Bombay Government has for the present yielded 
to the outcry of the European gamblers and declared their intention not to take 
any final action without consulting them. [The Jdém-e-Jamshed writes :— 
By allowing race meetings on Government sround Government are liable 
to be accused of the same offence as that committed by owners of 
gambling dens. In view of this the Government circular could neither be 
despotic nor harsh. Mr. Arthur Leslie has done a distinct service by placing 
before the British public the feelings of the Indians in regard to this question. 
When. the people of Bombay are so determined against racing and have 
enlisted the support of the very members of the Turf Club, why has no move- 
ment been yet started to convene a public meeting to strengthen the hands 
of Governmeat who need unmistakeable proof of such support and but for 
which perhaps the objectionist would succeed? A correspondent writing to 
the same paper supports its comments and suggestions at paragraphs 29, 30 
and 31 of the last Weekly Report, enlarges upon the consequences of frea 
indulgence in race-betting and makes a fervent appeal to his countrymen to 
wake up to crush this vice by holding a monster meeting and placing before 
the authorities their honest views in the matter. | 


*6. “About the only people who spoke sensibly on the subject were 
Pérsi (33), 11th June the Arab horse-dealers who welcomed the abolition 
of the book-makers, but thought Government might 
let them have as many meetings as can be arranged, 
which are all good for trade. They put it that they supplied the riding 
public with a very fine class of pony at a small profit, making their money 
out of the few which developed extraordinary speed and became valu- 
able prize-winners. The rest of the protests were unmitigated balderdash, 
and the weakness of the case was shown by the eagerness with which 
the point was seized upon and’ inagnified, that Government had sprung a 
surprise on the Turf Club, just at the time when several of the stewards 
were in Hngland........... The Standard put the finishing touch on the whole 
thing by denouncing Sir George Clarke’s despotic way with the Turf 
L BAD cosassees,. Over the pretended power that has been vested in the enlarged 
Councils, we are told, the Governor of Bombay has ridden roughshod, in 
total disregard, if not in flat defiance, of. the wishes of those who are 
supposed.to make the laws. Worse than that, he contemplates passing an 
Act for the restraint of the Turf Club in defiance of public opinion—a piece 
of despotism that no other Governor in India would dare to perpetrate.......... 
If it would be any comfort to it, we can assure it that Sir George Clarke 
could reckon on the unanimous support of the non-official part of his Council, 
and probably of the official part too. As forall that part of ‘the public 
represented by the Native Press, it is equally safe to say tuat no opposition 
will be — there.” 


Eng. cols. 


16: 


7.. A correspondent writes to the Bombay Hast Indian:—“ Govern- 

es ment have proposed the restriction of race meetings 
Bombay East Indian to ten during the season both in Bombay and Poona 
(2), 10th June. and though there is an outcry against the Govern- 


ment’s proposal in the local dailies, you will, I 


believe, agree with me that it is a step in the right direction. I have, of late, 
seen many of our young men going to ruin on the race-course. I wonder 
whether they think the race-course is a short cut to wealth. It is perhaps 
all right with people who have plenty and can spate to try their luck on the 
race-course, but even then I am against it; but when one’s income is his 
monthly salary and that barely Rs. 100, to take the highest limit, and with 
a family to support, alas! I am at a loss to think what the end of such a man 
will be. Avoid the race-course, dear reader, as you would your bitterest 
enemy for rich mén were not made on it.” 


8. ‘Racing asa sport is undoubtedly a high class sport, but it has 

greatly degenerated in Bombay and Poona of late 

Railway Times (15), Years.......... -Ihe public are led to bet heavily on a 

3rd June. sure thing, but find that itis a sure thing for the 

bookies, and sure loss (if not ruin) to the flies who 

have been caught in the net. All honour to a Government that not only sees 

the evil but takes measures to stop it. May all classes—especially Railway 

men who have been so often fleecod—uphold the Government in their laud- 
able measure.’ 


9, In continuation of his letter summarised in paragraph 30 of the 

last Weekly Report, one Jehangir Khursedji Daiji, 

Jam-e-Jamshed (28), writing to the Jdm-e-Jamshed endeavours to refute 
rte ue ea ae the arguments of Government critics and in the 
G oft dr (35), 4th June. course of his observations remarks :—T'he limitation 
of the number of race-meetings to ten in Bombay as 

well as in Poona and the dismissal of book-makers from the race-course 
would in no way deprive the public of its means of pleasure, though the steps 
would adversely affect the interests of the book-makers. But these persons 
fook on unconcernedly on the havoc that results from their own doings and 


hence their interest should in no way concern us and deter us from our task. - 


With the deprivation of the necessary convenience for betting there will be a 
material diminution in the number of race-goers, who are reduced to penury. 
It is now too late to ask the Turf Club to move in the matter and thereby 
delay the fruition of an important proposal. The present agitation is due 
to the indifference of the stewards and hence they cannot claim any voicein 
the matter. [The Sdn Vartamdn publishes acontribution said to be from 
a Parsi of a rich family, wherein the writer describes how the influence of the 
book-makers led him to bet on race-courses beyond his means and to continue 
doing so till his enormous wealth was squandered away and his family and 
himself were totally ruined. The Rdst Goftér in its vernacular columns 
discusses at length the consequences following from race-betting and materi- 
ally reproduces arguments noticed in paragraph 27 of the last Weekly 
Report. | | , 


10. ‘The Bombay Government has set a good example by issuing an 
edict against the gambling onthe Turf. The book- 
Pheniz (13), 8rd June; makers, year in and year out, dangle before the 
Akhbdr-i-Souddgar (18), public an attractive bait for gambling, with the 
5th June, Eng. cols. result.that so many families are ruined........... The 
order of the Bombay Government has caused a 
ereat flutter in the racing Huropean community of Bombay. Let us see 
whether the Government gives in or proves strong enough to put down this 
gambling in high life.” [The Akhbdr-t-Souddgar says in its English 
columns :—‘‘ We should deem it callous neglect amounting to heartlessness 
on His Excellency’s part if after the diversified havoc which book-makers 
have caused and are still causing, steps are not taken, within a reasonable 
time, to prohibit public betting at horse-races through what are technically 
called the ‘ Book-Makers ’.’’| . 
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‘all the Bombay Government has come out with their explana- 
SOD “al out “their alleged order against gambling 
Press on race-courses. Government’s explanation has 


«Beg 
pip ae aa: 


ote Te ga si ngon the been well received. This will give much desired 
Pharnie (13) sid Tina’ peace of mind to the Mahableshwar tin-gods ; 
oat : deh 4a), 1ath but we trust Government will not coo] down in their 

desire to put down gambling.” [Here the paper 
reproduces the explanation of Government.| [The 


= he ee | weties Tha dotter of Government to the W.-1. T. C. 


8 “not before the public and we can say nothing definitely about its 
contents. To prevent further misunderstanding, we would like to request 
Government to publish the letter in question. The Press Note issued by 
Government is needlessly too mild. If Government firmly believe that 
certain shady transactions are being carried on in connection with the Turf, 


it but follows that they should take prompt measures to suppress the evil. 


Nobody condemns racing as such. We do not think Government desire to 
interfere with it. Kven the W. I. T. ©. is in favour of checking the gambling 
carried on in connection with theraces. When Government have such public 
support to back them up, we do not see why they should keep quiet till the 
conclusion of the next year’s Bombay meetings. Satan cannot be allowed j to 
plead the right of vested interests. If the present powers of Government are 
not sufficient to put down the evil, they are welcome to enact any necessary 
measure. We do not think that any Indian or Anglo-Indian member of the 
Council would oppose it. It is necessary that this question should be settled 
early. Government have themselves moved in the matter after mature 
deliberation. ‘They should enforce their measures immediately, regardless of 
the storm of criticism raised by selfish people both in Kngland and in India. 
Government need not have moved in the matter. But now that they are in, 
they shouldsee to the end of it. It does not befit rulers to show any clemency 


to vice.| 


12. “The whole of the public of the Bombay Presidency and even we 
may say of India, backed up by almost all leadin 
Indian papers, was extremely pleased with the letter 
Oriental Review (12), Of the Bombay Government to the Turf Club and 
7th June. acclaimed if as a courageous step calculated to weed 
out the noxious weed of turf-gambling from our 
midst. There were, of course, a few dissentient 
voices, interested parties, which prated about the rights of citizens, etc., etc. 
Unfortunately these dissentients have influence and the Bombay Government 
have shown great weakness in yielding to them. It is the primary duty of the 
Government to help the social and moral development of the people in 
their charge. It was because the Bombay Government attempted to do 
this by proposing to do away with the curse of racing that the step 
taken by them was hailed throughout the land. ‘It was expected of 
Government that they would go a step further still and puta stop once for 
all to gambling in every shape and form. Instead they have climbed 
down and issued a Press Note to the effect that their letter to the Turf 
Club was not significant of any order and that no immediate action was 


contemplated. This has spread joy among the Philistines whose filibus- 


terings havethus succeeded. We were under the j impression that action was to 
be taken immediately and that the guillotine measure of limiting the number 
of meetings at Bombay and Poona was to be put in force from this season. 
In all such cases the first blow is half the battle and the shelving of actions 
tends to deaden them in the end. We fear the same will be the case with 
the question of Turf-betting. We bitterly regret the weakness of the Govern- 
ment and yet wish that after receiving the reply of the Turf Cluba firm 
attitude will be again taken up. In the meanwhile we have an interesting 
spectacle of the Anglo-Indian paper using arguments which the Indian 
politicians used ai the time of the passing of the Seditious Meetings and 
Press Bills—arguments which those papers had condemned in the most 


scathing terms.’ 
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eek) |: Pal The: Indién Social Reformer reproduces the Government: Press 


" kaildin Bool ial Re Avia Note on betting on race-courses and remarkg:— So 
(6) india Tile °’ far as we understand the maitor, tye fe note 
iis merely explains the letter of Gove Pn ‘to the 


stewards. The pledge not to eliminate book-makers until after the next 
year’s Bombay meetings seems to be a concession to the preposterous demand 
that the question should be postponed until after the Royal visit. When the 
next Bombay season ends, Sir George Clarke will have entered the last half 
year of his office when, according to more than one retired pro-Consul, only a 
pale shadow of his autbority clings to a Viceroy or a Governor. Though i 
foiled in their attempt to put down the evil directly, Government have other 1 
means which, if consistently applied, would go some way to mitigate it. In 
nominating men to be J. P.s and to titles and in inviting people to official i 
functions, let the confirmed gambler be rigidly excluded. ‘The rule must be ‘’ 
applied alike to Indians and Englishmen, and not only to men but also to 
women. The woman gambler, like the woman who takes to drink, is past all 
hope of redemption.” 


14. “The book-makers seem to be an influential fraternity found 
fadiad Byectator all the world over. ‘They have friends in the press 
10th Tone: ’ ofevery country, and terrible must be the con- 
sequences of incurring their displeasure, even for 

Governors of Indian provinces! It requires only a little courage to put a 
stop to certain abuses the existence of which is generally acknowiedged and 
deplored. The Bombay Government has shown such courage in raising the 
question whether gambling under a different naine should be permitted on 
Government grounds the use of which has been granted for an innocent 
purpose. There is nothing arbitrary in the procedure adopted, nor is the K 
time chosen to raise the question inconvenient to the persons affected, for (i 
the monsoon is not a racing season. If a private individual lends his house j 


which it sets apart for horse-races. Far from being arbitrary, its action is 
dictated by consistency.” 


for gambling, he is liable forthwith to be hauled up before a Magistrate. oe 
Gambling is also disallowed in a public place; itis prohibited in a railway | 
carriage, for example. The Government is guilty of the very offence for 1 
which it punishes private individuals, when it allows gambling on the grounds 


19. “‘The issue of a second communication by the Bombay Govern- ' | 
7 ment, as stated in our Monday's issue, on the - | 
Sind Gazette (16), (th subject of betting seems to have had a good effect. 


June. It is no part of the aim of the Bombay Government, 


we may be sure, to create discontent or distrust if such can be avoided; 
indeed the tendency of Sir George Clarke’s able administration has been 
consistently in the opposite direction. Whatever else may be said of His 
Excellency’s methods, it has to be admitted that they have been directed 
uniformly towards the maintenance of peace and concord. We have no 
reason to suppose the measures against the growth of gambling tat Bombay 
and Poona are directed with any other object. We may set aside all conten- 
tions based on the assumption that the Bombay Government wishes to 
damage sport. This is an assumption that has been hastily and uncharitably 
made by some of our contemporaries. ‘As a social asset,’ says the Hnglish- 
man, in criticising the Bombay Government’s action, ‘racing in Bombay has 
always been regarded as of immense value, and the pronouncement of the 
Bombay Government may well be described as a bombshell.’ The ‘pro- 
nouncement, however, is directed not against racing but against the abuses of 
gambling. Our. contemporary's argument, to carry weight, should read: 
‘As asocial asset, gambling in Bombay ‘has always been regarded as of 
immense value.’ Will any responsible person dare to say that? ‘The ‘ book- 
makér’ has many defenders, and he is welcome to all the defence he can 
secure. He is usually a beery, rancous, unloveable object, but he is a man 
and a brother, and the Bombay Government does not aim at his summary 
extermination. What it aims atis the limitation and suppression of the 
gambling vice. Gambling becomes vicious when it takes possession, like 
alcohol, or opium, or morphia, of a man’s soul, and conquers his free will....... 
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ly recognised that it comes within the scope and duty of Govern- 
in, in such a case, and impose limitations. A body desirous of 

mgert and having an eye to the interests of the community at 
iwport Government, not obstruct it or resent its action, when its 

als arécaloulated to prevent the growth of vice. Hence it will be 
sed with satisfaction that the 7’%mes of India and other Bombay organs 
emselves as desirous of supporting the Government whose action 


Bombay Samdchdr (61), 


oth Tune, TdineJamsheg 829» Calculated to mar the feelings of joy with which 


. the original intentions of Government had been 
t . cols. ; 

San; ames tag, “Bt received. . The letter of Government to the stewards 

June; Akhbdr-e-Isldm of the Turf Club had so far gratified the public that 

(58), 6th June; Muslim they were blessing the authorities for being deter- 


Herald (55), 10th June; mined to uproot the evil during the current year. 
Subodh Patrika (44), The part some of the Anglo-Indian journals have 
lith June, Eng. cols. 


played in regard to this most important reform is 
indeed deplorable. Instead of welcoming Government’s decision in the 
matter they tried as well by their own writings as by throwing open their 
columns to correspondents to raise a hue and.cry against the reform. From 
all that they have published it appears that they are altogether out of touch 
with popular sentiment and totally ignorant of the havoc that is being wrought 
in many a family as a result of this vice. Of the ruin and devastation 
following race betting the Police Commissioner, we think, can give a really 
graphic description and if any such statement on the subject had been published 
along with the Press Note, every argument of the present oppositionists would 
have been naturally demolished and no room would have been left to them 


to dismiss any talk of ruin following race betting as devoid of truth and an 


exaggeration. We accordingly press upon the authorities the urgency of 
laying some statement of the kind before the public. Inu this connection the 
information given by a leading Bhatia gentleman from his own experience is 
worthy of consideration. According to him ten years ago 45 per cent. of the 
mill industry in Bombay was in the hands of the Bhatia community ; but 
now 90 per cent. of that share has been frittered away in the races at Bombay, 
Poona and Calcutta. Instead, therefore, of supporting Government in 
eradicating this ruinous vice of race gambling, the objectionists have been 
endeavouring to continue the evil. The public apathy towards this hollow hue 
and cry has unfortunately been misinterpreted in official circles who 
have hastened to disavow any intention to modify the present system till 
next year’s Bombay races are over. To get out of this awkward situation 
determined efforts should be made to strengthen the hands of His Excel- 
lency,-who has undertaken a noble task, by convening a mass meeting and 
adopting a representation at an early date. [After suggesting that this duty 
should be undertaken either by the Bombay Presidency Association or by 
the Native Chamber of Commerce, the paper goes on to observe:—| On 
behalf of the Indian population it should be made known to the authorities in 
clear terms that it fully sympathises withthe task they have entered upcn 
andi that the sooner it is carried out the greater will be the blessings they 


would earn. ‘They should furtker be informed that the Indians have read 


with regret their Press Note and that they have been too hasty in agreeing 
not to take any final action in the matter till after a year. His Excellency 
should be personally requested to dispose of the question himself and not 
to leave it open for his successor. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed_writes :—‘‘ When 
Government admit the existence of an evil why should they postpone uproot- 
ing it till after a year? Its continuance will claim some more victims. 
According to the Times of India no substantial arguments have been 
advanced against the contemplated reform and all that has been said has 


emanated from interested quarters and is*of so trivial a character as to need 


no attention. .Notonly the general public, but several leading stewards and 


nae 


19 


ating the observations made by the Bombay Samdchdr summarised above 


remarks :—It is certainly very objectionable~that the evil should be allowed 


to continue unchecked for one year. Government have retraced their steps and 
the gamblers have been successful at least for that period. It is just possible 

that at the end of that time the question might be shelved. This shows the 
weakness of Government. Wedo not say that all reforms should be accom- 
plished in a day. No change is possible so far as the Poona Races are 
concerned, but even if the number of Bombay meetings be not reduced the 
bookers at least must go. [Quoting the Tmes of India and the Bengalee in 
support of its observations the paper continues :—] We respectfully submit that 
there should be no delay when the existence of an evil has been so clearly 
proved. [In conclusion it also pleads for the convening of a public meeting 
to’support the action of Government.] The Akhbdr-e-Islam writes:—The 
sense of joy and gratification with which the Indians heard of the intentions 
of Government re race-betting has not continued long. Though the present 
Press Note would give satisfaction to the race-goers who :may feel proud of 
achieving success over popular opinion, it cannot be said that the question of 
reform has been totally abandoned by the authorities. The evil of race-betting 
has been amongst us for long and hence it is a matter for congratulation that 
the Government of Sir George Clarke have succeeded in spotting it. Consi- 
dering the vigorous onslaught of the Native Press against the evil we can hope 
for some check being placed on it during the ensuing year. We are sincerely 
grateful to His Excellency for directing his attention to this evil, and we hope 
that our contemporaries will continue to knock at the door of Government 
till it is eradicated. The Muslim Herald writes that the public is highly 
dissatisfied to learn that Government being afraid of European gamblers 
and Anglo-Indian papers have shelved the question for a year more. The 
Subodh Patrika says:—* We hope that the promoters of spurious agitation 
against the beneficent action of Government will now have the good sense 
to support the authorities in freeing the public of a veritable curse. There 
is every indication that Government will resolutely pursue the present policy 
and we appeal to His Excellency Sir George Clarke to see that the contem- 
plated méasures are enforced before he leaves these shores.’’| 


17. “Unfortunately the Bombay Government has not kept to its 
tit Va Oe original bold programme of work. It has climbed 
stan Thee Eng. cols ’* down under the pressure of a wholly selfish and 
suis interested agitation and has notified that no immediate 
action is contemplated in the matter. ‘This is very sad specially as the social 
and ethical fibre of the Presidency is to a large extent affected by the passion 
of gambling. The Government must have seen that the whole of the Indian 
Press has heartily approved of the step taken by it. Why then this 
hesitation ?”’ | 


*18,. We are not at all surprised at the interested outcry raised by the 
Anglo-Indians and their organs. It is as hollow and 


Kaiser-i-Hind (29), one-sided as it is disregardful of the public good. 


llth June; Rdst Goftdr When the malcontents saw thatthe entire body of 
(35), 11th June. public opinion was on the side of Government they 
| sought the protection of a Conservative journal in 
England, thereby to rouse British opinion against the beneficial step taken 
by Sir George Clarke. The attack directed by the Standard upon His 


Excellency is not only unjust and indiscreet but a gross libel which 
should not be allowed to pass without protest from the Indians. Every. 
community should hold a meeting to strengthen the hands: of His 
Excellency. Not only that, but some Indian member of the Bombay 
Council should move a resolution on the question and thus show how eager the 
Native public is to eradicate this evil from this Presidency. - If such steps 
are taken, thon the endeavours to mislead public opinion ‘in England will, we: 


members of the Turf Club strongly support Government in the very moderate’ 
reform of horse-racing. The existence of totalisators will be a means of’ 
betting to some extent. We wish action should under no circumstances be 
postponed for a period of twelve months.” The Sdnj Vartamdn after reiter- 


Se ee 


Me rena ome 


ay 8 Press Note has beeh:read with: 
t. 2% has been so plainly acknowledged by the Times of India 
its cor spont ee that’ ‘most. disastrous consequences follow 
e-betting that the decision in the matter should brook no delay. 
ople ) are anxiously spoke to. see the whole question solved at an 
ate. {Ihe Ldsi t Gojler also discusses the Press Note and while plead- 
the earl gore ression of the evil quotes with approval the observations. 
 toade by  Virlex’ in the Times of India, refuses to believe that any great 
cpg ~ Toss would be caused by the prohibition of race betting, and’ questions if it is. 
not the duty of Government to put into motion their authority and save the 
public from utter ruin.] 


19: “It bespeaks a very high degree of courage in Sir George. 
Sind oer (17), 8th Sydenham Clarke that he has undertaken the task 
Susie : Aandi Vijaya (87), of putting an end to the betting or gambling 
{ith Tune, going on under fashionable auspices both at. 

| Bombay and Poona in connection with the periodic 
races. ‘'here is quite a furore in EHuropean ‘sporting’ circles and the 
President of the Turf Club has suggested that the question might at least ‘aq 
deferred till after the visit and departure of His Majesty King George V. 
The partisans point to the Derby races in England and the betting that goes 
on there, as if one wrong can right another and as if India must necessarily 
imitate everything in the English body politic and social! In the interests 
at least of the large number of Indians who are demoralised and ruined 
by this genteel gambling, we earnestly beseech His Excellency the Governor 
to pay no heed to the men who cannot understand the higher ideals of 
statecraft and of public morality. Ina Press Note issued later on, Govern- 
ment give the assurance that the other side will also be heard.” [The Saydyz 
Viaya supports the action of Government. | 


20. “We are thankful to the Times of India for pointing out to the 

! Standard and Sir Charles Crosthwaite that they 
Comments on the pro- entirely miss the point, when by vaguely talking of 
posed reduction of the -our dangers on the frontiers on the North-West. 
aged expenditure 12 ang the Tibet and Burrua borders they oppose the 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 9th idea of any reduction jn the Indian Military establish- 
June, Eng. cols. ment. The chief point to remember is that the 
present Military strength of India was determined 

with a view to have ready at hand a force ready to fight Russia in North 
Afghanistan and beyond, if necessary, over and above what was deemed 
sufficient to cope with any other possible trouble, whether frontier or 
internal. With the specific agreement with Russia and the enterte cordiale 
between Britain, France, Japan and Russia in favour of retaining the 
status quo ante, in view also of the changed politics of Kussia, which has now 
deliberately turned to internal development the energies and resources which 

were formerly wasted over foreign aggression in far off lands, and, let us add, 

in view of the present centering of all international complications i in ‘Turkey and 

. Persia, that contingency of a “strugele between Russia and Britain in Central 
Asia has now become so remote that a reduction of the Military establishment. 

has become a logical corollary, which it would be criminal negligence for the 
Government of a poor country like India to decline to act upon. Are we to 

goon keeping up absolutely undiminished the force we mobilised, so to 

say, under a contingency that has long since disappeared ?......... All 

{ reorganisation and re-equipment of Lord Kitchener are really an argument for 
a reduction.......... Greater efficiency should lead to reduction of numbers. 
a Another factor of importance is the successful conciliatory policy whereby 
Hea the wild friendly tribes of the North-West have been turned into 
ie friends and protegés of the British Government. They may raid, but 
surely against a foreign foa they would join the British in repelling him, 
And so would Afghanistan. But a.still more important factor has hitherto. 
mot been referred to by us, nor by the journals or public men, who. 
hare 80. coe oon out. We refer-to the Imperial Service Corps of the various. 
/ States. Whilst these Corps have now been successfully tried on 
tle- eld. and. whilst the love and loyalty of the Native Princes has. 
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been of late strengthened and cemented, ‘it would be absutd to contend that 
* these Nae do not mean so much addition to-the fighting strength -of India. 
The corollary again is to reduce the army maintained directly by Government. 
......And if reduction is to come on, it must be, for reasons already dwelt upon 
in this paper, in equal proportion between British and Indian soldiers. Let the 
- proportion of 1 to 2 be maintained and let no-dis scontent, which is bound to 
be grave, amongst not only the classes from which the Indian sepoy is 
recruited but amongst the whole populace, be caused by applying the shears 
only to the Indian troops. Apart from the effects in India, care has also to 
be taken that the sepoy does not lose his prestige, in his own eye as well as 
that of the foreigner. As we pointed out, we have to guard against another 
fatal blunder, most likely to be committed if the programme be adopted to 
apply the shears on a large scale only tothe Indian Army. The error we refer 
to lies in the irrational preference the Indian Military authorities have been 
showing from the time of Lord Roberts for the frontier tribes and the suicidal 
bias with which they are reducing the element of the indigenous fighting races 
of India in the Indian Native Army.......... Admitting that the fighting 
races of Southern and Central India have lost their fighting virtues, is it a 
statesman’s craft to deal at them a further blow and thus emasculate 
them for ever? And if these races have become degenerate, whose is 
WE ibs ekcas And in case of political trouble of a social or religious 
type, must we not have within the British Indian empire an even balance 
between soldiers of the North and soldiers of the South? If not this, what 
-else is the rationale of the class régiments system? No policy of a large 
State could be more suicidal than that of nourishing the Military virtues of 
only a racially and territorially small section of the population under its 
charge. However, we question the very initial thesis. To speak in the 
‘manner some critics do about people from whom the Nizams, Haidar and Tippu 
and Clive and Coote gathered round them men fighting like fiends, only shows 
profound ignorance of history as well as of human nature. Still more absurd 
would be an application of the theory of permanent loss of Military virtues to 
the Marathas—we mean all the castes and races that inhabit the Deccan—for 
Shivaji and Bajirao drew their soldiers in Maharashtra, not only from one or 
two.classes, but all—from the Brahmin to the hill-tribesman. What we want 
is an inspirer, an encourager. If the British Government cannot do this, it 
simply means it knows not the craft of statosmanship. To speak the truth, 
none of us—Indians that know Act 
or the Government policy of patronising in the Indian Army the North- 
Western tribesmen along with the Sikhs and the Gurkhas can permanently 
kill the potential martial virtues amongst several of our castes and races. 
What we regret is that the British Government is failing egregiously in 
refusing to turn them to its own benefit. We of the Southern and Central 
India have, however, faith in time, and believe that the day will come when 
those who are the pets of to-day, martially or politically, will cease to be so 
and the despised inhabitants of the Centre and the South will be duly 
appreciated and valued.” 


21. There is no other way to meet the eae loss of opium revenue 

but by increased taxation or reduction of expend- 

Kesari (107), 6th June. iture. Government are afraid to burden any more 
the already heavily taxed Indian rayat and they 

“have determined to reduce their expenses growing by leaps and bounds to a 

_reasonable limit. Nearly one-fourth of the revenues of India are spent 

on satiating the demoniacal hunger of the Army and it is but natural for 

one to think of reducing the expenditure on the Army, whenever a question of 

‘economy cropsup. Papers of the type ofthe Z7mes have already raised a storm 


of protest against the rumoured reduction of the Army in India. The Times igs 


‘ cutting capers taking reduction of the Military expenditure to mean reduction 
of the troops, wrongly. And again it should notbe forgotten that Indian troops 
are utilised often to maintain the security of the British - Empire i in Asia and 
- Africa. Is it not proper for England to pay a part of the éxpenses incurred ? 
But the British Government burden India against the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India with more Military expenditure: The British troops are half in 
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ps; ba hes ty their officers number. 500 men more than Native 
3. 300 are spent as compared to Rs. on every 
n that much economy can be effected by reducing 


» tre Bivsis wnd by outting down their expenses. Since the Mutiny, 
ee ny British troops are "maintained invariably at half the strength of the 
sania XN N ine ‘sepo: rs oe may have. been necessary to do so for the first 
on. ew years after the Mutiny. But if such a proportion were to be rigidly 
maintained for ever, would it not be admitting by deeds if not by words 
that Government do not believe in the loyalty of the Native troops 
- end of Indians ?. The Frontier tribes and Afghanistan have been always 
with us. The question of Military economy is not influenced by their 
presence. It is true that China is strengthening her position on the 
Indian Frontier. But to compensate for it, the entente cordiale between 
° Russia and England has effectually destroyed the Russian bogey haunting the 
Government of India for a quarter.of a century. We do not think auy harm 
would be done, if the Army is reduced in number a little. The Z’emes speaks 
of the internal troubles ot India. It may be pointed out that with all these 
troubles, nearly ten thousand Indian troops were spared for the Boer War. If 
the security of India is imperilled by the reduction of troops, as an econo- 
mical measure why should not the brave and hardy races of India be trained 
as volunteers? If this concession be granted as memento of the Coronation, 

would it not be cherishing properly, the bravery and loyalty of Indians ? 


22. It is a novel method of effecting economy to maintain intact the 

British Army which entails heavy expenditure and 

i Dnydn Prakdsh (41), to reduce the Native Army. If at all the Native 

, 2nd and 4th June. Army isto be reduced in number, the mercenary 

| x sspoys recruited from the frontier tribes should be 

disbanded. Many of the Indian communities are excluded from the Military 

service. Government should necessarily consider the question as to whether 

it. would be beneficial in the end to keep Indians away from the 

Military life. Some selfish and illiberal Englishmen may feel that 

their safety consists in Indians remaining averse from Military pursuits, 

but liberal-minded Englishmen will not endorse such narrow views. 

It would not bse awise policy to guarantee for ever that India shall 

We protected by the British Army. Government should admit Indians in 

increasing numbers into the Army and enroll them as volunteers. If Govern- 

' ment are bent upon reducing the Army both the British and Native Armies 

should be reduced in proportion. . It would not do to argue like the Honour- 

able Mr. Madge that the existing strength of the British Army is necessary 

to put down internal troubles. As the Honourable Mr. Gokhale said, if 

unfortunately there was real internal trouble on a large scale, would an 

army of sixty to seventy thousand troops suffice to quellit? The policy 

of Government should be to govern the country with the confidence and 

-gttacnment of the people. The security of British Government consists 

in the loyalty and confidence of the people. From 1885 to i910 

ia the Military expenditure has doubled itself. General Brackenbury has 

a admitted that the Army in India is maintained partly to guard the interests of 

t _the Eastern portion of the British Empire. Here we would like to note that 

80 far asthe Army in India is maintained to protect portions of the British 

_ Empire outside India, the British exchequer should pay for its maintenance, 

The Army Commission cf 1879 has recorded the opinion that 60,000 British 

troops and 120,000 Native sepcys are quite sufficient to resist the united 

invasion of India by Russia and Afghanistan. Moreover the situation has 

hanged now. Russia is no longer a first class power. Moreover an entente 

cordiale has been established between Russia and England. The present 

strength of the Army in India may be reduced. As Lord “Salisbury has noted, 

Military efficiency must depend not only on what the Military authorities 

think to be necessary but.on a combined consideration of the needs of defence 

and the resources which the country can afford. If Government feel that the 

of India would be weakened by the reduction of the Army, they 
llow Indians. to become volunteers. 
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*28. “The announcement that Government contemplate a reduction of 
the Indian Army will come as a relief to those who 
are responsible for maintaining an equilibrium bet- 
ween the scale of Imperial expenditure and revenue. 


Rdst Goftdr (35), 11th 
June, Eng. cols. 


One of the first results of the expansion of the Legislative Councils would be a 
pressure unceasingly brought upon \ nie: 9 to introduce efficiency and 
progress in all departments of public life. “There is already a2 demand for in- 
creased education, improved sanitation, municipal reforms and a hundred 
other items each of which depend for their consummation on increased ability 
of the country to pay........... The bogey of a Russian invasion was for long 
made the reason for maintaining a J/aissez fatre policy against curtailing 
Military expenditure. When an entente cordiale was established in the foreign 
relations between Britain and Russia the disturbed state of internal affairs 
was held up as another scarecrow. Both the bugbears survived the extreme 
span of their allotted life, and the question of reduction in the fighting force 
of the country now asserts itself in an altered garb. While the strength of 
the Army has been unremittingly improved and efficiency has been maintained 
irrespective of cost, it is fair that when all other departments of the State are 
overhauled with a view to economy, Military expenditure should likewise 
come in for its share of retrenchment.” 


24. The Indian public will note with satisfaction the rumour published 

by the Times of the intended reduction in the 

Bombay Samachar (61), Military expenditure in India. Although the 
aa end Pr Soni if rumour has excited the wrath of the Times, no 
(36), 7th cha Indian will fail to pray that it may turn out to be 
true and that the Government of India may show 
sufficient firmness to stick to their resolution. The present time is very 
opportune for reducing Military expenditure, and looking to its financial 
position, the Government of India would be showing far-sightedness in 
doing so. It has been provei beyond doubt that the Army maintained 
in India is far in excess of her needs. It is regrettable that she is compelled 
to maintain an Army to meet the needs of other parts of the Empire. 
However, when under the new circumstances, such as England’s improved rela- 
tions with Russia and the Amir and the disappearing power of the Frontier 
tribesmen, the Military demands on India have been reduced, there is a great 
probability of the efforts of the Government of India being crowned with 
success. We cun assure the Viceroy that an announcement by His Majesty, 
on the occasion of the forthcoming Royal visit, of such a new departure in 
the Military policy of India would produce a wonderful effect on the public 
mind. In this connection, we would suggest the opening up of the higher 
grades of Military service to competent Indians as an effective means of 
reducing Military expenditure. The increasing difficulty of obtaining capable 
Kuropean officers for the Army is an important factor in the increase of 
Wy expenditure. [The Guwyardtc writes:—The Tvmes declares that a 
reduction of the Military expenditure will tell upon the efficiency of the Army 
and that this would be dangerous in the present state of affairs. But what is 
this present state of: affairs? According to the Times, the Afghans are 
armed with the most modern weapons of warfare and are masters of 
guerilla warfare, the Chinese are threatening on the Northern Frontier 
and matters in the Persian Gulf are critical! We fail to follow this 
terrible picture’ conjured up by the Tzmes. Indians -will laugh at it. ‘I hey 
fully hope that Lord Hardinge will be able to reduce Military expenditure in 
India. The Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—It appears from statistics that the 


European soldier is more costly than the Native sepoy and it, therefore, follows . 


in justice that the first move in the way of reduction should be made in the 


Kuropean Army. It appears, however, that no reduction is to be made there, 


but that the Native Army is tc be reduced. While anxious for a reduction in 
the Military expenditure, we can in no way approve of.this distinction. The 
Native Army has shown itself in no way inferior to the Kuropean in valour 
and courage. It is to be regretted that in place of the rumour we had 
heard some time back that natives would receive high Military posts. on the 
occasion of Their Majesties’ visit, we are told that re of. the manne 
‘Army is going to. be-dishanded.] 
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that Lord Morley has declined. to invest 
‘administrations with power to impose 
al/ taxes; though’ the Government of India 
m held views ‘contrary to those entertained by the 
ON han UP i “Tadian Public.’ If these powers had been conferred 
savite to Gainoae taxca. 02 Provincial Governments, new taxes would have 
mipose taxes. 
‘Sdnj "Vartanin (36), been imposed upon the people who would be power- 
we Tune. Ao ~~ Joss’ to raise their voice against them. In spite of 
thé non-official majorities obtaining in Provincial 
Legislative Councils, from the experience we have had of them itis not 
‘difficult to arrive at. the conclusion that Provincial Governments would find 
‘no obstacle in their way to get majorities. ' The representatives of Chambers. 
of Commerce and similar institutions as well as those of the Muhammadan 
community still prefer to say ditto to the authorities to voting independently 
‘On any matter. Taxes imposed on the strength of majorities thus. 
secured would not fail to be unpopular with the public. Hence Indian 
leaders believed that the Provincial Councils should have no powers to 
‘impose new faxes till they possessed real efficient popular mayorities. 
» But ,we still hope that with the progress of decentralisation and the 
admission of Indians to a further share in~ the administration the 
question will be reconsidered. Though Provincial administrations have 
been denied the necessary authority to levy new taxes, yet itis high time to 
reconsider the authority of the Imperial Government to levy taxes. In the 
matter of fresh taxation popular opinion is not at all taken into consideration. 
‘In this connection it shouldbe laid down that before any new tax is imposed it 
should be assented to by a majority of non-official members in the Imperial 
Council. Itis time more rights were granted to Indians, and among them 
the direct control to some extent of the Indian people over the finances of the 
Indian Government. In another respect also this refusal to invest Provincial 
‘Governments with powers to impose new taxation is welcome, inasmuch as. 
mone would be willing to curtail his expenses till his sources of income are 
attacked. It now remains to be seen how these Governments make retrench- 
‘ments in their already heavy expenses. 
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*26. “In Imperial politics the parallel of the. Roman Empire has been 
found to haunt the fancy of emiment British states-. 

A comparison of the men..,........ The British Imperialists honestly 
British with the Roman believe that they are born to rear up and mould 
eo: bie aenere and of India with = empires; and it is natural, therefore, if they look 
;  Mahrdtta (11), lth UPOR themselves as inheriters of the political 
. tine. genius of the Romans........... The Greeks perhaps 
afford a more sustainable parallel to the Indian 

‘people than Romans to the British. The truth underlying Roman 

conquest of Greece is that, while on the side of the Romans there was 

# ‘a concentrated national feeling and superior military organisation, th@@Greeks 
‘Jacked in the concentration of that feeling and in that organisation. nquest. 

‘was the natural result under these circumstances. And yet there is evidence 

‘that the more sapient among:the Greeks succeeded in interpreting the event 

‘asa Divine dispensation........ But instead of the Divine-dispensation-theory 

‘being proved, the baleful:effects of Roman conquest upon Greece soon began 

to show themselves. The results of Rome’s foreign wars proved disastrous 

for the conquered country: Next we find that the Greeks, far from enjoying 

eo ‘permanent tranquillity under the powerful protection of the Romans, found 
a, } “themselves exposed to the attacks of every enemy.against whom the policy of 
ae ‘their masters did not require the employment of aregulararmy. The Grecian 
ae “provinces were exposed to the devastating incursions of the Cicilian pirates 
-‘across the Mediterranean ; and the pirates carried away the immense wealth 
‘which ages of prosperity had accumulated. But as long as the Provinces. 
‘gontinued able to pay their taxes with regularity, and the trade of Rome did 
“not suffer directly, Rome paid little attention to the sufferings of Greece. 
es During’ the first two centuries of Roman.rule Greece was impoverished and 
Pex C pulated. Governors, ignorant of the Greek language, administered the 
reekd':the taxes ‘soon began to rise; their burden as well as the burden of. 
rovincial administration drained off the wealthiof.the people. Tha public. 


b 


works were neglected for want of funds. The Europeans at times indeed 
attempted by a few isolated acts of mercy to alleviate thé sufferings of the 
Greeks........... But the financial burdens of tho Roman Government weighed 
- too heavily on the population. No doubt the emperor Caracalla had the 
credit of issuing an edict by which Greece was emancipated ; but it was 
_ emasculated before being emancipated. ‘Phe moral supports of the old frame 
work of society were destroyed; and the decree of emancipation came and 
tranquillity arrived wnen the Greeks were only capable of enjoying the felicity 
of having been forgotten by their tyrants. Further the Greeks and the 
Romans never showed any disposition to unite and form one people. The 
social position of the Greeks was further affected by the want of colonisation 
and emigration on their part.” 


2/. Itis surprising that in all the important discussions before the 

| _. Imperial Colonial Conference there was not a single 

ig og of India in reference to India. Is not India a constituent of 

' D Pinas Sap ICe. the British Empire? At other times India, her 

nyan Prakash (41), wr eer 

bth June. people, her commerce and her ancient civilisation 

are highly praised, and she is even called ‘the 

brightest gem in the British Crown’, and the pillar of the British Empire, 

but she is not so much as mentioned in the Imperial Conference. It is said 

to be the aim of the Liberal party to confer on the constituents of the Empire 

the gifts of independence and a republican constitution. Itis argued that 

as India is not a Colony of England and is not independent, but is under 

the direct protection of England, the Conference is not concerned with her. 

This sort of reasoning is no doubt sufficient to silence critics, but it does not 

become Liberal statesmen and advocates of the principle of Imperialism. It 

would have been well if some regard could have been shown to the feelings 

of the Indians at least in the Year of Coronation. We hope that India will 
not be forgotten at the next session of the Conference. 


28. It is surprising that the Muhammadans are trying to introduce the 
Afzul Khan celebration ata time when the Shivaji 
oe. Aizul Khan cele- ¢elebration is almost dying out. There is nothing 
Kalpataru and Anand- WtOng in the Muhammadans celebrating festivals 
vritt (104), 4th June. in honour of their national heroes. But even 
| Muhammadans themselves cannot agree on the 
choice of a hero that was made at Mahableshwar this year. Itis indeed 
strange that the Muhammadans prefer an insignificant general like Atzul 
Khan to Babar who laid the foundation of an Empire at Delhi or to Akbar 
who by his genius and statesmanship consolidated it. We hope our Muham- 
madan brethren will reconsider the matter and effect the necessary modifica- 
tion in their celebrations. 


29. Government’s solicitude for ancient monuments in India is clearly 
evinced by their passing the Ancient Monuments 

‘Comments on the Gov- Freservation Act, whereby they have assumed the 
ernment Press Note of Yespousibility of repairing all ancient monuments. 
Shivaji’s Samddhi. The tomb of Shivaji at Raigad had not so long been 
Jagad Vritt (103), 4th included amongst ancient monuments; but in a 
June; Vrittasdr (135), recent Press Note, Government have intimated their 
_ June; Dnydn Sagar intention of making arrangements to repair the tomb. 
Sakiion ais 36 ie The arrangements will preserve the tomb of Shivaji 
Kalpataru and Anand. ®0d will afford the people an opportunity) of visiting 
vritt (104), 4th June. it. [The Vrittasdr, after deploring the condition of 
dire neglect in which the tomb of Shivaji had hitherto 

fallen, exhorts the people to co-operate with Government for making some 
permanent arrangements to preserve the tomb. The Dnydn Sdgar thanks Gov- 
ernment for notifying Shivaji’s tomb under the Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act. The Dnydn Prakdsh appreciates the orders of Government in the matter 
and praises His Excellency Sir George Clarke for showing respect tothe memory 


of the greatest Mardtha hero. The Kalpataru and Anandvrité points out that 


both the Extremists and the Moderates are. perfectly apathetic towards the 
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ic W ‘greatly sdipratitate the ko titldation of Sir George 

) ~ Clarke’ s Government that the fort of Réigad which 

contains the Samddhi of Shivaji has been declared 

to be a protectsd monument within the meaning of 

the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act and that 
dilogire to the Samddht will be carried out by the Executive Engineer. 
Government have issued orders that the Samddhi should be put in thorough 
repair, that the ground round it should be cleared and that a fence of appro- 
priate design should be built round it. This is a fitting honour to the 

departed great, for Shivaji was a hero and a striking personality despite all 
that his detractors may say to the contrary.” 


$1. The meaning of the Press Note re Shivaji’s tomb is quite clear. 
Government seem to have resolved that all the 

Kesari (107), 6th June. arrangements should be in their own hands and 
that the fund expressly collected for the purpose by 

the people should not be independently spent on it. According to the old 
agreement, after the plans submitted by the Shivaji Memorial Committee had 
been approved by Government, Government were to contribute Rs. 5,000 and 
the work was to have been carried out by the Memorial Committee. If the 
Committee now refuse to hand over their funds to Government, it is not that 
Government will not spend anything on the repairs of the tomb of Shivaji. 
f Perchance, they may spend even more than Rs. 5,000, the promised sum. 
The motive underlying the Press Note is not to be miserly, but to avoid co- 

operation with the Shivéji Memorial Committee. This is the secret of it. 
But it is a blemish and we are sorry to see that Government have adopted 
such a policy. Itis not to-day that Government resumed control over Raigad 
Fort. The day when Government conquered the country of Mardathas, 
Raigad also passed into their hands. No one was free to do as he pleased on 
the fort even before the Press Note was issued. Raigad formed part of reserved 
forest and the permission of Government was necessary before holding any 
celebration there. But by applying the provisions of the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act, Government have deprived the people of the control they 
had over Raigad as an historical sacred place. Now that we have lost our 
kingdom, the complaint that people have lost their rights over Shivaji’s tomb 
may appear to be a queerone. But though a horse is sold, no one deems that 
its saddle also is sold along with it. It is alla question of sentiment. It 
would have been better if the Bombay Government had taken into considera- 
tion the popular feelings and if they had co-operated with the Memorial 
a : Committee, even under the ‘changed circumstances... We cannot but say 
- that the action of Government deserves to be censured judged from the point 
of view that Government desire co-operation with the people. Government 
have let the opportunity slip when they could have creditably co-operated with 
the people. We hope the Memorial Committee will meet soon and decide 

about the disposal of funds in their hands. 


b 32. It is necessary to work mines carefully and economically. We 


- cannot add to their numbers artificially. Coal is 
Bi Mining concessions 


a | runuing short in England and the British Navy have 
Pee ie be granted to Na recolved to use petroleum instead of coal in their 
ae - Kesari (107), 6thJune. Ships. Ifa country is under foreign rule and if 


ininiIng concessions are given to “foreigners, the 

country itself is not benefited by its mineral wealth. Foreign companies are 
predominant in working coal, gold and manganese mines in India and 
‘Indians are not much benefited by their working. It may be said that 
the future generations of India are losing the possibility of enjoying the 
+ Moineral wealth. It is necessay. that Natives should have more rights 
Gr Sin over theirmines than foreigners. As far as possible, mining concessions 
eee ahonid be granted to Natives and when it is not possible, mines should. not 
“eee be allowed to be worked. , But our rulers seem to hold a different view 


27 


regatding this point. They granted concessions to foreign companies, without 
waiting till Natives were qualified to conduct mining operations. The only 
exception is the Tata Iron and Steel Works. We understand that the Govern- 
ment of India have prepared a despatch regarding the revised mining rules. 
We do not know whether our suggestions have-been embodied in the proposed 
new rules, but it is necessary to doso. Thé private encouragement given to 
the Tata Hydro-electric scheme and Iron Works by Sir George Clarke and 
the arrangements made to subscribe the necessary capital in India should 
be prescribed by the rules themselves. It is necessary at least to lay down a 
rule when a foreign company seeks a mining concession that half the capital 
should be Indian. Sir Thomas Holland in his recent lecture on the ‘ Mineral 
wealth of India’ dwelt on the point that mines should be worked economi- 
cally. It may be noted that he remarked that it would do to entrust 
Government with absolute control over the lives of people but not over the 
mines. 


*33. “ The following biting criticism of the methods of the Transvaal 
Government anent the Indian passive resistance move- 
_ ‘Treatment of Indians ment we take from Africa’s Golden Harvests......... 
in South Africa. ‘The innumerable slights and wrongs that have been 
Mahraita (11), 11th : a 
ena perpetrated on these inoffensive people by officials, 
warders, policemen and others in the vain attempt to 
coerce them into acceptance of the degradation the law was framed to impose 
upon them are recorded in a higher tribunal. Religious scruples ruthlessly tramp- 
led upon, semi-starvation brought about by denial of suitable diet on the flimsiest 
pretext, have been some of the choice weapons of the modern inquisition, not to 
speak of the disreputable trick of transporting them over the border on a train in 
order to have them seized by Portuguese officials on the charge of travelling 
without tickets before they could leave the train, and so to compass their depor- 
tation. What a howl of indignation would have goné up if such tactics had 
been resorted to with subjects of any other European nation! What a price- 
Jess boon it is to be a British subject! Especially if your skin is slightly off- 
coloured! And to add to the edifying spectacle, behold our princely 
merchants, many of whom had fattened on their lucrative trading with the 
Banyan Store-keepers, conspiring together to sequestrate the estates of the 
men who for conscience sake and for the sake of their national honour went 
to gaol rather than accept the stigma of criminality and inferiority. A White 
South Africa indeed! With a white-liverea brood who condescend to every 
mean and despicable device to deny the elementary principles of justice and 
equity to subject races for selfish commercial reasons. There are economic 
Jaws-in the Government of the Universe which will bring retribution un- 
expected and inevitable.” 


34. News received from the Transvaal proves that the Government 

of South Africa has had at last to bow to the forces 

Praja Bandhu (34), 4th of passive resistance and the restriction placed 
June; Gujardti (24), 4th by the Government of India on indentured 


June; Jdm-e-Jamshed labour. It is a matter for satisfaction that the 
(28), 10th June; Baroda struggle has ended at last, but the question 
Gazette (59), Sth June. arises if the concessions made by the South 


African Government cover all the demands of 
the Indians. Was the struggle of the passive resisters worth only these 
insignificant concessions? From the telegraphic summary to hand it 
will be seen that there is nothing completely satisfactory in this settle- 
ment. Have the Asiatics been ‘fully restored to the rights they enjoyed 
before the Boer War? ‘T'en Asiatics will be allowed to enter every year. But 


the active and adventurous Chinese and Japanese will come forward to parti- 


cipate in this benefit, and it would not be surprising if the Indians, by reason 
of their quietness and simplicity, lag behind. The main point in the struggle 
of the passive resisters is that as loyal subjects of the British Government, no 
country in the Empire has a right to keep them out. This point appears to 
have been forgotten in arriving at the settlement. Will not this serve as a 
precedent to the other Colonists for keeping out Indians? They have been 
watching the action of the South African Government and itis natural they 


igthéned in their selfish intentions ‘ey this result. Tt this s the 
»eéttlement,can it ay cal *3 pier aii ? “We hope that so long as 
bts of the Indians are not restored the passive resisters will continue 
ir stra The Gujardti writes:—The acceptance of this settlement 
 fieans th 1ition Sof. the inferiority of Indians to British citizens. It 

oes le thet Government have acknowledged the colour distinction. At the 
ss Ame time, the Transvaal Government have acknowledged the justice of passive 

ey ay resistance. The truth is they have taken this step not of their free will, but 
Owing to pressure fron the Imperial Government. It remains to be seen what 
steps the other Colonies take to curtail the rights of Indians. The Jdém-e-Jam- 
shed is afraid that the settlement might after all prove abortive, and inter alia 
discusses the question of the hardships which Indians in Natal are suffering. 
The paper wishes that the Imperial Government would exert its influence 
over the Colonies and prevent the Immigration Bill being passed in the Union 
Parliament of South Africa and urges that public bodies in India should 
move the Imperial Government in the matter. The Baroda Gazette con- 
siders the temporary settlement as merely a partial success and urges that 
until the full rights of Indians as British citizens are granted, the people 
should continue the fight and that the Government of India, too, should 
continue to put in force the restriction against Indentured Labour.] 
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i 88. =“ So at last the Transvaal Asiatic, or rather the Transvaal Indian 
E ; trouble promises toend. Asa result of the heroic 
‘ } Comments on the struggle maintained by the Indians and the discredit 
reported settlement of the into which exposure of their policy has thrown the 
Transvaal immigration suthorities, a settlement has at last been arrived at 


bas oe ge (17), ist Which seems nothing else but what the Indians have 


Tien all along contended for. This, however, must not 
fi be supposed to mean that immigration will be freely 
I allowed. The details have not been wired yet, but it goes without saying 


that the Government will not admit any more Indians, ‘ except as provided 

in the agreement’ and the ‘legal equality’ seems to refer to the status en- 

joyed by the immigrants after admission.......... All looks fairly re-assur- 

ing, and although the Transvaal authorities have.in the past deliberately 

broken faith with the Indians, we do not believe they are going to do it again. 

A better spirit seems to have found its way into the counsels of the Union 

Government, partly through the influence of the Duke of Connaught, Lord 

~~ Gladstone and the Home Government, and partly owing to the Indian Gov- 
ernment’s action in stopping indentured Indian labour to Natal.” 


06. There is nothing strange if we doubt whether the settlement of 
ar ay peer the Transvaal immigration question that has been 
write aC 4th June recently arrived at will not be violated again by the 

Transvaal Government which has many a time 
done so-in the case of compromises made hitherto. We cannot, however, help 
admiring the unique patience with which the Indians in the Transvaal 
offered passive resistance to the inhuman cruelties and brutal atrocities to 
which they were subjected by the Transvaal Government. Indians who 
have been under foreign rule for generations together cannot practise a 
wholesale boycott or declare strikes.. These forms of passive resistance are 
beyond their powers. But the Indians in the Transvaal have taught Indians 
how to practise passive resistance without committing any outrages. 


(ee $7. “Itis admittedly an extremely important and a highly knotty 
| Peaks on ibn Tinta question, whether in the Municipalities and District 
ee Provinces Government’s. Boards, that fatal principle of separate communal 
letter on separate electo- representation should be admitted, which has dis- 
rates oi local bodies. counted so much the value of the Morley-Minto 
“aa Prakash (42), Reforms and set ablaze Hindu-Moslem, or rather, 
10th June, rae, ua > Moslem and non-Moslem ill-feeling in India. If we 
'Kesari (107), 19th June. have gauged the feeling of the present and past 
3 ecretaries of Stata aud the Viceroys, they see it is enough that special 
atronage has-been given to the Moslems in regard to ‘the Council 
Aidt cowie | At any. rate thosé in whose -hands liés control over nian matters 


“y 


wie 
pate. at 
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seem to have no desire to extend the -principle any further, in spite of the 
outcries of Honourable Mr. Moulavi Rafiuddin & Co. Lord Hardinge was 
particularly outspoken in this respect in his reply to the Bombay Moslem 
League. And yet, whilst the Supreme Government has so far declined to 
take up the question, and whilst there was-a hot debate on it in the last 
session of the Supreme Council, comes forth the Government of the United 
Provinces with a letter to Commissioners asking their opinion whether 
separate electorates for Municipal elections be not “created specially for the 
benefit of the Moslems. No doubt, the move takes at present only the form 
of consultation, But even that has been made in a manner, which but too 
clearly shows the pro-Moslem bias of the United Provinces Government and 
which shows what crocodile tears are those which are shed over the exist- 
ing discontent amongst non-Moslems. The tentative proposal the United 
Provinces Government lays forth is not only that Moslems should have 
separate electorates but that they should have one and a half times as 
much larger representation as would be warranted by their numerical 
strength as compared with the total population: For 8 per cent. Moslems the 
representation should be, it is suggested, 12 per cent.! And it has also been 
eravely opined that the Moslems, in addition to getting this half times 
additional loaf than they can in equity be entitled to, “should also parti- 
cipate in general mixed clectorates! The reason for this nepotic over- 
feeding is that experience may thus be gained how they fare under the two 
electorates. Mow wantonly aggressive all these proposals clearly are, we 
need not waste. words in once more demonstrating. Apart from the intrinsic 
demerits, we question whether it is right that any Local Government should 
take up this truly imperial question, on its own responsibility, when the 
Supreme Government has not moved at all. From the point of view of 
discipline, we think nothing could be more mischievous than this sort of 
super-arrogation of powers by a Local Government. We hope the Govern- 
ment of India will interfere in time and prevent a suicidal aggravation of 
the Hindu-Moslem question in the United Provinces as is bound to result 
from the policy shadowed by the letter of the Government of the Province to 
the Commissioners.” [The Kesari writes in a similar strain.| 


*38. “There has been a revival of speculation about the possible modi- 
me: fication of the Partition of Bengal. Matters have 


Alleged necessity Of apparently gone so far that, according to the Dacca: 


Aso ete ee the correspondent of the* Leader of Allahabad, a high 
gare Meir eformer official of the Hast Bengal Government has thought 
(6), 11th June. it, necessary to instruct all clerks in Government 


offices in that province to contradict an alleged rumour 


that Babu Surendranath Bannerji has obtained from His Excellency the 


Viceroy an assurance to the eltect that the Partition would be modified. We 
cannot help feeling that the ‘rumour’ has all the appearance of having been 
invented with the object of preventing His Excellency the Viceroy from 
continuing his wise practice of free intercourse with Indian leaders. 
Mr. Bannerji, in spite of his oratorical gifts, is not likely to proclaim it from 
the housetops, if the Viceroy had really given him such an assurance. Nor 
is Lor| Hardinge a tyro to give such an assurance beforehand, even if he 
contemplated a modification of the Partition, But that only shows how 
crude are the methods. which the bureaucratic mind hits upon when it 
attempts the unaccustomed task of influencing public opinion. Lord Morley’s 


attitude in regard to the question has not been quite clearly understood. To 


our mind, his Lordship’ s position seems to have been that so far as he was 
concerned he was precluded from réopening the question. His Lordship has 
repeatedly expressed his disapproval of the manner in which the measure was 
carried out, and he has never said a good word for the Partition on its merits. 
Lord Crewe and Lord Hardinge have an absolutely free hand in the matter, 
and if their Lordships can devise such a modification of the Partition as will 
satisfy all parties, they will richly deserve the gratitude of the country. : 
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6 last meeting of the viasutoy's Leg islativé Council, the 
a eae neuseble ‘Mr. Mudholkar wished to raise the ques- 
neely * tion of the inadéquate encouragement given to 
eal Indians in Government concerns. He refrained from 
doing 80 on an assurance being given that the matter 
will be placed before the Hducational Conference. 


oe | “mer apn 1th coal Heh The subject was accordingly taken up at the 


Allahabad meeting. Railways are largely State 


“eoncerns in India, and the practical exclusion of Indians from all the higher 
appointments on Railways is an abuse which would not be tolerated in any 
other country. Much of the prejudice against the introduction of foreign 
capital is due to the fact that, except what is paid for unskilled labour, very 


little of it finds its way to Indian pockets. Railways have existed in India 


for over fifty years and as yet nothing has been done to provide an opening 


for Indians in the higher ranks of Railway employment. One of the speakers 
at the Conference said that it was not yet recognised in this country as in 
Western countries that a man must work his way up in his profession. ‘There 
is some truth in the remark, and it is an unfortunate fact that the Indian with 


~gome technical or industrial training is now-a-days apt to pose as a public 
- benefactor and to expect that people would fall on his neck and blubber over 
his unparalleled self-sacrifice in qualifying himself as an engineer or a tanner 


ora chemist. It will take some time for this tendency to be gotridof. At the 
same time, it is easy to exaggerate its prevalence and its effect in unfitting a 
young man for suitable employment. It is not true to say that Indian students 
in Engineering Colleges object to take their coats off and to work with their 
hands. There are certain venerable fictions about the Indian which the best 
of Englishmen is loth to relinquish. It was the opinion of the Conference 


that efforts should be made to arrange with the Railways for giving the students 


of technical colleges a trial. We are afraid that the chances of a fair trial 
being given to them will be remote unless Government insist upon Indians 
being more largely taken into the higher ranks of Railway service. The first 
thing to do is for Government to make up their mind that Indians must 


be largely employed in the technical departments. Then everything will 
follow.” 


40. ‘We have the greatest cause for complaint regarding the recruiting 
of the Provincial Services as competitive exami- 
The Provincial Services nations have been done away with and the selection 
should be recruited by of candidates is made only by nomination. This is 
means of competitive exa- necessarily an extremely vague and _ arbitrary 
Meg Hr thod and should be done away with. It i t- 
Oriental Review (12), meé'nod and §s ou 6 aone away wl : IS regre 
4th Tune. table that excepting the Bengal Council nowhere else 
} is @ resolution condemning the method brought 
forward by the non-official members in any Provincial Council. The 
Honourable Mr. Subba Rao and many of his non-official colleagues pressed 
upon the attention of the Government the necessity of taking steps to 
substitute the present sy:tem of nomination by the old system of examina- 
tions. In England the same question has attracted a great deal of notice 
at the present time due to the Government filling many posts by nomination. 
Let us hear our leading Anglo-Indian paper thundering against the system 
of nomination, a paper which has, if at all, seldom made an attack upon a 
similar course ‘pursued by the Government of India. ‘The Government has 
been creating a multitude of posts in connection with its “ social” legislation, 
and filling them not by competitive examinations but by selection from 
amongst its followers. This movement is totally opposed to all the decencies 
of English life—decencies which have had such a marked influence on 
the tone of public life-that they have been held up for imitation in 
America‘and elsewhere.’ It also condemns the system as a ‘ pernicious 


practice,” Why then should this ‘ pernicious practice © be allowed to continue 
in India?” : 
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- Government intend to curtail to a certain extent the liberal..con- 
cessions which they had made to. the agriculturists 

Comments on the Gov- after the famine year and in view of the revelations 
ernment Press Note re made in the enquiry by the Maconochie Commis- 
revenue collection in gion. It may justly be ane if the time has arrived 


ite Bakahe (ly. 44, for the withdrawalof these concessions or if the 


Thine circumstances which necessitated these concessions 


have disappeared. We do not think the agriculturists 
have as yet returned so far to their previous condition as to be able to meet 
this additional demand without difficulty. The official estimates as to the 
crop outturn are unfair to the rayat, and this fact was accepted by the Com- 


-mission. We hope that before these orders are given effect to, the rayats will 


be given opportunities to urge their case. 


42. Mr. S. G. Lawate delivered a lecture on the sale of country liquor 

in Poona, on the 1st of June 1911. Dr. H. Mann 

Mr. Lawate’s lectureon presided un the occasion. The lecturer’ said :—‘ A 
peg wry country liquor new se is reaping go tenting _ St eighty 
| years and if is our duty to check it. So long as we 
maser deec clanecteaene had swardjya, till 1818, our country was roughly 
speaking quite free from the contamination of liquor. In Poona itself, the sale 


of liquor was prohibited. It was so, because we had a Brahman kingdom. 


Ever since the advent of British rule, drinking has made inroads into our 


country. The English began their Abkari policy with the honest idea that 
drinking wasnecessary. ‘Till 1878, everybody was quite welcome to distil and 
sell liquor, as he pleased. Since 1878, the central distillery system was 
introduced. Possibly to ascertain the quantity of liquor sold, Government 


required the Abkari farmer to bind himself to sell at least a fixed quantity of © 


liquor. This vicious system continued till 1902. In 1902, the auction system 
was introduced. ‘The farmers were up to any fraud and increased the sale of 
liquor. As Government again issued licenses to them, they felt that they had 
the approval of Government in their shady practices. Government are in the 
position of sharers of stolen property and they cannot go against the farmers. 
I request Government to put a stop to the frauds of the farmers. ‘The 
reforms introduced by Sir George Clarke are not very beneficial. We want 
prohibition of the sale of liquor. Local option does not as yet come under 
practical politics. Government should at least assume control over the Abkari 
Department and entrust it to those whose interests are not concerned with 


the increase of Abkari revenue.’ Dr. Mann said that the story narrated by 


Mr. Lawate was very pessimistic, and exhorted the audience not to grow 
despondent. He added that work amongst the people was as much necessary 
as representation to Government. 


*A3. ‘‘We invite the attention of Government to the result of a 
case tried last week in the Court of the Second 

Adverse comments on Presidency Magistrate in which two respectable 
the conduct of two Police young Parsis were charged with indecent behaviour 
officers Ina case recently jn public place and were honourably ‘acquitted. 


ety The case for the prosecution rested entirely on the 


Magistrate, Bombay. testimony of two Police officers, an Inspector and a 
Parsi (33), 11th June, Sub-Inspector, and after careful consideration, the 
Eng. cols. learned Magistrate unhesitatingly declined to believe 


these witnesses and practically held the case to be a 
got up one. Although the learned Magistrate has not said this in so many 
plain words, his whole judgment, and especially his remarks about the two 
Police witnesses, leave no doubt that he believed the case to be untrue. 


Referring to the evidence of Inspector Fuller, the learned Magistrate says: 


‘It is also said by the accused that Sub-Inspector Taylor was alone in the 
garden that night and that Inspector Fuller was not with him as the pro- 
secution wants to prove. I think the circumstances of the case are such 


that Inspector Fuller was not preseat and that he is called to support Sub- 


Inspector Taylor’s statement because serious allegations are made against the 


- datter by the accused, viz., of bringing a false charge against them with a' view 


to extort a bribe........ I, therefore, hold -that Inspector Fuller was’ not 
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‘on the’ rroborated testimony . of Snb-- 
Text, dealing with. the pidbasttes: in the case, Sub- 
lagistrate ‘remarks as follows : —* ‘On the whole, there- 


hat beoause the Su otha saw the two young men together at night, and 
ee a w one 7) tas beckoning to the other, he felt suspicious and after watching 
‘them for some time arrested them only because he did not like to have a 
ee ek day or. possibly because as is said by the accused and their witness that 
_ the wanted to improve the occasion by getting something for himself.’ These 
. “gre ugly remarks and when it is. remembered that they are made by a 
Magistrate who is universally acknowledged to be the ablest and most 
@xperienced officer on the Magisterial Bench, they have an important signi- 
ficance, and Government cannot afford to allow the matter to rest there. 
The matter hag a deeper significance than the injustice—admittedly a great 
.one—caused to the parties who were put on their trial on evidence such as 
this, and nothing short of a full and speedy inquiry in the matter is 
necessary.” 


44. Although it is a fortnight since Mr. Guider, Deputy Inspector- 
Suggestion that the General of Police, C. I. D., commenced investigation 
case of the prisoner Malla 10 the case of a prisoner, Malla, who had absconded 
(Belgaum) should be from the jail of Belgaum, the case is not yet 
thoroughly sifted by coming before the Magistrate for inquiry. Mean- 
: Mr. Guider. __. while, the clever Police officers who have come 
: Belgaum Samdchdr from Poona for the purpose of investigation skould 
| (69) ,.0th J ane. do their best to find out who was at the bottom of 
re the whole affair, and should go deep into the tactics of those who offer 
their services to find him out. As the prisoner disappeared at Belgaum and 
I reappeared at Ichaikaranji, it is a matter for investigation as to who had 
ia ~ harboured him in the meanwhile and what induced him to surrender him- 
fae self. Certain busybodies have during the last week set unfounded rumours 
| afloat, and hence our suggestion. 


45. The evil of racing has attracted Government’s attention, but gam- 

bling in another form, speculation, is fast increasing 

Appeal to Government in Bombay. Our popular Commissioner of Police 

to suppress speculation has in a way succeeded in dealing a heavy 

| Bosal egy gambling 12 blow at speculation. But this has driven the 
a eat Akahdo-o-Telden (58), Speculators to new place, in the compound of 
i 10th June; Sdnj Varta- the Gujarat Type Foundry on Girgaum Road or there- 
, man (36), 10th June. - about, where they carry on gambling. We hope, 
this new place will not fail to catch the vigilant 

eyes of the Police Commissioner. [Mr. Jamnadds Bhukhandds Khandwalla 
writing to the Sdnj Vartamdn draws attention to the great evils of Jota 
gambling, in which thousands of persons are engaged, and he appeals to 


Government to root it out in time before it assumes greater dimensions. | 


J 


: 46. Girgaum has been regarded as the quarter of the educated middle 
14 ne classes of Bombay. Recently, however, prostitutes 
ie Complaint about the from Kamatipura and similar other localities have 
nuisance caused vA houses flocked to Girgaum. If this be not put a stop to 


i S Thicke at Girgaum very soon, Girgaum will shortly become the hot-bed 
a sea The he oe Pe (42), 8th Of lawless and drunken persons. The Charni Road, 
fs June. Kandewadi, the greater part of Girgaum, Tha- 


: kurdwar, Mugbhat and Girgaum Road are full of 
females of questionable character. What effect is likely to be produced by this 
_ state of things on the minds of college students and schoolboys? There are 
_ two ways of getting rid of this nuisance. ‘The first remedy is in the hands of 

<house-owners and is the surest and easiest one. ‘The house-owners ought to 
‘ ‘vefase to let their houses to prostitutes, but experience shows that they very 
seldom do so. The educated young men of Bombay, and especially those of 
_ « Girgaum, who did so much good work in the last Holi season by dissuading people 
‘\. ftom obscene language and sports, should persuade house-owners not to let 
Poco, Seer ‘houses for immoral purposes. Should this pees fail, we must hold 
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meetings to protest against the evil in question and seek assistance: from 
the authorities. Fortunately for Bombay it has got a learned and sympa- 
thetic Police Commissioner in Mr. Edwardes, who is sure to render freely 
every aid that may be necessary in this matter. It is said thatin all civilised 
countries, the immoral section of a community is isolated from the general 
population. Why should not such an arrangement be made in Bombay 
which calls itself the first city in India? fA correspondent writes to the 
Indu Prakdsh:—Kandewadi, Mugbhat, Akalkot lane and Nikadwadi lane 
in which respectable Hindus and Christians reside are teeming with prostitutes. 
They are quite a nuisance in their neighbourhood, what with their singing 
and the visits of their lovers. Just at the entrance of the Akalkot lane, there 
is a grog-shop. ‘There is another shop, a few yards from it in the Girgaum 
Road. ‘T’'wo more country liquor-shops are located in its vicinity. Lhese 
shops are always full of noisy customers. Whether liquor-shops in such close 
proximity conduce to morality is a question for the authorities and the 
temperance workers. Public morality is being trampled upon. It is 
necessary for the authorities to take up these questions. | 


47. Itis certainly surprising that houses of ill fame instead of being 
confined to a certain locality should have been 
PO gp: Set agg (8), scattered all over the town in the midst of residences 
June; Sdn Varta- ae : 4% 
mdn (36), 10th June. of respectable citizens. Are the authorities power- 
: less in the matter? If so, they should éet a special 
measure enacted with a view to curb this evil. We greatly deplore to 
find such houses being scattered over Girgauin, Charni Road, Thakurdwar, 
Girgaum Back Koad, Gilder Street, Foras Road, &c., where respectable 
families have their residences. Not only does their existence disgrace 
respectable citizens but it produces a deleterious effect upon the morals of 
the school-going boys and girls. Wedonot urge for the total eradication 
of these houses of ill fame but simply want, with the correspondent in yester- 
duy’s Times of India, to have them concentrated in a locality remote from those 
inhabited by respectable citizens. Three or four years back the Commissioner 
of Police had done a creditable act in removing women of low morals from the 
vicinity of the French Bridge. But unfortunately the result was that these 
women spread themselves over Girgaum, Charni Road, Thakurdwar, etc. and. 
are there found plying their nefarious trade in the midst of respectable 
people. If the Police have no special powers to take steps against them, the 
practice of issuing licenses to them should be revived and with that the 
question of collecting them within certain definable limits would be easily 
solved. Instead of succumbing to the temptation of fat rents from these 
women it behoves landlords to help the Police in eradicating the evil from 
respectable localities. [A correspondent writing to the Sdyy Vartaman bitterly 
complains of the nuisance and regrets that Girgaum where mostly educated 
people reside should have been allowed to be infested with residences of an 
objectionable character. With a view to the abatement of the nuisance he 
appeals to the house-owners not to let out rooms to persons of doubtful 
character. In case of the landlords paying no heed to this serious matter 
he suggests that public meetings should be convened and the ajd of the 
sympathetic Commissioner of Police requisitioned. | 


48. Discussing its advent upon the third year of its existence, the 
Baroda Gazette writes:—The duty of papers is to 
The policy of the awaken the public to a sense of their condition, to 
ae eet. s9) s¢, discuss politics and public administration, to teach 
ro nt Vaeette OY), HD the public their duty and to voice the needs, the diffi- 
2 | culties and the ambitions of the public, Their chief 
duty is to connect ths public and the rulers with the golden bond of sympathy. 
We have kept thisin view. This paper always discusses topics connected 
with the interest of Government and the subjects fearlessly and never 
conceals its independent views. We are highly obliged to His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaekawad and his liberal -officers for the freedom with which we 
have been allewed to do so. 
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ullere Pigg alee lo » in the demisé ofa cultured 
‘and si Psp | : like the Honourable Rao 
the Honour- Bah 7G. VJ yc He was. certainly not one of 
aeipnaiipes oc in ae peuple who, much elated with a little learning, 

vay an} egin Sa post themselves as experts in all matters 

gad to expose the foibles of high officials and states- 

Bee ee he oe Re men. He well realised the necessity of mature 
deliberation elite pronouncing his opinion on any political question. He 
never transgressed the limits of fair criticism and in all his speeches and 
‘Writings, which were uniformly characterised by moderation, he never attri- 
| % ated motives to Government officials in pointing out their mistakes. 


60. The Bombay Government has issued a commendable Resolution 

| oon for compulsory segregation of the lepers in Bombay, 

Comments on the Gov- and for sending back lepers from outside to their 

ernment orders re lepers native places. The Resolution is agreeable to the 

Sng Bombay Presi- are aca and the rt will be eager to see i 
carried out in practice. At the same time, it is jus 

spbambay Samachar on possible that, as in the case of the Bombay Asylum, 

the Khandwa Budruk Asylum (Poona) taken over by 

Government may be invaded by lepers in too large numbers. The only way 

to remedy this is for Government to meet the demands in other parts of the 
country also and to take up the responsibility of maintaining the lepers there. 
They should further arrange for their being given the benefit of the * Nastin ° 

treatment, which it is said has been successfully tried in Kurope and on some 

few patients at Matunga (Bombay). 
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O14. “ Our readers will remember that after the tremendous breaches of 
1906-07 and 1908-09 the Zamindars of Guni applied, 
Appreciation of the sus- among otker things, for the suspension of the 

pension of the forfeiture forfeiture clause of the Fallow Rules, in view of the 


clause of the Fallow Rules qoterioration and weediness caused by the abnor- 
im. the case of certain 


Bebiieldes in Bind. mally heavy floods and likely to last 8 or 10 years. 
Sind Journal (17), 1st ~ fhe correspondence has taken rather too long a time, 
June. — but we have the good fortune to announce that at last 


through the good offices of Mr. Hudson, the present 
Collector of Hyderabad, the request has been granted. Sofarso good. But 
during the interval several numbers in the affected dehs have actually 
become forfeited. It is hard on the Zamindars that they should suffer for no 
fault of their own, but simply on account of dilatoriness in official disposal of 
the question. We would suggest that these numbers should be restored 
with the stipulation, if necessary, that the period of non-cultivation before 


the flood would be taken into account when the period of suspension of the 
forfeiture rule expires.’ 


OZ. “ We have several times suggested that the selection of Judges for 

the Court of the Judicial Commissioner in Sind 

. Pleaders should be ap- should not be confined to Civilians and Barristers 
pointed to the Sadar 


Pine Bench of Sind. but that distinguished local pleaders of good stand- 
Sind Journal (17), 1st ing and enjoying a large practice should be regularly 
nha appointed to the Bench. We have advocated 


this on various grounds, chief of which is_ that 
some of our pleaders are much abler than many of the Barristers.......... 
We are glad that the Proneer in the course of an article on ‘ Judicial 
Pe Extravagance ’ expresses the same view as to the relative ability of pleaders 
hee and Barristers. Our contemporary advocates the appointment of lawyers of 
{e well-known integrity and ability as District Judges, but it will be seen that 
the principle is the same. If pleaders can be appointed as District Judges, 
they may as well sit on the Sadar Court Bench. There is little difference 
between the one and the other. Nay, as a matter of fact, non-barrister law- 
yers are appointed to the High Courts and have proved their fitness beyond 
doubt, excelling not. a few Civilians and Barristers alike. What objection 
then isaac possibly be taken to a Sind pleader being elevated to the Bench 


iY 


local legal talent, the change we advocate would do away with one serious. 
drawback which we have more than once called attention to: in the working: of, 
the Sadar Court. We mean the constant and much too frequent changes: 
which have been taking place in the personnel of the Court ever since it was 
reconstituted. These changes lead to much inconvenience, waste of time and 
dislocation of work. They take place among the Civilian Judges who are. 
making a sort of triangular tour between the High Court, the District Court 
and the Sind Sadar Court, not to speak.of the usual trips home. A pleader 
taken up from the Sind Bar would, even more than the Barrister Judge, be a 
fixture and this, would help in maintaining continuity and be advantageous 
otherwise. Of course, the Civilians would not like to let go one fat appoint- 
ment already secured, but Government have to take a larger view and act on 
principle without regard to ‘vested interests. They have also to take into 
consideration the depressing effect which is exercised on the Indian public 
mind by the failure to admit ‘ duly qualified ’ Indians to high appointments, 
after all the talk we have heard about the desire of Government to do justice 
to the children of the soil.” 


538. ‘ Why should not the Small Cause Court Judgeship of Karachi be 
given regularly to a senior and competent Sub- 
Judge? ‘The post was once held for a short term 
by a junior, but exceptionally able Sub-Judge, and 
it was hoped that the liberal policy would be perse- 
vered in. But since then, in spite of so much 
progress all round, the doors even of the Small Cause 
Court have been shut against our Sub-Judges, so 

much so that when a few months ago the post fell vacant for a pretty long 

term it was given to a Huropean Magistrate (who had shown undoubted 

ability in his criminal work) instead of to such an able and experienced Sub- 
/ Judge. We understand Mr. EK. Wilkins, the permanent incumbent, will 
shortly be retiring and we hope tue local authorities would then see their way 
to fillit in the manner suggested, specially as Mr. Cumming, the present 
locum tenens, has also shortly to retire.” 


A competent Sub-J udge 
should be appointed as 
Small Cause Court Judge 
at Karachi, Sind. 

Sind Journal (17), Ast 
June. 


Legislation. 


54. ‘Public meetings are being held in different parts of India to 
ous support the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Education 


Comments on the Bill. This shows what a favourable reception is 


of the Judicial Commissioner's Court? Apart from the due recognition: ef . 


Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s 


being accorded to the Bill. Here and there will be 


eens? Education found some difference of opinion, because we cannot 
; Chronicle (9), °=bect all public bodies to think alike. But when 
Fig — sigan we find that both Muhammadans and Hindus have 


joined in support of the Bill, as was the case at 
Lucknow, we may be sure of a generally favourable reception being accorded 
to the Bill. On the principle of compulsory and free education, we do not 
think there can be much difference of opinion. The difference may be 
expected to arise on the score of the cost of education. It will be argued 
that Government should bear the whole cost of education. We shall be glad 
if they do. Butif not, we cannot do better than accept Mr. Gokhale’s 
proposal, care being taken to see that the Municipalities do not resort to fresh 
taxation as much as possible and meet the demand on their finances from 
current expenditure or retrenchment in some other directions... We must 
thankfully accept whatever contribution Government might make towards the 
cost of elementary education.” 


Education. 


*95. “ The consideration shown to the Turfites contrasts strangely with 
the inconsiderateness shown in dealings with the 
University. In the last issue, we pointed out that, 


though the Director of Public Instruction expected 


Alleged unsympathetic 
attitude of Government 


anaes the Bombay that the University would adopt his School Final 
| Tedian® Social Refor- in the place of its Matriculation, that body had not 


been consulted in framing the secondary course. 


mer (6), llth June. | ‘ | e 2 
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p's note on : Shondiey: Bduct * . 
onal Conference. In‘answer to a question in. Mr. Orange's 
» “Phe ’ Bi mmbay. University has. never formally been 

oept the School Final in lieu of Matriculation) ; and if 

ould — robably have refused, One objection. to. asking is that it 
ight then ‘think. fi arn exact conditions restrictive of school-work. On the 
hole I thi 1k i it + better to lay down a good general curriculum, and a good 
final examination at the end of it, and then to say to the University—This is 
what “we teach and this is the certificate that we give; take it or leave it ag 
rou please, but if you choose to exact something for Matriculation which we 
a6 not ‘andertake to teach you will not get any Matriculates.’ This, it will 
be generally felt, is hardly fair to the University. We do not see why 
Mr. Sharp should assume that the Senate will not accept a School Final 
which is framed on sound lines. On the contrary, we have good reason to 
believe that the Senate will gladly do so. Language like that quoted above 
only serves to raise up dust where all should be smooth sailing. Mr. Sharp 
does not show the Senate the courtesy which Government have extended to 


the Turf Club. em 


56. The recommendations put forth by the Committee appointed by 
the Bombay University Senate to settle the Arts 
Comments on the new and Science curricula are in their own way very 
curricula for Hxamina- gyrefully prepared. We hope, however, that they 
tions as arene by the will not be hurriedly rushed through by the Senate 
vorineree OF She Cena - when they come before it for sanction. We would 
of the Bombay University. : . 
Bombay Samdchdr (61), Suggest to them to reconsider the question of 
10th June. retaining the Previous Arts Examination and to 
introduce a third language as an optional alternative 
to Physical Science, in view of the important position which French and 
German occupy in ‘international commerce and industries. ‘his course is 
adopted in HKurope and America as well as in Japan. Such a change is 
necessary even in the Matriculation Examination. If the study of English, 
French and German were made compulsory in the Matriculation it would 
be possible to develop ~it further in the other examinations in Arts. The 
suggestion introducing viva voce examination in languages for B.A. and 
M.A. so as to test the conversational abilities of students is well-directed. 
But it would be better to test them in corresvondence and composition in 
these languages. In the Intermediate Arts course, they have suggested 
the substitution of Indian History and administration in place of Physical 
Science and the introduction of higher Mathematics as an alternative to Logic. 
The former suggestion is unobjectionable, but the latter is not very sensible. 
The B.A. course is too easy and will lower the value of that degree in the 
eyes of Kuropean and American Universities. he dropping of Second 
Language and Political Economy from the compulsory subjects for this 
examination would lower it, and is a move in the backward direction. We 
would urge the University to make the study of at least three languages 
and of Political Kconomy compulsory. Another course would be to adopt 
the curriculum of the Lordon University wholesale. 


iE 57. “It is a well-known fact that His Excellency Sir George Clarke, 
E } | the present head of the Bombay Government, is 

Comments on the keenly anxious to improve the existing condition of 
ig thea — for gducation in Western India from top to bottom. 
ae Praja Bandhii (34), 4th His efforts in that direction have been quite 
| June, Eng. cols. praiseworthy. We gladly acknowledge al! this, 
. but nevertheless it must be said that the subject 
of education is of a very delicate nature in which the public at large is 
also vitally interested. This is a very valid reason why any momentous 
changes in the curriculum should not be undertaken solely on the recom- 
mendation of a few educational experts however qualified they may be.......... 
We hold that for a satisfactory solution of this question it is necessary that 
the opinion of practical men of the world should also be taken along with 
that of educationists.......... We have no doubt that the Director of Public 
Instruction is actuated by a genuine desire to introduce reforms in the 
murriculum and thathe honestly believes that the abolition of the present 

abri ulation Examination at which he has hinted in his Report will be a 
hang ce the better, But then honest belief surely is not the only thing 
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negessary for the disposal of an important question such as this. It would - 
efar more preferable if a commission of educationists and others were 
anpoidted to inquire into the question and asked to submit a report. We 
further believe that the proposed changes in the curriculum of study in 
secondary schools could have been postponed with advantage till the 
Syndicate of the Bombay University had come to some definite conclusion as 
the result of deliberations now going on regarding changes in the course of 
study for the Matriculation Examination on which the curriculum of study 
in secondary schools in a very large measure depends. For this reason we . 
think the anxiety of the Director of Public Instruction to dispose of this 
question as soon as possible is not only quite out of place but wears a 
suspicious look.......... With regard to the actual proposals by the Director 
of Public Instruction in this connection we are glad to note that the Bombay 
Government has rejected the proposal relating to the addition of one year 
to the school course. They have, however, accepted all the other proposals 
made by the Director of Public Instruction. Among them we are glad to 
find one relating to the imparting of instruction to the boys in all subjects 
through the medium of the vernacular..... We are particularly glad to 
notice that one of the proposals relates'to more attention being paid to the 
physique of the boys . There is also one more item in the curriculum, 
viz., that relating to the study of French which is worth noticing. We are, 
indeed, pained to find that ths Bombay Government has decided to discourage 
the study of French We are of opinion that the changes deserve a 
careful reconsideration before they are actually introduced. It need 
scarcely be mentioned that any uodue haste in this connection is likely 
to baffle the very object with which the changes are sought to be introduced 


in the curriculum, all the benevolent intentions and honest beliefs of their 
author notwithstanding.” 


08. Of all the acts of public good done by Sir George Clarke there is 
one which will never be forgotten by the people, viz., 
he a pe ae P om the recent change in the educational system. 
Ath A eta ’ Hitherto all the subjects were taught in our High 
Schools through the medium of English. This 
unnatural system entailed great hardship on the boys: it unnecessarily wasted 
much of their valuable time without giving them sound knowledge of the ~ 
subjects learnt by them. Many efforts were made by our people to remedy 
this, but neither the University nor Government paid any heed to them. 
But the question has been once again discussed and the Director of Public 
Instruction has directed that up to the 5th Standard all the subjects should 
be taught in the vernaculars of the students. Hvenin the higher standards 
it is left to the option of the students to answer the question papers in their 
vernacular. His Excellency has by introducing this new but very beneticial 
reform in the educational system won the golden opinions of the people. We 
cannot be too highly obliged to His Excellency for bringing about this great 
reform. [The Jagad Vritt writes:—Excepting the change proposed to be 
made in the study of French, the revised curriculum, we think, wil meet with 
general approbation. ‘The permission to teach subjects to students through 
the medium of vernaculars and the special attention proposed to be paid to 
the study of English literature and to the physical culture of the students are 


changes in the right direction and will, no doubt, accomplish the object Gov- 
ernment have in view.| : 


Railways. 


*59. ‘An occasional correspondent writes to us as follows on the subject 

of *‘ Honest. Swadeshi vs. Railway Partiality ’:—‘ It is 
Complaint against the a matter for congratulation, so far as the Talegaon 
preference given by Indian Glass Works at least are concerned, that Government 


Railways to foreign over pave directed the Talegaon plassware to be used 
swadeshi goods. 


| in all their offices as far as possible. They haye also 

re corner _ Lith directed the Collector of Poona to: help the Factory 

: by a supply of raw materials to be had in the District. 
con 215—10 


kde A, ie 


range tof id that Ww] hat t ay ‘airectly give i in one respect they indirectly - 
‘ay in another. T This ‘appears to be true at least in the case of fwo 
hae ticles of esht me Me ufacture, viz., “ Match” and “ Paper.” Railways are 
glob independent of | tov senment control in. India. Some of them have 
actually been tran Hoemad into Government concerns; while others are 
ae at. “Teast amenable. to their control. There is the Railway Board which 

' @an exercise control over, and even dictate terms to, Railways. One is 

| simply grieved at heart to find that Indian Railways should be- biased 
in favour of foreign manufactures and impose heavier rates on swadeshi 
manufactures. This is actually the case with swadeshi match and paper 

Bs at least, as has been published in the columns of newspapers. If these 
two articles are booked, say, from Bombay to Calcutta or from Calcutta 

to Lahore or so, and if the very articles of foreign manufacture are 

a. booked from the same, Indian Railways charge a lighter rate for the 
i latter and a heavier one for the former! It needs a ghost to tell us why 
a it should be so! Alas! Whata pity that Indian Railways which grow so 
fat on Indian revenues should deem it proper to be partial to foreign manu- 
factures and be so unkind to swadeshi manufactures as to crush them under 
the weight of their heavy charges! How can both the Railways and 
Government account for this partiality to one and iniquity to another? It 
has also been published that Government were interpellated on the point ; but 
the reply was that they could not interfere in the matter, as the Railways 
have not in doing this exceeded the maximum of rates allowed them to be 
charged. However, suchareply is unbecoming of a Government which 
} professes to be an advocate of “Honest swadeshi!” One would ask whether 
| anything can be urged against the manufacture of match and paper in 
India, and whether the manufacture of these articles is “ Dishonest swadeshi” ! 
| If otherwise, then why this heavi2r and unjust burden upon a transport 
i of these articles? Every right-minded person would say that in the interest 
; of swadeshism it is but proper that Government should compel Railways 
to charge equal rates for both the indigenous and foreign manufactures, 
though not lesser ones for the former. Here is a case of “ honest 
swadeshism’”’ as it is called point-blank; and Government can very well 
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come to its rescue ’. 


| 60. “The Railway Board have issued jnstructions to all Railways to pro- 
| | secute under the Railway Act passengers who- 
ee Railway servants should prevent the entry of other passengers into a com- 
be prohibited from putting partment which does not contain the stated number 
‘ ee. seen oe Someries which it is allowed to carry. No doubt this practice 
| railway cates on the part of some passengers seems objectionable 
j | Sindhi (52), 27th May, 0d the evil requires to be removed if it has grown 
| Eng. cols. so frequent. But the Railway Board have failed to 
: make provisions for a similar conduct on the part of 
Railway: ineuat who often stuff compartments with passengers over and 
above their legitimate capacity. Why should not these men who overlcad 
_ the carriages be also dealt with according to the law just like those persons 
ie | who do not allow carriages to be filled to their capacity ?.......... We hope the 
Vv above order of the Railway Board will be supplemented by another 
i requiring all Railway administrations to see that the trains are not over- 
crowded - beyond. their: capacity and to see that better accommodation in 
passenger trains is guaranteed.” 


: *61. An anonymous correspondent writes in the Mahrdtta :—“ The 
racial distinctions (made by the Railway Companies 

Alleged racial distinc- with the object of protecting the EKuropean and 

ticn made by Indian Rail- Pyrasian passengers against ‘the hardship which 

ee ay llth curses the life of the Indian passengers’) deviate 

Bees June’ . from the policy laid down in the Roval Proclama- 
ee aor tions which the Indians prize so dearly as their greut 
a ‘Charters of Equality, and offend against the legisla- 
1 of the ‘idee: Such distinctions must, therefore, be regarded As political 
and legal offences. ‘The political and legal offences committed by the Railway . 
. Compa ies ‘wound the feelings of- Indian’ passengers more deeply ae: any: 
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thing else. There is nothing which the Indian passengers resent more keenly ° 
and bitterly than these distinctions which are so many ‘deliberate and 
unjustifiable acts of poaching on their rights.’ If proper care were taken 
to press these: aspects of the question on the attention of the Government by 
the mover of a Resolution in the Imperial Council, there would be no 
difficulty in securing a substantial majority in favour of the Resolution. 
However, if no Honourable Member of the Imperial Council comes forward 
to move a Resolution, the question must be submitted to Government in the 
shape of memorials from public bodies all over India.” 


62. A correspondent writing ‘to the Dnydn Sdgar complains against. 
The alleged grievances the excessive crowding of passengers in the third 
of third class passengers class compartments. He adds that even twice or 
cn the M. & §. M.. thrice the number of passengers allowed to sit in a 


Railway. compartment are huddled together, and that many 
Dnydn Sdgar (101), 5th are obliged to stand all the while they travel. With 
June. a view toremedy the evil he further suggests the 


running of more trains and the issuing of tickets only to as many passengers 
as can be comfortably accommodated and, in conclusion, requests the 
paper to invite the attention of the Railway Board to the grievance. 
{The paper comments on the above as follows:—The letter of our 
correspondent furnishes one more instance of the long standing grievance 
of third class passengers on the M. & §. M. Railway. At important 
stations like Kolhapur and Belgaum, tickets are issued only for half an hour 
before the departure of the train, thus causing a terrible rush of intending 
passengers at the booking window. It is, therefore, necessary to make 
arrangements to open booking offices in the city as in Poona. Besides, 
against the bye-laws of the Company, a large number of passengers are 
thrust into a compartment and are at times madeto sit in waggons. At 
junctions like Miraj, passengers o-sen find it difficult to get a seat in the train. 
This grievance can be removed by running a Mail train consisting of the first, 
second and intermediate classes, and running a separate express train for 
the third class passengers, as is done by the B. B.& C. I. Railway. It is’ 
hoped that the Railway Board will take up the matter and will immediately 
remove the grievances of those who are unfortunately compelled to travel 
by the M. & S. M. Railway.| 


Municipalities. 


63. Sir George Clarke’s Government has set about dealing with the 
Municipalities of the Presidency with a strong hand. 

Comments on the sus- Following on the suspension of a number of Munici- 
Peoaich | e Ror palities, the turn of the Rajapur Municipality has now 
Auteed ( oh” ath come. The malady which Government have diagnosed 

| Pete for all of them is the same. We are sorry Govern- 
ment have stopped short there, for if they had pra 

ceeded in their diagnosis, they would have found that they themselves are in 
a way responsible for the spread of this malady. As Government say, the 
irregularities charged against the Municipalities are ten years old. What were 
the official members of the Municipalities, who were in majority, doing all the 
while? Why is it sought to father the whole blame on the people? The 
Rajapur. Municipality is charged with not properly widening the roads. 
Do Government expect them to have roads like those of Bombay? Was it an 
offence that instead of spending money on widening the roads, they spent it 
on education? Was it an offence that they refused to do the former at the 
dictation of the Collector? Government say that some of the members had 
formed a coterie, choosing men of their own party as president and members cf 
the committees. What is wrong hete? If certain people are popular, should 
they not stand as candidates a second time? If that is so, why have Govern- 
ment maintained an official majority in their Councils? The only con- 
clusion one is led to form the frequent suspensions of. Municipalities is that 
‘Government consider it improper for members to act in consonance with public 


; Government, are forgetting. the recommendations of the. 
Commissic id; , bien of so. offen taking away. the tight 
~government, the better course would be to prosecute defaulting 
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ie Tt is a pity that our Municipality jhéuld continue to be so flagrantly 


neglectful of its duty in the matter of the large and 

| sled in, the foul sheets of stagnant water known as the tanks. 
by the yderabad Munici- No Councillor will or can deny that these tanks are 
pality. a standing disgrace to the town, shocking to see and 
Sind Journal (LY), Ist gmell, and breeding any amount of sickness in 
June. Eastern Kutcha and at’ Fuleli quarter. Realising 
the gravity of the evil, the Corporation resolved on the 2ist of February last 
that. until the tanks were filled up—a slow and gradual process likely to take 
several years more at the present rate—they should be regularly drained after 
each inundation season, and for this purpose it was directed that a portable 
pumping engine should be immediately purchased and the necessary work 
commenced. The Managing Commitiiee, however, yielding to the promptings 
of niggardly economy decided that a second-hand thing would quite do and 
sent up the proposal for the Corporation’s approval which caused a delay of 
neatly three-months, and in the meantime with the return of the next inunda- 
tion season, the time for draining operations is well over! The purchase of 
a first-hand or a second-hand engine is in itself a matter of no great impor- 
tance perhaps, but the delay occasioned by the Managing Committee's gratu- 
itous action is a serious affair and shows how things are being * managed’ by 
that proved-to-be-incompetent body.......... If the Managing Committee will 
listen to reason and common-sense, it, should now quietly and loyally act on 
the original resolution of the General Body, whichis the only one that remains 
binding, and send for a good first-hand article which a large town like ours 


will surely be requiring now and again for other purposes than the immediate 
one of tank-draining.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADBRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 15th June 1911. 
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Where Published. 


. Edition, 
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18 
19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 
26 


27 
28 


| Evening Dispatch... 


_Eveuisa, 
Anglo-Indian Empire 
Bombay East Indian 

can Herald. 
East and West 


Indian Social Reformer ... 
Indian Spectator, Voice of 
India and Champion. 
Indian Textile Journal 
Karachi Chronicle 
Kathiawar Times... 


Mahratta 


Oriental Review 


Phoenix... oe ei 


Railway Times 
Sind Gazette 
Sind Journal 


ANGLo-GUJARA’TI. 
Akhbar-i-Soudagar 
Apakshapat 
A'rya Prakash ‘si 
Broach Mitra 
Coronation Advertiser 
| Deshi Mitr’ 


@@e eee 


Gujarati 


Gujarat Mitr’ 
Gujarati Punch 

| Hindi Punch 
Jém-e-J amshed | 


cox 28—la 


Daily Telegraph and Dec-) 


Poona Observer and Civil 
and Military Gazette. — 


.. Bombay 


ote 


Do. 
Karaehi 
| Rajkot 


Poona 


Bom bay 
Karachi 


Poona 


Bombay 
| 

Surat 

| Bombay 


j 
| 
{ 
' 
i 
| 


Broach 


" Ahmedabad 


‘ 
! 


) Surat 


i 


Bombay 


| 
Surat 


Ahmedabad 


Do. 


Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly 
Daily 


Weekly 


Do. 


Charles Palmer ; Anglo-Indian ; 48 
J.J. de Abreo ; East Indian; 46 


Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 55 


'P. J. Kennedy ; European; 88 


Kamékshi Natardjan B. As; ; Hindu (Ma- 
drdsi Brahmo) ; 40. 


| Behramji Merwanji Malabdri, J. P. ; Parsi ; 


S. M. Ratnagar; P&rsi; 47 


Chainrdi BakasraiAdvani ; Hindu (Amil); 35 


Manshankar J. Chayya; Hindu (Visnagar 
Bréhman); 28. 


Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LLB.; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Bréhman), - 
R. 8. Rustomji; PArsi; 40 ... 


Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 58... 


eee 


| 
| 


i 
{ 
eee) 


| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 54 


Shawaksha H. Khasukhan ; Parsi; 36 . 
| Somélél: Mangald4és Shah; Hinda (Mesril : 


Stephen H. Kearsey ; European ; 63 
Mr. Cowan ; European ; 50 ... 


Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; 
(Amil) ; 42. 


Hindu 


Byramji Bomanji Patel ; Parsi; 40 


Mrs. Manek, wife of Dinshéh Pestonji Gha-|. 
didli; Parsi ; 30. 


Makanlal Mathurbhai Gupt 


; Hindu (Pal- 
lidar) ; 30. | 


Trikamlal Harindth Thakor ; Hindu each 
triya); 25. 


Narotamdas Prdnjiwandads Shethna ; Hindu! 
(Dashalad Bania) ; 36. 


Maganlal Kikabhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba- 
nia); 36. 


Ichchhéraém Surajr4m Desdi; Hindu (Shri- 
mali Brahmin) ; 54. 


Bania) ; 35. 
Burjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Pérsi ; 52 


eee 


Behrdmji Merwinji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi | 


Pirozshéh Jehaéngir Behrémji Marzbén,| 


M.A., ; Parsi; 35. 
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Indu Prakdsh ... iii 


Pragati... ees oe 


Subodh Patrika ... oe 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O Anglo-Lusitano... Jee 
O Goano ... oes ies 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Haq_... an im 


Larkana Gazette...  ... 


Sind Patrika on wa 


Anato-TELEGu. 


ExsGtisH GUJARATI AND 


) Urnv, 
ENGLisH, Mara’THI axD 


G ' 
..  @usara Tt. 


Hind Vijayi we. 


1 ecb é 
- " ra ¥ ; ABE lai 
se: Ng's wipes bs oi x” Twat mS eS 


oes Ahmedabad 
SénjVartamén ..._ ... ie 
Shri Saydji Vijaya os] BATOUR —s eee 
Suryi Prakésh ... s+} Surat sts 

Anoto-Mara’rat, 

Dnydnodayis we sia ae 
Dnyén Prakash ... ‘ive ses 
Dnyan Prakash ... on av 


Hyderabad 


Larkana (Sind) 


Karachi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind) 
Sukkur (Sind) 

Kardachi (Sind) 


Monthly 


eee. 


eee 
4 


‘Bedshji Kiwasji Mehta; Parsi; 85)... 
J 7 ji Framji > Paérsi ; 47 eee eee 


Manshankar J, Chhéya; Hindu (Visnagar 
Brahmin); 45. 


‘ 


Jehangir Sord4bji Taleydrkhan ; Parsi; 36... 


Jagjivandas §. Trivedi; Hindu (Shriméli 
Brahman) ; 31. 


Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 50 ses 


Rustamji Narsarwanji Vdtcha-Gandhi; 
Parsi; 45. | 


Maneklé] Ambérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
33. 


Nagindads Dayabhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 


Rev. R. E. Hume; 30 ive soe uae 


...| (1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 


(Deshasth Braéhman) ; 40. | 


i Do. da ses 


...| Dr. W. Pais, L. M. & §.; Portuguese; 30 . 
...| 2 &. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 ine 


.| Damodar Sdéval4r4am Yande; Hindu; 
(Mardtha); 40. 


.| Bhédu Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 44, 


.| Dwarkénath G. Vaidya ; Hindu (Brahmo) . 
35. 


..., Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 24 


..., dJamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu; 87 


.../ Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 33° 


...| Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Bréhman) ; 40... 


...| Daudalli walad Hakim Magduballi; 


..,| Dahyabhai Kasanddés Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 


..| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 


, |A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan; 28; and 
Abdul Wahabkh4n Ghul4dm _ Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


.| Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
25. 


. | Kisandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 


Muhammadan ; 85. 


44, 


Name of Publication. | Where Published. 


a 


ea 


ie ENGLIsH, PORTUGUESE | | 
AND CONCANIM. | 


57 | A Luz ove eee ---| Bombay ... ooo] Weekly =. »»-| Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 80... 1,800 


| a 
ys 


| GUJARATI, | . 
58 | Akhbér-i-Islim ... ...|Bombay ... | Daily ©... _—«..| KAzi Ism4il KAzi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 42. 


59 |Baroda Gazette ... ovef OOEOGR —~ se w.| Weekly ses J averbh4i Ddéddbhéi Patel; Hindu) 1,500 
(Patidar) ; 40. 


60 | Bharat Jivan .. .|Bombay ... | Monthly ... ...| Day&bhdi Rémchandr’ Mehta; Hindu; 800 
| : (Gujarati Brdhman) ; 36. | 


61 | Bombay Samachar «| Do. see w-| Daily oe ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;; 4,400 
Parsi ; 42. 


, 62 | Broach Samachar ---| Broach... oo] Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 4s 500 


68 | Buddhi Prak4sh ... _ ...| Ahmedabad ...| Monthly ... ...| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa) 1,250 
ae Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 


64 } Cutch-Kesari os ..| Bombay ... eo} Weekly... .-.| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal) 1,500 
Bania) ; 36. 
| 


65 | Kaira Vartaman ... | Kaira sts meet ene ...| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 306 


62. 
66 | Kaéthid4war and Mahi! Ahmedabad seit as ove ..-| Motila4l Chhotél4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 515 
Kéntha Gazette. | Tolakia Brahman) ; 49. 


67 | Kathidwar Samachar ....|__-~‘Do. oe: acl. Es eae ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave ; Hindu 600 
(Audich Brahman) ; 50. | 


68 | Lohd4na Samachar wad: De eee oe ...| Bapubhai Kahanji ; Hindu (Gohana) ; 30 ... 


69 | Loka Mitra isa ---| Bombay ... .»-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 900 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. 


70 | Navsari Patrika ... ooo] N@VSALL ose soe] Weekly... .--| Harivallabhd4s Prdnvallabhdés Parekh; 500 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 37. | 


71 | Navsdri Prakash ... an Se a wl a sb ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 400 


72 | Political Bhomiyo... ---| Ahmedabad seek ae ...| Pathan Nurkh4n Amirkh4n; Muham-| 1,100 
madan; 50. 


73 ) Praja Mitra ase «| Karachi... ---| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 | aah 275 
74 | Praja Pokar ove eee] Surat oe eoo| Weekly _... »..| Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36.| 600 


75 | Pratahkal us «s-| Baroda ase ---| Monthly ... ...| Jagannath Prabhashankar ; Hindu (Brah- 
man) ; 30. 


76 | Samalochak ies eee| Bombay = ace eee} Quarterly ... | N. M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brahmin); 525 
35. 


77 j Satsang eae ia .»-| Surat is .--| Fortnightly ...| Manishankar H. Shastri; Hindu (Brahmin);; 1,000 
: 87. 


78 | Satya Vakta - neal EOOTODEY — vas cnet a bie .».| Keshavlal Hariballabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 
. 45. 


79 |Surat Akhbar... --+| Surat ose eool Weekly ace "" Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 54 ia 600 


80 | Vasant... sve ---| Ahmedabad >| Monthly ... ...| A’nandshankar Bépubhai Dhruva, B.A., 625 
| LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Bréhmin); 41 ___... 


HInDI. ) 


81 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4/} Bombay ... eoe| Weekly = ae ..| Pandit Shri Vhidril4l; Hindu (Bajpai Brah-| 8, 
char. min) ; 40. 


= 


KANARESE. 


82 | Karndtak Vaibhav ...| Bijapur we. Weekly ... «|G. Re. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 300 
man); 44. 
88 | Karnatak Vritt ... =...) Dhdrwér ... «| Do. «se _ eee| Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hind 600 
| (Vaishnav Brahman); 388, : 
Ot Tt Line Peek © ina eed: BRD eb eek ee ee ee Gururéo Réghavenira Mamdapur ; Hindu 250 
3 (Deshasth Brahm3n) ; 48. 
85 Rasik Ranji i eee ons Gadag eau Do. eee eee Gaurishankar Rémprasad ; Hindu ioe 50 
wee : : Bréhman) ; 48, | t, 
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Dharwar Vritt 


Din Bandhu 


Dnydn Chakshu 
Dnyan Sagar 
Jagadidarsh 


Jagad Vritt 


Kamgar Samachar 


¥ Fhe wee 
b egeey Fag 


ST Wate. 


»-| Ohiplun  (Ratné- 
giri). 


...| Kardd (Sdtéra) ... 
ee-| Poona nan esi 


-+»| Bombay... sec 


---| Wai (Satara) 
| 


»+-! Dharwar... “a 


| 
~«- Bombay ... J 
---| Ahmednagar Sei 


a 


a 


--+| Poona .... ay 
-»-| Kolhapur ... aes 
---|/ Ahmednagar 08 


ve. Bombay eee ees 
...|Sholipur ... 


---| Bombay ... “se 

-+-| Poona oe sui 

---| Parola (East Khan- 
desh 


.. | Dhulia (West Khén- 
desh). 


eee » Belgaum eee See 


oe] Wai (Satara) nm 
@@r Bombay ys @ee 


oh , Do. ace eee 
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Fortnightly 
Weekly 
Weekly 


Do. 


eoet 


eee 


ad 


»..| Pandharinéth Balkrishné Pathak; Hindu 


eee} LAGAV 


* 


...| Keshav P. Mehendale ; 


., Jandrdan 
.| Ramchandr& Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 
.| Damodar Laxman Lele * Hindu (Chitpdwan 


ves oe G. Kanekar; Hindu (Vaishya- 


Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi 


Hari Dharméréj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; : 


Vishnu G; Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28, 


pete s Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
49 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; 
(ChitpAwan Brdhman) ; 46. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 44. 


Ramehandr&’ Krishni Kamat 
(Shenvi) ; 88. 


Hindu 


Hindu 


Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 40. 


Raémchandré Vasudey Joshi Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. 

Vinayak Naénabhai Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 
smith): 45. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

K, H. Mudvedkar Hindu; (Deshasth 


Bréhman); 88. 
Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40 .... 
Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 


Waman Govind Sdépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréaman) ; 53. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Braéhman) ; 47. 

Kadshinéth Bahiray Limaye; 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55. 


Hindu 


Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré- 
tha); 50, 


Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 54. 
Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindv 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40, 


Hari Naérdyan Apte 


Hindu (Konknasth 
Braéhman) ; 43. 


Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, _B.A., 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 30. 


Balkrishni Bahdalkar; 
(Deshasth Brahman); 45. 


Hind 


Narayan Kulkarni; 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 


Hindu 


tha) ; 26. 
Braéhman) ; 82. 
wani) ; 30 


Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Bethman) ; 41, 


| Lakehman Rémeohandrs andrs Pangirkor B A; 


Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 


About 


1€0 


250 


287 


3,000 


450 


2,000 


4,000 


15,000 


50C 


500 


300 


800 


120 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, © . — 
116 | Nasik Vritt a ->.| Nasik ose see] Weekly aire Wake Rangnath Vishnu Kaéle ; Hindu (Konkanas- 200 
ge 4 th Brahman) ; 31. ; 
117 | Pandhari Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Shol4- Do. oe! sie Govind Sakhérdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
pur). | Brahman) ; 46. 
118 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Do. ne eo Nardyan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu(Deshasth 300 
desh). : Brahman) ; 48. 
119 | Prakdsh ses | Datara =. ee ae eS oe ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Bréhman) ; 35. : 
120 | Satyi Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... oP ae ove ...| Krishnéji Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 1,300 | 
| Brahman) ; 26. 
a 
121 |Shetkari ... ... «| Ahmednagar... Do. «©  «|Ganesh Krishni Chitale, B.A., LL.B.;}| 450 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 
& 
122 | Shivaji Vijayt ... ...| Sholapur ... see} | As oe ...| Madvalaéppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 300 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
123 | Shola4pur Samachar sil 0. sis aa Dei swe ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 53... 400 
124 | Sayaji Vijayt ... ...| Bombay oe -.( Do. sae ...|Ddmodar Sdvl4r4am Yande; Hindu| 5,000 
3 (Maratha) ; 40. 
125 | Shri Shanu Siu ee eae wi 1 ia ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhéda 200 
Brahman) ; 30. 
126 | Shubh Suchak .., sok. as ae Jest ote sida ...| Dattatrey& Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
| (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 
127 | Sudharak ... sas ...| Poona on wt Ee isa ...| Shrikrishn’ Chintéman Chitnis ... ...| 1,000 | 
128 |}Sumant ... ios ...| Karad (Satara) ...{ Do, sad ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 100 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 
129 | Vichaéri ... me ...| Karwar (Kdnara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 400 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 
130 | Vijayi Mahratta ... ...| Kolhapur ... ooo Weekly ...| Bhujangrao T. Gédekwad; Hindu 750 
| (Maratha) ; 31. 
131 | Vinod ee wach «| Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Dattatrayi Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu). 300 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 
132 | Vishranti. ... was ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... _ ...| Ramdas Purmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28 400 
133 | Vishvabandhu ... ...| Kolhapur... —...) Weekly... _...| Balwant Krishna Pisal ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 400 
29. 
184 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...| Bombay ... a Monthly ... --| Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 700 
| (Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 
| | 
135 | Vrittasar... “as ...| Wai (Satara) vec] WHOGRAY a0 .«-| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Kon- 300 | 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 
186 | Vyd4pari_... vi ...| Poona sd ee Geet * i ---| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500 
man) ; 55. 
187 | Warkari .. “a ...| Pandharpur (Shold-) Fortnightly --:| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 800 | 
| pur). th Brébman) ; 35. 
| 
4 PERSIAN. 
188 | Eslah ca on ...| Bombay ... | Weekly ... .-.| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 400 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 
SINDI. | 
| 189 | A’ftab-i-Sind pee .--| Sukkur (Sind) _ Weekly — ... ...| Shams-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 500 - 
. : : madan (Abro) ; 44, it 
140 | Khairkhéh-i-Sind ... ...| Larkhana (Sind) ...| Do. bie ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700. | 
(Khatri) ; 38. | 
141 |Prabhdt ...  ... — -+-| Hyderabad (Sind)... Bi-weekly .... _...! Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45... 500 
142 | Sind Sudhar .»» ose] Karachi (Sind) ...! Weekly .... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 750 a. 
143 |Sind Kesari ©... _—«»-| ShikAmpur (Sind) ...| Do, ... __...| Cteldrdm Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ;| 50 oe 
by ; . | . | 
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Beas 85 Dehlavi ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. | 


1 Sa ese ae” Seal Mitnshi- Maliomed Husain M r £00 


Be EE >. sae one| Munshi Mahomed Amir Muhammadan| 200 . 


Be Do. 1e see] Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh| 500 
Ate geeks dicts Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44 
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1B \3am 2s, Siw. Swe] Bombay ... —...| Weekly... _ ...| Tukérim Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindul 4,000 
ticle oN Bee es | | | : rie a & . (Jain); 80. 


+ 149 | Jain Mitra vs ave| DO. ssu—swee| Fortnightly _...| Sital Pras&d ; Digamber Jain ; 40 | 1,000 
150 


Jain Saméchér ise oie Ahmedabad sceh WY OUEET |. cee vee Vadil4l Motil4l Shah ; Dasa Shriméli Jain ; 1,100 
P F 30. 
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en ; Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. 


é .... BY The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
: above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


ae | C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
ae | List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or a) is the last letter of a word, 


} | fear | he accent is left out, and the short a (A = %in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


: i been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
ee in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—@ 


vag D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the : 


tha | proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


: 
No, Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Fditor. eons 
ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE 
_ KONKANIM, 
44, | Echo iss _ ...| Bombay ... «-| Daily see vil inten ue 
ANGLO-SINDHI. 
584 | Trade Advertiser... -—«...) ShikArpur... _.... Weekly... _...| Khiaram Aildas Ahuja; Hindu; 45 ...| 1,000 
SINDI, 4 
1434 | Zemindar Gazette ..-| Mirpur Khas (Sind).| Weekly... ...|Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sordarangani | 600 
Hindu (Amil) ; 30. 


No. 32, the Editor of the Khojd Mitra is Bapubhai Parménandads Parekh ; Hindu (Bania) ; 33; circulation 500. 
No, 44A, the Echo is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of the publisher. 


No. 64, the Cutch-Kesari has ceased to exist owing to the death of its Editor, printer and publisher. 


Nos, 83 and 97, the publication of the Karndiak Vritt and the Dhdrwér Vritt is temporarily suspended. 
Nos. 108 and 147 are published irregularly. 


No. 117, the Pandhart Mitra is not published for the last few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff. 


No. 122, the publication of the Shri Slivdji Vijaya is temporarily suspended on account of plague at Sholdpur. 
No. 127, the present Editor of the Sudhdrak is Hari Narayan Apte ; Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 43, 

No. 130, the Vijayi Mardtha has ceased to exist on account of the bad health, &c., of the Editor. 

No. 145, the Mujfid-e-Rozgdr has ceased to exist on account of financial|difficulties. 
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Politics and the Public Admimistration. 


ch RR Only a favoured few will see the Coronation. A passing glimpse 

of His Majesty must fain satisfy the vast multitudes 

The Coronation of His who will gather in London’s streets. The rest—his 
3s gg the King-Empe- subjects so numerous that the imagination refuses to 
conceive of their numbers—hear of the pageantry 

ns gale once cttesa but asof.a thing done afar off; but throughout the 
Empire, to the very ends of the earth, men compris- 

ing every known type of the noman race are at one in the common sentiment, 


the common prayer.’ | 


2. On the occasion of the auspicious day of the Coronation in England 

of His Majesty King George V our Jain brethren 

Appeal to the Jains to should certainly take some steps to show their 

take special steps to show Joyalty and devotion to the Crown. If the Jains are 

their wg! Ma‘ a wanting in showing their devotion and our Munis 
ome te wees ® in exhorting them in this behalf we should consider 
Jain (148), 11th June. Ourselves lagging behind others. As to what we 
should do on that occasion we only suggest that 
on the 22nd and 23rd June there should be special prayers in each and every 
temple and our Munis wherever they be should pray for the long life of King 

George V. Other people will evince their loyalty. We trust our Jain brethren © 
also will do everything in their means to celebrate their King-Emperor’s S 

Coronation in a fitting manner. 


8. “There is a movement afoot in all Hindu circles that they should 
submit a memorial to His Imperial Majesty the 
The proposed memorial King-Emperor at the time of his forthcoming visit 
to the King-Hmperor to to Delhi to secure legislation prohibiting cow-killing. 
ee cow-killing 12 ‘The Hindus have been encouraged to take steps 
Al-Hag (48), 3rd June, 32 that direction by the writings of Mr. Stead in the 
Eng. cols. Review of Reviews. But Indian population is not 
entirely Hindu; Muhammadans, Christians and 
other sects form no small portion of it. It will not be fair if with the 
object of satisfying one particular community, the feelings and susceptibilities 
of the others that are no less important should be overlooked and ignored, 
Hindus are unmindful of the susceptibilities of the other communities living 
in India and are bent upon achieving their object. They think that the 
discontent, if at all it is created among other communities, will not affect 
them directly. Mr. Stead goes so faras to suggest that as His Majesty 
the King-Emperor has gratified Mussalmans by changing the date of his 
Coronation in India, His Majesty will now show a similar favour to Hindus 
by legislating that there should be no more cow-killing in India. Mr, Stead 
thinks that His Majesty the King-Emperor has laid the Mussalmans under 
a deep obligation by changing the date of the Coronation on account of the 
Muharram days; this is true, but Mr. Stead forgets that itis a sort of favour 
which has benefited the Mussalmans without doing harm to any other 
community. His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor has, through a Press 
Communique, declared his inability to receive such memorials and addresses 
during his short stay in India and we are not inclined to believe that the 
present agitation of the Hindus will meet with success, especially as such a 
legislation will be harmful to the other communities,” 
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4. “The cow-killing question has of lata been taken up with vigour 

in a certain section of the Indian press.......... 
Pheniz (13), 10th June. We however, notice that several influential Indian Hs 
papers have not countenanced this agitation iwhich cannot but lead to i 
strained feelings between Hindus' and Muhammadans. We have been ' 
led to make these remarks because we notice that in Calcutta a 
pamphlet written by a- Muhammadan in favour of cow-killing has been 
hunted out by a Calcutta paper, which has caused a mild flutter in that land | 
of sensations, The pamphlet is entitled ‘Guru Q Hindu-Muhammadan.’ 


- 
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a Bazar Patrika “alle it: an Sedeiapticioly omé; while the 
(a Muha ciadlan, but a Congress, organ) says that it is not 
‘ZDhe Mussalman says that the writer has quoted therein the 
s (stanzas) from the Hindu Shastras, proving that ‘cow-killing was 
nae . set tit ancient India. and that the Hindus were voracious eaters of the 
a oe eal <9" the bovine animal.’......... One thing is clear and that is that no 
| -usefal purpose is in our opinion likely to be served by the anti-cow-killing 
agitation, Well, the Government is not going to stop beef for their army, 
-nor are the. beef-eaters. going to deprive themselves of this food. Similarly at 
_Jeast the orthodox portion of the Muhammadan com nunity cannot in fairness 
be expected to stop the cow gurbani. All this is seriously asked to be done 
simply with a view to respecting the Hindu sentiments. But one thing is 
conveniently forgotten that there are so many things in the Hindu religion 
which may not be conformable to the Muhammadan religious sentiments. 
Surely it will be foolish on the part of the Mussalmans to ask the Hindus to 
stop that hallowed practice simply to satisfy their sentiments; and vice 
versa.” 


*5. “The Press communique which conveys to the public the desire 
ro. | Comments. on the Press 0° His Majesty that no presents should be offered 
a communique conveying to him by individuals or public bodies on the occasion 
ned: the desire of His Majesty Of his forthcoming visit would be received with 

the King-Emperor not to mixed feelings in India. It is meet and proper that 
receive presents from in- people should wish: to offer the most palpable demon- 


dividuals or public bodies gtration of their loyalty to the Crown on such an 
during his visit to India. 


a 4 auspicious occasion as that of the first visit of their 
: | Pg ry gor a vedas King to the country, and the Resolution may cause. 
: disappointment to many a loyal subject. It will be, 
however, generally appreciated as a token of good-will which His Majesty has 
| _ always borne to the people of this country and will be interpreted as a manifes- 
: tation of his anxiety that the reception accorded to him in India should 
| Impose no pecuniary burden upon their resources. A suggestion was made 
oa recently by Sir Subramania Iyer that in memory of the historic ceremony. 
lh at Delhi a beautiful jewel should be presented tothe Emperor. There is a 
ae gracefulness in this suggestion which shoald appeal to the lovers of the 
Pld esthetic. But we believe that the best form of commemoration which the 
bls country can give to the event would be that which couples utilitarian 
eee motives with those of loyal demonstrations. The building of hospitals, dis- 
be ae) pensaries, asylums and so forth with which His Majesty’s name has been. 
Bah coupled should prove the most useful of commemorative schemes, and they. 
Pet | will commend themselves more readily to the King-Emperor with whom the 
ai relief of distress of the poor is always the first and the lasting care than the 
ee presentation of rich caskets and valuable gifts.” 


Bl: : 6. The Bombay Samdchdr warmly applauds the wish expressed by 
2 His Majesty the King-Emperor that the money 
PP egg rowed (61), intended for costly caskets for addresses to be 
had (Gey Jdm-e-Jam- resented to His Majesty be devoted to some 

(28), 15th June; ; ‘yal 
| Saydji Vijay (37), 15th charitable purpose, and observes :—The expression 
ae Tune. of this wish by His Majesty will greatly add to the 
pia respect with which his subjects regard him. This 
dee wish is significant in more than one way. In the first place it proves that. 
“She “a His Majesty_is fully confident of the loyalty of his Indian subjects. Some 
|" | three years ago, a few narrow-minded publicists advised the moderate party to 
declare publicly their loyalty to the Crown. To them this firm confidence 
in the loyalty of the Indians displayed by His Majesty will undoubtedly 
come as an effective reproof. Those who did not like to make Joud 
declarations of their loyalty found themselves placed in an awkward 
position owing to the writings of those narrow-minded persons. They will 
be gratified to: know that His Majesty’s order has proved how unnecessary 
this officious advice of these scribes was. Since the time of the late Queen 
Victoria, Indians have been bound to tha Royal House of England by the bonds 
Rete 2? | of loyalty and love: And this wish 6f His Majesty is sure to strengthen 
Let Ne that bond. . We wish. Municipalities. and other public bodies will try their 
Se eee ; %, 
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best to respect the wish expressed by His Majesty and devote the large 
sums of money intended for caskets to charitable purposes, notably to the 
advancement of primary education in the country. [The Jam-e-Jamshed also 
praises His Majesty for his kind wish expressed in the Press Note issued 
by Government, but adversely criticises the paragraph in the Press Note whieh 
states that all the addresses should be confined merely to congratulatory 
and complimentary matter. It says:—His Majesty comes here to give his 
subjects an opportunity of paying their respects to him and to see them, 

and so personally acquaint himself with all matters connected with them. 
When it is so why should there be a prohibition against a free expression 
of the wishes of thé people? Surely no one will request that His Majesty 
should at once remove the grievances brought to his notice, and that he 
should grant all the prayers. of his subjects all at once. His Majesty 
is very well competent to decide for himself what grievances are reasonable 
and just. Many of the grievances may have reached His Majesty indirectly, 
but he has never had an opportunity till now of personally hearing their 
grievances. Why should, then, this only opportunity which the people have 
got of informing His Majesty of their wishes be denied to them? We admit 
that each and every body cannot be allowed to present such addresses to His 
Majesty. But we cannot see what objection can there be to the expression of 
reasonable demands and grievances in the addresses. If it 1s not yet too late, 
a change in the present arrangement will gtve much satisfaction to the people. 

The Saydjt Vyay also joins in the chorus of approbation for His Majesty’s 
wish which the paper ascribes to His Majesty’s nobility of mind.] | 


7. ‘‘ The apologists of race-gambling pleaded against the order cf the 
Government that the Turf Club ought to have been 
euk de 4 dohan G consulted first. But they ignore the present position 
ig y Aiea aie of this Club which is run as a purely commercial 
to suppress gambling on ¢Nterprise. Let us hear again the well-informed 
the Turf. Bombay correspondent of Capital: ‘The truth of 
Oriental Review (12), the matter is that ethics has never entered into the 
12th June; Khdndesh philosopty of the stewards of the W.I. T.C., since 
Vaibhav (109), l2th June; the day, now fifteen years aod, 16 was decided to 
Chikitsak = (9), = 14th oo apoint id Secretary and run the Club as a com- 
June; Vrittasar (135), a a ee eee ee ere ee eee 
tie Tada mercial enterprise........... This much is, however, 
incontestably true, that the purely materialistic 
policy of the W.I. T. C. has fostered unadulterated gambling of the most 
objectionable kind.’ This is a plain and _ vigorous “srath which ought 
to strengthen the hands of the Government materially........... His Excellency 
has set his hand to the plough and he must be trusted to waed out 
the tares which have grown side by side with the wheat in the field 
of the Bombay Turf. It is only a strong man like Sir George Clarke that 
can take up this thankless work when so many and so varied are the vested 
interests and claimants. We believe many of our Indian contemporaries, 
among whom we include ourselves, have done injustice to the Government 
of Sir George Clarke; for they have been led through ignorance of the real 
facts of the case, and through a hasty reading of the Press Note issued 
last week, to form the erroneous opinion that Government had ‘climbed 
down’ or that they had in any way swerved from thé courageous step they 
had intended to take, on account of the hue and cry raised by those whose 
vested interests were sought to be encroached upon.” [The Khdndesh Vaibhav 
and the Chikitsak also strongly support the proposals made by Government 
in connection with the bombay and Poona Races, while the Vrzttasdr expresses 
its regret that Government do not intend to take any actual steps with regard 
to this year’s racing.| 


8. ‘“ We hasten to congratulate the Bombay Government on the 
steps they intend taking to check the wholesale 

O Anglo Lusitano (45), gambling on the race-course which has become a 
10th June, Eng. cols. crying evil. The Resolution has evoked, as was to 
_ be expected, a hue and cry from inveterate gamblers 

who considering the move of the Governor in Council as an act of sheer 
despotism, are of opinion that no amount of legislation and other equally 
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Comments on the steps 
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éans can enforce morality on the public, whose rights, they fancy, 
‘transeressed. They argue that the Turf Committee should be first 


onsu ken into confidence before the authorities concerned ever 


E 


er ste attempt to promulgate any edict restricting the liberties of the race-course. 
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te Bat, iowever strong might be the murmurs from the gambling quarters 


against the so-called despotism, we are positively certain that the Govern- 
‘ment will earn the lasting gratitude of the major and saner section of the 
people of this Presidency if the sapient policy they contemplate adopting be 
-carried out without the least possible delay. The purging of the Turf of all 
its corrupt elements will render racing worthy of the name of sport and it 
(racing) will not in fufure be synonymous with a gaming agency as it is 
‘unfortunately regarded at present.” 


| } 
9. “The regime of His Excellency Sir George Clarke has been memor- 
ee able for very many acts of public welfare.......... 
11th Jone Bog cele (10), Recently His Excellency had made certain proposals 
ih i ieitis in connection with the racing in Bombay and Poona. 
sseesesee These extremely moderate proposals roused hostile criticism from 
the Anglo-Indians, and astrong and widespread agitation was organised against 
the efforts of Government.tco reduce the gambling and all unhealthy excite- 
ment on the Turf. Some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries pressed into 
service all sorts of epithets........... Instead of according support to the 
excellent proposals of Government they vehemently opposed them with the 
result that Government to someextent yielded and have issued a Press 
Note that the book-makers shall not be abolished till after the races’ of 1912. 
Thus the Anglo-Indian agitation has for the present triumphed. The betting 
which forms the prominent feature of the racing is an unmixed evil which 
none can deny. It is in itself vice which has ruined many well-to-do men 
and hence the original proposals of His Excellency Sir George Clarke. have 
the cordial support of the Native Press. The Indian leaders must autho- 
ritatively declare thémselves as supporters of Government in this respect. 
seeoeeeee We think an organised movemert should be set on foot by the 
Bombay public to give expression to their unanimous approval of the proposals 
of Government.’ 


10. The Poona and Mahaluxmi Races have earned such a bad name 

for gambling as no person wishing well of his 

Praja Bandhu (34), country would look at them without disgust. ‘ We 
llth June; Gwardtt cannot help observing that these race-courses have 
Punch Se llth June; been seats of gambling rather than of horse-racing. 
coal Deeks Ph ol pig These races have ruined the Shethias, merchants and 
Sith . Jui: Politica] Dhatias of Bombay to such an extent that the total 
Bhomiyo (72), 16thJune; ‘oss would go even beyond crores of rupees. 
Parsi (33), 11th June. However, it is gratifying that the Bombay Govern- 
| ment have opened their eyes to check this 
unlimited gambling. ‘The Press Note subsequently issued by Government 
has caused gratification to the race-goers and book-makers, but we say 
that this change in the original orders has caused indescribable surprise and 
sorrow to the Indian people. The public wish that this shameful gambling 
should have been suppressed immediately on receipt of the reply from the 
Turf Club. [The Gujardtt Punch discussing the proposal to postpone any final 
action till after the visit of Their Majesties to India remarks :—We think that 
owing to the taking of any just step in this connection there will be no 
change in the Indian welcome to the King-Emperor. Indians are in full 
accord with the Gevernor in Council in this respect. If the Anglo-Indians 
make any show in this connection and if there be any change in their 
reception’of the King-Emperor the blame will be on them. The Hind Vijay 
writes :—The Government of Sir George Clarke have taken a creditable 
‘step to stop race-betting. T’o those making money from these races the 
act of Government will appear to be hasty and harsh, but considering 
the seeds of degradation sown by race-betting in the lives of many 
‘people this ruinous gambling ought to have been suppressed ere long. It 
is. good that the attention of Government .has been drawn to the matter, 


though late. The Desht Mitra also approves of Government’s action and 
remarks::—After the result of the case instituted in connection with horse racing 
at Poona we would press Government to take stringent measures to prohibit 
with all possible haste this ruinous race gambling. The Political Bhomiyo 
writes :—Though Government have been obliged to turu a somersault, yet the 
question is being discussed as an important matter all round. Ifthe evils 
complained of are successfully suppressed, the administration of His Excellency 
will be certainly memorable. Owing to difficulties in carrying out the task it is 
possible that the Government may postpone it for the present, but a time will 
come when the seed sown will grow intoa tree and bear sweet fruit. For this 
all credit will be due to His Excellency. The Pdarst remarks :—The Press Note 
has made the people despondent. Without paying any heed to the interested 
agitation .carried on in several Anglo-Indian papers Government ought to 
have seen the necessity of firmly adhering to the step they had taken. The 
question being closely allied to the moral and material advancement of the 
people, they are the more eager than ever to see the evil eradicated at an 
early date.| 


11. Itisa good sign that several Anglo-Indian papers which were at 
first against the decision arrived at by the Govern- 

Bombay Samdchdr (61), Ment of His Excellency Sir George Clarke and 
13th June: Jdm-e-Jam- experienced Anglo-Indians now in England have 
shed (28), 18th and 14th been coming forward to help Government in their 
June. ggod intentions, and it is trusted Government will 
not lose time in translating their intentions into 

action. From the prosecution of a book-maker by Government in a Court 
at Poona it would appear that they have first preferred to ascertain if it 
be possible to abate the nuisance of book-makers, who assist others 
in gambling, with the help of the existing Gambling Act; and if they 
succeed therein, it is apparent that the book-makers will be obliged to leave 
the race-course without any further disturbance. Whichever party fails 
in the Court at Poona will go to the High Court to obtain a more authoritative 
decision, and though the matter be expedited, there must elapse an interval 
of several months. We certainly wish that the final decision will 
strengthen the existing law. But incase the result is contrary, a new Bill 
will have to be drafted, and with a view to its being made more wide and 
effective the public will be gratified to see it piloted by non-official members, 
as suggested in our previous issue. As therein mentioned, the intention 
of Government to replace book-makers by totalisators is not proper and when 
we know that the Courts in England have declared against them and punished 
those using them with imprisonment, it will hardly be an act of foresight if 
these instruments are welcomed by Government themselves. We want 
neither the book-maker nor the totalisator and we do not wish that gambling 
in any form be allowed to goon. Basidss eliminating the book-makers and 
the totalisators, it is necessary to employ one more remedy to check gambling, 
which is connected with an unfortunate decision of the High Court cn a 
legal technicality, according to which a running train is not a public place as 
declared by the Gambling Act. The result has been that gambling has been 
encouraged. A similar unfortunate decision has been given in regard to 
_vessels sailing at certain distance inthe harbourand advantage thereof is being 
taken by professional gamblers. We shall, therefore, be anxious to see a new 
clause added to the Bill placing railway trains and vessels in the harbour beyond 
the above-mentioned legal technicality and declaring gambling in them illegal 
and punishable according to law. [The Jam-e-Jamshed welcomes Mr. Arther 
Leslie’s communication to the London Tumes, advocating the abolition of 
race-betting and remarks that if the Government’s letter to the stewards of 
the Turf Club had been before the public, the Press Note wouli not have 
been received by them with a feeling of despair. It again assures Govern- 
ment of the sincere support of the people of Bombay, who while feeling 
grateful to them, hope that the matter will be carried to completion. A 
correspondent writing in the next issue of the paper urges Government to do 
away with totalisators as well and not to allow betting in any form on the 
race-course. After enlarging upon the mischief done by tne use of totalisators 
and appealing to the Government of India to puta stop to the drawing of 
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“OF tne Goa Ic tary ti ets sold freely in Bombay, and appeals to the authorities 


: are Southern and Central Indian regiments, and the discrediting appella- 


‘Dats ‘gwroap, the writer siddtosses himself to the subject 


resort ‘to aeagenk measures for the suppression of such evils.| 
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: a : 412. It is to be regretted that the indignant but unreasonable protest 


made by the Anglo-Indian Press should have caused 
the Bombay Governmentto postpone the consideration 

ao of laying an effective check on the evil of betting 
at races. The Anglo-Indian- papers which preach moderation to us have 
indulged in hysterical and unrestrained criticism of Government on their 


_ Kalpataru (104), 11th 
J une. 


signifying their intention of checking a vice that is rampant in the Anglo- 
Indian community and which has been a source of ruin to many an Indian 


family. We hope Government will not budge an inch in their campaign 
against betting in this Presidency. 
*13. “One of the arguments against the abolition of the book-makers at 


the race courses was that while there, their sphere of 


Comments on the Poona action was limited and the Turf Club saw to their 


book-makers’ case. ee ere As 
Parsi (33), 18th June, honesty, whereas outside their activities would be 


unlimited, and their honesty unguaranteed. but 

this argument takes it for cranted that there are. 

only a certain number of book-makers in the world to deal with. The ‘ out- 

side bookie’ is far from being unknown already, and only lives by dint of 

his slimness in dodging the law. A case has just been concluded where two 

Kuropean book-makers of this description were grrested at Poona and con- 

victed of illegal gambling. It is true, the 'Cantonment Magistrate fined 

them only the ridiculously small sums of Rs. 50 and Rs. 10, which, to men 

whose business is reckoned in lakhs and whose margin of advantage is about 

30 per cent., is rather less than a fleabite, but we presume it is an earnest | 
of more to come, and at least it shows that Government is not nearly so | 
powerless as it has been supposed to be in the way of putting down underhand 

betting. If necessary, the backers as well as the bucketshop-keepers could ba 

fined—a course which would at least be effectual in bringing home to some 

callow plungers the discreditableness of their proceedings.” 


14. “Do those of us, who maintain emphatically that the improved 
internal and external political condition of India 
he requires a reduction of India’s Military establishment 
of Miler -Hapanditure and that the reduction should be even and propor- 
in India. tional in all branches of the army, and who therefore 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 16th oppose strenuously the invidious programme of apply- 
June, Eng. cols.; Sudhd- ing the shears only to the Indian sepoys, do we, by 
rak (127), 12th June. taking this position, play, as has been hinted by an 
esteemed contemporary, into the hands of those fire- 
eaters who are dead opposed to any reduction of the army atall? We do 
not think that there is any such risk. But if there were, we would not be 
ashamed to run it, if that is the inevitable price of maintaining that the sepoys 
should not be reduced in numbers unless European soldiers “400 are propor- 
tionately reduced. Let us also emphasise our position that when we advocate 
a reduction in the same ratio in the Indian sepoys and the British soldiers 
we also mean that amongst the Indian sepoys the reductions should be 
proportionate in the different branches of the Indian sepoys regiments. We. 
should as strenuously oppose reductions only in the Bombay and Madras 
regiments as opposed to the Bengal, the Sikh and the Gurkha and the Frontier 
tribesmen regiments as we would oppose reductions only in the Indian sepoys 
as opposed to British soldiers........... Our principle is that when reduction 
in a State department is to be resorted to, real economy is achieved not by 
saving pence but by saving pounds, not by doing away with a partof the ie 
and less costly subordinate personnel, but by at least proportionately reducing 
the strength of the upper and more costly branches of the service. The 
British soldier is thrice as costly as the sepoy. It is idle to maintain that he 
is thrice as efficient....... Weare afraid that those who would welcome 


Eng. cols. 


reduction at any cost are misled by thé terms ‘inefficient’ and ‘not on 


mobilisation list’ which are applied to certain Indian regiments. These 
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tions are the result only of a bias for certain North India and North-West 
Frontier tribes and races that our Military jingoes have cultivated owing to. 
a blind admiration for height and fanaticism, which after all are not of much 
value in modern warfare. The thesis that the martial qualities of the Central 
and South India races are all hopelessly extinct is a mere absurdity. If they 
have deteriorated, the State should raise them up and not complete the fall.” 
(The. Sudhdrak, on the other hand, remarks that the disbanding only of 
native regiments will not be wrong from .the point of view of economy and 
that the reduction of expenditure willin the end be found to be beneficial to 
the country at large.| 


15. The Tomes of India says that the warlike classes of India decline 
early and that the descerdants of the brave sepoys 
Resari (107), 13th June. who helped in founding the Empire are at present 
weak. It adds that it is dangerous to allow the 
warlike classes to degenerate and that the proposal regarding the 
reduction of Military expenditure should be considered from this point of 
view. We agree with the Times of India. It may be noted, however, that 
it is only under the British regime that the brave races of India are losing 
their valour for the first time in history. They should get higher Military 
posts in order that they might properly develop their fighting qualities. 
Government have confined recruiting only to Sikhs, Gurkhas and Pathans. 
It is not surprising that other brave Indian races are declining. The Arms 
Act has forced people to utilise the arms they had towards domestic 
purposes. ‘The Indian nation is disarmed ; it receives no military education ; 
it has no ambition as 16 has no hopes to obtain high Military posts. 
Every other nation regards it as its right to be trained in the art of self- 
defence. When will the rulers realise that Indians are degenerating from a 
military point of view owing to their Military policy, the Arms Act and 
absence of facilities for becoming volunteers ? 


16. Mr. J. H. Abott writes in the Anglo-Indian Empire :—* The Anglo- 

| 3 Indian is not physically unfit to be a soldier. 
Anglo-Indians physically Hyery one who has come into contact with him will 
fit to form separate regl- acknowledge that the community is well set up in 
ered dian Empire ‘his respect. A visit to any of our schools—the 
(1) 10th ae hockey and football fields in Lucknow, Calcutta and 
Bombay, the Rifle Association meets of Meerut and 
Bangalore, will convince the most captious that the Anglo-Indian holds: his 
own. What Government, what General Officer cr Tommy, can point a dis- 
paraging finger at the man who drives the express train during the months 
of May and June or the man that drives a goods train, who is often twenty- 
four hours on duty, or the guard in charge of these trains? Are not these 
men fit to fight; did not their fathers and grandfathers fight for the country ? 
veeseeeee Does any one mean to tell me that these men are not fit to be 
soldiers? It cannot be a case of intellectual unfitness or of disloyalty. What 
is it then that prevents the Goverement from acceding to our requests of 
having Anglo-Indian regiments officered by British officers. I believe they 
fear that Native Christians and even natives clothed in the garb of Anglo- 
Indians would be pitchforked in as recruits, but this could be very easily 
guarded against if the recruitment was entirely left to an Anglo-Indian 
Committee. I am confident that if the matter was placed through the proper 
channel before His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief he would give us 
an opportunity of proving ourselves-worthy. And it is within the bounds of 
possibility that if this question is taken up seriously and at once the colours 
of the first regiment might be presented at Delhi by His Gracious Majesty 


the King-Emperor.” 


17. ‘Some of the remarks made by the level-headed Chief Justice of 

_, ,  Bengalin what is known as the Howrah Gang case 

The law of sedition 1n- deserve to be pondered by those who talk lightly of 
iages® es pane (i), waging war and of sedition. ‘Waging war’ is a 
wie Taha: x ‘’ phrase which comes to us from a period of English 
: history when the offence was @ reality. Only a 
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‘oan be récognised by technical law, would be possible for 
ndiatis who provide themselves with ‘a few revolvers, some 
 ‘qBugzle-loading guns, some antiquated and broken pistols, and a handful of 
_ gfrow-heads’ as in the Howrah case, and not even with so much, as in other 
"gases. Conspiracy to assassinate His Majesty’s servants, unarmed and 
—-——  anawares, may be easily believed when alleged against a band of 

- ‘guch men, so equipped. But most people would hesitate, as the Calcutta 

Judges did, to accept the story of ‘a conspiracy for so serious an end as 
waging war against His Majesty.’ The fact is that technical law has taken 
all seriousness out of expressions like waging war and sedition. An assassina- 
tion is serious enough, but where a plot tomurder a particular officer cannot be 
proved, or in fact does not exist, it may be difficult to bring the conspirators 
to book. Nevertheless, whatever the reason may be, the fact of exaggerating 
the nature of offences remains. In England when a person is tried for sedi- 
tion, the jury is told to consider whether the feeling of ‘hatred or contempt’ 
excited by the libel would lead the people to resist the authority of Govern- 
ment. In India a vague definition is mechanically interpreted, with the 
result that the seriousness of the offence is ignored.” 
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18. One Edmund Cox rose to the rank of District Superintendent of 
Police in the Police service and got by chance gq 

Comments on Sir krighthood in the family. He served afterwards 
Edmund Cox's book but for a little time and went home. Now he is 
ae Mtge and Crime in detailing : reliable * information about this country 
ah ‘Sudhdrak (127), 12th to enlighten his countrymen. He says in his book 


a 


a 
ieee” aol a 


aA ee on ‘.Police and Crime in India” that the laws 
oie do not make any difference between Huropeans 
oe 3 and Natives and that a soldier was hanged some years back for marder- 
ak ing a native at Belyaum. ‘The India says that since 1862, no Kuropean 
ant has been hanged on the charge of murdering a native. Rudd was hanged 
4 oe in 1862. It is not that very few instances occur wherein natives are 
ay murdered by the whites. But the whites are let off on one reason or other. 


Though the laws do not make a difference, people feel that there is practically 
a difference. Whenever liberal-minded Englishmen tried to lessen the 
differential treatment meted out to Indians ard Huropeans, the Anglo-Indians 


a attacked them furiously, to maintain their prestige. They burnt even the 
@ etfigies of Ripon and Ilbert. Sir Edmund charges Indians with habitual 
“4 perjury and defends the difference in procedure in dealing with native and 
: European offenders. This is a daring and irresponsible remark likely to 
= wound the feelings of Indians. If books defaming the Police are prohibited 
BE in India, Government should proscribe even a book of the type of Sir Edmund 
re Cox’s! Do these men who pose as experienced writers ever realise the effect 
al | , created by their irresponsible writings? Would it be just to attack the 
Eid honesty of the whole race of Englishmen, judging by election scandals and 
a [| South African War Contractors’ frauds ? 

ant 19. A correspondent writing to the J role amshed justifies the obser- 
aan : vations (vide paragraph 26 of Weekly Report No. 10 
| a | The details of the Jaq, a sw pes a the subject of ~ writin 
Sal | punishment awarded to . . . ; 
call Lieutenant Stones for tory wording of the replies given in the Imperial 
iS rudeness towards the Legislative Council in regard to the punishment 
ae Honourable Mr. Allahbux awarded to Lieutenant Stones for insulting the 
ae Khan of Sind should be Honourable Mr. Allahbux Khan and trusts that the 
nie. made public. _.. appeal made by it to Government will have the 
Oo 5 aga - (8), desired effect. The writar thinks that the Honour- 


_ able member interpellating should have at once puta 
supplementary question inquiring as to the precise nature of the punishment. 
The main object of punishing a man for his fault or offence is not only to 

gvarn him against a repetition of the offence but to make his case an object- 

Jetson to others. To realise this object the nature of the punishment inflicted 

ogetber with full details should be given the widest publicity. So long as 


poe “y more explanation is not forthcoming it is impossible that the minds of the 
ee Nes people could be assuaged. Government as well as the Anglo-Indian Press 
bet i have often disapproved in strong language the conduct of those Anglo-Indians 
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who insult and misbehave themselves towards Indians. It is, therefore, 
hoped that Government will discharge their duty by publishing through a 


Press Note the required detailed explanation and taking the people into their- 


confidence. | 


20. The Shivaji festival was celebrated at Poona under the presi- 
dentship of -Mr. Dadastheb Khadparde (Berar). 
Mr. Shivrain Mahadev Paranjpe said :—‘ When the 


festival was started just a few years ago, all had 


The seed sown by the 
Shivaji festival will last 
for ever. 


Kesari (107), 13th June. thought that it would take firm root in the hearts of 


the people and flourish luxuriantly. The prophecy 
has come out to be true. It may not be discernible to the outward eye. If we 
examine our hearts, we will come to know that the seeds of national progress 
are growing into trees. There may be restrictions on the freedom of speech 
and the freedom of the Press. But our hearts are free. They show what we 
were, what we are and what we ought to be. By the magic of God, ideas are 
never destroyed in the world. Deep-rooted aspirations are bound to be success- 
ful. If man but attempts, he is not far from his ideal. It should be 
remembered that the future history cf India is yet to be written. We can 
wash away the stain of past deeds by good deeds in future. We need not be 
despondent. ‘The days of our prosperity are not gone. If the sun has 
set, he has set but to rise again. We can defy the flood, if we bow to 
circumstances. l!he Shivaji festival may prosper or may die out. It is 
not important. ‘T’he main thing is the idea and if is eternal. We should not 
forget that the blood of our ancestors courses through our veins and that their 
ideas are ours. Let us have a firm belief that the Divine Dispensation 
will destroy cbstacles and place us on the highest pinnacle. The seeds of 
victory lie in defeat. It is a good thing that we are fallen. God helps 
those that are in a fallen condition. We should be optimistic and carry 
the message to all quarters that God is to visit us. We should meditate on 
the life of Shivaji who was a great hero. He sacrificed his self- interest and 
spent his life for the sake of his country and religion.’ Mr. Pardnjpe. con- 
cluded his lecture with a glowing description of the Coronation of Shivaji. 


21. We cannot sufficiently thank His Excellency Sir George Clarke for 


(inseinnla nak ty Dieine notifying Shivaji’s Samddhias a protected monument. 


Note: re Shivaji’s Samd- While recording our appreciation of the action taken 


dhi. by Government to keep the Samddhi in good repair, we 
Bakul (87), 11th June; cannot help remarking that it would have been much 
Jagad Vritt (103), llth better if, while passing the present orders, the people 
June; Don oe (8), of Maharashtra had been afforded an opportunity to 
ae fq YP’ show their gratitude to Shivaji. The old scheme 
de sanctioned by Lord Lamington, under which the 
Shivaji Memorial Committee was to execute the work of repairing the tomb 
and Government was to make a contribution of five thousand rupees for the 
purpose, might well have been generousiy revived. ‘This would have 
enabled our people to free themselves from the stigma of having remained 
ungrateful to the memory of their national hero. [The Jagad Vritt 
writes:—The Kesari has tried to establish the right of the people of 
Maharashtra over the Samddhi of Shivaji, and takes exception to Government's 
taking possession of it for the purpose of keeping it in good repair. Hven the 
Peshwas did not contribute anything towards the upkeep of Shivaji’s tomb, 
and it is nothing short of presumption to claim its possession at this date. 
The Kesari need not be told the reasons that have led Government to look 
with disfavour upon the attempts that have been made to revive the memory 
of Shivaji, and we would, therefore, ask its editor to hand over to Government 
the fund collected for the repair of Shivaji’s tomb and which is now in his 
possession, so that it might be used towards its legitimate object. The Din 
Bandhu writes:—None knows where the fund started by the Kesarz in the 
name of Shivaji has disappeared. Once upon a time its columns were flooded 
with literature on the subject, but we regret to observe that it has failed to 
inform the public of what has been done with the amount collected for the 
Shivaji Fund. Had it been utilised for its legitimate purpose, Shivaji’s tomb 
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would not have remained in the dilapidated condition in which it is to-day. 


} nae on ney the Governor for thie steps he 
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: "22. Mr. Austen Chamberlain while sdvbhetine a preferential tariff for 
Indian tea tried to pose as a spokesman of. Indian 
an ‘Austen’ Chamber- Opinion, but we question his right to doso. Mr. 


hain’s proposal for prefe- Chamberlain’s advocacy of preferential tariff for 


= tariff for Indian Indian tea is merely a plank in his general cam- 


;  paign of protective tariff for Kngland and is not at 
14th Fane Prakash me all actuated by any desire to benefit India. Tea 
cultivation in India is mostly in the hands of Huro- 
pean planters and its preferential treatment in England is a matter of indiffe- 
rence to India for it does not affectits people. Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential 
tariff scheme will neither commend itself to Government nor to the Indian 
people, though they would like to be given complete freedom to tax imports 
into India. 


23. We understand that a General Delegation Act, empowering Pro- 
vincial Governments to impose additional taxes and. 
Comments on the Sec- make appointments, is soon to be brought before the 
retary of State's decision JTmperial Council. The proposed Act is an outcome 
in the matter of powers of the recommendations of the Decentralisation 
of Provincial Governments iorieaee eae 
to impose taxes. Commission. | But it is to be regretted that other 
Dnydn Prakdsh (41), recommendations of the Commission regarding the 
16th June. enhancement of the powers of local self-government 
and of allowing Indians to have more control over 
the administration have been shelved for the present. The contemplated 
increase in the powers of taxation of Provincial Governments without 
materially strengthening the non-official majority in the Legislative Councils 
will, we are afraid, scarcely lead to an improvement of the condition of 
the people. 


24. A correspondent signing himself “ British Citizen” writes to the 
Indian Spectator :—-"* It is reported in the papers 
that the Government of India are going to arrange 
at 16d to coin gold coias in India. I fear this may be on 
Indian Spectator (7), *b® basis of a sovereign equal to Rs.15. A sove- 
47th June. ’ .yeign is worth 20 shillings, and some years back it 
was worth Rs. 10 for many years in India, a shilling 

containing then as now nearly as much fine silver as a half-rupee ‘does. On 
enquiry I learn that a half-rupee contains 1°78 gr. of fine silver more than a 
shilling. Then why keep arupee reduced to 16d. and not raise it to its 
original value of two shillings or 24d.? Isit not just to save India from 


Alleged injustice to 
India in fixing the rupee 


the terrible loss in exchange, amounting to crores of rupess every year ? 


This can be done by India coining its own gold, after due notice 
given to merchants and others, extending over a year or so, and thus also 
bringing down to a certain extent the price of corn and other things raised 
here by fixing a sovereign as equal to Rs. 15 instead of Rs. 10. No doubt, 
there will be a loss for some time in the beginning, but Government can 


‘meet it from the gold reserve and also from the profit left by the introduction 


of the one anna coin. Ii this opportunity is missed and gold is coined in 
India once on the basis of £1—RHs. 15, India will remain a loser of crores of 
rupees every year, for many years to come. Here is a splendid opportunity 
of commemorating the King and Queen’s auspicious visit. Will Lord 
Hardinge’s Government seize the opportunity ?” 


25. “It is, indeed, deplorable that the lot of the Indian in the Colonies 
where he is able to successfully compete with his 


_ Alleged grievance of 
tediess = German ae rivals in trade and commerce, owing probably to his 


e+ 


Africa thrifty and sober habits, should be far from enviable. 
Praja. pM FO (34), 11th According to the London correspondent of the 
Fane, Eng. cols. | Pioneer it appears. that some Germans of German 


East Africa: object to the immigration of Indians 
to that Colony on the score of their being foreign capitalists. The 
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official newspaper of German Hast Africa, according to a Berlin message, 
has announced that a German who had lived in Kimberly has made extensive 
discoveries of diamonds in that Colony, and that a number of our countrymen 
have agreed to subscribe the major part of the capital needed for developing 
the field. This bare fact has caused a flutter in German dovecots, and their 
newspapers have already betrayed anxiety and alarm at the likelihood of the 
new business falling into the hands of Indians. One particular paper, vzz., 
the Magdeburger Zeitung, has been so much exercised that it has seen the 
advisability of pressing upon the German Colonial Office the necessity of its 
taking such measures as would prevent our countrymen from acquiring any 
hold over diamond fields belonging to Germany. It is, indeed, a strange 
irony of fate that while India should be a dumping ground for the waifs and 
strays of the whole of Kurope—nay of the whole world, her sons should be 
denied all facilities for obtaining a livelihood by fair means in foreign countries 
as well as colonies belonging to them.” 


*26. ‘The worst fears of those who are opposed to communal represen- 
tation on the Legislative Council seem likely to be 

Comments on the realized. From the Councils to the local bodies 
United Provinces Govern- gnd Municipalities is an easy and a logical step. 


ment's letter re separate Tf the separate interests of Muhammadans require 
electorates for local bodies. 


Geaiti Gb, Wh special and even excessive representation on the 
June, Eng. cols. former, the same interests justify communal represen- 

tation on the latter. This appears to be the line 
of argument followed by the Government of the United Provinces who 
have addressed a letter on the subject to Commissioners of Divisions 
who are called upon to report the opinions of local bodies and inftuential 
members of the Hindu and Muhammadan communities........... We doubt 
the wisdom of giving spacial representation to any community, though 
Hindus are known to be insufficiently represented in many places. What 
have castes and creeds to do with municipal work? Intelligent and 
public-spirited men, from whatever community they may be drawn, are 
required to work on the local bodies. It is, therefore, unstatesmanlike and 
unnecessary to introduce the element of separation in Municipalities and 
District Boards where differences of race and creed ought to be forgotten and 


have no significance. Enough mischief has already been done by separate 


electorates for the Legislative Councils, and theefforts, both of Government and 
people, must be directed towards their abolition. The step which the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces has taken cannot therefore be characterised as 
anything but ill-advised and unnecessary. It is to be hoped that better 
counsels will ultimately prevail, and the country will be spared from the evils 


of the extension of the separatist principle to Municipalities and District 
Boards.” 


*27. “The letter which the Government of the United Provinces have 
addressed to Commissioners of Divisions on the 

Indian Social Reformer Question of separate Muhammadan electorates for 
(6), 18th June. Local Boards and Municipalities has come upon 
us aS a surprise. We have been under the im- 

pression that Lord Hardinge had pretty plainly declared that, while His 
Excellency would not go back on what had been already done, he was not 
going to countenance any further extension of the principle and policy 
of separate and special representation which meant special under-representa- 
tion of communities other than the one benefited by it. Local Governments 
are developing such strange notions of independence now-a-days that we 
should not be surprised if the circular letter had been issued with- 
out any consultation with the Government of India. Weare not 
inclined to complain, however, that the discussion has been raised on the 
eve of the Coronation ‘Durbar. The administration of the country has 
to be carried on, Durbar or no Durbar, and if the issue had to be raised the 
present is as good as any other time. But. we do not see why the issue 
had to be raised at all. From tie way in which the letter has been drafted, 
it. appears that the United: Provinces Government have. put forward the 
circular in the belief that it would ae some ill-feeling that had already been 
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only be astonished at their simplicity in entertaining such a belief. The 
- guiggestions put forward for consideration and the arguments used in support 


as 


‘of thaws ‘are so palpably invidious that a child can see that, so far from 
ying, the circular is bound to enhance any existing ill-feeling.”’ 


28. Soon after the Partition of Bengal, big officials like Sir B. Fuller 
ee wey began to treat the Muhammadans as their ‘ favourite 
Alleged circulation of an wife’, It is well known. how the Muhammadans 
= soda aap a pa ;. got out of hand and committed outrages on the 
meen ee oY meme Hindus, then. The Mullahs went about preach- 
Kesari (107),13th June. ing that the Nawab of Dacca and the Lieutenant- 
Governor were to rule by rotation the Province of 
Kast Bengal and that the Muhammadans were welcome to perform nicca 
with Hindu widows. Muhammadans carried on a regular campaign for a few 
days of desecrating Hindu temples and ravishing Hindu women. Welearn that 
they have committed of late similar outrages on the Namsudras of Khulna and 
Yesohar (Bengal). The Amrit Bazar Patrika has come across a pamphlet 
circulated just before the recent riots. We cannot say how far the pamphlet 
was responsible for the riots. It is written by Khankar Amir-ul-Islam. He 
has preached in it that it is the duty of the Muhammadans to kill cows 
and eat beef and has given other violent incitements to Muhammadans. 
We hope that the pamphlet in question will not escape the notice of 
Government which is scrupulous enough to ban books like “ Vanaspatino 
Davao ”’. 
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29. Mr. Chirol in the course of an article in the Indian Review after 

condemning the Indian National Congress says that 

A defence ofthe jn the matter of the economical regeneration of 

Taavc oes oo ee India there cannot exist a difference of opinion 

tine” ee between Indians and Englishmen. Now among the 

important public questions in India, the Indian 

industrial:problem is the most important as it is closely connected with the 

Financial and Fiscal policy of the Government of India. While the 

interests of India go in one direction, those of England run in the opposite 

one. The Indian Government is placed between two fires as the Z'smes 

: acknowledged while criticising Lord Minto’s Edinburgh speech. And yet 
aaee Mr. Chirol says that in economic matters Indians and Englishmen can have no 
differences. When the Government of India thought of imposing protective 

duties on the cloth imported into India Lancashire raised a successful 
opposition. Now similarly when the question of introducing gold coinage in 

EER India is raised, the London Bankers have raised an opposition to it. . When, 
a during the last sitting of the Imperial Legislative Council, the demand was 
OBE made to reduce the duty on Kerosine and to continue the duty on '‘l'obacco, 


neetttlines:.: _ 


om the English tobacco merchants opposed it successfully. The request of 
ee Mr. Malaviya for protecting the Indian sugar industry by placing duties 
elas on the imported foreign sugar was similarly rejected. And the contracts 
ee | for supplying the requisites for the coming Delhi Durbar have been 
1a 4 given to English manufacturers, in spite of the fact that the articles 


can be manufactured in India. The only thing which one can gather 


* _ from what Mr. Chirol says is that the Indians chould silently acquiesce 
aly in everything that is said by Englishmen. Government have not been 
Bia dealing fairly with the Indian people in political matters, and that is why 
aa the National Congress has come into existence. The increase in the 


revenue is taken as an index of the industrial advancement of the country, 
but in truth the increas; is due not tothe alleged industrial advancement but 
to the new taxes which have been imposed against the wishes of the people. 
Further when quite recently the proposal to reduce the army in India came 
forward, the Times and with it most of the British papers advocated 
that if at all a reduction in the Indian army was to be made, it should be 


| made in the Native army aud not in»the British army in India. Now if 
oe there had been mutual confidence between Indians and Englishmen, this 
|) 5 eines suggestion for the reduction of the Indian army alone would not have 


Hf ee been made -and the Anglo-Indian journals confident of the loyalty. of 


ad 
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Indians would have advocated a reduction in the taxes, While the Congress 


endeavours to strengthen the political. position of the English by creating a - 


sense of confidence in the English Government, Mr. Chirol, The Times and a 
host of Englishmen and Anglo-Indians advocate autocratic methods, and still 
blame the Congress for coming in the way of the economical regeneration of 
India. Mr. Chirol advises the Indians‘not to bother themselves with politics 
and to devote their energies to industrial pursuits. Indians are ready to take 
up the latter without leaving the former; but who is going to give them the 
necessary conveniences, opportunities and Government help? ‘The history of 
England and other Kuropean countries clearly shows that Government help 
in one shape or other is of primary importance for the economic advance- 
ment of a country. Mr. Chirol’s attempt to bring about a divorce between 
industrial progress and politics is such that it can receive no support from 
the Indians. The Indian National Congress has never recognised religious 
or racial distinctions. But the officials in India and the Anglo-Indians have 
recognised politically the distinction between Hindus and Muhammadans, 
The blame which Mr. Chirol lays at the doors of the Congress ought to be 
put really speaking on the bureaucracy. 


30. “ We suppose we may take it for granted, although the announce- 
ment was premature, that Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, M. P., will preside at the next sessions of 

The President of the the Indian National Congress. Mr. Macdonald has 
forthcoming Indian Na- already paid one visit to Anglo-India, and stirred up 
cr Fee, ag the wrath of Anglo-Iudia not so much because he 

arst (33), 18th June, Reend 4 — tt hovt 
Eng. cols. ; Dnydn Gated to express an opinion after only a shor 
Prakdsh (41), 15th June, 2CqQuaintance with the country, but because that 
| opinion was not of the stereotyped chauvinist 
pattern. Mr. Macdonald’s political views are, indeed, 

advanced. He is a socialist; but this is only to say that he recognises the 
goal—not that he would plunge into chaos in a vain attempt to get there. 
And just as he is willing to take facts as they are and make the best of them 
in England, so too he can adapt himself to his environment in India—never 
forgetting that the ultimate aim is to adapt the environment to the ideal. 
At any rate, Mr. Macdonald will bring a freshness and originality of outlook 
to bear upon some current problems, and the fact of his not being domiciled 
in the country will help to show that flexibility which is the great 
characteristic of the National Congress and of which the enlargement of the 
Councils can never detract from the value. ‘The Councils, as at present 
constituted, might in time become exceedingly fossilised bodies ; but with the 
Congress to keep them up to the mark, they stand their best chance of growth 
and retention of vigour.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh also welcomes tae announce- 
ment of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s Presidentship of the National Congress and 
expects that his frank and out-spoken utterances from the Presidential chair 
will not fail to produce a welcome effect on the administration of the country. | 


81. For the Presidentship of the forthcoming Indian National Congress 

the choice has this year fallen upon Mr. Ramsay 

Bombay Samdchdr (61), Macdonald. Considering all circumstances there 
13th June; *Sdnj Varta- could hardly have been a better selection. Mr. 
min (36), 18th June. Ramsay Macdonald is an experienced statesman 
. of moderate views and as his career as a Member 

of Parliament and as Secretary to the Labour Party and subsequently as its 
President has proved him to be an advocate of liberty, a sympathetic friend 
of backward classes and nations and a free exponent of liberal views ever 


ready to advance their cause. We have seen him utilise the experience , 


he had gained while in this country two years back, to the advantage of the 
Indians. He has been taking a leading and enthusiastic part in matters 
affecting India. Although like Sir W. Wedderburn he has not been able to 
form an Indian party in Parliament, still as a result of the unfailing 
confidence reposed in him by the Indian nation by selecting him as President 
of the Indian National Congress, they can depend upon him for a similar 
movement in future. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
has taken part in the Congress movement and has studied Indian problems. 


‘ 


. to entrust ‘the Presidentship of the Congress to such a 
ould: mesh with: cohaiel approval in the country. He 
‘Labour Party which ates great influence in Parliament. This 
ae ‘hie ren¢ Jered very valuable services to India by raising debates on 
es a ectiotia concerning it, and with lapse of time it is gaining strength and 
“power. The assistance of such a party would be very useful to India.| 
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aa ee *32. ‘Two or three years ago the Bombay Government announced in 
ee : ites a Resolution that in every district arrangements had 
: More information should been made to lend the well-boring apparatus to agri- 
be made public through ylturists fora moderate charge. ‘The public would 
the vernaculars about po glad to know how far the well-borers have been 


faa by Nn, Nara availed of in different districts and the boring opera- 
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; Po | agticnltarists, tions attended with success. ~ Unfortunately even 
a ‘Gujardti_ (24), 18th the most important Resolutions of the Government 
li June, Eng. cols. are issued in English, and the agricultural population 


is kept utterly inthe dark in regard to matters in 
which it is deeply interested. The other day a lengthy Resolution was issued 
explaining how infected clothes in plague-affected areas were to be disin- 
fected. But that was in English. Can anything be more absurd and 
wasteful than to try to enlighten the ignorant masses through the medium 
of the English language ? If the instructions have been circulated in verna- 
cular, then we have nothing to say. If not, it was scarcely of any use to 
issue them in the form of a Resolution in English. Weare afraid the contents 
of the Resolution relating to the loan of the boring apparatus were not made 
sufficiently known to the people in the mofussil, because we understand that 
many of them are absolutely ignorant of any such facilities having been 
provided for them by Government......-... May we request the Local Govern- 
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383. Mr. Wacha’s letters appearing in the Times of India disclosed an 
appalling increase in the consumption of opium 
Alleged i increase in the jn our Presidency. We are afraid the consumption 
nna amg ae, nae in will increase with the decrease in the export of 
ane halbelarn (104) rth opium to China as no check has yet been placed 
aa. June. on its cultivation in this country. We there- 
ta fore, appeal to Government to devise measures to 
ilar lessen the cultivation of opium in India. 


1, ment to inform the public as to what facilities for deepening and boring wells 
is MLE : ! an 
14 f exist in this Presidency, to what extent they have been availed of in different 
qa districts, and with what success? An official communique on the subject will 
WW serve the purpose of inviting the attention cf the public at large to a very 
ake useful provision made by the authorities to enable agriculturists to make trial 
AE Ra: ° : F é . . . : 
Tae pits without incurring heavy expense and then bore wells, if the preliminary 
iM experiments prove successful.” 
a 


‘34, The Indu Prakdsh takes an appreciative review of Mr. Lawate’s 
oan | lecture on the spread of drinking in India, and 
Pla . | Mr. Lawate’s lecture writes:—Under the Peshwas the vice of drinking 
OME on the spread of drinking wa, strictly confined to the lowest castes and was 


Bld im agg Prakdsh (49), ®!most totally absent from the higher grades of 
eg Ah Sy ! ; at : | 
ee Se aS society. This circumstance was apparently over- 


looked in the confusion which followed the overthrow 
oO ie | of the ina) s rule, and the policy of unrestricted freedom in the matter of 
| his drinking, which was ‘quite alien to the spirit of our people, was adopted by 
oe the British Government. ‘This has resulted in most disastrous consequences. 
oh eae » Big liquor distilleries and liquor-shops openly frequented by thousands of 
i people are now to be found in places where it was difficult to obtain even a 
drop of liquor in pre-British times. In these circumstances it is difficult to 
anderstand why the British officials should take it ill if the Indians hold the 
British Government responsible in some measure for the present state of 
affairs and ask them to take up conscjentiously the cause of temperance. 
The people naturally feel disappointed when they see Government refusing to 
ake strong measures to put down ‘drinking in the country. This state of 
ings is certainly undesirable. We, therefore, hope that His Excellency Sir 


we Gade fie 
RE ant eek 


George Clarke will put an end tothe dissatisfaction felt by the people by 
placing the Excise Department under the control of Municipalities or the 
local Abkdri Committees. . 


35. One more case is reported of a Kuropean soldier getting away 
scot-free from a charge of murdering a native. 

Coenmente on the acquit- When in spite of the accused confessing his guilt, 
tal by the Allahabad High nay, taking pride for it, and marks indicating the 
Court of Private Cowan yilt having been found, the accused is let off, it is 


who was charged with the 7... , ; 
dida’ of native time that Government's attention be drawn to the 


Rast Goftdr (35), 11th ‘matter. In the present case, one Private Hugh 
June. Cowan was charged with murdering a native servant. 
It was proved that he openly boasted that he was 
another Dr. Crippen. ‘The Jury unanimously acquitted him. Mr. Justice 
Tudball’s summing up must have proved mainly instrumental in bringing 
about the acquittal. ‘Che meaning of this murder case seems to be that if 
the motive for a murder cannot be proved, the accused who has confessed to 
the crime can escape on the ground of drunkenness ! 


36. “ Private Cowan, a British soldier, charged with the murder of 
an Indian regimental cook, has just been tried by 
Mr. Justice Tudball of the Allahabad High Court, 
dual” Read Gap rs and acquitted. Now this result need surprise 
Tuna, nobody; for if Lord Hardinge or the Secretary of 
State or the British Parliament were to have a 
return prepared of all the cases in which 
European soldiers, mainly, and other Kuropeans al30, have been 
charged with the murder of Indians and note the result in each and every 
one, it would be found that it is the same story, with slight variations such 
as big spleen or bad liver accident, drink or insanity, the outstanding results, 
however, being absolutely the same—the acquittal of the European and the 
death of the Indian. ‘hey say that the Indian press is guilty of exaggera- 
tion, of indulging in bitter invectives against the Government and English- 
men, of distorting facts, and of exciting race antipathies. Now we put it to 
these critics if the above result of all such cases can possibly create any 
other feeling than one of disappointment and bitterness, especially when 
the result of cases in which Indians, whether servants or villagers, have been 
found to have committed assaults on Europeans, is at the same time taken 
into account.” [The Kesavz remarks :—'here was no evidence that Private 
Cowan was drunk. Hvenif he was, it is just as possible tor him to have given 
a false confession as to have committed the crime. We do not think that 
the evidence was properly appreciated in the case. Such crimes should be 
properly brought home to the offenders in order @hat soldiers maintained for 
the defence of the country might improve their conduct. We are sorry that 
Private Cowan found out some loophole and escaped. | 


387. Commenting on the report about the Collector of Dacca having 
privately written to the Munsiff of Narayauganj 

pee attempt of the (Hastern Bengal) asking him to grant easy instal- 
Collector of Dacca (Kast ments to two Muhammadans who were defendants in a 
Bengal) to interfere with Givi) suit before him, the Dnydn Prakdsh remarks :— 
the duties of a Judicial A MONE ‘hs fy a 
Officer in a civil suit. IS Shows Clearly how some executive olicers 0 
Dnydn Prakdsh (41), ot think it wrong to make an undue use of their 
11th June. influence in the above manner. ‘Those who are 
always singing the praises of the Civil Service as 

well as the members of the Service itself. should cogitate over the above 


incident. It is not’ difficult to understand how an official who is not above 


interfering with the discharge of the duties of an independent judicial office 
must be using his position where judicial and executive functions are 


combined. Government must immediately take stringent measures to 


prevent such interference with the course of justice and should deal out - 


proper punishment to the Collector concerned. 
con 2388—7 


..... ‘plready been vavar «for some time past and one 
Ey ae arding more Sian 3 is to,fall vacant from 1st July next by 
rates the retirement of Dr. Shirgaonkar. Only if these 
4 6), {wo vacancies are isieialiataly filled up is there any 
hope of the magisterial work of the Bench being 
: disposed. of in time. The work is daily on the 
Increase, ak oF a Special M Magistrate is appointed as at Dharwar and Hubli, 
or rie six Bench Magistrates formed into three Courts working regularly three 
hours per day, the cases which now average about 1,500 per year will get 
into arrears. As things stand at present, sometimes even petty cases take 
‘months together to decide, to the great inconvenience of pleaders, witnesses — 
and the parties. 


389. “The PAisi-Polioe case, to call it so for convenience’ sake, is agitating 
native circles more than such case3 usually do. 

A call for further .......... More important than anything else is 
inquiry into the conduct the Mavpistrate’s judgment which we have not seen 


© tae vce or | 1 given in the English journals. Perhaps the reporters 
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: the Court of the Second 22°. %Way on holiday. We are unable to usurp 
a | Presidency Magistrate. their function, but shall be content with observing 
one Indian Swectator (1), that after the strictures passed from the Bench it 
Sein 17th June; Jdm-e-Jam- seems impossible the case should rest here. Mr. 
ray shed (28), 14th June. Edwardes is the custodian of the honour of the commu- 


nity more than the head of the Police Department. 
And Government have, no doubt, their eyes on the case.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
while postponing criticism of the conduct of the Police officers concerned in 
the case requests the Police Commissioner to satisfy the public by taking such 
measures as would do credit to the prestige of the Police of this City.] 


e | iy : ~ 40. The Dnydn Prakdsh makes comments similar to those of the Indu 
Prakdsh summarized in paragraph 46 of the last 


a te Alleged increase of 
THERE houses of ill-fame in Gir- Weekly Report about the alleged increase of houses 


ed gaum and the opening of Of ill-fame in Girgaum (Bombay) and adds:—To 
Sate a Sutta Bazar in the make matters worse two liquor-shops—one of country 
evi locality. liquor and the other of foreign spirits—are located at 
iat DnydnPrakdsh(41),11th the Akalkot Lane and on the Girgaum Road. The 
ae June; = Mumbar Vritt gutta Bazar has aiso been recently shifted to Girgaum. 
(114), Lith June. 0 : Hc 
ne can scarcely imagine how evil an effect is likely 
to be produced on the minds of schoolboys and college students by these 
undesirable environments. It hehoves our people under the circumstances to 
oe AIE agitate in the matter, fo induce the owners of chawls not to rent them to 
anette persons of ill-fame and to appeal to Government and the Polics Commissioner 
Tee to put a stop to the present deplorable state of things in Girgaum. [The 
oe Mumbai Vritt makes similar tomments.] 
a | 41. A correspondent writes to the Indw Prakdsh:—“ As if the plague 
peat of prostitutes infesting every quarter of Girgaum 
x sie tse ae. (42), 16th vas not enough, unhappily it has now become a house 
of gamblers. ‘ ‘Sutta Bazar’ is opened in one of the 
Wadis on the Girgaum Road. Tt looks as if we are going from bad to worse... 
...e--hecently we had proof of our sympathetic Governor trying to ‘ prevent 
aa gambling’ on the race-course and if a representation is made against the 
a: * Sutta Bazar’ in Girgaum, it will, I believe, receive such consideration as it 
Ot ie deserves. - The consequences . of tolerating a “Sutta Bazar’ are too well- 
ae known to be enumerated here. I, therefore, appeal to the house-owners in Gir- 
laid gaum to rise to the occasion and do all they can to get rid of the nuisance.” 


42. Mr. J.8. Wardlaw Milne has seen reason to protest against the 


advertisements on certain walls along the Queen’s 

prota een menos Road. If this enthusiastic Corporator would take a 
alon high roads in round in other quarters of the city he would find 
Boathas. several roads graced with advertisements and_sur- 
 Sdan-e-Tamshed (28), passing the Queen’s Road. Advertisements in 


_ AethJune letters three feet. by one and a half which even 


Pe re ee 
Dee SE 


27 | 


males would be ashamed to look at are found on. walls abutting on the high ~ 
road. Advertisements of remedies for loathsome diseases openly named 


therein have continued to be painted for some time along roads which are 
being frequented by the largest number of people and where vehicular traffic 
is heavy. ‘Such notices are generally painted in Gujardti, and details of 
diseases which are discussed only in the doctor’s chamber stand out in bold 


letters béfore the eye. 


If there is anybody who could do something in the 


matter it is the Bombay Police, which under the guidance of the tactful 
Police Commissioner has done much and has many a time succeeded in 
bringing to an end unpleasant matters. Ifin certain respects the hands of 
the Police have been tied down we think Government would be gladly 
prepared to give them the necessary freedom. ‘The house-owners also should 
prevent their walls from being disfigured with loathsome notices. . 


43. Mr. Vallabhdds Chaturbhuj Shewjee writes to us complaining of the 


Complaint about thefts 
in the Hanuman Lane 
and at Vithalwadi (Bom- 
bay). 

Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 9th 
and 13th June. 


recent increase in the number of thefts in the Hanu- 
man Lane and Vithalwadi localities inhabited by 
Bhatias, and of the anxious nights the residents 
have to pass. In spite of the strong Police bundobast 
in Bombay City the fact that the residents of these 
localities should be in any danger should arrest the 
attention of the Police authorities. [One Mulshanker 


Parshottam Vaidya writing in support of the above says :—It is surprising that 
despite such Police arrangements, six or seven houses should have been broken 
open during the last week. Hardly a day passes without a thief coming to our 
locality. It is hoped that our popular Police Commissioner and his staff will 
institute adequate inquiries into the matter and relieve the inhabitants of the 
locality from the harassment to which they have been exposed. | 


44, A Ratnagiri 


Comments on the pro- 
hibition of music within 
Municipal limits at Ratna- 
girl at night. 

Dnydn Prakash (41), 
16th June; Satya Sho- 
dhak (120), 4th June. 


correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh :—An 


order recently issued by the Collector to the effect 
that no musical instruments be played within 
Municipal limits after 9 p.m. is likely to injure the 
religious susceptibilities of the people as there is a 
long established practice of playing music at night 
in many of the temples. ‘T'he Collector would, there- 
fore, do well to allow the people to play music in 
temples. [‘he Satya Shodhak writes :—We should 


like to know why the Ratnagiri Police have been prohibiting the playing. of 
music in marriage processions even during day-time, and also music in temples 


in the evening.| 


45. With reference to Mr. Montagu’s reply regarding the subsidised 


Comments on the 
repcrted intention of Gov- 
ernment to withdraw the 
subsidy to newspapers. 

Kesari (107), 13th June. 


press, a Bengal paper reports that the Government 
of India intend to put a stop to the subsidy granted 
to four papers, begun as an experiment. They 
represent neither Government nor the people and 
Government have come to realise that the experi- 
ment is a failure. It appears that the Sulav 


Samdchadr (West Bengal), the Visva Vastu (Kast Bengal), the Jagad Vriit 
(Bombay) and the Independent (U. P.) will have shortly to shut up. No new 
experiment was necessary to learn that a hired press could not be profitable. 
Mr. Robert Knight (Bengal) was given a postin the Secretariat and he was 
asked to defend Government. But his independent nature could not put up 
with such work. Sir George Campbell tried to approach the Amrit Bazaar 
Patrika (Bengal), but it proved a failure. Lord Dufferin had minuted in 
favour of a subsidised press, but the High Court Judges of Bengal, Sir Romesh 
Chandra and Sir Madhab Ghose, opposed it and thescheme fell through. Itis 
unfortunate that the bureaucrats, not content with the experience they had 
yained in the matter of subsidised English papers, thought of trying the 
experiment of vernacular papers. We are glad to note, however, that the 


officials ar3 being disillusioned in such’a short time. 
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jie participation in the Mutiny. In our opinion, such 
not required in these times. However true the pitiable tale of the 


ees 
bald 
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éror may be, there is no doubt that it cannot fail to touch the hearts of 
_ | Moslem readers. Looking to the present time, when it is desirable to promote 
_> inthe public mind a feeling of respect for the British, and the present 


Government having determined to rule justly, it is quite inopportune to 
7’. -yemind ourselves of the policy of the British officers of those times. 
~ 47. The recent creation of a new sorting office at Surat for letters going 


: out had given much relief to the public so that they 
Postal grievance from gould post letters even as late as ten minutes before 


Surat. the train time. Very recently, however, complaints 
ao (24),* 11th oF letters posted at this office not reaching in time 


have arisen. Even letters stamped with late-fee 
stamps are delayed. If the postal authorities have altered the time, that 
would inconvenience business people very much. Before the opening of the 
sorting office, letters were received upto ll p.m., but now with the creation 
of a separate sorting office and with the Mail going at 2 a.m. the letters 
should be received upto within a few minutes of the starting of the Mail. 


48. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu :—“ In 
response to an advertisement in the Times of India 
Complaint against the of Bombay, notifying that an examination will be 
Telegraph Department. = held in this month for appointments as probationers 
Praja Bandhu (34), 11th hai the Hiesatiine 2 Sak ts Wal h D 
June, Eng. cols. or the Signalling branch of the lelegrap epart~ 
ment, Bombay Circle, I submitted my applica- 
tion in the first week of the last month. After waiting for about a week in 
anxious expectation of receiving full particulars regarding the date and subjects 
for the examination and the pay and prospects of telegraphists in the Telegraph 
Department as was promised in the notification, I forwarded another applica- 
tion by way of a reminder and‘enclosed with it a half anna post stamp as 
postage for the particulars. In spite of this I nave not yet received any 
information from the officer concerned, although more than three weeks have 
passed since the reminder was sent. The Telegraph Department is looked 
upon by the public as one of the promptest in dealing with public matters. 
. Concerning it. I am, therefore, surprised at the novel experience of that 
Department that I have detailed above, which is decidedly an example of the 
reverse of promptness. ‘This is scarcely creditable to the party concerned.”’ 


49, Over the signature of “T” a correspondent of the Bombay Samd- 
chdr writes:—Government have instituted the 

Protest against the (Collector's and Commissioncr’s Durbars with the 
orders-of the Collector of simple and commendable object that the officials and 


Kaira re removing native 4 : : | 
shies before attending the the people may come into closer contact with one 


Collector's Durbar. another and that they may freely discuss public 
Bombay Samdchdr (61), Matters in these Durbars. It is, therefore, necessary 
17th June. that care should be taken to see that the feelings of 


those attending the Durbars are not injured in 
any way. ‘The Collector of Kaira’s order that those putting on native dress 
should take out their shoes before attending the Durbar does not, therefore, seem 
to be in harmony with the object with which these Durbars are held. This order 
may have been made with the good object of keeping up the dignity and eti- 
quette of the Durbar ; but it is to be seen whether it is consonant with the 
~ advanced views of the educated native people. ‘There was once atime when it 
‘was considered proper for preserving the dignity of the Durbars to take off 


3 10es, but now the times are changed, and with the times the ways and habits 
of the people also. And the Indians have begun to consider it an insult to be 
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asked to take off their shoes before entering any place. It is therefore : if 
possible that some persons, considering this order to be insulting, may prefer to, 2 
abstain from attending the Durbar. We would suggest the Collector to be 
good enough to withdraw this order. 


90. A correspondent writes to the Sind Gazette:—‘ The Accountan 
General, Bombay, has asked the Treasury Officer, 
Local allowance to Karachi, not to pay local allowance to such of the 
clerks = in en low-paid Government employees in the superior 
mee at Karachi (Sind). sarvice as are not designated clerks. All men whose 
ind Gazette (16), 12th ; 
Tank: names are borne on the non-clerical establishments, 
most of whom are actually doing clerical work, 
have been a3ked to refund the allowance already drawn by them since Febru- 
ary 12 last and have been informed that they will not be given any local 
allowance in future. This decision of the Accountant General, Bombay, 
has come as a surprise to Government servants, as if is a well-known fact 
that the Treasury Officer, before passing the Local Allowance Bills, had 
satisfied himself by referring to the Accountant General that the allowance 
was admissible to non-clerical establishments too. The Treasury Officer has 
this month deducted from the pay of several men the allowance drawn by 
them in March last, and this has caused a great hardship to poor ‘ quill- 
drivers’ who have suffered terribly owing to plague and the high cost ot 


living.......... Tbe action of the Accountant General is tantamount to 
offering food to a hungry man and snatching it away when he raises his hand 
to swallow it.......... I trust our respected Commissioner in Sind will move 


Government to instruct the Accountant General not to raise any objection 
on mere technical grounds, as the Government Resolution sanctioning the 
Karachi local allowance does not exclude men not designated clerks.” 


51. “It is long since all the Government servants in the Tando Bago 
Taluka have been Hindus and it is strange that 
Alleged monopoly of all none of them has yet been transferred to any other 
Government posts inthe tiluka. The result of their long stay in the same 
Lando , ret aaa taluka is that they have been tyrannising over the 
de oy — oe 9 people without any fear of being punished by their 
Al-Hagq (48), 3rd June, Superiors. What is worse they do not care to obey 
Eng. cols. the orders of the Collector even. Munshi Bulchand, 
ae a Tapadar, was recently transferred to Matli as a 
supervising T'apaddr, and his substitute actually arrived at T'ando Bago, but 
Munshi Bulchand did not hand over the charge to him. Munshi Bulchand’s 
brother is a stamp vendor, whom Munshi Bulchand has been patronising. 
Tf, therefore, Munshi Bulchand goes cut of Tando Bago, his brother will 
sustain a heavy loss. Munshi Buichand’s brother is known to be a mis- 


chievous man, and there have already been several complaints against 
him.” 


52. ‘The Revenue Department of Sind should contain persons who, by 
their honesty and probity of character, win the hearts 

Mussalmans should be of the illiterate and helpless class of agriculturists 
more largely employed 12 who are mostly Muhammadans and may inspire 
eae eee Department them with confidence. It is, therefore, indispensable 
eo that the number cf Mussalman employees in the 
E be cs Bed Fane, Revenue Department of Sind should be muci larger 
oe than itis at present. Unfortunately in spite of 
constant clamouring and frequent representations on the part of the Mussal- 
mans, the authorities have not yet seen their way to satisfy their wants in 
this respect. Even the posts in the Subordinate service, the duties of which 
could be satisfactorily discharged by Sindhi-knowing persons, are denied to 
Muhammadans. Hardly 10 per cent. of the total number of the appointments 
in the lower grade are held by Mussalmans, while in the higher grade their 
number is extremely small.......... We are sorry to perceive that the atten- 
tion of the authorities has not yet been drawn to this weighty question, and 
no responsible officer has yet thought it fit to give it his earnest consideration 
-to this matter and enquire how far the present distribution of appointments 
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mdequity, We consequently implore 
fair-mindedness and sympathetic nat Ire, to. give his serious consideration to 
this vital problem and find ‘an opportunity of appreciably increasing the 

umber of Mussalman wn Mukhtidrkars in Sind and thereby place the Sind 
a deep debt of obligation.......... By so doing he will not 
nly benefit ‘ussalmans who are helpless in the hands of Hindu officials 
uk will do ‘immense good to the Government as well.” 


traea* 


68, fois “We have repeatedly usked for abolition or at least for modification 
of the Fallow Rules in force in Sind, but until such a 
"wigan for modifi. consummation cqmes it would be something if the 
ant aig gga Rules Rules were worked in the spirit they had been 
_ ‘Sind Jeimal (1), Sth framed. That they are not so worked is an every 
June. + day complaint. Thus one of the Rules sub- 
stantially is that when the water-supply is not 

enough to enable a Khatedar to cultivate one-third of his land every year, 
then no forfeiture of uncultivated numbers in that particular area should take 
place, yet hundred instances can be quoted, in which in spite of a very very 
deficient supply of water the forfeiture clause remains in full operation. To 
illustrate the truth of this remark we recite the instance of Nasirwah diversion 
of which we have just spoken. The P. W. Department designed the diversion 
for the cultivation of twelve thousand acres of land and desired that no more 
than that much should be given out on its reaches. As a matter of fact thirty 
thousand acres was distributed and some ten thousand acres more was 
transferred from other canals to Nasir diversion. The silting referred to 
above made matters still worse for the Zamindars. The result has been that 
original grantees of the twelve thousand acres are not able to cultivate more 
than 500 acres when they were supposed to get water for 4,000 acres a year. 
These are the facts which neither the P. W. D. nor the Revenue Department 
4 , can in the main dispute, and yet the Fallow Rules are there, and forced with 
ne all the vigour that is exercised where there is an abundance of water-supply. 
A Can there be a stronger case for suspension of the forfeiture rule than that of 
ae the Nasir Diversion Zamindar?.......... Will the Commissioner in Sind be 
ek pleased to issue definite instructions on the point and impress upon the 
officers the fact that the Rules laid down are meant to be observed as much in 

favour of the Zamindars as against them.” 
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Legislation. 


MNT we 


04. The Sudhkdrak concludes a lengthy article on the Bill to amend 
the Special Marriage Act as follows :—‘‘ We hope 
bs nied the Goecial Mar- Government will see its way to support the Bill. It 
peta 7 P need not suffer itself to be frightened by the bugbear 
“Sudhdrak (127), 12th Of religious interference. It did not allow itself to 
Tune, Eng. cols. be thus trightened at the time of the suppression of 
Thugee and Sattee, at the time of the passing of 
the Widow-remarriage Act and the Freedom of Religion Act. The call of the 
Law Eternal of justice and conscience is imperative.” 
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Comments on the Bill 
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95. ‘ We-approve of the general principles promulgated in the Report 
es | and welcome the proposed advance in studies. But 
cee. Comments on the ag merechange in the curriculum is not the summum 


Bo ae | curricula for the Bombay bonum, nor is it a solution of all difficullies.......... 
Pr 5 ‘University Examinations 


. che important questions are who will be the 

“Sgultie “- ao. eno Lem Examiners and who will be the Professors? Whatever 
Oriental Review (12), may be the standards fixed by the University it is 
‘Mth June. the examinations and mode of teaching which 
oe. decide the particular results which may accrue from 


thos standords, If the examinations and.teaching are weak, no amount of 
Sleds, rde:can: bring out = results from the same: We have to. sw 
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it with regret that the Examiners and the Professors are not of an ideal 
standard and a great change is required in the calibre of these if the 
proposed University curriculum is to have any good effect........... Where 
are Professors of the type of Wordsworth, Alexander Grant, MacMillan or 
Hawthornwaite ? They were looked upon with reverence and worshipped 
almost as gurus by their grateful pupils. Such Professors inspire spontaneous 
feelings of love and reverence and requiré no Government Resolutions to 
create them. In their place we have men who have no true conception of 
their vocation and are more like school-masters than Professors. The cause 
is to be partly found in sending out as Professors, not as in the past, men 
with first class honours from Oxfcrd and Cambridge but graduates of minor 
British Universities. The selections lie with the Secretary of State for 
India and we are surprised that these should be made with so little care for 
the interests of students here. Along with th3 reformed curriculum of 
studies there should be a reform introduced in the importing of Professors 
and the appointment of Examiners.’ 

06. “ The encouragement of teaching through the medium of vernaculars 
and giving option to students to answer in the same 


Comments on the new jg a very desirable change........... It has often 


ee for Secondary hanpened that a boy being under the necessity of 
Gujardt Mitra (25) answering in English paid more attention to the word- 
llth June, Eng. cols. ’ ing than to the subject-matter, in order to be able to 


reproduce the portion taught with tolerable accuracy. 
This resulted not in thorough knowledge of the subject but cram. But there 
is another side of the vernacular medium of instruction. In the first three 
English standards the new mode of instruction called ‘ the direct method ’ is to 
be adopted very shortly. The direct method of instruction requires all teach- 
ing to be done in English. Boys must speak in English and must be spoken to 
in English. There is to be no translation into Gujarati or vice versa...... pace 
The question that naturally arises is this—when such stress is laid on the 
direct method in the lower classes, where is the consistency in the insistence 
of teaching through the medium of the vernacular in the higher classes ? 
Logically considered, this position is rather embarrassing.” 


Railways. 


57. ‘As each revolving year brings forth the annual administration of 

| our precious Railway Board, a self-opinionated, self- 

Indian Railway admi- Complacent and self-sufficing trio of narrow mind 
nistration. and still narrower vision, whose one vocation seems 
Indu Prakdsh (42), to meekly truckle to the cry of the influential but 
12th and 14th June, Eng. infinitesimal minority of Kuropean merchants and 
cols. | traders, we hear the cackling of the noisome 
geese of the Anglo-Indian Press which would 

belie its vocation if it did not proclaim from the houge-top the wondrous 
doings of that wonderful Board and all about its doctored accounts! 
With deafening noise we are invited to behold its dazzling miracles, to praise 
with hands uplifted to Heaven the Government for having conferred on us, 
poor Indians, the unmixed blessings, moral and material, of railways, and 
sing without exception or qualification interminable hallelujahs in its honour! 
And since the Indian community is still in its infancy in regard to all 
economic problems which afflict their country, specially problems like those 
of currency and railway finance, of. course, it happens that all that the 
‘Railway Board pretends to say in the first few pages of boiled down railway 
matter in the annual report, and which inspired organs in the different 
Presidencies and Provinces lustily echo, is taken for gospel truth sublime! 
weceseeee Lt is true that after 50 years of a most blundering and extravagant 
railway administration the Indian railways have turned a corner. But one 
cannot disguise the fact that meanwhile they lost 50 crores—even after there 


was a full development. -And even tkese losses might have been heavier but 


for the. fact that two or three railways, specially the Government Indisn, 
earned. fairly. For along time they never: ared to publicly’ admit thesp 
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or y years, sup Salad ti tro the ennwal report the Bini 
to daviy "St st6 which appeared till 1899-1900.......... 
‘gome comfort to b ay jd that the losses of 51 crores, as recorded by the 
Art ise aie” “ate being somewhat recouped. But let the reader 
yer that ‘the percentage of dividends earned by the various English 
, «7a ar anies to. whom the most important railways owned or acquired by the 
State Have been leased is one thing and the percentage earned by the Indian 
sx-payers; who are in reality the shareholders of our State railways, is another 
hing, May we ask the Railway Board to place before the public an honest 
statement of the dividend earned y the tax-payers, say from 1900, on their 
‘annual colossal capital, including therein all the moneys spent for meeting . 
“previous losses? Does it even now come to 1 percent.? Of .what use 
misleading the public by saying that the net earnings average from 4 to 5 per 
cent.? Surely those earnings do not include the enormous interest and other 
charges we have referred to. But that is the way the Railway Board year 
after year is throwing dust in the eyes of the Indian public........... We do not 
grudge them their earnings. But the relations of these Companies, from the 
outset and the Government, require to be minutely related in order that the 
ignorant public may understand who takes the oysters of our Railway earnings 
and who the shells. Need we say the oysters are taken by the British 
Capitalists and the highly salaried Kuropean railway officers, while the shells 
are thrown in the cap of the impecunious and inarticulate tax- -payers.” 
[The paper in a subsequent issue writes :—‘‘ The Railway Board is supposed 
to keep both its eyes open. Asa matter of fact it only keeps ‘one eye open 
Bic and that which views only the interests of that exclusive class of monopolist 
. | traders represented by the different HKuropean Chambers of Commerce. The 
Be eye which ought to be kept open to see clearly the many crying wants and 
requirements of the Indian community at large is kept deliberately closed. 
The Chambers screamed about three years ago for additional rolling stock 
and they got it atthe expense of the inarticulate tax-payer on whose credit 
10 to 11 millions sterling were borrowed for this very object. Thus the 
‘agitators ’, as we may justly call them, got what they wanted in two years 
of their setting on foot their organised onslaught on the Railway Board. But 
now look at the other side. For the last ten years, if not more, the entire 
Indian Press has cried hoarse for better facilities and better accommodation 
for third class passengers who annually enrich the Railway treasury to the 
tune of 13 to 14 crores of rupees. Can the Railway Board lay its hand on its 
heart and conscientiously declare that it has by one swoop borrowed even 
a titbe of the 10 millions for improving the third class passenger service ?...... 
It is a matter of profound regret that in matters fiscal and economical the 
Government of India seldom does that justice to Indians which is their due. 
Tt-is for ever promoting, at India’s expense, the interests of those who are. 
not inappropriately called ‘foreign exploiters ’.”’| 
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98. ‘The report on the administration of Indian Railways for the year 
1910 is satisfactory so far as the income is concerned. 
7 he | Praja Bandi (34), From the economic point of view, the Indian Railways 
ae. 1ith June;  Hatser-i- have been providing a net profit ‘of four to five crores 
ie ae : Hind (29), ‘11th June ; likely ¢ ti 
Parsi (33), 11th June. and the increase is ikely to continue year after 
year. Inreturn for this increased income, it is 
deplorable to note that passengers have not obtained the comfort and con- 
‘venience that they should have. ‘The hardships of the third class passengers 
have not abated a whit. Passenger Superintendents have been appointed on 
important stations like that of Ahmedabad, but railway badmashes do not heed 
them. Pcrters and Station Police are not free from the evil practice of 
ote _ @mnoying and extorting money from passengers, and there nas been no change 
Eales ~~ the — system of herding passengers like sheep in carriages. The 
peg ‘prosperity of Railway Companies is due more to the third class traffic than to 
t the f rs a secon and intermediate class traffig and yet it is not the less regret- 
ble th at the ‘passengers of this class should suffer the greatest hardships. 
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‘The increase in the second class fare has caused deep dissatisfaction, yet if 
that increase had been accompanied by additional conveniences ‘in the 
intermediate class there would have been no cause for complaint. These 
compartments are not sufficiently convenient to passengers and sometimes 
they have to travel third class though they have paid for the intermediate, 
The Railway Board should wake up to put a stop to this injustice. [The 
Katser-i-Hind after writing in a similar vein remarks :—Since the creation of 
the Railway Board all eyes have turned to that body expecting good results, 

but we have regretfully been noticing that instead of the grievances of the 
public decreasing they have gone on increasing. The reason is not far to 
seek. Although we cannot say that complaints of Indians are not attended 
to owing to the absence of an Indian on the Board, yet the distrust of the 
people proves the necessity of the presence of an experienced Indian merchant 
or financier on the Board. The relations between the merchant class and the 
railways are anything but satisfactory. As we have remarked the Board 
has failed up till now to redress the grievances of the third class passengers. 
Considering all this, an experienced Indian merchant or financier should 
have a place on the Board. Asa result of such a step the interests of the 

merchant world and railway companies will both be attended to and the 
entire country will reap the benefit. A correspondent writes to the Pdrsi:— 
When will the hardships of third class passengers end? It is surprising that 
the Railway authorities should be indifferent to the comfort and convenience 
of these passengers from whom is drawn their largest income. The complaint 
has been heard these several years, but no one seems toredress it. The 
increase in the second class fares has added to the already heavy third class 
traffic. | 


09. The Saydji Vyay complains that, as the shed on the down platform 

of the Baroda Station is not large enough to shelter 

Need of aproper shelter the large number of passengers on the station, a 
for passengers on the great hardship is caused to them as they have to 
Sh oben (B.B.& remain waiting in the open for the train in the 
‘Saydit Vijay (37), 15th scorching heat in summer and in the heavy rain in 
Tein : the monsoon. It then appeals to the B. B. & C. I. 


Railway authorities to extend the present shed on 


both sides and to construct a roof on the overbridge between the two plat- 
forms which is the only means of crossing the rails. 


60. The Kdthidwdar and Mahi Kaniha Gazette complains that oosk 
the B. B. & C. Ry. Co. have increased the number 

Complaint about the of trains running between Anand and Godhra 
timing of trains between fyom two to four, th timing of these trains is very. 
pneet sat Pore the awkward for passengers between Godhra and Ahme- 
” aie eed "a eahs dabad. Again the passengers have to wait at the 
Kantha Gazette (66), 11th Anand Junction so long as 13 to 33 hours. The 
June. paper, therefore, hopes that the authorities will re- 


arrange the timing so as to make it more convenient. 
Municipalities. 


61. Discussing the scheme prepared by the City Improvement Trust 
for the widening of the road between Crawford 

Comments on the Market and Sandhurst Road the Akhbdr-e-Isldm 
protest of the residents writes :—The scheme has been condemned all round 
against the Bombay City ang yet the ‘l'rust has resolutely decided to execute 


i Siegal oinutes it. Now the question is if the Trust will desist 


tact ekinan Sirect, from carrying it out after. considering the reasons 
 Akhbdr-e-Islém (58), that will. be advanced by the inhabitants of the 
1ith June. oe locality and the loss that will have to be incurred 


by the house-owners. As the residents of the 
locality have firmly prepared themselves to take the matter to Government 
it is better for the Trust to postpone the scheme rather than run the risk of 
losing money and time in the struggle. In the meantime, ‘the Trust might 
turn its-attention to-another direction. Its. work willbe appreciated. by the 
people only when it is carried out to their satisfaction. The people affected 
con 238—9 
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purse of a lengthy art die, sid: Akibdr-¢-Soudégar iftel ~— 
oe aM Ten ne ‘advent of the ‘monsoon, one’s mind naturally 
e Ob : “turns to our tram service, which has become trouble- 
m “some in all ways. What with ‘the many draw- 
-. backs ‘in the management, the Tramway Company 
is a great nuisance to the public. It is doubtful if 
CO Re i ee the managers of the Tramway Company have ever 
US Seo a ee eeu | their, duties sive the public which patronise them. The conduc- 
tors, and Grivers are many times very unmannerly towards the passengers. 
OND - ‘Again, the Company is not able to cope with the rush of office-going passengers, 
who. have to wait long in the morning and evening before getting accommoda- 
tion. This becomes a terrible nuisance for lady passengers, especially in this 
Yainy season. Another drawback is leakage'in cars on account of which the 
passengers aré drenched thoroughly. Further, at the junctions, the cars run 
away without waiting for transfer-passengers. Lastly, the cars do not wait 
at stopping stations till all passengers have got in, and they start off while 
females or children are just in the act of getting in or out. 


*63. “We donot know if the casein which a Bandra house-owner 
} was prosecuted for erecting a small wall upon an 
Comments on the pro- old foundation without Municipal permission, was 
secution of a house-owner meant to be a test-case. But the tenacity with 
cP seg Bandra Munici- which the case was dragged from one Court to 
ye 29 Marlee epee. Sipe vee another in a matter of trivial importance gives colour 
| Rdst Goftdr (35), 18th 0 the complaint of oppression which is off and on 
ao. June, Eng. cols. raised against Municipal administration in India. 
ie | , seseseeee Chis was % case in which the Municipal 
ae | executive of Bandra moved heaven and earth to prove that a small wall 
he | satisfied the legal definition of ‘ building,’ and that the house-owner who 
eke erected it without previous consent was therefore guilty of a breach of the 
c, law. The superior wisdom and common sense of the Court which heard 
Mi the case in the first instance and the tribunal of appeal which established 
te its decision have saved the law from the ignominy of being branded a 
ae ‘Hass.’ Those who know the delays and expense of litigation in India 
Ce are as a rule averse to going to law and prefer their disputes -to be settled 
+ out of Court. This is possible only when the contending parties ure private 
a individuals, but where an individual is pitted against a Municipality or the 
Ae aes Government, the case assumes a different aspect, and better than taking the 
Bie responsibilities and worries of a prosecution the threatened party bows to the 
ae: - official decision and accepts the ruling of the executive as final. It, therefore, 
becomes a!] the more incumbent upon public bodies that they should systema- 
tically discourage litigious spirit in their officials and display greater care in 
prosecuting individuals upon minor and trivial charges.” 


64. “About three months ago Mr. Mathradas, pleader, whois a Councillor 


1G : of the Hyderabad Municipal Corporation, reported 
He ie The Hyderabad (Sind) to the Board that the tomb situated by the sido of 
| » | Municipality and the the road in the proximity of the Trinot Police Sta- 
i ofa Muhammadan tion was an encroachment on the part of the 


Muhammadans whose motive was to gain unlawful 
wi cote Ay), Bee cone possession of the piece of land belonging to the 
‘ Municipality. The Municipal Board appointed a 
: select committee to enquire into the matter. The committee after careful 

enquiry reported to the General Board that the grave was not an encroach- 
ment, but existed from a long time. It was eventually decided that the — 
raised platform belonging to the grave should be demolished, leaving enly 

space of a few feet round it, that the Mussalman Mojdwar of the tomb aceaa 
be asked to prove in a Court that the grave was not an encroachment but 
existed there for a long time and that if he failed to do so within the time 
fee Piagh ‘She: es ah Board, the grave should be demolished. The 
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Mussalman Mojdwar, being buta beggar, could not go to the Court, and since 
the tomb had remained in the possession of the Mussalmans for a long time, 
the Mussalmans and the Mojdwar did not think it worth their while to go to 
the Court to prove their claim. They relied on the wholesome principle of the 
British Government that no one can demolish a tomb ad felt confident that 
the Municipality would reconsider their order and would let the grave stand 
there. After 6 months the proposition was once again laid before the Board. 
After a long discussion Mr. Mathradas came to the rescue of the Mussalmans 
proposing that the tomb should not be demolished, but the land whereon 
it was situated should be sold to the Mussalmans on moderate price.......... 
But at this time a question arose as to whether the Mojdwar would be able to 
pay the money required for its purchase, whereon Mr. Mathradas showed his 
readiness to pay a portion of the price from his own purse........... Two 
Mussalman Councillors unfortunately sided with the Hindus and generously 
undertook to pay the amount required for the purchase of the piece of land. 
But they little thought that the tomb which they knew was a shrine of a Pir 
could not be sold. IJtis a pity the Municipal Councillors have arrived at a 
decision which is sure to hurt the feelings of the Moslems of Hyderabad. It 
is hoped they will reconsider the matter and cancel their order.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


O fice of the Oriental T’'ranslator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 22nd June 1911. 
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127 | Sudharak ... ‘és ...| Poona gui ot we ss ...| Shrikrishn’ Chint&4éman Chitnis _... ...| 1,000 
128 |Sumant... ae ...| Karad (Satara) ...| Do. sia ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhépure; Hindu 100. 
(Saraswat Braéhman) ; 40. 
129 | Vichari_ ... en ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 400 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. : 
130 | Vijayi Mahratta ... ...| Kolhapur ... ciel WOGKIY — ons ...| Bhujangrao i¥ Gaekwad; Hindu 750 
| | (Maratha) ; 31. 
131 | Vinod ve eee .. | Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly .--| Dattatray’ Ramchandri Kulkarni ; Hindu 300 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 
132 | Vishranti ... ses Nes] SROURORY oes ...| Weekly ...  —_...! Ramdas Purmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28 400 
133 Vishvabandhu otis ...| Kolhapur ... ose) VUOQCRIY — cas .--| Balwant Krishna Pisal ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 400 
29. ee 
134 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... sd Monthly ... ---| Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 700 
(Gaud Sdéraswat) ; 22. 
135 Vrittasar... ae »».| Wai (Satara) Aa Weekly rae ---| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya’ ; Hindu (Kon- 300 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 
136 | Vyapari_... ace .--| Poona eee ea a sa .--| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
| man) ; 55. 
137 | Warkari ..- ae ...| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Fortnightly ---| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 300 
pur). | th Brabman) ; 35. 
PERSIAN. i 
138 | Eslab. “ee ois ...| Bombay ... «| Weekly ...| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 400 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 
SINDI. | 
139 | A'ftab-i-Sind er .»-| Sukkur (Sind) “) Weekly ... ...| Shams-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham 500 
madan (Abro) ; 44. | 
140 | Khairkhah-i-Sind...  ...| Larkhdna (Sind) ...} Do, va ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
(Khatri) ; 38. 
141 | Prabhét ...  ... «| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ..._...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45... 500 
142 | Sind Sudhér ...  ese| Karéchi (Sind) ...! Weekly ...—_...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 750 
1438 | Sind Kesari oe .--| Shikérpur (Sind) ...| Do. sia ...| Chelaéra4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
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Munshi Mahomed Amir Muhammadan 
Sunni) ; 50. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44 


Weekly Tukér4m Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu) 4,000 
(Jain) ; 30. 


Fortnightly Sital Prasdd ; Digamber Jain ; 40 1,000 


Weekly Vadilal Motilal Shah ; Dasa Shrimdli Jain ;| 1,100 
80. 


: “"Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the. 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. : 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List -of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S| or a’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (i = u% in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


"bean strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with 3, mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. ‘The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, .and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of E litor, — 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE : 
KONKANIM. 
444 | Echo a eek. a ee ok ss lesan ss 


ANGLO-SINDHI. 


58a | Trade Advertiser ... ...| sbikérpur ... | Weekly — ... ...| Khiaram Aildas Ahuja; Hindu; 45 «ot 2G 


SINDI. 


143a | Zemindar Gazette »+-| Mirpur Khas (Sind).| Weekly _... ...|Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sordarangani ; 600 
Hindu (Amil) ; 30. 


No. 82, the Editor of the Khojé Mitra is Bapubhai Parmanandas Parekh ; Hindu (Bania) ; 88; circulation 500. 

No, 44A, the Echo is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of the publisher. 

No. 64, the Cutch-Kesari has ceased to exist owing to the death of its Editor, printer and publisher. 

Nos. 83 and 97, the publication of the Karndtak Vrité and the Dharwér Vriit is temporarily suspended. | 


Nos. 105 and 113, the Kamgar Samdchér is incorporated with the Dnydn Prakdsh weekly edition and the Mumbdi 
Vaibhav with the Dnydn Prakash daily edition. 


Nos. 108 and 147 are published irregularly. | 

No. 117, the Pandhari Mitra‘is not published for the last few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff. ag ) 
No. 122, the publication of the Shri Shivaji Vijaya is temporarily suspended on account of plague at Shol4pur. | B 
No. 127, the present Editor of the Suthdrak is Hari Narayan Apte ; Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 43. 
No. 180, the Vijayi Maratha has ceased to exist on account of the bad health, &c., of the Editor. 

No. 145, the Mujfid-e-Rozgdr has ceasec to exist on account of financial difficulties, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


*1, “The Coronation of His Majesty King ‘George V.; which was 

_ awaited with keen expectancy for days and months 

The Coronation of His through the whole length and breadth of the British 
ig the King-Em- fmpire, has with God's grace passed off brilliantly 
liege-lord of vast dominions, which in geographical 
magnitude and the bulk of their population stand 
second to those of no other terrestrial monarch, King George was proclaimed 
on Thursday last the ruler of well-nigh the fifth part of the human race. 
The occasion was a joyous galaday for nations of as many castes, creeds, 
denominations and religions as thrive under the sun. The protector of 
myriads of people, the King of princes and potentates and the crowned head 
of an Empire which a kindly Providence has ordained to grow, King George 
has donned with regal ceremonials the crown of a monarch who stands pre- 
eminent among ruling sovereigns. Apart from his Oversea Dominions, 
India, his proudest possession in the Hast, is adequately wide and cosmo- 
politan to confirm him in the distinction of being acclaimed the greatest 
monarch of the day. The event of his Coronation was celebrated amidst 
universal invocation of benedictions for his long life and the permanent 
stability of his Empire which has brought happiness to the millions who pay 
him homage........... The Coronation of King George was marked with a 
complete unity of feeling between the subjects of the component units of his 
Kmpire who are drawn every day into a closer bond of federation.......... 
The reign of King George is harbingered by the goddess of peace, and may 
she always be in the vanguard of the advance of his country to power and 


glory.” 


June, Eng. cols. 


2. ‘A Chitpdvan Brahmin’ writes in the Indian Spectator :— Only 
a few Indians had the pleasure of witnessing the 
solemn Coronation ceremonies of day before yes- 
terday—ceremonies in every way worthy of the 
erand Empire the Crown of which our beloved Sovereign has now formally 
worn. But although the crores of His Majesty’s subjects could not be there 
to witness the function with their physical eyes, their spirit was there to 
submit their loyalty and allegiance at the foot of the Throne, with a speed 
ereater than that of electricity. What they could not witness physically, they 
did mentally. They all prayed to the Almighty to grant to their King- 
Emperor and his Consort long life, happiness and prosperity. They know 
that their gracious Sovereign and his Consort would always give them their 
sympathy and rule over them in a manner that should ensure to them justice 
and equality. Valuable as are the privileges which they already have received 
and will, in future, receive, as their qualifications increase, still more valu- 
able to them is this precious sense of sympathy, justice and equality. All, 
high and low, stand in need of these more than of privileges.......... His 
Majesty struck the key-note of sympathy in his historic Guildhall speech, ’ 
soon after his return from his Indian tour in 1905-06, as Prince of Wales, 
and he has recently expressed his wish that the money to be spent on caskets 
for addresses may be devoted to works of charity. In regard to the present 
to her from ladies bearing the name Mary, the Queen has intimated that 
the chegue sent to her will be utilised for charitable works. These are 
substantial proofs of sympathy. ‘Their forthcoming visit to this country 
is, by far, the best proof of their love of India. They are sure to 
be received with loyal enthusiasm. There was, in ancient India, a 
famous King named Dilipa. That immortal bard, Kalidas, in his well- 
known poem, Raghuvamsa, thus describes him :—‘ On account ‘of his provid- 
ing for the protection, maintenance and education of his subjects he became 
their father : their own fathers simply gave them birth.’ The ideal then was 
parental rule. Although educated people are now naturally aspiring to 
associate themselves, more and more, with their rulers in the work of admi- 
nistration, that is the ideal with the masses, even at present; and as their 
Majesties have become mdbdp to the people, father and mother of Their 


Indian. Spectator (7), 
24th June. 
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ubjects, their names isd baie’ to be household irene’ in. this vast empire. 
here is every promise of their becoming India’s mdbdp, so as to enable a 

ture Kalidis to describe them, as Dilipa was described. Long live our 

yperor |! ‘Empress e 


. “Side by side with the Dieckalion ceremony that took ‘pie in 
Westminster Abbey on Thursday last, the people 

oes ake 25th of India have celebrated the historic event by 
holding religious and secular gatherings, offering up 


‘prayers for the prosperity and happiness of Their Majesties, and for the long 


continuance of their reign. Different communities have vied with one 
another in expressing their loyalty to the Throne and invoking the blessings 
of Providence upon the Royal household. This is as it should be. English- 
men have reasons to be proud of the great and world-wide Empire they have 
built up. By a mysterious dispensation of Providence India’s fortunes are 
now linked up with those of that Empire. No thoughtful, experienced and 
well-read Indian can help admitting that it is, indeed, a wonderful HKmpire, 
unique in the history of the world, and exclaiming that ‘with all thy faults. 
I admire thee still.’ What made it so, what led to the absorption of India. 
in that Empire, what will conduce to its stability and moral greatness, what 
is to be India’s réle in the future history of that Empire, and what are the 
duties and responsibilities of the British Government and the people of 
India in shaping the final destiny of this vast and ancient country—these 
are profoundly difficult and important questions to answer. But one thing 
is certain. There is need of far-seeing and righteous statesmanship on the side 
of responsible Britons and Indians, though Government and their representa- 
tives must from the very necessity of their position lead the way and set 
an exalted example. Elsewhere we have quoted in full the remarkable 
speech which His Majesty as Prince of Wales delivered in 1905. It is full of 
kindly feelings towards the inhabitants of this land and shows what impor- 
tance His Majesty attaches tothe acquisition of first-hand knowledge of 
-England’s eastern dependency with a view to foster sympathy and brother- 
hood, and secure-a better understanding and a closer union of hearts between 
the Mother country and her Indian Empire. His Majesty rightly insisted in 
that memorable pronouncement upon tke importance of infusing sympathy 
into the administration, and we are giad his counsel has not gone in vain. 
Though it is very distressing and humiliating to find that afew demented 
fanatics have brought misfortunes upon India by their execrable creed of 
violence and lawlessness, Indians as a whole are staunch in their loyalty to 
the British Throne and are prepared to work out their destiny under British 
rule. It is shocking to note thaton the very eve of the Coronation an 
innocent and capable English officer was assassinated in Southern India, and 
an Indian Police officer shot the very next day in Bengal. All this is inexpres- 
sibly sad. But these stray incidents, though they cannot but be deeply 
deplored, are not a general feature of the Indian situation, and the demonstra- 


tions of loyalty that took place on Thursday last throughout India reveal in 


a very striking and gratifying manner the genuine attitude of the people as 
a whole, and furnish unimpeachable evidence of the feelings of loyalty and 
devotion in which Their Majesties and the British Government are held by 
them. With humble duty wereadily joinin the universal prayer that 
Providence may be pleased to vouchsafe long life and happiness to Their 
Majesties, shed the true glory of moral greatness on the British Government 
and its representatives and lead them and the people of India in the path of 
love and righteousness.”’ 


*4. “The Coronation was unique as the representatives of the Colonies 

and other dominions were present.in person to offer 

: prep. (i),  266b their fealty. Naturally the question arises as to 
the force, the power and the binding tie that animate 
these scattered portions of the British Empire in their feelings of devotion to 
the mother-country. What is it that holds together these distant members. in 
feelings -of loyalty to the British Throne? What is it that makes the 
Canadian and the Australian to bear towards the British Crown the same 


feelings which animate the most loyal subject of the realm? What is it that 
has changed the fierce South African Boer, who but a few years ago raised 
his fist against the Britisher, from an enemy into @ friend? The answer to 
these questions has often been given with a unanimous voice and that 
answer is that it is the privileges of British citizenship, the right to work out 
one’s prosperity and progress in the best way possible, that have to-day kept 
alive the allegiance of these distant members to the Throne. Freedom to 
work out one’s progress, local autonomy, in a word self-government—this is 
the cement which holds together the diverse parts....... To India the 
Coronation of His Majesty King George is an event of peculiar significance as 
being the enthronement of a King who has personally seen and visited the 
land and its people. His intention to announce his Coronation in person 
towards the close of the year at Delhi shows the high position in which His 
Majesty holds India to be. India is regarded as the brightest jewel in the 
British Crown. Though she is not to-day in the same position and does 
not possess an equal status with the other members of the British Empire, 

there is that solid assurance from Queen Victoria given in her Royal 
Proclamation, an assurance to which England may look with pride and on 
which India may rest hopeful of her future destiny under British guidance. 
In that Proclamation the noble Queen gave the assurances of equality in the 
following memorable words: ‘ We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our 
other subjects; and those obligations by the blessings of Almighty God, we 
shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfill.’ These pledges of equality have 
been repeated by His late Majesty King Edward and our present King. 

King George visited India as Prince of Wales, and the impression ‘left upon 
his mind he expressed in his famous Guildhall speech. In that speech he 
made a strong appeal for more sympathy: ‘I cannot help thinking from all 
I have heard and seen that the task of governing India would be made the 
easier, if we, on our part, infuse into it a wider element of sympathy.’ These 


are words true and full of vast import, and indicate a sound policy of govern- | 


ing India. The people of India, in whose loyalty aad devotion King George 
has great confidence, may rest as3ured that under a sympathetic King- 
Emperor like His Majesty the interests of India will be guarded with care 
and will be furthered with zeal. They may hope that under His Majesty’s. 
rule, the solemn pledges given by the British monarchs will be advanced to 
their fulfillment, and that the British Throne, * broad based upon the people’s 
will’ may remain unshaken and * make tke bonds of freedom wider yet ’.” 


5. ‘The wide-spread rejoicings and prayer-meetings and other enthu- © 


siastic demonstrations of loving loyalty with which 
the Coronation day was yesterday celebrated through- 
out India show with what unison does the pulse of 
India beat with that of Great britain in rendering 


Indu Prakdsh (42), 24th 
June, Eng. cols. ;and 22nd 
June ; Dnydn Prakash 


(40), 22nd June. heart's homage to the King-Kmperor and his worthy | 


partner in life and in the responsibilities of the 

empire. ‘he loyal acceptance of the fusion of India 
by her sons with the British empire will be still more conspicuously demon- 
strated on the occasion of the Coronation Durbar at Delhi in coming Decem- 
ber.’ [The Dnydn Prakash writes :—The memory of Victoria the Good is still 
cherished by the teeming millions of India and the Coronation of her grandson 
is bound to evoke feelings of loyalty in the heart of the people of India who 
regard their ruler as a representative of God. King Gavrge and Queen 
Mary when they visited India as Prince and Princess of Wales won the hearts 
of the people of India by their kindness and sympathy. Indians would, 
therefore, naturally pray for the long life of their King and Queen and for 
the prosperity ofthe empire. The Indu Prakdsh writes :—India has won many 
concessions and reaped many boons from the British Government and we have 
every hope that the reign of King George and Queen Mary will witness the 
enlargement of our political rights and the establishment of peace and pros- 
perity in India. ; 


6. “ To-morrow marks a great event in the history of the British Empire. 

cae This Empire can be justly called the greatest the 
aere: Revew (12), orld has seen since the beginning of history.......... 
India is one of the integral parts of the Empire and 

has played no insignificant = in the history of the British people. - Bae, too, 


con 2738—4 


ed into differe nincipalities and races. 
sipalities have disappeared and an ‘akaiost a map of India is now to 

ose races have } remained, but a unifying bond has come into being 
nter$wining the diff rent communities into one single whole, throbbing with 

Sentiments and feelings of a common citizenship and a common nationality. 
. The dread of sbi a marauders and internecine warfare has also disappeared, 
y ng pla 106 to a healthy longing for peace and progress and the development 
ety commerce and industry. All this and more can be written to the credit of 
the British Government, but the greatest advantage of all, we may call it the 
greatest boon, upon which the British public can well pride itselfis the impetus 
eta the British Government has given to the longing for social and political 
oe - emancipation and freedom from the worh-out traditions and conventions of 
the past. In short, the stirrings of nationalism, pregnant with so many 
- poaitbilibies and potentialities, are the precious privilege we have obtained 
from cur rulers. It is because of all these things that the Indian people have 
come to identify their interests with those of the British Empire and are the 
most loyal section of the subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor. To- 
morrow is the Coronation Day of the King-EKmperor of these vast dominions, 
and we all unite in expressing our deep and heartfelt wishes for a long, 
successful and happy reign.” 


7. The papers noted in the margin write enthusiastically on the 
subject of the rejoicings occasioned throughout 
Bombay Samachar (61), India by the Coronation in England and endeavour 
22nd June; Jdm-e-Jam- to  outyie one another in testifying to the sense of 
shed (28), Zand June; joyalty and devotion with which the whol 
Sdnj Vartamdn (86), 22nd /0Y@lty and devotion with whic e whole country 
June; Akhbdr-e-Soudd- has been throbbing and pray with one voice that 
gar (18), 22nd June; Their Majesties may be spared to enjoy a long and 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm (58),22nd prosperous reign. [The Bombay Samédchdr lays 
June; Political Bhomiyo — particular stress upon the special interest taken by 
(72), 23rd June; Shri His Majesty George V in carrying the scheme of 


| a —— Bde Bd a9), reforms through the House of Lords, and regards it 


Oe : 99nd June: Kaira Varta- %% ® Sign of special royal favour, which it hopes may 
Ne mdn (65), 21st June. continue. It trusts that in commemoration of the 
ae Coronation Durbar ai Delhi if primary education is 


made free and compulsory and Provincial Legisiative Councils made independent 
of Imperial control in matters of revenue, His Majesty will earn the sincere 
blessings of the Indian people. The Jdm-e-Jamshed enlarges upon the hold His 

—e Majesty personally has upon the minds of the Indian people irrespective of 
differences which have been drowned on this the most joyous occasion, 
and discusses how fervently His Majesty is revered. The Sdnj Vartaman 
writes :—Under the cool shade of the Empire, United India is coming 
into existence. How all classes of people have been attached to the Crown 
will be shown by the fact of their regarding the Coronation day as one of 
their great religious festivals and uniting in sending forth loud prayers to the 
Almighty to shower His choicest blessings upon Their Majesties. The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar testifies to the qualities of head and heart of Their 
Majesties and wishes that they may long adorn the throne of England. | 
The Akh’ dr-e-Islim, the Political Bhomiyo, the Shri Sar yajt Vyay, the Deshe 
Mitra and the Kaira. Vartamdn also give vent to their joy and their feelings 
of admiration for heir Majesties and pray that their rule over India will be 
long and prosperous. | 


; 3 : 
i " “BAe 


—— 8. The auspicious morn of Thursday the 22nd June will bring 
18 | happiness and joy to the people of England. It will 
Gujardti (24), 18th be a day of rejoicing for the subjects of the British 
ane a {> St Empire, and India will witness the advent of the 
(26), (160, June: Hind rule of the third British King. The whole country 
Vijay (56), Olek Tuna wishes that the rule of His Majesty George V may be 
glorious and be the means of overwhelming its 

people with happiness. Huge preparations are going on for the Durbar that 
is to be held at Delhi where no Coronation ceremony is to be performed but 
“ht ? the King-Emperor will appear with thé @rown on his head which is estimated 
a to cost nine lakhs. - It is said. this crown will be broken up the next day. To 
ee the orthodox Indian nation this idea seems inauspicious and it wishes that 
th enn might be allowed to remain intact in the toshdkhdna. Though the 
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Government of India is being carried on after the fashion of the British admi- 
nistration, yet the Indian nation is asked to look upon the King as the image 
of God as laid down in the Shdstras and not to disobey His commandments. 
But those who say this forget the twofold character of the method of 
administration. fo long as the rel&tions between the ruler and the ruled do 
not resemble those subsisting between father and son as in days of yore, 
it is but natural that no attention will be paid to the effort made to 
induce the Indians to obey and believe in Shdstric commandments. If after 
the Coronation Durbar some clear line of policy.is laid down, there is not 
the least doubt that the people will be closely attached to the Government. 
It has often been asked what benefits would accrue to the people from the 
Coronation Durbar in India. Would some new privileges, new liberties be 
conferred or would some taxes be abolished? As the King personally enjoys 
no independent powers, it is impossible for him to carry out his wishes, 
if any. That he would surely do his best is apparent from the recent 
announcement that His Majesty would be much pleased if the large 
amounts generally expended towards the purchase of caskets to contain the 
addresses could be utilised towards some benevolent objects. It is impossible 
to adequately feel grateful to His Majesty for this kind thought. One step 
further will be appreciated still more. Acting upon the advice of his Coun- 
cillors in India and the officials at Home, if His Majesty does any act which 
would commemorate his name for ever like that of the gracious Queen Victoria 
his name will ever remain carved on the hearts of the high and the low in India. 
[In conclusion, the paper bitterly complains that orders for the Durbar 
should have been placed with English firms and no encouragement 
should have been given to Indian art as was done by Lord Curzon in 1903. 
The Pdrst writes :—India shares in no small degree the joys and rejoicings of 
the occasion. Though she will have to wait for the shower of royal gifts, it is 
the bounden duty of her people to congratulate the King-Kmperor upon this 
festive occasion and wish that his reign may be glorious, prosperous and 
peaceful throughout the Kmpire. The Gujardtt Punch hopes that His 
Majesty’s plea for greater sympathy in the administration of India will be 
pushed still further than has hitherto been done and with the granting of minor 
concessions like that of the liberty of the press in commemoration of the 
Coronation, the claims of the Indtans will be gradually advanced so that during 
the august rule of His Majesty India may come to enjoy the boon of Colonial 
self-government. ‘The Hind Vyay writes in a similar strain.]| 


9. ‘Nothing can be more fitted for the successful celebration of the 
Coronation day than offering prayers to the Sovereign 
Gujardti Punch (26), of Sovereigns, whose blessings He pours upon kings, 
18th June, Eng. cols. . nations and individuals, by Hindus, Muhammadans, 
: Buddhists, Jains, Parsis, Christians and others in their 
respective places of worship and invoke His blessings upon Their Majesties 
and upon the lands they rule. It is satisfactory to find that the Local 
Governments have announced the holding of Divine service in their 
respective head-quarters. Let us offer our humble prayers to the Lord of the 
universe on the 22nd of June to bestow His choicest blessings upon Their 
Majesties, and let us ring the air with the sky-rending cries of ‘God save the 
King and the Queen,’ with feasting and rejoicing.” 


10. “ His Majesty the King-Empearor has expressed a desire that the 
addresses of welcome to be presented to him in the 
His Majesty's com- gourse of his Indian tour should not be enclosed in 
mands addresses of gxnensive caskets, but the money voted for such 
Praja Bandhu (34), caskets by different bodies should be dévoted to 
18th June, Eng. cols. charitable purposes instead. ‘This decision shows an 
amount of considerateness on the part of His 

Majesty, and we are sure it will not fail to give satisfaction to all and should 
result in deterring public bodies from undergoing extravagant expenditure for 
caskets. We do not think any expensive casket is needed to convince His 
Majesty of the deep and heart-felt loyalty of the people of India towards the 
British Crown as well as towards the sacred person of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, since more than ample evidence of it has already come forth in the 


ba ahaa ‘Goines’ a! further ‘proof of His 

cin’ an 1 “sy pathy for his poor Indian subjects. While 

Mayjest i the Kin g-Emperor for this decision we trust that it’ 
g me é 2 effect in the quarters concerned.” 


ee ae i Majesty the King-Emperor “has given a fresh éxample of his 


eee - golicitude for the good of his subjects and his 
‘Seah Pritt (108), 18th simplicity and nobility of character by issuing orders 
June. that no presents be given to him either at the. 
ant a ~ Coronation at Delhi Durbar by any individual or. 
society and that addresses from corporations and public bodies should not be 
enclosed in costly caskets. ‘The order with respect to giving of presents 
seems to be restricted to British subjects only and Native States are 
not mentioned init. We would, therefore, very much like the point to be 


clear as to whether Native Chiefs can or cannot give presents at the 
ensuing Durbar. | 


12. We hope His Majesty the King-Emperor will be graciously pleased 
to favourably consider the petition that is being 
Prayer for the stop- signed by thousands of Indians praying His Majesty 


age of cow slaughter In tg prohibit the slaughter of kine for the use of 
ndia from the date of the 


Delhi Durb British soldiers in India from the cay of the Delhi 
Dei veg Durbar. India is pre-eminently an agricultural 
yin Prakdsh (Al), 

Ast June. country and the importance of milch cattle to its 
teeming millions is self-evident. The suggestion of 

importing beef from Australia in refrigerators is not beyond the pale of 
possibility. Weare glad to say that the Advocate of India favours the 
principle of cow-protection. Should His Majesty grant the _ the name. 
of George V will be immortalised in India, 


*13, “The question which is on everybody’s lips is whether Mr. Ashe’s 
: murder was the outcome of anarchist conspiracy or 
The Tinnevelly and whether it was local and non-political in its origin and 
Mymensingh outrages. motive. One report in the Madras papers says that 
ae ee the assassin was once % Police officer at Satur and that’ 
(6), 25th June. | : 
he was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment by 
Mr. Ashe on the charge of corruption and had been released only a few days 
before the murder, If this be correct, motives of revenge would seem sufficient. 
fo account for the crime. But Jater reports state that incriminating 
correspondence has been discovered at the murderer’s house in Shencottah 
near Travancore. A considerable section of the public is inclined to the 
opinion that the anarchists, in and out of the country, are siraining every 
nerve to do something to signalise their persistence in the Coronation year. 
The murder of a Police officer at Mymensingh at about the same date as 
the Maniyachi crime is taken to lend support to this belief. Whatever 
might have been the motive of the assassin, it is clear that he copied his 
method from the murderers whose anarchist associations had been already 
proved. We are afraid that there is no other hypothesis possible for the 
time being than that the anarchists are busy at work. The opinion may 
have to be revised in the light of fuller information, but for the present 
it is prudent as well as safe to proceed on it. We have seen nothing more 
untimely, inept and unstatesmanlike than the attack of the Times of London 
on the Bengal High Court and the Government of India in its comments 
on the Maniyachi tragedy. Every man who knows the real state of public 
feeling in the country knows that Government are in an immensely stronger 
position to-day than they ever were to deal with anarchic outbreaks, and that 
this is directly due to the wise liberality of the policy of Government which 
the Times stigmatises as weakness and whitewashing, and the judicial 
serenity which “has been displayed by the Bengal High Court. There is not 
a High Court in India which enjoys a reputation for greater. strength than 
the High Court of Calcutta. There must have been great rejoicing in the 
anarchist camp at the Zmes’ demand for ‘strong measures’ which really 
means indiscriminate oppression, for that is really what anarchists seek to 
bring aptiat. The. utmost efforts of the anarchist conspirators’ cannot bring 


EY Saat ig? tee. Abe. 
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about any organised jousinibivtity, ~Government have greatly strengthened their 
‘position in, the) country by:their manner as much as by their measures, the 
economic. conditions have. never been more satisfactory, ‘and there is a 
general diffusion of warmth and good-will induced by expectations formed of 
the forthcoming Imperial Durbar at Delhi. Sporadic cases here and there 
are possible, and no amount of organisation or ingenuity can wholly succeed 
‘in preventing a desperate ruffian from_carrying out his fell purposein a 
country so vast as ours. But still nothing should be left undone to guard 
even against such a contingency............It can no longer be said that 
anarchist crimes are the outcome of afree Press. ‘T’he Press has been brought 
under the most effective control, and of public meetings there have been none 
of any note since the passing of the Seditious Meetings Act. In spite of 
these measures, we have this murder in: Maniyachi followed by that of a 
Police Inspector in Mymensingh. The one point which Government ought 
to have considered long ago is as to the means whereby the anarchists are 
able to get arms in spite of the Arms Act. Some of these are imported, but 
surely not all. Is it possible that there are persons belonging to the exempted 
classes who are not overscrupulous in the matter? In any case, it is evident 
that an Arms Act which applies to all without exception is administratively 
as well as politically desirable. We believe that responsible pedple do not 
care to have the particular privilege of possessing arms without license 
which is liable to abuse at the hands of unworthy individuals.” 


*14,. “ These crimes are unhappily easy to commit, and fanaticism, aided 
Pars; (33) 95th June by firearms, 1s almost irresistible. But a more ridi- 
Eng. cols ’ culous and criminal form of fanatici8m there never was. 
ioe A man is perfectly free to disapprove of the present 
form of Government in India, but the worst Government is better than anarchy, 
and the murder of officials because they fulfil the duties of their office leads 
nowhere but to anarchy. Suppose (if we may suppose an impossibility) 
these fanatics effected a successful revolution and established swadeshism 
rampant. ‘They would have taught their lesson, and the fate of the 
British official to-day would be to-morrow the fate of every Indian official 
‘who failed in the task of pleasing everybody. We had hoped that this cancer 
had been excised from the body politic of India. It has been suggested that 
the exemption from the operation of the Arms Act which Kuropeans in India 
enjoy has been responsible in some measure for the ease with which 
conspirators have been enabled to arm themselves. As a rule this would 


simply be through the fraudulent use of a Huropean name in making a pur-— 


chase. In Burma, however, a case was reported iast week of a Hurasian 
actually lending a pistol to dacoits. Considering the amount of trouble that 
-has been caused through the illicit possession of weapons, it would be better 
to abolish such undefinable and loosely working exemptions. If pistols were 
only allowed to regular licensees, the number of the weapons endorsed on the 
license, and if the weapon had to be produced annually at the renewal of 
the license, the anarchist would find his field of operations narrowed.” 


15. “ The whole of India is shocked with horror at what appears to be 

the recrudescence of anarchical forces. ‘he assas- 

: 9,  sinations in cold blood of the Collector Mr. Ashe at 
let enies memes SP Tinnevelly, and of a Bengal Police Inspector at 
- Mymensingh are the manifestaticns of the poison 

which has entered this country as it has done in so 

many other countries and which is hard to be eradicated from the land. A 
constant vigilance and a persistent campaign are required to fight this rank 
discase.......... The Government of India presided over by His Excellency 
Lord Hardinge will show, we hope, discrimination between the acts of a 
few and the feelings of the many. The mass of the Indian people is loyal to 
the core and kas given sufficient evidence of this in the feelings of genuine 
joy with which the welcome is accorded to the proposed Royal visit. Let 
not the Government be swayed by cries of vengeance, let them by all means 
stamp out sedition and anarchy, but let them acknowledge and appreciate the 
deep-seated loyalty of the ne A and help forward the advancement by all 


means in its power. By the bye, is ita mere accident that two murders 


occur simultaneously in fo soch distant Blanes & like © ‘Tinnevelly: and .My- 
mensingh ?”' | : 
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been &° mere ‘accident that the assassination of a 
Collector in Southern India and of a Police officer in 
Rastern Bengal took place when every one was talk- 
"ing of His Majesty the King-Emperor’s Coronation. 
‘iicalae coincidence of such crimes sometimes suggests that anar- 


rh may be desirous of impressing the world with a sense of their activity 
by its chronological association with auspicious occasions.......... It appears 
that the assassination of the Collector was preceded by the distribution of an 


inflammatory seditious pamphlet, we are not told in how many places. These 
murders at any other time would have called forth severe comments from the 
Times. Perpetrated as they were when every one in England was thinking 
and talking of the Coronation, we are not surprised that the Thunderer has 
raised his voice to.a higher pitch than usual and lavished his condemnation 
in all directions, and particularly on the Calcutta High Court. What had 
Vanchi Aiyer of Shencottah to do with the Calcutta trials? He did not 
expect to obtain pardon or release. He blew out his own brains. Distressing 


‘as the situation is, newspaper fulminations cannot be less irritating to the 


authorities.” 


17. ‘One more dastardly outrage and that at a most untoward time 
imaginable! But to the political lunatics must be 
Ping a gory (42), 20th entirely foreign such considerations as that we are 
ee on the very eve of the Coronation in London, that 
India is busy preparing to give a lovingly loyal reception to the King-Emperor 
and Empress coming personally to announce their coming to the throne, 
that accepting with grace the Reforms. India is doing her best to utilise best 
the concessions obtained and qualifying rapidly for further constitutional 
progress, or even that owing to the calm political outlook, a reduction of the 
Military expenditure is seriously under contemplation. To the anarchist 
these and similar other considerations are as naught—in fact the calmer the 
times, the better he thinks them to be for startling and outraging the moral 
conscience of the world........... We yet do not know the full facts of the 
motive and a melancholy psychological interest must attach to the fact that 
it is after the lapse of three years since the Tinnevelly and Tuticorin riots 
and trials, that this outrage takes place.” [he paper makes similar remarks 
in its vernacular columns and appeals to Government not to allow such 
outrages to affect adversely the new epoch of confidence between the rulers 
and the ruled in India which is just dawning.| 


18. ‘ Before we had time to recover from the shock of the brutal murder 
of Mr. Ashe, Collector of Tinnevelly, we have the 
misfortune to record another shocking and dastardly 
outrage just perpetrated in unhappy DONE... 1.00. 
Let us hope that this outrage, and the one which 
occurred in the Madras Presidency, so far off as they 
have occurred from one another, do not indicate a fresh recrudescence of 
organised anarchist outrages, which seemed to have abated for a time and pro- 
mised a total disappearance in the near future. But whatever it be, there can 
be no doubt that these two outrages following each other in quick succession have 
terribly broken hopes, rudely awakening society out of the lull of fond anti- 
cipations of a final exit of the gaunt, repulsive spectre of the assassin and the 
murderer from India. All expected that the clemencies of the Bengal High 
Court and Government would impress even the stony heart of the anarchist. 
seseseeee The perversity of the cult of the bomb and the revolver seems, how- 
ever, to be absolutely reason-proof. It is difficult to know whose wondering 
admiration the anarchist seeks to evoke by his fell deeds, knowing as he must 
know full well that the overwhelming majority of his countrymen abhor his 
existence and his deeds. The Crown of Martyrdom he shall never get; no 
murderer has got it; no assassin in any country has found an honourable place 
in history. And as for his country, alas! he is ruining hér cause and bringing 
untold miseries on her people, directly and indirectly, by this ‘ pseudo- 
patriotism ’ of the unrighteous bullet and dark, devilish, cowardly murder.” 


| 19. “The worst and most deplorable resalt of re kind of dastardly out- 

, rages which have taken place in Tinnevelly and 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 9204 Mymensingh is probably the nervous loss of all sense 
of proportion amongst the fire- eaters of the Jingo 


Indu Prakash (42), 21st 
June, Eng. cols. 
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school of politicians. Amongst these the London Times occupier, owing to 
its influence, if not rancour, the premier place. As expected, it has come forth 
with a political tirade, with the Bengal High Court’s judgments in certain 
political cases and the Tinnevelly and Mymensingh murders for its texts....... 
A more sweeping condemnation of Government and the judiciary of India 
cannot be imagined and if the Zmes would have its way it would evidently 
have an Act passed whereby Indian Courts would be compelled to convict every 
one the Indian Police place before them as accused in at least political 
cases.......... May we tell the Zmes and those of its line of thinking that a 
policy of the kind they advocate can have only one end—the end, we mean 
of multiplying tenfold those conditions which give birth to the political anar- 
chist and of widening tenfold the recruiting circle of morbid souls out of 
which he develops. We are glad that the Daily News has seen things rightly 
and effectively replied to the Tames. It hits the nail right in pointing out that 
the root of the evil, the principal and the central cause of the muddle is the 
incapacity and incompetence of the police and the law officers, whose duty it 
is to see that to the Courts, at least, no cases should come, which rest mainly 
on unrighteous: Police manipulations........... In these doings and not in the 
general political situation of the day, must we, we are afraid, in part at least, 
discover the etiology of the political assassin of the latest type. The regular 
‘independence and absolute swardjya’ societies of tive years back have, we 
believe, been all swept away and the members hunted out. Whence do these 
new assassins spring up? Government must carefully enquire. We would 
ask the responsible authorities to ascertain if any new provocations are 
RIVOR. oie. It should never be forgotten that side by side with diabolical 
preachers are objective facts—general or personal wrongs—which those with 
Satanic cunning use for seducing maudlin sentimentalists into the ways of 


20. “ The perpetration of another political crime in connection with, t'1e 
Daily Telegraph (3) administration of the law bears sad witness to the 
yOth Tone gTOP ’ fact that those who administer it and those who carry 
out its behests have a difficult task to perform. ‘The 
Tinnevelly murder is evidently connected with political crime, and the death 
of Mr. Ashe, I.C.8., the result of political agitation........... The fact that 
the murder took place at the present time, on the eve of the Coronation of the 
King-Emperor, adds yet another note of sadness to the event. The poli- 


tical riots with which Mr. Ashe was concerned and in which he punished the © 


rioters took place some two or three years ago, which raises a doubt whether 
the conspirators would, if they meditated revenge, delay it for such an uncons- 
cionable time. If it was a matter of personal grudge it is hoped that it will be 
made clear. The murderer’s mouth is silent for ever; had he been taken 
alive some facts might have come to light.......... One unfortunate 
circumstance in connection with political crime is the tendency on the 
part of weak-minded young fellows to emulate and imitate such crimes.......... 
We trust that should there be evidence of a conspiracy in this case, it will be as 

successfully unravelled as was the conspiracy in the Jackson case, and justice 
done. That such crimes will intimidate British officers from doing their duty 
in these cases we do not for a moment believe. ‘lhey are at most useless, 
senseless crimes, hatched by agitators, and involving the loss of young bright 
lives and the wrecking of promising careers without any tangible result.” 


*21. “ The haunting spirit of foul murder of the white man in authority 

of 4 (97). 25th has at last reached the one Presidency that had 
— P ~ (27), 49th remained uncontaminated by this kind of crime. 
ia a The dastardly deed of Shankara alzas Vanji Iyer of 
Shencottah at Maniyachi has sent a thrill of horror throughout the country. 
This Tinnevelly tragedy once more makes all right-thinking and law-abiding 
Indian subjects of the King-Emperor to hang down their heads in sorrow 
with the deepest loathing for the assassin. The cowardly deed of the 
murderer, who took his own life as a complement of the tragedy, may, un- 


fortunately, have far-reaching results, if the English and the Anglo-Indian - 


Press fail to exercise restraint and clamour for yet more repressive measures 
in India. With all the best endeavours of the ruling classes to be just and to 
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1@8 temper and a Aitkleceiror of judg- 
Det ad, for probe are: all human. ‘In the same 
thous ‘that are just beginning to think and ‘to aspire, it is 
possible ‘to: ‘eome “geross: fanatios who cannot see things in their proper 

ropértions.:. ‘Whe one universal panacea ofthe ‘tomahawk Press’ for these 
regrettable occurrences is coercion, as if the limits of all reasonable ccercion 
| at the hands of a Christian and civilised Government’had not been reached.”’ 


ae, When it was time to forget unpleasant incidents a new shock has 
startled the whole of India, and again the cry of 
ee. ed ) unrest, sedition, anarchy and ‘murder ‘has resounded 
Jdm-e-Jamshed — (28), on all sides. The murder of a Collector in the 
20th June; Sdnj-Varta- Madras Presidency. followed by another of a Sub- 
mdn (36), 21st June; Tosnector of Police at M l ficient + 
Hind : Vijay. (56), 20th pector of Police a ymensingh is sufficient to 
tapaat June; Political Bhomiyo. disturb the public peace. It is impossible to 
Bil) (72), 28rd June. gauge the motives which actuate the perpetrators 
eae sie of such crimes. If in a fit of revenge they 
ae | ' do such wicked deeds it is our duty to show 
Beak. our contempt for their revengeful spirit. If their object is to frighten other 
pie : Government officers and to prevent them from the discharge of their duties we 
th can only deplore their lack of sense. Again, if they count upon being reckoned 
} as patriots or heroes we cannot but show contempt for their cowardice. 
Are these political crimes the outbursts of insanity? Do not these 
wretched deceitful persons know in what evil circumstances they place 
i the entire country and all loyal subjects? It is the more regrettable that 
i these sinful crimes. should have occurred on such a joyous occasion. 
| Let the authorities be assured that the feelings of contempt of the 330 
: millions of people have been roused against these culprits, that they fully 
real ; sympathise with the deceased aid would lend sincere support in every 
tel | measure of Government to crush such movements. [The Sdnj Vartamdn 
ae writes :—The Madras Presidency which was hitherto free from such dis- 
Flay 14 graceful occurrences needs now to be awake, and to endeavour to wash away 
the blot by helping.Government in the matter. The effects of this deplorable 
is incident were still fresh when a Police Sub-Inspector was murdered by un- 
ae known hands at Mymensingh. ‘These two occurrences happening during the 
et Coronation week have spread a deep gloom over the country. They have 
shown that. the anarchists are still scattered over the country without being 
affected in the least by any measures of Government. ‘There are no two 
He aoe Opinions regarding the necessity of suppressing the anarchists, but it is not 
ae just that several Anglo-Indian papers should be unnerved at such incidents 
a and should recommend the adoption of stringent measures. We are surprised 
i that they should have gone the length of declaring the Calcutta High Court 
) unfit. Such remarks naturally cause resentment to the minds of the Indians. 
The Hind Vyay writes :—The murder of such a popular official is a blot on the 
|| people of Tinnevelly, nay, a thorn in the path of those who have been 
| |! | lawfully fighting for their just privileges. Some mad visionaries have brought 
. ae down a calamity upon the country, and their anarchical deeds have placed 
ae | the loyal people in a queer predicament. It.is no wonder that the confidence 
ha. ||. | | . of Government may beshaken. ‘The Political Bhomzyo deplores the incidents 
Bi . and observes:-—We still hold to our opinion that there is no peace in the 
et) country. Hverything is. quiet so long as there is no occasion or opportunity. 
Those am are marked down for the occasion do not allow an opportunity 
to slip. 


_ #23. “The dastardly murder of Mr. Ashe, the Collector of Tinnevelly, has 

| ~ filled the whole country with horror and indignation. 

Rast Goftdr (35), 25th. The simultaneous murder of the Police Inspector in 

June, Eng. cols. Bengal prompts us to look for the motives of the 

foul deed in the work of the anarchists. We have 

been often told that anarchism has come to stay in India, but we least feared 
a recrudescence of its nefarious activities in the present quiet state of 

‘the country. Perchance, the anarchists found in the lull which now 

ae ‘prevails ever where 1 in India a sinful temptation to break the peace, and the 
ar. UN | ‘doleful tragedies of the last week show that the’ Police cannot be too alert and 
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cautious in their search for anarchist organisations. As in all previous crimes 
of this character the murders in the two Presidencies have been committed 
by means of revolvers which show that surreptitious traffic in fire-arms is not 
sufficiently guarded against.” 


24. Itis natural that all peace-loving men should deplore the murder 
of a high Huropean official like Mr. Ashe in the 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), Madras Presidency which has so long been quite 
20th June; Khdndesh free from such outrages, especially ata time when 
aaeee (109), 19th June; the minds of all Indians were looking hopefully 
tkhitsak (92), 21st f oo aa eas 
June; Prakdsh (119), orward to the visit of Their Royal Majesties to 
915¢ June. India, and were confident that the page of anarchic 
outrages had been definitely turned for ever in the 
history of this country. The suicide of the murderer having barred all 
venues of investigation into the matter for the present it shows a serious lack 
of the sense of responsibility on the part of certain newspaper writers to 
invest the crime with a political aspect and to make definite statements 
prejudicial to a particular community. Whatever may be tha motive under- 
lying the murder of Mr. Ashe, the event is exceedingly deplorable. It has 
broken the peace that was being re-established in the country and has come 
down as a bolt from the blue at a tims when the gulf between the official & 
classes and the public was being gradually bridged over. [The Khdndesh i 
Vaibhav writes :—It is certainly unfortunate that such an outrage should have fee 
taken place when the political atmosphere of India had been completely | ee 
cleared up. The Chikitsak makes similar remarks. The Prakdsh writes :— es 
Though a few persons might commit outrages, that does not affect the loyalty Be: 
of the great mass of the Indian people in the least. ‘We are confident that by 
celebrating to-morrow’s auspicious Coronation day with great ecldt they would 
manifest their utter horror of the outrage. | 


29. Quite an extraordinary Imperial festival is baing held in London, 
the pivot of the British Empire. It isin connection be 
The Imperial Conter- with the Coronation of George V and many Princes . 


wae st (107) 20th and representatives of all nations of the world have }t 
Jawa. gathered in London for the purpose. We consider 


the Imperial Conferenco to be the most notable event pe 
of all the celebrations in connection wit]: the Coronation. England is not | 
threatened with invasions just at present. But it is taking steps to meet 
that emergency. Nobody thinks that Kngland is moved by love of peace in 
her negotiations with China and Japan and her encouragement to the young 
Turks and to the Muhammadans in general. They are after all foreigners. 
Nearer to Kngland than them are Americans. But they are engrossed in their 
own problems and they have no colonising ambition. Thereis no likelihood 
that there will be any clash of Anglo-American interests. The Colonies, 
however, are the best well-wishers of England. They are more closely 
related by blood-relation to Kngland than America. They are scattered far 
and wide and they are deficient in military strength. It is both to the 
interest of England and the Colonies that they should stick to each other 
because they are both afraid of foreign invasions. ‘The British Empire is one 
worth taking pride in. But the very huge extent of it lays itopen to danger. 
Sir Charles Dilke gave expression to the same opinion and held that in case 
of a foreign invasion, India would be lost, Colonies would become inde- 
pendent and only poor old England would be crushed. The circumstances do 
not seem to have improved since then. ‘T’he Anglo-German hatred is becom- 
ing more keen day by day and both England and Germany are enyaged in 
increasing their armaments. But England is happy in her Colonial relations. 
The South African War was followed by a grant of swardjya and conciliation 
was effected with the Boers. England is not doubtful of the love of the 
Colonies for the mother country. ‘lhe magic of swardjya has effected this 
change. Jingland is trying to keep the premiers of the Colonies contented 
and we feel amused at the sight. One is tempted to ask :—‘Is this the same 
England which treated the Colonies with contempt in the eighteenth century 
and taxed them as it liked, trampled them under foot and held petitioners to 
be rebels ? EHnglandis now ready to fawn on the Colonies!’ [The paper pro- 
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‘ofthe Itsparil Quintersiios and writes ‘] 
und in the Imperial Conference. The bureaucrat 
eaucrats, the Secretary of State, represented India at the Conference, 
purely Satan question was discussed atits meetings. Poor came | 


aes “Who is ‘to care for her in the bustle of the Imperial Conference ? 


"26, « Lord Crewe made a bold defence at the Imperial Conference, of 
end India and its cause.......... His was a brave utter- 
~ ‘Rdst Goftdr (35), 25th. ance, and the country will feel indebted to the 
June, Eng. cols. _ Secretary of State who pressed their claim «ith such 
vehemence of language and feeling.......... The 
martial element of the Indian population was best represented at the Corona- 
tion by the contingent of those brave men whose ‘ dark bearded faces, upright 
carriage and strange and rich uniforms’, Reuter says, ‘excited roars of 
applause ’ from the multitude who witnessed the Royal procession in London. 
lf the Ministers and the leading statesmen and politicians of the Colonies 
were freely invited at the Delhi Durbar as India’s guests, the impression 
which their visit would leave in their minds would be enduring, and they 
would regard India and its countrymen with less of that irreverence which 
has marked their treatment of their Indian fellow- subjects. ‘Lhe expenses 
incurred on their entertainment would not have been borne in vain, for when 
they return home they will carry with them impressions which will be India’s 
lasting gain and the gain of the Colonies themselves and of the Empire. 
Personal interview with the leading members of the official bureaucracy and 
with the prominent exponents of Indian opinion will convince them of the 
bitter feeling which the differential treatment of the Indian has excited in 
this country.” 


*27. “The Imperial Conference wound up with an appeal from Lord 
Crewe for better treatment of Indians in the Colonies. 
Pérsi (33), 25th June, It was not a very vigorous appeal...... There was no 
Eng. cols. reference to the barbarities and to the administration 
of the Jaw in unjustifiable ways. Lord Crewe admit- 
ted that a free interchange of subjects wry bal the Empire was impossible. 
sseocesee HG WAS even prepared to meet the Colcnial delegates half-way by 
suggesting that their difficulties were not understood in England and he pro- 
mised to put their doings in as favourable a light as possible in India. He 
also asked them to try and appreciate the depth of feeling that their doings 
had caused in India. This would be all very well if India were a free agent, 
but as if is, Lord Crewe’s advice only adds insult to injury. Why should the 
Colonies care a rap for the feeling in India, when they know that India has no 
means of retaliation, even to the extent of raising a tariff wall and when the 
India Office only stands helplessly and asks them to understand one another ? 
And for the Secretary of State to stand at the closed gates vainly crying Indian 
virtues only adds to the indignities that India suffers.” 


28.. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale withdrew his motion for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to examine public expendi- 


Indian Military expen- ture, because the Finance Member gave the assur- 


dituta. ance that Government would try to effect proper 
Kaiser-i-Hind (29), economy in various departments §without the 
18th June. help of such a Committee. Ths’ Viceroy also 


agreed to this. And further the stat fement was 
confirmed by Lord Morley also. At present the opium trade with China 
having been stopped a loss of six crores has been incurred in th2 revenue. 
This was the reason why the Honourable Mr. Gokhale brought forward 
the motion which seems likely to bear good fruit in the near future. 
The Times has published a rumour that the Indian Government have 
resolved to reduce the Indian Army and the expenditure in connection with 
it. The paper expresses its anxiety in this connection and considers this 
policy of Government to be tantamount to trifling with the safety of India. 
From this it appears that the Government of India must be thinking of 
applying the shears to its Military expenditure. Lord Curzon’s administra- 
tion will ‘always be remembered for lavishness of expenditure in the Militaiy 
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and other public Departments of Government. He paid no attention to the 
Increase of expenditure. He filled up posts in India with Englishmen on 
high salaries and created new posts of high salaries for Englishmen. Taking 
all these things into consideration the resolution of Lord Hardinge to examine 
the public expenditure and to curtail it where necessary cannot but be 


considered to be advantazeous to the people. It seems natural that he 


should have begun with the Military Department. Our army is larger than 
we want. ‘l'his can be seen from the several cases in which it was spared in 
order to render service in other parts of the Empire. It is a matter 
for pride that India is thus given Military importance. But why should 
our country alone bear the enormous expenditure of the Indian Army which 
has been increased to meet calls in other parts of the Empire? By the 
terms of the treaty with Japan and Russia our local Military wants have 
been much reduced. ‘The fear of Russian invasion on Herat exists no more 
and the attacks on the Frontiers are ceasing. Our alliance with the Amir of 
Kabul is growing more and wore firm. Owing to these substantial reasons it does 
not seem incredible that Government are going to turn a new page in connec- 
tion with their Military policy. While speaking of the Military expenditure 
of India, our attention cannot but be directed towards the Government 
policy of keeping able natives from high Military posts. ‘Though the hope held 
out by Lord Curzon that high Military posts would be conferred on Indians has 
been blasted, still the Indian public watch with eager eyes the administration 
of Lord Hardinge to see whether anything is likely to be done in connection with 
the matter. High responsible posts have been given to natives in the adminis- 
trative and revenue departments and they have not proved themselves inferior 
to, or less fit than, Kuropeans. Then why should not proper consideration be 
given to the natives in connection with Military posts? Why should the 
differences of caste, race, religion and colour come in their way? We hope 
that the present Government, following the promises made in the Proclama- 
tion of Queen Victoria, will make a good beginning by giving to Indians high 
responsible pogts in the army as well as in the public services and will show 
the courage to apply the shears to the increasing Military expenditure. 


29. General Sir Edwin Collen while writing to the Times on the 
Desde Prokdsh “(40 question of the retrenchment of Military expenditure 
Pelee deine ) ’ in India openly advocates the pernicious doctrine 
of ‘ Divide and Rule’ by regarding the attempt of the 
Indian Government to fuse the races composing the Indian Army into one 
body as a dangerous Political error. Itis to be regretted that an opinion 
should have beenexpressed bySir EH. Collen which is likely to create an 
impression among the Indian people that preferential treatment of one class 


to the detriment of another is the adopted policy of Government in matters. 


both civil and military. 


80. ‘In his paper read before the London Society of Arts, Lord Minto 
presiding, Dr. Merk advocated the importation of 

Comments on Mr. the troublesome trans-frontier raiders into Sind and 
Merk’s suggestion for the the Punjab to settle on some tracts of the projected 
importation of certain ¢Ganals, It is thought that the wild tribesmen 
ik nd ah tribes tO commit raids because they are starving, and since in 
oe pene (17), 15th their own country they cannot make both ends meet, 
June. : ; and the Amir, whose subjects they are supposed to 
be, does not trouble about them, the British 

Government had better take them up and civilise and pacify and ‘tame’ 
them by providing for them the work they need, and save itself and its 


subjects in Baluchistan and the Frontier Provinces from perpetual 


trouble and vexation! Baluchistan is rather barren and cannot maintain 


any surplus population of tribesmen. Hence Sind and the Punjab 
should open their portals wide and welcome the criminal tribes for the 
development of their resources. It is easy to see that the motive for it all 
is a political one. The Times of India supports Dr. Merk in principle, but 
thinks that the Punjabis need all the land that can be fertilised by the 
proposed schemes or which has been opened up by the canals already 


ccnstructed. But Sind is sparsely populated, there is need of outside labour 


he agricultura other resources of the: province, and some ‘of: ‘the 
-on the rig + gs nd left banks of the Indus may well be given to the 
sns-frontier, er rel brs v0, thou } ena paper of Asia’! Every Sindhi, 
7 ef we will 4 rn the Bo mbay paper’ "3 suggestion to utilise the proviias 
‘find in kin Ah! we have quite enough and to spare of wild 


of Sind in this kind of way. 
tribes who: eat con stant source of trouble and annoyance both to the police - 
end he. iene te part of the population, on account of their depredatory and 
- other criminal habits. If we do need labour that we cannot find within our 
: _borders, we would — certainly ian to get it from Rajputina and 
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Se Discussing the fitness of Indians'to enjoy Henrésoniative Govern- 
ment the Baroda Gazette writes :—Perhaps for the 

Duty of England towards time being it might be supposed that the Indians 
India. da Gasette (59), °° not yet fit for representative Government, but no 
19th June. one will -venture to declare that they will ever 
aN continue to be so unfit. If the Indian Government 
has been really ruling us for our own good, we wish that they make us fit to 
deserve that form of Government. Andif in the beginning mistakes are 
committed by us they should not be heeded. It ts true that owing to the 
existence of numerous creeds and sections amongst us it may seem impossible 
to weld them all into one nation; but we should bear in mind Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s maxim that ‘impossible is a word to be found in the dictionary 

_ Of fools,’ and observe that despite thousands of differences such ‘ germs’ exist 
among us even at the present day that a careful handling of them could 
‘produce‘one nation. But is this likely to be accomplished by that * powerful 
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outside influence’ acting according to the policy of ‘divide and rule’? 
: » India has done a world of good to England and in away it may be said, 
ae without exaggeration, that the present regenerated condition and high 
al position of England is the fruit of the liberality of the Moghul Emperors of 
oy ‘India. When England counted for nothing in the politics of Kurope, India 
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ae not only treated her as her equal but sacrificed her all to raise .England to the 
ae most exalted position inthe world. It is, therefore, England’s duty not to 

ah forget the preachings of her rishzs like Macaulay, Burke and Gladstone and 
to do India ample amends for the benefits bestowed by her. England 
has an important task. To weld the East and the West has been England’s 
duty. In the opinion of all thoughtful persons any deviation therefrom will 
hardly add to her credit and prestige. 


AN 32. “Itis both a graceful and good policy for the Bombay Government 
no os : to have undertaken the preservation in good condi- 
al Comments on the Press tion of Shivaji’s Samddhi. Some of the admirers of 
ah Note re Shivaj's Samddht. Shivaji and followers of the Shivaji cult have system- 
f Sind Journal (17), 15th é es : 
eg atically set him up as a sort of anti-British symbol, 
but the participation by Government in the keeping 
up of the Samddhi will tend to soften such a feeling so far as it may exist, 
and’both Government and the people will be gainers thereby. Of course, the 
graceful thing should have been done long ago, but that only heightens the 
significance and importance of the belated recognition. It will also serve as 
one more proof of the solid statesmanship of him who now rules the destinies 
of this Presidency.” 


33. | ‘It is over twenty years that a Kuropean gentleman called attention 
f= to the shameful disrepair into which Shivaji’s tomb 
ot . sot feekak tent had fallen, but the descendants of Shivaji took no 
a. 14th June. notice of the matter and neglected their sacred duty 
to repair the tomb. As for “the people, though they 

collected substantial funds for the purpose with great enthusiasm, the work 
of repairing the tomb has remained in abeyance owing, we must say, to 
the inveterate obstinacy of the promoters of the Fund. Meanwhile, Govorn- 
avent have notified the tomb under the Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act; but neither Government nor the Fund Committee have explained 
why the original plan under which the work was to be conjointly executed by 
acid has been abandoned. We now only wish that the work of repairing the 


26: 


tomb, which has been so much talked of for the last twénty-years,; should » 


somehow be carried out. 


[The Prakdsh congratulates Government on the - 


respect they have shown for the memory of Shivaji and adds that the action 
of Government will help to promote feelings of patriotism amongst the people. 
It adds that it would now be advisable for the public to do what they want 
for Shivaji’8 Samddhz in consultation with Government so that it would not 
raise any suspicion in the mind of Government, and the people too would be 


84. The Hindu-Muhammadan question has become quite an acute 


pleased. | : 
Comments on the 
Khulna and°  Jessore 
(Bengal) Muhammadan- 
Hindu riots. 
Indu Prakash _ (42), 
A1st June. 


one in Bengal. Muhammadans committed serious 
riots in Khulna and Jessore (Bengal) because some 
Namsudras who were accused and convicted of. 
looting Nilachar, a Muhammadan village, were 
acquitted by the Sessions Judge. Muhammadans 
were armed with rifles and lances. They pulled 
down houses, looted valuables and destroyed corn. 


It is rumoured that five villages in Khulna and eleven in Jessore have been 
looted. The riots in Bengal were ten times more serious than those of 


Bombay and they were spread over a large area. 


It is surprising that under 


the strong administration of the Bengal Government, armed Muhammadans 


are seen looting villages. 


It is clear from the information to hand that the 


Muhammadans began rioting because the Sessions Judge acquitted some 
persons who had been in the first instance convicted by the Magistrate. It 
appears from their conduct that they will keep quiet only if justice is rendered 


a slave to their will. 
matter will reveal. 


Let us see what the Government inquiry into the 
It is most shameful and regrettable that dacoities, riots 


and affrays that are signs of anarchy should be rife in an important Indian 


Province. 


We recommend all those who are trying to widen the gulf 


between Hindus and Muhammadans to take a lesson from the Khulna and 


Jessore riots. 


385. The Khdandesh Varbhav expresses its approval of the selection of 


Prayer that His 
Majesty the King-Kmpe- 
ror should pay a visit to 
the Congress session 
while at Calcutta. . 
Khdndesh Vaibhav (109), 
19th June. 


presence. 


Mr. Ramsay Macdonald as President of the forth- 
coming session of the Indian National Congress to be 
held at Calcutta, and after protesting against the 
attack made by the Hnglishman on the Congress 
observes that the loyal subjects of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor will feel extremely gratified if His 
Majesty, who will be at Calcutta at the time, will be 
pleased to grace the Congress session by his royal 


The paper concludes with an exhortation to the Extremists in 


Maharashtra to give up their aloofness from the Congress and co-operate with 
the Congress workers for the common good of the country. 


86, Commenting 


Sir M. M. Bhownagree 
and the Indian National 
Congress. 

Gujardti (24), 18th 
June; Rast Goftar (39), 
18th June. 


on Sir Muncherji Bhownagree’s participation at a 
luncheon given in honour of Sir W. Wedderburn in 
London the Gujardiit writes:—We are® glad that 
Sir M. Bhownagree has had the courage to rectify 
his mistake and has shown the wisdom to join 
the ranks of the Congress. When the Indian Gov- 
ernment officials, Anglo-Indians and their organs 
as well as the Conservatives have acknowledged the 


justice of the fight waged by the Congress it has dawned upon Sir Muncherji 


so late to follow in their wake. 
Congress he seems to have done so for fear of being left alone. 


That is, instead of willingly joining the 
Those who 


declare that the Congress is no longer needed seem to imisunderstand its 


primary object. 


The work that is done by the Congress is scarcely likely to 
be accomplished in the Legislative Councils. 


The Congress first deliberates 


over what is advantageous to the people, affords occasion to have the pros and 
cons of the question discussed, and then the public decide upon the form their 
demand should take. Nothing of this could be done in the Council Chamber. 
There the representatives of the people can make only specific demands. In a 
way the Congress instructs us as to the man ver of carrying on a constitutional 
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dvantageous ™ the. country and to. Govern- ; 


ment. If ab the sug ri-sighted Anglo-Indians this school is | 
~ glosed the la ei cae 4 nce moet a the Indiéns ‘would be arrested and the 
epular fight for’ political tights. would begin, and anarchy and sedition 
8 Colonial self-government is not obtained the 
[The Rast Goftér writes:—A vast change has 


ae ‘gael ‘over ‘the Perignon “To-day it is not the Congress which fifteen or 


" rth years ago wasin a fighting mood towards Government and saw 
everything wrong and unjust in their acts. Lord Hardinge does not refuse 
to receive its deputation and Sir Muncherji forgetting all his past opposition 
esteems it an honour to preside over a Congress luncheon. This sympathy, 
it is no wonder, would throw Congressmen into ecstasies and it. will not be 
surprising if they one day honour Sir Muncherji as their president. Though 
we do not approve of the unbridled raving of the Englishman, we should go 
with that paper in questioning the utility of the Congress unless it really 
proves its necessity. Otherwise, we do not see anything of regeneration or 
patriotism or loyalty in sleeping for 362 days after three days’ labours. | 


87. The selection of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald as President of the 
forthcoming session of the Indian National Congress 
“Comments on the selec- has’ caused heart-burning to the Hnglishman of 
tion of the new President (Calcutta which has showered the choicest blessings 
Golan a spina on the Congress and that gentleman. The Conyress 
Gujardti (24), 18th has outlived such blessings in the past. The Hng- 
June: Parsi (33), 18th /¢shman forgets that in selecting its President the 
June. Congress observes no distinction between an Indian 
: and a foreigner. In the region of politics India is 
inexperienced and has to learn a good deal from Hngland which occupies a 
foremost rank in political endeavour. ‘The chief reason why the choice has 
fallen on Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is that he has carefully studied the political 
and constitutional history of various countries and his views have been 
commended by persons like Lord Morley and Mr. Asquith during the last 
parliamentary election. All his antecedents show that he is not a nobody as 
the Englishman would make him out to be. [The paper then proceeds to note 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s literary and other activities and concludes:—] The 
selection of such a learned nan and student of politics as President of the 
Congress will, we hope, give satisfaction to all and the Congress itself will 
have the occasion to learn a good deal from him. [The P#rsi sees in the 
strictures of the Hnglishman a contemptuous attack directed against Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald personally rather than against the Congress camp and 
after reviewing the manifold activities of that gentleman justifies his selection 
as President of the Congress. | 


38. The Dnydn Prakdsh publishes a cartoon on the Englishman’s 
recent attack on the Indian National Congress, ir 
which the Indian Congress is represented as sitting 

ye — potions: on an elephant led by Sir P. M. Mehta in the garb 
Dyin eben @ of a Patil and the Hnglishman is shown 'as a dog 
shah Tune. ’ barking at the elephant while the Government of 


India represented as a EHuropean gentleman is 
calmly Icoking. The letter-press below runs :—‘ Patil :—Sirkar, this brute, 


being under the protection of a powerful master, has become arrogant, and 
is harassing the passers-by for nothing. If this harassment continues, it will 


be impossible to keep the peace. You must silence the animal, if you wish 
that all should be happy.’ < | 


|? ‘The vi3it which Their Excellency Sir George anc Lady Clarke 

Gan paid to the Glass Factory at Talegaon yesterday 
Comments on His deserves to be recognised as a most praiseworthy 
Excellency the Governor's attempt on the part of the Governor of the Presi- 


visit to the Talegadn 
(Poonal Glass Factory. dency to give an indigenous undertaking sti.] in 


Evening Dispatch (6, its infancy the helping hand of which it stands in 
| lst June. sore need. A certain amount of unmerited notoriety 
bd ei © ee aeanetee to cling to the name of ''! Segeth chiedly 


The Englishman and 


t 


induced, we should imagine, by the action of Government in condemning 
the local Vidyalaya. or school which was held to be a possible nursery 
of sedition. To the general public, therefore, anything savouring 
. Of instrustion alegaon was apt fo be confounded with the condemned 
institution, and if came in the nature of a surprise to many to learn that 
there still existed in the small township an institution which could be visited. 
by the Governor of the Presidency. The Talegaon Glass Factory is quite 
a small concern, so small, indeed, that the pleasure of the founders must have 
quite equalled their surprise at learning of His Excellency’s intonded visit, 
But there is much more than a mere advertisement to be gained from the 
visit of so distinguished a guest, and the founders are lucky to have had 
Sir George there to see things for himself instead of trusting to the uninformed 
or biased reports of .underlings. Now that His Excellency has personal 
knowledge of what is being done at T'alegaon the little factory can go on its 
way turning out its manufactures without fear of some pert but uninformed 
understrapper asking sagely whether any stocks of picric acid are kept in the 
place. The factory has been progressing slowly but surely, and it was 
a kindly act, to say the least, for Their Excellencies to have taken the trouble 
to motor all the way out to Talegaon in order to see the place and give its 
promoters the encouragement their enterprise deserved. Such aets are 
more calculated to appeal to the popular imagination and inspire confidence 
than all the suspicion with which the Paisa Fund movement ‘was first 
regarded, and it would be well, therefore, were there more of them, and 
if the official world took the trouble to get its information first-hand instead 
of through tainted sources. ‘Ihe same measure of success might to-day 
perhaps have attended the Talegaon Vidyalaya, had the same means for 
ascertaining the truth been adopted. Instead, the closed buildings of the 
condemned institution stand to-day a melancholy witness to the misguided 
efforts of a few individuals.” | 


40. ‘A sober friend points out to us that we were not quite just ‘and 
Comments on the Press Practical in inferring from the Press Note Govern- 
Note re Gambling on the ment have published on the subject of gambling at 


Turf. the Turf, that they have climbed down or are half- 
Indu Prakdsh (i2), hearted, or that they have yielded too much. On 
19th June, Eng. cols. second thoughts we are much disposed to agree with 


our friend: Whilst from general experience there is every reason to keep full 
faith in the moral courage and strength of Sir George Clarke’s Government 
and their firm adherence to the cause of public morality, there is nothing 
also in the procedure they have adopted in the matter of checking effectively 
the gambling so rife at the Poona and Bombay races, to indicate that they 
have climbed down from the position they once had taken, merely on account 
of the clamour of the gamblers and their friends. Evidently, Government 
are proceeding cautiously but firmly, and there is much to be said in favour 
of the view that practices, however evil, acquire by long sufferance, a kind of 
vested right and cannot be wiped off in a day. Better rather to allow a 
strong public opinion to rally round the cause of reform and delay the ‘final 
blow till the right psychological moment arrives. It would seem that 
Government have deliberately chosen what may be regarded a line of 
least resistance, but one which is bound to succeed best...... uc: 2m Qheie 
letter Goverment kad only declared the conclusions they had arrived at and 
definitely deferred actual action, to what dats not being mentioned. The 
Press Note only announced the original plan to give two racing seasons’ 
grace tothe gamblers. We understand that theletter was not marked private 
_or confidential and could have been published in full. But the W. I. T. C., 
or rather their spokesman of the T'umes of Indiu gave to the public only 
an extract from the letter and raised a hue and cry, successfully creating 
thereby a misunderstanding in the public mind. It behoves sincere friends 
of reform tc stand fast by Government, when interestad partisans have artfully 
inaugurated a vehement campaign against them......... If the evil is to be 
effectively checked, let us not mind the grace of two years obtained by the 
W. I. I. C.:and its undesirable gambling excrescences. The Poona case in 
the meanwhile would itself prove a powerful solvent.” ; 
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is Note’: stued by Goverament intinowting: their: 
). deter “action: ‘a yainst rade-betting till: 
yiait, ‘the | alpataru writes :—We 


cattnia Govacsitvent will again Change their mind | 
hick ska e Cue in the matter of putting down this gambling after — 
Royal visit’ as ‘they aré likely fo meet with great opposition when they 
. Brocee 1 to take action in the matter. We would, therefore, suggest that as the 
chief position to Government emanates from the European community 

ved may be allowed to indulge in the betting as heretofore, Indians alone 


et 


being prohibited from taking part init. Such a step on the part of Govern- 
ment need not excite the opposition of Kuropeans for as they do not like to 
associate themselves with Indians in other walks of life they would welcome 
‘g their exclusion from the Turf. We do not mean to say race-betting is 
. Harmful only to Indians and not to Europeans. We are only afraid that 
Government will be hereafter inclined to change their mind owing to the hue 
and cry raised by Kuropeans and hence we make the above suggestion. [The 
Vydpdri writes :—Here is a fresh instance how a Government which refuses 
to modify its decisions harmful to Indian interests for the sake of its prestige 
is ready to nullify its orders affecting the interests of Hvropeans at the slightest 

outcry Paised by them. ] 


rh , *42. . “ A Conference for the furtherance of Oriental studies is to be held 
io in Simla next month under the Presidentship of the 
| Alleged injustice done to Honourable Mr. Butler. Among the topics to be 
Teli Indians in the Archwolo- qiscugsed, is the training of Indians for Archologi- 

gical Department. . 4 t Ind; i ie 
Indian Social Refor- ©! Work. é position of indians in this depart- 
mer (6), 25th June. ment of Government, where they might be expected 
to get preference in consequence of their acquain- 
tance with the classical and vernacular languages of the country, is no 
better than in the Railways. The Government of India issued a Resolution 
some: years ago, in which it was said that they wanted to train Indians to fit 
them for superintendentships of Archeology. But practically nothing has 
been done till now, and the one gentleman who was taken as an Assistant 
Superintendent, and who has done good work in the Department has, we 
believe, not yet been even confirmed in his post. A Dutch scholar, without 
any particular archeological qualification, who simply came out on a visit to 
India, was given a place of Superintendent. Another gentleman, who 
possessed no knowledge of Sanskrit, was raised to the office of Jirector- 
General—an appointment which, we understand, was strongly criticised by 
| the late Professor Bendall of Cambridge. For the work of research, the know- 
ledge of Sanskrit is essential in this country, and the engineers who are 
sometimes appointed know almost nothing of that language. Sanskrit- 
knowing assistants on small salaries have to be given to them. But these 
men are not considered eligible to the higher posts. One would think that a 
knowledge of Sanskrit was more important in an archeologist than a knowledge 
of engineering. We trust that the Conference will initiate a more rational 

policy in this department.” 


wee 


*43. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta :— Will you 

; Alleged grievances of please permit me through the medium of your 
the clerks in the Judicial] much esteemed paper to invite the kind and prompt 
Devartment of the Ratng- attention of the authorities to the untold grievances 


girl District. of the clerical staif of the Judicial Department in 
Pe ea Mahrdtta (11), 25th the Ratnagiri: District? Better prospects and 
ond . June. higher rates of pay have been sanctioned to the 
whe : various departments of Government. But the condition of the Judicial clerks 


is entirely neglected though they form a section of the most loyal servants 
of one of the most important branches of Government service. There 
are 12 grades in the clerical establishment from Rs.15 to Rs. 120. A clerk 
exceptionally clever would require not less than 25 years to get Rs. 100. 
‘The percentage of pensioners in this department is very siynificant when 
compared with other departments. The system of promotion that obtains in 
the Judicial line of the Ratnagiri Distriet is very old and. requires revision. 
According to the present —— promotion is only possible when a vacancy 


Sa 


(29 


“occurs either by death or by retirement from service of the clerks employed in 
this department. The establishments maintained in the District and 
Taluka Courts are too small to admit many vacancies every year and hence 
only from two to four vacancies occur in a year. The natural consequences 
of this system are that the clerks have to wait for 7 or 10 years before they 
get even a small increase of Rs. 5. Taking a-survey of the past 50 years, 
it may be safely stated that a clerk employed to- day on Rs. 15 shall have to 
drudge or Rs. 15 for 10 long years without an increase of a aingle rupee, 
however honest, intelligent and regular he may be in his work. It is after 
10 years that he gets a promotion of Rs. 5. Clerks who passed their 
English 7th standard examination and were employed in 1890-91 are this 
year (2. ¢., after 21 years) promoted to Rs. 25! By comparing the prospects of 
these clerks with those in the Revenue and other departments, it will be found 
that the clerks employed in the Revenue Department after 1891 are on Rs. 60 
or so. Times have changed, prices of food-stuffs are rising rapidly and 
suitable accommodation can scarcely be secured at a lower cost ; yet these clerks 
with a burden of increasing families are still getting the same rate of pay 
without any bright prospects in the future. It is, therefore, earnestly hoped 
that the District Judge, Ratnagiri, and the Hcnourable the Chief Justice and 
Judges of the Bombay High Court and the Government of Bombay will soon 
recognise these grievances and that suitable measures will be initiated 
to raise the standard and position of these hard-working and _ ill-paid 
public servants.” 


44, The Kulkarni by taking advantage of the ignorance of the Patil 

has very often carried matters in a very highhanded 

The village record manner in his village. The village Patil is as a 
should be in charge of the matter of fact responsible for the collection of village 
Patil, and the Kulkarni gyes and now that he is becoming more and more 


morta — educated every day there is every likelihood of friction 


Vishvabandhu (133), @nsuing between him and the Kulkarni about their 

18th June. respective rights. We would, therefore, request 

Government to issue strict orders to the effect that 

as the Patilis the recognised principal Revenue officer of the village, the 

village record should be in his charge and that the Kulkarni should write it 
up strictly according to his instructions. 


*49. -““Some of the peculiar features which characterise the Abkari 
| ie administration in India were pointedly referred to 
_ Abkari administration. by the several speakers at the annual meeting of the 
» Herc (1), 25th Anglo-Indian Temperance Association, which was 
<icienes held at Carton Hall, Westminster, in May last. 
Sir Herbert Roberts whose zeal for the cause of 
Temperance is so Weli-known was in the chair. Sir Herbert appreciated 
some of the reforms in the Abkari Administration which had been brought 
about recently, like the abolition of the auction system and the 
establishment of local advisory Committees. But he emphasised that, with 
all such petty reforms, the time had now certainly come to see whether there 
was not some way in which the increased consumption of liquor in India 
could be checked. It was to the people of India themselves, said Sir Herbert 
Roberts, that one must look for the real and perinanent progress in Temperance 
reform. We believe every one will agree with Sir Herbert Roberts when he 
advocates active work in Temperance in India. But the cause of Temperance 
would certainly advance much more rapidly, if the Government in India take 
a few more measures, whole-hearted measurés, for diminishing the spread of 
this new evil. We shall not be far from truth, we believe, in saying that it 
is the Abkari policy of the Government that presents a formidable obstacle to 
the Temperance reformer. Unless there is a radical changein the policy, the 
attempts of the Temperance man are bound to beur not very effective results. 
But the situation is not without hope for him. ‘The persistence and zeal of the 
Temperance workers have slowly begun to have their desired effect, as some of 
the reforms in the Abkari administration would testify. The official conscience 
is a heavy sleeper and it is constant and persistent dunnings that would rouse it 
to action.......... The meeting passed an important resolution advocating the 
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ial op = on‘in Indis....... Sir ‘Wilfred Lawson, the prime speaker 
reso ag 4, pointed out that spares the last thirty-five years, the revenue 
he ligt hie raft fic. in. India had quadrupled, it had increased from 
[4 millions to 6% millions. There were the advisory Committees no doubt, 
“but, said Sir Wilfred Lawson, they were not altogether satisfactory. Another 
* speaker on the reésletion, Rev. Herbert Anderson, said that experience had 
‘taught them in Britain to reduce their expenditur2 on strong drink, but 
something: had been teaching India to’ do nothing but increase its 
io During the last 10 years, he pointed out, Hngland had reduced 
ies.s something like 10 millions its expenditure in this direction. In the same 
“period in fain it had gone up some 4 or 5 millions. ‘There were two parties 
to fo this, he said, those who drank and those who provided facilities for 
‘drink. As to the general state of things prevailing here, let Rev. Mr. Anderson 
‘speak :—‘ But in India facilities were being increased and the Indian was 
-Jearning to some extent to waste his money in drink.........In India in the 
neighbourhood of cotton mills, tea gardens and other centres where industrial 
work was carried on, they could not find any place where there were not one 
| a or two drink shops, and they were gradually increasing.” These facts, he 
| oa said, ought to be brought home to the minds of those who directed the 
oe policy i in the matter. It was politically unsound, socially dangerous, and 
morally indefensible to spread drink where it was unknown.” 


46. Commenting on the petition made by the toddy-license-holders of 
Surat, requesting the Collector to drop the auction 
Comments on the peti- system and settle fixed sums for all shops, the Guja- 
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a tion made by the toddy- yg Mitra writes :—The expense of tapping toddy is 
Ae rae 8 of Surat to the sreater than the income derived from it ; and, there- 
1 "Gujardt Mitra (25), fore, the license-holders cannot but sell adulterated 
ee) : 198) Tone. toddy. But the Abkari Department does not appear 


, to have taken any steps to prevent the sale of such 
toddy ; ; and consequently as long as the matter is not put before Government 
by officials, it cannot be hoped that license-holders would get any relief. 
Pure fresh toddy-is wholesome. But strictness towards the toddy traffic will 
‘make people resort to other injurious stimulants. ‘This will involve people 
‘into greater expense and prove injurious to their health. Consequently 
instead of reducing the number of toddy shops, steps must be taken to 
reduce the number of liquor-shops. The system of selling toddy at tree-foot 
booths has not proved successful ; because labourers and business-men cannot 

be. in the evening visit these places after the day’s work. ‘The Collector 
Mr. Henderson has expressed his intention to consider the claims of the 
license-holders, but has refused to accept the demand to give licenses for 
‘a period of three years. By the present auction system the old license-holders 
are put to great loss, therefore steps must be taken to put a stop to it. A 
maximum limit to the bidding must be fixed, and bidding for any higher sum 
must not be allowed at auction sales. If the old license-holders accept the 
license for the fixed limit, the license must be given to them. ‘This will 

ee aM make amends for the loss previously suffered by them. If the system 
eWih - of three years cannot be introduced this year, the Collector and the Abkari 
1G officers should arrange to give shops to the present license-holders and see 

a whether pure toddy is sold or not. There should be a condition in the 

i. license that a license-holder would be deprived of his license, if found selling 

adulterated toddy. 


47. “ We learn that a veld toe has been submitted to the Collector of 
Surat by the toddy shop licensees in the district in 

Gujarati Punch (26), which they have ventilated their just grievances 
28th. June, Eng. cols. arising from the present unsettled and consequently 
defective system of auctioning the shops to the’ 

person or persons making bogus bids at the auction, which always excites 
unhealthy, jealous, envious and vindictive competition between the bidders. 
An auction sale no doubt brings more money into the treasury of the Govern- 
ment than it would possibly be. expected to come when the license-fees are 
iettled. But Government should front a humanitarian point of view rise 
.\bove a few coins,-which their vast and ample resources can very well afford 
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tospare, if such,gn action on their part is to check the ruin of and bring pros- 


perity to the men engaged in the business. The petitioners’ proposal for the. 
adoption of the Bombay practice of giving toddy shops for three years at 


settled prices to the shop-keepers is very reasonable and there is very 
much in it to commend itself. It would not cause Government any 
pecuniary loss and would remove the anxiety and ruin of many who deal in 


toddy. We hope that the Collector of Surat will, in due justice to the memo- 


rialists, accede to their request for fixing reasonable fees for each toddy shop 
in the city of Surat and offer it to the present licensees at those prices 
and put to auction those shops only whose licensees refuse to accept the 
Offered fees, and thereby earn their blessing.” 


48. Two days after the death of Charu Chander Ghose, one of the 
accused in the Howrah Gang Case, judgment was 
Death of one of the delivered by the Calcutta Hign Court. The Chief 
accused in the Howrah Justice remarked that he found Charu Chander quite 


apne Ss pag hay ‘} WaS innocent of the offence he was charged with, after a 


Kesari (107), 20th June, careful consideration of the facts of the case. Who is 
responsible for the death of Charu Chander? Charu 
Chander’s family has been rendered quite destitute by his death. His widowed 
mother, eighty years of age, says :—‘' If my son had not been arrested and con- 
fined in a cell at a time when he required complete rest and most éareful treat- 
ment, he would not have died in the very bloom of life.’ Government should 
necessarily inquire as to whether the unpardonable negligence of the Police 
or the contemptible cruelty of the prosecution led to such a result. Srimati 
Kailas Basini Devi has appealed to the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal to 
assist her as she had to incur a good deal of expense in Charu Chander’s case 
and as his orphans are stranded in the world without any means. It is said 
that British rule is the home of justice and mercy. Accordingly Charu 
Chander had justice in the Calcutta High Court. Will Government be merciful 
to his orphans and his widowed mother and wipe out the stain of cruelty 
which was exhibited by Government while the case was being conducted ? 


*49. “ We are not quite sure whether, in commenting on the Dacca 
Conspiracy Case, the Tvmes and the Daily News quite 

Comments on the criti- escape being guilty of contempt of court......... The 
cism in the English Press T'jmes blames the weakness of the Calcutta High Court 
on the Dacca Conspiracy nq its hostility towards the police for the incon- 


a (33), 25th June clusive results of the various seditious conspiracy 
ese é ’ cases, while the Daily News says Government have 


been abominably served by the police and law 
officers. The Times’ assertion that there is a desperate attempt to white- 
wash the country before the King’s visit is not far removed from nonsense. 
Neither the Courts nor the Government are inspired by any such considera- 
tion. ‘here is certainly a want of harmony between the High Court and 
the police. ‘The police are in a somewhat difficult position. They get no 
assistance from the public, who invariably conceal all knowledge of con- 
spiracies—and not without some reason, when the fate of several informers 
is taken into consideration. In these circumstances, the police have to resort 
to all sorts of queer ways of getting information. If there were no Courts, 
it is just possible that the guilty might be apprehended rather more often 
than is actually the case; but we cannot revert to the dark ages, so the police 
cast a wide not, in the hope of being able to satisfy the Courts that some at 
least of their haul are guilty. The Court nas to set its face against the 
tendency to lapse into irregular ways, und the result is that the innocent are 
harassed, the police are discouraged and the guilty often escape. It is an un- 
fortunate situation, but the High Courts have beea strong rather than weak, 
in that they have never allowed their standards of judgment to be lowered.” | 


50. Commenting on the prosecution of a peon of the telegraph office 

at Serampore by the Civil Surgeon Captain J. 

Comments on thecon- Mason for asking for a tip, and the punishment 
viction c«f a telegraph of rigorous imprisonment for three weeks awarded 
on Oe eS Ta : by the Magistrate, Mr. James, the Rdst Goftdr 
— SOC Sed -- writes :—This is one of those examples which create 
noe es Mee sss \ feeling against the kind and impartial British 
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ance of some: Europeans. ‘This i is the 
‘wh is’ ‘Majesty noticed in the Europeans. 
ong ‘all nations, as it is among the natives, to give - 
tips to the’ bearer of good news. The peon tock to Captain Mason a 
 ‘$elegram, informi: g him of ‘his success in some high examination held in 

: En ng ana’ We do not support the:act of the peon, but protest against the 
“-gtertiness of the punishment. It would have been sufficient, if Captain 
‘Mason had driven away the man with a reprimand, without paying the small 
sum of money demanded by him. The Magistrate did not see the preety of 
tempering justice with mercy. 


51. Government seem to be thinking of constituting Kaira and the 
ear Panch Mahals into a separate. Judicial District, and 
; ‘Need of a. separate establishing a District and Sessions Court at Kaira 

District Court for Kaira town. On the Bar at Ahmedabad being consulted 
eee Panch Mahals in the: matter they have given their opinion against 
Hatra, Vartamdn (68). such a step. Considering the increase in the number 
Diet Tans, of civil and criminal suits in Kaira district and the 
failure of the Ahmedabad District Court to cope 
with the work, a separate Court for Kaira is acknowledged on all hands to bea 
necessity. Although Broach has less work both on the civil as well as on the 
criminal side it has been granted a District Court while Kaira still continues 
to be unjustiy treated in respect of a District Court. It is needless to say 
that the creation of a- Sessions Court for Kaira would be attended with 
manifold advantages both to the people of the district and the Government. 
[The paper then proceeds to prove the claims of Kaira to be the seat of the 
new Court in preference to Nadiad which it says is malarious and where no 
Government buildings exist for the accommodation of the Court. | 


Mag 92. “The practice of taking thumb impressions of parties resorting 
ia to Registration offices with a view to get their 
ain Protest against the documents registered according to law is open to 
practice of taking thumb serious objection, because it makes an invidious 
oo. of cee distinction between race and race as we_ ghall 
ies, oe aang "(34), presently show. This rule is relaxed in the case of 
18th a Eng. cols. only those who. are personally known to the 
Registrars as well as in the case of respectable 
wo. ie people, while all Kuropean gentlemen and ladies are entirely exempted from 
et ae the operation of the rule....... This is nothing else but an invidious 
elite distinction between one race and another. We make no complaint on the 
score of the authorities exempting all Huropeans from giving thumb 
impressions, but then it certainly stands to reason that all educated people 
must be exempted from the operation of the clauss. The case of illiterate 
parties stands on guite a different footing, and in their case the taking of 
thumb impressions is necessary. It is our deliberate opinion that the 
fae. * ' authorities should exempt all educated persons from being forced to give 
oe ee their thumb impressions which ‘is quite humiliating. Tbe rule deserves to be 
4 a ) modified in that particular, and while commending it to the attention of the 
authorities we trust they will do the needful with regard to it.” 


o3,. Complaining about nuisances in the Girgaum locality ‘a resident’ 
writes :—Persons of bad character come and take 

Public nuisances in up their residence in the Girgaum locality. To 
Girgaum (Bombay). 3p make matters worse, a Satta bazar is opened in 
. tet Ja ss a (9°), one of the oarts in Girgaum. If a petition be made 
| to His Excellency against this bazar, I am sure that 
proper attention will be paid toit. In other countries women of bad character 
are required to get licenses, und it was once the law in Bombay also. It 
will be considered a wise step on the part of Government if the law be 
revived. There is a law preventing such women from living in any particular 
locality. But in order to evade the law they hire houses in the names of 
other persons. » Such things must bé detected by the Police. [A resident of 
- Kandawadi’ writes :—These women of bad character stay in such lanes 
és Kandawadi, ; Mugbhat, etc. The residents of these places are very much 
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troubled at night. In Kandawadi by the side of Akalkote Lane there is a 
liquor-shop ; and thereabout in the vicinity three other liquor-shops are to be. 
found. Why should there be so many shops so near to one another? On 
Saturday night this locality is in an exceedingly bad condition. Some officials 
should take up this queation.] , 


we 


04. A correspondent writes in the Broach Samdchdr:—On the 4th 
of June afire broke out on the roof of the shop 
Allegations of Municipal of Tai Ali. Had not the wings of the roofs of the 
rate ey gpa tan adjoining houses been cut off, the whole bazar. 
(Broach) ean eambusar would have been reduced to ashes. A fire-engine 
Broach Samdchdr (6%), C#™me alter a quarter of an hour, and water reached 
dna Tans ‘the place after an hour. By this time the people 
had almost extinguished the fire by their own efforts. 
The two or three members of the Municipality who were present there were 
simply looking on, while the Chairman of the Managing Committee did not take 
the trouble of even going to the place. A limited number of policemen were 
present there. It did not appear that they knew it to be their duty to render 
assistance in extinguishing the fire. The Sub-Inspector and Jamadar Bapalal, 
who sooner or later went there, cast a glance at the place and engaged them- 
selves in conversing with the people. Whenever there is a fire in Jambusar, 
water takes one hour to reach the place; and by that time the building on 
fire is reduced to ashes. Notwithstanding this it does not appear that any 
steps have been taken to get water at once at the time of fire. Some time back 
the scheme of keeping water in big tanks in every street was thought of ; but 
that has not been carried out as yet. The Municipality has got the right of 
election from this year, and in spite of that there is shown this intolerable 
carelessness. Nobody takes care to remove combustible substances like Kero- 
sene from the shops which are in the most crowded part of the bazar. We 
hope that the popular Collector, Mr. Rothfeld, and the President, Mr. Joshi, 
will pay sufficient attention to the matter, so that at the time of such acci- 
dents water might be got at once and that this usual defect in the Municipal 
management might be got rid of. 


D0. From an incident that has recently occurred it is clear that 
Government’s solicitude to popularise inoculation 

How some of the sub- among the masses has not been adequately realised 
ordinate officers of by its subordinate officers. Mr. Solomon Ezekiel, 


Government discourage BA on hearing of his sister having been attacked 
inoculation. 


a ee by plague at Alibag, went there on the 6th instant. 
a (40), On his sister’s death on the 7th, he went to the local 
Civil Hospital and requested the Sub-Assistant 

Surgeon in charge to inoculate him. The Sub-Assistant Surgeon refused, 
saying that he had orders not to inoculate any parsons unless they came in 
batches of four at a time. Mr. Ezekiel thereupon waited upon the Civil 
Surgeon who gave the same reply as his Assistant, adding that he did not 
wish to waste for one person the serum that would suffice for four. On 
Mr. Ezekiel proceeding to note down the Assistant Surgeon’s reasons for 
refusing to inoculate him so that he might be able to bring “the matter to the 
notice of Government, the Civil Surgeon was enraged and speaking in an 
insulting tone to Mr. Solomon ordered him peremptorily to leave his place. 
Mr. Ezekiel then saw the Collector who asked the Civil Surgeon to inoculate 
him. We also learn that the deceased sister of ‘Mr. Ezekiel and her mother — 
had similarly been refused inoculation as above, and that within a fortnight | 
of that the former fell a victim to plague. Wealso understand that the 
Principal, teachers and students of the Alibig High School were also given 
the same reply as that given to Mr. Ezekiel. Government must imme- 
diately enquire into the matter and issue strict orders not to refuse to 
inoculate persons merely on the ground of waste of the serum. As iar as 
we know Government supply the serum from the laboratory free of charge, 
and besides if itis kept unused for over 18 months, its efficacy disappears. 
Instead of making strenuous efforts to popularise inoculation, the medical - 
officers are apparently throwing obstacles in its way, and that too at a time 
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man to gain the confidence of the public. 
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‘56, ‘A friend in high quarters has kindly brought to our notice 
gy Curious fact. In the Mahkrdtta of 28th May, we 
ion of comments have made what we believed at the time to be - 
proscription by the deservedly severe comments [vide paragraph 22 of 
rset Sag hae igget ® Weekly Report No. 21 of 1911] on the proscription by 
’Jansnpating Davao,” od Government of a book which shall be nameless for 
"Mahrdtta (11), 25th Obvious reasons. The book had never reached our 
Tune. ey hands; it was apparently written in the Gujarati 

| language, and its title gave it the appearance of a 
book on medicine. The proscription by the Bombay Government appeared 
in the Bombay Government Gazettee of 20th April. But we did not know the 
merits of the contents or even the name of the author of the book which 
seems to have been published anonymously. We had thus no cue whatever 
to a judgment upon the proscription; and naturally we left the matter 
unnoticed, presuming that the proscription might have been justified. 
But about five weeks after, the matter attracted our attention 
owing to a pointed and somewhat severe comment upon the proscription 
by the Madras Times. In the course of its comments, our Anglo-Indian 
contemporary said: ‘The act of adding tu the “index expurgatorius”’ has 
been going on very briskly of late and in certain cases, on very flimsy grounds. 
The reasons alleged arg at times very strange, and even a suspicion is enough 
to condemn a publication. We believe many such cases are due to the over- 
yealous officer whose judgment is final. Now that the country is settled 
dota ) down, may we not plead for a more considerate judgment in such cases? 
{ohhee In the latest instance, what is the objectionable matter that brought the book 
: ee in the list, we are not told. Does a medical bock of prescriptions admit of 
becoming the cause of mischief, political or othewise?’ We confess we 
were struck with the agreement of the Madras Times with our own 
views on the question of proscription in general, as stated in the earlier 
part of its comments. The point, however, is that the last sentence led us 
ban to believe that the Madras Times had somshow gota second-hand acquain- 
wags tance with the contents of the book, which we had not. And hence we made 
ae ) our comments on the proscription in the Mahrdtta of the 28th May as stated 


Te; be 


bai above. I now turns out, however, that this has been a case of the blind 
mh a | leading the blind; for once we are completely floored; for once Government 
Cae is quite right and we are quite wrong. Of course, we have erred in very good 
AP ite company and our comments made five weeks after the proscription and 


prompted solely by the comments of the Madras Times must completely 
prove our bond pdes. Still we cannot allow ourselves to plead the 
bee error of the Madras Times as a_ justification for our error. Also 
aa} even the truth of our views as to the abuse of officia) discretion in a 
th number of cases of proscriptions cannotright the wrong we have done to. 
Government in this instance. For, the extracts from the book that are now 
brought to our notice clearly prove its abominable character. We are 
thankful for the information that nothing is harmless in the book except its 
title, which is ingeniously misleading. In fact it is a disguised edition of the 
Yugdntar. We are perfectly prepared to assume that the advisers of the 
Government-must have looked into the book carefully before deciding upon 
its proscription, and we only beg inreturn that Government also will assume 
that were it not for the misleading guidance of an Anglo-Indian contemporary, 
we would never have criticised the proscription of an anarchical pa:nphlet.” 


57. Anant Waman Barve writes in the Jagad Vritt:—Many of the 
itinerant dramatic companies are very much in- 

Suggestion that Gov- convenienced by being made to obtain permis- 
ernment shoujd publish @ gion from the district officials before staging their 
list of approved dramatic jays at any place. At times plays allowed to be 
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oe ; oe NTegad Vritt (103), 18th staged in one district are prohibited in another. 
Ne . Flea e is 5 2 ~~ Besides, the trouble and delay experienced in cbtain- 
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companies concerned, It would, therefore, bein the interests of the public for 
Government to scrutinise all dramatic compositions and publish a list of 
those approved by them so that no fresh sanction may have to be asked for 
staging them in every district and town. 


08. “ The complaint has often been madethat the copying fees, which 
appellants or applicants have to bear in the Court of 
Complaint about the the Judicial Commissioner in Sind, are much too 
alleged heaviness of the heavy. Very often the value of litigation is com- 
a (Sind) copy- paratively small and the burden of the fees, as they 
end Journal (17), 15th 2"@ levied at present, is quite out of proportion to 
Tune. the value. Lately an instance has occurred in 
which the Court, at the request of an applicant, in 
the person of Mrs. Hassasing, widow of the late Diwan Hassdsing Deumal, 
has remitted payment of the fees. We hope we may take this as an indica- 
tion that the Judges realise, to some extent at least, that the present mode 
of charging typing fees does really operate, harshly on most of the litigants. 
It will be remembered that Mrs. Hassasing had claimed Rs. 1,000 from 
Mr. Mathradas and she had to engage a Barrister on that account who 
represented her at a preliminary inquiry held by the District Court of Hydera- 
bad. The Sadar Court now wants to dispose of the application after hearing 
both sides on the report. Mrs. Hassasing was called upon to deposit Rs. 300 
on account of copying fees. She pleaded that she could not pay such a sum, 
and it would not be right to mulct her in such a sum. after the expense she 
had already incurred. ‘This contention has been allowed by the Judicial 
Commissioner in Sind and nothing is to be paid by the applicant as typing 
charges for copies required for the Judges.......... Qn grounds of justice 
and equity it is difficult to understand the practice, which obtains in the 
Sadar Court, of charging for fresh copies required for the Judges after admis- 
sion of appeal, seeing that a copy of judgment has already been sent in for 
getting the appeal admitted. Still more difficult is it to understand why the 
2nd copy which is typed along with the Ist should be charged for separately 
and at the same rate as the first copy........... The Government gains 
nothing by the present system and it would be very easy, and involve little 
expense, to keep a typist on a moderate salary to do the necessary work.”’ 


99. ‘Itis no doubt a source of considerable pleasure to us that the 
present Commissioner in Sind is an enlightened 
Dissatisfaction at the officer possessing keen intellect and. wide knowledge 
appointment of a Hindu of the world. He has great sympathy with the 
Aga er + Pitot Mussalmans of Sind and has been taking keen and 
(Sind) District. lively interest in their welfare. His efforts in the 
Al-Haq (48). 10th June, cause of Moslem progress and his exertions to 
Eng. cols. promote education among them have endeared 
Mr. Younghusband to all intelligent Muhammadan 

leaders. Mr. Younghusband has been doing his best to increase the number 
of Muhammadan employees in various departments of public service, but we 
are sorry to see that he does not receive as much support from the District 
officers as he ought to get. Mira Khana has been madea ‘lalukain the 
Larkana District recently and we expected that the post would be conferred on 
a deserving Muhammadan ; but we are sorry to learn that a Hindu gentleman 
has been appointed to the post. ‘There are in the Revenue Department 
several qualified Mussalmans who have passed the requisite tests and have 
besides acquired fairly good experience of the departmental work. We fail to 
understand why their claims should have been ignored. It seems the Com- 
missioner has been making these. appointments on the recommendation of 
District officers who unfortunately do not seemi to recognise the claims of 
Mussalman candidates. It will be better if a list is kept in the Commissioner’s 
office, which gives the names.of all such persoas as have passed the depart- 
mental examinations and are by their seniority and other claims eligible to 
be taken up as Mukhtyarkars. Whenever there is a vacancy this list should 
be consulted and the claims of various candidates ascertained according to 
their seniority and other qualifications. The District officers may be consult- 
ed only occasionally to -report on the work of a particular candidate selected, 
but this‘should not be always necessary ; for ordinarily the consultation with 
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“ “The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’ s Bill on Primary: Education is so 
e elastic: that we cannot understand why any one 
“Comments. ‘on the should oppose it. Yet, while it has been backed 


“Bona aoe pene up by the almost unanimous voice of the educated 


Bill. classes, a learned and influential body like the 
“Indian. Spectator ), Syndicate of the Calcutta University is reported to 
24th June. : have objected to compulsion and taxation. Coercion 


and taxation are both unpleasant, but there is a 
way of qualifying and attenuating compulsion, which may bring it almost 
next door to choice. Compulsion is already qualified in the Bill to some 
extent, and the measure may be further diluted to make it acceptable to the 
people. If education is controlled by autonomous bodies, compulsion is 
not likely to be carried to an extent which would cause dissatisfaction. The 
principal-fear of the Syndicate of the Calcutta University seems to be that 
a rapid extension of primary education may divert funds ° urgently required 
to meet the present needs and legitimate expansion of University and 
secondary education. The instinct of self-preservation deserves every 
sympathy, but it is a common possession of all mankind; and primary educa- 
tion is as much the need of the classes who cannot advance beyond it as 
secondary and University education is of those who can. Want of funds is 

: a misfortune in which all must share alike; why should the vast majority 
suffer for it instead of the minority ? ”’ 


61. Is it not a pitiable state of affairs that Hindts should try to strike a 

eer blow at their own religion? The Honourable 
Comments on” the Mr. Basu’s Bill to amend the Special Marriage Act, 
Honourable Mr. Basu’s with all the plausible arguments that have been 
Special Marriage Bill. advanced in its favour, is an open attempt to make 


Shro Venkateshvar , ‘valiant b 
Samdchdr (81), 16th UY young men irreligious by encouraging them to 


June. contract marriages with non-Hindu women. We 
| hope, therefore, that all Hindu associations will 
se oppose the Bill with one voice and send a deputation to wait upon the 


Viceroy to convince His Excellency of the folly of the so-called reformers. 


62. It is but natural that our orthodox Hindus should get alarmed at the 
Dnydn Prakdsh (41) Honourable Mr. Basu’s Bill to amend the Special 
20nd rane | ’ Marriage Act. Professor Chowdhari has brought his 
| scientific knowledge to the aid of orthodoxy by contri- 
buting an article to the Modern Review to show the evils of mixed marriages, 
Professor Chowdhari has largely drawn upon the opinion of Spencer in this 
respect. Mixed marriages may be an evil when contracted between persons 
belonging to widely differing races, but history proves that intermarriages of 
persons of the same race strengthen the stock. We are of opinion that the 
Hindu community is at present divided into too many water-tight compart- 
ments and only a measure of the type of the Honourable Mr. Basu’s Bill will 
encourage intermarriages between members of different sects and thus go a 
great way in invigorating society by the fusion of the different classes into 
a compact whole. , 


Education. 


63. Bombay had never before such a just, good-natured, generous 
and popular Governor as Sir George Clarke. His 

Comments on therevised dministration has removed all causes for friction 
curriculum of. Secondary between the officials and the people, and this he has 
‘Schools. | accomplished in a great measure by respecting 
_‘Kalpataru (104), 18th populss opinion in several matters. One of these 
june, ss had to do with the teaching of several subjects 
chsh alls Sie 16, tartar through Pinglish 1 in our schools. The people wanted 


37 
to have them taught through the vernaculars, but Government officials were, 
for some unexplained reasons, dead against the proposal. We cannof,)there- 
fore, sufficiently thank His Excellency the Governor for directing that here- 
after all subjects in Secondary Schools with the exception of English should 
be taught through the medium of vernaculars. The new system will doubtless 
prove of immense advantage to students. But care will have to be taken 
that the above change does not tell upon the study of English which at least 
in Maharashtra is the sole medium for the study of the physical sciences. Our 
province is, moreover, the most backward of all in the knowledge of the 
English language, and it is, therefore, our duty to see that nothing comes in 
the way of its spread amongst the people. 


64. “ There is a movement in some quarters to make vernaculars the 
medium of education. It is alleged, with some show 
Oriental Review (12), of reason, that a nation loses its nationality by the 
21st June. younger generation being grounded in foreign lang- 
uages........... 161s the English language and litera- 
ture which, it must be acknowledged, has done the most in the development 
of national life and character in India and in promoting inter-racial and inter- 
provincial good feelings and union. It is this language which, parodoxical as 
if may seem, has helped in bringing forward the cult of the swadeshi and 
in attracting attention to the study of the ancient languages. Thecult of the 
swadesht has brought with it love for vernacular literatures, which are being 
developed rapidly. Some people have inferred from this that vernaculars 
ought to be the medium of education—a view which will be highly detri- 
mental to the progress and advancement of our people. Unfortunately this 
view is endorsed by the Bombay Government which, in a recent Resolution 
on Secondary Education, has notified that the instruction in High Schools 
up to the Fifth Standard ought to be given in the vernaculars. The Times of 
India rightly observes that this will place the students in an extremely 
difficult position, especially as the medium of instruction in the University 
courses is English. There is alsothe great problem of employment. English 
is the proper lingua franca of this country now and every sort of business is 
carried on through it. There can be, therefore, no employment for people who 
are ignorant of this or are even weak init. ‘The suggestion in short of adopting 
vernaculars in place of English as a medium of instruction is founded on a 
misconception and fraught with mischief and ought to be withdrawn.” 


65. “The new curriculum for High Schools is undoubtedly an improve- 
ment upon the existing one. We specially approve 
gins Journal (17), Loth of History, etc., being taught through the vernaculars 
ots up to the Sth, instead of up to the 3rd _ standard. 
We have long wished and waited for this reform. But there is one great 
improvement which we should have liked to see carried out. Is not the revised 
curriculum, as much as the old, if not more, open to the objection of a 
multiplicity of things to learn? That, to our mind, is the one great draw- 
back of modern education. Up to the age of 14 the number of subjects to be 
read should be less than they are at present, more attention being devoted to 
the development of the mental faculties through reading, writing, simple 
arithmetic and science, observation and stories, rather than to giving the 
pupils informaticn about all sorts of things in a hurry. After this is achieved, 
the pupils can easily make rapid progress in the deferred subjects. But for 
this reform it would be necessary to overhaul the curriculum of the vernacular 
standards where the evil operates more disastrously. If the Government had 
consulted independent bodies of public opinion, this defect would have been 
pointed out. ‘Lhe Director of Public Instruction did, no doubt, do his best, 
by correspondence and conference, to obtain the opinions of “all concerned ’— 
Inspectors, Education Associations, heads of Government and private schools ; 
but if he or Government on its own account had gone further, we should 
probably have hada still better and, what we should call, a more scientific 
curriculum than the one now before us. Is it too late to mend? Is it not 
feasible, even now, to do away with the bewildering multiplicity and variety 
of subjects and lessons? Sir G.8. Clarke is, we think, too unconventional 
and too courageous to be deterred by the ‘awkwardness’ of revising th 


revised ‘ before a trial ’.” 
con 2738—10 
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In spite of great advantages accruing to India from intercourse 
«with the West it has suffered one great disadvantage, 
ubiIve wz. the increasing cost of living. -With the 
spread of education India has been put to more 
(34), economic disadvantage. It is, however, satisfactory 
“' that despite this increase in the cost of living, the 
pS) a need for education is felt by the people. But owing 
to the costliness of life they suffer disappointment in making sufficient 
progress in point of education. In this connection the position of the middle 
classes is really painful. They cannot afford to remain steeped in ignorance 
and earn their’ livelihood by manual labour and mixing with the ignorant. 
At the same time they cannot do without education, while they have not the 
necessary funds for it. This situation will make the condition of this 
class of people most disastrous in the future. If this state of affairs 
continues for a long time, the result will be that » section of the people will 
elevate itself by means of self-exertion while the rest will go down to 
ignorance and penury. When education is available to the common people 
with the scanty means at their disposal, then only can education be said to 
‘spread among the largest number of people. In India, with the costliness 
of living, education has been getting dear and so the middle class is unable 
to take advantage thereof as it should. [The paper then goes on to quote 
statistics regarding fees in colleges and high schools obtaining in the various 
provinces of India and endeavours to show that secondary and higher 
education is practically beyond the means of the average Indian. | 


Municipalities. 


67. The Corporation has done a wise thing in asking a Committee to 
further consider the scheme prepared by the 'City 
Improvement Trust for the laying of a direct route 
. from Crawford Market to Sandhurst Road. The 
ang ~ Mira — scheme affects the people not only financially but in 
Bombay Samdchdr (61), Yespect of their comfort, sanitation, trade, con- 
19th, 22nd and 24th June. veniences and numerous other matters as well. We 
do not say that the Trust has not adequately considered 
the scheme, but as in the case of its other costly projects the inquiry in the 
present instance is ez-parte. The change in the scheme, as originally prepared, 
is attributed to the saving of something like 60 lakhs which is likely to be 
effected by leaving Abdul Rahiman Street out of consideration. Although the 
question of this huge saving is worthy of serious consideration at the hands of 
the committee appointed by the Corporation, this should not be the only reason 
why the present scheme should be preferred to the old one. Before arriving at 
any decision it must first be ascertained if the scheme is really needed and 
‘bears so urgent a character that it should claim preference over other 
pressing projects. The grant made by Government to the Trust has not 
been earmarked for a particular purpose, much less for the road in ques- 
tion, and consequently it would be sheer nonsense to allow unhealthy localities 
and insanitary dwellings to mar the city’s health and expend huge sums 
towards beautifying the city. From this point of view the scheme 
is of less importance and needs to be objected to by the Corporation Com- 
mittee. It behoves the Memon and other communities to strengthen the hands 
of the Corporation by basing their opposition to the scheme on this question 
Bue of principle. [In its issue of Thursday the 22nd June the paper publishes an 
a account of the meeting held by the Memcn Jamdats at Shaikh Memon Street 
4 on the preceding Tuesday where a representation was adopted recommending 
that the old scheme for widening the Abdul Rahiman Street be adhered to. 
In a subsequent issue the paper supports the representation where it is 
based on considerations of religious feelings and public utility and trusts that 
as it will produce the desired effect on tha authorities concerned. It appeals to 
Petra them to give the matter the fullest consideration and avoid any undue haste 
bie in deciding.) - = | se gest Es 
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Protest against the 
Trunk Road Scheme'of the 
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89 


*68. “At Monday’s Corporation meeting, Dr. D. B. Master brought up 

a matter which we have more than once dealt: with 

The alleged insanitary and intend to return to from time to time until 
condition of the North gome remedy has been effected—namely the condi- 
hacogg of the Fort (Bom- tion of the North Ward of the Fort. While big 
Dares (38), 25th June roads have been driven through various parts of 
Eng. cols. ’ Bombay, the festering rookeries which lie between 
the tramlines north of Church Gate Street have not 

only been left alone, but false fronts have been built along the Hornby 
Road side apparently for no other reason than to hide them from public 
gaze......... We know the Improvement Trust works under difficulties, and 
have protested against the necessity under which it lies of making bricks 
without straw. But its supineness ‘for thirteen years with this abomination 
under its nose wants a great deal of explaining. That eternal clog to 
beneficent activity, ‘ vested interests,’ no doubt, is at the bottom of the 


trouble.” 


69. ‘ We think a sufficiently long time has already passed to enable 
oe one to form opinion as to the working of the new 
Criticism of the work of Ahmedabad Municipal Committee nominated by 
oo Municipal Government about a year ago in place of the old 
Prate Raadhe (34), 18th Board.......... As regards the new Committee's 
June, Eng. cols. work during the period of twelve months that it has 
been in existence, we regret to have to state that it 
has absolutely failed to come up to the expectations entertained of it by the 
Bombay Government........... It was fondly believed by some that the 
supersession of the old Municipal Board by Government and the substitution 
of a new Committee in its stead consisting of Government nominees will 
synchronise with the advent of the millennium. ‘To those, however, who like 
us have been sympathetically watching the working of the new body it must 
have appeared long ago that this had been far from being the case. We 
say so advisedly because there has been at any rate not any improvement 
worth mentioning in all the large and important Departments of the 
Municipality with which the public at large is closely concerned. ‘The 
working of the Water-works, the Drainage-works, road watering, lighting, 
fire brigade and last, but not the least, general Sanitation i$ not a whit 
better than’ it was during the defunct regime. This is scarcely to be 
wondered at when we look to the constitution of the Board. Some of 
the members of the new Committee kave not cheerfully responded to the call 
of duty which they should have known was expected of them when they 
accepted the responsibilities.......... The only matter in which the members 
of the new Committee can take credit for is that the work inthe Municipal 
Hall is being carried on with greater harmony than before. ‘This is no doubt 
an improvement upon the then existing state of affairs, which every sensible 
person would like to see being permanent. As stated above, the new Com- 
mittee has hopelessly belied all the high expectations formed of it by its 
supporters........... The net result of the change in the regume has thus been 
nil for all practical purposes, aud the city is virtually in the same condition 
as before tothe great grief of all those who were either for or against the 
change. We say more in sorrow than in anger that the experiment of thus 
conducting the Municipal administration through the agency of Government 
nominees judged from its working so far has proved a failure, which will, 
therefore, well warrant a change in the modus operandi.” 


70. Criticising the general misinanagement of the Surat Municipality, 

the Surya Prakdsh writes :—The Municipality has 

Alleged Municipal supplied the people with the nuisance of mud in 
mismanagement in Surat return for the taxes paid by them. On roads and in 
17th. ‘al ' lanes there is found nothing but mud. This is an 
unbearable grievance. Before the rainy season the 
roads were not watered. Again, the absence of lighting requires no less 
attention. The lavish expenditure of this department requires drastic 


measures to be taken. Voters have begun to understand the meaning of self- 
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government, and some of them have become ready to drag the Municipality to 
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mh Commenting» on the fs of the Miosdites: Munici- 

ime uy hey  pality,. a correspondent writes: —A great many 

oe nd van} (Kaira) Muni- defects are found in the Municipal management 
oy, of this place, and sometimes acts contrary to the 

artamdn (36), 


19th v v4sth June, intention of the law are done. In every matter the 


intention of Government is very good, but the members 
of the Municipality, it seems, wish to manage its affairs by keeping every- 
thingsecret. Inthe beginning nobody was allowed access to the Proceedings 
Books of the Committees, and they were thrown open to inspection only after 


several applications had beon made. There isa rule in the District Municipal 


Act that Municipal rules and regulations must be shown to any one whenever 
he wants to see them, and that their Gujarati copies must be sold to the public 
at cost price. We want to know whether this rule is being enforced.. Nota 
single copy of the Act and the rules is to be had. This time a new standard is 
for the first time set up in the appointment of the Managing Committee. 
Every year formerly first the Chairman and then Members of the Committee were 
elected. But this year our Vice-President Mr. Maneklal suggested that 
instead of electing members, the one who became the Chairman should select 
them. Mr. Vallabhram, who was elected Chairman, selected three members 
none of whom seems to know English or ‘to have passed any qualifying 
examination. We draw the attention of the Collector and the Commissioner 
to the question whether such a constitution of the Committee is lega]. In this 
connection we wish to draw the attention of thosein power to another matter. 
Why should persons who stay in a distant part ofthe country or in the district 
be appointed by Government as Councillors? They are unable to attend the 
meetings of the Committee. Instead of these men such men should be appointed 
members as stay here permanently and are enthusiastic and willing workers. 
[ Another correspondent writes elsewhere in the same paper:—Nobody takes care 
tosee how much light is given out by the Municipal lamps, and how many of 
these have their chimneys in good order. Jn the rainy season persons passing 
along the roads stumble and fall and for old persons it is dangerous to go out 
at night. The correspondent of the paper reports in its issue of the 24th 
June that the above communications have attracted the notice of the President 
of the Kapadvan} Municipality who has put up a public notice inviting all those 
who had any complaints to make on the above matters to appear before him 
with specific instances so that the complaints might be attended to. This 
anxiety on the part of the President, the correspondent concludes, is indeed 
praiseworthy and the people are grateful to him for the same | 


Native States. 


72. The Maharaja of Mysore is doing his best to promote the 
happiness of his subjects as is exemplified by the 
Comments on th € measures taken by him to train and enlighten public 


re Se meonemic Con- Opinion. His Highness some years ago established 


Jagad Vritt (103), 18th ® representative assembly for the better Government 
dane... ' "of the people. But he seems to have been con- 
vinced of the futility of depending on the educated 

classes alone for help in the proper conduct of the administration on 
account of their clannish tendencies. It has been the bitter experience 
of the British Government as well as the Native States that the true 
spirit. of citizenship is wanting in our educated men and that their 
clamourings for special rights are nothing but attempts to trample upon 
the equal rights of other communities who are less fortunate than themselves 
with respect to education and enlightenment. His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore seems to have become conscious of this fact and has, therefore, 
inaugurated an economic conference with a view to consider measures for 
_ the economic and general development of the country. It is not known how 
- many people from the industrial and commercial classes were invited to take 
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part in the Conference. It would naturally have been expected that at such 
an assembly business would be carried out in the vernacular of the country.’ 
But we regret to say that the speeches of the Maharaja and his Dewan were. 
delivered in English and they have thus left ample scope for the self-interested 
educated men to distort their views and to misrepresent their policy to suit. 
their purpose. The British officials in India~are trying their best to learn 
the language of the district they govern so that they may be in a position to 
understand the grievances of the people at first-hand. Such being the state of 
things in British India, we regret that a contrary state of affairs should exist 
in a Native State like Mysore. The Princes must understand that it is best 
to talk to the people in their own language. In British India, Hnglish being. 
the language of Government the reports of all the departments are published 
in that language and the unscrupulous editors of newspapers distort the 
facts and figures embodied in those reports to serve their own purpose. We 

‘believe the Native States can easily avoid such misrepresentations at the 
hands of the educated classes by making use of the vernacular for adminis- 
trative purposes. 


73. The Maharaja of Mysore speaking at the Mysore Conference said 
Kesari (107), 20th June. that education was the sovereign remedy for all 
evils. ‘The question of India’s poverty, ignorance 
and debility is not merely social, economical or educational. It is in many 
respects political. The Maharaja may have been quite right in his remarks, 
so far as Mysore is concerned. 4He could not have dilated on the political 
aspect of the question, while speaking of India. But those of us who are 
living in the British territories should not forget this side of the question. 
Granting that Government went further than the provisions of Mr. Gokhale’s 
Elementary Education Bill and raised the percentage of the literate to that 
obtaining in Germany and Japan, would the annual average income of an 
Indian be raised twenty-times? Would the rate of mortality be reduced 
by 50 per cent.? No. There are many more important causes of India’s 
poverty and debility than her ignorance. What is the use of the literacy 
of the people, if there are no convenient means of the production of wealth 
in the country? By passing mercantile laws and raising a tariff wall, such 
a convenient atmosphere may be created in an independent country like 
Japan or Germany. ‘The only panacea for the many evils the country is 
suffering from is swardjya—controlled by the voice of the people. Independ- 
ent nations have used this remedy and even British Colonies have found it 
successful. ‘This fact need not be forgotten. by anybody—not even by the 
Maharaja of Mysore. 


74. -A correspondent writes to the Sdnj Vartamdn:—Ambaji is a well 
known place of pilgrimage twenty miles from Abu 
Complaint against the Road. Onthe pilgrims entering the village they 
Thikor of Danta of have to pay a tax of afew annas which goes to the 
illegally opie op 2 ~ Danta Durbar as owner of the temple. But Chiefs 
Atabdii ie iva Heads” and nobles have to pay such tax as is fixed by the 
Sdnj Vartamdn (36), Durbar in accordance with the rank and status of 
23rd June. the visitor. A few days ago Sardar Juvansingji, 
Thakor of Gangad, happening to be in the vicinity 
of Abu Road. thought of paying a visit to the temple. On arriving at Ambaji, 
five of his huwzurias were granted the permit to enter the village and worship 
at the temple, but the Thakor was given to understand that he being a 
big zaminddr he would have to pay a sum to be fixed by the Danta 
Durbar. When the Thakor wanted to know there and then what he would 
have to pay, the Thandar replied that it depended upon the Durbar’s choice. 
Finding himself in such difficulties, the Thakor wanted to return 
to Abu Road without visiting the temple. But the Thandar did not allow him 
to do so and informed him that as he was already within the limits of Danta, 
he was bound to pay the amount fixed by the Durbar whether he visited the 
temple or not and that otherwise he would not be allowed to go. Hoping 
that no unusually large sum would be so fixed, the Thakor yielded to the 
Thandar’s demand and took up his residence in a wretched dharmashala on 
ao at Re ee ee ea 


> 


“the Thakor himself receiving Rs. 100 
of to. this and as.the Thakor had no | 
for his ransom, he. had to put up in a wretched lodging swarming. 
18. The badness of water affected his mouth and the Thakor got 
fifth day of his stay there. Again he was not allowed to move 
in limits. ‘The matter of the illegal confinement of the Thakor 
3 come to -the knowledge of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, the latter 
ng lawyer to Danta, who after great difficulty could. secure 
permission for the Thakor to return. Such cases often occur and Girdsiyas 
| ‘Thakors are mulcted:in heavy sums. If the temple is private property of 
ee the Durbar, the latter is entitled to demand a tax from pilgrims, but if they 
ed are unable to pay it should they be kept under surveillance? . Certainly it -is 
we time for the Government of Bombay to interfere and check this sort of 
robbery... | 
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oe SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


= ce of the Orrental Translator to Government, 
| secretariat, Bombay, 29th June 1911. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending ist July 1911. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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Din Mitr’... Ahmednagar | Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 


Dnydn Chakshu | Poona | Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 
| | Brébman) ; 538. 
Dnyan Sagar Kolhépur ... Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Saraswat 
Brahman) ; 47. 
Jagadédarsh Ahmedn Kashinéath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu 
esa (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55, 


Jagad Vritt Bombay oo Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré- 
| tha); 50, 

Kalpataru ... Sholépur Govind Nardyan Kadkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman); 54. 


Sesieannk... ee | Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 


Do. Do. Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A,, 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brdhman) ; 38. 


Pérola (East Khén- Fortnightly Pandharinaéth Balkrishnt Pathak; Hindu 
desh). | (Yajurvedi Brdhman) ; 30, 


Dhulia (West Khan-} Weekly Y4dav Balkrishni Bahdlkar; Hindu 
desh), (Deshastbh Brdhman) ; 45. 


Madhukar ... Belgaum sae | Do. Janardan Néardyan Kulkarni; Hindul 
: (Saraswat Brahman) ; 34, : 


| 


Mahdrishtr& Vritt Satéra Biemieiot Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré 
7 ; a); 20, : 


Moda Vritt Wii (Satéra DAmodanghaxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
; ne es ( | : Brahm@y) ; 32. ss 
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Name of Publication, | Where Published. | Badition. Name, caste and age of Bditor, ——| “izoula- 
j 115 Mumbai Vritt ooo §=—_ oe BomBbRY ae ooo] Weekly = ave | Keshav P, Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpd-| 1,000 
| : | wan Brahman) ; 41. 
116 | Mumukshu oe ooo] POOMR Eo «| Do. oe _«{ Lakshman Raémchandré Pangadrkar B.A. ;} 1,500 
| | cf Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 88, | _ 
117 | Naésik Vritt eee coe] NASIK © ave ee} Do, — ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas- 200 
th Brahman) ; 31. Pe 
118 | Pandhari Mitréi ... ~.| Pandharpur (Shola-| Do. eee ...| Govind Sakhaérém Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| pur). Brdhman) ; 46, 
119 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Do, oe ov | Nérdyan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh), Brdébman) ; 48. 
ae 
120 | Prakdish 2 = ose woof GAbATA — aes «| Do, oss ...| Raémchandr& Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 
121 |SatyiShodhak ... .../ Ratnagiri... .../ Do, »» ef Krishnaji Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwanj} 1,300 
Brahman) ; 26, 
122 | Shetkari ... oes ...| Ahmednagar oct DO. ev .| Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A., LL.B. 450 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 
123 | Shivaji Vijay% ... ve Sholdpur ... cod §=D0, ‘ep ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 800 
(Vir Shaiv Lingéyat) ; 26. 
124 | Shol4pur Samachar oot DO, os at DOs ae ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 53... 500 
125 | Sayaji Vijay& «+. -+-| Bombay as. ool D0. ose ...|Daémodar Sdvidr4m  Yande; MHindu} 5,000 
(Maratha) ; 40. : 
126 | Shri Shahu ses ood BONEEA © ise eof Do. oe ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
Brahman) ; 30. 
127 | Shubh Suchak .., see} Do. oe «| Do, ve ...| Dattdtray’ Ramchandra’: Chitale; Hindu 200 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 
128 |Sudharak ... =o e+} Poon —s ae | Do. sus ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth} 1,000 
| Brahmin) ; 43, 
129 |Sumant ... ... «| Kardd (Satdra) ...| Do, we = eee| PANdurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 100 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 40. 
130 | Vichéri_... ooo =o) KA&rwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 400 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 
131 | Vinod ave ce « | Belgaum ... | Fortnightly ...| Dattatray’ Ramchandré, Kulkarni ; Hind 300 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 22. 7 
132 | Vishranti ..5 we .| Bombay ... | Weekly... ...| Ramdas Purmaénandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28 400 
133 | Vishvabandhu ... ...| Kolhapur a | | Do, oe ...| Balwant Krishn4 Pisal ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 400 
| | 29. 
134 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... «| Monthly ... ...| Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 700 
As (Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 
135 | Vrittasar... see eve Wi (Satdra) «| Weekly ... .»-|/ Ganesh Rémchandra Vaidya’ ; Hindu (Kon- 300 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. : 
186 | Vyapari_... or 0 POOUR ts el Di ‘is -..| Nana Dédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
| {| man); 55. | 
1387 | Warkari_..- ke ee Pandharpur (Shold4-] Fortnightly .».| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 800 
pur). th Brdbman) ; 35. 
PERSIAN, 
138 | Eslah Kee ar | Bombay... «--| Weekly... .».| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 40 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 
Sivp1. 
139 | A’ft4b-i-Sind ... _...| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... ...|Shdms-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham-| 500 
| madan (Abro) ; 44. 
140 | Khairkh4h-i-Sind ... -++| Larkh4na (Sind) ...| Do. ae ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 700 
| (Khatri) ; 38. 
) 141 | Prabhét... woe * ove] Hyderabad (Sind)...) Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 ... 500 
. 142 | Sind Sudhaér ar -+| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ..-| Kh4nchand Rahtmal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 44, 750 
148 | Sind Kesari ae »»-( Shikarpur (Sind) ...} Do. bie ...| Chel4r4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
43, 
v : ° 
144 ? Zemindar Gazette »»-| Mirpur Khas (Sind).} Do. ome ...|Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sordarangani 600 
c ‘ 
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od | * ««s| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Ena Dehlavi ; Muhammadan (Sunni}; 44, 


i 146 ed ose ne Do. ! ks eee Daily eve eee Munshi Mahomed Amir Muhammadan} 200: 
| co 4 | : (Sunni) ; 50, 


147 | Soltén-ul-Akhbée id >) Dd, jst) wash WO. ess = eee| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 500: 
: Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44 


ee Be ah 148 | Jain ee Pete: abs Bombay ose «| Weekly ... «| Tukér4m Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu) 4,000 
eet | 149 | Jain Mitra ses eet OS ve =. oe HOrtnightly ...| Sital Prasdd ; Digamber Jain ; 40 ese| 1,000 
a 1 . | | . 
4 i ‘ 150 | Jain Samachar... «>| Anmedabad so) Weekly ... e--| VAdilal Motilal Shdh ; Dasa Shrimali Jain ;; 1,100 
ai 30. 
1 Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
Mi: printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. | 


4 ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
| List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (HI [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 
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the accent is left out, and the short a (A = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
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been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. ‘The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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E. The papers marked with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week. 


No, 45, the Echo is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of the publisher. 
| No. 86, the publication of the Karndiak Vritt is temporarily suspended. 

i | Nos. 110 and 147, are published irregularly. 
| 
| 


; : No. 118, the Pandhari Mitra is not published for the last few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff, 
q L. No. 123, the publication of the Shivdji Vijaya is temporarily suspended on account of plague at Sholdpur. 
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’ Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “We desire to take this the earliest opportunity of offering our 
. respectful and hearty congratulations to Their 
ie Hesoektion fh Majesties the King-Emperor and Queen-Empress on 
ow their Coronation in London on Thursday last.......... 
"Praja Bandhu (34), Suffice it to say that the whole of India to a man 
25th June, Eng. cols.; as rejoiced at—His Majesty the King-Emperor’s 
Gujardti Punch (26), 25th Coronation on last Thursday, and many a prayer 
June, Eng. cols.; Gujarat has gone forth from his grateful Indian subjects to 
Mitra (45), 25th June, the Almighty God, from temples, mosques, 
a ml ga es churches and such other places of worship, to spare 
ie ole’ ), aist une, our beloved Sovereign and Her Majesty for many a 
: year to come to rule over the world-wide British 
| Kmpire. We desire to associate ourselves with this 
prayer and will fittingly conclude this with the words ‘ God Save the King ’.” 
[The Gujardti Punch, writes :—" With hearts surcharged with the emotions to 
which the Coronation of Their Majesties the King and Queen give rise, the hall 
and hut as well filled the wide firmaments above and swelled the deep diapason 
rolling round the globe with the cheers of—God Save The King: God Bless 
The Queen.” The Guwardt Mitra writes :—“ The one prayer which will with 
one voice and heart go forth to-day to the great Lord of the Universe will 
be that Their Majesties King George V and Queen Mary may be vouchsafed 
by merciful Providence a long and happy life and a prosperous and eventful 
rule.” The Kdthiawdr News writes :—* While laying their humble congratula- 
tions at the foot of the throne of His Majesty the King-Emperor, the people 
of the whole of India wish him a long and happy reign.......... The people 
of India have never been so happy as they have been under the British 
Government and long may it last is the fervent and devout wish of every 
loyal heart. In justice, in sympathy for the people, the reigns of Queen 
Victoria, Edward VII and George V of England far outshine those of Ashoka 
and Akbar, the best of the Indian Emperors.’’} 


2. Onthe Coronation day Hngland was overflowing with rejoicings, 
but in India there was nothing but the mere shadow 
orea-Hind of rejoiciugs inspired by devotion to the Crown. 
June; Karser-1-ind his dearth of rejoicings was visible owing to the 
(29), 25th June; Baroda , ; +o 
Gazette (63), 26th June; absence of Government from the capital. The 
Kdthidwdr and Mahi occasion should have been celebrated like the 
Kdntha Gazette (69), 25th Divali holidays. But we regret to say that in the 
June; Broach Mitra (21), absence of any such movement the whole of Thurs- 
25th June; Khoja Mitra day passed away as a gloomy day. ‘The closing of 
(32), Both J we at shops again added to the desolation of certain parts 
es th is Merde of the city. When auspicious occasions are passed 
in rejoicings, then only joy finds vent and the 
feelings of the heart find play. What rejoicings can there be if only a few 
meetings are held and speeches delivered and prayers are offered in temples, 
mosques and churches? Such movements only testify to the devotion with 
which the Indian nation regards the Royal family and nothing else. We, 
therefore, make special appeal to the authorities as well as to the organisers 
of reception movements to make elaborate arrangements for the celebra- 
tion of the Indian Coronation day so that the fact of the King-Emperor 
being crowned at Delhi may be deeply impressed on the minds of every class 
and grade of the people. [The Kavser-i-Hind writes:—India has observed 
this red letter day with overflowing enthusiasm and feelings of sincere 
loyalty. This shows that the Indian nation has always been looking up to 
the King-Emperor and his Royal consort for its rights, for its happiness and 
well-being and for attention to the needs of her teeming millions. Other papers 
of the week noted in the margin also write in warm terms of th3 Coronation 
in England, trust that the forthcoming Delhi Durbar will usher in a period of 
happiness for the country, and offer fervent prayers to the Almighty to 
grant a long and prosperous life to Their Majesties. The Shri Saydji 
Vijay remarks that if in commemoration of the Coronation the salt tax is 
abolished the event will be gratefully remembered by every Indian.|} wee 
con 296—3 


Gujardti (24), 25th 


10 Marathi papers write in the most enthusiastic terms 
bout the Coronation of His Majesty King- 
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_Veritt (17), 24th Emperor George V in London, making loyal refer- 

yune; Dnydn agar ences to the vastness of the British Empire, to the 
Bi surige sl 9 » (194) peace and prosperity reigning throughout its con- 
» wolg Jacad Vritt (106), Stituent parts and to the strengthening influence of 
; Jagad Vritt (106), . .. : . : 
95th June. justice and sympathy evidenced in carrying on the 
ee ie administration by the rulers. They also publish 
long accounts of meetings held ai Nasik, Mahdd (Kolaba), Belgaum, Sholapur, 
Ahmednagar and other places to commemorate the event of. His Majesty’s 
Coronation. [Commenting on these meetings the Jagad Vritt writes :— 
That the teeming millions of British India fully shared in the joy of the 
fortunate people assembled in London to witness the Coronation in all its 
glory is evidenced by the fact that meetings, prayers, kirtans, &c., were being 
held at almost all places on Thursday last. On this occasion the Indians 
had to remain satisfied only with despatching congratulatory telegrams to 
His Majesty. But next December our people will have the unprecedented 
opportunity of paying their homage to His Majesty in person accompanied 
by Her Majesty Queen Mary.| 
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4. The Pragati dwells on the manifold benefits India has derived from 

her connection with England and _ writes :—The 
Pragati (48), 26th June. Coronation day was welcomed enthusiastically by all 

| 3 except a few Indians. Every one knows that the 
British Empire is not identical with the Indian Empire and that our place 
in the former is subordinate. But loyal Indians firmly believe that our own 
vices are responsible for such a situation. We have become unfit to conduct 
an independent administration, though we may have produced great heroes and 
statesmen in the past. The caste system, ignorance and utter selfishness of 
Indians have stood in the way of swardjya. But time will effect a desirable 
change and if is only under the British @gis that such a change can be brought 
about. Some suppose that the King of England exercises no power like the 
crow on the terrace. But the power of England has been mainly built up by 
the Kings of England in the past. Without the King, no British Empire 
would have existed. The King of England, though he may not exercise even 
the powers of a petty Prince of India, reigns in the hearts of the people. 
Queen Victoria pacified the people of the British Empire. King Edward’s réle 
as a peace-maker is well-known. It is thought that King George also will 
achieve something equally grand. He has already expressed his wish that 
more sympathy must be infused in the administration of India and to evidence 
it, he is paying a personal visit to India next December. We are confident 
that people will demonstrate then as ncw their loyalty. We hope that 


King George and Queen May will conduct themselves so as to deserve the 
love of the people. May they live long! | 
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o. “On the 22nd, the eyes of the four corners of the globe were fixed 

: on England because its chief Magistrate and his 

0 Anglo Lusitano (46), illustrious Consort were being crowned King and 
 Goane tai) a. ay Queen of an Empire such as the world has never 
Eng. cols. > geen.......... It must be remembered that our inter- 


est, our progress, nay, our very lives are intimately 
united with the well-being of the British Raj and when sounds:of joy resound 


throughout the length and breadth of India and reverberate through the vast 
expanse of Britain’s Realm, we, Goans, though forming but an insignificant 
part of the inhabitants of a Continent which is a precious jewel in England’s 
- Crown, cannot but join, as in duty bound, in the world-wide jubilee. Great 
are the responsibilities of Their Majesties who sway an immense Empire, but 
endowed as they are with the same nobility of thought, the same altruistic 
principles, the same love of peace, the same charming amiability and 
affability, in short, the same excellent traits which adorned their illustrious 
predecessors and endeared them not only to their people but also to the world 
at. jJarge, we doubt not that their reign will be as. brilliant, as happy and as 
prosperous. That the Almighty may spare Their Majesties for many wany 
yéars to guide the destinjes of three-quarters:of the globe with wisdom and 
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prudence; and that no clowds darken the pathway of their lives, which may 
be strewn with roses, and that Heaven’s choicest blessings may be showered 
on them and other members of the Royal Family, will ever be the fervid and 
earnest prayer of the poor but grateful race we have the honour to represent.’’ 
[The O Goano writes in a similar tone. | 


6. Every Indian who reads the account of the Coronation ceremony 
in London will be set a-thinking. It is not that 
Kesari (109), 27th June. Indians are less loyal than other subjects of King 
George V or that they do not loyally rejoice at the 
Coronation ceremony. Judging from the meetings held all over India to 
celebrate the event, no one need feel doubtful about these facts. But there is 
difference and degree in feelings of joy. Every Britisher feels that he 
himself is anointed in the Coronation of King George. It would be sheer 
hypocrisy to pretend that the same feeling is or was experienced by every Indian. 
I'he Coronation of King George is a festival of the glory of the British Empire, 
power, prestige and extent. Every Britisher feels that he is a partner in the 
Empire and therefore he feels joy. Indiaalsois a limb of the British Empire, 
but as yet it has not attained to the position of a partner like the Colonies. 
We should not forget this fact. India may be spoken of in oratorical fervour 
as the brightest jewel in the British Crown. But though India is lustrous 
as the Kohinoor, is it lifeless? Wear it in the Crown or in the belt or 
tie if to shoes, the Kohinoor will not grumble. But will living India 
remain for ever dumb ? George V is styled King of other parts of the Empire, 
but is termed the Emperor of India. But the British public has not 
empowered him to grant any concessions to Indian rayats. The constitution 
comes in the way and prevents him from doing so. The real meaning of 
limited monarchy is that nothing of importance should take place either in 
‘the administration or in the legislature without the consent of the people. 
India has not yet experienced much of the benefits of limited monarchy. 
It is unnatural under the circumstances for Indians to feel equally joyous 
as Britishers for the Imperial festival. The British Empire extends all over 
the world. The sun never sets on it. It rules over the sea andits glory and 
strength are superb. But what is it to India? Till India becomes a real 
partner of the glory, strength and independence of the British Empire, and 
while India slaves for the Empire, India’s joy will be mixed with sadness on 
all such joyous occasions. As Shelley has said :— 


“We look behind and after 
And pine for what is not 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught.” 


7. We trust that not only the principle of economy in all sorts of 
= expenditure in connection with the reception of the 
Indian material should Kjing-Kmperor and Empress, but also the principle 
pe peed. eso Delb1 of giving encouragement to purely swadeshi manu- 
 aledeltind..... 2% factures in connection with the decorations for the 
934) Trno. ’ Delhi Durbar, will be observed. Indian subjects are 
sure to wish heartily that the benefit of the large 
sums of money tobe spent by the Government andthe public should be 
given to indigenous manufactures and industries, and thas thus the wealth 
of the country should not be allowed to go out. This suggestion is strongly 
supported by the order of Her Majesty at the tima of the Coronation in 
England that her C>ronation robe should be entirely of British make. 


£,iLd deputation of 12 Hindus, Muhammadans and Parsis is to wait 
upon the King-Emperor in England with an appeal 

Cow-slaughter should to be signed by 5 crores of Indians, praying that the 
be prohibited in India from slaughter of cows for the supply of meat to the 
ne Bot of the Delhi British Soldier in India be prohibited from the day 
a ee (7), Of the Delhi Coronation Durbar and that tinned 
jek foun... ~ "meat be imported, instead; from Australia. The 


main ground urged in support of the prayer is 
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» the ‘supreme necessity of preserving and multiplying oxen in 
«Bh agricultural conutry like India, but ® reference is also. made to the pious 
- » gentiment, aged on economic reasons, of the teeming millions 


boon thus sought, a boon which, we dare say, will be more heartily and more 
deeply appreciated than any other that is within the range of practical 
politics.” 


9. “Itis a matter for deep gratification that a Conference of Orien- 
talists is to sit at Simla next month in order to 
— Suggestions for the ¢onsider the state of oriental studies in India and 
pees Soeeenenee of to devise means for their ‘encouragement and 
Bone "A co-ordination.’ Among the principal topics which 
meer] omen! (21), =ane will be taken up by the Conference are the follow- 
ing:—‘ The promotion of Oriental and Archeolo- 
gical Research ; practical measures for the greater co-operation of Oriental 
‘Learning and Western Scholarship ; the training of Indians for posts in the 
Archeological Department; measures that would add to the estimation in 
which Oriental learning is held in India and the system of language examina- 
tions.’ Oriental studies at our colleges are certainly in a bad way, and the 
reason is not far to seek........... The Sanskrit course is, we _ believe, 
unduly stiff without being useful or learned.......... We believe Germans 
study Oriental languages to much better purpose than Indians. If more 
attention were paid to literature and if the choice of books is wisely made, 
then and then only will Oriental learning blossom forth in this country. 
We would also suggest to the Conference the desirability of inaugurating a 
great central institution where graduates and other well educated Indians may 
be able to carry on higher Oriental studies........... At present most of the 
research work is done by Europeans. This is not because Indians are not 
Hy capable of carrying it on, but somehow or other they do not receive that 
: encouragement’which they are entitled to as children of the Orient.......... 
It is only fitting that special facilities should be given to Indian scholars by 
Government and by public Associations here and in Hurope........... In this 
Hi connection we have a suggestion to make co the Commissioner in Sind as the 
ay head of the local administration. There are many Persian and Arabic 
Mh manuscripts lying here and there in Sind........... It would be a pity, indeed, 
if the treasures and curiosities contained in these books are lost to the 
Brotherhood of Letters........... We have at least two men among our promi- 
nent English educated local literati who would, we believe, be able to do full 
justice to the task we propose.......... One is the respected retired Deputy 
Collector and voluminous author, Mirza Kalich Beg, and the other the young 
but aspiring Professor of Persian at the Sind College, Mr. H. M. Gurbaxani. 
May not Mr. Younghusband, who is known for his large views, turn aside for 
a’ moment from the ordinary groves of official routine and give some thought 
to the promotion of indigenous literary research ? ” 


June. 


i : ' 10. “Nothing can exceed the horror and indignation with which these 
| | dastardly crimes are looked upon by the Indian 
Comments on the anar- people—crimes which are fraught with the most 


chical outrages at Myan- ee | 
chi and -Mymensingh. mischievous results to the progress and advance- 


H "'Sdnj Vartamdn (36), Ment of the country........... Fortunately we have 
' ms a ;tacager ? at the head of the Government of India one like 
| Lord Hardinge who is a strong-minded and sympa- 


thetic man and is not likely to be led away by cries for vengeance which 
will surely be raised up by the yellow section of the Press. The Govern- 
ment must have by this time known that the Indian people are intensely 
loyal to them.......... We appeal to our countrymen to try their level best. 
to weed out this pestiferous foreign noxious weed of anarchy from the land. 
We appeal to the Government and to our Anglo-Indian fellow-citizens to 
Bi: keep their judgment well balanced and not to mistake the crimes of a few 
oC for the misdeeds of a whole nation.” _ 
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*11, “How the writings of the Anglo-Indian press react upon the tone 
Gujardti (24), Ind Jul and attitude of the organs of Indian opinion is now 
tine te , Y+ known to all. If some of them are to blame for the 
‘unrest,’ the Anglo-Indian press, with the exception 

of very few journals, has by its exasperating and mischievous attitude, caused 
considerable dissatisfaction amongst the educated classes. But it is the 
Indian press that has been made to undergo the ordeals of a repressive law. 
.eeeeeee- Let us first take the comments of the London T'imes.......... When 
the Times refers to the hostility between the Courts and the Police, it makes 
a serious allegation against the Indian judicial tribunals. It is an indictment 
that is absolutely without any foundation, and itis most astounding that it 
should have been made. This attempt to terrorise judicial tribunals and deter 
them from doing their duty ina fearless manner is, to say the least of it, 
absolutely reprehensible. A booklet dealing with the failings of *the Indian 
police is, of course, proscribed by the Government. But it remains to be seen 
what action the executive and the judicial authorities propose to take to protect 
Indian Courts against such shameful attacks and such wicked attempts 
to undermine their prestige and terrorise them into becoming meek instru- 
ments of the wishes and prejudices of out-and-out advocates of the police...... 
The mischief resulting from the comments of the Zmes is incalculable. 
But what remedy have the Indian people against the Z’umes? If an Indian 
paper had indulged in similar comments, the whole Anglo-Indian press would 
have run it down and it would have been brought to book in no time. But 
the Times and its followers in this country are absolutely safe.” 
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*{2. “When one of those deplorable crimes known as an anarchist 
Pérsi. (33), 2nd Jul murder takes place, the most remarkable feature of 
ee aaa 2); Y the affair is the amount of information some of the 
or newspapers are able to give the police about it. 
We are told of Tinnevelly that the crime there was the result of a widely 
organised conspiracy ; that the actual murderer was a weak tool in the hands 
of astuter men; that the centre of the plot is in Bengal, with a ‘Government 
in the hills’ in the Deccan; that the ovject is to render civil Government 
impossible by way of terrorism. For our own part we confess we are ignorant 
of the machinery of anarchist crime. In the case of the Tinnevelly murder, 
sporadic arrests have been made in widely separated places, but there does not 
seem to be much evidence at present to connect the crime with any wide-spread 
conspiracy. There may, of course, be such a connection ; if there is, we trust 
the whole plot will come to light; but as a rule these crimes seem more likely 
to arise from the fanaticism of an individual than from the conspiracy of an 
association. That there is any wide-spread or well-organised conspiracy to 
murder we are reluctant to believe on the present evidence. ‘T'here is a total 
lack of plan and consecutiveness in these crimes.” 


18. “The fearful tragedy of Mr. Ashe’s murder has occurred at a time 
when the political horizon of India seemed to be 

O Anglo Lusitano (46), clear in anticipation of the Royal Visit. The 
24th June, Eng. cols. cowardly deed has darkened the hitherto serene sky 
and a gloom overhangs the Indian people. It did 

appear indeed that sedition and anarchism had been smothered under the iron 
heels of the British Government, but the late outrage proves only too clearly 
that the hydra had lain dormant and is ready to spring up at any moment. 
It is sad that by the mad andirresponsible acts of a handful of lunatics who 
are goaded on by a patriotic monomania, a slur is cast on the reputation of 
the millions of loyal children of this Continent. Great indignation has been 
felt throughout the length and breadth of India on account of the horrid mur- | 
der which is believed to have been committed because Mr. Ashe hada hand | 
in quelling the Tinnevelly riots which occurred about three years ago in con- 
nection with the indictment of Chidambaram Pillay. The deceased has paid 
with his life the penalty for establishing law and order, and by his death the 
State loses a servant imbued with integrity, courage and a stern sense of 
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i —_ Me habe’ 3 aisalne the @uj ardti remarks :— 
a It has. not been known in what relation the 
murderer stood to the person who recently dis- 
tributed a seditious pamphlet in the district. Con- 
Punch (26y. 2th Jone: sidering the peaceful conditions prevailing there, the 
wands Mitra (05), 95th existence of an anarchist society was not to be 
June; .. Kaiser-t-Hind thought of before or after the murder. Nowadays no 
(29), a5th June; Shri gooner is the news of the murder of a Kuropean 
Sones Vyay valid 20th Officer or an Indian subordinate received than the 
Anglo-Indian press at once scents the existence of 
anarchism and secret societies, and the police proceed with their investigations 
on that line. Rather than attributing the present murder to any political 
motive is it not more reasonable to believe what the Madras Standard says on 
the subject? According to that paper Vanchi Aiyer must have been incited 
to the act as Mr. Ashe had awarded him rigorous punishment for some offence 
when he wasin the Police force. If, however, we join the Madras Mail 
in attributing the murder to the Tuticorin riots, we shall have to trace out 
some such cause for the Sub-Inspector’s murder at Mymensingh as well. But 
we are inclined to think that the Sub-Inspector must have owed his death to 
some mad man implicated in some one of the many political prosecutions 
in Bengal and in which the police are reported to have acted oppressively. 
Every murder in Bengal has been attended with some peculiarity. How 
is it that the Bengal anarchist comes forward whenever there is peace among 
the people, when Government and the public believe the spirit of anarchism 
to have been successfully exorcised from the country and when the reports of 
some great concession are bruited abroad? These Bengal murders are 
being committed as if with the purpose of preventing the unification of 
Government and the people. Whether this murder was due to private 
vengeance or to political motive cannot be confidently ascertained, yet these 
unfortunate incidents have no doubt cast a deep gloom over the Coro- 
nation festivities. The Indian nation does not approve of murders com- 
mitted on any account and especially abhors sincerely those which prove 
to be obstacles in its political progress. Itis ever ready to help the authorities 
to trace the miscreants, but it can never be a party to the attempts of the 
police to entrap any one without reason ‘n their clutckes. We equally dis- 
approve of attempts at exaggeration made by Anglo-Indian journals which 
regard these murders as political murders. They stigmatise the Government 
of India as’ weak, cowardly, effeminate, and do not hesitate to counsel re- 
pressive measures. Some go the length of criticising the High Courts for 
their administration of justice. We do not find the least justification for 
this bitter attack upon Government as well as the judiciary. If any Indian 
journal had made comments similar to those recently passed by the 
Tames, it would have ere long been arraigned for contempt of Court. Do not 
the strictures made by that journal on the Indian High Courts mean that 
every one implicated in a political trial conducted by the police must invariably 
be punished whether his guilt is proved or not? We do not understand what 
the Anglo-Indian papers are driving at in advising the authorities to act with 
firmness. Does the firmness lie in inflicting punishment upon a number of 
people as soon as an official is murdered? In this connection the Daily News 
has justly observed. that in political trials the police as well as the Govern- 
ment Counsel have done Government very poor service. ‘The same is the 
complaint of the Indian people. All the political prosecutions instituted 
by the police are not based on truth, but are often concocted at the instiga- 
tion of weak-minded officers or with a view to showing themselves off. Inves- 
tigation at the hands of a Commission will at once prove the truth of this 
assertion. Indians fully trust that Lord Hardinge, his officials and the High 
Courts will continue to discharge their duties undeterred by such vile attacks. 
[The Praja Bandhwu trusts that though these misdeeds put the Indians 
to shame, yet they will not be fathered upon the entire body of the people and 
that their loyalty will not be impugned. The Gujardti Punch deplores 
these murders and trusts that the Zimes will be called to account for 
transgressing all bounds of legitimate criticism. The Gujard¢ Mitra and the 
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Kaiser-i-Hind as well as the Shri Saydjt Viyjay condemn the outrages and 
express a hope that the repressive measures already passed will be requisi- 
tioned to the fullest extent possible with a view to eradicating the germs of 
anarchism stil] lurking in the country. | 


15. Just when the politica] atmosphere of all India excepting Bengal 

had become practically clear, a fanatic has com- 

Pe rssapgg q a Oe), mitted Mr. Ashe’s murder in the Madras Presidency 
O5th 6 om: ’ which had so long been free from the stain of such 
outrages. Although nothing is yet known as to the 

motive underlying the deed, we may safely connect it with a mischievous 
pamphlet that had previously been distributed in that part of the 
country. It is, moreover, certain that the deed has been perpetrated by some 
one belonging to an anarchist society like the Abhinav Bharat. Itis absolutely 
necessary that all such societies with all their ramifications must be 
immediately suppressed. ‘I'he mischievous youths who commit these outrages 
must be made to feel that instead of doing any good to their country, they 
are doing it incalculable harm. An extraordinary amount of self-sacrifice, 
courage and resolution is required to be possessed by those who commit these 
outrages. Our young men possess these qualities, but what a misfortune it is 
that they should be wasted in the commission of these evil acts! How 
calamitous itis! If these qualities were made use of in advancing the real 
welfare of the country, how well would it be! Strenuous efforts -must be 
made to reclaim such misguided youths, and secret conspiracies or societies 
giving incitement to such misdeeds must be mercilessly rooted out. [The 


Jagad Vritt makes similar remarks and writes:—The wretch who murdered - 


Mr. Ashe on the eve of the Coronation Day has blackened the faces not only 
of his fellow-castemen but of all his countrymen. It is shameful that such 
despicable deeds should be committed by members of the higher classes at a 
time when Government is trying by its measures to bridge the gulf between 
the rulers and the ruled. | 


16. ‘The whole country, we are sure, will rise as one man to co-operate 
with the Government in exterminating these ene- 

Subhod Patrika (44), mies of peace anc progress. The loyalty and attach- 
25th June, Eng. cols. ment of the vast majority of Indians to the British 
dj ewe quite evident. But such murderous 

attacks, as is natural, give risé¢ to general suspicion and distrust. We are, 
however, sure that the wise statesmen that are now at the head of the Gove. 
ernment in India will not allow themselves to be swayed by such feelings, 
but, recognising their responsibility, realise the need for caution and temper- 
ate statesmanship.’’ | 


17. EKveryone cannot roe be se at the murders committed by 
re vile fanatics last week at Mnayachi and Mymensingh. 
a Vaibhav (88), National progress has just begun in the country 
: owing to the peaceful conditions and co-operation of 
officials and non-officials. Judging from these brutal outrages, we have to admit 
that the days of our misery are not yet gone and that fanatical and wretched 
anarchists have not yet come to their senses. What do they care for the 
fact that the Coronation wa®#to be celebrated a few days after? What do 
they care even if murder has been condemned alike by divine and human law 
and the Hindu religion regards it as base? It is the duty of Government to 
inquire into the outrages and adopt measures deemed necessary for the 
annihilation of anarchism. Public opinion strongly supports Government 
in this matter. We suggest at the same time to Government that they 
should see that the innocent do not suffer along with the guilty and that the 
narrowing gulf between the rulers and the ruled should not be widened. 


18. ‘Ifa tactless Civilian be looked upon as a bad bargain, what are 

we to think of the tactless policeman, the man who, 

. Suggestion that in- more than all others, is brought into daily contact 
efficient Civilians and with tne multitude, and whose conduct and attitude 
Police oo, ir de are reckoned as the standard by which the man in 
peameraad ie eh the street judges the Sirkar? If the contention be 
* aailen Dispatch (5), ‘rue that it would be cheaper and more in the inte- 


O74 Jace. rests of the Government and tha country to get rid 


of the ‘bad bargain’ Civilian on a proportionate | 


pension than to allow him to cumber the work of administration throughout 


‘same ig équall ae ‘the bad Phaaeitn’ | nitceman: Both tend 
bo bring the : : d ministration into disrepute, cause an any of trouble and 
> ‘@xpense; and after al ‘do more harm than good during the term in which they 
oe open. Be be avd with a little brief authority. The recommendation that 
_ * $hese men should be weeded out on a proportionate pension Ee to be 
“worth a trial if this country is ever to be brought back into the old paths of 

| —— and well-ordered prosperity.’ 


49. Sir William Meyer’s article in the Coronation number of the 
he London Times on “Indian Finance ”’ is a thoughtful 
x NOBanenenta on Sir Wil- contribution on the subject, though in coming to 
liam Meyer's article on . some of his conclusions he seems to have put on) 
hy im cama inthe British spectacles. For instance, in dealing with the 
Seed “Prakash (40), question of the industrial development of the country, 
te eS ’ he is bold enough to declare that itis British capital 
in abundance that is needed for the purpose! He 
also adversely criticises the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s opinions and charges 
him with inconsistency for advocating retrenchment in the administrative 
expenditure and the introduction of compulsory and free education at one 
and the same time. Anyone whoreads the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s speeches 
carefuliy will come to the conclusion that Sir William Meyer has run off at a 
tangent in criticising the former’s position. Mr. Gokhale is not against reason- 
able expenditure. What he has been objecting tois the policy of showing 
bogus surpluses in Budget Estimates and increasing expenditure on their 
strength. Moreover, surpluses have been employed towards extending rail- 
‘Ways andincreasing the salaries of Kuropeans, instead of towards lightening 
the burden of taxation or placing public sanitation on a satisfactory 
basis. The larger employment of British capital in India and the retention 
of the Gold Standard Reserve in England which Sir William Meyer advocates 
are clearly intended to serve the interests of the British public. We 
are not against the employment of foreign capital, but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that in most of the industries carried on with that 
capital, our people have remained hewers of wood and drawers of water. Sir 
William declares that ‘the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s scheme would run 
away with millions.’ But he must remember that compulsory education with- 
out taking up crores of rupees as in the vase of railways would prove thou- 
sand times more beneficial to the country. Need we tell him that an 
educated public will be positively a better means for the industrial 
advancement of the country than British capital? Itis to be regretted that 
be while criticising the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s scheme for compulsory educa- 
tion as ‘running away with millions,’ Sir William should have not a word 
to say in favour of retrenchment in the excessive Military and Civil expend- 
iture of India. 


*20. ‘Government have probably realised by now that the present Arms 

| Act has proved an ignominious failure in controlling 

The Arms Actin India the possession of arms. And no amount of 
should xpply equally to stringency in its administration or strengthening of 
sete “aan —. its provisions can prevent its proving a failure so 
(6) ie yormer long as a distinction—and a wholly artificial one— 
is made between Indians and Europeans in regard 
to the possession of arms. In the old days every 

Kuropean who came out to India could be accounted for either as an office- 
holder under Government or in some long-established and responsible firm of 
merchants. Things have greatly changed, nondescripts of all sorts and 
conditions swarm about us nowadays. Moreover, the term European 
covers many shades and grades. A respectable Indian gentleman once told 
this writer that there was nothing to be surprised at anarchists being able to 
provide themselves with whatever arms they wanted, as it would not be 
difficult to find individuals of the privileged classes willing to act the 
intermediary for a slight consideration. It is obvious that the gentleman 
was referring to a few exceptionally low types, but even so we should not 
have cared to repeat the statement here if the contingency to be provided 
against were less serious. It is clear that the omission of this distinction 
as in the Arms Act will, besides doing away with an invidious and_ irritating 
ae anomaly, greatly facilitate io ome and, hed oe same | Hime, discriminate 
Ree \ administration.” yA Osh fait 
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‘“.' 2i. “The British Indian Association is of opinion that the abolition of 
exemptions under the Arms Act cannot answer the 
Indian Spectator (7), Purpose which the Government has in view, 

1st July. inasmuch as the anarchists and dacoits obtain their 

| pistols and revolvers generally from unauthorised 
and unknown sources. It seems thatin afew cases the arms used in poli- 
tical offences were originally in the possession of exempted persons, but the 
Association urges that these cases were exceptional. Itis clear that such 
exceptions, if they recur, may be responsible for much havoc. But what is 
the necessity for the exemptions? Why should a distinction be made 
between different subjects of His Majesty? ‘The invidiousnoss is in itself 
objectionable, unless there are strong reasons to justify it. Itis represented 
that a state of things has been reached in Bengal when ‘ owing to the grow- 
ing increase of crimes and violence, pistols and revolvers have become inse- 
parable companions to well-to-do men in their own houses at night and on 
long railway journeys. ‘This, if true, is avery sad state of things. Buta 
fire-arm is as effective wh:n held under a license as when the possession is 
privileged under the exemption clauses of an Act. Licenses will have to be 
freely though judiciously granted if well-to-do mon are in so much danger. 
The invidiousness under the Act, at any rate, will disappsar when a license is 
insisted on and is granted in every case of proved necessity.” 


22. The interests of the white and black populations of the British 

_._ Kmpire have become so interwoven that it will not 

Loyalty to the British Jast long undisturbed if the rulers pledge themselves 
rome es sy ore ie to look only to the interests of England. Greater 
saandioe. 6 Kngland has grown overwieldy and if Hngland 
Kesari (109), 27th June, receives a commercial set-back or is insulted in any 
part of the Empire, it would hurt her to the quick. 

The strength of the Empire will consist in the silken bond of love with which 
England will bind all the parts of the Empire to herself. In this Empire, all 
sorts of political administrations are to be seen. Australia is granted the 
democratic form of Government and India enjoys absolute rule. In Hng- 
land itself, democracy and loyalty are working harmoniously. But even there, 
people lean towards democracy and Mr. Keir Hardie has the liberty of 
stating that the crown of England will go to the melting pot if it interferes in 
political matters! While democracy is reigning in the heart of the Empire, the 
selfish object of England in granting swardjya only to whites and of keeping 
blacks in disciplinary slavery will never be fulfilled. The Colonies on whose 
love and support the British Empire depends supported the swardjya move- 
ment of the Irish. It may be argued that the Colonies supported the Home 
Rule movement because the Irish are Christians and whites. But the Maoris 
are allowed to sit in the New Zealand Parliament and at least one African 
Colony has conferred franchise on Kafirs. We may safely lay down that 
white colour and the rights of swardjya do not invariably go hand in hand in 
the British Empire. India stands first in point of population and second 
in extent and income, in the Empire. Weare surprised as to how the British 
statesmen come to imagine that it will remain for ever last in point of the 
rights of swardjya and will glory in doing so. Do they dream that Indians 
are not human beings? India is more loyal and considerate than other parts 
of the Empire. We think it would be dangerous not to appreciate such 
virtues and to prove by conduct that disloyalty and bluster are prized more. 
Ireland has kept itself aloof from the Coronation festivities. It declared a few 
days ago that it could not take part in the festival of the Empire till it had 
Home Rule. The point may be illustrated by another instance. Canada 
which has taken such a prominent part in the present celebrations acted quite 
the other way in 1837, when Queen Victoria was crowned. Canada did not 
enjoy swardjya then and when Bishops began to offer prayers to God in 
churches, all the people assembled walked out. It appears from all this as 
the Upanishad says :—‘ The wife loves the husband not for himself but for the 
pleasures she derives from him.’ We are more loyal and considerate than 
Canadians of 1837 and the Irish of 1911. May God teach our rulers how to 
treat such loyal people! May King George, by some memorable deed of his, 
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ence his sympath) oe she: lala We aio wish lone life and alietiy 
eit Majesties. {The paper then proceeds to give a tabulated statement 
rer , populs one revenue and political admipistration of different 
38, “ “The sugar industry is cne of the many important industries 
which are claiming the attention of the Indian 
Why the sugar industry publicists.......... On turning to analyse the present 


has decline ” <r ond state of the sugar industry in India, we find that a 
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July. number of causes operate to crush it down.......... 


But there is above all a very great set-back, a very 
formidable obstacle, to its advance in the absence of protection by the State. 
Under her present ‘political conditions India is wedded to a free-trade policy 
in fiscal matters. Her industries are just in the stage of infancy, and free 
competition with foreign manufacturing countries is anything but conducive 
to their growth. India is labouring under serious disadvantages for her 
industrial development such as want of organised effort, want of expert 
knowledge, and a Government which is not national in spirit and whose fiscal 
policy is directed not solely with a view tothe interests of India. Under 
these circumstances a policy of free-trade subjecting India to foreign compe- 
tition is bound to tell adversely on her economical conditions. India is thus 
easily made the dumping ground for every foreign manufacturing country 
and her industries are labouring under disadvantages in the absence of 
protection. Just look at Japan, how she has developed the sugar industry in 
quite the last few years by State aid. When Japanese market wiil be wholly 


closed to Javain afew years’ time, Java sugar is very likely to flood the 


Indian market. Sugar refineries were encouraged by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to obtain their supplies of crude sugar from Formosa instead of from 
Java by the excise or consumption tax being removed from Formosan sugar 
‘used for refining’ purposes in Japan. Formosan sugar had the two-fold 
advantage of a bounty anda discriminatory excise.......... Thus within the 
last few years, Formosa has, by State aid and protection, developed an 
immense sugar industry and hopes to oust Java sugar from the: Japanese 
market within a short time. These facts are illustrative of the great need of 
‘protection—State aid—for the development of Indian sugar industry.” 


*24. “The passive resistance struggle of Indians in the Transvaal is 

| for the present at least suspended in view of the 
Indians in the Trans- promised settlement by speedy legislation in the 
We tas ee next session of the Union Parliament........... The 
et ee Nee arrangement is to be final only after the required 
: legislation passes through the Union Parliament 
unmodified. The racial distinction will then be removed no doubt, but 
the Transvaal will not be open freely for Indians, and the policy of keeping 
the colony a preserve for white men will receive very little check. In any case 
‘the injustice of denying to the Indians the rights of free citizenship in the 
Empire, and at the same time keeping the doors of India open for any British 
citizen, or for any foreigner, is not remedied in the present arrangement. ‘I'he 
arrangement might remove the difficulty of provincial immigration, but the 
grievances of the resident community remain unredressed. The disabilities 
under which Indians labour, for instance—their ownership of fixed property, 
their position under the gold law, and the location question, will still weigh 
-over them, and will await redress.” 


29. Many instances can be cited to show how Indian youths aro able 
to hold their own against Kuropean youths and 

Harmful checks on the make a successful show, if proper opportunities in 
rapt rim sve sass the matter of education are given to them. But it 
, cor, ; (33), 25th June, i8 @ matter for wonder and regret that steps are taken 
: "to close the doors of various branches of higher 
education against Indians on account of their successes in them. After 
Mr. Paranjpye got the high honour of Senior Wranglership, checks have been 
put on the examination which debar,Indians from competing in it. Not only 


= but even the doors of the Cooper’ s Hill College have been closed against 
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Indians. Again upto this time Matriculates could go up for the Bar Examina- 
tion, but now only graduates can doso. Further, all educational institutions 
in England were open to Indians without any check; but now they have 
brought in the obstacle of a certificate from the authorities. It is no wonder 
that such checks laid in rapid succession against Indians might give a blow to 
their higher education. If such thoughtless and improper checks excite 
prejudice regarding the motives of Government among educated Indians, and 
if several acts of injustice give birth to discontent, then the niggardly policy 
of Government in connection with higher education would be responsible for 
it to some extent. Kverybody hopes that the liberal policy of removing these 
checks will be inaugurated in the rule of the present sympathetic Viceroy and 
Secretary of State for India. 


26. ‘A sensational case of official high-handedness has occurred in 
Madras, wherein things have been done by the 

Alleged high-handed- executive, which call for most serious attention by 
ae of - po sags Government as well as the public at large...... peas 
ibrar ~~ The facts are briefly these. The Palghat Munici- 
a ee pality maintains a College called the "Victoria Col- 
Indu Prakdsh (42), lege of which one Mr. Ramanuja Chari M. A., L. T., 
80th June, Eng. cols. had been Vice-Principal since 1900. For 8 out 
of the 9 years he held this office, every superior of 
his has owned to his having discharged his duties most satisfactorily and he 
was strongly recommended for a post in the Government Provincial Service. 
But friction came on between him and a new Principal, Mr. Davey, in 1909. 
At a private interview Mr. J)avey asked Mr. Ramanuja to resign. The 
latter refused and then on his own authority the Principal gave him notice that 
his services would not be required from the second term of 1909. Later 
on, in a paper some correspondence appeared favourable to Mr. Ramanuja. 
Without calling upon him to explain, the Principal assumed that the corres- 
pondence had been published with Mr. Ramanuja’s help or consent and acain 
acting on his own single authority suspended him and later on the Chairman 
of the Municipality, acting without any reference to that body and only at the 
instance of Mr. Davey and without asking for any explanation of Mr. Ramé- 
nuja, dismissed him. Both the Principal and the Municipal Chairman grossly 
exceeded——nay abused their power in this case and in the bargain were most 
unfair and unjust to Mr. Ramanuja who avers that he was not guilty even of 
the one fault found—abetting the publication of the correspondence referred 
to. ‘The case has been one of no enquiry, nc charge, no opportunity to explain 
and a straight dismissal by men who had no right to do so.......... 
Thereafter the Municipality met and by 9 votes against 5 cancelled the order 
of dismissal. That was as 1t ought to be. If discipline requires that no 
servant should be a party to discussing his case in the public press, discipline 
even more imperatively requires that no Chairman of a Municipality, much less 
even a superior servant thereof, should act high-handedly and unconstitution- 
ally and over the heads of the body which has the supreme authority. The 
“Government of Madras, however, came to the help of the offeading Chairman 
and Principal and most unconstitutionally ordered a fresh meeting of that body 
to reconsider its cancelling resolution—that is, vote as per their mandate, and 
went the length of asking the Municipal members who had voted in favour 
of the cancellation of the wltra vires orders of the Chairman and the Principal 
to give an explanation of their conduct and to show cause why their names 
should not be removed from the list of members of the Municipality. The 
abnormal enormity of this order, dealing as if does a death-blow to all integrity 
and independence of municipal life, requires no comment........... And under 
the blow the Palghat Municipality has asa body succumbed. It met. ag 
ordered and by a majority ate the humble pie as required and cancelled its 
own cancelling resolution. 6 out of the stalwart 9 who had voted for the 
resolution cancelling the Chairman’s and the Principal’s actions, however, 
remained firm and retired from the ‘act per mandate’ meeting of Johsokwms, 
who surrendered at discretion to Government orders. All glory to them.” © 
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July, Eng. cols. 


i ci soussing the several points touched by His eo the 
7" Governor in addressing the Conference of Co-operative 
| Credit Societies recently held at Poona the Bombay 
rely Samdchdr is grateful to His Excellency for the keen 
yarn Sa mdchér (65) interest he has been evincing in furthering the move- 
98th Tans: Tém-e-Jam. ent and considers the sanction accorded by the 
shed (28), 30th June. Secretary of State to the scheme of a Central Agri- 
cultural Bank as the fruit of His Excellency’s 
support to the cause. Examining the statistics bearing on the growth of the 
movement as laid by His Excellency before the Conference the paper regrets 
the very slow progress of the movement in India. With a view to accelerating 
the growth of the societies it wishes the Conference to investigate the working of 
the existing societies especially with regard to the drawbacks in realising debts. 
In conclusion, it remarks that the success of the movement demands sympa- 
thetic investigation as well as practical help without which, it observes, the 
cause of the societies will not be advanced by mere legal facilities. 
[The Jdm-e-Jamshed discusses with approval Mr. Devdhar’s observations on 
the subject of the Credit Societies and wishes that the suggestions made by 
that gentleman to develop their growth may be udopted by the authorities. | 


*28. “The Provincial Co-operative Conference which held its session at 

Poona under the presidentship of Sir George Clarke 
ames Gopear. (98), Sa as opened with a felicitous atid sympathetic speech 
from His Excellency. That the movement is 
gathering strength with time wasshewn by the record which was 
submitted of the number of established Societies and their aggregate 
membership. In all movements of this character, the one essential 
condition of progress is the help of earnest missionaries well qualified 
for their task and imbued with the zeal to educate others. The paucity 
of such co-operators was deplored at the Conference which, with the 
extensive work that lies before it, may try to enlist as much sympathy 
of the educated class as possible. The Conference can, it is true, 
preach its propaganda through other sources such as leaflets and pamphlets. 
Libraries can serve it in good stead as a medium of instruction by furnishing 
the readers with suitable books. But, amongst other methods of propagating 
its ideals the co-operation of the village pedagogue was suggested and dis- 
cussions were held on the desirability of introducing lessons in school text- 
books bearing upon the principle and practice of co-operation........... The 
subject of thrift which His Excellency wished to see introduced in school and 
college courses is one which can be advantageously inserted in agricultural 
primers and in books meant for junior students.......... The movement is now 
being gradually made independent of its former subjection to Government. 
direction, and the element of private enterprise in it has been so far promoted 
that the time is not distant when it will be made entirely seli-supporting.”’ 


29. “‘ The success which the Co-operative Credit movement has attained 

in this country has been so marked that like many 

Alleged dangers from other good things there is just the possibility that’ 
the money-lending classes we shall presently have too much of it, at all 
eacian | ee a Risse) Co- events more than most persons would care about. 
ak. we Mreaw OVS" In estimating the success of the movement, however, 
Evening Dispatch (5), We have to bear in mind the fact that mere numbers 
26th June. are not everything in a case of this sort, but that we 
have to see that the classes whose interest is most 

concerned and whom the movement is meant primarily to benefit are there in 
adequate strength and understand what is being done for them. Judging by 
those who mainly compose the audiences at these Confereuces, however, the 
feeling intrudes itself occasionally that all these are not nearly the sort of 
people one would like to see taking an interest in the scheme. They have, 
in many instances, too much the look of the wealthy sowcar about them, the 
men, who in fact form the great bulk of the village money-lending class, and 
" just the sort of persons the Co-operative Credit movement is designed tio guard 
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against. Of course, if this particular class can be induced to give up their 
old usurious practices and content themselves with 7 or 8 per cent. interest 
on the money they advance, so much the better; but we gravely doubt it. 
The difficulty which would appear chiefly to confront Government in a 
movement of this kind is the need for vigilance, in order to guard against tae 
withdrawal of respectable people from the business and their substitution by 
the other variety. Such a movement would be followed before long either by 
a wreck of Co-operative Credit or a demand for permission to raise the 
percentage charged; in any case the result would be sufficiently indicative of 
the trend of affairs to justify Government in taking stock of the situation. It 
is easy to picture to ourselves what would happen if the more unscrupulous of 
the money-lending class who joined the movement made it a practice not to 
advance more money than might actually satisfy the bare necessities of the 
borrower. The latter would then be compelled to resort to the money-lender 
privately as of yore, and the whole object of the movement would be defeated. 
‘These are some of the reflections induced by the recent: Conference at the 
Council Hall, and lend force to the plea for scholastic instruction in ‘ Co- 
operation’ which many of those who spoke at the meeting advocated.” 


380. We are glad to note that Government have of late adopted a 
sympathetic attitude towards the Paisa Fund and 
His Excellency the the glass factory at Talegaon (Poona). It is quite. 
Governor's visit to the lear that the suspicions of Government regarding 
aorat gt oe Pasa the Paisa Fund have been completely removed. Last 
“— ak ‘ch, (190), “ogi, year, members of the Bombay Executive Council had 
June: Kesari (109), 27th been to visit the glass factory and were pleased with 
June. it. His Excellency Sir George Clarke had been to see 
: the factory a few days ago and has passed favour- 
able remarks in the Visitors’ Book. It is necessary to express our thanks on 
behalf of the Paisa Fund Committee that His Excellency was kind enough 
to visit the factory personally and sympathise with its object. We hope 
that His Excellency is convinced that the proceeds of the Paisa Fund 
are properly utilised. If Government have now come to regard the fund as 
an industrial fund, they would be helping its work materially by permitting 
students to take part in its collection. We request Government to declare 
their sympathy with the movement of the Paisa Fund. [The Kesari writes 
in a similar strain and remarks:—The adherents of the Paisa Fund will 
be gratified to read the remarks of His Excellency in the Visitors’ Book of 
the glass factory. We cannot sufficiently thank His Excellency for person- 
ally visiting the factory.| 


*31, “ Weare glad to note that Khan Bahadur Syed Shamsuddin Kadri 

has been re-appointed Oriental Translator to the 

Comments on the re- Government of Bombay for a further period of five 
appointment 2 a years. Khan Bahadur Kadri made his mark as an 
a PP pir Ph src exceptionally able executive officer when in the 
‘Translator toGovernment, Provincial Service, and he had his reward when he 
' Pdrsi (33), 2nd July, Was appointed Oriental Translator in succession to 
Eng. cols. Mr. Abbas Ali Baig. The post of Oriental Trans- 
lator is afar more important one than its official 
designation suggests and its incumbent has to bea great deal more than a 
mere linguist. That Khan Bahadur Kadri has fully justified his selection 
for this post of delicate responsibility is evident from the fact of his re-appoint- 
ment. The last five years have been of extraordinary and even dangerous 
activity in a section of the Native Press, and it is easy to understand what a 
heavy burden all this activity must have entailed on the Oriental Translator. 
That Khan Bahadur Kadri proved fully equal to the heavy and delicate task 
laid on him is also evident from the honour the Government bestowed on him 


the year before last. We con2ratulate him on this fresh proof of Govern- 


ment’s appreciation, and have no doubt that, as in the case of his predecessor, 
it may ultimately prove astepping stone to higher distinction: ~-' . ©. .: 
con 296—6 
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- We are gl seer learn. that. the ‘guid of Khan Bahddur Syed. 
Poa, lial a :  Shamsuddin Kadri’s tenure of office as Oriental: 
Translator to Government has been extended by. 
five years. The apprecigtion on the part of Govern- 
Mea Re Ry pe ment of the services of a qualified Muhammadan 
Pre ba penton us and will no doubt be received with satisfaction by the entire 
Muhammadan community. We have seen that Khan Bahadur Kadri has 
soa no pains to prove worthy of the high office. While satisfying the 

vernment as well as the public, he has plated no small part in movements 
affecting his community. We wish the Khan Bahadur will be as successful 
during his extended term of office as he has been till now. The duties of the 
Oriental Translator are always attended with numerous difficulties and yet 
Khan Bahadur Kadri has been able to discharge them creditably with the 
result that the period of the office he holds has been extended by Govern- 
| ment. [The Akhbdr-e-Isldm is also gratified at the re-appointment of the 
a Khan Bahadur and congratulates him and his community on the honour done 
? him by Government.] — 


83.  “ The complaint is sometimes made that the practising lawyers of 

: India are not, as a body, guided by that high 

Selection of lawyers for standard of professional rectitude which prevails in 
the highest Judicial offices Hneland. It was with the view, we are told, to raise 


the best way to improve the tone of the Bar in Sind that the new rules 
the morale of the Indian 


Ras tending to ensure a more complete executive control 
Sind Journal (17), 22nd Over practising lawyers at the outset of their career 
June. were foisted upon us. Supposing the evil to exist, 


we think the means adopted can only have the effect 
of further demoralising the Bar. It is, to say the least, a very odd way of 
improving a man, to lower his status and thereby lower him both in his own 
eyes and in the estimation of the public!......... The best way to raise the 
tone of the Bar in. India, as anywhere else, is to follow the practice of Eng- 
Jand where lawyers are selected very freely for the highest judicial offices. 
That acts as-an incentive not only to high endeavour, but rectitude of con- 
duct........... In India unfortunately, the. all-powerful Civil Service will not 
let go its grip on the bulk of even judicial appointments, and those that are 
open to lawyers are mostly given to Barristers, the general body of pleaders 
being almost entirely ignored. This is one creat reason for what demoralis- 
ation does exist in the Bar; and if an improvement is really desired, the cause 

and not external phenomenon, must be dealt with.” 


34, “It has incidentally come to our knowledge that two highly paid 
appointments of Professors of Anatomy and Patho- 

Appeal to Government logy are to be created shortly in the Grant Medical 
to appoint Indians to two (College ; and that the Government of Bombay are 


new posts said to be creat- =) +404: ep 
hid ths Kinin Madtial instituting departmental enquiries about them, 


leve, Bombay. in order to know the views of the Principal and 
hi 5a det “a ed (28), Professors of the College. Further, we hear it 
80th June, Eng. cols. rumoured that the staff of Professors, which is 


principally composed of Kuropean members of that 
favoured Indian Medical Service, has already made an adverse report as to 
the nomination of Indian Doctors to these posts on the ground that as it is, 
there are many Indian Professors in the Medical College of Bowbay. If the 
above information be correct, then we should say that the only Indians in 
the Grant Medical College, who enjoy the rare privilege of the oft-desired 
designation of Professor known to us are Drs. Surveyor and Joshi, both of 
i whom possess high distinctions. We are not aware if Dr. Rao who is so 
i well-known in Bombay and who is also connected with the Framji Petit 
MS | Research Laboratory is also recognised as a Professor of the College. For 
these reasons, this will serve as news to the Indian public, that there are 
‘many Indian Professors in the Medical College of this city. We do not 
know if the Indian Doctors, serving as Tutors and assistants, for paltry 
stipends, are now reckoned with Professors, to suit the present requirements 


ao 


28 


of the new chairs.......... The public will anxiously wait for some 
authentic pronouncement on the part of Government.......... If men are 
to be invited from Europe for the posts, then we have no hesitation 
- In saying that there is very little wisdom or reason in not throwing open 
these posts to eligible and equally trained Indians on the spots, not 
a few of whom possess high. Kuropean and English Diplomas and 
Degrees, in addition to bright University careers here and the special 
experience of diseases of the Tropics........... At the present juncture, 
when several official and non-official members of the Imperial Council boldly 
expressed an opinion a couple of months ago in favour of the honourable 
Mr. Gokhale’s proposal to give better opportunities to Indians to be represented 
on the Public Services, for higher and responsible places, we are of opinion 
that a more appropriate opportunity than the present one cannot lie with 
the Governnent of Bombay and India, to fulfill the expectations and 
aspirations of deserving Indians for higher posts. The Medical profession 
has hitherto been very niggardly treated in respect of higher appointments.” 


*35. “The case of Lieutenant-Colonel A. Pressey, Commanding 
Officer of the 10th Jats, shows to what degree 

Comments on the com- the views of the C. I. D. dominate some of 
pulsory retirement of the the measures of Government. The facts of Colonel 


age rg sd Officer of Pressey’s case, which we owe to a recent issue of the 
Mahedita “41, : Ona Truth, are as follows. [Here the case is given at 
July. | some length.| Thus Colonel Pressey had to suffer 


for not making his reports according to the wishes 
of his Commander-in-Chief and not endorsing his views about the existence 
of seditious tendencies among his (Colonel Pressey’s) men whom he himself 
knew best! All this because Colonel Pressey did not hold views, and 
had the candour to state them, which would tally with those of the 
C. I. D. as to the seditious inclinations of men in the 10th Jats. Over 
this case the T’rwth remarks :—' Without public inquiry of any kind against 
the recommendations of the Generals under whom he was serving, and 
in defiance of the elementary rules of legal evidence, an officer of long 
service, popular with his men, respected by all ranks and well reported on by 
his seniors, was drummed out of the army. What makes matters worse is 
that the result of two recent State trials, concluded at Calcutta on April. 19 
and 28 last and known as the Howrah Gang cases, has been to acquit the 
men who were suspected of tampering with the allegiance of the 10th Jats ’.” 


36. The Kesari publishes a translation of the case of Colonel Pressey 


: ; (10th Jats) from the Truth and remarks :—The 
Keeari (100), 378% one. case 18 @ point in evidence of the fact that sedition 


is on the brain of some bureaucrats. ‘They regard the opinion of the C.I. D. . 


as gospel truth and disbelieve even the reports submitted by European Officers. 
Colonel Pressey wno had put in a service of 29 years was drummed out of his 
regiment because he did not fall in with Mr. Cleveland, setting aside his 
conscience. This is but regrettable. Some Bengaless were prosecuted in the 
Calcutta High Court on the charge of attempting to sow disaffection in the 
10th Jats regiment, but the prosecution proved a fiasco. It proves that 
Colonel Pressey was right in his opinion. It is no offence to give expression 
to one’s own honest opinions. ‘hat the superiors of Colonel Pressey could 
not bear even this much is a sign of the times and is full of meaning. 


*37. ‘Alcoholic influences have not as yet become a general cause of 
hereditary degeneracy among us, though they may 

The Akbdri policy of and, indeed, must soon do so if Government and 
Government. | 7 the public are not more vigilant. If alcohol is a 
Indian Becta! Reformet stow poison, as it is now recognised to be, it should 
(6), 2nd July. be treated as poison, and the talk about interfering 
with the liberty of the drinking classes is all moonshine. Hindus, Muham- 
madans and Parsis who are not interested in the traffic will support a policy 
of stringent local option. In a matter which affects the social future of a 
large population, Government have no right to go against the popular senti- 
ment which, in this matter, is in accord with that of the leading social 
reformers of Europe and America.” 


jo wocuine ‘hi it : Jit'one of io matiy growing ‘evils of . Bombay. 
4... Although many are fined by Magistrates for selling. 
. cocaine without a license, the nuisance is growing 
“+ more‘and more. It is the humble request of Indian 
—) ~ © gubjects. that Government should relieve the 
ntry ‘of ity evil. It is not that only Bombay is plunged in 
; the same complaint is heard from many parts of the country. 
peep of the strong efforts of the Police and the Excise Department they 
have not succeeded in finding out all the nooks and corners where this 
evil lurks. Still there must be many places where those interested in 
‘ the cocaine traffic carry on their business fearlessly. So we suggest to 
our Police Commissioner that such persons as carry on the business on 
a large scale must be detected and must receive the severe punishment 
of imprisonment, The chief men who sell cocaine without a _ license. 
have not been detected by the Police. Those who are dragged to the 
Courts of Magistrates are their hirelings who daily sell cocaine worth a 
rupee or two. When these men are detected and fined, the fine is paid by 
their masters. But the masters from whom these persons get cocaine have 
remained quite undetected. ‘T’hey get cocaine sold by young boys, who, when 
‘ detected, are not dealt with by the Courts so severely as adults. For them 
there is only the punishment of fine. We wish that this defect in law be 
removed. If these boys selling cocaine be punished with whipping and sent 
rat to the Sassoon Reformatory, they would be saved from becoming hardened 
Piety criminals. 


39. Complaining about the vulgar farces called Sdmnas performed by 
some low class persons in the Ripon Theatre at Grant 
Complaint about obscene Road, a resident of a neighbouring house writes to 
and noisy performances at the Sdnj Vartamdn:—In this theatre plays styled 
oe Ripon Theatre, Grant gammnas are performed every night from 8 a.m. to 
ag ge 2 In it a boy in female attire and with tinkli 
Sdnj Variamdn (36), 2¥-M. In it a boy in female attire and with tinkling 
ay b4th Tone. anklets on his feet is made to dance on the stage, 
euie while four or five persons, singing in a very loud 
tone and beating hard a harsh-sounding drum, create great noise, so that it 
| has become a terrible nuisance to all the residents of the neighbourhood. 
Hay We would care little for the matter, if this was done for a few days in 
qi} the month. Butit has become a daily nuisance. The attention of the Police. 
Commissioner was drawn to this; but he has paid no heed to our complaint. 
ci I request the Government to take the matter in hand, and take strmgent mea- 
al ee sures in order to relieve us from this nuisance. Persons of a very low order 
Le} assemble in the theatre, and very obscene words are used on the stage. So I 
vi again request our kind and sympathetic Police Commissioner to pay a surprise 
un visit to the theatre some night and see what horse-play goeson there. I further 
My : draw the attention of the Municipal authorities to the fact that nuisance is 


made on the road by visitors to the theatre, and that the watchman does 
nothing to prevent it. 


40. Referring to the performance of a drama of the Moghul Emperor 
Ay Aurangzeb by a Hindu Dramatic Company at 
1) Objection to a drama Ahmedabad, 2a Muhammadan correspondent of the 
gre at Ahmedabad. political Bhomiyo writes:—When the Muham- 
olitical Bhomiyo (75), : 
a Tune madans and the Hindus are living peacefully 
together in Ahmedabad, a Hindu dramatic company 

has begun: to perform a drama of the Moghal Emperor Aurangzeb, in which 
he is represented as cruel, murderous and tyrannical. We cannot say what 
the intention of the company must be in thus representing a _Muhammadan 
King. Nowhere have good results followed from the performance of such 
dramas. Nothing should be done at present that is seditious or that is 
prejudicial to any faith or that pains the minds of any community. 
The agitation over this play is likely to take a serious turn. ‘Those who 
aré familiar with true history do not at all regard the Emperor as wicked, as 
he is represented by the company, but look upon his actions as being in 
accordance with the Muhammadan Law; and for this very reason the Muham- 


madans look upon him with the eye “of greatest reverence. The writers of 


de Fates 


<<? *% 


the drama hayge represanted his actions as similar to those of Ravana, Kichaka, | 
or demons, but they seem to bo. - ag unfamiliar with true history, . Had’ 
they wished to keep up the brotherly feelings between the two communities, 
they would not have liked to perform such adrama. The Muhammadan_ 
community would feel highly obliged, if the company stops the performance 
of the drama at once. But if it remains obstinate and continues the perform- 
ance, we appeal to the authorities to stop it for the sake of justice and of 
pure British policy. a, 


41. We do not know the reason why the office of the Dharwar City 
| Police Sub-Inspector which was long located in 
A protest against the the chdvdi in Javli Peth is going to be permanently 
removal of the officeofthe shifted to the Police Lines opposite the Market. 
saa City Police Sub- 1+ was thus shifted there some years back, but had to 
nspector to the Police “7: ek ile Be he 
os gna e broug ack to its former place, owing to a 
Dhdrwdr Vritt (100), Serious increase in thefts, &c., in the town from the 
29th June. time of its shifting. We do not know why it is being 
shifted again. A Police station in the heart of the 
town keeps the badmashes in permanent check, and so it is not desirable that 
the office in question should be removed to a corner out of the town. [If it is 
decided to shift it from its present locality, it should at least be arranged to 
have telephone communications between all Police chowkies in the town and 


the Police Head Quarters. 


42. In the course of a lengthy article on the subject, the Jadm-e-Jam- 
shed writes :—‘‘ His Excellency must have been con- 
The Bombay Govern- vinced about the justness of his action, before issuing 
page Ol os the gambling the famous Edict that has been the cause of so much 
Jdee-o-Temhed (08), let discussion amongst us for the last several weeks. 
July, Eng. cols. And anent this same Edict, we are constrained to 
say that the public have a good cause for complaint. 
As yet they have come to know of it in a piecemeal condition. ‘This is 
unjust both to the public and the Government. Issued as a sort of a circular 
to the stewards of the Western India Turf Club, it was an exposition of the 
action the Government proposed to take within a certain time and demanded 
any suggestions from the stewards before the Government’s proposed action 
came into force. Now by the workings of some sort of mysterious forces, 
some very important points from within the Edict have never been divulged, 
while at the same time a hue and cry was raised that the Government 
contemplated taking an arbitrary and a high-handed action and thus wanted 
to do a great injustice to all those who were interested in ‘Sport’. Now we 
are able to assert most emphatically that Government never contemplated 
taking any immediate action and that the story of ‘climbing down’ through 
the clamour of the Press was all a moonshine, since from the very beginning 
the Edict distinctly said that whatever action the Government would ‘take it 
would not affect the race-meetings for one year........... If the public had 
been taken into confidence and the Edict published in the papers, the 
obvious misunderstanding would never have taken place, and we believe the 
Government would have received their proper share of praise, as a very 
powerful handle would thus have never been put into the hands of the 


interested. ° 


43. “The Durbar held on ba Thursday at Hathibhai’s Wadi by 
Municipal affairs at. the Mr. Painter, the Collector of Ahmedabad, differed 
Collector’s Durbar at from its predecessors in one particular only, viz., that 


Ahmedabad. . it was held on the auspicious day of the Coronation 
Praja Bandhw (34), of His Majesty the King-Emperor in London.......... 
26th June, Eng. cols. Proceeding further Mr. Painter remarked that the 


time had arrived for the extension of the present limits of the Municipality. 
We have no objection to such an extension, but before it is done it is worth 
while considering whether the Municipality is in the first place in a position 

te undertake fresh responsibilities, which the extension will necessarily entail, 
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* en’ non to this journal. It also shows the keen totereel he takes in 
wunicipa | matters, which is as it should be. As regards the working of the 


<qepaia that the Collector has to depend in a very large measure upon reports 
‘received by him, whereas we who live and move about in the city have greater 
chances of noticing the shortcomings in the administration and not unoften 
have to suffer in consequence of those very shortcomings. We concede that 
the new committee had a difficult task before it, inasmuch as it had received 
from its predecessor certain legacies that were practically of the nature of an 
encumbrance. Many of the members of the new committee were, however, 
a fully aware of it before they were nominated thereon, and if they thought that 
a . they were not quite up to the work demanded for them they should have 
| declined the offer.:........ Their lack of interest on the score of their being 
AI busy men is, in our opinion, not only quite inexcusable but is scarcely 
justifiable.......... It is, indeed, unfortunate that we cannot see eye to eye 
with Mr. Painter with regard to the statement made by him that the work 
done by the committee is decidedly better than that of the defunct Municipal 
Corporation. We donot deny an improvement having taking place in a few 
ii minor matters, but with regard to large important Departments with which 
ay)! a the people at large are directly and intimately concerned we still maintain 
he that no improvement worth mentioning has taken place in their working. 
‘ieseee Before we conclude it is but due to our present Collector to say 
that the inhabitants of this city are thankful to him for the keen interest 
evinced by him in Municipal matters, and we only hope that he will continue 
to do so as long as he is in our midst.” 
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44. “We fervently frust that Government will make a sympathetic 
way response to the representation which the Corpora- 
aii ene hen coe — tion has resolved to make them: requesting that 
4 bay) may b2 again opened their orders for closing the Kennedy Sea Face to 
ma for Health Camps during Health Camps, as refuge from plague, issued three 
: at the plague season. years since, be rescinded. We suppose that the 
Indu Prakash (42), orders were issued primarily in anticipation that 
wee ene, OE. COM. plague would almost vanish soon, and secondarily 
in the hope that people would take to preventive inoculation. Both these 
anticipations have failed egregiously to be realised and we must note this 
fact without intending either to blame the medical prophets or to discredit 
the inherent value of inoculation. ‘The prophylactic is largely efficacious no 
doubt, but then, we can understand people not taking to it, becanse of its two 
serious deficiencies, one that it has to be renewed from year to year and 
second that the immunity it gives lasts for three months or so, whilst in the 
worst infected localities plague continues more or less unabated for some- 
thing like six months. Then, a merciful Government may well take a 
lenient view of people’s preiudices, and prejudices unhappily do exist against 
inoculation. Experience has shown that neither good counsel nor coercion 
will root out those prejudices. On the other hand, evacuation is a sovereign 
remedy understood by all and now freely resorted to by all, means permitting. 
That there are plots at Dadar and Matoonga and the more ‘distant suburbs is 
well-known to all. But all are not Petits and the expenses of camping out 
at such long distances are forbidding to those persons precisely amongst 
whom plague levies its heaviest toll...:...... Aidsthetics must go before the 
‘Imperative demand of doing everything possible to save human life.......... 
We hope that Sir George Clarke amd his colleagues will show in this matter 
the sympathy for the poor which they claim and we know they possess.” 
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45. We hope the Government - Sir George Clarke will accord sympa- 

thetic consideration to the very strong ‘case made 
ag Bombay Samdchdr Pia, out by almost all the leading Councillors in favour of 
shed (28). Meth ‘Tune: providing space for health camps to the people during 
Sdnj Vartamdn (86), 28th the recrudescence of plague. It may be readily con- 
June: *Rdst Goftdr (35), ceded that for want~of adequate accommodation for 
Qnd J uly, Eng. cols. such camps in the city the desire of the public could 

not be gratified. Butstill the plea against making any ~ 
provision for a small number cannot be maintained. In comparison with the 
total number of the poor classes who can afford to move, the number that 
yearly availed themselves of this convenience would be considered fairly large. 
Much good can be hoped for from any help and encouragement given to these 
persons. Considering the straits to which the operations of the City Improve- 
ment ‘Trust have reduced the poor it is but necessary that the latter 
should have more open space to move to during the epidemic. It has been 
said that no encouragement should be given them to seek protection from 
plague by moving out in camps. This is a wicked argument belittling the 
resort to an effective remedy. It is surprising that it should have been put 
forward in all seriousness... We can only hope that no weight will be attached 
to it by Government, for it amounts to nothing less than forcing inoculation 
on the people. The main objection to these camps is based not on the 
sround of their providing comparatively small accommodation or their 
impeding the spread of inoculation, but on the ground of their offending the 
esthetic taste of a certain class. When the question of life and death of the 
poorer classes is consider ed it would not be just to attach any value to the 
fads of afew about the beauty of the city. Even if these camps interfere 
with the city’s beauty, we should ve large-minded enough to put up with them. 
We propose that the Corporation’s demand in this respect should be strongly 
supported by the Honourable non-official members by bringing it before the 
Council in the form of a resolution. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—So much yh 
solicitude has of late been evinced in the matter of making the city beautiful a 
and magnificent that it is deplorable to find some persons not hesitating to |) oa 
sacrifice the lives of thousands of poor people for the sake of imaginary views. eee 
It has not been proved if these camps have done any harm to the locality in A. 
the vicinity of the sea-face in point of sanitation. On the contrary, however, 
there are strong reasons to believe that many lives which have been prema- 
turely cut-off during the recent outbreak of plague could have been saved if 
health camps had been allowed to be erected at the Kennedy Sea Face. We 
wish Mr. Masier’s motion on the subject had been adopted by the Corporation ; 
but now that a Committee has been appointed at the instance of the Honour- 
able Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla we trust that that body will present the case 
in such a form as to induce Government to alter their views. The Sdanj 
Vartamdn makes observations similar to those of the Bombay Samdchar ; 
summarised above, but regrets that the Corporation instead of adopting Mr. | 
Master’s motion should have chosen to accept the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim’s 
suggestion, which was altogether beside the point under consideration. 
The dst Goftdr also writes strongly in favour of opening the Kennedy ee 
Sea Face again for Health Camps and remarks :—‘‘ We abolished the health- _ ie 
camps at the Kennedy Sea Face and why? Because the number it accom- | 
modated bore comparatively an inconsiderable proportion to the city’s popula- 
tion. Whata wrong way of doing things, decidedly! Was this not the 
strongest of strong reasons to keep them intact and to ada many more camps 
tO their number-?’’| 


46. The Dnydn Prakdsh welcomes the additional holidays granted by 


Approval of the addi- Government to Postal employés and declares that 


ly holidays for Post the sympathetic action of the authorities in the 


Dnyin Prakdsh (40), matter will earn for them the heartfelt thanks of the 


Bb une. hard-worked postal establishments, 


ier win 
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cltbs) correspondent writing to the Dryd 

LT SIREN F ~~ eompl rplt ains ‘of ia al D nanagement at the local post “office 

oe pty Z be : lak ee! a ; ae ple com sletely. drenched. in rain. He suggests 

be og oat haaeam as the Mails have ta be-carried on.shoulders over 

ec a Saree ie -. @ long distance of over fifty miles, the postal runners 
sho nla i eile’ with teoahier: bags as before or good serviceable blankets. He 

| -. farther complains that there is too much irregularity in the delivery of letters, 
those from the Poona side being sometimes received five days after they are 
ae rented and asks the Postal authorities to look into the matter. 


ny 48. By way Of reply to thé remarks (vide paragraph 46 of Weekly 
Report No. 24) passed by the Akshbdr-e-Isldm on 
Defence of the book the book presented by the Baroda Gazette to its 


Epeested a cata citeney subscribers the latter paper writes:—Just as the 


Baroda Gazette (63), ©ditor of the Akhbdr-e-Isidm does not see the need of 

28th June. such books in these times, we certainly do not think 

that, considering the present circumstances, if is 

necessary on the part of an editor to pass such strictures on any book. On 

the subject of the Mutiny of 1857 numerous works have been written in the 

form of history and fiction and such works continue till now to be written, 

printed and published. As recent instances of these could be cited “‘ The 

Narrative of the Siege of Delhi ” and “Love Besieged”. From this it is 

manifestly clear that the history of the time of the Mutiny being some- 

what important and interesting it is but natural for the writers to be 

inspired with a desire to write something new on the subject, with the 

result that such works continue to be published. In writing such historical 

) works it is never the object of the author to incite the minds of the 

. people of a particular community or religion. He simply bases his work on 
the authority of tke historical truths he finds. In view of this aspect of the 

author's duty, our benign and just British Government have not ' proscribed 

works of history: based on truth and written in English or any other language. 

_ In the absence of any authoritative prohibition, such historical publications 

must be considered as essential for the spread of the-knowledge of history. 

Again, the editor of the Akhbdr-e-'slam writes:—‘The present is the 

time for the promotion in the public mind of a feeling of respect for 

Englishmen, etc. As the word ‘Englishmen’ includes cobblers and 

tanners of EKngland as well, so if it is said instead that ‘the present 
| is the time for the promotion in the public mind of a feeling of respect 
for the just British Government and their impartial officers,’ we shall fully 

accept such a statement. And we have given vent to similar sentiments. 

in our book under notice on more than one occasion. But we sincerely 

regret that the editor of the Akhbdr-e-Islém looking through the spectacles 

of partiality could not come across any of them or has chosen knowingly not 

to refer to them. In the first place it is the greatest and the most disastrous 

‘of blunders to take the word ‘ Englishman,’ wherever it occurs, as signifying 

the British Government or its officers. Wedo not think it can be unknown 

to any one that at the time of the Mutiny India was not under the authority 

of the British Crown, but was ruled over by a company of merchants, 

to wit, the Hast India Company. In order, therefore, to guard against any 
misunderstanding on the subject, it has been expressly said in the preface of 

the book in question as under:—‘ The Englishmen on whom _aspersions 

have been cast here ara to be considered to be only the agents of the 

| Kast India Company. They are not to be taken to be the responsible officers 
of the British Government.’ [The‘paper here gives two or three quotations 
from the book in support of its protest against the comments of the Akhbdr-e- 

Isldm, and proceeds:—] These are only two or three instances; but are 

not such loyal sentiments likely to engender feelings of respect for the 

British Government and its officers? If the British Government is to be held 

responsible for the good or bad conduct of the East India Company, then 
the blame for the misdeeds of the Moghal Emperors might as well be 


29 


attached to it. But it would be folly to do anything of the kind. In short, 
every Indian ought to, and does, entertain the oe that the British Govern- 
ment under whose protection the country has been happy and contented may 
long continue to rule over us. 


49. ‘Inthe whole district of Karachi there is only one Sub-Judge. 
He stays 44 months at Kotri, 14 months at Tatta, 
Complaint about there 3 months at Sujawal and 1 month or so at Mirpur 
being only one Subordi- Bathoro. There are two Courts with separate 
se J a a district establishments, one at Kotri and the other at Suja- 
: Sind per “in. 9onq Wal. These establishments move bodily out a 
Tatta and Bathoro respectively when the Judge 
goes thither. The law’s delays are proverbial. 
But if the people in the mofussil of Karachi had only to put up with these 
‘ proverbial’ delays, they would regard it as a mercy. But when we consider 
that the jurisdiction of each Court is separate, that about six months 
intervene between the visits of the Judge to the same division of his juris- 
diction, the hardship caused to litigants and the detriment to the 
interests of justice, by the present arrangement, can be well understood. 
The first hearing of a suit filed, say at Sujawal in May, cannot 
take place before November. Let it be added that parties and 
witnesses have sometimes to come from such long distances as 80 miles of 
camel journey, and the grave inconvenience of the existing system will be 
better realised. One would think that this is a state of things calling for 
prompt mending. But no. The authorities have just decided to aggravate 
it by deputing the ‘ Sub-Judge of Kotri and Mirpur Bathoro,’ as he is called, 
to assist the Judge of the Court of Small Causes at Karachi for two months 
of the year!.......... Isit really necessary to relieve the Karachi Judge of part 
of his work? We are emphatically of the opinion that itis not. An enquiry 
should be made afresh as to whether there is any real need for relief. We 
are sure that if any one of our abler and smarter Sub-Judges were posted 
permanently tothe Court of Small Causes, there would be no arrears and 
no complaint of over-work.”’ 


June. 


50. ‘The condition of the Mussalman employees in the Civil Court 
ae of Hala, Hyderabad! (Sind), is still as bad as it was 
Alleged favouritism before. A Muhammadan Munshi, named Wali 
shown to Hindu rge A Mahomed, who had been recommended by two 
rT o ee Court of Hala, Subordinate J udges, both Hindus, for promotion on 
yderabad (Sind). 
Al-Haq (49), 17th June, account of good work, has lately been transferred 
from Hala to Naushahro which is considered to be a 
place of chastisement. This shows that intelligence and diligence, instead 
of being prized, have, in his case, proved a burden. On account of his 
transfer to Naushahro, Hala loses a Muhammadan Munshi, and the number 
of Muslim Munshis in the Hala Civil Court has been reduced from three to 
two. ‘The appointment of the third has been conferred on a Hindu, who is 
yet a new and inexperienced hand.......... We do not understand why the 
‘superior claims of a Mussalman Munshi should have been ignored, who is in 


every respect a better man.” 
Education. 


51. ‘We have no doubt whatsoever that Government have been most 
ill-advised in writing the letter they have sent to the 
Registrar to be placed before the Senate on the 
eiciiceats. Seite. i subject of retaining English History—political and 
the Bombay University Constitutional—as a necessary subject along with 
Senate suggesting the eli- Hnglish in the revised curriculum for the B.A,, 
mination of English His- coming for final approval before the University 
tory from the compulsory Senate's meeting convened for to-day. The con- 
course of the Final B.A. Qemnation on so including English History, which 
Examination. Government have pronounced, does not appear to us 
Indu Prakash (42), eae ' q 

Ist July, Eng. cols. on intrinsic merits alone to be at all sound or rea- 

sonable, all the elaborate arguments of Government 

notwithstanding. But apart from that, Wwe think 


Comments on the 
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m nding e they have 

petitutional, as indeed ll: th ei sattebeast inisaperd to 

sion of the Uni ty curricala hasbeen from : the very beginning. In 

he letter in q aestion is a climax of that continual interference in Univer- 

- sity affairs by Sir George Clarke’s- Government, which threatens to throttle 

he integrity and ‘tn lependence of the University as effectively as it would 

| be, were it made a regular department of Government, bound to carry out 

the mandates and behests.of Government. We hope to be excused to say that 
ae the policy. of the Government of Bombay cut-Curzons even the Curzonian 
Oe policy of destroying the old independent character of the University and 
making it a body easily manipulable by Government........... Having by his 
University Act brought the Senate and Syndicate under effective control of 
Government even autocratic and over-centralising Lord Curzon was content 
to leave the management of University affairs in the hands of the two care- 
fully moulded bodies and he left to Government only the power of a final 
veto. The Act gives, it should never be forgotten, no powers of initiation 
to Government—it gives them only a veto in regard to such changes as the 
Senate may from time to time determine to have in the revised ‘curriculum 
which after the Universities’ Act the new bodies were made to promulgate, 
with, be it remembered, Government approval. Lord Curzon’s declared policy 
was to make the Universities bodies of tried experts and to leave them free 
to mould the character of the studies, etc........... It does not require much 
wisdom to point out that direct letters of the kind in question must come as 
mandates to several of the 80 nominated Fellows and if the policy of such 
letters become the rule, the University practically loses all integrity and indepen- 
dence and may well be replaced by a single official carrying out the behests 
of Government. Yet, that is what the action of the Bombay Government is 
coming to. ‘T'wo and a half years ago, ignoring the spirit of the constitution 
of the University, and over the heads even of the Director of Public Instruction 
and the Vice-Chancellor, not to mention the ‘experts’ of the Senate and 

the Syndicate, the Government sent to the University Senate. a detailed : 

curriculum and other suggestions ve the regulations, recommending the adop- 

tion of the Same. In the light of events as they have progressed, we almost 
wish that the Senate had ab znztzo declined to follow suggestions coming in 
this manner from Government, that uncer the Act possesses only a veto “and 
no powers of initiation. But bygones are bygones and we have to take stock 
of the fact that the Senate took the Government suggestions into considera- 
tion on their merits and after prolonged deliberation and most anxious 
consideration formulated and adopted a new revised course of studies, laying 
down the broad outlines of the subjects for the various examinations and the 
regulations incidental. To fill up the details the Senate appointed a 
comwuittee and that committee’s recommerdations sre coming before the 
Senate to-day. It is at this late stage that Government step in and 
again address directly a letter to the Senate, most strongly urging a 
radical change in the scheme of studies passed by the Senate for the 
- B.A. degree. ‘They give their opinion very strongly against retaining 
English History as a compulsory subject at the B.A., talk highly about their 
spending so much on Colleges and being the largest employers of graduates 
and about their duties and responsibilities and almost threaten in so many 
words that they will not sanction the curriculum if their desire to eliminate 
English History from the compulsory group of subjects for the B.A. be not 
right obediently responded to by the Senate. Does that not mean a mandate 

to the 80 nominated Fellows—at least to thcse of them who are Government 

servants? Whether a majority of them will have the easy conscience to 
change their opinions within a few months, or will think it their duty to submit 
to the wishes of Government, willingly or unwillingly, remains t0 be seen....... 
We think that tested by reason; the antipathy of Government to the inclusion 
of History amongst the two necessary subjects for the B. A. cannot possibly 
be defended at all. They say that history, unless well-taught, becomes mere 
-¢ram work, does not in any way develop intellectual strength, originality or 
powers of independent thought and cannot be of practical value to the gradua- 
- ‘tes in after-life. ‘Who advocates that it should not be well-taught, we 
“wonder? And secondly, we'believe that even mere receptive learning of 
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utilitarian value,. The very fact that Government do want Indian History 
to be taught compulsorily and see no objection to its being prescribed 
for the Intermediate, as it has been done, in the revised curriculum, 
violently militates against their proposal to ostracise English History at 
the B.A. Whatan irony, whata melancholy phenomenon it is that an 
English Government fights shy of the teaching of English History !......... 
History is a very necessary complement of Literature. And of all histories, 
we know none more edifying than the History of England. And if Indians 
must know English Literature, how equally peremptory it is that they should 
know the history of the country that has come to control their destinies ?...... 
It would be little short of a calamity if the Government proposal is accepted 
and our graduates fed upon Indian History alone.......... We hope the Senate 
will firmly adhere to its deliberate decision of only a few months ago, in spite 
of the uncalled-for intervention of Government. The Senate too have a 
duty and responsibility on their shoulders. And even under undue pressure 
from above we expect of them adue sense of self-respect and strength of 
conviction.” 


*o2. “In the month of September or October of last; year, the Senate 
of the Bombay University passed a_ resolution 
Indian Social Reformer making English with Composition and History of 
(6), 2nd July. England, Political and Coastitutional, compulsory 
subjects for the B.A. Degree Examination. It was 
understood a& the time that Government had approved of this arrangement, 
but that is a minor matter. The report of the Committee appointed to 
draw up detailed courses of study was to come up for consideration at a meeting 
of the Senate on Ist July. Meanwhile Government have sent a letter to 
the Senate intimating that they would be most reluctant to acquiesce in 
making English History compulsory for the B.A. We ourselves think that 
there is no special reason why Hnglish History should be’picked out and 
treated us something exc-ptionally different from other History. Its rightful 
place is in the Optional Group and its transfer from its present preferential 
position is both necessary and desirable in the interests of students who do 
not take History for their optional subiect. If Government had propos- 
ed that this might be done, we should have found ourselves in full agreement 
with them. But their present suggestion amounts to giving up English 
History as compulsory subject without assuring it a place in the.historical 
eroup of voluntary subjects. ‘This errs on the other side and amounts to a 
preference against Hnglish History. We would have considered this as being 
due to an oversight but for the fact that some of the arguments adduced in 
the Government letter militate against not only making English History a 
compulsory but also against making it an optional course. We have still the 
feeling that w2 may be mistaken and that Government will not object to 
giving Euglish History a place in the Optional Group under History. History 
is one continuous whole and to scoop out a particular part of it is to distort 
its perspective.” 


*93. “ This lettar which proposes tha abolition of English History from 

the compulsory B. A. course is obviously bound to 

Mahratta (ll), 2nd meet with opposition and is likely to prolong the 
July. work again, of revising the University curriculum 
which had pretty nigh reached its end.......... The 

arguments which the Bombay Government adduce against the study of 
English History hold equally good against the study of Hnglish language 
and literature which they emphasise so much. This subject is equally diffi- 
cult to teach, and every one whois familiar with the way in which it is 
taught in our Colleyes knows that it encourages a good dealof cram. A 
Wordsworth, a Scott and a McMillan are rare and are more or less men of 
the .past, and the average Professor of English: in our Colleges, though he 
is usually imported from an English University, is a third-rate or at best a 
second-rate man. Those who are acquainted with the actual teaching of 
English need not be told of this fact. Again.we are not convinced as to the 


history on the strength of memory alone has got a high educative as well as 


‘ practical ’ value of an acquaintance with English ‘ Literature’ in the after- 
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eto “onabl ay he © st tident ” ‘to read 1 and ie vgetarttand” intel igently ‘oder 
ao rpose, what need has Ane’ ‘tai hp to gi ak up Bavon’s sheer of « Boreas, or 
to know the int: ucies of his ‘antiquated ‘style, or to learn the essentials ol a 
> GOR Dear ‘throagh Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets’? Is not all this technique 
gee ae as. easily “forgotten in after hfe as is the list of dates and events in 
history f ‘Mr. Sharp proposes to substitute Second Language or Mathematies 
in the place of English History. . It is hard to understand how these two sub- 
jects are free from the objections urged against Huglish History. A second 
Fe anguage is likely more or less to accentuate the defects that are said to be 
attendant on studying English. If competent teachers of English are few, 
- those of Mathematics are fewer still. Besides, one wonders what the student 
has to do jin after-life with ‘sines ’ or ‘ cosines’ or the conic sections or the 
differential and integral calculus? Of course, students of science will have 
to be fairly conversant with Mathematics, but why cram these ‘logs’ and 
“sines’ inthe brains of the Arts student? But perhaps, from the Govern- 
ment’s point of view itis far better that an Indian student should rollin 
‘logs’ and be ‘sining’ and ‘cosining,’ than be thinking about the progress 
of humanity by studying history! If you want to know how ‘S intellectual 
strength, originality and powers of independent thought’ are developed by 
the teaching of English, just turn to the Calcutta University, an elder and 
a more Officialised University than ourown. ‘They at Calcutta have set aside 
Burke and have put in Carlyle’s ‘Heroes’ and Cowper’s ‘ Letters’ in its 
stead.......... Wherein these books do we find the elevation of expres- 
sion, the originality, strength of intellect, and the gift of inspiring men to 
make their lives rich and austere which characterised, as Lord Morley said, 
the writings of Burke ? And who'knows that in course of time our Bombay 
University, run as it is on lines similar to those of the Calcutta University, 
might not take up the infection? It matters not much whether any other 
Indian University would make English History, political and constitutional, 
an obligatory subject for the B.A. degree i in future, but we may note the fact 
that the Bombay University accepted it as an obligatory subject for nearly 
the last twenty years. But perhaps Government have now found out 
their mistake. Hngiish History is not looked upon with favour by the 
Punjab and Calcutta Universities. And now we have the Bombay Gov- 
ernment insisting on its abolition. The Government profess anxiety to 
remedy the defects in the existing system of education. But it is curious 
why all their force of attack should be directed against the study of Hnglish 
History.......... The present arrangement making English History an obli- 
gatory subject was the result of a compromise accepted during last September 
and October over the heated controversy on the subject in the University 
meetings. But just at the eleventh hour when the curriculum is about to be 
fixed, the Bombay Government make a fresh suggestion, a most controversial 
suggestion, likely to meet with strong opposition. Besides being most inop- 
portune and being based on flimsy grounds, the proposal! of the Government 
comes as something more than a mere proposal. The Bombay Government 
‘ think it right that they should forcibly lay their views before the Senate in 
order that there may be no possibility of misunderstanding.’ Towards the 
conclusion of their letter Government make this clear when they say: ‘the 
Senate will not fail to realise that Government cannot divest themselves of 
responsibility. The Colleges involve the expenditure of large sums of public 
money and Government is an employer on a large scale of the graduates of 
the University.’ Now all this, though couched in quite decent terms, is 
nothing else than a threat to exercise the absolute prerogative of the Govern- 
ment in case the Senate proves refractory to their proposal. It is, in plain 
terms, nothing short of an order, a mandate, to accept their proposal on pain 
of being forced to do it otherwise! Now, English History was accepted as an 
obligatory subject by the Committees appointed by the Senate who are mostly 
an Officially nominated body. Why should the Government now insist that 
their own opinion, which is in fact the opinion of one or two individuals, 
should predominate over that of the University men, the collective opinion 
of the representative intelligence of the Presidency ? Why should Govern- 
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ment assume infallible wisdom to themselves | the strong body of: 
‘representative opinion in the University? Why should they presume that 
they alone know and can guard the true interests of education rather than 
that body of men representing all branches of education and nominated by the: 
Government themselves with that purpose? Why should Government foist. 
their own opinion upon the collective opinion of the University? Is it not 
autocracy, pure and simple? Is it not in direct conflict with the principles 
of entrusting to the people a larger share in the administration of their own 
affairs, embodied in the new reforms introduced in India? If the Govern- 
ment of India are prepared to extend the representative principle even in 
political bodies like the Legislative Councils; why should the Bombay Gov- 
ernment seek to trample it under foot in purely educational matters ?. Govern- 
ment in their letter say that they are actuated by the purest of motives in mak- 
ing the proposal. We are willing to take them at their word; we would even 
go further and say that Government like a corporation has a colourless soul and 
therefore has no motives ; and if at all we are told there is a motive, it shall : 
always be a good motive. But Government’s ways of doing things are some- 
times such as to give rise to a doubt about the mind that works behind them, 
and it is no wonder if laymen have their own suspicions. We for one do not 
approve of Government's conduct in the matter of seeking to remove English 
History from the B.A. Degree course. ‘The study of History is an aid toa 
knowledge of English and is one of the most humanising and elevating 
studies in life. It is a continuing link with the past on which our present is 
built, and gives better than anything else an idea of human progress. We 
wonder only how the Bombay Government insist on reducing an important 
branch of this science of human progress to the smallest possible dimensions Pe 
in our University curriculum. If they believe that this action of theirs will Bae eee 
serve as an ‘antidote’, a set back to the movement for political reform, Ber se 
we can only say that they are entirely mistaken. like the forbidden fruit, 
English History would be studied more devouringly, because of Government’s 
action. Until the Explosives Book Act, foreshadowed by Lord Morley, 
is passed and books on Hnglish History are tabooed under it, action like 
that of the Bombay Government is bound to encourage the study rather 
than discourage it. If the knowledge of history of the ration of our very 
rulers, the stages ‘through which they have attained to their present eminence 
and have evolved their “universally accepted form of constitutional Govern- | 
ment is to be denied to us, living under their every-day rule,—that would be \ hae 
taken, we are afraid, to betray rather their want of confidence in themselves — by 
than in the Indian people.” 


04. His Excellency Sir George Clarke’s Government must be congra- 
julated for making vernacular a medium of ins- 
Comments on the tyuction in the Secondary Schools. The new 
revised curriculumlor method will, we feel sure, discourage cramming and 
Secondary Schools. ss : “apg pags. f d 
Dnydn Prakésh (41), 8° a@ great way in laying the foundations o soun 
Okt Bik education in this Presidency. The Anglo-Indian 
papers, however, do not like the proposed change 
and are of opinion that instruction through the medium of the vernaculars 
will discourage the study of the English language.. ‘his opinion is wholly 
mistaken, for as History, Arithmetic and other subjects will be better 
understood and easily grasped by the students under the new system 
they will have more time to spare for the study of English, and it being now 
taught by the conversational method in its early stages, the student will have 
a better command over it when he goes to College than he has now. 
We would even go so far as to ask the University to give the students an option 
of answering questions in. the vernacular in subjects other than English 


at the Matriculation Examination. 


hw correspondent writes to-the Gujardti _—After the bakack of the 
Bombay Government had been out, it was heard 

Reposted postponement from the mouths of the teachers of primary schools 
of the promised increase that their pay would be increased, that their 
in soho of Primary prospects would i improve, and that the Educational 
nee pe cP i (24) 25th Department would get better hands. When they 
d ; have been thus passing their days cheerfully :wait- 


ing for the day on which their pay might be in- 


dune. 
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| 86, a Mabéd d correspondent writes. in the Indu Prakdsh Many of the. 


: ie iia, school teachers in the Mahad Taluka (Alibig) have 


oA cheek against traps: bean transferred to Alibag, Panvel, Karjat and other. 
i . ida Bs ner talukas, and they have left to join their new appoint- 

Indu Prakash (42), ments in the rain, It would surely not have 
ohh Tine interfered with the smooth working of the Educa- 
ee tional Department, if they had been transferred a little 
before the rains. The teachers do get indeed their travelling allowance in 
some cases, but journey in the rainy season is several titnes more expensive 
and troublesome than in other seasons. Will the authorities concerned 


bestow proper consideration on the matter ? 


57. Out of the grant of Rs. 1,12,000 sanctioned by the Government of 
India for the improvement of school buildings in the 

A grant should have Bombay Presidency during the years 1911-12 and 
been made for. the exten- 1919-13, four thousand rupees have been allotted 
sion of the Ratnagiri High for the erection of a building for the School of 


Behe hate: of citer Industry at Ratnagiri; and similar amounts have 


High Schools. been allotted for the extension of the buildings of 
Satyashodhak (121), the Bijapur, Sholapur and Dhulia High Schools. It 
25th June. is a matter for regret that the Director of Public 


Instruction did not remember the Ratnagiri High 
School at the time. of the distribution of the grant. Hada similar amount 
been sanctioned for the High School, it would have removed the long stand- 
ing complaint about the want of accommodation for students in the present 
building. 


Ratlways. 


98. A Mahad (Kolaba) correspondent writes in the Dnydn Prakdsh :— 

I would ask some of our big officers to pay a visit to 
Necessity of connecting this place in the rainy season to have a personal 
— and homely — experience of the lack of proper means of communi- 
obits Sine rakash (2°), cation in this part of the country. A man wishing 
: to go to Bombay from here during the rains is in 

the first instance required to walk nearly forty-two miles on foot! All this 
trouble will be saved if the project of connecting Mumbra with Kardd by rail 


is carried out, and it will also give a great impetus to trade. 
Municipalities. 


59. While acknowledging the propriety of the resolutions passed at a 
public meeting of the Memon inhabitants of the 

Comments on the pro- locality affected by the new alignment of the road 
jected road from Crawford from Crawford Market to Sandhurst Road, no one 
oad to Sandhurst will fail seriously to notice that the scheme will not 
Akhbdr-e-Islém (62), O!y wound the feelings of the residents but affect their 
28th June. social and religious susceptibilities. If no attention 
is paid to these resolutions, we leave the members of 

the City Board to consider how much the Trust itself will suffer by the matter 
being taken to the Secretary of State and by the house-owners fighting for 
their claims to compensation. Considering this aspect of the question, the 
actual cost. of the scheme will go far beyond the estimate. Besides, the 
amemorialists lay particular stress upon the harm that will be done to their 
religious rituals by the new scheme. In spite, therefore, of the fact that 
neither: the Government nor the Trust ever act in a way to wound any one’s 
ws, if the latter hody puts the scheme in question into operation, it will 
be @eemed: to be acting with the concurrence of Goveriment in contravention 


of the ‘settled British policy of Feligions non-interference. We hope thé 


- 


J 


Anjuman-i-Islim to which the memorialists look up for support as well as the 
a Committee will earn public gratitude by finding a way out of the 
ificulty. 


60. D.P. Ghadiali writes to the Apakshpdt from London :—“ I congratu- 
late ‘Barzorji Noshervanji Vakil very cordially for 


The new.. President of winning the laurels. But I cannot, at the same time, 


the Surat Municipality. 


Apnakshpdt (19), 24th congratulate either him or his voters for the hasty. 


. . 79 ° ‘ . 

June, Eng. cols. and intricately diplomatic manner in which such 
. | election has been made. The treatment meted out 
to Ishvardas Store, an old worker, by the Council and the Acting Collector 
does not appear to me to be satisfactory, and much as I should like to 
criticise severely as an impartial spectator, the law forbids me from doing so 
inasmuch as the Sessions Judge has not yet finished with it. I shall wait 
until the District Judge decides, but I fear even his decision will not be able 
to gild a brazen transaction. I candidly believe the Council would have done 
better by electing a man like Behmanji Mody to the post than a time-server 
like Barzorji.’’ 


61. The Dhdrwdar Vritt complains. about the insufficient number of 
public water-taps in the town of Dharwar and alleges 

Alleged insufficiency of that the long distances at which they put up prevent 
hoped a water-taps ab ¢ommon people from getting sufficient water for 
Dhdrwdr Vritt (100) domestic use and give rise to frequent brawls at the 
90th Tune. ' taps. It, therefore, suggests that the Municipality 
should have one more public tap between every two 

at present existing, and should thus remove the present cause of dissatisfac- 


tion amongst the people. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, dth July 1911. 


* Reported in advance. 
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[No. 27 of 1911,. 


Hative Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending Sth July 1911. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the re >ort 
and what the correct facts are. 
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Comments on the newly compiled Moral Instruction Hand-books 
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M.A., ; Parsi; 35. 


No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, _~| Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...) Bombay ... ooo Weekly ... .-.| Charles Palmer ; Anglo-Indian ; 48 «| 1,000 
2 | Bombay East Indian ... Do. ven wel 20. ose .-.| J. 9. Ge Abreo; Hast Indian; 46 ee 800 
| 
3 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona isi ».| Daily e08 | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 55 ... as 600 
n Herald. | 
4 | Kast and West... | Bombay ... ...|/ Monthly ... .-.| Behramji Merwaniji Malabari, Joky} came 900 
60. 
5 | Evening Dispatch... »».| Poona eee »-| Daily one ...| P. J. Kennedy ; European; 38 ove ses 500 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Bombay ... oo) Weekly... ...| KAmakshi Natardjan B.A,, ; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahmo) ; 40. ae 
7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do ve ove] LO. eee ...| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 600 
India and Champion. 60. 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. eo eve] Monthly ...  ...| S. M. Ratnagar; Pdrsi; 47 ee eel, UO 
9 | Karachi Chronicle -o| Kardehi — ... ooo] Weekly — ace ...| Chainrai BakasréiAdvani ; Hindu amin) 35, 500 
-10 | Kdthidwadr Times... ...| R&jkot  ... voc Es a .../ Manshankar J. Chayya; Hindu (Visnagar 200 
Brahman); 28. 
11 } Mahratta vs vee) Poot” ass nee] Weekly’... «| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A, LLB.;) 700 
Hindu (Chitpaéwan Bréhman). 3 
12 | Oriental Review ... «so Bombay ... a et poe »-, R. 8. Rustomji; Parsi; 40... ie via 500 
13} Phenix ... ..  «.|Karéchi ...  ...| Bi-wedkly ... ...| Jéffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ;58...! 380 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil! Poona __... »+o| Daily as ».| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 54 wa oss 400 
and Military Gazette. : : | pei SIRES de ; 
15 | Railway Times ... ..., Bombay ... e-| Weekly ... «| Stephen H. Kearsey ; European; 63 ” 1,500 
16 | Sind Gazette  ... »-| Karéchi ... »e+| Daily’ en ..| Mr. Cowan ; European; 50°... ose wet =: BOD 
‘17 | Sind Journal sa... -»-| Hyderabad eoo| Weekly ..| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 500 
(Amil); 42. 
AnGLo-GUsARA’TI. 
18 | Akhbdr-i-Soudagar --+/ Bombay _ ... e| Daily ‘ee »»-| Byramji Bomanji Patel; Parsi; 40 oe} 2,200 
19 | Apakshapat vee = ove] Surat “+ ovo] Weekly «4. ese} Mrs. Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 
| | ih didli ; Parsi ; ee | 
20 | A’rya Prakash .... eee Bombay ase eee} ' Do. ose ...| Makanl4l Mathurbhai Gupt ; Hindu (Pal- 1,000 
lidar) ; 30. 
91 | Broach MitrS ... eo} Broach sass oes ee me e+ Trikaml4l Harindth Thakot ; ‘Hindu (Ksha- 500 
. triya); 25. | 
22 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad «| Do. so ee} Narotamdas Pranjiwandds Shethna; Hindu 850 
Sue (Dashalad Bania) ; 36. 
23 Deshi Mitra ee eee Surat eee eee Do. eee eee Maganlal Kikabhai : 5 Hindu (Shrawak Ba- : 1,200 
< nia); 36. 
24 | Gujarati ... ur --| Bombay .s. wal rae .«-| Ichchh4r4m Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Shri-| 8,000 
ss | mali Brahmin) ; 54. . 
25 ; Gujarat Mitré ... =... Surat a) i © »s _ eve| Shawaksha H. Khasukhan ; Pérsi; 386... 900 
26 | Gujaréti Punch. ... »--| Ahmedabad «| Do, one ...| Somal4l Mangaldds Shah; Hinda (Mesri| 3,400 
: : :  Bania) ; 35, 
, q s 
-27 | Hindi Punch ..w 3S] Bombay. = ss Dow = anve-S ss | Burrjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 52... 800 
28 | Jaém-e-Jamshed ... cool - DO. ooo = see Daily és ..-| Pirozshah Jehdngir Behrd4mji Marzban, 4,250 
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Praja Bandhu ... 


Rést Goftér se 
Sénj Vartamén ... 


Shri Sayaji Vijay’ 


Anato-Mara‘Tat, 
Dnyanoday& oe 
Dnyin Prakésh ... 


Indu Prakdésh a... 


Pragati ... ove 
Subodh Patrika .... 
ANGIO-PORTUGUESE 
KONKANIM, 
Echo sea ae 


ANGIO-PORTUGUESE, 


O Anglo-Lusitdno... 
O Goano ... nis 


ANGLO-SInp1. 
Al-Haq aea eee 


Larkana Gazette ... 


Sind Upkarak ... 


Trade Advertiser ... 


Name, caste and age of Editor. ee , ‘ 
| | \ 
»..| Framji Kawasji Mehta; Parsi; 55... e-| 2,800 
eee eee Do. eee bee Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 47 eee in 400 
vse —s_ os| Bi-weekly ... —...) Manshankar J. Chhdya; Hindu (Visnagar 500 
7 , Brahmin) ; 45. 
eve] Bombay ooo] Weekly a ous PBenis) Parmanandas Parekh; Hindu) 500 
t\ nia : 88. ; 
vost’ U0. ave «| Do, eee -..| dehangir Sordbji Taleydrkhan ; Parsi; 86...| 4,000 2 
.-| Ahmedabad —....|- «Do, wee —s oss| DOQjivandas §. Trivedi; Hindu (Shriméli) 2,100 
Brahman); 31. 
«| Bombay... ocel. Oe io e»-| Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 50 eee} 1,000 
sted, BO sae oos| Daily see --| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vdtcha-Gandhi;} 7,000 
Parsi; 45, 
ooo] BATOUR —s see ooe| Weekly = are ws — Ambaram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,000 
E 3 e : | 
»-| Surat see me aes ‘es ..-| Nagindas Daydbhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 875 
.-| Bombay ... «| Weekly .. «| Rev. R. HE. Hume; 30 oe ee 550 
ese] POOMB — ane »»| Daily ee »..| (1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 92,500 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
ee} Do. doe eee] WOBRIY ene ws Do. da | 8,000 
ve Bombay in o.| Daily rn ..| Damodar Sdvalérdm Yande; Hindu ;|} 2,000 
(Maratha); 40. 
»»-| Kolhapur ... woo) Weekly — eee ..| Bhéu Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 300 
Jain); age 44, : 
»|Bombay ... accl: ants oe ‘ies — G. Vaidya ; Hindu (Brahmo) . 500 
...| Bombay ... — ...| Daily ee = eve| C. F. Menezes ; Goanese ; 38. ae eae 
...| Bombay ... «| Weekly ...  ...| Dr. W. Pais, L.M.&S.; Portuguese; 80 .| 1,000 
one] Ds a oe = ove] H. X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 oe =e 1,000 
.-.| Hyderabad ...| Monthly ... ...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 500 
es: «o. | Weekly a ...| A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan; 28; and 1,400 
Abdul Wahadbkhin Ghuldm_ Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 
.-.| Hyderabad ...| Fortnightly ...| Tahilram Lilaram Vasvani; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
47. 
-.-| Larkana (Sind) ...) Weekly .. = «. J egpeeoe Isard4s Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
-.-| Karéchi (Sind) ...) Do. -»  e | Kisand4s Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 600 
...| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do, eo» ove Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 24 .../ 350 
see| Shikdrpur ... ...|Monthly ... .«| Mahadevy Ghanashyamdas ; Hindu ; 50 ... 8375 
--.| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly. .. — ...| Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 83.) 1,000 
| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. ove ...| Jamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu; 87 ... hs 400 
...| Shikérpur... ...| Do. + ese| Khiaram Aildas-Ahuja ; Hindu; 45 ++| 1,000 
-+-| Bombay “1 Weekly ..  ...| Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Brahman); 40...) 92,200 | 
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59 Moslem eee eee of 


r 


ENGLIsH, MaRa’THI AND 
GuyaRa TI, 


60 | Hind Vijay4 ove des 


ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


61 A Luz eee eee eee 


GusARa’TI, 


62 | Akhbér-i-Isldm_... ees 
63 |Baroda Gazette ... oe 
64 | Bharat Jivan _.... oes 
65 | Bombay Samachar evs 
66 | Broach Samachar eee 
67 | Buddhi Prakash ... evs 


68 | Kaira Vartamén... ... 


69 | Kathiadwér and 
Kantha Gazette. 


76 | Kdthidwér Samachar... 


91 |LohénaSaméchér __... 
72, Loka Mitra eee eee 


73 | Navséri Patrika ... ove 


74 | Navsdri Prakash ... i 
75 | Political Bhomiyo... o¢e 


76 | Praja Mitra 00 we 
77 | Praja Pokar kn ee 
78 | Prétahkal a Bis 
79 | Samélochak ‘a sa 
80 | Satsang ... se vai 
81 | Satya Vakta ow. _ 
82 | Surat Akhbar... ose 


83 Vasant eee eee eee 


EnGuisH GUJARATI AND ‘ 


Poon® so» 
Bombay ... 
Bombay... 
Baroda... 
Bombay ... 
Do. ove 
Broach ... 
Ahmedabad 
Kaira oe 
Ahmedabad 
Do. ov 
Do. eee 
Bombay ... 
Navsari sk. 
Do. ‘a 
Ahmedabad 
Karachi... 
Surat oe 
Baroda =. 
Bombay ex. 
Surat ove 
Bombay ... 
Surat os 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 


vee 


eee 


e009 


Weekly... 
Weekly ... 
Weekly... 
Daily ies 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Daily eve 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 

Do. oe 

Do. oe 

Do. eee 
Bi-weekly ... 
Weekly... 

Do. ove 
Bi-Weekly ... 
Weekly .., 
Monthly ... 


Quarterly ... 


Fortnightly 


Do, vei 


| Weekly a, 


Monthly .,. 


Weekly sn 


eee 


+e 


| Javerbhai 


| 
Daudalli walad Hakim _ Magduballl ; 
_AMuhammadan ; 35. 


| Déhy&bhdéi Kasandds Sh4h ; Hindu (Bania); 


e 
; 


Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 30 vee 


Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 42. ~ 


Dédébhéi Patel ; 
(Patidar) ; 40. 


Dadyabhai Raéamchandr’i Mehta; Hindu 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homii, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 42. 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 ee 


Jivanlél Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shriméli Bania) ; 84. | 


Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
62. 


Motilal Chhotél4l Vyds; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 49. 
Hindu 


Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; 


(Audich Brahman) ; 50. 


| Bépubhéi Kahanji ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 80 ... 
Kaikhosru Maénekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 


Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. 


Harivallabhdd4s Pranvallabhdas 
Hindu (Bania) ; 37. 


Parekh ; 


Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 


Pathan Nurkhan Amirkhan; Muham- 
madan; 50. 


Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan; 58 ie 
Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36. 


Jagannath Prabhd4shankar; Hindu (Brah- 
man) ; 30, 


N. M. Tripathi ; Hindu (Gujaréti Brahmin); 
35. 


Manishankar H, Shastri ; Hindu (Brahmin); 
37. 


Keshavlal Hariballabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 
45, 


Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54 =... 


A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 


LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Brahmin); 41__....| 


Pandit Shri Vhiérilal; Hindu ee Brah- 
min) 40. 


Hindu! 
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Dharm 
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Chikitsak 


Chitragupta 


Dharwar Vritt 


| Din Bandhu 
Din Mitra’... 
Dny4én Chakshu 
/ Dnydn Sagar 
Jagadadarsh 


Jagad Vritt 
Kalpataru ... 


Karmanuk... 


Madhukar ... 


Moda Vritt 
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eee 
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Chitramay4 Jagat 


| Daivadny& Samachér 
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Khandesh Vaibhav 
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. Poona 


Bombay 


Bombay 


eel Poona 


ees 


Poona 


aa 


desh), 


desh). 


| 


Ratndgiri ... 


Dharwar 


Bombay 
Sholépur 


} 
Belgaum =. eee 


ery eee} 


Gadug (Dhérwir)... 


i} 


Dhulia (West Khaén- 


Isl4mpur (Sdtara)... 
Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


(Ratna- 


Belgaum ... sae 


Karéd (Sétéra) ... 


Wai (Satara) er 


eee ee 


Ahmednagar vas 


Kolhapur ... ve 
Ahmednagar “~ 


Pérola (East Khan- 


Dhulia (West Khén- 


Wai (Satéra) —.... 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Monthly 


Do. 


Do. 


Fortnightly 


G. R. eas Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man); 44. | 


.».| Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; ae 
(Vaishnay Brihman); 38. 


...| Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 48. 


| 
Gaurishankar Rdémprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 50 
Brahman) ; 48 


..| Tulshidas G. Joshi ; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Bréhman) ; 20. 


...| Hari Dharméréj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 


550 
81. 


...| Hari Bhikaji S4mant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 49. | 


...| Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth 

| Brahman) ; 28. 

...} Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 

(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 46. 

»..| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu Pesos 
Brdhman) ; 44. 


...| Ramchandr’ Krishni Kamat; Hindu 
(Shenvi) ; 38, 


...| dagannath Balaji Sapre ; Hindu (Karada 10 
Brdhman) ; 40. 


...| Raémchandr&’ Vdsudev Joshi; Hindu 1,500 
(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. ° 

...| Vindyak Nandbhai Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 

smith): 45. 

...| Késhinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 


| Ke H. Mudvedkar 


Hindu ; 
Brahman); 38. 


(Deshasth 


2 Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Mardétha); 40 ...)- 1,500 


...| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 


J Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdéhman) ; 53. 


...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 
Brahman) ; 47. 


Kashinath Bahiray 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 


eee) ; Hindu 


ac i Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré-| 3,000 
tha); 50 


...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 54, 


...| Hari Ndérdyan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth 4,000 
Brahman) ; 43. 


ve Narsinh Chintaman Belker,  -B.A,. 


} UL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Bréhman) : 38. 


»-| Pandharinath Balkrishné Pdéthak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brdhman) ; 30, 


«| Yadav Balkrishné SBahdlkary; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45, | 
...|Janérdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 84. ud 


»..| Ramchandr& Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 


tha) ; 26. - 


.+»| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
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“No. | Name of Publiation. | wen ri | . Edition, * Name, caste and age of Bditor, = | Oui 
;115 | Mumbai Vrité ...  ...| Bombay «...  ...| Weekly se ...| Keshav’ P; Mehendale ; Hindu (Chitpé-} .1,000 
| i eee | wan Brahman) ; 41. 


116. | Mumukshu eee -».| Poona eee eo} Do, eee we” ete Lakshman Rdémchandr& Pangarkar B.A. 4 i 1,500 
, a . Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 88. 
117 | Ndsik Vritt vee soe] NAIK soe = oeel «DO. — soe Sse | RRAMQNAtH Vishnu Kéle ; Hindu (Konkanas- 200 


| | th Bréhman) ; 31. 
118 | Pandhéri Mitr’... —_—...) Pandharpur (Shola-| Do, oes ...| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu(Deshasth} 150 
Liat pur). | Brahman) ; 46, j 
119 | Prabodh Chandrika __...| Jalgaon (Hast Kh4n-| Do. © eee | N&réyan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu (Deshasth} 200 
: desh), Brdéhman) ; 48. : 
120 | Prakésh 0 eee occ SACATR = .tce eee «= DO, eee ...| R&émchandr& Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit-| 400 | 


pawan Brahman) ; 35. 


121 | Satyi Shodhak ... _...} Ratnagiri... ...| Do, .» ee} Krishnéji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,300 :. 
Brahman) ; 26. & 


122 | Shetkari ... ree ...| Anmednagar oo} Do. vee ..| Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A., LL.B. 450 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 


123 | Shivaji Vijayt . Sholépur ... ool 190. as ...| Madval4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 300 


(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
124 | Shol4pur Samachar a Do. sso eel: DOs se eee Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 53... 500 


125 | Saydji Vijays .. ...| Bombay .. «| Do. oe «= ese| Damodar Sdvld4r4m Yande; Hindu} 5,000 if 
(Maratha) ; 40. 


126 | Shri Sh4hu we evs] Batra ane vel Do. sane wes] VAman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdéda| 200 eae | 
| Brahman) ; 30. are 


127 | Shubh Suchak ... wh eS ee oes] DO, ove ...| Dattatray’ Ramchandra’ Chitale; Hindu} 200 ae 
: (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. iy 


128 | Sudharak ... eve ...| Poona ave oe] Do, ove ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth} 1,000 
Brahmin) ; 43. 


129 | Sumant... ove ...| Karad (Satara) ...| Do, ave ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu 100 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 
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130 | Vichéri «se ve ...) Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; 400 
. Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 


131 | Vinod oe ove «| Belgaum ... »»-| Fortnightly ...| Dattatrayt Ramchandr&’ Kulkarni; Hindu 300 & 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. : 


132 | Vishrantd ..- ave ...| Bombay... +e] Weekly = a ...| Ramdas Purmanandas Séli; Hindu (Sali), 28. 400 


183 | Vishvabandhu... _—...| Kolhapur ...  ...{ Do. «  o-| Balwant Krishna Pisal ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 406 
| 29. 


134 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... »-| Monthly ... ...| Anant Raghunath Moramkar; MHindu 700 
(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 


185 | Vrittasér... Co 


Wai (Satdéra) ...] Weekly ... — ...| Ganesh RAmchandra& Vaidy&; Hindu (Kon-| 300 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 


186 | Vydpari  ... one »+-| Podna oes int ner ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 


| ‘ man); 55. 
137 | Warkari ove -»-( Pandharpur (Sholé- Fortnightly «| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 800 
pur). th Brdhman) ; 35. 


PERSIAN. 


138 | Eslah eee ---| Bombay... ..| Weekly ... «| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 40 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 


SINDI. 


139 | A'ftdb-i-Sind « —-oee| Sukkur (Sind). ...) Weekly ...  ...| Shdms-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 500 
| madan (Abro) ; 44. 


140 | Khairkhéh-i-Sind... ...| Larkhdna (Sind) ...1 Do. ... _—«..| Hakim Diggaonsing Tahilsing; Hindu| 700 
(Khatri) ; 38. 


141 | Prabhat... ace «--| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45... 500 
142 |Sind Sudhér ... ...| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ...  ...| Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 750 


143 |Sind Kesari «... ~—S—..| ShikAmpur (Sind) ...| Do. 0... Chel4raém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa);| 550 
43, 
Z 


144 | Zemindar Gazette .»-| Mirpur Khas (Sin Do. we eee} Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sordarangani 600 
| : / Hindu (Amil) ; 30. | 
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148 Jain | eee eee eee Bombay eee eee 


150 | Jain Samdchér ... _...| Ahmedabad eee 


Daily cee 
| Do.. oes 
Weekly 


149 | Jain Mitra ha elk TOs. tte. ted Mortnightly 


Weekly... 


‘Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. 


Munshi Mahomed Amir Muhammadan 
(Sunni) ; 50, : 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 


Tukér4m Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu 
(Jain) ; 30. 


Sital Prasad ; Digamber Jain ; 40 sed 


Vadilal Motilal] Shah ; Dasa Shriméli Jain ; 
80. 


1,000 


1,100 


printed in italics. 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


Nos. 110 and 147, are published irregularly. 


No, 45, the Echo is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of the publisher. 
No. 86, the publication of the Karndiak Vritt is temporarily suspended. 


. Notes.—A. ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


O. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Borobay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Hf or @) is the last letter of a word, 


“| ; the accent is left out, and the short a (Fi = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been striotly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
2 propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


No. 118, the Pandhars Mitra is not published for the last few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff. 
No. 23, the publication of the Shivdji Vijaya is temporarily suspended on account of plague at SholApur. 


: Politics and the Public Administration. - 


1, “The graphic account which Reuter cabled out to India of the 
a . Coronation of our Sovereign cannot but have thrilled 
ma i © all — ger or of His mae King we with 
: . joy and patriotism.......... India was in foregone 
ones ee es days ruled over by sovereigns like Chandra Gupta, 
Asoka and Akbar; but their rule did not extend to even one-tenth of the 
territory which now claims King George as their ‘liege and lord.’ The rule 
of King George in India is based on the bed-rock of moral force. The 
military force. could not and cannot sustain the British fabric in India. 
Despite the microscopic and sporadic outbursts of anarchy and sedition that 
we have painfully experienced out here, the heart of India is loyal. We may 
have honest differences with the sun-dried bureaucrats--and there can be no 
progress without a difference of opinions—Indians have always entertained 
loyal sentiments for their Sovereign. When King George—the Prince 
of Wales as he then was—visited India at the time when the heart of Bengal 
was smarting under the cruel blow dealt to her by Lord Curzon in the Parti- 
tion of Bengal, it was the discontented Bengalees who unstintedly paid their 
loyal homage to him, not to say of the other parts of India........... It may be 
remembered that if England has showered safety of person, security of 
property and a host of other blessings upon India, it is India which has added 
lustre and greatness to the British Empire........ Itis, therefore, in the mutual 
interests of both Englishmen and Indians to understand each other in a 
true spirit of friendliness and good-will. In the contentment and prosperity 
of Indians is the stability of the British rule in India.” 


2. Discussing the Coronation celebration in India and the consequent 
rejoicings among her people the Praja Bandhu 
| writes :—'lhere are certain reasons why we regard 
Praja Bandhu (34), 2nd the loyalty of the Indian people as unique. India 
July. plays an important part in the British Empire, yet 
she has been denied the privilege of sending a re- 
presentative to the Imperial Conference. She has been acknowledged to be 
the brightest jewel of the Empire ; yet her claim to self-government is being 
disregarded. Despite an utter disregard of her privileges she has remained 
firm in her devotion to the Crown, which is creditable to her. The refusal 
to grant Home Rule to Ireland has kept the Irish from participating in the 
Coronation festivities. Similarly on the occasion of the Coronation of Her 
Majesty the Queen the Canadians bodily left the Churches when the 
Bishops began the prayers, for then self-government had not been granted 
to them. India never wishes to make such exhibitions and heuce she has 
considered it her bounden duty to celebrate the Coronation in true loyal 
fashion. Though less attention continues to be paid to her demands, yet she 
believes and that too with full confidence that all her important privileges 
will be conceded to her by the British Government itself and consequently 
she has shown unswerving devotion to the Crown. 


8. The Bakul referring to the proposal to submit an extensively 
signed petition to His Majesty, praying for the 

Cow slaughter should prohibition of the slaughter of cows in India from 
be stopped in India ie the day of the Delhi Durbar, writes:—There is no 
the date of the Delt qoubt that the prayer made in the appeal is 
DaED. (90), 2nd July. extremely moderate. It is worthy of note that even 
" the Advocate of India has admitted the rapid 
decrease in the number of milch cattle in India and has advised Government 
to make efforts to improve their breed. If sympathetic consideration is 
‘bestowed on the appeal of the Hindus, they will ever cherish with grateful 
memory the name of His Majesty, and their innate feeling of reverence for His 
Majesty will be strengthened. The prohibition of cow slaughter will, more- 
over, help in the improvement of agriculture and also prove highly effective 


in assisting in the development of the physique of the people. 
con 319—3 


able » Tinnevelly oe has‘once more brought a violent 

» fit of insanity to that extremistic section of Anglo- 
ndian journalists who, true to. their trade of 
indirectly inflaming the hot blood which develops 
anarchism, have again commenced raving like hopeless 
July. Bne: cols.: Dnydn Unatics and showering traitorous abuse on the heads 
‘Dhak; br a Sth July. of those highest servants of the State who pour oil 
: : over the troubled waters.......... What a blessing 
‘wenid it. be if some of them were hauled up before the Courts and sent to the 
Andamans? We putit to Government if direct, unequivocal charge of 
incitement to murder hurled against the Viceroy or the Secretary of State 
does not render the accused liable to be prosecuted for seditious libel of the 
worst type? Noone would answer this query by anay. And yet the 
Pioneer has shame- facedly committed the same offence by publishing a 
ei. vitriolic letter from an ‘I. C.8.’ to boot, using inflammatory language which 
a would be regarded as a sufficient reason to send an Indian journalist to Manda- 
oo lay for half a dozen years........... If an Indian journalist were to say that 
i it is Lord Morley’s sanction to the repressive policy of the Government of 
India which has brought political murder into existence, would he not be 
hauled up instantaneously ?.......... The writer in the Pzoneer not only charges 
Lord Morley with having been the cause of the Tinnevelly murder but also 
suggests some sort of punishmentin the following words:—‘ If the penalty 
for such acts of supreme political folly were paid by those responsible for 
them, no one would say a word; but it is not so. It is useless to quote folly 
further. We simply ask'if British law is helpless in the matter of meting out 
condign punishment to these Anglo-Indian writers who by their supremely 
i foolish and inflammatory political writings powerfully contribute to the spread 
I” of disaffection and contempt for existing authority.’ [The Dnydn Prakash 
4 | also writes in a similar strain and concludes:—The thirst for blood of the 
Pioneer’s correspondent has apparently not been quenched by the repressive 
legislation hitherto enacted by Government and he wants Government to let the 
people of Tinnevelly know that they will all be held respousible for Mr. Ashe’s 
murder if they fail to actively help Government in the detection of the perpetra- 
tor. It is indeed most foolish to hold common people, engaged in their every 
day callings, responsible for ‘an offence which the Police, specially organised for 
the purpose of running criminals to earth, are not able to detect. When will 
Government understand that it is productions like the letter of ‘I. C. S.’ that 
are in a great way the feeders:of anarchism in this country ?| 


5. One Civilian seems to have gone stark mad over the murder of 
Kesar (109). 4th Jul Mr. Ashe. This Government official has written 
esart (109), 4th July. +, the Pioneer that the responsibility of the murder 
oe of Mr. Ashe is on the shoulders of Lord Morley as if it was his hand 
ia that fired the shot. He refers to the case of Mr. Pinhey of Tinnevelly 
W fame and says that his supersession has led to the murder of Mr. Ashe. The 
trusted servant of the British Government has written to the above effect in 
the Pioneer and says that no one would say a word if Lord Morley were 
murdered for the sin of not appointing Mr. Pinhey to the High Court Banch. 
We cannot but say that the writer and publisher of such an inflammatory 
letter deserve to be inmates of some lunatic asylum or a prison. We have 
to see how the bureaucrats who have transported those who theoretically 
discussed the etiology of the bomb without defending it will deal with the 
Pioneer and the writer of the letter. 


i 6. Hadsuch an attack as the above been made by any native paper, steps 
| ae would have been at once taken against it under section 
Sdnj Vartamdn en, 124(A). The arguments put forth by the writer in 
_ Ath July ; Kdthidwdr and order to prove Lord Morley the murderer are much 
(Ce Mahi Kédntha Gazette to be regretted. Itis said that the refusal of Lord 
, ae (69), 2nd July; Baroda ‘Morley to appoint Mr. Pinhey to the High Court 
| | ae Gazette (63), 3rd July. increased sedition in the country, and has for its 
re : first fruit the murder of Mr. Ashe. The Indian 
“publi believe that measures necessary to put down sedition have been taken 

y Lord Morley; but. the Anglo-Indian papers are not satisfied with them. 


The writer means to say that law-courts should be abolished for such crimés. 
But the most. important point of the British Government is its pure justice. 
We wish that the Anglo-Indian papers would write in a moderate tone so 
as to allow the present state of India to improve. Such thoughtless writings 
cannot produce good feelings in the minds of Indians. [The Kdthidwdr and 
Mahi Kadntha Gazette regrets the tone of the-comments of English and Anglo- 
Indian papers on the Tinnevelly murder The Baroda Gazette writes :—If 
no check is puf on such papers, they will alienate the mind of the public from 
the Government. | 


7. “There is so much to be said both for and against the unlicensed 

| possession of firearms by exempted persons in this 

Comments on the pro- country that the Government of India have need for 
posal to put a stop to the the exercise of special caution in dealing with a 


unlicensed possession of question of this sort. We have had so much of scare 
arms in India. 


legislation in recent years that one marvels when 
ee aly _— _— ), there is ever to be an end to it; but the strangest part 

of the whole thing certainly is that which seeks to 
punish the loyal part of the population for the misdeeds of a few misguided 
wretches. In their communication on the subject the Government of India 
admit that the number of cases is small in which it has been found that the 
arms used in assassinations had been obtained through the agency of exempted 
persons; and yet in the face of this it proposes to withdraw the exemptions 
hitherto enjoyed by Huropean ard Indian gentlemen of rank. The idea is 
quite fantastic as would be a proposal to restrict the use of firearms in 
England because a band of alien burglars happened to kill afew City police- 
men; or better still to forbid the native district police of this country to bear 
arms lest, perchance, they fall into the hands of dacoits and other undesirable 
persons. ‘There is certainly as much to be said in favour of the one view as 
of the other, especially when we bear in mind the fact that the political 
murders committed in India are a mere drop in the ocean among a population 
of 315 millions compared with the same proportion committed in other 
countries. High functionaries there are exposed to quite as grave risks in the 
discharge of their duties as are Civil Servants and Magistrates in India; and 
to quote the protection needed by the latter as a reason for depriving a large 
body of Europeans and other loyal citizens of the right to possess arms, free 
from the annoying inquisition of the police, is, to say the least, extraordinary. 
The truth of the matter seems to be that the recurrence of political crimes 
just when every one was confidently looking forward to the happy advent 
of Their Majesties’ visit to the country has somewhat scared the authorities 
in the two Bengals; and rather than be taunted with political ‘ window- 
dressing’ in anticipation - of the Imperial visit, they wish to adopt the 
precaution of paring “the tiger’s claws and filing his teeth in anticipation of 
that visit. Such measures, however, are quite as likely to prove futile as 
others have been hitherto. So long as discontent remains it is bound to find 
expression one way or another, and it surely does not make for greater 
security to expose isolated Europeans to dangers they have hitherto bee 
able to guard against.” 


*8, Objecting strongly to the comments of English and Anglo-Indian 
papers on the Tinnevelly murder the Gwardtr 

Government should writes :—‘:We will cite one more notable illustration 
take notice of the inflam- of wild criticism. We are indebted for it to our 
matory ve ee esteemed contemporary of the Madras Standard. 
anaes and sneuss ee" Tt seems that an influential Anglo-Indian paper in 
P Gujordti (24), 9th July, Southern India has made the astounding suggestion 
Eng. cols. to Government that ‘the whole Indian “community 
should be held responsible for the crimes of a few 

degenerate anarchists. ‘he writer has the impudence to say that though 
the people are not anti-British at heart, they are not anti-anarchists, and has 
further made the amazing suggestion * to make the family, the caste and the 
locality responsible for the crime ofan anarchist.’ It is on occasions like these 
that one realises the true blessings and the great personal and political 
guarantees of the English constitution and the dangers of allowing individual 
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ir own way. Tf there is’ one thing more than 
‘Indian: people | towards the British Govern- 


ent; it isthe ‘inuake and sound sense of justice of the British constitution and 


tish inst tutions. One is literally shocked to find that there should be 
sponsible writer in‘an Anglo-Indian paper who, like the assassin of Mr. 


‘eho, ‘should seek to subvert all the principles of elementary justice and 
humanity and plunge back into barbarism. The execrable murder of Mr. Ashe 
has naturally aroused a genuine feeling of sorrow, indignation and horror 


among all classes of the community. Far-seeing statesmanship would 
rally and strengthen this feeling on the side of Government. But what 


is it that such irresponsible writers:\ are busy doing? They are doing every 


thing to produce a feeling of reaction—a feeling of disoust and resentment 
and a sense of injustice and despair—by their exasperating comments, sweep- 
ing indictments and despicable suggestions. A few misguided and impetuous 
Indian. writers indulged in thoughtless and mischievous writings. They 
were denounced and punished, and a repressive law was at once passed and 
enforced against them. Butare the writings of even the leading Anglo-Indian 
papers with a few exceptions the less disastrous in their ultimate results ? 
We invite the serious attention of Government to the far-reaching conse- 
quences of allowing the Anglo-Indian press to indulge in such intemperate 
effusions and arousing a feeling of irritation throughout the country. We 
are perhaps crying in the wilderness, but we would like to have at least the 
satisfaction derived from the consciousness that we raised our warning voice 
and did our duty by our Government and our country in time.” 


9. In the course of its comments on the observations made by a 
correspondent of the London Times in discussing 
sittina have bile to fear the question whether Asia will continue to be 
Nant ‘Aslats atinks dominated by Hurope, the Gujarati remarks :—The 
Gujardti (24), 2nd July. Asiatic nations so long lying in the slough of 
despondence have come to realise since Japan’s 
success over Russia that there is indeed scope for those who endeavour to 
rise to an elevated position to hope for good times. Turkey has well taken 
to the path of representative Governmeut; in Persia a similar path is being 
paved; Afghanistan has a mixed form of Government; the foundation of 
swardjya has been Jaid in China, and five years hence it is hoped swardjya 
will shine there in full lustre. In India also Lord Ripon prepared 
the ground for a representative form of Government. Lord Lansdowne 
sowed the seeds in 1893 and in 1908 Lord Morley and _ Lord 
Minto watered the field and supplied the means of rearing up 
the plant. It is difficult to say when the plant, growing into a 
tree, will bear fruit. But all these movements of the Asiatics have 
made the Kuropeans fear that Europe and Asia will gird up their loins to 
struggle for superiority. What the mes’ correspondent says in this con- 
nection that the Asiatics have been suddenly roused from Constantinople 
to Canton, from Kabul to Madras, is all true, but at the same time he forzets 
that the Europeans have not to fear these Asiatics unless they become united. 
Kuropeans look frowningly at one another, but no sooner does the question of - 
colour step in, than they forget their differences and uniteinto one body. There 
is not the least likelihood of any such union of the Asiatic nations, for they 
have their respective interests to safeguard. With a view, for instance, to 
developing her own industries Japan has driven Indian yarn from Manchurian 
markets and has been competing with Indian mills in Bombay itself. 
Accordingly there is no hope of India, China and Japan becoming unanimous 
On anyone point. — 


At present Huropean 


10. A British Military Officer has published some of his experiences in 
What would h f the Cornhill Mazagine. One of the things noted is 
the British leave Iedia. 8¢Tange and is calculated to excite indignation. 
Kesari (109), 4th July. The Military Officer questioned a Sikh and Pathan 
officer as to what they would do, if the British left 

India. ° The Sikh replied that he would raid Bengal, loot the wealthy and 
ravish the virgins. The Pathan also replied in somewhat similar terms. 
The Military Officer has deduced from the above replies that the maintenance 
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of British rule is necéssary and conducive to the interests of India. To 
defend British rule in India, such dangerous and indecent arguments are not 
necessary. We are not surprised at the remark passed by the Pathan officer 
as Pathans are less civilised and are in every way foreigners. Butthe Sikhs are 
at least, if not Hindus, Indians. Guru Govind Singh formed his sect into a 
military caste in order to protect it from the tyranny of the Muhammadans. 
With all this, if the Sikh officer gave expressions to the views attributed to 


him, it must be said that he is quite dead to the ideas of patriotism and 


purity. The Military Officer in question seems to have forgotten that such 
ideas in the minds of sepoys are a blot on the military discipline of the 
British. One who takes for granted that the British will walk cut of India 
should also grant some other things. The British will never leave India 
willingly. Unless a power stronger than theirs rises against them in or out 
of India, such a thing will not take place. Granting the existence of such 
& power as will expel the British out of India, will it not be able to protect 
the wealth and women of India from the on-slaughts of Sikh and Pathan 
budmashes? Moreover the Bengalis have now learnt the desperate remedy 
of bombs and are at present using it desperately. On what grounds can we 
say that they will not use bombs to protect the honour of their virgins and 
their wealth? Arguments based on mere hypotheses can be stretched to any 
length and will sometimes lead to strange conclusions. It would be to the 
good of all if Anglo-Indian writers avoided the temptation of playing such a 
game. 


11. It is a fact to be deplored that India has been regarded as a depend- 
ency of the British Empire, and though it is to be 

The Imperial Confe- honoured with the King-Emperor’s visit its position 
per rang ae ok (34), Ind is discounted as regards political rights. England 
J irs  Gueedil Punch Commits a great error in thinking that she would ever 
(26), 2nd July. be able to maintain a distinction between two 
equally advanced provinces by conferring self-govern- 

ment upon the one and keeping it back from the other. The encouragement 
Ireland has been receiving from Canada and Australia shows what views the 
Colcnies, on whose love and assistance depends the safety of the Empire, 
hold in regard to this policy of distinction. Further it is a matter of 
regret that India has not been accorded the privilege of sending a represen- 
tative to the Imperial Conference. The resolutions adopted by the Con- 
ference equally pointed to a keen desire on the part of the whites to exclude 
Asiatics from benefits and to place them at a disadvantage. If there is no 
place for India in the Imperial Conference, we leave the reader to decide 
whether it is a partner in the Empire or a mere coolie for bearing burdens. 
[The Gujardtt Punch quotes with approval the observations made by the 
Hindu of Madras in this connection, and remarks that in order to preserve the 
compact character of the Empire it behoves the Imperial Government to 
insist that a British citizen is ‘no less so because of colour, creed or religion ’ 
simply because he happens to settle in a part of the Empire different from hi3 


own. | 


1Z. Lord Morley at the annual dinner of city and country banks 
| referred to the huge volume of financial transactions 


The India Office and which the India Office carries on in the London - 


the London money money market, with the money and credit of 
market. 


: this country. The transactions of the India Office 

k 40), : ; 
wk pa Frentsn.. 16 have certainly benefited the London money 
market immensely, but it has not constituted 


such a great unmixed economic blessing to India as Lord Morley tries 


to make out before the British public. The money raised by taxation 


and loans in India is certainly not put to a legitimate use by investing 


it in the London market. We fail to understand why the Gold Standard 
Reserve of India should be held in England. All the profits accruing 
from railways go to British merchants and all the lucrative posts on railways 
are reserved for Europeans while irrigation is being handicapped for want of 
sufficient funds. In these circumstances the people of India cannot be blamed 
if they complain about the drain of Indian money to England. The British 
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ans cannot disprove the ‘Drain’ heath: They may, however, try to 

eck the Drain. V fe Saab ‘Government: will try to exp Slain their reasons for 

ig on 9 rmoue sums of money at the disposal of the. India Office. In our 

‘opinion the transactions.of the India Office are carried out with the intention 
4 , bone 7 ng. 1 nglish merchants at the sacrifice of Indian interests. 


18. “Tt is no exaggeration to say that almost every piece of land legisla- 

tion taken on hand during the last fifty years, either 
“Alleged failure of the by the Imperial or a Provincial Government, osten- 
ee Land Alienation ibly for the purpose of ameliorating the condition of 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 3rd the ryot, has proved more or less a failure. For, in 
July, Eng. cols. every such instance such legislation was enacted in 
defiance of those who had disinterestedly warned 

the legislating authority against its many transparent defects.......... 

To-day we confine ourselves to the working of the Punjab Land Alienation 

Act which was passed with such fanfare during the Viceroyalty of 

the trumpeting pro-Consul who immediately preceded Lord Minto. It 

would be in the recollection of students of the land revenue systems 

of India that Sir Mackworth Young, the then Lieutenant-Governor of the 

Punjab, vigorously protested against the principle of the Bill, and its conse- 

quences ina few years, if pass:d i in the open Viceregal Council. But Sir 
Mackworth Young was not the only Lieutenant-Governor who had disapproved 

of the measure. It has been twice refused before, when contemplated, by two 

others, namely, Sir James Lyall and Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick. The hollow 

and unsubstantial cry was raised by certain narrow-minded and narrow- 

sighted Revenue officials that land in the Punjab was fast leaving the hands 

of the sturdy agriculturists, the yeomanry of the province, and passing into 

the hands of non-agriculturists, that is the Bania money-lenders. On the 

strength of this allegation the Bill was passed by Lord Curzon’s Council in 

teeth of the protest of its most experienced Lieutenant-Governor and in face 

of the strong opposition of the people generally. Failure was anticipated and 

that anticipation has now been fully confirmed by the Administration Report 

itself. The Rajputs, a class proverbially known to supply recruits to the Army, 

have lost over 57,000 acres to the gain of classes who seldom supply any 
recruits to the Indian army. The danger is not obviated, but rather increased 

by this legislation. ‘This is the result of the Act. Practically, according to 

the latest Administration Report of the Province the agricultural tribes have 

been losing land to the extent of 15,000 acres yearly! ‘This then is the 

ee gruesome result of the newfangled Jegislation which was passed in defiance of 
ae the well-reasoned protests of the enlightened public of the Punjab and 
oh: its most experienced Lieutenant-Governor. ‘The entire history of land 
NA legislation in India is a dismal chapter of blunder after blunder of a colossal 
1 and mischievous character. ‘T'o speak of land legislation nearer home, we 
cannot cite a more egregious case than that of tee Deccan Agriculturists’ 

Relief Act of 1879. Though for years applied only to four districts, it failed 

to achieve its fundamental object, namely, relief of indebtedness. It was 

foretold that the provisions of the Act will destroy all credit of the ryot, and 

his ability to borrow any money at all will be seriously contracted. That 

happened a few short years after the Act was passed. But such was the 

official optimism of the Special Judges, from time to time appointed to 

supervise and administer the Act, that they refused to admit what to outsiders 

was sO transparently palpable. But the Nemesis came some 21 years after- 

wards in the person of the Macdonell Famine Commission which pricked the 

official bubble of optimism and presented to the gaze of the unbiased public 

the naked fact of the absolute failure of that ill-advised piece of legislation. 

, . And similar is the fate awaiting that much vaunted Amendment Act of 1901. 
But Governments in India never learn those economic lessons which private 
individuals take to heart. That is one of the gravest blots on the land 

revenue policy of the country.” 


14. Mr. Vishvanath Kashinath Rajwade writes to us re Shivaji s tomb 
 . ” P at Raigad that as the people are not willing to hand 
eae he proposed repair of over the sum collected by the Shivaji Memorial 
aaa Shivaji’s Samadhi. 
ao, th Sul Committee to Government an independent memorial 
.. Kesari (109), 4 ee 
ee consisting of a statue, temple and historical museum 
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‘should be erected in Poona, at a suitable place. It is difficult to ascertain 
| individually the opinions of contributors to the Shivaji Fund. We are of 
opinion that the idea of an independent memorial should be adopted as a last 
resource and that a further explanation may be requested from Government 
regarding the matter. The letter to Mr. Khare is very short and it means no 
doubt that the fund should be handed over to~Government absolutely. Do 
Government desire that the work cf repairing the Samddhi should be carried 
Out by Government or do they intend to intimate that people will not be 
allowed to assemble in the Raigad Fort as before? It is necessary that the 
ultimate decision on the matter should be arrived at by both the parties 
after a further consultation. We do not think that there was any necessity 
of applying the provisions of the Ancient Monuments Act to Shivaji’s tomb. 
The regulations already prevailing regarding the Raigad Preserved forest 
need not have been made more strict. Both Government and people desire 
that the tomb should be repaired in order that people may visit and pay their 
respects to it. We do not think that a compromise between Government and 
the Memorial Committee is a very difficult matter and it will be rendered easy 
if Government intimate that the Committee will be consulted in building 
the mausoleum and in other matters. We take it for granted that Govern- 
ment will have no objection to people visiting and honouring the tomb. 
The Ancient Monuments Act in no way prohibits festivals and fairs. It will 
not be dignified for Government to argue that they will co-operate so far as 
to take over the funds collected by the people and no further. The Memorial 
Committee should once again write to Government and request them to 
furnish detailed information regarding the various points noticel above. 
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15. The recent squabble among the Jain Shvetambar oommanity has 
assumed such proportions that it will be no 
Appeal to the authorities wonder if the issue of filthy handbills results in 
to intervene in the quarrel jurder. The factious spirit has got the better of 
gong Pi. Magan De the community and showers of vile and filthy abuse 
Jain Samdchdr (150). have been the order of the day. The Sangh at 
3rd July. Ahmedabad evidently sleeps over the matter. Surat 
has been sedulously fanning the flames of the 
controversy, while the community at Bombay seems to have kept its head 
cool and taken the most reasonable step it could, of condemning the hand- 
bills. Under these circumstances it is indeed desirable that Government 
should pay no heed to the complaints of any faction. Butif any action is 
‘needed, Government should proceed by inflicting the most exemplary punish- 
ment upon the writers and printers of these dirty handbills as well as 
their instigators. It is strange that the Police have done nothing in the matter 
though the handbills overflowing with foul abuse are printed at certain printing 
presses and appear over the signature of a known person. ‘The delay in having 
the two presses, which have printed the handbills in question, punished is likely 
to do a world of harm to the fourth estate. We are indeed proud of our Gov- 
ernment pursuing a non-interference policy in matters concerning particular 
communities, but if there is need for suppressing political rioters the more 
urgency there is for curbing communal rioters who, if left to themselves, 
would in all probability incline to political misdeeds. 


16. “The Government of the United Provinces has by issuing a letter 

in connection with the separate representation of 

Comments on the circular Muhammadans on local bodies done immense 
letter of the United Pro- po0d to the backward community of the Muham- 
vinces Government 7 madans, and we hope that the Commissioners, local 


separate representation of . er - 
SPehcucesitins an taal bodies and influential members of both the communi 


ee ties as well as the press that have been consulted will 
Al-Hagq (49), 24th June, give their frank and impartial opinion on this impor- 
Eng. cols. tant subject. We further hope that the Bombay 


Government also will give their serious consideration 
to this all important question and invite similar opinions from the Commis- 
sioners of several divisions and the public bodies with a view to improve the 
existing system of election.” | 
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2 ade by’ the: iiicis tigen. Defence Association “ 
ng ecial. electorates is the natural outcome of yr 
indiscretion committed by the Government 

for spe se special rights to -Muhammadans. The 
© Council elec- acceent and Anglo-Indian communities are more 

' than amply represented in the Legislative Councils 
and their present demand is unreasonable and we 
) would like to see the principle of special electorates 
‘dissarded by Government once for all. 
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18. “We join very heartily in the universal tribute of regret that has been 

. paid byour contemporaries all over India to the 
The death of Réi Bahg- Memory of Rai Bahadur Narendra Nath Sen. He 
dur Narendra N&th Sen, a8 @ veteran journalist and the Indian Mirror with 
Editor of the Sulava which his name has been identified by a lifelong 


been an active party to the demoralising arrange- 
ments of the subsidised Sulava Samdchdr, we all felt a kind of relief that the 
man chosen by Government in Bengal to combat by subsidised journalism the 
sedition and the discontent of the day was Rai Bahadur Narendra Nath. 
How infinitely superior was he to the editors and conductors of the other 
subsidised journals—~to the nobodies who pour poison in the columns of 
subsidised journalism like the anti-Brahmanical attack in the local Jagad- 
Vritt for example! !”’ 


| Samdchdr. association has rendered services of no common 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 7th order........... His honesty could never be questioned 
| July, Eng. cols. and 80, though we all pitied that he should have 
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Me, 19. ‘To-day we offer our loyal and respectful greetings to our popular 
aS : | and greatly respected Governor, Sir George Syden- 
1 Greetings to His Excel- ham Clarke, on the anniversary of his natal day. 
ye mig a tg Clarke He was born on July 4th, 1848, on a day which had 
ue hs Daily Telegraph (3) marked a new era in the history of the British nation 
ne 4th July. ’ of the Western World, and indeed of the whole 
earth......... No Governor has drawn to himself the 

great respect and affection of the people of this Presidency to the extent that 

His Excellency Sir George Clarke has done by his kindness and urbanity and 
condescension. He has thrown open the hospitalities of Government House 

to them in the most unstinted and generous fashion. There may be points in 

his policy at times that do not please everybody, but it is an old experience 
| that the man who strictly does his duty cannot fail to meet opposition. In 
most things he has been conciliatory and open to conviction. He is always 


ready to gain information and probably to this his great success may be 
attributed.” 


20. “ The fate of Colonel Pressey, Commandant of the 10th Jats, has a 
deep moral. He has fallen before the C. I. D. 

Comments on the com- that is growing of late more and more powerful 
pulsory retirement ofthe jin India. It is said that in France the Chief 


ee Officer ofthe of the Police Department is the real monarch, and 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 6th not the President nor the Premier. One hopes 
July, Eng. cols. the same may not one day come to be the case’ in 


india.......... If an HKuropean officer grown grey in 

service thus succumbs, what must be the fate of a smaller fry? We know that 

not only officers but also private gentlemen, if they but take any part in any 

public affair, have the honour of being under close C. I. D. surveillance of 
men of most worthless character. And all their reports are confidential!!! 

That is why the Indian Police so often become a terror t2 the innocent, 

whilst they are yet feeble to foresee and prevent anarchical outrages. But 

the worst of it is the suffering thus caused to the innocent and the discontent 

that grows out of it. May not such discontent be one of the indirect feeders 

of the stray anarchism that yet unfortunately clings to India? It behoves 
Government to consider this aspect of the question deeply. We could name 

ay cases wherein most honest and law-abiding citizens have had irritating 
| a evidence of being shadowed, and now and then accosted by men clearly looking 


? 
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like.spies and of being suspected, even in our Presidency. But the-C. I. D.-of 
Bombay Presidency—of Bombay City in particular—is much fairer, wiser 
and more discriminating than that of other provinces.......... Anarchical 
crimes seem to be greater where the C. I. D. is most active in shadowing men 
aud harassing suspects. It is not unnatural to connect the two as cause and es 
effect.” - | 


wv 
a 


*21. ‘A Conference for the encouragement and furtherance of Oriental 
en studies is to be held at Simla on the 12th instant 
Alleged injustice to wynder the presidentship of Honourable Mr. Butler, 
Sore in the Arch®o- ember for Education. Among the several subjects 
sr a ape to be discussed at the Conf é th ti 
Mahrdtta (11), 9th onterence are the promotion 
July. of oriental and archeological research, practical 
measures for the greater co-operation of Oriental 
learning and Western scholarship, training of Indians for posts in the 
Archeological Department and measures that would add to the estimation in 
which Oriental learning is held in India andthe system of language 
examinations.......... We are afraid justice is not done to the claims of 
Indians in the Archeological Department. We may say that our inform- 
ation about the Department is mainly derived from published official 
reports and from persons who have second-hand information about its 
working. But as the training of Indians for Archeological work forms 
one of the subjects to be taken up at the Conference we propose to discuss 
the present position of Indians in the Department and how far their claizs 
are recognised. It is a patent fact that most of the higher officers in the 
Archeological Department, who are mostly Kuropeans, have seldom any 
knowledge of Sanskrit. «A knowledge of Sanskrit is acknowledged to be a 
sine qua non for archeological work in India. But Government often seem to 
lose sight of this fact in making the appointments in the Department.......... 
We think that the Government of India have already erred by appointing 
mere Engineers to the posts of the Superintendents and the object of archxo- 
logy will be completely frustrated if they insist upon continuing this policy. 
Professor MacDonell in his * Sanskrit as an Imperial question’ has distinctly 
said that in making appointments in the archeological circles a knowledge 
of Sanskrit should be regarded as an essential qualification........... But 
now the question may arise whether the Sanskritists and Epigraphists to 
be put into these places should be Kuropean or Indian. We emphatically 
answer ‘Indian, not solely because the claims of Indians should not be 
overlooked but because the true interests of the Department require it. It 
is practically the same question as whether the Professorships of Sanskrit 
should be conferred on Kuropeans or Indians. At the outset the Govern- 
ment of India were in favour of giving such Professorships to EKuropeans. 
But later on they saw through their error and have now decided to reserve 
them for Indians only. ‘The same line ef reasoning is applicable to the 
present case. Huropeans can never have the same mastery over Sanskrit 
and the same insight into Indian life and Indian literature as Indians. 
We will take one instance. No European Sanskritist in the Archeological 
Department can come forward and say that he is superior ty Dr. Fleet. 
Yet into what absurd blunders Dr. Fleet has fallen while translating 
Sanskrit passages from inscriptions! Many of these were exposed by 
Dr. Bhandarkar long ago.......... The usual practice even with xsanskrit- 
knowing Evropean archeological Superintendents, we hear, is to take their 
Native Assistants to ancient monuments ard consult them before writing 
down their notes or hand over to them before publication their Ms. articles 
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‘Bnd by scholare'in Europe. . va “twice the Beet of Superintendent 
ell ‘Vacant, vig os quietly assed over and what is worse and more inex- 
ae he has not even been confirmed in the post he holds. Is this the 
Ron eg Pahioh the study of Sanskrit learning and archeology is to be encour- 
wed amongst the natives? But, on the contrary, a certain Dutch scholar 
came to India merely as a visitor and he was forthwith given the post of 
-®uperintendent. Is this fair and just?.......... The Director-General is 
eathotieed to award from time to time two Archeological scholarships to 
Sanskrit students in each presidency’ by turn. ‘hese scholars are trained 
for three years and are then allowed to go adrift, with the result that even the 
least number of students are: not forthcoming when the scholarships 
are announced. We propose that the prospects of Assistant Superin- 
tendentships should be held. out to those who accept these scholarships 
and that when the posts of Assistant Superintendent are so filled, one 
such scholar should always be kept in reserve, trained and ready to 
hold the Assistant Superintendentship when it falls vacant by the death or 
promotion of the incumbent. If Engineers are. to be taken in the Depart- 
ment, the number of Assistant Superintendentships will be reduced by one- 
half. But we think that excepting perhaps at Agra no Hngineer is really 
required for conservation work in any circle, which will be easily managed by 
the Sanskrit-knowing Superintendents. We trust that these points will be 
carefully considered at the ensuing Oriental Conference at Simla, and that 
some real advance will be made in encouraging Indians in archeological work 
rather than a mere discussion about the local or ‘ Imperial’ nature of the 
question.” 


, 22. ‘The very fact that the Government of Kastern Bengal and Assam 
id | has deemed it necessary to issue an order prohibit- 
al Government servants jng Government servants from working as Agents of 
che sore ann gp ema Insurance Companies leads us to conclude that the 
Ceiipentts. practice must be prevalent in that Province to a 
Praja Bandhu (34), 2nd {fairly large extent. It need scarcely be said that 
July, Eng. cols. | the practice of Government officials working as 
representatives of Insurance Companies is open to 
grave objection for reasons that are quite obvious. We, therefore, think that 
the authorities of the new Province of Hastern Bengal and Assam have acted 
wisely in issuing this prohibition order. But since attention has been drawn 
to this evil, it will be weli if the various Local Governments set about. inquir- 
NE ing in this connection, for that may not improbably bring to light the fact 
Lie that the evil complained of above is prevalent to a greater or less extent in 
; almost every Province of India.”’ 


23. The Kesari supports in the main the remarks of His Excellency Sir 
George Clarke at the last Co-operative Credit Confer- 

7 Wiss Co cwecntivn Crate 87° and advises the educated classes to co-operate 
Prt sta es Pooné redit ~with Government and help their countrymen. It 
Kesari (109), 4th July.; proceeds to comment on the Government Resolution 
Jagad Vritt (106), 2nd on Co-operative Credit Societies as follows :— 
June. Government have under consideration a draft Bill 
exempting the Co-operative Credit Societies from 

the operation of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, except section 21. We 
have no doubt that the proposed action of Government will give an impetus 
to the Co- operative Credit movement. We are of opinion that the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act has destroyed the credit of the rayats and has tempted 
the sdévkdrs to commit fraud. Along with passing the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act Government should kave taken measures to educate the rayats, start 
banks and new industries and lighten the burden of land assessment. There 
is now room for complaint that Government treat these Societies more favour- 
ably than sdvkdrs. Sdvkdrs will now start Societies and we think they will be 
on ‘the whole gainers thereby. One of the suggestions of Mr. MacNeile at the 
5o-operative Conference in Bombay in 1908 was the exemption .of the Societies 
from the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act; He had also suggested that 
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the rayats should be freed from their debts and that Government should 
help the Societies in the work. Banks should be started in every Taluka, 
Capitalists staying far away will not be able to realise local difficulties. A 
network of banks should be started and it will be usefulin freeing the 
rayats from their indebtedness. The educated classes should now work more 
‘enthusiastically, as the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act so to say has 
been repealed. Government mention that the amendment of Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act is under the consideration of the Government of India. 
At present Societies can deal only’ in money and after the amendment 
is passed they will be pyermitted also to trade. The other resolutions of 
the Co-operative Conference of 1910 have been accepted by Government 
with slight changes and call for no remarks. [The Jagad Vrité also 
writes appreciatively about the proceedings of the Co-operative Confer- 
ence and remarks :—The suggestion that the subject of co-operation should 
‘be included in the subject of history is excellent, and we would further 
suggest that in primary schools the subject may be taught along with 
agriculture and hygiene. ‘The difficulty of having teachers able to teach the 
subject may be removed by including it in the curriculum for training 
colleges. In order to make the Co-operative Credit movement a success, 
the people must also be trained in the practice of thrift. For this purpose the 
suggestion of Mr. Devdhar to provide agriculturists with small boxes wherein 
they can drop their savings day by day which can be credited in their 
names at the end of the month is worth favourable consideration. | 


24. Discussing the prospects of the monsoon the Guwjardti re- 
oe is marks :—Before the effects of the famine of 1899- 
le monsoon prospects. 1€00 cculd disappear each succeedin ear hag 
Pi Ara (24), 2nd Jwy; surpassed its oe in the a of its sea- 
anj Vartamdan (86), Ist 
July. sons. There is only one way of escape from the 
painful situation and that is to construct canals 
wherever possible in the country. Something can be done in this behalf only 
when the eyes of Government are opened. The existence of canals in the 
greater part of the country would at once save us from the anxiety about crops 
which we otherwise have to undergo. The non-official memberstin the Imperial 
Legislative Council have been urging upon Government the necessity of laying 
out more money on canals in preference to railways, and if some heed is paid 
to this appeal there is a likelihood of this anxious state of things coming to an 
end. It is true the Almighty will take care of us all; but does it not signify 
want of intellect that the remedies that are at hand should be left untried ? 
[The Sdny Wartamadn is pessimistic about the success of the monsoon and while 
wishing the authorities should be awake betimes to face famine’ prospects 
suggests the laying down of a procramme of relief works and the taking of 
other precautionary measures. It also advises the Committee, appointed for 
making arrangements for Their Majesties’ reception, not to make too ambi- 
tious programmes involving huge sums of money when a part of the country is 
likely to be in distress.| 


25. A Kelshi (Ratnagiri) correspondent writes to the Dnydén Prakash :— 


~ Suggestion for the grant Troops of monkeys have invaded this place of late 


of firearm licenses to the and have destroyed all fruit growing on trees. As 
people of Kelshi (Ratna- J wh § = 


giri) to destroy the no amount of hooting frightens these -animals 


c bat h b : 
set! Si Mo away we would ask Government to grant firearm 
ile uty. Prakash (40), licenses to the people of this place to protect them- 
selves from the ravages of the monkeys. . 


*26. “Some time ago Private Cowan in the case known as the Lucknow 

ste Tent case was tried on a charge of murdering an 
Comparison of Private Indian servant and acquitted by the Allahabad High 
Cowan’s case (Allahabad) Court. Just the other day in the Bombay Criminal 
with a Bombay murder Gogsions, the High Court convicted Mangal Singh 
= hrdtta (11), 9th Ram Singh of the murder of a woman named Vittaé- 
: July. es bai. The facts in these two cases are almost 


parailel: and well - worth. contrast. .In the Bombay 


Bathe! a 


00 as a butle ar end was asked. by his master 
‘On In t. hist 0 Tae, waa was, drunk, took ap. a curry-stone and killed 
n with it, Immediately afterwards the accused surrendered himself 
apes stated that he had killed the woman, but he was then under 


cone ne tad : Senate of drink. Stains of blood were found by the Police on his clothes. 


B) foe 


\ 
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a so was smelling of drink. The special jury gave a verdict of guilty and 


the accused was. convicted and sentenced to death. In the Lucknow case 
Private Cowan killed an Indian servant: with a tent peg. He also admitted 
to the Colour Sergeant that he had killed the man. In Private Cowan’s 
défence it was suggested that the admission was made in a spirit of bravado 
or under the influence of drink.. Yet the jury accepted the explanation and 
thought the accused not guilty; and the Judge acquitted the accused. 
Direct evidence was not forthcoming in either case; in both the accused 
had admitted their guilt; the influence of drink had also been admitted. 
Despite these similarities, the results are so opposite!! In the Bombay 
case the deceased woman refused to accede to the wishes of the accused; 
but in the Lucknow case not even a slight pretext was adduced. Yet Mangal 
Singh is sentenced to death and Private Cowan escapes scot-free!!! No 
wonder if such cases give food for reflection to the public and set their 
brains a-wondering on these strange decisions from the Bench.” 


*27. In the course of a long article on “‘ the Police Problem ” the Parsi 
writes :—“‘ Perhaps the most striking contrast bet- 
Confessions made before ween the English and the Indian practice is that 
trial should not be used jn England, when a man is arrested, the policeman 
SS against the warns him that any statement he makes. may be 
Parsi (33), 9th July, used in evidence against him—and the prisoner 
Eng. cols. accordingly remains silent in most cases. In India 
the one idea of the Police is to get a confession. - 
Their own credit is all expended ; the prisoner must, therefore, convict himself. 
Consequently the confession is procured, opinions differing very widely as 
to the number of ‘cases in which torture is used to procure it. Prisoners (or 
at the least their counsel) have now found out that a confession on arrest 
may be turned to very good account by the simple act of retraction.......... 
Ineffectiveness could hardly go further than this, and those who take the 
Police side most strongly are the first to recognise it. Sir Edmund Cox, 
who had thirty years’ experience in the Bombay Police, says ‘I state with 
all the force and conviction at my command that it will be infinitely for the 
advantage of the Police, and consequently of the people at large, to make it 
illegal for any one, Police or Magistrate, to record the confession of any accused 
person before he is actually put upon his trial.. This is plain and unequi- 
vocal, and would be endorsed by anybody with an extensive acquaintance of 
the history of confessions........... At first it appears self-evident that to take 
away power from the Police must diminish their efficiency, but, paradoxical 
though it may sound, there is no surer way of undermining the authority 
of the Police than to give them too much power. The careful adjustment of 
the policeman’s functions is a subject deserving the minutest and most 
scrupulous care of Government.” 


28. Information has reached us to-day of the death, on Wednesday 

| last, of the only daughter of the late Fatebai J pac 
Appeal tothe authori- of Surat, aged eight to ten years, after a slight 
ties to look after the jjlnegs. Trustees had been appointed to look after 
eal _ 2 Bw vn Ler estates worth about five lakhs. In this connec- 
et aren fees) tion various rumours have been circulated among 
Jain Samdchdr (150), the people. The Surat Police should privately 
8rd July. conduct their inquiries in the matter and in the 
meantime the Jain Sangh as well as the relations 

of the deceased should take the necessary steps for the preservation of her 
property. Those concerned should be on their guard if one of the trustees 
of this property happens to be thesame person who had appropriated a lakh 
and a half of rupees conveyed bya will for religious purposes by declaring 


the will to be false. This property needs to be utilised in the service of 
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sstlelote rts pi pl and as the same is fee suffigient’ to ge ‘7 ap. 
memorial. .of the King-Emperor’s Coronation we deem it naneeuaty 
the attention of the authorities to the matter. 


29. 


The Newspaper press 
and the Police. 

Evening Dispatch (5), 
30th June. 


draw 


i 


“The question asked by Mr. Morrell in the House of Gomindéis 
whether newspapers-in India were warned not to 
publish the proceedings in the Calcutta High Court 
in which three policemen were convicted of tortur- 
ing a man to death appears to he somewhat vague. 
He might have been a little more explicit and 
obtained a few facts regarding specific instances where, in spite of thé 
Government, the gag has been effectually applied to the Native Press by 
those who may have apprehended untoward consequences from the publica- 
tion of certain evidence. It is, perhaps, pardonable to assume that in the 
majority of cases where Kuropean journalists are concerned any attempt to 
burke information which might form good ‘copy’ seldom or never succeeds 
when threats are resorted to; and this sort of gentle compulsion is, therefore, 
usually reserved for the native journalist. That it is employed, in an 
indirect sort of way, it is true, and it is quite possible that a certain amount 
of ‘ moral suasion ’’ may have been applied in Calcutta to keep details of the 
crime of which the three policemen were found guilty out of the papers. It 
is truly remarkable at times how extraordinary a sense of delicacy is suddenly 
developed in a police official when anything likely to reflect on himself crops 
up which he would rather see buried out of sight. If the offender happens 
to be a man of no consequence and the details are not too garish, then the 
force, doubtless, prides itself on its moral rectitude, and calls on the world to 
witness how it is bringing the offender to justice. But woe betide the jour- 
nalist who happens to turn the limelight on the dark corners which ought to 
be left so... When next he has occasion to ask a question in Parlia- 
ment regarding the operation of the gag in India we trust Mr. Morrell will 
find himself well furnished with facts and figures. ‘They are not so difficult 
of attainment even in face of the Press Act and its various provisions.” 


&Q. 


The Sutyashodhak writes that frequent complaints are being 


received about the daldi Muhammadans of Somesh- 
Alleged disorderly beha- 


viour of the daldt Muham- 


madans of Someshwar mee gy ae 

(Ratnégiri). people and committing criminal trespass, and invites 

Satyashodhak (121), the attention of the authorities to the disorderly 

25th June. 

behaviour of the people. 

31. It is quite proper that Government have decided to increase the 

number of holidays for employees of the Postal 

Holidays for Postal Department. The reasons given by Government 

employees. ndr (61), for not following the suggestion of selecting these 

Fa Samdchar ( new holidays from the Bank holidays are quite just. 


Besides looking to the convenience of. the Postal 
Departmant and its servants Government have taken care to consider the 
convenience of the public. ‘The public have become ready to undergo some 
inconvenience for the sake of Postal servants; and so there will be no 
objection to Government's decision. The publication of the holidays in 
Postal Offices and in the Post Office Guide will give to the public an 
opportunity of getting through their urgent business a day previous to the 


one gazetted. 


32. The Jagad Vriti writes in favour of re-opening the Kennedy Sea 
Face for health camps in the plague season and cites 
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war (Ratnagiri) intimidating and assaulting the 


The Kennedy Sea Face 
(Bombay) should again be 
opened for health camps 
during plague season. 

— Jagad Vritt (106), 2nd 


July. 


present a somewhat unsightly spectacle to some and would also cause some 
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the instance of a Parbhu family losing about nine of 
iis members by plague in a couple of days last year 
as a result of the closure of the Sea Face by Govern- 
ment. It remarks that camps between the Charni 
Road and the Marine Lines Stations would indeed 


dottles of the ee pro- 
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| and others , bat it expresses its confidence that 
mission for health ¢ can ‘ini 0 hp a he site. As 6 indoulation: the paper observer 
6 there ar 3 sil D 9c ons th be found ‘who do not: honestly believe’ in’ thé 
sdy, and it would be wrong to make wn suffer for: their 


ie ae odes enwictions dk denying. them facilities for the erection of health 


‘The teport ot & person alvin died of plague at Alibég in 
-* -- gonsequence of not having been inoculated by the 
for the medical authorities of the place on the plea of 
‘economising the serum comes as % painful surprise 
airy idichio to us. ‘The strenuous efforts of Government to 
alpataru (107), Qng Convince the public of the efficiency of inoculation 
July. have now partially been successful, and the condition 
alleged to have been laid down by the Civil Surgeon 
of Alibig of insisting upon people coming in batches of four ata time for 
getting themselves inoculated is preposterous and likely to create a mis- 
understanding as regards the motives of Government. We wonder whether 
Government have issued orders to inoculate not less than four people at a 
time. This would not be a reasonable condition at a place where plague is 
raging. We, however, have not heard of any such condition so far and if there 
be any, Government would do well to prepare in their laboratory one dose 
bottles to meet cases when individuals present themselves for inoculation. 


34, <A Kelshi (Ratnagiri) correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh :— 
Plague now and again crops up at Kelshi (Ratnagiri) 
Suggestion for the depu- and as evacuation is very expensive and beyond the 
pes ody poe Officer means of the poor, the Collector of the District would 
rita nena x3 ee ‘0 do well to request Government to depute a medical 
| ee fog man to this place so that the inhabitants may avail 
Dnyin Prakash (40), 
6th July. ‘ themselves of inoculation which has been found to 


be an efficacious preventive against plague. 


30. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu :— 

‘ According to the Salsette Building Rules which 

{alleged t rh ase 2% have been applied to the Ahmedabad District, people. 
with the Salsette Build- are allowed to construct suitably built pucca 
ing Rules as applied tothe buildings on agricultural lands for which they have 
Ahmedabad District. to pay a certain extra assessment for a term of 
Praja Bandhu (8%), 650 years as agreed to in the agreement made by 
2nd July, Hing. cols. them with Government. One of the conditions laid 
down in the agreement is that the applicant should construct the building 
within three years of the date of the agreement, and if he fails to do so he 
must submit as before a fresh application requesting for permission to 
construct the building. In fact it will be a new application altogether. 
But a party cannot be allowed to construct at a very small cost a number 


of kutcha. buildings and then earn an income by letting them to people 


during the term of three years within which he has agreed to construct a 
pucca buildiny. He certainly does not mind paying the extra assessment 
in that case, for the amount realised by him in the shape of rent from his 
tenants occupying the kutcha buildings far exceeds the former. At the end 
of the term he probably approaches the authorities with some plausible excuse 
requesting for a fresh permission which he very likely gets with a further 
chance of continuing his old: game. On his failing to apply for such a 
renewal, the arrangement is considered by the authorities to have lapsed, 
which view: is, however, erroneous. Besides in that case, Government 
revenue suffers through no fault of it. This being the case, I think it will 
be quite justified in claiming from such dishonest people by way of 
punishment the extra assessment for the remaining period of the arrange- 
inent. -If an independent inquiry is made in this connection, I am sure it 
will bring to light a few such cases showing fraud having been committed 
by dishonest people with a view to enrich themselves practically at the 
<xpeuse , of Government. Tt must. not be rormenen that ~ party binds 


y 
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himself by a registered agreement to pay a certain amount to Government 
for a fixed term of 50 years, and it stands to reason that he should not be 
allowed to escape from that liability so very easily. I, therefore, commend 
this matter to the attention of the local authorities for their serious 
consideration.” 


86. The Sindhi makes remarks similar to those of the Sind Journal 
(reported in paragraph 49 of Weekly Report No. 26) 
Complaint about there in connection with there being only one Sub-Judge 


being only one Subordi- for the District of Karachi (Sind) and concludes :— 


nate Judge for the Dis- « 7; 5 ees : 
ketet sf’ Kerdchi (Sind). It is clear that both divisions of Kotri and Mirpur 


Ye 77 , Bathoro are working at great disadvantage, suits of 
hgper ee each division having to wait till the Court returns to 
it.......... We hope the authorities and the Judicial 

Commissioner in Sind will fully realise the hardships of the litigants in the 
Karachi District and take proper steps to remove all causes of prievances of 
the public. If, however, the Government is not prepared to appoint an addi- 
tional Sub-Judge for Kotri and Mirpur Bathoro, it will do well to select a 
suitable place midway between both, and post permanently a Civil Court at 
vy central Head-quarters, whereby we think the hardships will to some extent 

e reduced.” 


38/7. “Alpha” writes in the Phenix:—‘ Local Board meetings. are 
generally held in the Collector's Kutchery and the 
Alleged unsympathetic meeting hall remains open an hour or so before the 
treatment of the members appointed time on the day fixed for the meeting....... 
of the Local Board, Hyde- =" But here in Hyderabad the case is quite 
rabad (Sind), by the Col- a; 
fear nan ifferent. The Collector convenes the meetings at 
Phenix (13), 5th July, is bungalow, the last of which was held on 2/th 
June. Several gentlemen, including big Zamindars 
and persons holding high official posts, came in response to the call to attend 
the meeting and naturally some of them happened to come a few minutes 
before the appointed time. But will you believe, Mr. Editor, that the 
meeting place was not opened till 8 a. m. (the appointed hour) and the poor 
Indians had to anxiously wait to gain admission at the sweet will of the 
Collector. Would it not be creditable to the generous Jobn Bull to mete out 
a more sympathetic treatment to tha natives of the soil, for it is such things, 
trifling though they may appear, which go a great way to knit the hearts 
of the rulers and the ruled.” 


Legislation. 


38. “No fair-minded person will deny that the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s 
Bill on Elementary Education is in the _ best 

Comments on _ the interests of the country. If the Bill is passed into 
Honourable Mr.Gokhale’s Jaw, it will do immense good to the Indians, 
epee Education ggpecially the backward classes. No doubt instances 
‘Al-Haq (49), 24th June, of strong opposition offered by some narrow-minded 
Eng. cols. persons are being noticed here and there, but as 
they are very few we may attach no importance to 

them. In our opinion, no measure will be more welcome to the Indian people, 
more especislly the Muhammadans, than the Bill on Elementary Education. 
Our readers are aware that the Mussalmans of Sind have approached the 
Government to grant them permission to tax themselves for HKducational 
purposes. ‘The complicated machinery of. the Government moves rather 
slowly and it will require some time before the Government arrives at any 
definite decision in connection with this matter. But we have little doubt 
that if the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Bill on Elementary Education is passed 
into law there will not be much necessity for such self-imposed taxation on the 
part of the Mussalmans whose children will receive education gratis. ‘The 
chief obstacle coming in ‘the way of the Muslims as regards giving 
education to their children is their poverty; but when education is made 
free this obstacle will be removed and the, number of educated persons 


among Mussalmans will go on steadily increasing.” 


et. Oe 


oth July. 
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S Govertoert adopted by 
avi @. ta Jumma. Masjid obj jeting 
_ fe Ap! Suns tas ‘Mr. Ibrahim Rehiratulla’ S 
‘Indian Charities Bill and urging that it be dropped. 
C9) 9 “While controverting the various arguments raised 
“ (ggainst the measure the paper endeavours to justify 

’ “and declares that the memorialists have failed to 


“pabutaiitiots the apprehensions they seem to have entertained regarding 


the working of the ‘ced ‘ 
Education. 


40. ‘Looking to the gtiestion of the prestige of the University and the 


The Bombay University future of the whole class of students it would have 


‘Senate and the report of mattered little if a further delay had been caused 
‘the Committee for draw- by the reference of the new curriculum to the 


ing up: curricula for the Faculty of Arts. Ina question of such importance 


University Examinations. it is proper to make no haste and to pay careful 


Bombay. Samachar (65), attention to all the objections that might be brought 
forward. The fact that so many amendments are 
moved by various experts shows that a further delay is necessary. It is urged 
that the new curriculum must be fixed before the period of administration 
of His Excellency the Governor expires, as he takes such great interest in the 
question of education. We are very much obliged to him for his zeal. But 
we are sure that His Excellency himself would not like the idea of giving 
greater weight to the question of his departure than to the important one of the 
curricula. Again it will be several months before the term of the adminis- 
tration of His Hxcellency comes to an end, and one month will be sufficient 
for the Faculty of Arts to examine the report of the Committee. The haste 
by Dr. Scott in calling the members of the Faculty of Arts ‘nondescripts ’ 
was notin keeping with the prestige of the University. Practically ninety 
Fellows out of hundred can be said to be appointed by Government. To call 
the Senators selected by Government ‘ non- descripts ’ or to consider them 
as unfit to be trusted in the matter of the curriculum is to reflect on the 
capacity of the University as well as on the selection of the Government. 


41. Government want to get some changes made in the Bon:bay Univer- 
sity Arts curriculum. ‘They sent a letter intimating 
ane ne Te rae the nature of those changes. It is a question 
the Bombay University Wether Government can thus interfere in the work 
y 
suggesting the elimination of the University. For the. University is an 
of English History from independent body. A Committee appointed by the 
the compulsory course of Senate to draw up the curricula for different 
the final B.A. examinations has made its report, and a meeting of 
9 rye! Me bea a (36), the Senate was held last Saturday to consider this 
co Bi) ith July ama~ report. The main subject of contention in the - 
Committee was about the introduction of Hnglish 
History as an obligatory subject for the B.A. 
Government want to do away with this subject. But the Committee decided 
that it should be retained. Just a few days before the meeting of the Senate 
to discuss the report, Government wrote a letter to the Senate and 
suggested that they should reject the Committee’s decision. Again the 
question arises: Can Government send such a letter to the Senate? We 
believe that under the constitution of the University Government cannot 
interfere in this manner. Government’s letter is extremely objectionable and 
likely to set an unlawful precedent. For the sake of its honour and independence, 
the Senate should respectfully let Government know that it is fully competent 
to discuss the question of fixing the curricula and that it is no less anxious 
than Government for the intellectual welfare of students. Looking to Govern- 
ment’ s contention that the subject cannot be taught properly in the Colleges 


of the ‘Presidency, we do not know why the students should be deprived of the 


study of the manyeek because the Professors selected for Government Colleges 


25 
are second rate men of poor calibre. And it is difficult to see how those who 
are able to teach English literature are not able to teach English History. 
In India a student’s education must be called incomplete so long as he has not 
studied the History of England. A study of this history will teach him 
his duty to himself, to his city and to his country. Hvery young Indian 


ought to know why England is free to- day, What its patriotism is and how 


patriotism is the religion of HEnglishmen« It is extremely unfortunate that 
Englishmen themselves should forbid Indian students to study the history 
cf England. But even granting that the views of Government are correct, 
which should be given more weight, the deliberations of the Committee or the 
personal views oftwo or three Members of Government? The Committee 
had on it Government officials as well as the Head of the kducational Depart- 
ment. Through him Government could have voiced their views before the 


Committee. Now that the Committee has made up its mind, Government 


cannot interfere in its work. This letter is in the nature of a mandate and it 
looks as if it was meant to bring pressure to bear on the Senate. The educational 
policy of the Bombay Government is notin the best interests of the public. 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke holds very narrow views on education. 
With all due respect we beg to say that the educational policy of Government 
in connection with the University curricula has not satisfied the educated 
public. If His Excellency adheres to this policy, it will be a stain on 
his extremely popular career. [The Bomlay Samachar respectfully objects to 
the letter of Government and urges the claims of English History as a fit 
compulsory subject for the B.A. Examination.| 


42. “The truce between the University and the Government in this 

' Presidency is once more interrupted by the Govy- 

me a Spectator (7), Sth ernment’s intimation that the proposal to make 
the political and constitutional history of England 

a necessary subject for the B.A. Degree Examination will not be sanctioned. 
With all our admiration forthe untiring perseverance with which the Government 
has expounded the true principles of education to the University, we cannot 
but regret that a fresh occasion should have arisen for the ‘Independents’ 
in the University to resent external interference. And can we be sure that 
the sore ig opened now for the last time, and it will be closed once for all and 
will permanently heal? The Government reminds the University that ‘the 
colleges involve the expenditure of a large sum of public money, and Govern- 
ment is an employer on a large scale of the graduates of the University.’ 
This state of things will continue tor a long time, but the composition of 
Government changes, and educational theories also change. ‘I'he interference 
with the discretion of the University by the Local Government, on the ground 
that he who pays cannot divest himself of the responsibility of calling for the 
tune, will create a precedent to which appeal may from time to time be made 
by members of future Governments who have views of their own on educa- 
tion. In these circumstances it is impossible to pretend that our Universities 
are marching towards the ideal of pursuing Truth for its own sake, undis- 
turbed by the dictation of employers of intellectual labour and of the suppliers 
of the sinews of education. The fact undoubtedly is as stated by Govern- 
ment, but the University may also urge certain other facts........... In the 
ress the Calcutta University’s crusade against Burke has been compared 
with the Bombay Government's alleged hostility to English History. An 
Anglo-Indian daily has crossed the ¢’s and dotted the ’s in the Govern- 
m<nt’s letter to the University and credited Government with the conviction 
that the results of teaching the political and constitutional history of England 
to Indian students have not been happy.. We cannot go behind the letter, 
and in the language of the communication we cannot detect any reference to 
politics. ‘Lhe letter states that it is not easy to find Professors who can teach 
English History as it ought to be taught ; we have seen a commentary added 
to as effect that the corruption of the best is worst. The allusions are 
transparent, but we must interpret the Government’s language literally. It 
is not a compliment to the Professors to say that they teach English History 
in such a way that the study becomes nothing more than cram, and no 
advantage is gained therefrom in after years; and we are not sureif in all 
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} it is justice either. Th: ish History is not of much advantage to 
‘aduates in the public service 2. tt e true enough ; it may even be of some 

dvantage t 7 ‘them. Indee 1 it; is difficult to say how much of the academic 
ction Is useful ‘to Government servants in most departments. They 
may not re hry even, Shakespeare and Tennyson. Every branch of study 
: ‘Was its own educational value, and none is sufficient to develop the entire 
ititellect. Inasmuch as the student takes up several subjects for his degree, 
it does not seem necessary to emphasise the inadequacy of any subject in 
particular. Where a student has to bring up only three subjects, and 
two of them are compulsory, we certainly agree with Government that 
English History should not be one of these two, though we may not 
subscribe to all the objections advanced in the Government’s letter. On 
the present occasion we would press on the attention of the University 
 — @ question which we raised in the beginning when the Government 
Ht we proposed the reform of the curriculum, namely, whether any subject must be 
o\ hae made compulsory at all, and whether the student may not be allowed to make 
his own choiée. It is almost certain that he will choose English as one of the 
three subjects, especially if the Government notifies its preference for the 
public service of such graduates as have passed in English. If in any 
con exceptional case a student is satisfied with the progress he has made in that 
Hi language at an earlier stage and wishes to devote himself to any other study, 
eu the cases of that kind will be so few that the cause of higher education will 
not at all suffer. Whether mathematics or a second language deserves 
preference over English History in the.equipment of a graduate is a question 
on which opinions may well differ. There is no reason why the Government 
BE and the University should undertake to settle it or disagree between them- 
ae iy selves in tke settlement. It is a question which may well be left to the 
mi student to settle for himself.” 
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Heh *43. “To the surprise of all concerned, aecerenn aon again 
ie ase addressed a letter to the University, asking it to 
Be io 4), 3th July, reconsider its position with respect to history as a 
tee compulsory subject for the B.A. Apart from the 
4 suitability or otherwise of that subject, Government have not been well advised 
i in interfering ; in the matter at this late stage of the Senate’s discussion. 
That body fully debated and laid Gown the general principles, and the com- 
mittees prepared their reports in consonance therewith. ‘’he Government now 
iT comes in and opens the whole question once more. If the discussion is to 
tes. revert to the main principles, the labour of the past two years and more is 
\ well-nigh wasted, and we stand to-day where we did at the beginning. The 
Hi tone of the letter gives one the impression that Government do not want 
tt only to recommend a certain course, but would insist upon its being adopted 
f with all the authority they can command. ‘The best course for them to 
. adopt would have been to communicate their strong determination to the 
Senate when it was finally laying down the general principles according to 
which the courses were to be framed. ‘The present letter is most embarras- 
sing and places the Senate in a peculiarly awkward situation. If the popular 
contention that the Act of 1904 has officialised the Universities required any 
vindication, there is one here. ‘The independence of the University is gone, 

and it is being dictated to as if it were a government department. Many 
even of those who think with Government upon the question of educational 
reform must find it difficult to support their present proceeding. It is high- 
handedness and an _ unsatisfactory use of authority to interfere at an 
inconvenient moment with the decision of the Senate, an overwhelming 
majority of whose members are the nominees and servants of Government. 

The plea that Government contribute large sums towards the promotion 

of higher education and are employers of labour on an extensive scale 
and ought, therefore, to have a substantial voice in the deliberations 

of the University and a right to interfere in its affairs will not stand’ 
examination, in view of the fact that Indian Universities are other- 

ise dominated by the State. In taking up such « one-sided position the 

_. Government easily forget that the tax-paying community and their represent- 
atives are also entitled to have a substantial voice in the decision of the 
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question.. Besides it is one thing for Government to recommend a certain 
course and another to seek to meddle with the decisions of the Senate 
which is mainly composed of its nominees. A local Anglo-Indian contem- 


porary confesses the mistake Government are making and at the same time 


advises the Senate to acquiesce in the proposals made by them! [If the 
Senate has any self-respect and independence of judgment, it ought to pro- 
test against the action of Government and refuse to go back upon its own 
deliberate decision at any rate at the dictation of the powers thot be.......... 
It may be readily conceded that there is no ulterior motive behind the Gov- 
ernment proposal and that they are animated by a real desire to improve 
University education. But good intentions and motives are no justification 
tor the adoption of unconstitutional procedure or inopportune interference 
and we further think that it is not wise policy to seek to thrust upon the 
Senate a policy which a majority of its members have deliberately rejected. 
Those who disagreed with Government have given in on certain points with 
the express desire to expedite the educational reforms. And in justice to 
them Government should have expected the compromise which has now bsen 
arrived at. The present letter, unfortunately, contains a veiled threat that 


if the Senate do not approve of the proposal of Government, they will use their 


authority to the fullest and veto the Senate’s decisions. We feel that the 
Senate ought not to sacrifice its liberties on a mandate from Government. 
It must display its independence of judgment and courage of convictions. 
There is nothing new in the Government Jetter, and all the arguments it 
contains have been already discussed by the Senate. A section of the Senate 
has been charged with having obstructed the proceadings of that body 
unnecessarily. In our opinion, the charge is absolutely unfounded, but it is 
the action of Government which in the present instance is calculated to 
hamper and delay the decisions of the Senate.” 


44. It is a wonder of wonders that the Bombay Government should have 
at this stage disapproved of the retention of English 
Sudhdrak (128), 38ra History as a compulsory subject for the B. A. 
July. Examination. ‘the reasons given by Government 
for doing away with history are very curious indeed 
and they throw undeserved reflection on the Professors of history. They 
would certainly be pained to hear that Government not only do not approve 
of their teaching of English History, but think that they have been guilty of 
misteaching it. Hnglish Histcry is taught in the secondary schools and it 
would be well understood in all its bearings when studied in its constitutional 
aspect by advanced students. If English History is not to be studied in the 
College it would be in the fitness of things to dispense with its study in the 
schools also. If English History is taken away from the course of studies, 
the proper study of English literature will be greatly hampered. Besides, 
English History being a history of steady and constitutional progress forms 
an effective antidote to impatience and excess. If English History is not 
taught in Colleges, people will be stimulated to read it privately with a zest 
and the object of Government will be defeated. 


45. The views which we have already expressed regarding the 
Daydn. Prakdsh (40) interference by Government with the affairs of 
ond July ’ our University as also regarding denominational 
Universities find their endorsement in the recent 
rectorial address of Lord Haldane at the University of Edinburgh in the 
course of which he is reported to have declared that a University could not 
live and thrive under the domination of the Government or the Church. 
Although we are prepared to admit the right of Government to make 
suggestions to the University, we would at the same time ask them not to 
try to force their own views upon that body. Though they may be spending 
large amounts on higher education and finding employment for a number of 
graduates these things are amongst their duties and their discharge does not 
invest them with a right to interfere with the affairs of the University. 
We know that the sanction of Government is required in many matters 
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ot help yaghing at the childishness of those whé have been 
ee ee re es opposing the new curriculum for Secondary Schools 
nents on the by connecting the prevailing unrest in the country 
melee for and the anarchical outrages with the study of 
eh ORE - Prakdsh (40) vernaculars. These critics are apparently blind | to 

' the fact that the new system has been introduced 
3 simply with a view to prevent cram which was 
‘avait under the old system of teaching all subjects through the medium 
of English. The allegation that the introduction of vernaculars will dis- 
courage the study of English may be met by the remark that the study 
of English is not the end but the means of education, »nd besides due care 
has been taken in the revised curriculum to raise the standard of the study 
of that language. ‘The question at issue at present is not with respect to the 
choice between English and the vernaculars but only with respect to the 
medium of instruction. As forthe note of warning against the vernaculars 
A | struck by an Anglo-Indian contemporary to the effect that it is the sedition- 
Hi ists and the anarchists that have always favoured their encouragement as 
i} against the English language, we can only characterise the allegation as 
childish and unreasonable, for it is well-known that those people have all 
borrowed their destructive theories from the West through the medium of 
the English. It may also be pointed out that only a few years back these 
very Anglo-Indian critics were declaiming against English education as the 
ie | cause of the spread of sedition and were suggesting the closing of schools 
Hay teaching English. ‘The point of view has now apparently undergone a 

ie , change and it is the vernaculars that have come in for their share of con- 
TEE demnation! In short, it is unbecoming on the part of responsible journals 
| \ to raise a wild hue and cry against a most desirable change which’ has been 
he effected in the curriculum for Secondary Schools and Government would do 
i well not to take any notice of the irrelevant comments of these Anglo. ‘Indian 
critics. 


te *47, “Ina recent issue we oriticised the revised Bombay Secondary 
ai, Siiihiins Ranked Ritivinas School curriculum which reduced English to a sub- 
i, (6), 9th July. ordinate position and made the vernaculars the 
ai) Ane principal medium of instruction. We are aware that 
a some well-meaning publicists, Indian and EHuropean, have expressed their 
Ah disapproval on abstract grounds of forcing Indian youth to study HKnglish. If 
mn there were no British rule and if an educational system had to be devised anew, 
ii we ourselves would certainly have been of the same opinion. But having 
Aad) regard to the fact that we have the British Government, and an éducational 
rit _ system which has been working for over three quarters of a century, we are 
it unable to look at the matter from that point of view. In their recent letter 
All to the University, the Government of Bombay have themselves grudgingly 
ll as acknowledged that the English language must occupy a dominant place in 
LE | Indian education. ‘A mastery of the English language,’ they observe, ‘is 
vi becoming more and more necessary to the Indian student, and an acquain- 
dt , tance with English literature is an admitted advantage. Thus, in spite of 
undoubted difficulties in securing in all the many colleges affiliated to the 
University the high standard of teaching which is evidently desirable, and in 
eliminating the element of cramming which is gravely detrimental to sound 
education, there can be no question on this point.’ The Administration of the 
Central Provinces, a relatively backward tract, in their Resolution on Secon- 
dary Education published last week, observe; ‘ Where previously the know- 
ledge of English was more or less of an accomplishment, it has now become a 
necessity.’.......... And, again, they say with much truth: ‘The pressure 
of business and of occupation other than that of agriculture make the 

acquisition of English a matter of practical necessity to a “considerable portion 
of the eaacegael It is obvious that the change which the Bombay Govern- 


thé actual educational circumstances.of the country. It:is:bound*,to: have the 
‘effect of closing the avenues to higher education «which, as the Government. of 
Bombay admit, must be in English, to a very iarge number of young men. 
It is bound to handicap: Bombay students in the race of life. It is an utterly 
retrograde step and, if persisted in, will constitute no very agreeable 
memory of Sir George Clarke’s regime. The issue is so serious that we must 
repeat once again that it is dangerous to leavé it entirely in the hands of the 
Local Government.” : 


48. We cannot sufficiently thank Government for permitting students 
to answer their papers in the vernacular and for 
tanta directing that the vernacular should be the medium 
of instruction in the Secondary Schools. The Times of India has objected 
to the reforms initiated by Government and has praised to the skies the 
importance of the English language and literature and of its efficacy in 
resisting seditious forces. Hven granting that the Times of India is correct 
in its judgment regarding English, we do not see the necessity of such an 
uprour at all. Government have not deleted English from the course; they 
have, on the contrary, raised the standard of English. If other subjects are 
taught through English, how will that be helpful in spreading the knowledge 
of English ideas and literature? The Temes of India has also referred to 
the controversy between Orientalists and Macaulay. But the question was 
then between Western and Hastern education. Now it is only about the 
medium of instruction. 


49. “The Bombay ep saapnao have initiated a worthy movement 

iy tor the moral instruction in schools which, properly 

sunk wank tee directed, would bear golden fruit in the improved 
tion Hand-books. moral tone of school-going children.......... To 
*Rdst Goftdr (35), 9th impart such training to teachers is the object of 
July, Eng. cols.; Dnydn the hand-books which are now being prepared by 
Prakash (40), 7th July. Government, and they have engaged the offices of 
no less a personage than Mr. R. Hnthoven, C.I.EH., I.C.S%., for the purpose. 
After making inquiries and consulting experts in England, Mr. Enthoven has 
prepared two volumes of materials. ‘The first volume contains extracts drawn 
mainly from Indian sources and is intended for.the use of teachers in Primary 
and Anglo-Vernacular schools. The second volume contains materials 
suitable to pupils in High Schools........... To give the volumes a finishing 
touch, Government have arranged to have them carefully revised by a 
committee of educational experts. The books when they have passed 
through this ordeal may be expected to serve the long-felt need of w handy 
and useful guide to teachers, and the labour and thought which have been 
expended on their compilation would be repaid a hundred-fold.” [The Dnydn 
Prakash writes :—Government seem to be aware of the misunderstanding 
prevailing among the people as regards their motive in proposing the introduc- 
tion of moral instruction in schools. They are, therefore, to be congratulated 
upon the appointment of a strong representative committee to report upon the 
books on moral instruction compiled by Mr. Enthoven. We have strong 
hopes that the books in question will fulfil the expectations entertained of 


them.| | | 


Railways. 


 5Q. “ Besides those Government servants at Kardchi whom the Account- . 


ant General, Bombay, has refused to allow the local 

Railway employees. at allowance, there is quite an army of others who are 
Karachi (Sind) should gill sitting under the shadow of disappointment. 
also be granted local These are the clerks and subordinate employees of 
allowance. the N.-W.. Railway who, though working and living 


PB TOUTRRE NEU, — at Karachi, cannot draw the allowance, because the 
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ment’ have introduced has mot been’ well considered. Itdoes: not fit in with 


Railway, to which they: belong,.has its head- 
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Gaily: for: the employe es afc er . “They fos 
-Mheir employets about the ame'time that the other clerks did and probebly 
_ there'was some correspondence between the ‘management of the Railway and 
the Comn yey in Sind. The same reasons which induced the Bombay. 
ivernment to rac eormn m nod tit: allowance for their servants at Karachi 
oil Jong ago have influenced the authorities of the Railway to seck sanction: 
8 case of their employees at Karichi. But now at’least, when the 
. Karadc ay clerks, subject to Bombay’s jurisdiction, have been eranted the local 
allowance. and: have actually begun to draw it, the N.-W. Railway should 
lose no “yt in a Cotforring the boon upon their hardworked servants.” 


M sinioipalitihe. 


ec ee BE Commenting on the Government Resolution on the Municipal. 
sll | Administration Report for the last year the Bombay 
i) Comments on the Gov- Samdchdr regrets that despite the increase in the 
a ernment Resolution on jncome of Municipalities, their limited means 
the report on Municipal impede their prosecution of works of permanent 


Putaee dating utility and prevent them from taking the most 


1910-11. urgent sanitary measures for the well-being of the 
‘ Bombay § Samdchdr -people. It, therefore, draws the attention of Govern- 
(€5), 8th July. - ment.to the necessity of adding to their sources of 


income rather than allowing them to look up to 
Government for financial help every now and then. With regard to the 
principle enunciated by Government of preferring for their help those muni- 
cipalities which were prepared to. tax the classes deriving the greatest 
he advantage from contemplated works of general utility to those which claimed 
Lape Government aid on grounds of poverty, the paper remarks that before 
} attempting at uniformity i in the application of this principle Government should 
carefully inquire into the means at the command of the latter kind of muni- 
cipalities and the capacity of the people to bear any additional burden of 
taxation, ~ 
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2. Commenting on the City Improvement Trust’s scheme for the road 
from Sandhurst Road to Crawford Market, the Sdn 
Comments on the pro- Vartamdn writes :—Itis the duty ofthe City Improve- 


ae) jected road from Crawford ment Trust to consider carefully and patiently the 
mi snp Sandhurst objections put forth against the scheme by members 
yy) |: Sdnj Vartamdn (36), of the Corporation and the inhabitants of the locali- 
nn 5th July. ties concerned. It is a matter for wonder and regret 
A) | ) that the Trust have begun to discuss the question of 
vel | submitting the scheme to Government for sanction before the Corporation 
at : has given a definite opinion. ‘Then where was the necessity of at all asking 
ai | the Corporation to express its views? Itis simply a waste of time to ask 
Ail . the opinion of the Corporation in this way. We are glad to see that 


strong objection is taken by the members of the Corporation to such: 
methods of the Trust. The argument put forth by the Chairman of the 
Trust in defence of his action in disregarding the opinion of the Corporation 
is quite ridiculous. We donot want the opinion of the Chairman of the 
Trust upon the points to be submitted by the Committee of the Corporation. 
The-Trust are bound to give consideration to the opinion of the Corporation, 
and the final decision rests with Government. ‘The scheme concerns the 
welfare of thousands of persons, and buildings worth lakhs of rupees are 
involved in it. By the destruction of these buildings the families who lived 
in the locality fora number of years will be dispersed, and the properties 
that have been preserved in the families for many years will be divided. 
For these reasons it is necessary that the scheme should be considered 
patiently. The inhabitants of Memonwada and other localities concerned 
should also call another meeting to protest ae the haste of the City 
Improvement Trust i in the matter. 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


58. The Broach Samdchdr reports the proceedings of a meeting of the oS 
| City Band Fund Committee formed at Broach — 
Account of a meeting of through the efforts of Mr. Otto Rothfeld, the 
py odo pasopty gee Collector. The meeting, presided over by the 
6th July en ee Collector, discussedat length the provision of the 
ways and meats for continuing the City Band 
beyond December next as the funds at their disposal were insufficient to last . 
beyond that date. Mr. H. Denning as Honorary Joint Secretary of the “a 
Committee having laid the Fund’s account before the meeting it was decided q 
to create interest for the Band among the people of Broach by means of 
newspaper articles and to invite subscriptions from those who could afford to 
: pay and were willing to do so. After lowering the rates for hiring out the 
band and thanking Messrs. Rothfeld and Denning for the interest they 

were taking in the matter the meeting dispersed. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, \ 
Secretariat, Bombay, 13th July 1911. | 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 15th July 1911. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the re>vort 
and what the correct facts are. 
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ay 98 | Daivadny’ Semachér ....Bombay ...  ...| Do. ... es.) Vindyak Néndébhéi Wagal; Hindu (Gold-| 500 
at | | smith) : 45. 
| ) ; Aly 99 | Dharm ... He ..., Wai (Satéra) ie aol ...| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
F : Uh i | | | Brahman) ; 48. 
ae (100 | Dhérwir Vritt ... ..., Dhérwér .. «| Weekly... =...) K. H. Mudvedkar Hindu; (Deshasth| 400 
Aho | | Brahman); 38. 
a, 101 | Din Bandhu wc el I Le Ss a .» «| Vithal G. Kokte; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ...| 1,500 
ALE | 
eu 102 | Din Mitr&.... ... a Ahmednagar guet ee ae ...| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 500 


108 | Dnydén Chakshu ... «et Poona = ws seal: SOs aoe .... Waman Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 53. 


‘s03}DnyénSégar... =... Kolhdpur... ...| Do. —...._«..| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat| 250 
| - wee Brahman) ; 47. | 
y ; - 105 | Jagadddarsh sine .... Ahmednagar sal cos bas ...| Kashinath Bahiray lLimaye; Hindu 287 
i) wee | | dates (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55. eee 
; (106 | Jagad Vnitt ste. 90s] ROMAOT ten: 000], ENO Cae gre 4 Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré-| 3,000 
i 107 Kalpatarn ... es ...| Shol4pur ... a oe ie ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 450 | , 
f ae | | | Brahman); 54. ; 
f ie a. Boome es wel De .. «| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth| 4,000 
Ape | Brahman) ; 43. 
hei. : i 3 } 
46.) iM 109 Kesari ... bine pont. abe ose << ie: ie ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A.,| 15,000 
} 4 : eg ¥ ' LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 
ns i ‘4 110 | Khindesh Samdchér «| Pdérola (East Khan-| Fortnightly id Pandharinath Balkrishnij Pathak; Hindu 50C 
u ’ , | . - desh). | (Yajurvedi Bréhman) ; 30. ) | ] 
, ae Vaibhav -» | Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekl oe . yadav Balkrishni SBahdlkar; Hindu 500 
HPs « AM Rhéndesh | jab). | z | (Deshastb Brahman) ; 45. : 1 
i Hee Y | 
nt Madhbukar ... oe .--| Belgaum ... wel | DR si ...|dJanaérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 800 
He | Prony } | (Saraswat Brahman) ; 34, | | | 1 
118 : Mahdrdshtri Vritt alee +t 1G, — Sco Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4-| ~ 300 1 
ie gs 2B) ; ° 
‘ay he | ! 
2 ee oe | ] 
i ee 114 | Moda Vritt sees eee] Wai (Satéra iA De. se _ ose, Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 120 
Beet) a s og | Bréhman) ; 32. : 


= 
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“§NN6.'|' Name.of Publication, | Where Published Edition. Name; caste and.age of Editor, — 
C115 | Mombai Vritt ... ...,| Bombay .. ...| Weekly sw. «| Keshav P. Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpé-| 1,000 
| Wan Brahman) ; 41. 
ar 
116 | Mumukshu io waren: wee Oe .« «| Lakshman Rémchandri’ Pdngdrkar B.A.;| 1,500 
ce | . Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38. 7 
117 | Nasik Vritt ose o-| Nasik oe at Dox ove .«..| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas- 200 
| th Brahman) ; 31. 
(118 | Pandhéri Mitr’ ... _...| Pandharpur (Sholé Do. 1. ese| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} 160 
pur). Brdhman) ; 46. 
119 | Prabodh Chandrika __...| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Do, ..» eo | N&réyan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Bréhman) ; 48. 
120 | Prakdsh «4 ee | Satdra  §... | Do. sas ...| Ramchandrié Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 
“121 Satya Shodhak ... vs] Ratndgiri see seal “20Us ise ...| Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,300 
; Brahman) ; 26, 
122 |Shetkari ... ... | Ahmednagar _....|_ Do. .. «ee Ganesh Krishni Chitale, B.A., LL.B. 450 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 
123 | Shivaji Vijayi ... .--( Sholapur ... acl Ee are ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 300 
| (Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
124 | Shol4pur Samachar .| Do. ses sol DO. oe ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 53 500 
125 | Sayaji Vijayt . ... -»-| Bombay ... seal DO ss ...|Damodar Sdvldréam Yande; Hindu 5,000 
(Maratha) ; 40 
126 | Shri Shahu ian | Satara «4. wee! Do. ie ...| VWaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
| Brahman) ; 30. e 
127 | Shubh Suchak ... int vei act De. we «| Dattatray’ Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. : 
130 | Gadhiees ie IO cae ed ..» «| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth| 1,000 
) Brahmin) ; 43 
129 |} Sumant ... Ped ...| Karad (Satéra) ...| Do. ase ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 100 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 40. 
130 | Vichéri_... sus ..-) Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 400 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 
131 | Vinod ose eee | Belgaum ... ---| Fortnightly ...| Dattatray’ Ramchandré Kulkarni; Hindu 300 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 
132 | Vishranti ... sion ooo] OTRDAF ses «| Weekly ...| Ramdas Purmdnandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28 400 
133 | Vishvabandhu ... ..-| Kolhapur ... onal: Sats eis ...| Balwant Krishna Pisal ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 400 
29. 
184 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... .»-/ Monthly ... ...| Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 700 
(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. ; 
135 | Vrittasdr... oe vee] Wai (Satéra) ave}. WOGKIT.. see ...| Ganesh Raémchandra& Vaidya ; Hindu (Kon- 300 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 
136 | Vyapari... vee -»-| Poona oe oe ae ose .../ Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth aed 500 
! - man) ; 55. ) 
137 | Warkari ..- ee ee Pandharpur (Shold-' Fortnightly . Vithal Keshav a hale wings (Kokanas- 800 
3 pur). _th Brdbman) ; 
PERSIAN. | 
138 | Eslah sia ins ---| Bombay ... | Weekly ...| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 40 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 
SINvDI. 
139 | A’ftab-i-Sind ove -»+| Sukkur (Sind)... Weekly ose »--| Shams-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 500 
| madan (Abro) ; 44. ® 
140 | Khairkhah-i-Sind ... --»| Larkhana (Sind) ...| Do. _ ..-| Hakim Senne: Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
(Khatri); 38. 
141 | Prabhat... is ---| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu, (Amil); 45 ... 500 
142 | Sind Sudhar eth ---| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 44. 750 
143 | Sind Kesari re ---( Shikarpur (Sind) Do. one ...| Cheléraém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
43. 
144 | Zemindar Gazette --| Mirpur Khas (Sind) : Do. ie Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sordarangani ; 600 
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Hindu (Amil) ; 80. 
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| Hakim Mahomed Abdul. Hamid Farrukh) 1,500 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. 


ws wee| Daily as. Munshi Mahomed Amir Muhammadan| 200 
de x. + (Sunni) ; 50. . : he 


~ 06 : eee, DO. eee eee Hakim Mahomed Abdul. Hamid Farrukh 500 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44 


ies ...| Weekly ... ...| Fukéram Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu} 4,000 
| . (Jain) ; 80. . . 


149 Jain Mitra 00 oof Do. sue ae Fortnightly --. Sital Prasad ; Digamber Jain ; 40 «| 1,000 


150 Jain Samachar... e-| Ahmedabad oo} Weekly... ...) VAdilal Motil4l Shah > Dasa Shrimali Jain ao: Qe 


} 


‘ - Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List. of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Hl or a’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word; as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_.D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristcr are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. | 


7 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. 1, the Anglo-Indian Empire has ceased to be published in Bombay. 

No 45, the Echo is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of the publisher. 

No. §&6, the publication of the Karndiak Vriié is temporarily suspended. 

Nos. 110 and 147, are published irregularly. 

No. 118, the Pandhari Mitra is not published for the last few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff. 
No. 23, the publication of the Shivdji Vijaya is temporarily suspended on account of plague at Sholapur. 
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Politics and the.Public Administration, - 


i, “‘Reuter’s message announces that the Hon. Babu. Bhupendra 

_ Nath Basu had a‘ long’ interview with Lord Crewe, 

The best way to com- Secretary of State for India, The intarview, we. 
memorate the forthcoming learn from Reuter’s meagre summary, related to 
Royal visit todndia. ‘general affairs in India.’ We are told that 
*“Mahrdtta (11), 16th Mr, Basu urged particularly that some measure be 
July; Kesart (109), 11th taken in connection with the: Coronation Durbar to 
ye! ‘aan Nar Prakdsh srike the imagination of the people and arouse 
mie ve enthusiasm and loyalty. Lord Crewe is stated to 
| have told Mr. Basu that his representations would 

receive very attentive and careful consideration. The ensuing Coronation 
Durbar is rightly held to be ‘a unique’ occasion in the history of English 
monarchy as well as in the history of India. Unique occasions require unique 
treatment. If the people of India are expected to make the best demonstra- 
tion of their loyalty on the occasion, His Majesty the King-Emperor too may 
be rightly expected as a King of the people to make the occasion unique 
by granting privileges and rights which will be dearly cherished by the 
people. But evidently such an idea is foreign to a section of the 
Anglo-Indian press like the Times of India. Our Bombay contemporary 
thinks that nothing further is needed than the grand show of the 
Coronation Durbar already settled upon. True, the show will be a 
grand one, probably on an unprecedented scale, and it will appeal 
grandly to the imagination of the on-lookers. But how many of the dumb 
milhons of India will see it? At best it can be witnessed by a lakh or two 
of people.and these numbers will be mostly made up of the selected gentry, 
nobility, officials and invited foreign representatives. The imagination of 
these might be tickled and uplifted, but what of the voiceless millions of 
India who will probably be forgotten amidst the pomp and pageantry of the 
occasion? ‘The King is not obviously going to see in person every humble 
village peasant and inquire of him how the world goes on with him and how 
he fares! After aH, the Delhi Durbar per se will be a show, a grand show, 
a very grand show in all probability. Butas is the nature of things, mere 
shows, though they are imposing forthe moment, are seldom remembered 
long. Lord Curzon’s Delhi show of just ahout 10 years ago was grand in its 
own way, but will be forgotten a few years hence, But the Royal Proclamation 
of Queen Victoria is ever cherished, though awaiting fulfilment. So too 
may the Coronation Durbar in course of time vanish from the people’s 
memory! The King-Emperor may come in pomp and go back in splendour, 
but tothe poor Indian all this will be 9 mean hear-say show, without there 
being any improvement of his hard lot, if the Durbar is unaccompanied by any 
substantial and real blessings which will make life easier and better for him.” 
[The Kesare writes in a similar strain and remarks:—Government have 
deeply and severely wounded the feelings of the people during the repressive 
regume of Lord Curzon and during the regime of Lord Minto when repression 
went hand in hand with conciliation. We think the Delhi Durbar will have 
served its purpose if the effects of the two regimes are wiped out and a small 
but substantial instalment of the right of swardjya is granted to the people. 
The Tumes of India has argued against any stimulants to awaken loyalty. 
However backward Indians may be in political ideas, it is useless to imagine 
that they will be quite gratified by the mere sight of the King and by the 
big pageant of the Durbar. It isin fact unnatural to expect anything like 
that. Something else must be done in order that the memory of the Durbar 
may be kept alive for generations. If the remedies—personal visit of the 
King and Durbars—are so efficacious, why were they not utilised in canvert- 
ing the Boers into loyalists? Why was the necessity felt within six years of 
the Boer War to grant them full rights of swardjya? Itis not that on one 


shore of the Indian Ocean men and on another beasts live. Imperialists 


should bear in mind that the only way to bind the different constituents of 


the HKmpire is to grant the rights of swardjya. A hungry man cannot be fed 


with grammar ora thirsty man satisfied with the nectar of poetry. How 
will the hunger of India be satisfied by the mere visit of the King and the 
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3 criticism of the Zimes of India is due to its ignorance. The 
Tndiatt kings is t6 dd soMisthifig on Gedasions like the Coro- 
that would.maké each wid every man in the country feel joy and not 
snly 40 provide enjoyment t¢ those who are privileged to attend their Durbags. 
, pect vat this tradition ‘will be duly respectéd at the forthcoming Delhi 
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2. “The throwing opea of the commissioned ranks of the Indian Army 
se GE: to the sons of Indian gentlemen, which the Broad 
The ‘reported proposal Arrow asserts will be one of the announcements. 
to throw open Com- made by His Majesty the King-Emperor at Delhi, 
missioned fr ain the ig ian event in the history of this country of which 
I Beeline Diepatoh (5) it is impossible to forecast any but the most far- 
19th July. ' reaching consequences, The admission of Indians 
: to the Civil Service, the Indian Medical Service 
and the Engineering professions is easy to understand, since it does not 
involve that severance with old ties which admission to the Indian Army on 
terms of equality with Britishers seems to imply. The basis of Army life is 
the Mess, and unless the levelling influence of education is to step in and 
obliterate the disadvantages arising from the difference in language, habits. 
and customs it is difficult to see how the Indian Army is to preserve its old 
status and yet be the cosmopolitan organisation which the change would 
imply. The proposal, we may take it for granted, would not contemplate 
anything like the immediate advancement of the present class of native 
officer to administrative rank. Equal opportunities for all do not involve as 
a necessary corollary the lowering of the standard of qualification deemed 
requisite under the present regulations; hence we may take it for granted 
that in throwing open Army careers tc Indians the same standard of -educa- 
tion will be demanded of them as regulates the admission of Kuropeans at the 
present day........... But the difficulty cannot be said to end there by any 
means. Equality of rank would involve equality in social intercourse, and 
here it is that the backwardness of Indian female education would have 
been a serious barrier were it not that the difficulty has already baen recog- 
nised and is being remedied as rapidly as is consistent with the present state 
of affairs by the women themselves. Like her sister in Turkey the Indian 
lady is working out her own salvation. She has not as yet aspired to put 
the finishing touches to her education in a Girls’ College in England, it is. 
true ; but that is not likely now to be long delayed. Hence the Indian 
officer of the future need he under no apprehension of finding no suitable 
partner for himself in life. Nature is never long in adjusting itself to altered 
conditions.’’ 


3. “If we study the early causes of the French Revolution, we find 

a determined effort made to stamp out anything in 

“i _. __ jiterature in the slightest degree offensive to the 
‘Government and sedition yather'touchy rulers of a far from perfect State. 
” yc Dispatch (5 It was a species of nervousness that increased as 
13th July. wspatch (9), ork after work was condemned, till, according 
to Buckle, the book of Lanjuinais on Joseph II, 

se advocating. religious toleration and abolition of 

Slavery, was burnt by the common hangman. Had these means succeeded 
in averting ‘the terrible upheaval that followed, we might study them with 
advantage and bring them into operation with effect. But nothing could 
suppress the feelings of the people, voiced by their literary leaders, and the 
rulers merely succeeded in making enemies of the greatest intellects in the 
land........... Necessary as it ig to watch and nip in the bud all symptoms of 
Jawlessneés and ‘everything that directly tends thereto, great care must be 


+ 


13 


taken not to mistake fair and open criticism for hatred of the Government, 
and the plain statement of grievances for an endeavour to foment disaffection. 
There is always danger of seeing bogeymen if the imagination is on the 
stretch and the nerves unstrung. Nothing appears more conducive to this 
than the very pliable clause in the Indian Penal Code regarding the bringing 
of the Government into contempt. Under this wide stretching phrase every 
attack on incompetence or mismanagement must necessarily come, for 
contempt must follow where complete ineptitude exists.......... If even 
the most liberal measures promulgated at the wrong time are productive 
of great harm; how much more careful must a Government be when 
repressive legislation is to be taken in hand. A much more thorough study 
of history and of the present characteristics and feelings of the people is 
required. It should be borne in mind that discontent is not removed by the 
terrors of the law. Its expression may be stopped in public, but all the police 
in the world will not prevent its spreading. The Mutiny was engineered with- 
out newspapers, and the present discontent is not subsiding because signs of 
it do not appear in the vernacular press. It is far better to be able to get at 
the real sentiments of the people. No subsidised press ever yet formed public 
Opinion and none certainly ever expressed it. Hide it from ourselves as some 
of us may, glory in it as the jingo fraternity may prefer, there is evidently 
amongst the editors of vernacular papers a fear of unnecessary prosecutions. 
While this lasts we shall never get at the wishes of the people. Whilst the 
authorities are under the impression that iodine, though it burns somewhat, 
diffuses and disperses the evil accumulating at one point, they seem to forget 
that, where the disease is more deep-seated, the driving in of its appearance 
only renders the cure more difficult.” 


4. The chief aim of the anarchists, it seems, is to overthrow the British 
Government and to establish swurdjya. But a 
Navsdri Patrika (73), Minute observer can see that this is an impossible 
9th July. and mistaken idea. The British Government is in 
no way unsuitable for India. No doubt there are 
some trifling shortcomings; but they are due to the one-sidedness of 
some Officials. If proper steps be taken to remove those shortcomings, 
no blame will ever be attached to British rule. But the British Gov- 
ernment, we are sorry to say, are induced to adopt a strict policy 
which goes to create further disaffection among the Indian people. The 
result is that both the rulers and the ruled grow suspicious of each other. 
The Indian people would never be disloyal to their rulers, if confidence were 
put in them. Why should the Indian public be not disaffected, when the 
Anglo-Indian papers and a class of Britons put them in an awkward 
position by writing againt them? Wedonot mean to say that the efforts 
of the anarchists are proper. The acts of the anarchists will make India 
suffer greater calamities. The anarchists, who wish the good of the country, 
act in such a way as to bring ruin upon their fellow-countrymen. They 
should, therefore, refrain from doing such acts. Government also should 
publicly give these anarchists an opportunity of expressing their wishes. The 
British people and some educated men of India should take into consideration 
their proposals and bring about a compromise. Sucha policy will extirpate 
the anarchists without the help of any repressive measures. The Pioneer 
leads the British rulers to a wrong path by suggesting severe measures, and 
thus paves the way to engender disaffection towards the British Government. 
It is a matter for wonder that such men can do anything with impunity, 
while Indian journalists are forced to keep silence. 


8. Mrs. Annie Besant recently delivered a lecture before the Fabian 
Society in London on ‘ England and India.’ She 

Mrs. Besant's lecture said that both the countries should learn from one 
on ‘England and India” another and that the connection between England 


before the Fabian Society nq India should last for centuries to come. 


in eo ane Lith Julye Mrs. Annie Besant is no anarchist and her loyalty 


Dnydn Prakdsh (40), 11th 18 quite undoubted. But she held that the present 


July. discontent in India was mostly a righteous one, 


England taught India that taxation without repre- 
con 345—4 
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oe dada; wrebellion ied’ anarchy is raised 
i representative rights even in asmall degree. There 
wohists in India, but the nationalists -have a strong case. 
‘Englishmen should. ‘improve their manners. Injustice’ is done between 
Europeans ‘and natives in lower Courts. It should be putastop to. The 
_ -4nterests of India should no longer be sacrificed for those of England. Equal 
rights should “be granted to all. Such was the sum and substance of the 
speech of. Mrs. Besant. Anglo-Indian writers allegs that nationalists 
‘are but rebels in disguise and suggest that they should be suppressed. 
‘Mrs. Annie Besant gives expressions to the views held by the nationalists 
‘though she is no nationalist or enemy of British rule. What is the secret 
of this? Will British statesmen ponder over it? [The Dnydn Prakash 
‘publishes a resumé of Mrs. Besant’s speech and says that Indians will gene- 
rally agree with the remarks of Mrs. Besant except where she advocates the 
necessity of a Royal Viceroy. It adds:—The loyalty of Indiaus is no 
longer influenced by individuals. It depends on the good or bad administra- 

. ‘tion of the country. | 


6. The Praja Bandhu regards the letter that recently appeared in the . 
C Be Ms Skee Pioneer over the signature of an I.C. 5. as a gross 
of cat C. ae age and wicked libel upon Lord Morley and attributes the 
Pioneer re Mr. Ashe’s ®dvocacy therein of more stringent, harsh and repres- 
murder. sive measures for the suppression of anarchism to 
Praja Bandhu (34),9th the extreme eagerness on the part of the Anglo- 
July; Gujardtt Punch Indians to keep India for ever from acquiring politi- 
(26), 9th July; Hend gal rights. It, however, doubts if peace and quiet 
Vijay (60), 12th July; Gould be restored to the country were its affairs 
Shri Sayajt Vyay. (125), i a +3 
8th July. managed by persons of such views, as reaction 
b ! , always takes place with the same amount of force 
B as has been expended in the action. [The Gwardtt Punch also makes 
f adverse comments on the letter and the Hind Vwyay regards such writers 
as veritable disturbers of the peace of the country. The Shri Saydji Vyay 
‘| deplores that the public services of a Liberal statesman like Lord Morley 
| should have been so underrated by Anglo-Indian journalists. ] 


7. Social reformers all over india have reason to rejoice:at the 
q inquiries instituted by the Secretary of State regard- 
F | _ Appreciation of the ing the prevalence of the practice of the dedication 
7 intention of Government of young girls to gods and the extent to which the 


to suppress the institution enforcement of sections 372 and 373 of the Penal 
of Muralis. 


Sudhdrak (128), 12th Code will be able to put a stop to the evil. He also 
July. wishes to have some suggestions made to puf an end 
to evil practices clothed by the garb of religion. It is 
to be regretted that Government fearing to injure the religious susceptibilities 
a of the people so far did not interfere with these practices. Religion, it must 
y be said, has nothing to do with such practices and Government. “interference 
oe ‘has now become imperative by the nideous evil results they have produced. 


*8. “Aslight concession has been made to lessen the inconvenience to 
non-official members by changing the date of the 

Appreciation of the first meeting of the September sessions of the 
change of date of the next Viceroy’s Council from Saturday to Monday. It is 
Imperial, Council meeting something, but hardly enough. Several of the non- 
for the convenience of the official members are self-made business men, and it 
non-official members. is seldom that a business man in India can afford 
E 2 he en 16th July, or feels inclined to abandon his affairs for three 
8 weeks and undertake long journey in order to witness 
the leisurely transaction of not very important 

public business. Of course, if they did not turn up, we should soon hear not 
a little about the apathy of the native-members. All the Presidency towns 
have their unpleasant times, and perhaps Calcutta is tae worst of all, but the 
annual holiday has become in all of them an affair of nine months of the 
year. If the various Governments shifted their centres of gravity so as to be 
atone during ithe. three warmest instead of only being present one the three 


16 


coldest months, meetings could always take place in the capitals. It is 
carrying the original idea to an extravagant length to stay away for so long. 
We notice that the annual stay at Simla has been so lengthened that some 
departments are seriously considering whether it is worth while to come 
down to Calcutta at all and they talk of bringing down only a ‘camp 
establishment ’—which means that Calcutta is now the holiday place and 
Simla the only one where real business can be done.”’ 


9. “We can sympathise with the desire of Bengalees, specially of 
Calcutta and West Bengal, that at least there should 
be one High Court for both the Bengals, if you 

Necessity of having a cannot have one Government. But after the division 
Bh Siete for Hast has taken place, it would not be easy to continue to 
a ; , unyieldingly refuse a natural desire that must be 

+ tigt: Sadbigenor sagt Ld Bars rowing stronger and stronger in Kast Bengal and 
Assam to have a High Court of their own. The con- 
venience of the parties ought after all to be a paramount 
consideration, and lawyers are so costly in Calcutta, 
not to mention the greater travelling expenses that the people of Assam and 
East Bengal must bear. We do not think, therefore, that the possibility or 
probability of a new High Ccurt being created in Kast Bengal and Assam is 
reason sufficient for condemning the new Bill introduced in Parliament where- 
by Government will be able to appoint more Judges and create new High 
Courts. We would indeed advocate the conversion of all the existing Chief 
Courts into High Courts. We know that in spite of imperfections and 
occasional personal bias Judges of, High Courts are superior in intellectual 
and moral equipment to Judges of Chief Courts and by their very constitution 
capable of being absolutely independent and keeping the Executive at arm’s 
length. Our High Courts are palladiums of our liberties and surely the more 
of them, the better. Juet us hope, as we have reason to, that the Judges of the 
Dacca High Court to be, will not be inferior to those of Calcutta.” [The 
Gujardts, on the other hand, writes :—It has been rumoured that the Secretary 
of State intends taking power under the Bill amending the Indian High Courts 
Act of 1861 now before Parliament so as to enable him to establish High 
Courts in various Indian provinces and specially one High Court at Dacca. If 
the latter is the case, there will be an open breach of the promise Government 
have made‘on the occasion of partitioning Bengal that the divided provinces 
would continue under the jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court, and the 
consequential effects upon the Bengalis will be disastrous. ‘lhe information 
that has been received in this connection from Simla is incomplete and so we 
wish thatthe Bill now before Parliament be stayed till the Government of India 


July, Eng. cols. ; Gujarate 
(24), 9th July. 


are in a position to consult public opinion in the matter. Apropos of the 


subject, we would suggest that the present method of recruiting High Court 
_ Judges from the rank of Barristers or Civilians should be so altered as to give 
Indian pleaders or Advocates a chance of being selected as High Court 
Judges. When the present High Courts Act was passed fifty years ago, there 
was really a dearth of sound lawyers in the country, but now that a good 
number could be found, the existing rule of selection should be relaxed. We 
hope the leading Indians and pleaders will not be slow to take up the matter 
and place it before the Government of India.] 


10. During the last five years the responsibility of the post of Oriental 
Translator to Government has much _ increased 

Appreciation of the owing to the way in which mischievous writers, 
appointment of Khan wielding their pens and taking advantage of the 
pec Pi ———. ambiguities of language, have tried to realise their 
le ea for a further Object. But the watchfulness of Khan Bahadur Syed 
term of 5 years. Shamsuddin Kadri, Oriental Translator to Govern- 
Panch Bahddur (145), ment, has defeated their ends and brought them to 
10th July. book. But for the high ability, foresight and political 
| insight of that ‘officer, it would have been a very 
difficult task for Government to clear the press of this Presidency of its 
thorny growth. His honest work and amiability have made a great impres- 


sion on Government as well as.on the public and ‘therefore we have been 
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Neg to express the thatdés of the aghinidntky to His Bxcelleticy 
ras! Sir George Clarke and his colleagues for their practical 
“Thanks to “Govéttibent sympathy with the desire of the Bombay Presidency 
ane roviding fora larger Moslem League to obtain wider employment for 
maploymens -s sgt oreo the Muhammadans in the public service. They have 
mad: " e Puen afforded facilities to the League for sending a list of 
“Moslem (59), 9th July, Qualified Moslem candidates to Government offices 
Eng. cols. and drawn the attention of the heads of JDeparft- 
ments again to the Standing Orders of Government 
enjoining on the Commissioners the necessity of breaking cliques and of 
introducing employés of other castes and classes in districts where there is a 
predominance of any particular caste or class. In 1895, in reply to an inter- 
pellation in the Council, the Government of Bombay said ‘much must 
necessarily depend upon the number of qualified candidates of different 
| . castes who seek for an employment. ‘There must, for instance, b: a sufficient 
number of qualified Muhammadan candidates to choose from, before any 
particular proportion of appointments can be reserved for Muhammadans.’ 
It is, therefore, the duty of the League and the community to supply the 
necessary number. Already the action of the Government has begun to bear 
fruis as the heads cf Departments have asked for Moslem cardidates. We 
desire the Secretaries of the branches of the League in all districts to send / 
numes of available candidates for service to the Head Office of the League at 
Poona and be on the look-out for vacancies.” 


12. “The Governor’s Private Secretaryship is a post of importance, 
3 requiring undoubtedly, among other qualifications, 
Suggestion that an great tactfulness, considerable and intimate knowledge 


Indian should be appointed of thj ] ; . 
Prtvale Beccetaty to His of things and people and, above all, perfect indepen 
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4 rE | dence........ It may be asserted there is now-a-days no 
1) xcellency the Governor. lank of Todi f a teat aabsation ° good 
t Oriental Review (12), Jack of Indians cf approved merit, education, goo 

f 12th July. birth and position who could well fill this office with 
q credit and give general satisfaction. ‘herefore there 


could no longer be any objection to such an appointment being made on the 
i score of the Indian’s status and capacity ; whilst the argument of want of prece- 
| dent, puerile as it is, has been amply answered when we find Indians filling 
i high posts as Members of the Executive Council, Judges of the High Court, 
Advocate-General and Legal Advisers to Government. It is time, then, that 
@ post on which an Indian could easily be found fully capable of discharging 
its duties, and on which his services would be specially valued, should be 
open to Indians. We do not say for a moment that the place should be 
given to Indians exclusively—but equally with Europeans—that is to say, 
: to the best qualified man irrespective of race. Nor do we care to speak 
te merely for the Indian Civil Servant—the post should be open to all Indians 
e of fitness and capacity whether in or out of the services. We consider that 
| | for such an office as the Private Secretaryship of a Governor, a good know- 
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ledge of the principal vernacular, intimate acquaintance with the people 
of the towns, particular information about their customs, their positions, 
their status in society and other such details are essential qualifications and 
a such as must be reckoned as of special value, the want of which has led not 
iy infrequently to trouble, discontent and disagreaableness. Such qualifications 
ep may well be Jooked for and found in Indian gentlemen such as we could 
& readily name.” 

Beles 13. Mangalsing was sentenced to death for murdering his kept woman 
a in Bombay. The facts of the case resemble those 
ee Comparison of Private of Private Cowan who was charged at Lucknow 
a gall em with murdering a regimental cook. ‘here was no 
paaey y "evidence in either of the cases. - But. both the 
Be Kesari (109), 11thJuly, #ccused had confessed and bloodspots were found on 
BEN, ee ree - the clothes of both of them. Mangalsing and also 
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Cowan pleaded that they were drunk. Cowan also said that he did not 
remember whether he had murdered or confessed to the crime. Mangalsing 
was sentenced to death and Cowan was acquitted! Nobody would argue that 
the Judges and the jury in these and such other cases are prejudiced and that 
they make a difference between the lives of Indians and Huropeans and that 
Mangalsing should have been acquitted because Cowan was acquitted. But 
people generally feel when they read the facts of such cases that the jury—be it 
unconsciously—give unjust and prejudiced verdicts. It is not desirable that 
the masses should entertain such ideas about British justice. Many cases have 
occurred wherein whites have been implicated in cases of murdering natives. 
Is it not a wonder then that we have not as yet heard of a single Kuropean 
being sentenced to death for murdering a native and that every native con- 
cerned in murdering a Kuropean isinvariably sentenced to death? Hvidence 
is brought forward either that the spleen was enlarged or that the deceased 
suffered from heart disease or that the accused was drunk or that there is no 
identification or that the accused shot the deceased mistaking him for a beast. 
White accused are either sentenced lightly or fined or let off. Itis a curious 
misfortune of India that murder as such has not been committed by a single 
Kuropean. It is as important for the people to feel that justice is being done 
as for the Judges to do justice. 


14, In detailing the circumstances attending the death of a rich Jain 
: minor of Surat (vide paragraph 28 of the last Weekly 
Alleged foul play inthe Report) the Jain Samdchdr writes :—Fatehbhai 


“9m . arich Jain minor Hirachand had died leaving his vast properties to 
: } arg Camdehiie (150), his grandson, Chunilal, who died about twelve months 


10th July. ago leaving behind a daughter, Chandu, about nine 
years old, whose mother had predeceased Chunilal, 
and two widows. The deceased by a will left all his property to his minor 
daughter, providing for the payment of certain sums of money to his widows 
every year, and appointing an obviously respectable but really a deceitful 
Jain as trustee who had been living on religious trust funds. Not only 
several respectable persons belonging to the different sections of the Jain 
community but various priests are prepared to say how this person came 
to be elected trustee, how the will was made and how it was misused. After 
the death of Chunilal this trustee in collusion with the widows secreted the 
will and played other frauds. A few days after this the daughter Chandu 
fell ill and suffered such agonies that she is reported to have entreated her 
tormentors to take away all her belongings and to spare her life. This girl, 
however, died on Wednesday the 28th June. ‘The father of one of the 
widows has been right glad of the death of his son-in-law and has been 
building a house for himself at a cost of five thousand rupees though he had 
hardly anything before to eke out his livelihood. Besides, the firm of the 
trustee which was on the brink of insolvency has again been 
placed on a firm footing on account of the newly acquired wealth. 
This incident has startled the whole Jain community of Surat. In 
collusion with other relations this trustee has secretéd at Ahmedabad 
another will covering one to two lakhs worth of property and swallowed 
up the amount. This original will has been in my possession for some 
months past and from it as well as other papers Iam ina position to prove 
that these persons have been regularly fabricating false documents and mis- 
appropriating huge sums. On account of manifold engagements and my 
inability to defray heavy expenditure I am unable to play the réle of a com- 
plaint in the matter, but I will not fail todo my duty by Government in 
bringing forward all possible proofs when required. 


15. ‘‘ Far more grave than the public nuisance created by the Satta- 
wallas by taking up their head-quarters in Gaiwadi on 
Protest against the Girgaum Road, and perhaps even more grave than 


alleged increase of dis- the gambling so rife on the Race Course is, we 
orderly houses in Girgaum 


(Bombay). | 
Indu Prakash (42), 10th 
duly, Eng. cols. © 


venture to think, the moral pest of prostitutes of all 
kinds who have come to honeycomb Girgaum and 


aggressively intrude and thrust themselves on the 


notice of residents and wayfarers—of ‘mén, women 
con 345—5 | | sys 
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prostitutes of the lowest kind.......... We are no prudists who would 
gee sire: eke tae ; 


Rar ymiment | a war ‘of extermination against prostitution because we know 


that the world is as it is and State action alone cannot make it purged 
‘enlliety-of, sin. We would also concede that a total segregation of all 


‘prostitutes in one single quarter of the city would concentrate sin and crime 


‘so far as to cause grave evils of its own........... But the Police, we under- 
stand, can, under the existing law, remove prostitutes from any dwelling on 


the complaint of neighbours, whether they are, prostitutes of the higher or 
the lower kind. Somehow or other, however, the Police of the city have 


persuaded themselves that they cannot remove any prostitutes of the 


singing and kept-mistress type and that even in regard to the lower type,. 
they can remove them only if they are guilty of exposed indecencies or 


puisance. We would under these circumstances ask Government to set all 


doubts at rest by passing an Act empowering the Police to proclaim from 
time to time roads and streets, where no prostitute of any kind, higher or 


‘lower, shall be allowed to reside. All the main thoroughfares and well- 


frequented streets should thus be proclaimed. Also all neighbourhoods of 
schools and temples. It should also be made a criminal offence, punishable 
with fine in the first instance and simple imprisonment in the second, for 
either house-owner or prostitute tenant to disobey the proclamation of a 
street of the kind suggested above.......... Wecan surely ask the State to 


come thus to our help to remove the scandal of prostitutes residing in houses 


in well-frequented thoroughfares, whence they can thrust themselves on the 
notice of all and thus tempt men merely passing by to ways of sin, and can 


‘outrage the sense of decency of our ladies, and—this the greatest evil—initiate 


the children at an early stage into the dangerous knowledge of the existence 


of organised prostitution in this world.......... Let the people of Girgaum 


agitate and we are sure that Sir George Clarke’s Government will readily 
respond. It has moved against the Sattawallas and the Turf gamblers. 
Surely it won’t be more tender to prostitutes.” 


16. A correspondent, criticising the performance of the drama of the 
Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb (vide paragraph 40 of 

Protest against a play Weekly Report No. 26 of 1911) writes to the Political 
tok Ahetiiehed - Bhomiyo :—The performance of this drama creates 
Hy Political Bhomiyo (75), in the minds of the Hindus a feeling of contempt for 


14th July. the Emperor Alamgir and Muhammadans and it 


hurts the feelings of the latter. It would be safer 


and wiser on the part of the authorities to think over the matter carefully 


‘and to take proper steps. We suggest that Government should compel 
the Company to take permission of proper officials for performing dramas. 


.[Another correspondent writes elsewhere :—The Hindus now-a-days do many 


such acts as will excite the feelings of the Muhammadans. ‘That is the reason 


-why the Muhammadans are against swardjya and in favour of separate 


election. In the drama Aurangzeb is represented as possessing all the bad 
qualities found in mankind. The Muhammadans see their greatest king 
represented thus in a very bad light and their feelings are hurt. I draw the 


attention of the City Magistrate and the Police Superintendent to the matter 
‘and hope that they will stop the performance of the play.| 


17. It is a matter for no small gratification for temperance reformers 
and public-spirited men that fourteen liquor-shops 


ome liquor-shops have been closed during the current year in the 
Jagad Veit (106), 9th city of Bombay. It is thus seen that Government 


Taly. are endeavouring to check the evil of drink. They 

are helped in this matter by a Temperance Committee 
which from time to time asks them to close certain liquor-shops. It is, however, 
to be regretted that the Committee does nothing else but advises Government 
to close liquor-shops. In our opinion the Comumittee will hasten the 
achievement of its object if it sends out lecturers and publishes leaflets to 
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18. “Tt appears that the new arrangement recently introduced by. the 
- authorities of entrusting the work of disposing of 
An Ahmedabad postal money orders and registered articles sent. by post to 
it Mena sg dhu (84), 9th Postal peons delivering ordinary mail letters to the 
July hig. pe public in this city does not work satisfactorily. We 
have .received more than one complaint in this 
connection to the effect that as a result of this change the delivery of mail 
letters is delayed by at least an hour and in some cases by an hour and a half. 
For this, however, the Postal peons are not to blame inasmuch as they have 
to perform the additional, and at the same time highly responsible, work of 
delivering money orders and registered articles along with the mail letters, 
which necessarily takes extra time.......... We desire to urge upon the Postal 
authorities the necessity of their abolishing the new arrangement and restor- 
ing the status quo ante with the employment of a few extra hands should that 
be found necessary in public interests.”’ 


19. A Pandharpur (Sholapur) correspondent writing to the Dnydn 
Prakash alleges that the pilgrims who visited the 
Alleged hardships of place for the last Ashadhi Fair had to undergo 
a i Ref Pe untold hardships while crossing the river owing 
Diodes Prakdah (40). to the insolence of the boatmen who had anchored 
12th July. their boats in deep water. He states that many 
people tumbled down in the water while others lost 
their baggage and the sight was one that would move any one to pity. He invites 
the attention of the Municipal authorities and of Government to the long-felt 
need of a bridge across the river, and suggests that the matter should be 
taken in hand at an early date. The correspondent also draws attention of the 
G.I. P. Railway authorities to the fact that pilgrims arriving at Pandharpur 
by special trains at night were, owing to want of proper shelter, compelled to 
halt in mud and rain in the open till day-break. He further alleges that 
some of the pilgrims who went for shelter to the third class waiting rooms at 
the railway station had to pay for it and expresses his surprise that the 
matter has not b3en taken notice of by the Railway authorities. 


20. In the course of a contributed article the Sind Journal writes :— 
_ “In many talukas, on old canals, of which the water 
Suggestion for modi- gupply has not been improved, there is a general cry 
fication of the Fallow of deficiency of water. Consequently hundreds of 
Rules in force in Sind. g sued . euetvaliiiel teak | h ¢8)n' 
Sind Journal (17), 6th Survey Numbers of agricultural land in each tdluka 
are annually forfeited to Government under the 
operation of the Fallow Rules in force. This 
deficiency of water is due to the fact that in recent years fresh lands, quite 
‘out of proportion to available water supply, have been given out for 
occupation. It is known to all that Sindhi Zamindars never lose an 
opportunity to cultivate their lands for which water is available. This fact 
is borne out by the occurrence of many disputes about the distribution of 
water during every inundationseason. Itis, therefore, worth while considering 
whether the : Fallow Rule, according to which Survey Numbers left uncultivated 
or for which one assessment has not been paid in five consecutive years are 
forfeited to Government, should not be cancelled or modified. ‘Allowing for 
the unavoidable wastage of water, it will not be difficult to find out that the 
shortage in cultivation is due to no other cause but unequal and improper 
distribution of water among the landholders. ‘Those along the upper 
reaches wiil have more than enough, while those at the extremities must 
.always cry for water. Owing to these reasons the aforesaid rule regarding 
the forfeiture of fallow lands should not be applied where it is ascertained 
that the supply is fully utilised or where it is found impracticable to enforce 
equitable distribution of water in proportion to the occupied area of each 
Zamindar....... The object of the rule is to discourage neglect of estates and 
also to ensure the payment of at least one assessment to Government for each 
occnpied Survey Number in every five consecutive years. ‘This can be fulfilled 
by allowing the Survey Number to remain in the shdta of the owner and by 
charging double tke assessment on it when cultivated after remaining fallow for 
five years—instead of, as ib is done at present, by forfeiting it to Government 


July. 
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4d numbers are never, except in very rare 

any but thé original owners. This is done because the 

ia! Owners alway cif hel heir “gense’ of proprietorship i in the forfeited 

bers ‘and also bec vatise “the | possession of such lands by strangers 

Id catise incon vadtnde to the former, Owing to consideration of Mohag 

t facilities ‘of water supply. The Zamindirs have also to undergo 

jonsiderable inconvenience, trouble, expense and delay in re-obtaining such 

forfeited lands. It would, therefore, be better not to forfeit them at all 

but to charge double the assessment when they come to be cultivated. 

It may be objected by the authorities that the Zamindars could avoid all this 

Sout’ by paying the fallow assessment-at the end of the revenue year, just 

before the numbers are declared to have been forfeited. .It is true that they 

have got this option, but in practice very few avail themselves of it because 

it is found very hard to pay assessment for a ‘number which would not be 

brought immediately under cultivation. At present fallow assessment is not 

charged from. Muhammadan Zamindars if they re-accept the fallow-forfeited 

Survey numbers on a restricted tenure. This can be done under the 

proposed system also and only one assessment taken if the owner, of his own 
accord, accepts the terms of that tenure.”’ 
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21. ‘“ We desire to call the attention of the Jamrao administration to a 
serious and unforeseen evil which has arisen from 
Water wheels may be the system enforced on that canal of putting up 
allowed to be erected near }yrlas away from each other. Within the limits of 
each other on the 7 RARAO each number only one lift wheel is allowed by the 
Canal (Sind). 
Sind Journal (17), ih ‘ules, with the result that it becomes very trouble- 
July. some and too expensive to keep watch over the 
cattle during the hours of night. As cattle lifting 
is extremely common in Sind, the inconvenience and evil results of solitary 
hurlas can be easily understood. Elsewhere in Sind the custom is for culti- 
vators of different numbers to put up hurlas in proximity to each other and 
then to keep a man for the night watch atthe joint expense of all. This 
serves as a check upon cattle lifting, and but for it the amount of crime of 
that sort would be simply intolerable. The Jaimrdo authorities would de well, 
therefore, to alter their system and permit Z4amindars to erect a few lift 
wheels together and to convey the water drawn by their respective wheels to 
the several numbers to which they beleng. It goes without saying that all 
scientific or guasi-scientific considerations must yield to the practical and 


important consideration of preventing, as far as possible, the all too prevalent 
pas thefts of cattle.’’ 


22. “That the numerical strength of Sub. Judges in Sind needs to be 
considerably augmented will not be questioned by 
Alleged paucity of any one who is conversant with the inner working of 


— Judges 10 things. It would be no exaggeration to say that the 
Riad Journal (17), 6th work which comes up regularly before the sub-civil 
Suly. Courts is quite enough to occupy double the present 


number of Judges, but many of these officers, through 

a wrong desire to appear highly capable and up-to- date, over-work themselves 

and all of them have to resort to many a device in order to satisfy the require- 

ments of the rules about arrears, &c. In this way the proverbial delays of 

the law become quite intolerable, to the great inconvenience and hardship of 

the litigants, the witnesses and the pleaders ; and at the same time the arrears 
goon acéumulating from year to year. In the Presidency proper, the Sub- 
Judges work, as do District Judges, for a fixed and reasonable number of hours 

and when there are arrears, they boldly ask tor assistance and Joint Judges 

are usually appointed to clear off the arrears. Here, however, many of the 

Judges prefer to work long hours both in Court and at home, but feel shy to 

ask for aid. It has sometimes happened that one Judge, universally recognised 

to be able and hardworking, has asked for a Joint Judge, but his successor, 

who happens to-be rather weak-kneed and timid, wishes to create an extra 
‘favourable impression about his superior ability and he actually refuses to 
‘have an Assistant, though he is all the time killing himself by inches. This 
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is no imaginary picture of things, but is drawn from life—or rather froin the 


portals of death! It will be seen that the blame for this rests very largely 
with the Sub-Judges themselves. If they cast off their timidity and candidly 
represented matters to their superiors, the latter could not but move the 
higher authorities by and by. We would appeal to the Judicial Commissioner 
in Sind to look into the. matter and make thorough enquiries and then he will 
oa out the truth as we have stated it.” _~ 


Legislation. . 


23. Three porn suggest themselves to us with reference to the 
+ ara Education Bill of the Honourable 
r. Gokhale—the question of compulsion in primary 
nace ig Spam : education, the right of parents to have it free 
Bil Ae - because it would ba made compulsory and the ques- 
Kesari (109), 11th July tion of expenditure. Compulsion is no new thing 
to us. We are quite familiar all along with it. 
Laws which are framed without the consent of the mnajority of the people, 
however constitutional they may be theoretically, in fact are nothing but 
constitutional tyranny. But good laws as well as bad laws are enacted 
under this system and the compulsory education provided by Mr. Gokhale’s 
Bill would be salutary. Mr. Gokhale has tried to minimise the efforts 
of compulsion by providing many safeguards for it and we have no hesitation 
in saying that those who object to the Bill because it embraces the 
principle of compulsion have their own objects to serve. There are some 
conscientious officials who believe that it would be making matters 
infinitely worse to provide free and compulsory education as it would lead to the 
awakening of the people. ‘There are also some Indian parasites who echo the 
opinions of the bureaucrats, believing that whatever the latter propound is 
gospel truth. Those who approve of the principle of compulsion do also 
approve of the principle that elementary education should be free. But 
everyone need not have it free. ‘Those who can afford should be made to pay 
for it. The provisions of the Bill are in the main satisfactory. ‘The question 
of the wherewithal to provide for the cost of compulsory education is likely to 
create difference of opinion. In free and independent countries it does not 
matter whether Government or the people spend on education. But in a 
country like India where people cannot command even a straw, if does matter. 
On whom does the responsibility primarily rest of providing primary education ? 
Who should pay forit? Government control entirely the agencies that provide 
primary education. But the expenditure is shared between Government, Muni- 
cipalities and the Local Boards. We do not mean that the increased expendi- 
ture that would be necessitated by Mr. Gokhale’s Bill should be borne entirely 
either by the Government or the people. Itis agreed that both should. pay 
their quota, but the question of proportion still remains. Mr. Gokhale has. 
discussed the point in his speech, but has made no clear provision in his Bill, 
laying down the proportion of expenditure to be borne by Government as 
well as by the people. Many people believe that when the measure will 
pass, the recommendation of Mr. Gokhale that Government should bear two- 
thirds of the total expenditure on elementary education will not be acted 
upon. Children will be compelled-to attend school, parents to pay for their 
education and Government will be allowed to go scot-free. People want com- 
pulsory and free education. They are willing to pay their mite, if Government 
will bear most of the expenditure. Better that Mr. Gokhale’s Bill be rejected 
rather than it should go without any provision laying down the contribution of 
Government towards expenditure on elementary education. Itis not merely 
a question of the self-sacrifice of the people, and their self-sacrifice will not 
be of much use in solving the question of expenditure. And besides why 
should they bear the expenditure? The French Government bear 70 per 
cent. of the total expenditure on elemenjary education and the British 
Government itself in Ireland bears 914 per cent. What sin has India 
committed that 50 per cent. should be considered as the maximum contribution 
of Government in India? As !ong as Government are not willing to bind 
themselves with regard to expenditure, it would be dangerous for local bodies 
to express their willingness to biad themselves by raising local rates, 
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x of th ae ervan te ‘of India Society : is doing ¢ the edthicable 
is aie Or of enlig: rtening public opinion on the necessity 
compulsory primary education in connection with 
ges oceavahle Mr. Gokhale’s Bill. The only 
eel -dasalhy teak tones Government is of funds and if 
“Loes Boards 1 Municipalities are willing to share the extra expenditure that 
wight b te rapoived in making primary education compulsory Government's 
work in the matter will be greatly facilitated. Revenue from opium is on the 
decline and imperial considerations forbid Government from effecting retrench- 
nents in their military expenditure, and the impost of a new tax would be 
regarded as a high-handed measure. The introduction of ccmpulsory educa- 
‘tion would be indefinitely postponed under the circumstances unless our 
- Municipalities and Local Boards express their willingness to be taxed for the 
purpose. Examples of other countries and some of our Native States show 
that compulsory education is not at all resented by the people and that they 
soon come to appreciate its benefits. Kducaticn of the masses, it is alleged, 
would make them indifferent towards manual work and handicrafts, but it lies 
with us to counteract this result by training public opinion as to the real 
object of education. The walks of life—agriculture and handicrafts—would 
thus suffer no loss by the educatioa of “the masses. ‘The Bill which the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale has introduced for making primary education 
compulsory is therefore a welcome measure and deserves the support of the 

‘ people. 
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Hducation. 


*25. “The Government letter came at a very inopportune moment, 
almost at the eleventh hour when the revision busi- 


yr Bombay pen ness before the University had well-nigh come to an 
and Government. | r aay . . 
Mahrdtta (11), 16th end. ‘The letter promises to be the source of a 


t Jaly. ‘ heated and perhaps prolonged controversy extend- 
f | ing over several meetings of the Senate.......... 
i A settlement was arrived at on the treatment of History between the Govern- 
: ment representative and the members of the Senate, and matters stood as 
‘ above. The University Senate expected that the points of radical difference 
| were squared and no further debate would range over them. Accept- 
t ing this compromise, Mr. Sharp further moved that two Committees be 
' appointed to formulate detailed regulations for the Arts and Science courses 
fi on the lines adopted in the compromise, and these Committees were actually 
th | appointed. The Committees have finished their deliberations, and the report 
| of the Arts Committee was'laid before the Senate at the last meeting for 
| adoption. Just at this moment when the end of the revision work and the 
controversy was in sight, Government sent in another letter more mandatory 
than suggestive, setting aside the compromise arrived at after keen debate over 
a matter over which the opinion of the Senate is very keen. Government inust 
have been aware of the compromise agreed to by Mr. Sharp, the Director of 
a Public Instruction, in October last. But possibly they-could not subsequently 
approve the compromise and felt that the concession to the majority’s opinion 
even in this compromise was too much. By their letter, they have put the 
Senate in false position. I’hey are asked to go back upon the compromise they 
once arrived at, and oper again a controversy which has been known tobe a 
hot and keen one and on which strong feeling among the members prevails. 
Government seem to tolerate no departure from, not even a compromise over, 
their proposals, agreed upon by the members of the Senate constituted as 
it is at present. They want a thorough obedience to their proposals and 
would have the University men to act in no other way but the one dictated 
by them. They would leave them no better, no higher function than to nod 
their heads to the bidding of the official J upiter. “The action of the Bombay 
Government is all the more condemnable, because the Senats, constituted as 
ié is, is already an officialised body, and it ought to be. left free to use the 
_ Wittle power vested in it by Lord Curzon’s reactionary Universities Act. The 
Senate at present consists of about,100 ordinary members of whom 80 ure 
nominated ‘ey the Chancellor, the Governor, and 20 are elected in different 
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ways. Besides these, itieie are the scoff members who are mostly officials: 
The Director of Public Instruction who is an ex-officio member is also the ex-officto 
Vice-Chairman of the Syndicate. The Syndicate too is composed of a certain 
fixed official element. Constituted as the Senate is, almost solely according 
to the official likes and dislikes, that body should have b3en left free from 
interference to carry on the work of University reform in the best manner it 
thinks fit. Government have in their hands the absolute power, viz., of giving 
the final -sanction to the proposals accepted and sent up by the Senate. 
Yet withal, the Bombay Government have from the beginning of the 
present controversy, tried to interfere with the working of the Senate. They 
sent in their letter of proposals, unasked, to the Senate. The effect of this 
letter must have been to a great extent prejudicial to free discussion in the 
Senate, at least on the nominated members. Yet with all these drawbacks 
the Senate carried on the work of deliberating over the Government proposals, 
and at last accepted a compromise over the points of difference, mainly 
ranging about the position of History in the Arts course. But even this did 
not satisfy the Government. They want the Senate to accept their views 
entirely, at least in the matter of History, without any change or compromise. 
They could not tolerate even the small amount of quasi-independent opinion 
the Senate could possibly tender, officialised as it is. his time Government 
want the Senate to think about their letter, with an eye to the sword of the 
absolute power vested in the Government, hanging over their heads. The 
debates over the letter commencing from to-morrow will show how the Senate 
takes this mandate from the Government and what fate awaits English 
History in the B.A. course. The present controversy very nicely shows how 
completely our University Senate has been reduced to a mere farce by the 
Universities Act and how our Universities have been reduced to nothing 
better than official departments.” 


26. Commenting on the letter of the Government in connection with 
il i ae the curriculum of the B.A. Examination, the paper 
bag Se 7 dn Pam 5 writes :—Government do not seem to have confidence 
(42) Lith July. n the work of the Senate practically appointed by 
them and are obliged to write such letters in order 
to have things done according to their own views. But the members of the 
Senate, we hope, will bearin mind that they are the trustees of higher education. 
The unrest and disaffzction in India and some of the recent events are attributed 
by some officials to education and particularly to the study of the histories of 
Rome, Greece and England. To speak in plain words, Governmant do not 
ike that Indians should study these histories. But the constitutional history 
of England playsa great part in the education of all parts of the world, 
teaching the rulers to rule in coinpliance with the wishes of the people. Now 
the letter of Government has put the Senate in a very awkward position. 
The latter has either to cancel its former resolution and thereby lose the con- 
fidence of the public, or it has to face the threat of Government that they will 
sanction its resolution “ with the greatest reluctance.’ ‘This has given rise to a 
constitutional question in the history of the Senate as to how far Government 
can interfere in the work of that body. The knowledge of English Histcry is 
essential for an Indian in order to keep himself familiar with the present 
reforms, and it is equally necessary for him to know how the English people 
got their present matchless constitution and how they slowly but steadily got 
their rights and preserve! them. Consequently the Senate, we hope, will 
stick to its former resolution. ‘This is not a question of only pleasing 
Government, but one of making the education of the future generation perfect. 
[The Indu Prakash writes :—Government have acted in an unconstitutional 
and high-handed manner in sending their recent letter to the Senate of the 
Bombay University. The dignity of the Senate isnow in danger and the 
letter should be treated with the contempt it deserves. | 


*27. “The Government of Bombay issued last week a Press Note dealing 
with Primary Schools. They have decided that 

Comments onthe recent Primary Schools maintained by the Local Boards 
Press Note on Primary should be sub-divided into two classes, namely, rural 


Schools. schools teaching up to the fourth 
p to the foarth standard, and full 
@.16in July. Heformer ‘Primary schools teaching up to the seventh. The 


eee course in the rural schools will consist ghiefly .of the 
three R’s. ‘Such @ ‘course,’ Government observe, ‘ may — to be too 
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oui cil: lis. it into: that, ‘the. first neran 
pi0reduce the mass of illiteracy.’ These are wise words “<n we are sure, 
mentar ‘comer will: be greatly’ ‘aeoslenatiidy: While we! ealoamae this 
’ tion of policy, we cannot but regret that Government still 
ling a detetetge: of English even in the fourth standard. 
¢ Central Provinces Administration on the necessity now-a- 


: pvotae paar stn Con of that language to the people even of villages apply 
with much more force to this Presidency. In the case of the Indian Chris- 


tians of Salsette, who are in no way different from the Hindu and Muhamma- 
dan villagers of the Presidency and, indeed, are a relatively backward class as 
compared with iuany of the latter, Government have permitted the introduc- 
tion of ‘English in the second standard. Hlementary schools are not intended 
as seminaries of learning but simply as a means of preparing the pupils to 
play their part with some intelligence in the economic conditions in which 
they are placed. ‘These conditions are no respecters of creed or caste or race. 
We trust that Government will soon see their way to depart from their con- 
servatism in this matter.” 


28. ‘‘ We welcome the new Resolution of Government in regard to 

-  * Primary schools, inasmuch as it practically adopts 

Indu Prakdsh (42), 1ith the principle that if free and compulsory education 
July, Eng. cols. cannot be introduced all at once, it 1s none the less 
necessary to take decisive steps to advance education 

both in quantity and quality. We want more schools and with equal urgency 
better schools, better equipped and more suited to the wants of the people and 
thus more useful. In regard to advance in quantity, Government intend to 
divide Primary schools into two classes (1) full Primary schools teaching all 
the present seven standards and (2) rural schools, teaching only the first four 
standards, the latter being established at small villages, where there is no 


‘effective demand for a full Primary school. That is all right, so far as it 


goes, but we believe that the question of the syllabus of studies is much more 
complex than is generally imagined. Shall the course of the’ first four 
‘standards in the schools of the two kinds be the same or different? Govern- 
ment seem to favour the view that it should be the same, so that such of the 
boys of the rural schools as desire to continue their studies after completing 
the course of those schools may find it easy to go and join the nearest full 
Primary school. Government propose that such migration should be encour- 
aged by means of scholarships, etc. ‘lo such boys it would undoubtedly be a 
creat advantage to have the syllabus of the first four standards identical in 
the two kinds of schools. However, ex-Aypothest the number of such boys 
will be proportionately very small. The fixing of the syllabus should have 
in view in main the interests of the majority of the boys of the rural schools, 
whose education will proceed no farther than in the four standards of those 
schools. We should think the syllabus even here should be a complete course 
in itself and not a subsidiary and feeder one to higher standards. Reading 
and writing, arithmetic up to rule of three and interest, a genera] idea of the 
world with special geography of the district, and some elementary agricul- 
tural knowledge with practice in fields attached to the schools—this might 
well be made the curriculum of the four standards of the rural school.......... 
We need not discuss the details at great length for the matter has been left 
by Government to be determined by « conference of educational experts and 
we may well hope that they will decide after rightly weighing all the pros 
and cons. What we wish to bring out prominently is the principle that we 
have had too much uniformity of syllabus of studies in our schools, that the 
syllabus of the Primary schools is too much obsessed with the requirements 
of A. V. Schools and secondly that the Primary schools fail to present that 


diversity of course which would make them useful to the divers classes from 


whom they draw their boys.” 


*29. One Mr. N. H. Pandya writes in the Gajardti:—‘‘ The revised 
Secondary Schools curriculum substitutes the verna- 


Comments. on the 
i: ogee tec a culars in the place of English as the medium of 


Le adbar ; instruction—a beneficent change initiated by Gov- 
 Gajardti QA), 16ih ©rnment which, therefore, deserves the best thanks 
daly, Eng. cols. =. Of every Indian. But the measure has roused ‘the 


..* Opposition of certain Anglo-Indigns. who fear that the 
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result of the reform will be disastrous........... While no one can deny that 


the welfare of the student is bound up in the State imparting and the student — 


acquiring a thorough acquaintance with the Hnglish: language -and western 
culture, there is no sense in arguing, as these Anglo-Indians try to do, that 
if the Indian boy is instructed through the medium of his vernacular the 
English Empire in India will cease to exist.......... The question is simply 


whether Indian boys can learn their lessons better if they are explained in 


English or their own vernaculars. Is it not ridiculous to mix up this simple 
question and try to blur the real issue and create doubts in the minds of the 


authorities, with the talk about the moral and ‘material welfare of the nation 


and the stability of the British Empire? The attitude adopted by the Anglo- 


Indian critics of Government is useful only as disclosing their uninformed — 


prejudices against the vernaculars of India and their utter inappreciation 
of Indian character.” 


80. ‘“ We’ trust that the Director of Public Instruction will rather 
strive to force the managers of the Bhandari 

High School and the contemplated or already 

sé Wiivon (Hatedaich a0 established Anant Shivaji High School at Malvan 
its recognition by (Fovern- to unite on fair terms, rather than concede to 
ment. the by no means noble demand of the former that 
Indu Prakash (42),13th the Department should refuse to recognise the latter 
July, Eng. cols.; Jagad gchool. No doubt the Bhandari High School is 
Vritt (106), 9th July. older, but we cannot ignore the fact that it has 
hardly been efficient and that the resources it com- 

ge are of a slender kind, amounting to a few thousands only, even includ- 
building and furniture. The initial sift of Rs. 15,000 on which basis 
the Anant Shivaji High School is starting is a very much larger sum than the 
resources of the Bhandari High School. We understand that the -main 
difficulty in the way of coalition is the insistence by the managers of the 
Bhandari High School upon the retention of the old name, though the funds 
coming into the hotch-pot from the Saraswat Brahmans are much larger. 
The Bhandari High School is a sectarian name and must prove misleading. 
Surely it does not lie well in the mouth of those who stick to that name and 


thus show sectarianism par excellence to propose that Government should not - 


recognise a rival, when its own position is so piteous that its teachers and 
pupils run away. Ihe only valid consideration for the Educational Depart- 
ment in recognising schools is efficiency.” [The Jagad Vrité writes :—It is 
in the interest of all concerned that some compromise. should be arrived 
at between the rival schools at Malvan. Should there not be an immediate 
prospect of such a compromise the Educational Department would do well to 
intervene. | 


81. In lesson 33 on pages 82-83 of the Marathi 6th Reading Book, with 
the heading “ Sambhaji Maharaj” a false description 
Suggestion for expung- of the daughter of Emperor Aurangzeb is given, 
ing @ certain lesson from in which her character has been attacked without 
the 6th Marathi Reader. 
Moslem (59), 9th July. 2Y regard for feeling or for truth. Huropean 
as well as Muhammadan historians have stated 
that she was a virtuous and noble lady of high attainments, and it has been 
proved by Mawlavi Shibli Saheb Numani in ‘his pamphlet on Aurangzeb that 
the story given in the above-mentioned book about her is totally falso. As the 
account outrages the feelings of the Muhammadans, we suggest that the 
Director of Public Instruction may kindly pay attention to the matter, and 
order the false account of the lady given in the book to be expunged at the 
time of the revision of tbe book which is shortly to be undertaken. The 
Muhammadan community at large and-especially the Muhammadans of this 
Presidency will be placed under a very deep obligation if the suggestion made 


above is carried out. 


32. Government are to be congratulated upon solving the difficult 


question of moral training in schools. by asking 


_ The new Moral Instruc- My, Enthoven to edit suitable hand-books for the 
? set ee nti ior, Guidance of teachers. They are to be further 

phants thanked for appointing an able Committee to pass 
their opinion on those books. We would very much 
wish to see the moral hand-books introduced in schools at an i date after 


receiving the approval of the Committee. 
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creasing nun shestol Gieldesia : to: Relivars passengers un- 
Se Oe tes aA or Ne ably lays bare the fact that the precautionary 
‘ie Facog eweeeean di an measures adopted so far in the interests of public 

Pte eked iS jacads vas si iatety by the authorities concerned have not proved — 
~ Wns cle (s(t Hs quite. adequate. It appears from the official 

ead hed i) ~ Report issued by the Railway Board that has come 
‘s id, Asring, this week that in 1910 as many as 1,857 persons were killed 
and 1,664. injured. in consequence of railway accidents as against 1,931 and 
1,623 respectively in the preceding year. Even these figures are probably not 
quite correct, for it is by no means certain that all the persons injured in conse- 
quence of accidents are taken into account. ‘he average native of India is 
as a rule chary of informing authorities in case he is injured in a Railway 
accident for reasons that are quite obvious, and he would as far as possible 
prefer to conceal his ; injury and more particularly if it is of a light nature. 
Speaking generally all inquiries into railway accidents are of an official 
character and the public are. practically excluded from taking any part in 
them. Under these circumstances it is quite conceivable that some of the 


- injured persons escape detection—a fact which naturally vitiates the statistics 


to that extent........... The inquiries conducted by the Railway Board are not 
open to the public or the representatives of the Press. This is not at all 
satisfactory, and the Railway Board ought to take the public more into their 
confidence, so that they may satisfy themselves that the inquiries into the 
causes of accidents were conducted with all possible care and in a proper 
manner. They have in our opinion a right to demand this, for it is the people 
that have to suffer most in consequence of these accidents.” 


84. Ever since the enhancement of first and second class fares on Indian 
railways under Government control, suggestions 
have been made forthe creation of an intermediate 
sion of an intermediate Class of carriages built with due regard to the con- 
class on Indian Railways. Venience and comforts of the middle classes, It is 
Gujarati (24), 9th July; necessary that this matter of public interest should 
Kathidwdr and. Mahi be taken up by all the Chambers of Commerce in the 
Kdntha Gazette (69), 9th country and he pressingly urged upon the attention 
July. of Government. Unfortunately the administration 
of all the Indiar. railways has been under the control 
of the Government which does not deem it necessary to press the carrying 
out’ of needed reforms upon the attention of the Companies concerned 
though the latter are paid interest charges from public revenue. It is much 
to be deplored that the Railway authorities should be carrying on the adminis- 
tration according to their own sweet will and Government should pay no 
heed to it. ‘The present demand for the attachment of intermediate class 
carriages to every passenger train is worthy of consideration and it, therefore, 
remains to be seen if Government pays any heed to it ornot. [The Kdthidwar 
and Mahi Kdntha Gazette makes somewhat similar remarks and adds that the 
provision of an intermediate class would be no small boon to a large class 
of people who would gladly pay a higher charge to escape the hardships and 
sufferings they have to undergo while travelling third class. | 


Necessity of the frovi- 


395. The Dhdrwdr Vritt complains that. though it has written times 
without number protesting against the overcrowding 

Suggestion for the of ihird class passenger carriages on the Madras 
introduction of shuttle and-§. M. Railway, no one seems to care fur the 
ie 5 ae Madras and Grying grievance. It declares that the spectacle of 
 kibtende Write (100) third class passengers being crammed like cattle 
6th July. ' in passenger carriages and being also made to travel 
in goods waggons is common even at big junctions 

like that of Gadag, not to speak of other ordinary stations on the Railway. 
The paper adds that though under the Railway Act the Railway Company 
may not be bound to make provision for all who purchase its tickets, it cannot 
free itself from the responsibility of looking to the convenience of its 
passengers, It, therefore, suggests that with a view to relieve the pressure of 
passenger traffic, shuttle trains like “those running on the South Indian 
Railway may be-introduced on the S. M..Railway in connection with stations 
between which the passenger traffic may be very heavy. 
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Municipalities. 


86. “ Bombay connot be too grateful for the interest taken and great 
‘solicitude shown by the Government in the matter 

Appreciation of Dr. of devising means for combating the scourge of 
Bentley’s report on malaria, which is directly and indirectly playing a 
Malaria in Bombay and great havoc in the city. They bore by far the larger 
of Government's offer of share of the expenses of the Commission appointed to 
pecuniary assistance tO enquire into the question and now with Dr. Bentley’s 


the Bombay Municipality ae ey . 
to put down the pesti- report in hand they come forth with a munificent 


lence. offer of a lakh of rupees to help the Corporation 
Indu Prakdsh (42), in adopting the measures recommended in the 
15th July, Eng. cols. report. ‘he lowestexpenditure required per annum 


is about Rs. 50,000 and the Corporation should 
not grudge to spend it. Dr. Bentley and Government recommend 
the appointment of a special assistant for malaria prevention work. 
We do not feel sure that the Health Department could not easily spare 
one of its deputy Health -Officers for the purpose. ‘The second proposal 
of Government is that the Commissioner’s powers be extended. ‘The 
necessary powers must undoubtedly be given if measures of preven- 
tion are to he effectively adopted. Practically Dr. Bentley recommends 
a campaign against wells. With the evidence in hand of these wells being 
the breeding place of the malaria-carrying species of mosquitoes, we can’t 
oppose effective action in this regard, religious scruples notwithstanding. 
But they will not be offended by the course recommended, namely, closing the 
wells with gauze with an opening for lifting water up under a system of 
licenses. Most of us are firstly against complete closing of any wells and 
secondly against this being done at the expense only of the owners. The 
steps are necessitated for the common good of Bombay and so the expenses 
should come from the Municipal and Government Treasuries—at least in the 
case of wells owned by the poor. If that is done, we suppose there will be 
small opposition to the carrying out of the programme recommended by 
Government on Dr. Bentley’s report.”’ 


37. ‘A petition is being signed to be presented to Government in protest 


of the proposal made in Bombay that a second 
Adverse comments on vaccination should be made compulsory in the city. 
the proposal to make re- We give some extracts from the petition, but we 
Magen ones Bagi In may give it as our opinion that in India facts show 
oe i Prakdch (42), that compulsory vaccination has done good and that 
15th July, Eng. cols. calf-vaccination is generally safe. However, taking 
into consideration the proved natural immunity of 
the natives of India from death by small-pox there is no case whatsoever made 
out for any legislation making second vaccination compulsory. The more 
susceptible Europeans may be subjected to the proposed change and perhaps 
in times of epidemics large masses of pilgrims outward bound. Let Indians 
remain undisturbed, however.’’ 


Native States. 


388. The increasing tendency lately manifested of appointing British 
officers to high offices in Native States gives rise to 
Alleged impolicy of important issues. The British administration affords 
appointing British officers very little scope for the administrative abilities of 
to high posts in Native Jndians and if the field of Native States so long 
aa Prakdsh (40), °Pem to them is blocked Indians will be left in a 
13th July. ’ very sorry plight. Inhabitants of Native States have 
not only vested interests in those States but in many 
cases their ancestors have sacrificed their lives in defence of them and they, 
therefore, naturally expect to be rewarded for their loyalty by being appointed 
to high offices in the States. But it very often happens that British officers 
of very mediocre abilities are foisted upon Native States and the rights of 
their faithful and deserving servants are ignored and set aside. It would be 


intolerable if people are considered strangers in their own houses and others 
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For the Week ending 22nd July 1911. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the re ort 
and what the correct facts are. 
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73 | Navséri Patrika ... «| Navsdri ... —«..| Weekly... —«| Harivallabhddés Prdnvallabhdds Pérekh;/ 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 37. 
74 | Navséri Prakdsh ... «|,_-‘Do. i ae ws > se] Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 400 
75 | Political Bhomiyo... _...! Ahmedabad aa ves eee} Pathdn’ =Nurkhén Amirkhén; Muham-} 1,100 
madan; 50. 
76 | Praja Mitra vee = eee} KarAchi ... —«.| Bi-Weekly... —_...| Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 sia 275 
17 | Praja Pokér on »-| Surat ik ooo] Weekly... ...| Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36. 600 
| | 
78 | Prétahkél ove ooo BATOdR —s ae .+-| Monthly ... ...| Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brih- 900 
| man) ; 80. 
79 | Samdlochak sos ews] BOMDAT ase eos| Quarterly ... ...| N. M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brahmin); 525 
35. 
80 | Satsang ... oe eee} Surat o .--| Fortnightly ...| Manishankar H. Shdstri; Hindu (Bra4hmin);; 1,000 
87. | 
81 | Satya Vakta a: «| Bombay ... oil Ds oe | Keshavlal Hariballabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 
45. 
82 | Surat Akhbér ... —...} Surat ‘48 wo} Weekly 0. «| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54 ove 600 
83 |Vasant ... e. «| Ahmedabad § ...| Monthly .., _...| A’nandshankar BApubhai Dhruva, B.A.,| 625 
LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Bréhmin); 41 __... 
Hipt. 
84 |} Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay ... ooo Weekly .2 eke Vhidril4l; Hindu (Bajpai Bréh-| 8,000 
char. min) 40. | 
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@ B. Mannar; Hindu’ (Deshasth Brih- 


Ramchandra 


man) ; 44, 


Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvodkar ; ; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman); 88, 


Gururdo havendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth réhman) ; 48. | 


' Gourishankar Rémpraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman) ; 20. 


Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 
$1. 


Hari Bhikaéji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 
man); 49. 

Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; 
(Chitp&wan Brahman) ; 46, 


Hindu 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman) ; 44. 
Krishnié 


Kamat; Hindu 


(Shenvi) ; 38. 


Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 40. | 


Ramchandrs’ Vasudev 
(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. 


Vinayak Nanabhai Wagal ; 
smith): 45, 


Joshi; Hindu 


Hindu (Gold- 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
Brahman) ; 48. 


K. H. Mudvedkar 
Brahman); 38. 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .. 


Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) 

Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 53. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 
Brahman) ; 47. 

Kashinath Bahiravy Limaye; 
(<onkanasth Brahman) ; 55. 


Hindu 


Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré- 
tha); 50. 
Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 54. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 


Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, 


B.A., 


| LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Bréhman) ; 38. 


..., Ramchandré Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 


..., Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


' 
' 


. ‘ Pandharindth Balkrishné Paéthak; Hindu 
| (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 30. 


"Yadav 


Balkrishné Bahdlkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 45. 
Janaérdan Niardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 


(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 84. 
tha) ; 26. 


Brahman) ; 82. 
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Prabodh Chandrika 
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| 
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Sudharak ... cee 
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Karwar (Kanara) ... 
Belgaum eae ses 
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Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Karachi (Sind)... 


Mirpur Khas (Sind). 


Thrice a2 month 


Fortnightly 


Fortnightly 


| ‘th Brahman) ; 31. - 


Keshav P. Mehendale; Hindu _— 
‘wan Brdéhman) ; 41, 


Lakshman Ramchandrié Pangarkar B.A. ; 


Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38. 
Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas- 


Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 46. 


Narayan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu (Deshasth} 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Raémchandri Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 


Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 26. 


Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 


Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (K4émathi) ; 53... 


Damodar Savl4r4m 
(Maratha) ; 4 


Yande; Hindu 
Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Dattatray’ Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth 
Brahmin) ; 43. 


Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 


Dattdtray’ Rdmchandri Kulkarni; Hindu) 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 
Ramdas Purmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28 


Balwant Krishna Pisal; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
29. 

Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 


Ganesh Ramchandra& Vaidy& ; Hindu (Kon- 
kanasth Braéhman) ; 43, 


) Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth _— 


man) ; 55. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 
th Brabman) ; 35 


A 


Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 
-madan (Shiah) ; 35. 


Shams-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 


Hakim ODharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 38. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45. ... 
Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 


Chel4rdm Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; : 
48. 


Gurudinomal 


j 


- Tahilsing Soaagees 5 : 


Hindu (Amil) ; 30. 
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Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh’ 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 


i ' 


»| Bombay ... .«..| Weekly ... ..., Tukaérém Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu) 4,00 
ces . (Jain) ; 30. 3 


oss = eee}, = DO, - eee Hrtnightly " Sital Prasdd ; Digamber Jain; 40 »-| 1,000 
2 “ | 
“il 


sss Soe} Atmedabad na eer” ic eae Motil4l Shah ; Dasa Shrimali Jain ;} 1,100: 
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| Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are. 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. | 
: ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in, the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S| or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


beén strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


'D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the- 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. 1, the Anglo-Indian Empire has ceased to be published in Bombay. 
No. 10, the Kadthiawér Times, daily edition, has ceased to exist. 


No. 23, the publication of the Shivaji Vijaya is temporarily suspended on account of plague at Sholapur. 


No 45, the Echo is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of the publisher. 


No. 86, the publication of the Karndtak Vritt is temporarily suspended. 
No. 96, the Chitragupia has ceased to exist owing to the press having got out of order. : 


No. 99, the Dharm magazine has ceased to be published as the number of subscribers fell off on account of the paper 
having come under the disfavour of the educational authorities. 


Nos. 110 and 147, are published irregularly. 
No. 118, the Pandhart Miira is not published for the last few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. King George V will shortly visit India, hold a Durbarin the ancient 

| Capital of India and declare his Coronation once 

Some memorable boon again to the people of India. There is no doubt 
should be conferred on the that the occasion is politically unique and important. 


people of India on the Jf the Emperor and his ministers think of giving 


ee toe. some priceless gift to the people and the people 


Kesari (109), 18th July, themselves entertain the hope of receiving it, it is 
not af all surprising. We do not know whether the 
Emperor of India entertains any idea of commemorating his visit by any 
important concession. The policy of the Cabinet also does not indicate 
anything in that line. Lord Crewe and Babu Bhupendranath Basu 
+ had, however, a talk on this important subject. If it is satisfactorily 
solved, the loyalty of the people would be strengthened and the people 
will treasure up a sweet memory of the Durbar that is to cost lakhs. If we 
are, however, to judge by past experience, we may say that no lasting benefit 
will result from the Durbar. The Tribune (Lahore) suggests that the Pro- 
clamations of Queen Victoria and King Edward should be given effect to. It 
says that the colour bar should be removed and that Indians should have 
equal rights everywhere in the British Empire. It pleads for a more exten- 
sive employment of Indians in the administration of the country and suggests 
that the policy of Government should be more liberalised. It further 
requests that higher military posts should be thrown open to the people of 
India. The Kastern tradition is that kings should confer boons on the people 
even in private, much more, therefore, in public, celebrations. Those who 
desire to inspire gratitude, enthusiasm and loyalty in the hearts of Hastern 
people should conform to EHastern traditions. These things cannot be 
achieved merely by pageantry and the roar of guns, To try to do so would be 
to attempt to make grown up people happy by offering them toys and sweets, 


2. A correspondent writes in the Indu Prakdsh ;—“ As rumour goes, 

° a proposal is before Government to give bonus equal 

Comments on the re- to one month’s pay to all Government servants draw- 
— proposal to grant &@ ing pay less than Rs, 50 to commemorate the forth- 


‘bonus to Government coming Delhi Durbar.......... The proposal to fix 
servants on the occasion 


: Rs. 50 as the maximum to entitle aservantfor the 

f the Delhi Durbar. ; 
. Inds Prakdsh (42), 19th benefit of the bonus is, 1 presume, influenced by the 
July, Eng. cols. fact that this class of people requires a helping hand 


to enable them to commemorate the auspicious 
occasion in a suitable way. This is well worth commendation as far as the 
mofussil is concerned. But itis an admitted fact that the cost of living in 
Bombay is extremely high. In the mofussil, Government clerks startin their 
service with Rs. 12 or Rs. 15, whereas in Bombay, minimum salaries commence 
from Rs. 25 or Rs, 30. This difference in salaries is commensurate to the 
difference in cost of living in the mofussil and Bombay. It is, therefore, proper 
that Government should be requested fo raise the maximum of pay upto 
Rs. 100 for their bonus for the Presidency City.” 


8. What benefit the people of India and the country at large would 
The forthcoming visit of *°P by spending ten to fifteen crores of rupees in 
His Majesty the King. ®ccording a welcome to Their Majesties has been 
Emperor to India and the the subject of discussion among the public, In this 
hopes of the Indian connection certain queries have also been addressed to 
people. us. The idea has taken root in the minds of Anglo- 
Gujardtt (24), 16th Jndian journalists and officials that Orientals are really 
ret Hind Vijay (6°), ratified with large processions and. magnificence, ae 
sp, and that loyalty is thereby stimulated in them. : 
To us this seems to be a false notion. The people of the Hast are never 
pleased with empty and hollow shows which are evanescent. As the Anglo- 
Indian press and the official class have been opposed, from the outset, to any 
substantial concessions being granted to the people: in the matter of the 
administration of their country, they have hit upon this idea to mislead the 
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o, the Parliar ont and the King-Emperor, Asvordingly, they have 
ord Ore we's promise to the Honourable Mr. Bhupendrandth Basu 
~~ to ‘accord very attentive and careful consideration to any representations 
ee oo zing ie dbaiption of some measures in connection with the Delhi Durbar 
ae v ch may at once enliven the imagination of the people and arouse enthusiasm 
and loyalty. . These Anglo-Indian journals go the length of asserting that 
pent has ‘already been conceded to the Indians is enough. This is the 
view not of the Indians but of the opponents of their elevation, viz., the 
Anglo-Indians. This is the first time since the establishment ‘of British 
‘tule that the English King comes out to India as Emperor and crores of 
‘rupees will be expended in his reception, and still the result is to be a big zero. 
Is this not most discouraging to the people? Do the Anglo-Indians take 
the Indians to be so many Vikrams and Hatams that they may not hope for 
any gain despite their. spending crores? From all that has been heard 
: ia regarding the King’s love for India we are convinced that if he were 
We acquainted with the wishes of the people and allowed a free hand, ke would not 
pal fail to take some such memorable step as would engender feelings of grateful- 
ness towards His Majesty in every nook and corner of the country. We 
trust the Liberal Government will not allow this splendid opportunity to slip 
away uselessly. [The Hind Vyay hopes that the occasion of the Durbar 
| will be marked with the granting of some inestimable boon which may make 
- - the hearts of the people leap with joy.| 
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4, The Times of India will feel a little surprised that it is not only 

the Honourable Mr. Basu, a Bengali gentleman, 
Ue Dnydn Prakdsh (40), that wants some substantial boon which would 
Bel. 21st July. appeal to the imagination of Indian rayats as a gift 
We Bs ) from their King-Emperor on the cccasion of the 
| a Delhi Durbar, but thata Muhammadan Tdlukdar too is giving vent to his 
: ) feeling in the same strain. He is so very outspoken as to suggest the can- 

cellation of the Royal visit if some such boons as are mentioned by him for 

the agricultural population of India are not in contemplation! The Oudh 
ne 'Tdlukdar has struck the right key-note in alluding to the question of effecting ° 
3 hae some salutary change in the revenue policy of Government. The peoples of the 
A Kast expect boons from their rulers. on occasions like the Coronation. These 
1 boons are not required so much for strengthening their innate loyalty as for 
Veo showing the magnanimity of the rulers. We certainly hope for a suitable 

boon to commemorate so unique an event as the forthcoming Delhi Durbar 
ae and thank the Oudh Talukdar for his plain-speaking. 


o. “ We think it is already time for the Government of India to 
Protest against the put a stop to the Allahabad Pvroneer’s doing further 
writings appearing in the Mischief through the agency of letters published 
Anglo-Indian and the in its columns from irresponsible and evil-disposed 
English Press re the persons. It was only the other day that the Pioneer 
murder of Mr. Ashe. published a letter from an Anglo-Indian corres- 
' BAe oe —s (34), pondent in which the writer blamed Lord Morley. 
a ens Senge eee for the deplorable murder of Mr. Ashe, the late 
| | | Collector of Tinnevelly, and indulged in a cowardly attack upon the 
late Secretary of State for India. Not resting content with that, the 
same paper has published another letter from an Anglo-Indian corres- 
pondent, who conceals his identity under a nom-de-plume, in which he comes 
te forward with the novel suggestion of shooting down all Indian nationalists 
| oes or rather the patriotic portion of our people who demand administrative 
} ave reforms. The writer has selected a peculiar style for his correspondence, 
Ae and has made an attempt to conceal his inhuman suggestion in sportive 
i os language. As stated by our esteemed contemporary of the Panjdbee, he 
ai, | compares the Indian administration to riding a vicious horse and charac- 
terises Lord Morley’s policy of conciliation as furious riding that has sent 
the rider to the hospital and the horse to be shot. The writer's object is 
quite plain, and we ask in all seriousness if the game indulged in by the 
Pioneer can be allowed to be*continued without any danger to public peace ? 
We eapiatioaty say no, and the sooner the Government of India took the 
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mecessary steps to puta stop to it, the better for all concerned. It is not that 
‘the Native press cannot give a tit for tat, but true to their best instincts and 
traditions they do not wish to follow the objectionable tacties of certain 
‘Anglo-Indian papers.” . 


6. “The article that appeared in the Zsmes on receipt of the news 
Indian Spectator (1) of the murder of Mr. Ashe reached India last week. 
99nd July. ’ Every one knows that the ‘situation in India’ is not 
whatone woulddesireit'to be. Butitis not clear how 
the great journal proposes to improve it. After mentioning certain incidents 
that had happened in the Courts, the article gives three reasons for the state 
of things which they are said to reveal—first, that the Bengal High Court is 
‘weak and inefficient ’; secondly, that the Courts show ‘an undue disposition 
to make the police scapegoats, and not always sufficient desire to help them 
in the performance of difficult and dangerous duties’; and thirdly, that the 
Government of India is anxious to have the country suitably whitewashed 
by the end of the year. Whether the incidents justify these conclusions or 
not, we cannot follow the article when it declares that the Government’s 
policy ‘ received the inevitable answer in the tragic murder of Mr. Ashe’. 
We must distinguish the action of the Courts from the policy of Government. 
Are the Courts to convict merely because the police have prosecuted? If 
Judges privately sympathise with the police in the difficult and dangerous 
character of their duties, is it a reason why they should publicly disregard the 
law of evidence? If the police are not able to satisfy the Courts of 
the guilt of accused persons, why should not Parliament ask for a law which 
would empower the executive Government tc incarcerate persons who are 
reported and who are believed to be dangerous? Let some one try to induce 
Parliament to countenance such a law. It is not easy to see how the 
Government of India’s clemency in a certain case could have led to the | ae 
Tinnevelly murder.” i 
: 


7. Itis very regrettable that murders of C.I. D. Officers, approvers 
and prosecution witnesses do not yet cease in Bengal. 
It is an important question as to whence political 
dacoits and murderers get arms. The Kast Bengal 
a ada ei, Mage Government firmly believes that arms are mnaliad 
arms in India. to them by classes and persons exempted from the 
Kesari (109), 18th July. provisions of the Arms Act. It has suggested that. 
the Arms Aci should be enforced without any dis- ~ ll 
tinction. Itis said and believed that the British Gov- ‘ | 
ernment makes no distinction of caste and creed in enforcing its laws. But it 
has exhibited a great partiality in dealing with arms calculated to inspire self- 
confidence and powers of self-defence. All Kuropeans and Hurasians are 
exempted from the provisions of the Arms Act. Whether to disarm a nation for 
whatever cause does not mean killing its spirit for ever and whether it is not 
sheer injustice to keep the majority of the people disarmed and exempt a parti- 
cular community from the Arms Act are points worth consideration. But we 
do not deal with them at present. Indians who are exempted from the Arms 
Act take great care of their arms, as they are mostly titled men and officers. 
We are of opinion that low class Europeans and Hurasians take advantage 
of the exemption granted to them and deal surreptitiously in arms. If the 
proposals of the East Bengal Government approved as they are by the 
Chamber of Commerce and European planters are adopted by Government, 
they would do away with the undesirable distinctions observed between 
Indians and Europeans. But would there be impartiality in enforcing the 
provisions of the Arms Act? Who will guarantee that Kuropeans will not get 
exemption as a rule and high class Hindus will not be refused licenses ? Some 
partiality is bound to be shown in giving exemptions. If low class Kuropeans 
are not allowed to possess arms, trade on the sly in arms may be stopped. 
But with all this fuss are anarchist murders and dacoities likely to be 
entirely stopped? Evidence was given in the Nasik case that arms are 
smuggled into India by anarchists. It would be a. good thing if sucha 
smuggling is entirely stopped. Bat the suggestions of the Hast Bengal 
Government do not at all touch this side of the questior. 
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Comments on the pro- 
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said ‘that from an early date Indien gentlemen will be eligible 
ee pres ay ribbed Peanuletcins bearing the same rank and position 
| 7 las ag hitherto bestowed on British officers, and 
at it will be open equally to Englishmen and 
pag Indians to rise to high position and rank in the 
cee aR 19th July, Indian Army of His Majesty the King-Emperor. 


© Phe eee We hope the news is not incorrect. This intended 


step ‘forward will in our opinion go a great way towards cementing the bonds 
of love and good feeling between the rulers and the ruled and will thus make 
he British rule in India more stable and enduring. The refusal on the part 
of the British to admit Indians to Commissions in the Army implies want of 
confidence i in the loyalty of the Indians to the Throne. If this sinister bar 
is removed, the Indians will look up to the British with all the more loving- 
ness and loyalty. seeeseee- Surely the Mess of both British and Indian officers 


should be the same under the new state of things so that they may under- 


stand each other properly and thus work as friends in the discharge of 
common duty to their Sovereign. We do not like the idea that the Indian 
officers should have a Mess of their own. In a regiment all officers should 
live, move and work together, in order to produce the desired efficiency 
thereof. But this is after all a matter of detail. The question is whether 
the Indians are going to have the boon as is stated by a Service journal. 
There will be a great disappointment among the Indians if an announce- 
ment about the status of Indians in the Indian Army is not made. This 
journal assures us that such an announcement will be made at the Delhi 
Coronation Durbar. We hope it will be........... The effects of such achange, 
if it comes true, will undoubtedly be wide and far-reaching.” 


9. The report that the King-Emperor will make an announcement 
at the Delhi Durbar admitting Indians to the Com- 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), missioned ranks in the Indian Army on an equal meta 
14th July. with the British is being hailed with delight as 
| . fitting reward of the loyalty and valour of the 
Indians. The Indian Officer has shown himself second to none in.valour and the 
disadvantages under which he has had to labour in spite of his approved merit 
could be explained only on the ground ot colour prejudice. We are glad that 
the Indian Military officer will receive his due in the near future. We do not 
think that Indian officers not being aole to mess with English officers will offer 
any hindrance to the fostering of the spirit of comradeship among them, as 
made out by some of the Anglo-Indian papers. Indians in the Civil Service 
have shown themselves the equals of Kuropeans in administrative capacity 
and if Indian officers are properly trained, they would gradually be able to 
independently command regiments, though in the beginning it would be 
necessary to place them under the direction of British officers. 


10. The Transvaal Government want to pass a new law called the 
Municipal Council Ordinance, in which severe and 
wo in South humiliating restrictions will be laid against the 
C8, Asiatics. By this law an attempt is made to 
wee (28), prevent Indians from entering into competition with 
white traders. They are to be made to reside in 
parts set apart for them. Severe restrictions will be laid upon the Asiatics in 
the matter of service ; and what is most objectionable is that the Municipal 
Couneil will be given the sole power of giving trading licenses. General 
Smutts must not be unaware of this law; so we have reason to be anxious ag 
to how the provisions of the settlement made by General Smutts will be 
fulfilled. The British Indian Association of Transvaal has already protested 
against the law. Unless the Transvaal Government relents, the days of the 
remaining Indian settlers are numbered. 


11. Referring to an incident reported from South Africa in which an 
Indian passenger in a Railway buffet-room wag 
refused to be served with acup of coffee on the 

Indu Prakdsh (42), 21st ground that Europeans did not like tosee Indiang 
July. ; in the room, the Indu Prakdsh remarks :—We make a 
. . present of the incident to the Universal Races Congregs 
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that is shortly to assemble in London. It affords a fresh proof of the manner 
in which a colour prejudice blinds the good sense of the people of South Africa, 
Not to speak of equal political rights, an Indian British subject is refused 
even a cup of tea on a railway station on the ground that Europeans do not 
relish his presence in the refreshment room! The disabilities of the Indians 
in South Africa may be removed by law, but laws cannot descend to such 
details as the serving of refreshments to Indians on the railway station. 
The Christian virtue of loving one’s neighbour is sadly at discount in South 
Africa and unless the moral nature of its inhabitants undergoes a radical 
change, which is an impossibility, there is no likelihood of Indians receiving 
good treatment in that country. 


12. The District Magistrate of Dacca has issued a parwdna regulating 
| the conduct of Chowkidars and Duffadars in the 
Comments on certain district regarding dacoits and dacoities. It begins 
orders issued by the with a statement that they have not done their duty 
 seoamagy ac agg ene = hitherto and that henceforward they should 
1 ea Police. Siesta es implicitly follow the directions given. It directs 
Kesari (109), 18th July, that Chowkidars should be on the look-out for Bhadra 
) logs dressed in brown boots, shirts and paijamas and 
that they should find out whether anybody in their jurisdiction has any 
connection with the suspects. The parwdna affords ample scope for the 
ignorant Chowkidars to wreak their private vengeance and add to their 
income. The District Magistrate has also ordered the Chowkidars to beat 
kerosine tins as a signal of danger. It means that the budmash may safely 
lure the people by beating the kerosine tins in one direction and leave the 
rest of the tract to be looted. The District Magistrate has shown want of 
commonsense in him by issuing these instructions. Detective skill is quite 
different from mere strictness. 


13. The Palghat Municipality affair is being discussed everywhere in the 
Madras Presidency. The said Municipalit 
_ The Palghat (Madras) 4 ¢ollege, and Wevarcment and the Municit a a 
Municipal embroglio. iti eppeuae pailty are 
Kesari (109), 18th July. fighting over the dismissal of the Vice-Principal of 
the College. The Principal and the Vice-Principal 
were not.on good terms and the Principal got the latter dismissed by 
the Municipal Chairman. But he was reinstated by a majority votes of the 
Municipality. The Madras Government itself interfered in the matter and 
tried to silence the Municipality. The Councillors who had asked for retain- 
ing the services of the Vice-Principal were served with a notice requiring 
them to show cause why their names should not be removed from the list of 
members. The Vice-Principal in the meanwhile resigned and the majority 
of members was in favour of accepting his resignation. But the Chairman 
was insistent on the point of dismissal and six members left the Municipality 
without voting onthe proposal. A mass meeting is to be held in the Madras 
Town Hall to protest against the autocratic attitude of the Madras Govern- 
ment. Municipalities and Boards constitute our local self-government and 
of late their powers have been enlarged. If Government are going to inter- 


fere with. them in the minor matters like dismissing or retaining Municipal 


servants, we will have to say that our local self-government is worthless. 


14. “Inthe weighty and instructive speech which His Excellency the 
Comments on His Governor made at the Poona Agricultural College 
pec: poss the Governor’s /ast week, the Indian politician will find a hint on 
speech at the opening of which he will perhaps not be slow to act, if he hag 
the Poona Agricultural not already acted upon it. ‘If I were an Indian 


College Buildings. politician ’, said His Excellency, ‘I should worry 
Indian Spectator (7), Government in season and out of it to spend more 
22nd July. money upon the improvement of agriculture and the 


acquisition and spread of knowledge.’ There is no doubt about the utility 
and urgency of agricultural improvement; the only question is whether, if the 
Indian politician asks out of season that more money should be spent on this 
or any other object, the Government will not plead want of funds.” 
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Indian: ikiaiat is, we Chisk: no less conscious of the value 
Siker dita C1 a c 8a “Of ‘growing ‘two blades of grass where one grows, 
co ee atid two grains of corn wh ere one grows, than His 
oo cl ga aa Excellency. But he is more anxious that the Indian 
af aa 8 hall secure 4't6 5 himself more of the profits of the produce of the soil 
‘at ‘present’ ie does........... If the Indian politician has directed his 
bad rts to save the Indian peasant from the frequent and growing inroads upon 
‘the produce of his land which have been made in the form of land tax and 
me, new settlements, he is as good a friend of the ryot, if not more useful, as he 
| who tries to increase the produce of the soil. “The Indian politician can 
Lie : thus stand the charge of laches towards agricultural improvement, which 
His Excellency so politely makes*against him in his speech. If the Indian 
‘politician, who is only one of the mass of strugglers for better things all 
round, can plausibly be charged as His Excellency would seem to do, with 
He Sndifference towards the improvement of agriculture, much more heavily does 
the same charge fall on the head of the Government for their gravely culpable 
negligence all these years they have been governing India. The culpability 
of the Government would appear to be simply enormous when we reflect that 
‘during all these years there have been hardly any institutions for agricultural 
‘education worth the name in the whole of India except the Poona Agricul- 
tural College and the Pusa Institute. With all the machinery of State and 
with ample resources in their hands, Government could do so little for the 
cause of agricultural education! It may be, however, said that if Govern- 
ment have not done what they ought to have done to improve agriculture, 
the ryot should certainly have moved his hands and feet to make two blades 
-grow in place of one. But the charge would seem to have no force when we 
refiect upon the economic position of the agriculturist. That position can be 
Del ‘put forth in one word, viz., poverty. The land tenure systems in India, 
Hie ’ which have been undergoing changes since the days of the Hast India 
a Company, have contributed a very large share to keeping the Indian ryot in 
poverty. The system of land taxation followed by the Government in India 
| has told greatly on the sinews of the agriculturist. The history of land tax 
be in India since the dawn of British rule is one Jong account of how successive 
attempts have been made to take from the ryot as much as possible.......... 
A contributory reason of the utter helplessness of the ryot was the decay, the 
absence of manufacturing industries. It is true that cultivation has largely 
increased under-the peace and security assured by British rule. But no one 
familiar with the inner life of the cultivators will say that the extension of 
cultivation has made the nation more prosperous and the agriculturist more 
resourceful. In times of famine what the peasant lacks is not food grains— 
they are abundant and conveyed with more ease by better communication—but. 
the money, the resources wherewith to buy them. There is no question as to. 
the fact of our poverty. The late Mr. Ranade, for whom His Excellency 
has much respect, said :—' The existence of this poverty needs no demonstra- 
‘tion. We need only walk through our streets and study the most superficial 
aspects of our economic situation, and the fact forces itself upon us that we are 
a people of little resources. Many millions among us scarcely earn a couple 
of annas a day, many millions more are always underfed, and live on the 
borderland of famine and slow death into which the failure of a single 
monsoon precipitates them.’ As for the large exports of our agricultural 
prodtice. with which His Excellency tried to tickle our fancy, let Mr. Ranade 
again speak :—‘ It is not an unmixed good, when that increase (of exports and 
imports) shows that we are only perfecting ourselves in the faculty of growing 
raw produce and are forgetting by disuse the skill and the wealth of 
resources which manufacturing and industrial activity brings in its train.’ 
Labouring under these conditions, the Indian peasant who finds it a trying 
(= thing to make both ends meet from year to year can hardly be expected to. 
ig: make large investment for agricultural improvement out of his meagre gains. 
a. Continual bad years, poverty and imprudence have plunged him into heavy 
debts. and Government themselves seem to be aware of this state of things. 
from the encouragement they are giving to movements like that of Co- 
“Operation. What is required is, however, greater relief than that doled out at. 
ee both by lightening the burden on the soil and by lifting up the 


yee 


improvement must.be only.a mere dream of the distant. future. But working 


of our agriculture, in making attempts to make it intensive as well as exten- 


sive, we must not lose sight of the material as well moral and politieal. 


advantages of industry and manufactures as well, The power of initiation, 


the power of organisation and the power of joint action which is the soul af. 


public life are fostered more in manufacturing and industrial than in 
agricultural countries. There ought to be a co-ordination between agriculture 
and manufacture in a country in order to promote its progress.in all-round 
directions.”’ 


16. Commenting on His Excellency Sir George Clarke’s speech while 
ae “a opening the new buildings of the Agricultural College 
ge ae: Fa at Poona the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—His Excel- 
shed (98), 20th July; lency seems to mean that Indian politicians have 
Bombay Samdchdr (65), 00% paid any adequate attention to the subject of 
22nd July. agriculture. We submit, however, that the greatest 
problem concerning the develonment of agriculture 
in this country relates to irrigation works and next in rank come the questions 
of agricultural and commercial education. Resolutions have repeatedly been 
passed on the former subject by the Indian National Congress, but they have not 
been accorded the attention they deserve. As regards the latter, the Govern- 
ment have declared their inability to attend to its needs. Considering the 
fact that Government income is mainly derived from land, it can be said that 
very little has been done by the British Government in developing agriculture 
in the country. For this no blame attaches: to the local authorities. 
The arrangements made at the College to impart the necessary knowledge 
in Marathi and to extend that system to other vernaculars are indeed 
worthy of praise. While acknowledging our gratefulness to His Excellency 
for his efforts towards the spread of the knowledge of agriculture among 
the people, we can hardly subscribe to the views he has given expression 
to affecting the general agricultural problem ot the country. We do not hold 
that the number of agricultural labourers is going down. All that is required 
to be done for the elevation of the agriculturists is to effect radical reforms 
in the land revenue policy of Government and to devise means for the 
spread of knowledge among the cultivating classes. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
gratefully acknowledges the increased attention that has been devoted to the 
subject of agriculture by the Government. of India, and adverting to His 
Excellency’s observation as to what he would do if he was an Indian 
politician, the paper hopes that the Honourable the non-official members 
of Council will not hesitate to act up to His Excellency’s suggestion. The 
Bombay Samdchdr remarks that the learned and sympathetic speech of 
His Excellency deserves thoughtful consideration at the hands of patriotic 
Indians and trusts that a liberal response will be given to Sir George Clarke’s 
appeal for funds for much-needed works. | 


17. “ We must thank most heartily the Government of our bora | 
. and the indefatigable Dr. Mann for the splendi 

Joe Bee ae (95), See development of the Agricultural College, of which 

ih aes the buildings were declared open with befitting éclat 
at Poona on last Tuesday. The importance: of the College and the B. Ag. 
decree for which it will train up students, the special schools attached to it 
for the benefit of the higher and the lower agricultural classes, its research 
and experiment departments, cannot possibly fail to be duly appreciated and 
we can assure His Excellency the Governor that all Indian politicians appre- 
ciate in full the benefits India will receive from a well conceived system of 
agricultural instruction and agricultural improvement worked there-through. 
If they urge upon Government special efforts to encourage manufacturing 
industries, they do not wish that it should be at the cost of the agricultural. 
What they want is an even development of the industrial life of the country. 
seeeeeeee There is one point more we should like to emphasise, whilst dealing 


with this subject of the improvement of Indian agriculture........... Let us 


not forget that agricultural experts, educated farmers and enlightened culti- 
CON 352—d 


ryot.from hia. indebtedness. Until this is. done, ‘all: hope of: agricultural: 
for: agricultural: reform alone would not da. In thinking of the improvement 
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rs won't together be abl to 6 grow two ‘blades where’ one grows, under: 8: 
m ofdand tenuré, ‘where @ State landlord continues to be so chary of. 
“like fixity “of pean or fixity of rent—of giving any legal: 


: Pe ee ce protection against:the tax-collector’s encroachments.........; . It is the magic 
OS as at of or eck thet ecieserte rocks into gardens. ‘T'he Government of India,.- 
) ae aa ae ee, from rovince to province is circumscribing ahd almost rooting out. 


8: p of the farmers!!! What else are the land inalienation acts ?”’. 


‘18. -We do not know’ how far itis true that the Governor- designate of ' 

| : Madras intends taking up an Indian as his Private. 

‘“tntiéos as ~ Private Secretary. But if, ‘after the admission of Indians 
Becretaries. to a into the Council of the Secretary of State as well as 


ia eas Q 4), 16th into the Imperial and Provincial Councils, a Gover- 
So July. irae nor takes such a bold step we shall not be ‘touch sur- 


. prised. ‘The duties devolving on a Private Secretary 
to a Governor are indeed difficult, but if. he is well disposed, he has great’ 
opportunities of doing good to the people. As stated by the Oriental Review, 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke once thought of appointing an Indian as 
his’ Private Secretary, but lacked the necessary courage to take the initiative. 
The publication of a rumour 7e the Madras appointment referred to above has. 
caused a flutter among the Anglo-Indians according to whom the step is a 
revolutionary one.. They are afraid of losing a good appointment hitherto 
| reserved for an Anglo-Indian. They cannot advance any other argument 
hte as ‘the Indians have fully shown their. worth and capability in the executive 
i and other departments. Much importance is attached to the post of Private 
Vea Secretary because if an Indian is there he would impose upon the Governor 
| ia the Indian point of view and -prevent His Excellency from being easily. 
Tt oe influenced by Anglo-Indian officers. If the Govervor-designate of Madras is. 
| courageous enough to make. the appointment of an Indian as his Private 
Secretary, the event will be an epoch-making one. 


| pe ae ae matter of great satisfaction to learn that the Central Bank 
t) ae | : for assisting Co-operative Credit Societies will begin 
a The establishment of a its operations from the next montn. ‘The existing 


f Central Bank to finance (€o.operative Credit Societies have been very useful 
i Co-operative Credit Socie- 


le bi in meeting the current wants of the agriculturists, 
it  Dnydn Prakdsh (A0), but they could not do much in the way of relieving 
_ 15th July; Kalpatary them of their old high-interest debts for want of 
(107), 16th July. sufficient capital. It is hoped that the projected 
Central Bank will come to the help of the Co-opera- 
ia tive Credit Societies and supplying them with the necessary funds halp them 
ue in the solution of the pressing question of the day, viz., the relief of agricultural 
Niet indebtédness in the country. The -question we admit is a difficult one, and 
practically insoluble without the assistance of Government, but with the 
establishment of the Central Bank, the task of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies in the matter has been simplified to a considerable extent. It is 
: i re Sir George Clarke’s practical sympathy with the people that has enabled the 
bis ‘ Honourable Sir Vithaldis Thakersey to carry out his beneficent plan of 
Mi having a Central Bank. [The Kalpataru also welcomes the establishment 
of the Central Bank and remarks :—'l'hat the spread of the co-operative credit 
movement in India is due solely to the help that Government has been render- 
ing inthe matter must be admitted on all hands. The reason why our 
educated men have not been able to take a leading part in the inovement is to 
be found in the suspicious attitude of the governors and the governed towards 
each other in this country owing to racial differences—an attitude which has. 
been the cause of much misunderstanding a3 in the case of the temperance 
: enter In the matterof the new Central Bank, Government has been obliged 
to guarantee interest at 4 per cent. per annum. It seems rather strange that. 
people who have willingly locked up a capital of nearly twenty-five crores in 
iL: oo Postal Banks on a lower rate of interest should not be prepared to advance money 
| ee oe to the Central Bank even ata higher rate of interest than that guaranteed 
ae ee by Government. This want of confidence amongst ourselves can be traced. 
to. British laws like the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act which have taught 
the: people how to defraud their creditors, It is a remarkable fact that. 


: > 


ment have had to agree to declare the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act in- 


applicable to them. This step will doubtless lead to the re-establishment of. 


the old relations of confidence between money-lenders and agriculturists and 
Government being thus relieved of the responsibility they are now required to 
assume, it is hoped, that Co-operative Credit Societies will at no distant date 
justify their existence as voluntary institutions free from any outside control.| 


20. A Kelshi (Ratnagiri) correspondent of the Bakul reiterates the. 

; i complaints (vide paragraph 25 of Weekly Report 

_ Alleged destruction of No, 27) about the destruction of local garden 
garden produce by mon- yroduce by troops of monkeys and requests the 


"hte oe, veth Joly. authorities to take steps to put a stop to the 
ee "nuisance. : 


41. A Kelshi (Ratnigiri) correspondent of the Bakwl repeats the 


Suggestion for the deputation of a suggestion (vide paragraph 34 of Weekly 
medical officer to Kelshi (Ratnagiri) Report No. 27) for the deputation of a 


to inoculate the people of the place. smoediea] officer to the place to inoculate 


Bakul (90), 16th July. 
akut (00) a people as plague has reappeared there. 


22. Inspite of the strictness of the Abkari Department and Police 
" Officers, and the improvement made by the Govern- 
Alleged unsatisfactory ent in the law relating to cocaine, the growth of 


condition of the law relat- the evil is not arrested. No effect is produced 
ing to the sale of cocaine. 


Pray se upon those who encourage the use of cocaine. ‘This 

17th July — shows not only that the law is defective but that it 
has proved useless. While dealing with the case of. 

a man found in possession of cocaine worth half a lakh, the Fourth Presidency. 
Magistrate properly remarked that the punishment of fine laid down in the 
law is very trivial, and that above the punishment of fine the law. 
must provide that of rigorous imprisonment also. In case Government 
amend the law relating to cocaine, corporal punishment must be provided for 
young boys who help a great deal in the spread of the cocaine habit. Some- 
how or other the Magistrates must be given ample powers in the matter, so 
that the evil might be put an end to. | i. 


*23. ‘‘ We have already recorded how a telegraph peon at Seram- 
pore was sent to prison for three weeks ‘for the 
Alleged vagaries of heinous offence of asking a sahib for a couple of 
pay eed 93rd July, 22228. Now we find the Third Presidency Magis- 
wa trate at Calcutta sending to prison for a month the 
| husband and mother-in-law of a poor little girl-wife 
whose persistent cruelty to their victim culminated in branding, the child 
when examined being found to have sustained injuries over the greater part 
of her body.......... These zealous admonishers of youth were given the 
option of paying Rs. 100 if the idea of prison did not appeal to them. One 
can imagine how kind would be their treatment of their litile victim, after 
having had to pay a fine........... What hope have we of moral education 
when our Magistrates reckon two offences such as here described as practically 
equal ?”’ 


24. From the report of the public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Girgaum we see that this locality also is inhabited 

_ Alleged increase of dis- by women of bad character. ‘I'o allow such 
orderly houses in Girgaum women to carry on their business freely isa matter 
_ — localities 10 foy oreat regret as far as public morality is con- 
Bo se Samachar (65), cerned. When the attention of the officials is 
Qist July: Jém-e. “tawn to the matter, they will, we are sure, take 
Jamshed (28), 2lst July; strong steps for removing the evil. In no civilised 
Sdanj Vartamdn (36), 19th city are such women allowed to live in streets 
July. | | occupied by respectable people. Here also the 
: Police -Commissioner is given the power of not 
allowing the present state of affairs. Though the power is not so wide a3 we 
‘would desire, still no difficulty should be felt in removing the nuisance from 


Eng. cols. 
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with a view to secure the prosperity of Co-operative: Credit Societies Govern- 
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that the authorities should punish or remove only those who are found to 
get publicly in a bad manner, or against’ whom a ‘complaint is lodged by 

at are inhabited by respectable families and force. them to stay in 
2 ; ies kept apart for them. (The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—Every good 
i“ Gitizen will be of opinion that steps must necessarily be taken to remove 
— tke nuisance of bad women. Women of bad character are seen in 
oe _ Bhuleshwar, Gilder Street, Byculla and such other respectable localities. 
It is shocking that a building should have four or five rooms occupied 
by such dissolute women, when the rest'of it is in possession of respectable 
people. The Police Commissioner will, we hope, pay proper attention to 
this grievance, and ifthe power given him by law be not sufficient, he 
may demand further necessary powers for the Police. The Sdn Vartamdan 


if 2 | writes:—The present law shall have to be amended by Government, 
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ee and there is no doudt that the Police Commissioner will give necessary 
> Baa help tothe public. As forthe owners of houses they do not care to know 


what sort of effect is produced upon the surrounding localities by the presence 
of such women. The Government can do much in this matter also. If the 
Vie owners give their houses on hire to women of bad character, they should be 
ie excluded from the J. P.’s list and should not receive invitations for Govern- 


. ) ment House functions and to meetings called by the public. | 
ie 25. Continuing its protest against a play about Aurangzeb performed 
a\\ at Ahmedabad, the Polztical Bhomiyo inquires if its 
A Protest against @ play stasing has not been deemed to wound the religious 
a} on He ee being susceptibilities of the Muhammadans and contrasts 
a ‘Politieal Bhomiyo (75), the alleged dilatoriness of the authorities in the 
Tae 2ist July. case with the rapidity with which action has been 
a) ee taken to suppress any swadesht or swardjya move- 
| ment and to put a stop to the plays of KAzhak Vadh and Shivaji. 
ee [Elsewhere a correspondent appeals to the authorities to issue the necessary 
y pas injunction against the performance of the play as it is brimful of false allega- 
1 tions against Emperor Aurangzeb. Another correspondent makes a similar 

i complaint. ] | 

a 26. Refcrring to the letter summarised in paragraph 35 of Weekly 
ia: Report No. 27 of 1911, another anonymous curres- 
| oo | Alleged frauds on Gov- pondent writes to the Praja Bandhu:—* When 
| | ernment in connection permission is granted to construct a building on 
Al agent 5 gpg agricultural land in accordance with section 65 of 
Lioiedaked , aig the Land Revenue Code, it is specially provided in 
Praja Bandhu (84), the agreement made between the Government and 
1 16th July, Eng. cols. the party to whom such permission has been granted 
1 foe that he is allowed to erect a bungalow only for 
a residential purpose and the necessary out-houses, but not to build factories or 
Me ‘godowns in connection therewith. It is more than doubtful if permission 
ie to do so can be legally given by the authorities under the existing provisions 
A of the Land Revenue Code. Further, one of the clauses of the agreement 
| ae lays down that the party to whom the necessary permission is granted by 
ie Government binds himself to pay any enhanced assessment for the privilege 
| ae for a term of 50 years. But if he fails to do so within the period of three 
“ie years, is it right that the agreement should be cancelled? Ifthat is allowed, 
| one really fails to understand the necessity of such an elaborate and costly 
ei procedure of entering into a registered agreement. The interpretation put 
1) ae upon the clause provides an easy loophole to the evil-minded and the 
Mi) dishonest for escaping from the penalty of paying the enhanced assessment 
WM) 3 for as many as forty-seven years, which naturally comes up to a fairly large 
Wie. amount. That this is quite unfair is obvious on the face of it, and hence it 
are deserves the serious attention of the higher authorities........... It is quite 
are obvious that the cancelling of such an-agreement under flimsy pretexts put 
ie the Government to a heavy pecuniary loss: The ‘third point to which I wish 
' 4 ‘to draw the attention of the authorities is the necessity of granting permission 
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ti'an‘applicant, if he is a permanent, lease-holder of an agricultural plot of, 
lamd which he wishes to utilise-for non-agricultural purposes, even though. hg; 
alone signs the agreement. At present both he as. well as the registered 
occupant of the land are required to sign: the agreement. In my opinion, 
however, this is not necessary if the: former produces his registered document 
and convinces Government officers regarding his having taken the plot: of 
land in question on permanent lease from-~the owner. If Government is 
‘satisfied on this point, the owner of the land may without serious risk be 
exempted from the necessity of signing the agreement with Government, 
and even then if if be deemed necessary, Government may in order to safe- 
guard the interests of the State demand any further security from the 
permanent lease-holder.” 


*27. Referring to the recent order of the Turkish Government requiring 
Indian pilgrims to Mecca to have their passports 
he Hajis and the vise’d by the Turkish Consul, the Punch Bahddur 
Turkish Consul-General’s writes:—We appeal to the Commissioner of Police 
anoiti endorsing thelr > relieve the pilgrims to Mecca from the burden 
Punch Bahddur (148), of the fees, which now they are bound to pay to the 
24th July. ° Turkish Consul-General to have their passports 
vised by him. ‘The British Government has been 
kind to the Hajis and has always tried to remove all obstacles in their way 
with a view to facilitate their voyage to Mecca. ‘The Commissioner of 
Police too, who has the interests of the pilgrims at heart, has been trying to 
see that the pilgrims are not harassed in any way by any additional expenses 
imposed upon them. While a Christian power has been so considerate towards 
these pilgrims, is it not surprising that a Muhammadan power like the 
Turkish Government should exact a fee from them for endorsing their passports ? 
It will be extremely difficult for the majority of the pilgrims to pay this 
tax; for, with the exception of a few, they are generally poor and it is with 
great difficulty that they manage for the expenses of their voyage and some 
of them have not money sufficient even for their return journey. We appeal, 
under such circumstances, to the Commissioner of Police, who has been 
so kind to the pilgrims, to take steps to relieve them from this new impost. 


28. “One would think that a highly auspicious occasion like that of 

the Coronation of His Majesty King George VY, now 

_Alleged invidious dis- gloriously reigning, would be the last on which 
tinction made between the an invidious and galling distinction between Hindus 
_Hinduand the Muham- and Muhammadans would be made by any respon- 


noel tee ll pe sible officer of Government. Yet what a corres- 


the Coronation day. pondent from Karachi tells us would appear to show 
Sind Journal (17), 13th that the Police authorities there have either bungled 
July. badly over the business or deliberately acted con- 


trary to the spirit of peace and harmony which 
became the occasion. Up to the noon of the great day, it appears, Hindus 
as well as Muhammadans who are employed in the Karachi Police force, 
whether as Inspectors or Constables, were on duty asin the ordinary course, 
but thereafter up to the morning of the next day, ‘most of tae Muham- 
madans, if not all,’ were off duty, and ‘most of the Hindus, if not all’ 
were on duty, not only on their own account, but on behalf as well 
of the Muhammadans relieved! ‘The object of thus relieving the Muham- 
madans was to enable them to say their Coronation mamaz for the 
King-Emperor and to make a loyal demonstration in honour of the occa- 
sion. Agreeably to this intention the Muhammadan Sub-Inspectors and 
Constables met at head-quarters and had adinner, supplemented by the 
unspeakable (so-called) nautch girl amusing them by her histrionic perfor- 
mances. Nor did race favouritism stop here. According to the information 
of our correspondent (who speaks under correction and we ourselves can go 
no further than that) this wrongly-termed celebration of the ever memorabie 
. 22nd of June 1911 was not at the expense of those who got up and enjoyed 
the ¢amasha but at the expense of the Police Garden Fund to which we 
suppose Government contribute something and which no doubt is for the 
‘benefit of the general force. ‘he fact, if true, aggravates the affair we are 
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‘as they have been r peeaenied to ue, the Karichi Police anthorities have 

_ done a great disservice to the King-Emperor and the cause of universal 

~ Joyalty. on ties 4 ey. day when everybody | of whatever caste or “creed was 
bent ‘upon honouring and serving the King.” 


29, « Without commenting upon the merits of individual aspirants, 

a “we may take this opportunity of saying that the 
Ina avisability of  appoint- appointment of Muhammadan B.A., LL.B.’ 8, either 
ing inexperienced fresh from the College or after a short and nominal 
Muhammadans as Sub- practice at the Bar where they had not a single 


swage to Th Sth July important case to conduct, to a post of 4 Sub-Judge 

Eng. cols. ’ ora Resident Magistrate is detrimental to the effi- 

ae ciency of the public service and the judiciary. 
ae There is a salutary rale that no person should be appointed as a Sub-Judge 
|} oa unless he has 5 years’ practice at the Bar (in a District Court) and is otherwise 


qualified. This rule had a good effect on the material drawn into service....... , 
ee But when a graduate, who has read for his LL.B. rudiments of Civil law but 
Ba) is a stranger to procedure and its principles, is pitchforked into a Sub-Judge’s 
Eee post, experience has shown that. he is a novice in appreciating evidence or 
understanding intricate questions of law and fact that arise in every civil 
matter. ‘he appointment of a Joint Sub-Judge at Sukkur was one instance 
al ee of this kind. A fresh man from Naushahro Feroz, who had very little civil 
Ve practice, was appointed within a year to succeed a Sub-Judge at Mehar ; and 
Te he is now appointed Resident Magistrate of Jacobabad. But, why are all 
Bai rules, tacit or express, omitted in the case of Muhammadans? ‘There are 
i many Hindus, B.A., LL.B.’s, fully qualified by examinations, experience and 
length of practice to fill these places with credit; and yet the service and the 


‘A eae public are to suffer to afford what amounts to a training ground for a fresh 

a -man—a Muhammadan.” 

vt | 80. ‘While the Bombay Government have asked the Deccan Moslem 

(pg sia League to supply names of Muhammadans qualified 

a a ‘Sea against prefer- for Government service, the Sind Muhammadan 
ie ence being given " to Association nas also, possibly at the instance of the 


ie Muhammadans in Sind Bombay Government, been requested by the Com- 


in the public service. missioner in Sind to furnish similar lists, and the 
; Sind Journal (17), 13th various Anjuman-e-Islam have been eagerly engaged 
i ‘July. in finding out and completing the needed information. 


Ah We have not the least objection, nay we shall only 
Ha rejoice, if qualified Muhammadans are admitted more largely into Government 
WE a offices, because we know that it will not only induce our Muhammadan brethren 
||) ao to take more kindly to education and thus as a body raise them higherin the scale 
1 of civilisation, but that it will help the building up of the larger national life. 
But we feelit our duty to emphatically protest and warn Government against 
: ‘ one thing, vzz., that preference should not, to any large extent at least, be 
ERE given to poorly qualified men over men of superior attainments, and further 
ee f that anxiety for the advancement of Muhammadans should not lead to positive 
oi. unfairness to the Hindus who have been spending so much time, money and 
energy in qualifying themselves for Government. service........... We doubt if 
there is a single Matric or School Final (English) passed Muhammadan in Sind 
who is without employment now, while on the other hand there are lots of 
Hindus, not only of these qualifications but of far higher ones—B.A.’s, M.A.’s 
and LL.B.’s. We are simply rotting and pining away, because preference is 
given to Muhammadans of inferior attainments, as witness recent appoint- 
ments to the rank of Sub-Judges, Resident Magistrat es and Deputy Collectors, 
not to speak of the lower grades.......... We are sure the lists which the 
Sind Muhammadan Anjumans are going to send will oaly contain the 
“names—with perhaps a.very few exceptions—of meu who have passed no 
more than the Vernacular School Final test. Of such men ths Hindus can 
show an equally large, if not a much larger, number, who are sitting idle, and 
want work, but besides these there are, as we said, also many young Hindus 
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without employment who have far higher attainments........... While we 
have thus thought it necessary to vindicate just principles, we cannot 
conclude this article without a necessary warning to our Hindu brethren not 
to make Government service the be-all and end-all of their life, but go in for 


such cducation as will fit them for other work than for the present rather - 


barren degrees in Arts and Law.” 
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Legislation. 


1. In continuation of its last article on compulsory primary education 
(vide paragraph No. 23 of Weekly Report No. 28 

oon a Dye tae pa of 1911) the Kesart writes :—'The amount spent by 
compulsory Education Government on primary education appears to be big in 
Bill. | itself and the Government of India also deal out 
Kesari (109); 18th July. special grants now and then. Butif we bear in mind 
the extent, revenue and taxes of the country, we will 

find that Government are not spending their quota on primary education ; 
in fact they are remiss in their duties. We will not be surprised in such cir- 
cumstances if Government are found unwilling to bind themselves to guarantee 
4 of the expenditure on primary education. We may take for granted that Gov- 
ernment will oppose the Elementary Education Bill, as generally Government 
officials oppose the principle of compulsion, whenever it is discussed. The 
Municipalities have supported the Elementary Education Bill. The Boards 
are not so enthusiastic about it, as they are more or less under official control. 
People are willing to tax themselves a little in order to spread primary 
education. Government, however, will not support the Bill, being afraid of 
paying their share of expenditure. The Education Commission found that both 
Government andthe Municipalities were remiss in their duties regarding primary 
education. Since then Municipalities have increased their expenditure on 
primary education. Poona which used to spend in 1884 Rs. 5,000 now spends 
Rs. 34,000 on primary education bBut-Government do not. pay their 50 per 
cent. grant annually to the Municipalities. The expenditure goes on increasing 
every year, but the Government grant is fixed quinquennially. For the first 
four years of the period, the Municipalities have naturally to pay more than 
Government. In spite of the contract to revise grants often, Government 
have not found the time to make a new grant since 1902. They still pay 
according to the old scale, whereas the Poona Municipality is spending every 
year moré and more on primary education. It is creditable to the Poona 
Municipality that it spent more. But it does not in any way lessen the 
responsibility of Government to pay full grant. The same difference would 
have been found in regard to Local Board schools, but these Boards do not 
care to start schools, when they are short of funds. People will naturally 
hold back, if Government think of imposing all the increased expenditure, 
necessitated by the spread of education, altogether on them. Primary 
education may be spread without raising new cesses. Indigenous schools 
may be encouraged, instead of starting Government schools. ‘he former 
will no doubt suffer in comparison with the latter. But something is better 
than nothing. We approve in this connection of the recent Resolution of 
Government sub-dividing primary schools into rural and full primary schools. 


Education. 


*32. ‘‘ Lord Curzon succeeded in his desire to deprive ihe Indian Uni- 
versities of. whatever independence they possessed 

anaes Mba: Soke by reconstituting them on an official basis. The 
bay University ve the B.A. Consequences of the step taken by him had been 
curriculum and the recent clearly foreseen by educated Indians, and the expe- 
discussion in the Senate. rience of the last few years has shown that they 
__ Gujarati (24), 28rd have become departments of the Government domi- 
July, Eng. cols. ~nated by the Director of Public Instruction. He is 
the spokesman of the views of the Government and is naturally able to easily 


influence the views and votes of many of the nominated Fellows. It is very 


interesting to observe how an educationist, who, as Professor or Principal of 
the foremost Government College in the Presidency, held one set of views or 
never thought it necessary to revolutionise the University curriculum because 
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" fadical shetives: 1 in response to views 
by | ROD GY pire ve Jt was no less an instructive pheno- 
non to note how official Fellows, ‘some of whom are his subordinates, 
rae” appre Meret ot Hie: donipto mise propo ged. ‘by the Honourable Mr. Sharp last 
Hn ee. Oa Chee and accepted by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and others that English 
ee ee: history should be a second compulsory subject for the B.A. Examination. It 
‘was because of this compromise that the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and others 
Withdrew their amendments. But now that His Excellency the Governor 
has expressed his disapproval of the compromise nearly eight months after 
the settlement was arrived at, the Honourable Mr. Sharp has readily come 
forward with proposals to give effect to the views held in high quarters! His 
main proposal is to render the study of mathematics or a classical language 
éompulsory, instead of English history, along with that of English. The amend- 
ment of Mr.-Natarajan, which was not sentin until after the publication of 
the Government Communique, is also based upon the!principle of excluding the 
study of English history from the compulsory course and relegating all 
subjects except English to the optional group. When it was pointed out 
Hi what was known to everybody except to the Governor in Council and to the 
Pia Director of Public Instruction that the study of mathematics anda second 
ai | language also lends itself to cram just as history is supposed to do, there is 
As now 4 disposition on the part of the authorities to have only one compulsory 
ih ie subject, and that ie English and to relegate all other subjects to the optional 
Nie i] | group. It appears that the Director of Public Instruction has instructions to 
a | accept Mr. Natarajan’s amendment and it would once more be a very instruc- 
A i) tive phenomenon to observe whether the official Fellows fall in with the latest 
a | development of gubernatorial opinion, or the earlier one as was embodied in 
i the Honourable Mr. Sharp’s amendment. The process of transformation of 
mit | the attitude of many of the official and officialised Fellows can be easily traced 
rt and defined. What are the latest views of His Excellency the Governor ? 
wil Whatever they may be, they now become the views of the Director of Public . 

be gli | Instruction, whatever his own may have been eight months ago.......... We 
aa 3, venture to submit with due deference to His Excellency that if he had 
been as profound a student of constitutional history as he is of certain 
ae ie branches of science, he would not nave treated the University in the 
qe way he has, or thrown overboard the Director of Public Instruction, thus 
a creating a situation which is most humiliating to contemplate. Those, who 
bai sneer at constitutionalism with an air of superior wisdom and impartiality, 
ae : _ are also open to the same criticism. They fail to realise that constitutional 
id rights, constitutional procedure and constitutional independence sre no empty 
ie phrases. They have a living and deep meaning at any rate with men of the 
type of the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah whc has all along strenuously fought 
for the constitutional rights and independence of the Municipal Corporation 
ia and the Bombay University........... ‘The Government have eighty nominees 
Mi ii of their own out of, the hundred Fellows who constitute the Senate. The 
a | . Director of Public Instruction, who is the bighest educational adviser 
et | of Government, wields a powerful voice in the deliberations of that body 
fe owing mainly to his official position. Have Government no confidence in 
ie their own nominees selected for their educational qualifications? If they 
i. : have not, they condemn their own system of nomination. If they have, let 
i them be given unfettered liberty to form their own judgment, and let the 
i decision of the Senate’ so arrived at bs considered and then accepted or 
a rejected by Government. They would be perfectly within their rights in 
+e | ‘doing-so. Government will, no doubt, undertake a serious responsibility in 
Lae ‘modifying or rejecting such a decision, but all the same they have the 
ADI constitutional and legal right to do so. But for them to interfere in the 
qi ‘Way they have done is highly objectionable and fatal -to the exercise of 
if ‘independent judgment on the part of most of the official Fellows and 
ik ‘other nominees of Government, especially in view of the fact, now publicly 
ee ‘admitted, that Government have after eight months forced the Director of 
‘Public Instruction to go back upon the understanding that was arrived at in 
‘Obtober between him on the one~hand and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale on 
‘the’ ottiet-as eh oad the retention of ane sete? as a second compulsory 
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gubject. What would have been said of the breach of such a compact on the 
of.a' private individual need not be pointed out. What moral is to be 

awn from such a breach on the present occasion we do not propose to 
discuss. The subject is altogether unpleasant and we frankly confess that wé 
never expected such a situation to arise at least under the regime of His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke. We were not a little surprised when His 
Excellency condemned the present curriculum in a sweeping manner on two 
or three occasions, forgetting that some respect was due to his predecessors and 
the great educationists who have so loug moulded the destinies of this Univer- 
sity. His sweeping condemnation naturally provoked the query whether a 
scientist, however eminent and high placed, is at liberty to setup his own views 
as the final authority in branches of knowledge or in the regulation of courses 
in other than the domain of science. Would it not have been proper for him to 
express his own views to his chief educational adviser and leave him and the 
Senate on which there are 80 nominees of Government to come-to a final 
conclusion without trying to dominate their judgment in the way now 
adopted ? Was it fair to the Honourable Mr. Sharp and those who accepted 
the compromise in October last, and was it dignified to have thrown him over- 
board and forced his hands? Was it statesmanlike to virtually dictate to the 
Fellows what they were expected to do by His Excellency the Governor in. 
Council? Is not the letter of Government directly calculated to demora- 
lise the Senate by depriving the Fellows of their right to judge of the subject 
in controversy, unfettered by influences which as ordinary human beings 
many of them dare not resist ? Apart from the propriety of issuing a whip 
to certain Fellows, is the moral atmosphere created by the action of Govern-. 
ment in the Senate congenial to the exercise of free and unfettered judgment. 
on the part of the official or nominated Fellows ? Let those who sneer 
at constitutionalism in their cbaracteristically supercilious fashion say 
whether inthe midst of such atmosphere fair and impartial consideration: 
of the subject under discussion on its merits is possible? In answering 
this question in a dispassionate spirit they will perhaps be able to 
appreciate the all-reaching importance of constitutional procedure and 
constitutional safeguards. It is well-known that an acting professor of 
history, who had been a lecturer on that subject for so many years in no less 
than three colleges, has not been re-appointed and an inexperienced 
gentleman appointed in his stead. If our information is correct, what is the 
significance of this incident which is being much discussed in private circles ? 
We should be glad if the rumours in this connection prove quite unfounded. 
But it is none the less unfortunate that such reports should go abroad. The 


adoption of unconstitutional procedure is’ brought about by certain in-. 


fluences behind, and how those influences, however innocent or well-meaning 
im themselves, develop and assert themselves in’ objectionable forms is. 
illustrated by the issue of a whip to. certain selected Fellows of the. 
University. - This disclosure came upon many Fellows as a surprise, and the 
Honourable Mr. Sharp’s defence was astill greater surprise. We do not wish 
to speak about him in harsh or severe language. He is too simple an official 
to play successfully the rdle of a clever and inventive diplomat and has him- 
self been placed by Government in a.very false position. We confess we are 
disposed to sympathise with him to some extent. At the same time we feel 
that a stronger man would have absolutely refused to go back upon a 
compromise, which he was himself instrumental in bringing ~ about, 
even at tne dictation of His Excellency.. Principal Wordsworth. or 
Principal Selby would never have beena party to--any such procedure 
even at the bidding of the head of the Presidency. Having yielded 
so.far, the Honcurable Mr. Sharp went the length of issuing a whip to those 
who were expected to support his motion. That there should be any nomi- 
nees of Government who, as observed by him, do not understand the proceed-. 
ings of the Senate or do not realise what motions are important, or have to 
be warned when their presencevis necessary is a matter of the greatest surprise 
to us, and it is a pity that the Director of Public Instruction allowed himself 
to defend his action in the way he did. But his self-condemnatory explanation 
threw a flood of lighf upon the whole ‘situation. It showed. in a. vivid 
nianner how one unconstitutional step. leads ta. another, not less objectionable 
con 352—7 
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portant ‘subject is going to be decided’ by. means of a ~— 
n the basis of His Exce ency’s one-sided views. It is, indeed,'a 
| uation for an academic body like the Senate to be placed 


known occasion, such an incident has never occurred. We are sorry that 
His Excellency has identified himself with a particular view in an 
irrevocable manner and that his: chief educational adviser should have 
sought to enforce it by emulating the example of the Government in his. 
own way. His Excellency has often professed his desire for co-operation on 
the part of educated Indians. Is the procedure and attitude adopted by his 
Government calculated to conciliate opposition, win co-operation and main- 
tain a feeling of harmony and good-will and keep the University Hall free 
from undesirable influences ?......... As arule it is constitutionally incorrect 
and improper fora sanctioning authority to interfere at an intermediate 
stage. Constituted as the Senate is, it is highly objectionable for the Govern- 
ment to interfere with the course of unfettered discussion by the Senate, firstly 
because the nominees of Government selected for their special academic 
qualifications may surely be left to themselves to come to a right decision on 
academic questions, and secondly because their premature interference is 
certain to prevent many of their nominees from approaching consi- 
deration of the questions submitted to them on their merits  with- 
out being influenced by extrinsic and personal considerations. If the action 
of Government is correct, then why maintain the farce in the shape of 
meetings of the Senate and Syndicate and their debates and resolutions ? 
Why should so much public time and money be wasted for nothing? We 


think it would be better to abolish the Senate and the Syndicate and leave 


everything to be done by His Excellency the Governor in Council with the 
aid of the Director of Public Instruction.” | 


83. ‘“ The disclosures made at last Monday’s meeting of the University 
bee Deahdck UD Senate show that the dangers to the integrity and 
19th July, Eng. cols ’ independence of the University are far more 
, baw _ grave and far more fraught with ungracious features 

than at first appeared. The unconstitutionalism involved in Government's 
addressing their first letter forwarding a revolutionary scheme of studies to 
the Senate and the still greater objectionableness of the course followed in 
sending a letter against the inclusion of English History among the necessary 
subjects, have been already dealt within these columns. ‘The second letter, 
sent as it was on the eve of the Senate’s meeting convened to vote upon the 
Committee’s recommendations, was nothing but a mandate to those who were 
bound to obey the wishes of the Government and an undue pressure on those 
who for one reason or another—the prospects of renomination being one of 
them—would dare not vote against the wishes of Government. That letter 
was sent with the agenda of the meeting. Everybody knew that it was so sent 
by the Registrar with, we presume, the Vice-Chancellor’s permission. But 
even this much pressure was not thought enough by Government. Like most 


insistent partisans they must exhaust all methods of unshrinking canvassing, 


in ‘order to secure in the Senate a vote in favour of their proposal. And so, 
we find that the Director of Public Instruction sends a whip round to chosen 
members of the Senate—chosen evidently on the ground of expected johoo- 
kumism or pliancy—asking them to attend and telling them—apart from 
euphemism—to vote for the Government proposal. ‘That action, we think, we 
can hardly describe by any other word than deeply humiliating,—humiliating 
to all parties concerned. That Government should descend down to the 
undue-pressure-type canvassing and that it should be believed that there are 
members of. the Senate who would succumb and. surrender under the 
pressure are, to our mind, deepest humiliations imaginable. But the worst 
of it has yet to be told. Not only did the Honourable Director of Public 


# 


Instruction send the whip, cer he defended the action without quailing or 
shrinking in the Senate. Others do it elsewhere and why not Government or 
their Agent the Director of Public Instruction in Senate? That was the 
Honourable Mr. Sharp’s first defence. And yet he could not cite one 
example of such canvassing on the part of those whom Government party 
wantonly accuses as obstructionists or as men actuated by political motives! 
Suppose others did descend so low as to resort-to undignified canvassing. Is. 
that a reason why a Government and a Director of Public Instruction 

should. do the same and do it at a time when they have taken the 
first step to teach high morality in our schools and colleges? The second 
defence of the Honourable Mr. Sharp was still more self-condemnatory. He 
said there were Fellows who had often told him that they did not quite follow 
what was going on in the Senate, did not know what matters were important 


and therefore would like to be whipped into attending and voting when the | 


Director of Public Instruction thought that they should doso. To such 
Fellows, did the Honourable Mr. Sharp say, he had sent his whip! May we 
ask if he sent it only to such? May we also ask if acting under the Uni- 
versities Act, which was framed to secure a manazeable Senate only of 
experts keenly interested in education, Government have really nominated. 
men who cannot follow the discussions in the Senate, who cannot, even with 
the agenda papers in hand days before the meeting, understand ‘what. busi- 
ness is formal and what is important and who require private notes from 
the Director of Public Instruction telling them when to attend and what way 
to vote? In plain words may we ask if Government nominate Fellows with 
an eye to being able to get through the Director of Public Instruction made 
to work as a whip, a packed majority in their favour? If so, again we 
say nothing could be a more humiliating confession! One point more. 
It has been said in and outside the Senate that Government have the 
power of vetoing the decisions of the Senate and therefore it is immaterial 
at what stage they express their views and declare their intentions. That 
is, we confidently assert, an absolute misunderstanding of the constitutional 
position. Under the Act the Senate may pass any resolutions changing the 
existing regulations. They then go to Government. If Government assent, 
they become binding. If they veto them, the old regulations stand good and 
there is no change. Government have thus a right under the constitution 
to sanction changes or to <tpso facto preserve the status quo ante. These are 
their powers and none more constitutionally; and we won't object to 
their exercising them in this manner save of course on the merits of the case. 
But here Government by their two letters and whip of the Director of 
Public Instruction are attempting to make the Senate pass resolutions on 
certain lines they like and thus to force changes in a manner which under 
the law is an exceedinz of their powers. And if this method succeeds, may 
we not very legitimately ask of what earthly use is it to have a University 
at all? Better to declare the Registrar a subordinate authority of the 
Director of Public Instruction and abolish the Senate and Syndicate. A lot 


of expense would be saved and possibly the examinees’ fees could be very: 
materially reduced.’ 


*34. “Asaresult of Lord Curzon’s reforms there was some outcry 
Parsi (33), 28rd Jul against the ‘ officialisation’ of the Universities and 
igh Ne the fact that such a‘thing could: be, drew attention 
to the fact that what:ver degree of self-government 
the Universities possess, so long as they receive their chief support from 
Government and so long as Government is the largest employer of their 
graduates, the invariable accompaniment tu Government interest must 
inevitably be Government interference. We cannot find ourselves in agree- 
ment with this kind of argument, but at the same time we have no doubt 
that Sir George Clarke has no keener desire than to improve education in 
Bombay. His mind is fully made up as to'the lines on which improvement 


Eng. cols. 


is to be found, and he has\come to the point of forcing the hands of the 


Senate, which has found itself unable to agree with him.......... Sympathetic 
as Sir George Clarke is, we do not think he has appreciated the Indian point 


of view or the value of that point of view. ‘That an Indian Universite should 
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| 3 | ect % lish Universities consider 
Her eed hotesem incongruous. K n’ble Mr. Gokhale pointed 
singed éasity fot tle’ Hist ry cOnrs6 is ‘2 nf beter be the Indian student. A 

tt nit jan canhot adquire’an edutation. and =e ignorant of the main ‘points of 
the sistory: of his. own country, but the Indian student brought up in ignorance 
‘ “ Eng sh ‘history would be out of touch with the conditions amidst which he 
a, i “We are in a condition of constitutional metamorphosis which interests 
 @¥ery éducated man in a degree incredible. to ‘anybody ignorant of Indian 
G0nditions. ‘Mr. Gokhale referred to the fear that the study of English 
history might make rebels of the students. This, we may. be sure, was not 
4 consideration which ever entered the mind ‘of a man of the stamp of 
Sir George Clarke. He would not agree to the stifling of knowledge for the sake 
Of expediency. His sole idea was the efficiency in the battle of life of the 
graduate. Moststudents, it may be, go to the University to equip themselves 
for earning a living, but the Senate should retain the old ideal of a University 
Gourse. ‘Lhe discouragement of the teaching of history probably arises not so 
much from a reasoned conviction of its uselessness as from some observation 
of the inefficiency with which the study is conducted. A history text-book, 
dates and all, lends itself to the style of learning of which the gramophone is 
the perfect example, and the course did need to be mended. The University 
may fairly ask for a chance of- mending it before any more drastic step is 
taken........... One may find fault with the history text-book taken by itself, 
but nearly all English literature touches on history, and the text-book forms 
the string whereon a man of taste threads the pearls of his reading in due 
order. It cannot be said that neither string nor pearls by themselves are not 
an adornment to the mind.” : 
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: 85. “To advance an opinion ina hurry and then try to explain it away 
Shida Spectator “( in a different set of circumstances may be excusable 
20nd July. P ’ In @ newspaper, for editors write without hearing 
both sides of a question, and often without hearing 
any side atall. A higher standard of conduct is expected from the learned 
Senate of our University. . Academicians who preach morality to the rising 
generation. should not play fast. and loose with their convictions ; they must 
vote according to their own judgments. Out of a number of subjects which 
might be selected as compulsory for all candidates for the B.A. degree, if the 
distinction between compulsory and optional subjects was to be retained, 
the Senate deliberately chose English History. Was it a piece of diplomacy 
or a well-considered resolution? Has the Government placed before the 
Senate any aspect of the question which was unknown to the members 
before ? Ifso, what is that fresh discovery? In an earlier stage of the 
discussion, which ended in; a.fiasco, Sir P. M. Mehta explained how a minority 
report had to be submitted as the report of a whole committee. We cannot 
say that such things are edifying and worthy of mention in a moral text-book. 
| The Director of Public Instruction is reported to have expressed his regret 
: last Monday that the Government did not interpose at an earlier stage. But 
: : the ‘only fault that can be found with Government at the present stage is 
that of thinking aloud. The Senate is not asked to alter its position 
according to the exigencies of the hour. Whether any subject should be made 
compulsory is, we believe, a question which no University has specifically 
raised and decided. ‘To abolish the distinction between compulsory and 
optional subjects is the best reply that the Senate can give to Government.” 


i, 86;. “It is impossible to deny that the Government letter is inopportune 
a a | and that it involves a dislocation of the University 
Pm 4 . . business at the eleventh hour. We do not know 
re Indian. ar men al why Government waited eight months before sending 
as ‘th say ‘ne ioe their letter. But we are utterly unable to think 
: that this letter, placing certain considerations before 
the Senate, is an infringement of the indepen- 

dence of the University........... There is no public body where the fact of a 
member's being -a Government nominee Jess influences his conduct than the 
eniate of the University. Still we admit that it is not desirable that Govern- 

4 should directly interveno.in the debates. On: the present occasion... as 
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it ‘happens, the Government letter has operated in favour of the free discussion 


of a subject which had been disposed of on the basis of what has been called 
& compromise. Compromise is the soul of politics, but in drafting a curricu- 
lum it does not seem to us to have much meaning. And we do not think 
that if is conducive to independence or freedom of discussion that subjects 
of vital importance should be decided by a ‘compromise’ between two influ- 
ential members however eminent. We agree with Mr. Gokhale and Sir 
‘Pherozeshah Mehta on their general views as regards the necessity of main- 
taining the independence of the Senate unimpaired. But in this particular 
instance we think that there has been no infringement, that, if there has been 
any, it has been on the side of greater freedom, and that the inconvenience 
caused is counterbalanced by the fuller discussion which has been secured for 
an important question.” [The Al-Hagq writes :—“ It would have been better 
if the Government had added in their letter to the Senate that in teaching 
history the Indian Education Department judging by results has been 
singularly unfortunate. It would have been preferable to see the Bombay 
Government recognising the merits of history when properly taught and 
insisting upon its being taught well, but as the Government despairs of such 
a result, it is well advised in throwirg cold water on the proposed new 
curriculum.’ | 


3/. ‘The letter directly violates the independence of the Senate and 
Vetenias Reston OM stultifies its dignity. Four-fifths of the members 
19th July : ’ of the Senate are appointed by the Government, 
; and if even they have chosen to act in a particular 

way regarding an educational problem, there is neither reason nor justification 
for the Government to ask all of them to vote in a particular way, as 
Mr. Sharp has presumably done by issuing a whip. Mr. Sharp is himself 
placed in a delicate predicament and his explanation, if an explanation it be 
called, was lame and halting. He plainly said that the Government ‘ ordered’ 
him to take a particular course of action even though he regretted it. 
He even went so far as to justify his issuing of the whip.......... The know- 
ledge of English history has made the educated classes what they are. It is 
to be credited with all the highest and best possible results. The political 


and social movements aiming at the development of the Indian nation and its: 


emancipation from the bondage of the old are all a result of the study of the 
English constitution and its slow evolution through ages. And yet the 
Government would have, for some unknown reasons, the importance of this 
subject reduced. Four years of unrest have shown that it is generally 
half education that leads young men to do dastardly crimes. Why not then 
develop the study of history and thus lay the foundation of a deep knowledge 
of English life and characier, eliminating the chances of unreasoning hatred 


and class prejudice ?”’ 


38. “Itis very much to be regretted that the Government of Bombay 
have adopted such a dictatorial tone, which leads one 

Gujardti Punch (26), to the impression that they not only want to suggest 
16th _ 7 bing erie a certain course, but would insist upon its adoption 
Tal ; Prakdsh ian 19th With all the authority they can command. Their 
July. action would have been quite reasonable, had their 
determination been communicated to the Senate 

before the latter laid down general principles in consonance with which the 
courses were to be framed. This ex-post-facto action of theirs is a great 
obstacle in the way of the Senate’s work, which wiil thereby be very much 
impeded and hampered. It is necessary that the Senate should be let alone 
without any let or hindrance from the Government. We are sure that the 


Senate will not be so indifferent to its self-respect and independence of 


judgment as not to enter a chorus of indignant protest against the action of 
the Bombay Government, which makes a vigorous onslaught at its ripe 
deliberations and thereby nips its honour and prestige in the bud.......... 
It is the study of history that develops the faculty of criticism, lays bare the 
relations of causes and events, trains the mind to take broad views of things 
and to compare the social and political development of various nations. It is 
history again that teaches us to realise how nations rise and fall and how the 
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‘seduted co. sstitntions) DR ccsiiineih after oonturion. of peacefal ; 
, and. manfu. battling with, the heavy odds that were against. 
he {Lhe Dnydn-Prakdsh wri 3:—The danger: of encouraging cram, and the. 
culty. of. getting . efficier + Professors, which have been put forward by. 
= Government by way of arguments for deleting English History are common. 
» $0: sub: ve and’ do not apply to. English History alone. The study of. 
Bor os Nglish History. is, on the other hand, the best means of teaching the 
‘pea atal methods. of national progress. We on our part see no difficuliy 
of gettin efficient teachers, and the danger of cram too is not likely to 
occur in the case of candidates for the B.A. degree whose intellectual capa- 
cities are already sufficiently developed to study history on proper lines. 
The Prakdsh writes:--The knowledge of English History is perhaps more 
essential to Indians than that of the English language, and it is, therefore, not 
sufficient to place English History among the optional subjects, as proposed 
by some. As for the argument of the Times of India that English History is 
not liked by Indian studénts, we may point out that as most of them attend 
\ Colleges with the mercenary aim of passing the examinations, they scarcely 
love any ofthe subjects they have to study. Even the study of Knglish 
they find to be tiresome. But that does not lessen the importance of the 
study of the English language. It would, therefore, be unwise to place an all- 
important subject like English History among optional subjects on the flimsy 

ground that students dislike it. | 


*39. ‘‘Government now-a-days are evincing a laudable desire to 
improve the teaching in schools and colleges. We 
Comments on the are unable to reconcile with this object the appoint- 


acting appointment to ment as acting Professor of English and History 


| ba Mipbinstone " Celleze in the Elphinstone College of a gentleman without 


) Sf 
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(Bombay). apparently any experience, in preference to Professor 
Indian Social Reformer P. A. Wadia, who has repeatedly acted as Professor 
(6), 23rd July. of History with conspicuous success and who has. 


i -@ genius, as proved in the Students’ Brotherhood, 

HH for attracting the affection and respect of young men. If the place had been 
Hes offered to Professor Pestonji Wadia and if he had declined it, we would have of 
| course nothing to say. But if, when a mau of his ability and experience was 
available, the acting Professorship was given to a comparative junior and 
novice, we cannot but think that an injustice has been done to the students 
cf the Elphinstone College.” 


40. In reviewing Mr. Percival Wren’s book on ‘School Organisation ’, 
the Indian. Spectator remarks :—‘"‘ Mr. Wren’ seems 
Head Masters of schools t>) have an ideal not only for the schools and 
gg omg Colleges, but for the whole country as a political 
i | | ndian Spectator (7), er i tele hin a th d f 
ie gund July. ’ entity; for he declares with some degree of assur- 
ance, if not enthusiasm, that it is only through the 
type of head- roaster portrayed by him that ‘ India will some day take her 
place among the self-governing Colonies of the Empire.’ Mr. Wren perhaps 
does not mean to deny to the College Professor ua right of partnership with 
the head-master of a school. Perhaps also his intention is that the head- 
master should keep before himself such a high ideal of the qualifications 
necessary in a citizen of a self-governing country that he should discreetly 
avoid talking aboutself-government tohis boys. But weshould not be surprised 
if he understood Mr. Wren to mean that the education departments in India 
would only be pleased to see head-masters aiming at the Colonial ideal of 
self-government for their country. If they sow the seed accordingly, what 
Hea sort of harvest shall we reap?” 


41. ‘A Press Note issued by the Educational Department of the Bombay 
Government dealing with the important question of 

Comments on the Gov- primary education has come to hand during this 
Srimary schools Note on week........... We have noticed above in brief most 
‘Praja Bandhu (84), of the salient features of the Government orders 
16th daly, Eng. cols. . regarding this important matter. We have no 


2 Resitabion | in saying that they are conceived in a 
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of. a wider and more comprehensive scheme of universal primary education, 
which has been demanded for a pretty long time past by leaders of Indian 
public opinion. In conclusion it only remains for us to congratulate the Gov- 
ernment of Sir George Clarke for this recent move.” 


42. The recent Press Note of Government regarding primary schools 

7 ou is likely to effect a radical change in the policy and 
15th aly. Prakash . (40), methods of primary education ‘in this Presidency. 
Government are apparently going gradually to 


transform private primary schools into Government institutions by increasing 


their grants, and there is nothing exceptionable in this policy inasmuch as 
it ought to be followed to a grsater or less degree for the sake of the spread 
of primary education. As regards Government’s proposal to prescribe the 
same curricula in rural and town schools for the first four standards, we are 
of opinion that this will involve much loss to students wishing to 
complete their course of primary education, without giving material. 
advantages to the students of rural schools, and we hope that the 
Committee that is to consider the curriculum for rural schools will fully 
consider this matter, We do not think that the teaching of history, 
geography and other subjects in rural schools willin any way come in the 
way of the interests of the students. On the contrary, it will enable a number. 
of them te take up the higher standards. We hope this will be carefully 
considered by the aforesaid Committee. . 


43. It is gratifying that the object Government have in view in 
ae establishing rural schools is ‘to reduce the vast 
Sdn) Vartamdn (36), mass of illiteracy’ among the rural classes. We 
loth July; Jdm-e-Jam- sre not sure, however, that the proposal to 
shed (28), 20th July; : ! 
Gujardti Punch (26), 16th correlate the courses for the rural and full 
July. primary schools so as to facilitate the passage of 
a boy starting in the former to the latter school 
wil] meet with general approval. According to Government instructions, the 
framing of these courses of study is to be entrusted to divisional committees 
which, we hope, will consider the advisability of framing a purely. agricul-. 
tural course for rural schools so that the boys for whom it is- meant may 
reap the utmost profit. The instructions that have been drawn up for the 
working out of Government proposals testify to the readiness of the local 
authorities to deal liberally with the subject of primary education, and for 
this the people are indebted to them. But it remains to be seen how these 
instructions are carried out in practice. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :— 
The Resolution affords unfailing proof of His Excellency’s liberal policy in 
the matter of primary education. The scheme has been drawn up with a 
special purpose of encouraging the spread of primary education on a large 
scale and as such is certainly welcome. The Gwardti Punch generally 


approves the resolution.| 


44, The Kesari quotes approvingly the letter of Mr. R. P. Masani to the 
Times of India on ‘vernacular education’ and 

LA ae aug pt ioe says:—Both teachers and pupils should be 
hog diac eee thoroughly familiar with the medium of education 
Kesari (109), 18th July. 10 order that teaching may be fruitful. It is obvious 
then that the medium of education should be the 

mother-tongue. Is it not foolish and unnaturalltyranny to enforce a medium of 
education with which even teachers are imperfectly acquainted and which is 
unfamiliar to the students ? Government have considered the question in all 
its bearings and have resolved to give the vernaculars their due place in the 
educational system. Those self-opinionated and obstinate writers who have 
been shouting that the unnatural tyranny of the English language should 


be maintained as before are blessed indeed ! 


liberal spirit, and deserve to be welcomed. We look upon them as an earnest 
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he Moral pa Hand- books proposed to. be inteoduged 
le a: a a aS our schools. will. wre to ae of great use big me 
om ntaon ands of competent teachers, but unfortunately the 
oe a "Tastruction Hand- teacher’s profession ft ill paid in this sag Pg 
“Sas? is, therefore, not sutficiently attractive to draw 
aly ad Veit 6), 16th towards it the right type of men. The reading of 
8th ‘Taly. Yoo most of our teachers does not extend beyond the 
yee aoe text-books used in schools and it is a matter of ex- 
perience that some of them do not care to expound in an effective manner the 
morals of stories occurring in the text-books. It is, therefore, feared that the 
‘Moral Hand-books in the hands of ‘such people will not fulfil the purpose for 
which they are intended. Besides, the moral stories might be made use of to 
impose upon the pupils’ minds opinions of an undesirable kind on ethics and 
morality. We hope the committee appointed by Government willt consider all 
these points before submitting their report. [The Jndw Prakdsh suggests 
that moral text-books should also be compiled for the use of students.| 


46. “One of the principal wants of the Sind Arts College is more hostel 
Ee : accommodation. The applications for rooms in the 
a Need of further hostel Metharam Hostel are always in excess of the 
i a rua _ the ‘number of rooms available and the need becomes 
2 Sind Gazette (16), 13th yearly more and more pressing owing to the remark- 
f July. able growth of the College which has taken place 
since 1894 whenthe plans for the hostel were prepared. 
- There are 254 students at present in the College of whom 75 per cent. 
Nicaea come from homes outside Karachi, and the difficulty that students find 

ie in obtaining satisfactory quarters in the town is evidenced by the number 
of applications for rooms. The present hostel accommodates 75 students, 
but if there were quarters for 200 there is no doubt that they would be 
easily filled. It has from time to time been suggested that a new wing 
should be added to the present building, but the objections to this plan are, 
in Our opinion, insuperable. The space available would not permit of enlarg- 
ing the building sufficiently to supply the accommodation required and the 
present unsatisfactory state {of things would remain practically unaltered. 
The only way of putting matters on a satisfactory basis is to build an entirely 
new hostel capable of accommodating 150 students. The two hostels would 
{| then afford sufficient accommodation for all students who come from 
i ee outlying districts.” 
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Rarlways. 


*47. “Our principal Indian Railways amended their schedule of rates 
over a year ago and enhanced them by 50 per cent. 
Suggestion for the pro- ‘The increase had only one effect, and that was to 
ae vision of an intermediate yeduce the incentive to travel for those who journey 
ons 8 of carriages on second-class. The Railways in India have in recent 
an Railways. | 
. Rdst Goftdr (35), 23rq Years introduced many desirable changes in their 
July, Eng. cols. second-class carriages calculated to add to the com- 
forts of journey. But as a set-off they have increased 
the rates to a prohibitive extent, and many who formerly travelled in second- 
‘class have now perforce to betake themselves to the third-class where they do 
not get even as much comfort ‘as they used to get in the olden days when the 
second-class carriages were not so comfortably equipped as now. In drawing 
fi the attention of the Railway Board to this matter we may suggest that they 
a should insist upon the Railways, which have thus increased their rates, to 
| provide an intermediate class of carriages, and we hope that the suggestion 
‘which | is not a new one would be favourably received. = 
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Municipalities. 


48. & «The enthusiasm displayed by our.Municipal Corporation and many 
Corporators for the forthcoming Royal visit is really 

Alleged ware of public commendable, but it should be observed that this 

ae Suaaiend Ouepareniees enthusiasm does not justify either the one or the 

Ne Oriental Review (12), Other in disregarding claims of the tax-payers and in 

ia 19th July. ’ affecting an air of non-chalance towards the financial 


aspect of the question. We are all apt to be philan- 


# ¥ ‘ . . 


thropic and generous when it concerns other people’s money, but it should be 


borne in mind that there is such a thing like public duty. It would appear 


as if the silent prickings of conscience in such a matter were set at nought by 
the Civic Fathers when they light-heartedly sanctioned the expenditure of about 
Rs. 13,000 for removing the electric tram pillars from the middle of the Hornby 
Road to the two sides. Such an arrangement is contemplated to facilitate 
the progress of the Royal procession, but if so, the Tram Company could very 
well have been asked to bear this expenditure. It does not surely fall within 
the province of the Municipal Corporation to do what ought to be done by a 
private concern. Then again in the meeting held on Monday, the Corporation 
gave their assent vy a large majority to the proposal of the Hon'ble Mr. Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola for appointing a Deputy Municipal Commissioner on the ground 
that the Municipal Commissioner is so much engrossed with his duties as 
General Secretary of the Reception Committee that he does not find time to 
attend to municipal works. All know that Mr. Cadell is a hard-working and 
conscientious man, and it is rather unjust to the tax-payers that the fact of 
his being engaged with the honorary duties of General Secretary to the 
Reception Committee should necessitate the appointment of an extra officer on 
Rs. 1,500 per month. All these things connote a rather queer conception of 
public’ duties. We all wish the Royal tour to be as successful as possible, but 
let not there be a departure, however slight, from the high standard of public 
duty. His Majesty himself will not like this. Let us see what is done 
to-morrow in the matter of the casket.” 


*49,. ‘Mr. Bentley speaks of the great economic I:ss to Bombay from 
the ill-health due to this disease. But this loss must 
Comments ge Bent- he very insignificant as compared with the loss due to 
ar rs oS Saar the high rate of mortality, vzz., 35°71 per cent. of the 
ahratta (11), 2rd : e ' ee 
July. population for i910. An investigation into the 
whole question of the public health of Bombay would 
have been fully justified and would have thrown much light on the problem. 
As itis, we are inclined to believe that malaria has been given an undue 
prominence. We do not know if there were any ‘special’ reasons for 
taking up this question alone, apart from the question of general public 
health as revealed by the high rate of mortality. The remedies which 
Mr. Bentley suggests are the greater use of quinine and suppression 
of mosquitoes.......... We, for one, are not very hopeful about the efficacy 
of these remedies........... The Simla Malaria Conference held the year 
before last, as it consisted mostly of medical men, thought that mosquito- 
killing and quinine would wipe away malaria. In this Conference, however, 
several members pointed out that poverty and defective drainage were largely 
responsible for this disease. Mr. Bentley seems to take up the opinions 
of the Simla Conference right up and shows how large a scope there is in 
Bombay for experimenting on them. He has been, however, compelled to 
admit the part economic causes play in developing this disease.......... 
This relation between malaria and-poverty Mr. Bentley proves by referring 
to the scourge of 1908 when the disease was widespread. Overcrowding, 
insufficient fool, bad dwellings have much to do with the spread of the 
disease........... It is really amusing that Mr. Bentley and the Bombay 
Government should commence at the wrong end, and instead of making 
provision against the causes that create malaria, should direct their efforts 
against the carriers of malaria. ......... The amusement over these remedial 
measures suggested by Mr. Bentley and recommended by the Bombay 
Government increases allthe more when we learn that precisely similar 
experiments were carried out in the Lahore Mian Mir Cantonment at great 
expense for more than a year, and were found to yield no antidote for 
malaria.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, ~ 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 27th July 1911. 


*Reported in advance. 
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Kantha Gazette. % Toldkia Brahman) ; 49, a 


70 | Kéthidwdr Samadchér ....!_‘Do: soot DO. sees wae| RROWAShankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 400 
(Audich Brahman) ; 50. 


71 | Lohd4na Samachar aa Dim i 2. oe w+ ese] BApubhéi Kahanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 80 ... 700 
72 | Loka Mitr4 .- .... | Bombay ... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Maénekji Barjorji Minocheher- 900 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. 


73 | Navsdri Patrika ... «| Navsdri ... «| Weekly... ~—«s.| Harivallabhdds Prdnvallabhdds Pérekh;} 500 {| 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 37. ‘ 
| i 

74 | Navséri Prakdsh ... «| Do, oe ue a w. oss] Rustamji Jéméspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 400 


75 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad  ...!. -Do. = «se ~—Ssss| Pathan =Nurkhén Amirkhén; Muham-| 1,100. - 
madan; 50. 


. 16 | Praja Mitra ve ooo Karachi ... ...| Bi-Weekly... _...| Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 ace 275 


te epee RN < 
a 


97 | Praja Pokér ... «| Surat... «| Weekly... _—..| Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 86.) 600 


78 | Prétahkal ves eee BATOdA = ae «| Monthly os. ».|daganndth Prabhashankar ; Hindu (Brih- 900 
man) ; 30. : 
79 | Samdlochak ‘ne | Bombay .. eee} Quarterly ... ...| N. M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brahmin); 525 
35. 
80 Satsang ... oe ...| Surat + eel Fortnightly ...| Manishankar H. Shastri; Hindu (Braihmin);; 1,000 | 
7 87. | | 
81 | Satya Vakta © * oof Bombay . ef Do. vee eael Keshavlal Hariballabhdas; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 | 
| 45. 


82 | Surat Akhbar _... »»-| Surat eee .| Weekly ... os. Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54 oe 600 


83 | Vasant wee os lead 8 we Monthly ... _...| A’nandshankar Bdpubhai Dhruva, B.A., 625 
| : : | %L.B.; Hindu (Nagar Brahmin); 41... | 


84 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay ... . (‘Weekly .. =: = = Vhidril4l; Hindu (Bajpai Bréh-| 8,060 WW 
char, 7 min . | : ah 


eh 
IA tpott 


- 87 | Loke Bandhu 
1" - ale oo Manra’tuy.: 
“BO | A’rydvart ... 
f 91 | Belgaum SamAdchér 
ih . 92 | Bharat Mita... 
i - 98 |OChandrakéint ... 
} 94 |Chandrodays ... 
| 95 | Ohikitsak ... 
f 96 | Chitragupta we 
97 | Chitramay% Jagat 
98 | Daivadny& Samachar 
an 4 
99|Dharm ... 
| 00 Dharwar Vritt ... 
; 101) DinBandhu... 
102 | Din Mitrs... ... 
i 108 | Dnyén Chakshn ... 
i “203 ) Dny4n Ségar 
es , 405 |Jagadédarch —... 
4 
Pe 106 Jagad Vritt eee 
107 | Kalpatarnu ... ae 
108 | Karmanuk... ... 
ars | aa 8 
3 109 | Kesari Re as 
wee : = 
Me 110 Khdndesh Samdchir 
ae ae 
311 | Khéndesh Vaibhav 
Geb nshenteces , : 
ee 112 ‘igerrag ae 
= oe ee : : 
eee 118 | Mahéréshtea Vritt 
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| Bijdpur «. «| Weekly... _...{ G. BR. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 800 
\Dhérwhr se sul Do, ass see] Kerishndji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu| 500 
| (Vaishnav Braéhman); 88, 
a4 ‘Do. eee eee Do. eee eee Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdépur ; Hindu 250 
a ! (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 48. | 
.»-| Gadag (Dhérwér)...) Do, ov vee Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 50 
) Brahman) ; 48, 
..{ Dhulia (West Khin-| Weekly ...  ...| Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi| 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 20. | 
.».| hatndgiri ... vel eee ove ...| Hari Dharmardj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 
81. 
| 
...| Belgaum ... _...| Weekly... —_...| Hari Bhikaji SAmant; Hindu (Gaud Brdéh- 800 
man); 49. , 
...| Isl4mpur (Sétdéra)...| Fortnightly ...| Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
Brahman) ; 28. 250 
...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. iis .... Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar; Hindu 150 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 46. 
...| Chiplun (Ratnaé-| Do. “a ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 100 
giri). Brahman); 44. . 
..., Belgaum ... : eee] DO. ose ...| Ramchandr&é Krishni Kamat; Hindu 800 
| (Shenvi) ; 38. 
...| Karad (Satara) ...| Do. des ...| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karada}| 10 
: : Brahman) ; 40. \ 
.»-| Poona ees ...| Monthly ... ...| RAémchandr’ Vdsudev Joshi; Hindu 1,500 
! (Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. | 
| 
...| Bombay ... al ae bi ...| Vindyak Nanabhai Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 500 
smith): 45. | 
| 
.... Wéi (Satéra) | Do. w.. _ ews| Késhindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan|} 1,000 
| 4 Brahman); 48. 
| 
...| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly... a K. H. Mudvedkar Hindu; (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 38. 
cost BOUDDAS ase. vee}. D0. 00 “4 Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ...| 1,500 
..., Ahmednagar ose] DO wan .../ Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Maéli) ; 24 . 500 
er ee J Waman Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 200 
Brahman) ; 53. 3 
.../ Kolhépur ... ...| Do. ... e| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 250 
| Brahman) ; 47. 
...| Ahmednaga oat . «| Késhindéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 287 
. (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55. 
oct] BOMAUET cee eee} DO, lie rene Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré-| 3,000 
: tha); 50, 
-»-| Sholapur ... onel aoe ane ...| Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
| Brahman) ; 54. 
...| Poona ose adsl aaOs ve ...| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth} 4,000 
Brahman) ; 43. 
eee| DO. oe acc} --200« an | Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A.,) 15,000 
ae | ’ LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brdhman) ; 38.) 
...| Pérola (East Khan-| Fortnight a Pandharinéth Balkrishnt Pa&thak; Hindu 500 
desh). , | (Yajurvedi Brahman); 80. : 
, | ! 
-- | Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly «| Yadav Balkrishni Bahdlkar; Hindu 500 
desh). : | _ (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 45, 
| Belgaum ... id Do. wv. e|danaérdan Néardyan Kulkarni; Hindu) 9300 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 84, 3 
eee Satara eee eee Do. ree eee Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 800 
tha) ; 26. | 
«-»| Wai (Satara) _...| Do. ese ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 120 
“ Brahman) ; 82. 
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Name of Publication. 


118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 


124 
125 


126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 


132 
133 


134 
135 
136 


137 


138 


139 
149 


141 
142 
.143 


144 


Mumbai Vritt_... 


Mumukshu ae 
| Nésik Vritt a 


Pandhari Mitr’ ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakash «2 ove 
Saty’ Shodhak ... 
Shetkari ... ses 
Shivaji Vijayt ... 


Sholdpur Samachar 


Sayaji Vijayi  ... 
Shri Shahu soe 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sudharak ... ove 
Sumant ... ea 
Vichari ... én 
Vinod 


Vishranti ... si 


Vishvabandhu... 


Vividh-Dnyan Vistar 
Vrittasdr... eve 
Vyapari =o. aes 
Warkari i eee 


PERSIAN. 


Eslah PoP sau 


SINDI. 


A'ftab-i-Sind ove 
Khairkhah-i-Sind ... 


Prabhat... oe 
Sind Sudhar _ 
Sind Kesari ‘ca 


Zemindar Gazette 


Bombay os oes 


Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 
d 


Poona eee we 


Nasik eee eee 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 
pur). 


Satara sis. eee 
Ratnagiri ... ov 
Ahmednagar oe 
Sholapur ... vee 


Do. cus va 


Bombay ... eas 
Satara =... eee 

Do. ove ess 
Poona oe oes 
Karad (Satara) ... 
Karwar (Kanara) ... 
Belgaum ... éas 


Bombay ... oe 
Kolhapur ... ‘ne 


Bombay .. ee 
Wai (Satara) iia 


Poona cue oi 


Pandharpur (Sholé-| 


pur). 


Bombay ... ae 


Sukkur (Sind)... 


Larkhdna (Sind) ... 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Karachi (Sind) ... 


ShikAnpur (Sind) 


“Mirpur Khas (Sind). 


Do. 
Do. 


Do, 


Do. 


Do. 


Weekly 


Do. 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Do. 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Do. 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly 
Do, 


Do. 


Thrice a month 


Fortnightly 


eee 


Fortnightly 


| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 


Keshav P, Mehendale;, Hindu (Ohitpé- 
wan Bréhman);41, 


Lakshman Ramchandra Pangdrkar B.A. ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Br ); 38. 
Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas- 

th Brahman) ; 31. 


Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 46. 


Narayan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Ramchandréi Ganesh Soman; Hindu — 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 


Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 26. 


Ganesh Krishnié Chitale, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 


Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 


(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 53 


Damodar  Savlardm 
(Maratha) ; 40. 


Yande; Hindu 


Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 30. 

Dattatray’ Ramchandra Chitale ; 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 


Hindu 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth 
Brahmin) ; 43 


Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 


Dattatray4 Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 


Ramdas Purmanandas Séli; Hindu (Sali), 28. 


Balwant Krishn4 Pisal ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
29, 


Anant Raghunath Moramkar ; Hindu 


(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 


Ganesh Réamchandr& Vaidy4 ; Hindu (Kon- 
kanasth Brdhman) ; 43. 


Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth = 


man) ; 55. ) 


Vithal Keshav eins Hindu (Kokanas- 
th Brdbman) ; 35. 


Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 


Sh4ms-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 


Hakim Dharamsing —s Hind 
| (Khatri); 38. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 


Chelara4m comment Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


48, 


.| Gurudinomal  Tahilsing Sordarangani ; 
Hindu (Ami) ; 80. oe 
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Hakim Mahomed Abdul. Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 


Tukaér4dm Hanmantrao 
. (Jain) ; 30. 


Sital Prasad ; Digamber J ain - 40 


Yadav ; - Hindu 


Vadilal Motilal Shah ; Dasa Shrimali Jain ; 


-above list is printed in brackets after the name. 
| C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


‘-- Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been 


collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Si[ or @) is the last letter of a word,. 


the accent is left out, and the short a (Hi = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of:a word. This rule has. 
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: been strictly followed, except that when the shori a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word; as. 
| in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d@ 


‘> Dy The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, ) 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


: * 


No. 1, the Anglo-Indian Empire has ceased to be published in Bombay. Sake 

No. 10, the Kéthidwdér Times, daily edition, has ceasel to exist. 

No. 23, the publication of the Shiv ii Vijaya iz temporarily suspanied on account of plague at Sholdpur. 
No 45, the Echo is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of.the publisher. 
No. &6, the publication of the Karndtak Vritt is temporarily suspend ed. 

No. 96, the Chitragupta has ceased to exist owing to the press having got out of order. 


No. 99, the Dharm magazine has ceased to be published as the number of subscribers fell off on account of the paper 
having come under the disfavour of the educational authorities. 


Nos. 110 and 147, aré published irregularly. 
No. 118, the Pandhari Mitra is not published for the last few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, A correspondent styling himself “ a Government pensioner” writes in 
the Indu Prakdsh:—“To my mind it seems that 

Suggestion that Govern- Government pensioners have better claim upon the 
ment pensioners should sympathy of the authorities than Government clerks 
el at a in service, and I do not understand why they should 
Roval vieit to I a5, ° be excluded from the indulgence sought for on behalf 

yal visit to India. 

Indu Prakdsh | (42), Of Government clerks in connection with the Royal 
92nd July, Eng cols.. visit.. In these hard times Government pensioners 
find it extremely difficult to make their both ends 
meet with the pittance of a meagre pension which they have earned after 
long-continued faithful service. I have, therefore, to request that His 
Majesty’s Government will be sympathetic to such of the poor pensioners of 
Government whose amount of pension does not exceed Rs. 30 a month and 


grant them a bonus of at least a fortnight’s pay in commemoration of this 
august event.” 


2. Unfortunately the forecasts of the Meteorological Reporter re the 
monsoon prospect have been falsified and it should, 
| therefore, be considered high time to make prepara- 
Suggestion for the post- tiong beforehand to meet the critical situation. 
ponement of the Royal Pp 
visit in view of the eople have already experienced in the past the 
apprehended failure of the Consequences resulting from a failure to take precau- 
monsoon. tionary meacures, and it would, therefore, be rash to 
Bombay Samdchdr (65), build high hopes on late September rains. Nothing 
2ith July; Jdm-e-Jam- could be lost in preparing to meet the danger that 
re “Miva ae ee stares usin the face. On the contrary, the hands of 
July: Kdthidwar Samg. %2e authorities will be strengthened in affording pro- 
chdr (70), 23rd July. tection to the agricultural classes and their cattle 
from destruction. It is, therefore, desirable that 
reliable information should be got together as to how 
Jong, in case the monsoon failed, the ryots and their cattle would be able to 
stand on their own legs and what kind of assistance they would require later on. 
[In conclusion the paper trusts that all possible precautions would be taken 
to avert any loss of life and to provide relief for the needy and the distressed 
aé the first touch of famine. After remarking that the authorities have taken 
every precaution to save the poorer classes from inconvenience the Jdm-e- 
_damshed proceeds :—The situation raises another question whether it would 
be desirable to trouble Their Majesties with a visit to this country should 
signs of impending famine make themselves manifest. Opinion is divided 
on the matter, the majority being in favour of postponing the Royal visit. 
No doubt the people are so keen in their loyal devotion to their King-Emperor 
that they would be prepared to accord welcome to their Sovereign with half 
their stomachs empty and to spend a crore or two in his name. But here 
there is no question of expense. Again, any probable outbreak of disease is 
also to be thought of. When officers will be engaged upon relief works it 
will be too much for them to discharge adequately the duties connected 
with the Royal visit. Lastly it is a question if the Indians in their hour of 
affliction would be able to accord that extraordinary reception to the 
Royal guests which they would otherwise do. Under these circumstances 
should the situation be critical the people would prefer to see the Royal visit 
postponed till the next year. Still we pray that the God of Rain may be 
propitious and avert the postponement of the visit. The Deshi Mitra and the 
Kithidwdr Samdchdr also plead for precautionary measures being taken to 
ward off the threatening danger. | 


8. “Everyone joins in the hope that the threatened scarcity will be 


averted, particularly because Their Majesties the 


The Military manceuv- King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress have graci- 
res at the Delhi Durbar ously consented to visit India, and preparations seem 
sbonls be. sroeed if the to have gone tco far to cancel the arrangements and 

postpone the visit to a more prosperous year. 
o0th July. rngeresemeeme In a fat year the budget allotment for the Durbar 


festivities would not be felt to be aiid but 


if unfortunately the n one ng00n shou ld. appdint—-which God forbid—the 
‘estimates may iat jown. We believe that Indian 
ocalh sd sole ce  apprecia alive at "toe military manguvres.. Their object 
 -geetns fo be to impress t ‘e: gi gle other visitors with an ocular demon- 
«stration © of B: Gbain'a ight, That the world should cherish a high respect for 

that might may be readily admitted, and in prosperous times a Royal Durbar 

sould 1 “20. dou ibe an appropriate occasion to allow His Majesty’s army to 
yn! on its: best and look smart and active. Under the shadow of a public 
- ¢alamity, however,—which we earnestly hope will be averted—the brightness 
‘of — would id deepen the gloom that would settle upon the public 


: 4, “ Brave Naushad Ali Khan, Télukdar of Oudh, deserves highest credit 
for courage and political wisdom in boldly telling 
- Mecdesiiy of the grant the people of England that there is a widespread 


of a substantial boon on — 
Nie’ bedksidw cf the Delhi expectation in India that the Coronation Durbar 


Harha will be the occasion for the bestowal of a great boon 
rye Prakdsh (42), ®tlecting the general welfare of India.......... A 
24th July, Eng. cols. Muhammadan Talukdar has thus come forth to back 


up the Honourable Mr. Basu who has made a 
similar appeal to Lord Crewe for some gift which will make a deep impression 
on the minds of the masses of India and we feel sure even Bengal would 
prefer a gift to the masses even to an annulling of the Partition.......... The 
all-wise Anglo-Indian journalis(s are, for the present, mum, and some make 
light of the demand, all evidently groping in the dark in the absence of any 
indications of Government intentions. Repression they can suggest and 
suppression they can champion. Right gladly can they abuse the popular 
leaders....... Happily, British statesmanship has not these Anglo-Indian 
journals as their sole guides and inspirers. We hope Lord Crewe and the 
: Ministry and Lord Hardinge will not fail to read rightly the mind of India 
J noe in this behalf and realise in time that a mere costly pageant will not 

i achieve those “objects of cementing the loyal attachment of India to the 
Empire and strengthening its foundations, for attaining which the King- 
Emperor has conceived this happy ides of a Coronation Durbar. His 
Ya Majesty has done his part. It is for the Ministers now to do theirs.” 
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| * 5. It is but natural that the people of India should expect some 
At , substantial boons at the forthcoming Dehi Durbar 
at July. Prakdsh (42), 28rd og they will certainly feel disappointed if their 
ee hopes are- not realised. ‘The Honourable Mr. Basu 
a has done a service to India by apprising the Secretary of State for India of 
| the high expectations the people entertain regarding the Royal Durbar. 
Release of political prisoners, liberal extension of the Morleyan reforms, hold- 
ing of the Civil Service Examination in India, admission of Indians to a 
larger share in the administration of the country, financial autonomy, 
admission of Indians to Commissions in the Indian army and reduction of 
the income-tax are some of the boons which might be granted to the Indians 
by the King-Emperor to commemorate his visit and to enhance the prestige 
of British rule. 
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es A correspondent writes in the Bombay Hast Indian :—“T am given 

to understand that invitations are already being 

Suggestion that a re- issued by the Bombay Government to several well 
es ak of a were known gentlemen in the Bombay Presidency to 
a “se? rae me nd attend as their guests at the Coronation Durbar at 
forthcoming Delhi Durbar. Delhi to be held this year in December. [I hope that 
Bombay East Indian Bombay Government will not fail to recognise the 
th; Sed Fay: claims of a few members of the East Indian com- 
munity for this honour. At the last Proclamation 

3 Darbar i in, 1903 no one from our community was invited and it was very 
Be. sorely oo a y all of us, It was felt ag a grievance that although the represen- 
ss tatiives.of other. communities were invited we were left inthe cold: In loyalty 
: $0. the British Crown we are second to none.” In the past our community 

| ‘ 1 a: valuable services to the British especially in the early part of the 
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19th certury...:.... I hope the Bombay Government will recognise the 
élaims of'our poor yet none the less loyal community and invite at least one 
member for the Coronation Delhi Durbar.” 


wel! Pa “Mr. Montagu i in introducing the Indian Budget i in the House of 
| Commons on Wednesday last delivered a notable 
‘ Comments on the Under ®peech which will be read with great interest 
ecretary of  State’s throughout the country. It is, in some respects, a 
speech in the House of most important pronouncement and we are glad that 
Commons on the Indian he has spoken out his views with such freedom and 
Budget. in such a statesmanlike spirit. ‘I’here are portions of 
Gujarati (24), 30th his speech which are likely to be distasteful to 
July, Eng. cols. the average Anglo-Indian publicist who would like 
to supersede the established order of things and 
introduce peculiar political ani administrative nostrums of his own for the 
better Government of India and for the eradication of unrest. It is a speech 
which furnishes one more striking proof of the high ideals and principles 
which inspire British statesmen on the whole. Though situated at a distance, 
at least some of them are able to understand contemporary events in India 
with a truer insight into and a better grasp of the forces and influences which 
are awakening the Hast and wielding the future destiny of India than 
even some of the administrators on the. spot. Not that there are no points in 
Mr. Montagu’s speech which do not challenge criticism, but taken as a whole 
if is a pronouncement which would have done credit to a more mature and 
distinguished statesman than Mr. Montagu.” 


8. Though Indians are second to none in point of valour, courage and 
loyalty, they cannot aspire to any posts higher than 
Comments on the those of Subhedars or Risaldars. It is no wonder 
reported proposal to throw that the warlike races of India should resent this slur 
open Commissionsin the Gast upon them. Even the alien Moghul emperors 
Indian Army to Indians sala 
epee gave the Hindus a large share in the management of 
Indu Prakdsh (42),%7th the civil and military administration of the country 
July. without prejudicing the safety of their empire. It 
is consequently a matter for regret that the 
warlike races of India should have been given no scope to distinguish them- 
selves under British rule which is now firmly established and the justice 
and general policy of which have won the confidence of the people. The 
only reason why Indians have been refused Commissions in the Indian Army 
is to be found in the illiberal policy of British military officers. In Civil 
Departments, sympathy with Indian aspirations has been to a certain 
extent carried into effect, but in the Military Department of the country, 
Government have not gone beyond slightly : increasing the salary of the Indian 
gepoy. If real sympathy is to be shown, the suspicious and ungenerous attitude 
towards Indian aspirations should be abandoned, and an opportunity should 
be given to the people to fight the battles of the empire on a footing of equality 
with Englishmen. If there be any truth in the rumour about the projected 
throwing open of Commissions in the Indian Army to Indians, not only the 
warlike races of India but the people at large will feel highly thankful to 
Government for the boon. 


9. Inits Empire issue the Zumes traces the growth of British India 

and very ably expounds the transformation of the 

The London Times and garlier selfish motives of Government into the 

India’s future. a present high ideals having for their object the welfare 

a9nd Saly Prakash GO. 56 the people of India. The writer while recog- 

nising the democratic impetus that would be given 

to India’s political ideals by the Reform Scheme of Lord Morley blindly 

re-iterates his Lordship’s dictum about India never being able to realise a form 

of Government akin to Colonial self-government. We really fail to under- 

stand how British statesmen while admitting the political awakening in India 

‘and the necessity of admitting Indians to a more extended share in the 

administration of their country try to set arbitrary limits to their aspirations. 
‘It only shows lack of real statesmansbip. vee | 
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“yaaa pica ar de and the Evidence Act with a view to secure 
Ind thio a, 8th convictions of alleged political offenders. It is to be 
Mt regretted that these papers forget that the true 
hy 9h at em foundation of British rule in India rests on its 
fahauiniea and impartial methods of administering justice and any relaxation 
of the rigidness of those methods would be detrimental to the best interests of 
Government. The strictures some of these papers have passed in criticising 
the judicial decisions cannot but be regarded as contempt of Court and the 
Calcutta High Court would do well to bring the offenders to book to maintain 
its prestige. 


f1. The Anglo-Japanese agreements signed in the years 1902 and 1905 
ee contained a provision that was almost a reflection on 
Satisfaction at the re- the loyalty and valour of the Indian Army. It 
stag ha ean ton referred to Japan’s coming to the help of England 
| a aot espn "8'o- in case of a disturbance on the Indian frontiers. 
ae nydn Prakdsh (40), We are very glad to note that the objectionable provi- 
28rd July. sion has been altogether removed from the new agree- 
ment between England and Japan. The removal of 
va the aforesaid provision is also a sure sign of the removal of all fear of foreign 
a invasion of India and we may, therefore, naturally hope that retrenchment of 
aa our military expenditure will follow. 


ae : 12. Outrages on human life like the murder of Mr. Ashe deserve 
n |) to be censured in the severest terms. In self- 
governing countries such dastardly murders do not 
Eh iat sey of Mr. Ashe. engender any 3uspicion in the minds of the autho- 
Psi ndhrapairika (58), _.5 
nel 12th July. rities. They are there treated as ordinary crimes 
ea | and there is an end of the affair. But here in 
India as the rulers and the ruled belong to different nationalities, such 
murders give rise to mutual suspicions. ‘lo avoid such suspicions and to 
make the administration of the country more easy, the rulers and the ruled 
should put forth their ‘best efforts and inspire confidence in one another. 
Those who do not do so help to increase the country’s unrest. Peace has 
Ay ee been established in India by the British Government. All internal and exter- 
TB nal dissensions have been quelled by the firm hand of the British Government. 
Ad. Those who disturb such a peaceful state of the country are villains, and India 
Pl will never approve of their conduct. The people should co- -operate with 
i; Government in detecting them and bringing then to book. The people in 
Hid. general are as loyal as ever. It is improper to suspect their loyalty simply 
Me because here and there anarchism has cropped up. All Indians are mourn- 
ing over the assassination of Mr. Ashe. 


Comments on - the 


a. 13. The Kalpataru writes that instead of erecting a Shivaji Institute 
Ha > tal f at Poona with a statue of Shivaji as suggested by 
Be mh gs » hes AP gps Mr. Rajwade (vide paragraph 14 of Weekly Report 
id the funds in the hands No..27 of 1911) the funds at the disposal of the Shivaji 
ina of the Shivaji Memorial Memorial Committee should be utilised in founding 
Committee. a Hindu Hospital for women in the Deccan in the 


Kalpataru (107), 23rd name of Shivaji and: that additional subscriptions 


July. should be called for for the purpose. 
bee 14, The Transvaal Indians had resolved not to participate in the 
‘-) | general Coronation festivities but to hold a festival 

| Alleged insult to Indians of their own, till their grievances were redressed. 
| 2 Nata eece neg Bou But as a settlement was arrived at before the 
a Africa). Coronation day, celebrations were held everywhere 
| oa Kasai (109), 25th July. by one and all in unison. But the Durban authori- 
| 3 ties were got willing to treat Indians on a footing of © 
| eae equality. An Indian : apaaation. waited upon the Mayor to pas. the 
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situation, bué he ridiculed their representations. Mr. Abdulla Haji Adam 
answered every query of the Mayor and protested against the insulting 
behaviour of the Europeans. The Government celebration was eventually | 
boycotted by Indians. They held a separate celebration of their own and | 
sent a message of loyalty to the King and protested against the autocratic 
conduct of the Mayor. Europeans gave an exhibition of their haughtiness _ 
and marred the Coronation festivities. Is itnot a disgrace to the loyalty of : 
Europeans that loyal Indians should be led to boycott a Coronation festival ? 


*15. “In the Bombay Legislative Council a twenty-minutes time 
| limit has been instituted. No doubt there is a 
The last meeting of the good deal to be said in favour of this arrange- 
Bombay Legislative mont... It is to be regretted that at last 
peg oe Tuesday’ ting of the Bombay Council 
Parsi (33), 80th July, 7 ©. meeting oO e om ay oOuncl | 
Eng. cols. member like the Honourable Sir Pherozshah M. 
Mehta should have been subjected to this rule when 
His Excellency the Governor reminded him that he had only two minutes 
more and did not offer to make any exception in his favour.......... As 
Sir Pherozshah observed it is well to put a limit of five, ten or fifteen 
minutes on a member’s speech in discussing a motion, but when general 
discussion is in progress on so important a subject as the Budget, when Re 
every head is to be considered, to rigidly limit every member’s speech to 
twenty minutes is unreasonable. We can, therefore, understand the resent- i) 
ment felt by Sir Pherozshah in his case and the protest which he entered. 
We do not wish to see such unpleasant incidents to take place in the Council 
Hall. ‘They can be easily avoided by a little tact and discretion. :Had 
the Government showed the courtesy of extending the time in the case 
of Sir Pherozshah, it would have been both graceful and proper and would 
have been greatly appreciated by the speaker himself and the public.” 


*16. ‘‘ The discussion on the budget at the Legislative Council, last 
rete week, was enlivened by the piquant observations of 
July, Boe’ ole (35), 30th gi- P, M. Mehta and the sharp reply to it by His 
ee Eixcellency the Governor. The members who spoke 
at the meeting now and again digressed from the subject-matter of the 
discussion, and were allowed full measure of latitude by the President, the ae 
Governor. A perusal of the discussion does not leave on the reader an A poe 
impression. that the budget was being discussed under the revised regulations. : 5 AG 
Many of the speeches were altogether irrelevant, and we are afraid they taxed 
the patience of His Excellency the President who gave an earnest of his 
decision to disallow digressions in the future. We should be sorry if this 
‘decision was carried too far, for if made unbending as the laws of the Medes 
and the Persians, it might lead to a stifling of fair and independent criticism. 
It would be impossible to draw a hard line demarcating criticisms as relevant : 
or irrelevant, especially when they pass from figures to facts involving a i 
discussion of policy. We regret that the speech of Sir Pherozshah was cut i 
short by the time-limit, and would have been glad if extension was granted i 
till he had finished his say. We are equally sorry that the speech of Sir ; 
Pherozshah was wanting in that consummate tact with which he invariably 
introduces his subject, making his audience swallow bitter pills without a 
word of protest or facial contortion. But the pill he administered this time 
lacked its usual coating and caused resentment. There is no parallel in the 
constitution of our Legislative Ccuncils and the Parliament. Here too we 
have our popular party and the official party. Perhaps Sir Pherozshah 
might include into the latter the officials and the nominated non-officials. 
But the division into pro-Government and anti-Government members are 
new words in the Indian political vocabulary. We do not like the ex- 
pressions and wish they may never get current expressions in the Councils or 
outside them. The credit of giving the Bombay Legislative Council a larger 
measure of independence than what has been allowed elsewhere is due to 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke. And, to the non-official members who 
are the nominees of Government we commend the words of His Excellency 
who expects them ‘to come to the Council with an open mind’ and‘ to vote 
according to their conscience ’.” 


viewing the proceedings 3 of the Boihbay Legislative Council meet- 
ing held ‘at Poona, the Bombay Samdchdr expresses 
_BOMOaY 1z a Tam ime me " {69, > tk 18 wish: that in view of the threatened failure ‘of the 
beat age igs ie os ‘dee rut . monsoon the meeting had been held in’ the second or 
third week of August so that Government would have 
Seth ae ~ been better able'to readjust the Budget estimates in 
~ s “gonsulta ion sith non- n-official opinion in case there was no improvement in the 
Pee wdnaboa prospects. It is farther of opinion that should the monsoon fail a 
- further ‘sitting of the Council should be held towards the end of August for 
vthe revision of the Budget estimates, or that the matter should be 
_referred to the joint committee : of official and non-official members of 
‘Council to whom generally the estimates are referred. The paper 
wegrets that any Honourable Member should have been debarred from 
discussing at length the various administrative questions when the 
a. ‘Budget. :was: before the Council, in direct contravention of the rules of pro- 
ee | .cedure laid down in that behalf. In conclusion the paper deplores that one 
ae ‘Honourable: Member should have attempted to thrust upon the Council his 
personal views regarding primary education. [The Jdém-e-Jamshed views 
‘with satisfaction the observations made by the Honourable Mr. Setalvad, the 
‘Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla, the Honourable Mr. Manmohandas 
and the Honourable Dr. Nariman on various topics touched by them. In the 
opinion of the Sdnj Vartamdn there is room for vast improvement in the 
system of laying down a time limit for speakers. It then proceeds to 
remark :—His Excellency thinks that the Honourable Members vote according 
to the views held by them, but the people think otherwise. Instances 
have been on record that ‘they have been given to understand that 
itis their duty to vote on the side of Government and they have been 
invited for the very purpose. Take, for instance, the resolution proposed 
by the Honourable Sir Adamji Peerbhoy 7e controlling the slaughter of 
cattle and to which the Honourable Mr. Karandikar submitted an amendment 
inviting Government to pay more attention to the question of the rearing and 
preservation of cattle. Though there was nothing objectionable in the 
original resolution, it was withdrawn in favour of the amendment. And 
yet this simple resolution was thrown out by the Council having a non- 
Official majority! Is this not regrettable ? Does every Honourable Member 
who has voted against the resolution honestly believe that nothing more 
‘remains to be done by the authorities in the matter of rearing and preserva- 
tion of cattle than what has already been done? We are convinced that 
it is a rule with these members to vote against a resolution not accepted by 
Government and hence Sir Pherozshah was not wrong in distinguishing 
between Government and opposition members. It is the popular belief that 
‘the affairs of the enlarged Councils are not conducted on independent lines.| 


°t,. * His Excellency Sir George Clarke has this year come to the 
conclusion that it was necessary to confine in future 
Gujardti (24), 50th the discussion of the budget to its legitimate object 
July, Eng. cols. and that such matters as the representation of 
Muhammadans on Municipalities, the restriction of 
‘gambling on race coursee and Muhammadan holidays, though of great 
importance, ought not to be introduced in connection with the discussion of 
the budget. On referring to the debates in 1910, we do not find that this 
rule was ‘enforced, but thai, on the contrary, His Excellency’ Ss own concluding 
speech departed from the rule laid down by him this week at the close of the 
discussion of the present financial statement. We find that last year he 
expressed himself to this effect:—‘ As time goes on I have little doubt that 
the annual debate on the budget will change its form and will reappear in 
that of substantive resolutions on which the opinion of the Council can be 
taken, meanwhile I do not think that the meeting of Saturday was unprofit- 
fable ‘or infertile. It gave opportunities to Honourable members to express 
‘and record their individual views upon a large variety of subjects, and this is 
an advantage to Government.’ The italics are ours. His Excellency then 
dwelt upon the moderation of the land revenue policy of Government, the 
_ question of restricted tenure, the policy of decentralisation and conferring a 


? 
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ree measure of autonomy on the Provincial Council the very subject 
which His Excellency maintained this tine the Honourable Sir Pherozshah: 
ought not to have discussed, and the question of appointing Muhammadans 
in public service. Even at the last session His Excellency allowed many 
speakers to dilate upon questions which were, strictly speaking, outside the 
financial statement, but were not outside the limits of debate hitherto 

ermitted. His Excellency expected last year to see the general debate on 
the budget gradually transformed into specific resolutions. How is it that 
he has thought it proper to lay down all of a sudden a stricter rule? Why 
were not those who travelled outside the budget called.to order in time ? 
If the example of the British House of Commons is a good precedent, we feel 
that the rigour with which he enforced the twenty minutes limit was hardly 
justified by the circumstances of the case. Mr. Montagu’s great speech on the 
Indian budget in Parliament was surely not confined to the four corners of 
that Financial Statement nor were the speeches of the members who followed 
him. We wish His Excellency had dropped a hint at the very outset of 
the proceedings that he had made up his mind to adopt a stricter procedure 
this year. As amatter of fact he allowed the Honourable Sir Pherozshah 
and the previous speakers to dwell on matters which later on he realised 
ought not to have been discussed at all. They should have been ruled out of 
order in time. It is being said that His Excellency’s judgment was influenced 
by incidents outside the Council. It is also alleged that the Honourable 
Sir Pherozshah’s attack on His Excellency’s views regarding the desirability 
of endowing the Provincial Council with powers of taxation was also a factor in 
influencing His Eixcellency’s decision. We have no means of judging how 
far these explanations are correct. We are quiie prepared to reject them 
and to believe that His Excellency’s decision was arrived at on the merits of 
the rules for the guidance of debates in Council. Even then nothing would 
have been lost by granting more time to the speaker.” : 


*19, “In the course of his remarks winding up the debate at the last 
meeting of the Provincial Legislative Council, His 
Excellency the Governor alluding to the Honourable 
Mr. Lallubhai’s criticisms on the revised course for 
secondary schools, relegating Hnglish to the position of a second language, ap- 
pealed to the Honourable member ‘ to trust us.’ We respectfully suggest that 
when one in the position of a Governor puts a public question on the basis of 
‘trust’ in himself and his colleagues, he makes it extremely difficult for many 
people to discharge their duties to the public. High authority can be cited 
for the proposition that the fundamental principle of constitutional administra- 
tion is that no man, however eminent or high-placed, can be ‘ trusted’ always 
to deal rightly and wisely by the public. No amount of personal confidence 
in officials can be allowed to degenerate into ‘trust’ in their measures. As 
to the merits of the subject which evoked this remark, we have already ex- 
pressed our opinion, and His Hxcellency’s observation that the arrangement 
can be changed, if it prove a failure, is hardly satisfactory considering the 
inconvenience and hardship which tens of thousands of scholars will have 


suffered meanwhile.”’ x 


20. “It would be difficult, without laying oneself open to a charge of 

i Riteateh i exaggeration, to describe the recent meeting of the 
POs, "er “’”* Bombay Legislative Council, and the rather lifeless 
y: debate which follcwed on the Budget, as conclusive 
testimony that the new Councils make for a more efficient discharge of the 
duties that fall to the lot of the average member. With very few exceptions, 
the majority of the speeches never rose above the common-place of former 
years, the subjects dealt with were treated in much the same manner that 
they were in the years when there was no time limit and every member had 
to furnish Government with an advance copy of the remarks he proposed 
making ; and lastly, there was the same old reiteration of congratulations on 
a Budget of which it was difficult to see where the cause for so much jubilation 
came in. it is hardly surprising under the circumstances that an old hand 
like Sir Pherozshah Mehta should have felt weary of the continued doses of 
treacle, which, however, were immediately cut short the moment Sir 
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1 oe “The last session of the Bombay Legislative Council was occupied 
mainly with the usual debate on the provincial 

 Silpallokicns in. the budget. Before it was introduced by the Honour- 
St mbay Legislative Coun- able Mr. Lamb, a number of interpellations were 
- answered.......... Some of the interpellations are 

sar tne = 30th worth noticing here. We are glad to note that 
: the. Bombay Government are not going to climb 
down in response to the clanour set up by powerful moneyed interests against 
the action proposed to be taken by His Excellency’s Government with a view 
to purge racing of the abuses and evils that have grown up in connection 
with horse-racing in Bombay and Poona........... The Honourable Mr. Lallu- 
bhai Samaldas put two important questions, the one relating to the increased 
consumption of opium in Bombay and the other to the venomous attacks of 
the Jagad Vritt, a subsidised and pet paper of the Local Government, upon 
the Brahmin community in general and upon Chitpawans in-particular......... 
Tt is satisfactory to note that the Government have administered a rebuke to 
their subsidised organ and warned it against indulging in similar attacks on 
any community in future. This is as ‘it should be. But there is another 
direction in which the Government themselves will do well to intervene in 
time. The fact that a candidate for a post is a Brahmin is, according to 
reports prevalent i in many quarters, deemed a disqualification in many offices, 
is a serious matter. The Jagad Vritt, we believe, recommended that they 
ought to be excluded from all offices. As one critic observed to us, no doubt 
tte Government disapprove of the publication of such views or attacks on any 
community, but do not say that they disapprove of the policy underlying them. 
But surely the Government: were not called upon to make any declaration 
regarding their policy but simply to reply to a specific interpellation and we 
think .their reply,.so far as it goes, is quite satisfactory. At the same time we 
take it that the heads of departments will never, even unconsciously, do any- 
thing likely to sow seeds of bitter caste jealousies, administrative inefficiency 
or, political mischief by lending countenance, openly or otherwise, to the 
principles and policy publicly advocated by the Jagad Vritt, or encourage a 
system of official patronage regardless of personal qualifications or the princi- 

ples of fairness and justice.” 


“¢ 


22. The most important of the interpellations inthe Bombay Legislative 

Council was that regarding gambling on the Turf, and 

eae Bombay Samdchdr (65), the public will learn with vratification that the 
be a 6: ond Tay: assertion of certain Anglo-Indian newspapers that 
1a Atkbse-o-Taldes (62). ith Government have changed their mind on this 
July... - matter is entirely unfounded and false. At the 
game time, itis to be regretted that they did not think 
316. proper to publish the correspondence on the subject with the Western India 
Turf Club. The correspondence is not in any way of a political character nor 
ig. the Club by its nature such an institution as to deserve any special 
a treatment. We believe that if the correspondence had been published it would 
ee: ‘ have been possible for the public to put forward their case more strongly and 
thus. to strengthen the hands of Government. Government’s reply on the 
sub act, of the, consumption of opium in India is not in consonance with the 
ciple paderlying, the arrangements for the suppression of the opium 
G Q.. by . the Government: of india with China peengh the British 


- 


otis 
es 


G 


Government. The reply is in effect a Aitewie of the increase in the consump-,. 
tion of opium and is liable to be misinterpreted as meaning that Govern- 


ment do not see anything wrong in the consumption of opium and in any, 


increase in that consumption. It is, however, somewhat gratifying that. 
Government have taken steps to raise the price and are considering what the 
maximum limit up to which a man might be permitted to possess opium 
should be. But we would wish that its use might be totally prohibited, 
excepting, of course, its use for medical purposes. The Government reply. 
in connection with cocaine is satisfactory and we are quite in agreement 
with the opinion of the Honourable member who put the question on 
this subject that the public wil] heartily support the infliction of sentences 
of long terms of imprisonment or even transportation, with a view to spreading 
terror among the class of persons who smuggle cocaine. It is to be regretted 
that the Government of Bombay have refused to set apart any big posts in 
the Medical College and the Civil Hospitals for native medical practitioners 
who are not members of the Indian Medical Service. Their reply, again, 
that the utilisation of the waters of the Tapti, Nerbuddah and the Sabarmati 
for canals is not likely to be a profitable source of revenue is not far- 
sighted. As we have shown over and over again in these columns, the profit 
to be derived from canals is not to be estimated by the direct increase in 
revenue only, but should also include a consideration of the loss in land 
revenue which in the absence of these canals Government have to undergo 
in years of partial or total failure of rainfall, the increased mortality among 
cattle and men and the heavy expenditure on famine relief which Govern- 
ment have toincur. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—Some of the replies -of 
Government are rather disappointing. One of these was their refusal to 
publish the letter addressed to them by the stewards of the W. I. Turf Club 
ona question which is attracting universal attention in this Presidency. 
Their reply to the Honourable Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas in connection with the 
obnoxious articles in the Jagad Vritta is satisfactory. The Akhbdr-e-Islam 
writes :—Some of the replies of Government are not satisfactory inasmuch 
as they appear to be mere evasions. ‘The paper then proceelis to make 
remarks similar to those of the Bombay Samdchdr and Sénj Vartamdn on the 


questions regarding racing and the appointment of natives in the higher 
grades of the Medical Department.| 


*23. ‘“‘ Among the interpellations at Tuesday’s meeting of the Bombay 
Pdrsi (33), 30th Jul Legislative Council one of considerable interest was 
soci a a put by Sir Pherozshah Mehta concerning the en- 
couragement. of the medical profession in India. 
.Government’s reply showed that the matter is receiving attention, though 
many will feel that the process of recognising the merits of private Indian 
practitioners is one which could bear acceleration. The several * consulting’ 
appointments with which Government has endeavoured for the present 
to satisfy claims form a sort of loose parallel to the appointment of legislators 
rather than civilians. The executive posts we must trust to follow in sood 
time; meanwhile the present advance is welcome............. Mr. A. H. 
Adamji Peerbhoy brought forward a useful question at the Council meeting 
as to the means that exist tor suppressing the cocaine traffic. There is 
decidedly something wrong with the law when we have cases like that which 
happened some three weeks ago, where a Muhammadan, in possession of 
enough of the drug to poison half the Presidency, is fined Rs. 200. 
Apparently imprisonment was not awarded because smuggling was not proved ; 
but where importation is forbidden, possession of the drug should surely be 
sufficient proof of an act which can be punished with rigorous imprisonment. 
This determined effort to distribute among the weak-minded so deleterious a 
‘drug should not be encouraged by any pedantic interpretation of the law.” 


Eng. cols. 


24. “Brahmins in particular and all sober men in general must bé 

i grateful to the Honourable Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas 

Indu Prakash (42), 27th for getting from Government, to whom we must be 

July, Eng. cols.; “Indian stil) more grateful, a most satisfactory announce- 
Social Reformer (6), 


30th July. ment, at Tuesday’s Meeting of the Bombay Council, 


in regard to the venomous attacks of the Jagad Vrité 
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 @ yvernmentdeclare that they ‘do not at'allapprove | 
lenigra op pry of a v Win 3 class and they announce that 
gad Vritt, as they had’ a'tight to do, it being a- 
We, for or Geel drop the matter there exclaiming 
: : welll Vas ends s well.” We ‘would, however, note that the Advocate of 
, prop codes the Faijad Vritt, that came to abuse us for our exposing 
‘writings of the latter in this connection, did not in its day-before- 


Ne 


yesterday's issue, publish the interpellation of the Honourable Mr. Lallubhai 
‘ ‘or the reply of Government though it gave other questions and answers. We 
only hope’ it is not below feeling penitence for asin committed.” [The 
Indian® Social . Reformer writes :—‘‘ Replying to a question from the 


Honourable Mr. ‘Lallubhai Simaldis at the last meeting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, Government stated that they entirely disapproved of 
the articles in the Jagad Vritt, the local subsidised journal, which contained 
an attack on the Brahmin community, and had already communicated their 
disapproval to the conductors. A Press Note conveying this fact earlier would 
have done much to allay feeling and to soften acrimonious controversy.’ | 


"20, ‘The practical working of the new scheme of Council reforme 
promises to bring in its own sheaf of points of cons- 

Comments on aconsti- titutional interest. One such has been recently 
tutional question raised in afforded by the Government refusing permission to 
connection with the elec- the member for the S. D. Municipalities, the Honour- 


Mr. Belvi to the Bombay able Mr. Belvi, to put questions at the very first 


Legislative Council. meeting of the Legislative Council which he could 
Mahrdtta (11), 30th possibly attend.......... The point is not really about 
July. the inconsistency between actually inviting Mr. Belvi 


to send his questions and afterwards telling him 
that they were inadmissible at that stage. ‘The point is—how, under the 
same conditions, Mr. Lallubhai was allowed and Mr. Belvi not allowed to put 
questions. But even more important is the point about the legal provision 
under which the non-settled fact was made a: settled one. The Secretary 
says with charming simplicity that it has now been decided that a gentleman, 
who is elected or nominated but has not made the prescribed oath, cannot. 
exercises the rights of a member of the Council at that stage. By far more 
instructive than the fact of this decision would be the reasons, if any, that 
could be given for such decision. Tor our part we fail to find anything in the 
rules and the regulations of the new Councils that may support the construction 
put upon Mr. Belvi’s status by the authorities. The rule about taking the 
oath can mean nothing more, even when strictly construed, than that till the 
oath is taken, an elected or nominated member cannot actually put his 
question. The rotice to put questions stands, in our opinion, upon a different 
footing. A ‘notice’ has only a unilateral binding effect, and the status of 
the party giving notice is‘not in point. A party at the time of giving notice 
may not have actually entered upon the status to which the rights contem- 
plated by the notice appertain. It is as well if the status be only prospective. 
Statutes of limitation must be construed strictly agaiust the party against 
whom rights are to be exercised and liberally in favour of the party in whom 
the rights vest. And the sort of construction sought to be put upon the status 
of a Legislative Council member by the authorities in this case must neces- 
sarily have the effect of adding to the period of retrospective limitation.......... 
The common-sense view of the situation is, we think, equally convincing. The 
inequity of the situation is, we think, equally cenvincing. ‘The inequity of 
the interpretation may not strike the mind so long as the case affected by it 
is of a single individual like Mr. Belvi. But let us take the case of all the 
members together, elected or nominated, at the inauguration ofa new triennial 
term of the Council. Now here all these men have necessarily to be in the 
same predicament as Mr. Belvi found himzelfin. They would bein fact 
gentlemen elected or nominated to the Council, but unable to make the oath 
before the first meeting of the Council; for a rule prescribes a particular 
procedure for the oath; it says an oath must be made at a meeting of the 
penis cl i: itbay could not, peehorei- exercise any right of a member at that 


stage, and according to the present interpretation, cannot ask any: questions 
at that: meeting because they could not possibly give notice of those questions; 
and they could not give such notice becausé they would bé exercising the 
rights of a member to which they were not entitled. It inexorably follows, 
therefore, that the right of interpellation becomes nugatory so far as the first, 
meeting of every new Legislative Council is concerned. -Now we are well 


aware of what would be said of this matter by acynic, viz., that the Heavens . 


will certainly not fall if no questions are asked at the first meeting of a 
Council. But the retort would be equally effective that neither the Heavens 
will fall if questions are asked and answers have to be given. But without 
bringing in the Heavens in a small mundane affair like this, it may ba per- 
missible to contend that ‘light, more light ’* on the administration is bound to 
conduce to healthy conditions in India. And where Council meetings are 
clearly.so few and far between, the inevitable loss of one opportunity, the more 
in the case of each member during his term, is certainly not to be looked 
upon with equanimity, especially so when we have reason to believe that the 
strange interpretation put by the authorities upon the nature of the status of 
the Council members at one stage rests more upon freakful discretion than 
judicial certitude.” 


26. ‘One striking fact stands out clear and unmistakable from a perusal 

of the proceedings of the Bombay Legislative Coun- 

Alleged lack of non-off- cil, and that is the total absence of anything 
cial Huropean represent- gpproaching even the semblance of representation 
Se ae baY of the non-official European and Burasian classes 
Busning Dispatch (8), in that assembly. The Hindu and Muhammadan 
27th July. metmbers who enjoy the privilege of a seat at these 
| deliberations make a point, in season and out, of 

dinning into the ears of the authorities the great need that exists for giving 
their co-religionists a share in all Government appointments that are going. 
They rightly believe in the Scriptural injunction ‘Ask and ye shall receive, 
seek and ye shall find, knock, and it shall be opened unto you’; for the per- 
sistence with which they ask is only equalled by the perseverance with which 
they seek out occasions for asking, and the unremitting way in which they 
ply the knocker when once they are on the job- hunting expedition. But the 
latest development of this system has taken the form of questioning the right 
of Government to give suitable appointments to the youth of the domiciled 
Kuropean and Kurasian communities, with the result that Government has 
to defend itself as best it might in the apologetic style adopted in its answers 
to the queries anent the Karachi Customs Preventive service. Now, 
though no one can blame Hindu and Muhammadan members for making the 
interests of their co- religionists their first consideration, it is equally true “that 
the domiciled communities have an even greater claim on the sympathies 
of Government than anything they can show, and that the absence of a repre- 
sentative to plead their cause is serving as a growing handicap in the deve- 
lopment of those communities on right ea... Is it any wonder, then, 
that the European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association has begun to 
agitate for a representation of the non-official communities on the enlarged 
Councils of the country ? Men who give the subject a thought are beginning 
to realise all the possibilities of the present policy of Government. They see 
what the consequences are likely to be unless an effort is made to check the 
downward tendency of that policy, with all its resultant possibilities ; and 
their efforts to open the eyes of Government deserve the sympathetic consi- 
deration of all classes of His Majesty’s olticials, both in this country and in 


England.” 


27. Inthe course of its comments on His Excellency the Governor’s 
speech at the opening of the new building for the 

Comments on His Excel- A oricultural College at Poona the Gujarati writes :— 
lency the - fy © eat His Excellency’s declaration that he would worry 
rey - Pope ~-s«GROVernment for the spread of agricultural knowledge 
Guisrdti (24), 23rd July, if he were an Indian leader gives rise to thoughts of. 


various kinds. It is curious His Hxcellency has 


not seen how those in authority look askance at every movement of. the. 
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gun sinking wells in their fields. Every one would concede that the 


: — for this enthusiasm and labour on the part of the agriculturists should 


come to them. But the impost on wells levied by the Hon’ble Mr. Peile in 


1882-83 caused much disappointment to the agriculturists. If the Government 


of Bombay had then pursued a liberal policy, Gujarat would not have to-day 
suffered from water scarcity. The matter is worthy of consideration at the 
hands of His Excellency. So long as the greed of the Revenue Department is 
not controlled there is not much hope of any advantage being reaped from 
scientific knowledge in the near future. In this connection the people of the 
Presidency appeal to His Excellency to fix the period of settlement at sixty 
to ninety years instead ofrevising it every thirty years. i his extension would 
tempt the agriculturist to effect improvements because the benefits would be 
derived not only by himself but by the succeeding two or three generations 
as well, 


28. Commenting on His Excellency Sir George Clarke’s speech at the 
: Poona Agricultural College, the Kesart remarks :— 
sisedch, 2am betes de The agricultural reform movement now undertaken 
by Government seems to have more life in it than before and it is hoped will not 
die away soon. Sir John Muir-Mackenzie took great interest in agriculture 
and to him the Poona Agricultural College owes its existence. Government 
have lavished money on the College buildings recently opened at Poon» and 
they are as it were a security that there will be no set-back in agricultural 
education in the future. Sir George Clarke said that if he were an Indian 
politician he would worry Government in season and out of season to spend 
more money on the improvement of agriculture. It is our misfortune that we 
have not strong-willed individuals of the type of Sir George Clarke amongst 
us. We-find, however, no mention in His Excellency’s speech as to how 
his persistent demands would be disposed of by the ruling authority. 
Probably he only intended to point out what the people skould ask for and 
did not want to dwell on what the donor should give. The Indian agitators 
have been persistent in season and out of season, but they have not got what 
they demanded. Government do not yield to popular demands immediately 
lest they might lose their prestige. But a gift out of time is not much 
cherished. His Excellency also remarked that in the so-called golden age 
of India, population was relatively smaller in number. He also referred to 
the enormous agricultural exports of the country. But it is a question 
whether Indians export only surplus production or starve themselves and 
send out exports on account of necessity. ‘The value of the total exports 
cannot be put down as profits. We must take into consideration only the 
net profits. No nation can subsist only on agriculture. It would have been 
better if His Excellency had not touched on the golden age of India. His 
speech is above the Press Act and no question can be raised as to whether > 
it is proper or improper. We cannot enter into this question. At least we 
do not wish to write on the topic just now. We approve heartily the 
agricultural improvements effected by Government. Government are in 
advance of the people in the matter of agricultural education. It is but true 
that our students have not taken full advantave of the enthusiasm of 
Professors like Dr. Mann. We hope, however, that things will improve 
in time. 


29. Wecommend the speech of His Excellency Sir George Clarke at 
eer i the opening of the new building of the Agricultural 
joy veh (108), Bird College at Poona to the attention of all those that 

have the good of India at heart. Government are 
sparing neither money nor pains to ameliorate the lot of the agriculturists 
y the:dissemination of scientific knowledge among them, but their unaided 
ffort: cannot do much and we — therefore, ask our ‘public bodies not to 


23 


dissipate their onergies i in unprofitable channels but to utilise them for the 
welfare of the country: by the publication and, if possible, free distribution of 
books, pamphlets and tracts on Agricultural topics. Government, besides 
maintaining the costly agricultural College, have already opened a class for 
the sons of agriculturists at Poona and they think of opening similar classes 
in the Gujarat and the Kanarese districts. We may, however, point out 
that there is need of such classes in almost every village of the country. The 
rich amongst us would do well to spend a part of their superfluous wealth in 
aiding Government to open such classes. T'hey will certainly be counted 
among the true benefactors of their country if they help to make two blades 
grow where one grew before. Government have constructed canals for 
irrigation purposes and have converted unproductive lands into rich and 
fertile fields. More irrigation works are being constructed and itis hoped 
that with the aid of scientific knowledge that is being disseminated amongst 
the people India will at no distant date be able to produce foodstuffs sufficient 
to feed her ever increasing population as also to successfully cope against the 
periodical droughts. 


30. ‘The magnificent buildings in which the new Agricultural College 
: is in future to be housed mark the definite entry of 
The new Agricultural aoricultural training in this Presidency on both a 
a buildings at Poona. practical and scientific basis. There is much to be 
vening Dispatch (5), — ... eee Se Be i dineat 
19th July. said in favour of the efforts now being made to direc 
acricultural training into proper channels. It is not 
merely a matter of making two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before; but of improving on the methods of centuries, of counteracting the 
effects of a fickle climate, helping in the recuperation of an exhausted soil, 
and of generally giving the Indian agriculturist a helping hand to better both 
himself and the value of his holding by adopting the latest discoveries of 
science. But after allowing for all this, we question whether the tremendous 
outlay on the buildings which now form the Poona Agricultural College can 
be justified by the objects to be attained. ‘Ten lakhs is a pretty tall sum to 
be paid for a College designed to train 120 students ; and as the buildings 
have a more palatial appearance than the most up-to-date Collegs yet 
designed in this country, we can only hope that they will not, at some future 
date, revert to some such purpose as a Raja’s residence. Unfortunately for 
us public buildings, run up in haste and abandonéd within a few years of 
their completion, are more numerous in Poona than most of us would care to 
admit; and one would have thought that experience would have counselled the 
wiser plan of meeting the demand for accommodation as it arose instead of 
making provision for a pressure which may never occur. We are just now 
onthe crest of the wave in matters agricultural. Agricultural conferences, 
agricultural shows, agricultural development, agricultural co-operation, e¢ hoc 
genus omne have become fetiches of the hour. It is fitting, under the cir- 
cumstances, that 'we should have an Agricultural Training College; but why 
give us a palace when a more modest building would have answered the 
purpose quite as well, and have left a substantial balance in hand to be 
devoted to equally useful purposes? Is it likely that we shall always be on the 
crest of the wave, and not slip into the hollow that follows, in the same way 
that the technical education craze appears to be doing just now ?” 


ol. The people of the Belgaum District are exceedingly sorry at the 
prospect of the departure of Mr. G. H. Cowen, I.C.8., 

_ Appreciation of the ser- Assistant Collector, who is going on long leave 
vices of Mr. G. H. Cowen, from September next. He was posted in this district 
ates » Assistant Collector, for the last eight years and the straightforwardness, 
Bae Samdchdr (91), SUPerior sense of justice and the balance of mind 
24th July. which have uniformly characterised his administra- 
tion have won for him the love of the people. He 

has well performed the difficult and delicate task of dispensing justice in 
the prevailing peculiar political condition of the country and has never 
allowed himself to be influenced by selfish and wicked busybodies who in 


times like these try to poison the minds of the authorities. ‘The services: of 
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in the public service : 
Sidibuk looking ‘to their by the various Collectors, Engineers, Judges and 


of other communities and take their place. | 


Mubhammadans in Sind are a handful. Almost all 


a: oS "lealaliog mets the gentlemen who have passed the Sindhi Public 


employing Muhanimadans Service Examination, 3rd grade, are already taken up 


ualifications. other heads of Departments at far more than their 
Sindhi (55), 15th July, real value. The few graduates amongst them are 
Eng. cols. already provided for without any regard to their 


efficiency or ability to discharge the duties of their 
office. Years before it would have been monstrous to hear that a new LL.B. 
was posted as a Sub-Judge to decide complicated questions of Civil law and fact, 
which have confounded many a EKuropean District Judge for years.......... 
The service suffers, but the provision for Muhammadans is made. We only 


begin to think that in the proposed search for qualified Muhammadans, 


names of all men who have passed 6th standard Sindhi and 4th or 5th 
standard will be mentioned, and will then start that scramble for Government 
service which is always a sign of a weak public service....... ... We cannot 
omit noticing that when educated Hindus, B.A.’s, LL.B.’s, M.A.’s, School 
Final men and others see that Muhammadans of far less education and 
fitness are being pitchforked, promoted and provided for without regard to 
right or seniority, there arises a sullen discontent in their mind against the 
cause of it, which is always a state of mind to be avoided.” 


3838. In the course of its comments on Government’s reply to the 
Honourable Mr. Rafi-ud-din Ahmed on the subject of 
Muhammadans and the providing wider employment for Muhamimadan 
public service. candidates the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—If a list of 
me Prag Vartaman (36), Muhammadan candidates is to be supplied to every 
% and 25th -July.; . | 
Akhbdr-e-Islém (62), officer, the question naturally arises whether that will 
27th July. not do any injustice to other candidates. ‘here is 
not the least objection to high posts being bestowed. 
upon qualified Muhammadans. On the coutrary, we shall be glad to see that 
community advancing. Under the new system there is likelihood.of Muham- 
macans securing a larger number of posts, and if that comes to pass, other 
communities will, with reason, be dissatisfied. Forthe good name of the Presi- 
dency such a system should not obtain here. It cannot even fora moment be 
maintained that any injustice is being done to the Muhammadan community 
by reason of there being fewer Muhammadan officers. Compare the proportion 
of educated Mukammadans with that of other communities and then see if the 
former have been outnumbered by the latter. Unless such statistics are 
forthcoming either from the community itself or from Government the 
policy of issuing the circular under notice must be considered objectionable. 
We trust the Hindu and Parsi non-official members of the local Legislative | 
Council will draw the attention of Government to the objectionable character 
of such a circular. {In a subsequent issue, adverting to the observation 
made by a Muhammadan paper that it would be difficult for its co-religionists 
fo secure appointments unless every member of the Moslem League put 
forth his efforts in that behalf, the paper remarks :—It appears that besides 


-gupplying a list of candidates the Muhammadans wish to exert their utmost 


influence upon district officers. When such endeavours are made by the 
Muhammadans what guarantee will there be that other communities will not 
be. unjustly treated? We beseech Government that, as up till now this 
racial question has not arisen in this Presidency so far as public service is 
concerned, they should continue the present policy ; for otherwise the Hindu 
and Parsi communities will have to come forward to safeguard their 
interests. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm, in endeavouring to reply to the above, 
declares that the Muhammadans would never wish ‘to oust qualified officers 
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84. Mr. J ivanji Liimjibhai writes in the Bombay Samdchdr :—I have 
wid Bibbs been marking that the weekly crop reports published 
Alleged scarcity of fod- officially continue to speak of the sufficiency of 


der in Gujarat. f i 
Bombay Samdchdr (65), odder while in fact the agriculturists have been 


29th July. a deeply anxious how and where to get it for 


their cattle. Complaints regarding the scarcity of 
fodder have been heard on all sides and at several 
places it cannot be had at all while at others three to four times the ordinary 
rate has to be paid for it. It, therefore, bebhoves Government ‘to issue instruc- 
tions to their officers to take the necessary steps for the supply of fodder. If 
precautionary measures are taken from now, it will. be poasible to 
supply fodder at cheap rates. Among these measures I would suggest that the 
forests should be thrown open to the cattle. Again the grass that has already 
grown in reserved forests should be cut and made up into bundles and 
despatched to places where if may be needed. ‘This would serve a double 
purpose. While the cutting of grass would provide work for the distressed its 
despatch to affected areas would relieve the scarcity of fodder. It is high 
fime that the above suggestions were acted upon. Itis an undisputed fact 
that scarcity of fodder has begun to be felt, and so it is wrong to say that 
there is sufficiency of fodder when in fact there is not enough to last even for 
two months. 


35. “ The prospects are becoming more and more dark and if things 

! do not improve within a few days one of the most 

_ Necessity of encourag- wide-spread famines seems to be destined to visit 
Py meister tcl India India. May the Almighty prevent a catastrophe 
” Pade Prakieh (42), of the kind, both because it would be in itself a 
26th July, Eng. cols. direful spring of woes unnumbered and because it 
would be so inopportune and so incongruous an 

event in this otherwise blessed year of the Coronation and the projected 
special Delhi Coronation Durbar of one of the kindest and most virtuous 
Sovereigns that held the sceptre of India! Accursed famine will be more 
accursed than ever if it should mar the joy and the festivities of a Durbar 
which is so fraught with various beneficial results.......... And the pity is 
that with all our greatly increased knowledge of Natural Science, with our 
triumphs over the seas and lands and control even of electricity, in regard 
to rains, we in India continue as helpless as ever. We use the words ‘in 
India’ purposely, for it seems to us that the state of absolute heplessness in 
regard to rains, which has come over India, is the result in great part of 
national sins of commission aud omission and we are not doing our best to 
counteract those sins. Rains, it is well-known, never withhold themselves 
in the enormously extensive and erratic manner as they do in India, in 
countries where there are large forest gardens and trees are scattered in 
abuadance. in all parts. The denuding of India of her forests has been 
our past sin. But Government can surely wash off completely the old 
national sin. No doubt they do preserve forests and have a well-paid 
Forest Department. But tbe reservation and preservation of such forests 
as have survived is not at all sufficient. What is wanted is active, 
sustained, extensive national efforts at planting and rearing new forests 
and encouraging private people to have more trees in as many places 
and as great numbers as possible. Let us dot the country with ever-greens 
even as we have dotted it with railway stations or telegraph offices. That 
is the offering which it would seem Indra and Pluvius require. We are 
glad to find that Government are anxiously watching events and sure signs 
there are that relief operations will not be delayed a moment, when the 
necessity for them appears. May we earnestly recommend that some of 
these relief works should take the shape of preliminary work for planting new 
forests and, as feeders for the same, of constructing tanks and dams at suitable 
places by the side of our numerous rivers. Arboriculture has been taken up 
in right earnest even in Kngland, where the rains are so copious and_ love 
of trees and gardens and groves of tall trees is a great national virtue: -It is 
expected that the operations besides giving a steady and increasing employ- 
ment will ultimately pay the country for all the huge investment contemplated 
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“ “China i is niking vod rirourene in the work of Wkipiildie the 

opium vice from her people. Sir Alexander Hosie’s 
“Abbi policy of report which appears in the form of a Foreign Office 
ge are (1), 80th white paper shows the speed with which China is 


“July. carrying on this work........... This report shows 


the earnestness with which the Central Government 
in China has begun the work of exterminating the opium vice among the 
people. It also shows that when a Government takes it into its mind-to 
improve the morals of its subjects, it can do so very effectively. A strong 


will and earnest effort is what is wanted........... If we turn from the suppres- 


sion of opium in China to the discouragement of the drink evilin India, we 
find quite a strange fact. While the Central Government in China could 
suppress almost to extinction within the short space of a few years the opium 
vice which had got deep among the people, the British Government in India 
could hardly look for a ray of hope in putting down the drink evil of so recent 
an origin in India! The British Government have been struggling with all 
the forces behind them to put down this evil for so many years and yet 
without any success. On the other hand, the revenue from drink has been 
increasing at an enormous rate, and obviously along with it some consumption 
‘too! From £1,561,000 in 1874-75, the revenue from liquor has increased to 
'£6,717,000 in 1909-10 !.......... Even in official circles it is no longer denied 
that these figures of increase of revenue do represent, after all deductions 
have been made, a very serious spread of intemperance. With this steady 
spread of the drink evil, the rate at which Government is moving to put 
if down must be ‘confessed to be extremely slow. China, that country of 
‘yellow’ sleepers, could give up the opium habit within twenty years, while 
the British Government, an enlightened, civilised Government of the West, 
could not even check the expansion, not to speak of suppression, of this 
comparatively new drink evil during all these years! Under these circum- 
stances it is very likely that the methods adopted at present by Government 
are quite inadequate for the object they have in view. Government have often 
declared that their policy is to discourage the growth of intemperance among the 
people and that guided by this policy they have followed the practice of pro- 
viding liquor-shops in order to put a stop to illicit distillation and consumption. 
It looks a little bit strange that in order tc discourage drinking Government 
should open liquor-shops! But we might take Government at their word 
and believe that they have been actuated by the best intentions. But the 
results certainly show that their methods have not proved effective. It is 
time that the present methods be investigated into and some others be tried, 
é.g., local option. In some of their measures taken to check drinking, Gov- 
ernment seem to be obsessed with the idea lest they disturb the liberty of 
consumers of drink.......... We might very well say with Dr. Kronwe, D.C. L., 
Privy Councillor and Director of a Prison in Berlin: ‘Is the liberty of a man 
to ruin himself and family through drink, and to endanger the safety of the 
society, the very highest ideal of personal freedom that we ure obliged to 
treat it as something ‘that dare not be disturbed ?? ” 


RT, Adverting to the opinion expressed by Rio Bahadur C. H. 
Setalvad ina recent cocaine prosecution that the 
The law as regards existing provisions of the law debarred Magistrates 
cocaine should beamended. fom inflicting heavy sentences beyond a fine of 
Katser-1-Hind (29), R 8 y : iin 
23rd July. s. 200 on persons found in possession of large 
quantities of cocaine, the Katser-1-Hind remarks that 
if early steps are not taken to secure the award of severe punishment on the 
guilty itis likely that the evil will spread to other parts of the Presidency as 
well. In conclusion the paper regrets that no action should have yet been 
taken in regard to the amendment of the Abkari Act as promised by Govern- 


ment in their reply to a Council interpellation nearly six months back. 
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38. We have already written before about: a Hindu Theatrical Pat wees | 
which brings the Hmperor Aurangzebe on the stage 
_Protest against @ play Ahmedabad to please Hindus and to hurt the feel- 


about ees being ings of Mussalmans. We thought. that our 


“Punch Bahddur (145), benign Government, which prohibits things of this 


ist July. kind, would take notice of the matter and stop the 

play, but we are sorry to see that the Company is 
still staging, the play without the least regard for the feelings of Mussal- 
Mans, under the pretext that the play is merely a historical one. The 
Government is careful not to allow anything that may injure the feelings of 
any community amongst its subjects. When we had written something 
against the Arya Samajists, though the things were facts, we were made to 
furnish security as a guarantee for not writing anything of the kind in future. 
Such being the case, we hope that Government will not tolerate any more 
the play which has been creating ill-feeling amongst Muhammadans every 
time it is played. 


89. It is wonderful that in spite of the outcry in the Political Bhomiyo 
the play about 'Aurangzebe should still continue to be 
enacted in Anmedabad. We have not personally seen 
the play, but the outcry raised against if cannot be 
groundless. No other Moghul Emperor was more 
orthodox or possessed a keener regard for Islam than 
Aurangzebe. Why do the Ahmedabad Muham- 
madans delay in holding a public meeting and bringing the fact to the 
notice of Government and the Committee for maintaining good relations 
between Hindus and Muhammadans? [The Gujardti Punch, on the 
other hand, writes:—There is nothing in this play likely to nurt Muham- 
madan susceptibilities. The Politzcal Bhomiyo has for some time been 
trying to rouse Government against the performance. We request any 
Urdu-knowing officials to see the play for themselves. We are sure they will 
be convinced that there is nothing in the play which aims at wounding the 
feelings—religious or otherwise—of Muhammadans. Again, itis only the 
political and not the religious character of Aurangzebe that is depicted in the 
play, so that we fail to grasp in what way their feelings are likely to be 
injured. Itis not the play which does any harm, butitis the Political Bhomiyo, 


Akhbar-e-Isliam (62), 
2oth July;  Gwardti 
‘Punch (26), 23rd July. 


which by its exaggerated language and vile epithets, is trying to 


foment racial hatred and to stir up Government against Hindus and the 
Company performing the play. | 


40. The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act having failed in a great 
measure in its object of reducing agricultural indebted- 
The new Central Bank ness and the agriculturist being in want of assistance. 
fh oe an Agricultural Bank was proposed to be started 
Kalpataru (107), 25th about 25 years back to help the rayats with loans on 
July. light interest; but Government having refused to 
grant to the promoters of the Bank special facilities for 
the recovery of the loans the project fell through. Subsequently Government 
themselves began to advance takdvi loans to the rayats and they used and 
are using even now all possible means to recover their loans without caring 
in the least for the poverty of the people. One need not wonder how Govern- 
ment has turned even more stony-hearted than the sawkars in the matter of 
recovering their loans. These are simply the ways of the world. Was it 
just on the part of Government to refuse to the proposed Agricultural Bank 
the faciiities which they themselves have exercised in recovering their takdvt 
loans? It is a matter for satisfaction that Government are now ast least 
partially rectifying their past errors by exempting the projected Central Co- 
Operative Bank and the Co-operative Credit Societies from the operation of 
the Agriculturists' Relief Act with the exception of a few sections. 


41. ‘We revert to the subject of the Fallow Rules only to give another 
ee illustration of how the forfeiture clause is worked 
Alleged harsh working without due regard to the saving clauses........... In 

ar Fallow Rules in Gyni Taluka on Karia vah some lands were given 
Sind J 1 (17), 20th out in 1905-06. No permanent karias' have yet 
Say. eda ae been sanctioned or constructed and the supply 


through temporary karias, wherever they exist, is 
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“42, tie correapondent from Larkina complains that the authorities in 
that district have of late refused to allow lands 
Complaint that Zamin- in some of the tilukas being cultivated on khds per- 


ua eae, gear mission and that several zamindars are consequently 


tivate lands on khds per- made to suffer heavy loss. Many of the zamindars 


mission. who formerly possessed large ancestral landed pro- 
Al-Hagq (49), 15th July, perty have on account of prodigality been compelled 
Eng. cols. either to mortgage or to part with a large part of 


it.......... The only means, therefore, now open 
to them to earn their livelihood is to cultivate a piece of land on khds per- 
mission. If the authorities allow a zamindar to cultivate a piece of land on 
khds permission, such a concession does not only benefit the zamindars but at 
the same time it serves to increase the revenue of the State. It will indeed be 
a pity if the authorities prohibit these zamindars from cultivating land on 
khds permission ; for, as they have already disposed of their ancestral property, 


they have no land of their own to cultivate with a view to obtaining a living. 


Our correspondent informs us that there is ample water in Narewah and that 
there are often breaches. If such be the fact, we do not understand why the 
authorities do not utilise this superfluous water by allowing some of the 
zamindars to cultivate lands on the banks of the canal. We invite the 
District officer as well as the Executive Engineer to pay attention to this 
legitimate grievance of these needy zamindars, and oeseech them to make 
some concession in their case. They stand in need of help at the hands of 
the Government and we hope the authorities will look to the respectability of 
their families and come forward to mitigate their sufferings.”’ 


Legislation. 


43. Referring to the agitation against the Honourable Mr. Basu’s Special 
Marriage Act Amendment Bill being carried on in 

The Honourable Mr. Bombay, the Dnydn Prakdsh declares that it is 
Go pls. sami arnge unable to understand how some people have come to 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), entertain baseless apprehensions about the effects 
28th July. of the ~passing of the Bill. Similar predictions, it 
remarks, about the chaotic condition into which 

Hindu Society would be thrown by the passing of the law against Sati and the 
Age of Consent Act were made when those measures were on the legislative 


anvil, but all of them have been completely falsified; and it declares that the 


same would be the case with the present measure. It also regrets to see 


that some of the prominent social reformers of the day have arrayed themselves 
against the Bill and declare their policy to be suicidal and opposed to social 
progress. 


44. The public will naturally rejoice that the Government of India 
have finally decided to repeal Act No. VI of 1901, 
The proposed repeal of which among other things, empowered the tea planters 
India Act VI of 1901 of Assam to arrest without warrant indentured coolies 
about indentured coolies trying to run away. But the planters against 
on tea estates. | 

whose interests this goes are up in arms against it 

Praja Bandhu (84), 
3rd July. | and have expressed disapproval of the step. They 
are also trying to win over the coolies to their side 
‘by holding out promises. This very step shows that their cause is weak 
and Government are quite right in repealing the obnoxious Act. At the last 
‘year's meeting of the Tea Planters’ Association in London, their President 
‘had protested against Government's action and had demanded the protection 
‘of local legislation against outside competition. How ridiculous that an 
‘impor rtant Association in Free-Trade-loving England should demand such 


- When-India demands protection, the plea of Free-Trade is 
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put forward, but the same people do not at all hesitate to ask the Govern- 
ment of India for protection. The planters have begun to misuse their powers 
80 much that it is no longer safo to leave them in their hands. 


45. “Judging from the resolutions of some august bodies like the 
| Senates of the Calcutta and Madras Universities, 
The Honourable Mr. of various District Boards and Municipalities and of 
Gokhale’s Compulsory popular meetings held in various places including 
aro tog Bombay, there seems to be a consensus of opinion 
ndu Prakash (42), th h h , i faa 
22nd July, Eng. cols.: roughout the upper strata of Indian society in 
Dnydnchakshu (103), favour of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Bill for 
29nd July. compulsory education, so far as the general 
principle underlying it is concerned. What 
the ultimate fate of the Bill would be, it is hard tosay, for the 
official circles are known not to be much in its favour. However, 
it is well that the eagerness of India to go in for some scheme 
whereby the extension of primary eilucation will be accelerated has 
been clearly shown. That should strengthen the hands of Mr. Gokhale in 
securing the passing of the second reading of the Bill and having it referred 
to a Select Committee. The gauntlet of the Select Committee will be no 
licht thing, for we suppose that some features of the Bill are such as are likely 
to raise serious differences of opinion and will take no small amount of trouble 
in settling satisfactorily. We are amongst those who, without any desire to 
question the soundness of the general principle, are disposed to very much 
question the propriety of some of the sections iu the Bill as they have been 
drafted....... ... To the practical politician if cannot help appearing very 
unsatisfactory that tho Bill leaves it entirely to the discretion of Government. 
to fix the proportion of the expenses as between themselves and the Local 
kodies. We understand that the author of the Bill is very sanguine in this. 
respect and expects that Government will bear 2rds to {ths of the cost. We 
inust confess we are not so sanguine at all. We will readily credit Govern- 
ment with the best of intentions, but we kuow the perpetual complaint they 
make of paucity of funds for internal development. The cost of extending 
Primary schools sufficiently to meet the demands of a systein of compulsion 
must be very large. If many Local bodies go in for the scheme, the total 
Government contribution would be very large. Will they be so generous as 
to fix their share so high as 4rds or ~ths? Would it be right that they 
should do so at the cost of the general tax-payer, considering that the benefits. 
will go only to those that voluntarily go in for the new scheme? Whatever 
it be, we should certainly prefer that these respective shares of Government 
and the Local bodies should be fixed by law and not left to the mercies of 
executive discretion, which we know varies from time to tie, pro- 
vince to province and individual to individual........... The claims of 
equity would probably be far better satisfied if the Bill compels all towns or 
districts of certain descriptions to go in for the scheme, willing or unwilling. 
We would, for example, much like a simple Education Bill providing that the 
Municipalities of all towns of more than 50,000 or one lakh of population shall 
go in for compulsory primary education and that the expenses be shared half 
and half between them and Government. On similar lines may all District, 
Boards be bound. The voluntary system of Mr. Gokhale’s Bill may work 
well. ‘There is equal chance of its working very badly. Many Municipalities. 
and District Boards are now expressing their approval of the Bill in the 
abstract. Wedo not know how many of them will act up to the approval, when 
the Bill passes and actually becomes law. Some public-spirited bodies may 
go infor the scheme. Others would find other peremptory demands on their 
purse. And who knows, others may be unduly influenced by the executive 
District authorities, some of whom like the extension of education, whilst. 
others would, we are afraid, keep the people ignorant as a matter of policy. 
Then, this voluntariness may actually retard the progress we are making, 
if many Local bodies fought shy-of the expense and the special cess. . At 
present, taking our stand on the broad principle that Government is in duty 
bound to extend every year thesphere of education and the expenditure thereon 
we are able to insist upon and we are getting yearly increase in the educa- 
con 325—8 
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2 eve ; selatele free and ae cra sdioskion, but 
eo ae an’. aulerstend Serena plus enforced payment of fees, with only the 
‘boys of parents with less than Rs. 10 per mensem income excepted. The work- 
ing of the scheme will be impractical and the incidence of the burden unequal. 
“It may be asked why exempt from fees rich men’s sons. Our reply is that rich 
“men will beara greater share of the special cess or rate and so matters 
“would be equalised. If we are to go in for any scheme of compulsion, we think 
“we must combine it with freedom from payment of fees in all cases.” 

he Dnydnchakshu speaks in a bighly appreciative tone about the Honourable 

fr. Gokhale’s compulsory Education Bill and writes:—The Bill furnishes 
an instance of the powerful and vivifying influence of the constitutional 
movement. We must compel Government to pass the Bill into law. We 
must put forth strenuous efforts for its sake and must leave no room for 
a Government to reject the Bill on the ground of want of popular support. Hven 
the devas and the danavas of the Purdn had to fight for the divine ambrosia. 
What wonder then if we poor mortals are required to exert ourselves to the 
utmost for the nectar of education ?]| 


Education. 


*46. “ After nearly two days’ debate the Senate has by a majority of 

41 to 387 accepted Mr. Natarajan’s amendment, 

English History in the excluding the study of English History from the 
Bombay University B.-A. compulsory course and relegating it to the optional. 


- N. . 
a 3": 
Ee Te ee a 


7 7 eae 2 (24), 30th cress. It is very significant that most of the Pro- 
July, Eng. cols. fessors belonging to private colleges were opposed to 


the amendment on one ground or other. When 

Dr. Mackichan’s proposal to refer the report to the Faculty of Arts was’ 

thrown out, it became manifest.even then that the letter of the Governor in 

‘Council and the Honourable Mr. Sharp’s now historical whip had already 

done their work. We congratulate the Government on their success in 

having induced the Director of Publ*c Instruction to go behind the com- 

promise proposed by him and accepted by the Senate, then to propose 

two compulsory subjects for the B.A. and drop History altogether, and 

then once more to change his mind and accept the proposal to retain 

Ae English as the only compulsory subject and relegate History to the 
optional course! The Honourable Mr. Sharp deserves to be congratulated 

on the brilliant transformations of his views as well as on the unprecedented 

character of the whip he issued to selected Fellows, and no less on the lofty 

example he set in throwing overboard understandings solemnly arrived at. 

Dr. Mackichan aypealed to his countrymen to abide by the covenant cr to 

get over it in a constitutional and honourable manner. But his old-world, 

antiquated and conservative ethics was not in accord with the ‘spirit of the 

times’ and was not treated with greatcr consideration than the prattle of an 

old grandmamma who had managed to live beyond the allotted span of life. 

We also congratulate those Fellows of the Senate, Indian and HKuropean, who, 

having accepted the compromise proposed by the Honourable Mr. Sharp, 

easily veered round and concurred with him in his latest views. We 

must not omit to offer our felicitations to the Government on the striking 

proof they have given to the ‘conservative and obstructive’ Fellows of 

the Senate as to how they can make their Director of Public Instruction 

dance to any tune they like and get the Senate to accept, of course quite 
conscientiously, any decision they choose. That is, no doubt, a great 

achievement almost unexampled since the days of Sir Richard Temple. We 

i congratulate His Excellency Sir George Clarke, who is a close and experienced 
tin - observer of human nature and human affairs, on his readiness to believe that 
bas official and other nominated Fellows can remain altogether uninfluenced, even 
‘uneonsciously, by his pronounced and emphatic views and by extraordinary 
ae ane can, each ‘and all, afford to vote, with their angelic innocence and 
: endental virtues, quite according to ‘their conscience. We must not 
here tc 0 offer our.congratulations to ‘the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and the 
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31. 


Honourable Sir Pherozshah on the resolute stand: they’ made and on the 
exceptionally strong case they laid ‘before the Senate. The Honourable Sir 
Pherozshah once more stood up for the independence and integrity of the 
University with the staunch determination and dauntless courage he alone 
can show on such occasions. They were doubtless defeated, as had been 
expected. But they deserve to be congratulated on their very defeat which 
was in truth and substance a moral victory for the cause they espoused 


- against heavy odds.” 


47. The question of English History is an old one. A compromise 
Kesarj (109). 28th July. 28 effected between the Honourable Mr. Sharp 
esart (109), 49th July. ond others and English History was appointed as a 


compulsory subject for the B.A. Examination. Government have taken 


due advantage of the compromise and in addition to it threatened the Senate 
that they should transfer the subject in question from the compulsory to the 
optional group. His Excellency as Chancellor has no doubt a vetoing power. 
But if he exercises it, the old order continues. Even Mr. Sharp has been 
apparently feeling it all the while that the attempt of Government to curtail 
the independence of the Senate was improper. It is not surprising if others 
feel the high-handed action of Government to be quite reprehensible. When 
Government have appointed qualified men as members of the Senate Mr. Sharp 
need not have tried to create a bugbear of the opinions of twenty-two 
Professors which he had collected. ‘This is in a way insulting the Senate. 
The Honourable Mr. Gokhale speaking on the subject delivered a stirring 
speech and exposed the arguments of the opponents. The Comrade, an ultra- 
Muhammadan paper, has condemned the action of Government in the matter. 


48. We cannot sufficiently express our disgust at the novel method of 
: issuing a ‘whip’ adopted by the Honourable ‘Mr. 
asin Jaly. Pa eer es Om Sharp in connection with the question before the 
Senate meeting and would therefore endorse the 
views of the Honourable Mr. Mehta and ths Honourable Mr. Gokhale expres- 
sed in tne Senate about the matter. The issuing of a ‘whip’ to the 
Fellows who are expected to express their true and unprejudiced opinions 
on questions educational is most undesirable in the matter of Senate 
meetings and we hope this is the last time it has been issued. The methods 
Government have adopted in tneir endeavours to remove English History 
from the compulsory subjects of the B. A. Examination go a great way to 
prove that political motives underlie their effort. We wish Government not 
to interfere in the affairs of the Senate and to allow if to determine its 
educational policy in a manner that it thinks fit and proper. 


49. ‘The first and foremost requirement of the day—that, in fact, on 
which depends mainly the progress of education—is 

Higher education in the ‘the equipmant of our colleges with better Professors. 
Bombay F fgg sored " 9) bis an indisputable fact that we are importing at 
oeth July FP ects present men possessing at the best only second-class 
qualifications.......... Itappears as if the Govern- 


“ment attaches more importance to the curriculum of studies than to the 


calibre of the Professors, for this ought to have been looked to before the 
former was taken into hand. The Government alleges, as one of the reasons 


for the proposed abolition of the course of English History from the compul- 


sory subjects for the B. A. degree examination, the fact that there are not 
able Professors to teach this difficult subject. Should it not be, therefore, that 
the calibre of Professors should be improved and not that History itself 
should be deleted? ‘The same difficulty we find with regard to many 
other subjects. The teaching of science, for instance, approaches perfection 
only in certain colleges, in other colleges it does not deserve the name of 
teaching. The Science laboratories stand in the same position, being well 
fitted up only in a few colleges.......... The teaching of Philosophy does not 
also stand ona higher plane. It appears to be supposed that the B, A. course 
of Philosophy can be taught by any one, and so we find sometimes lecturers 
in English and even Professors of Sanskrit expounding Martineau and 
Aristotle to would-be philosophers and logicians. As to the M. A. course we 


in, the. Pretinacr which has. got 
study ..a f higher - soo we Rn What. is the use of 

i® Acourse‘of stu ly. j f there is no. Professor to teach it, and no 
aC » Bisbus sting he ‘Bevisbeneui Press Note on rural schools the Guja- 
(UTE ORS Se ad rali remarks:—We have nothing special to urge 


_, Comments “on the Gov- against the arrangements sought to be made, but we 
ernment Press Note on think that in such schools more attention should be 
: os is ea ‘ paid to reading and writing. Besides, arrangements 
ae oe a dai i 4), “y* should be made to impart such knowledge in agricul- 
ey HL Ey EES ture and: the industries of the district as well as in 
ete - lth wee as may be useful to the students in practical life. In short, the curri- 
‘culum should be fixed with due regard to the interests of a large body of 
‘the pupils at such schools. Government hope to spread primary education 
by thus lightening the course of studies, but we do not think the:object will be 
gerved. he mass of illiteracy will only ‘be removed by making the instruction 
“upto the fourth standard free and compulsory. 


Ol. The Vydpdri appreciatively reviews Government’s recent Press Note 
a | | on Primary Schools and writes:—Although Gov- 
ee YY dpdri (186), 28rd ernment are not in favour of the introduction of free 
i, July, ops : and compulsory primary education, this Press Note 
Go iaee is a welcome though rather belated proof of their 
readiness to recognise the crying need of effecting a 
radical change in the current methods of primary education. Regarding, 
however, the age limit for the final examination in the primary course, which 
is ‘proposed to be fixed at seventeen years, we are afraid it will affect preju- 
-dicially the intelligent section of the students who are able to finish the 
present course before the twelfth or thirteen year of their age and to whom 
even the present age limit of fifteen years is a source of much inconvenience. 


ce | OZ. “Government are to be congratulated upon their paternal solicitude 
| Gujardti Punch’ (26 for the improvement of primary schools and for the 
236d TaN Eng. cols ‘? yemoval of illiteracy by spreading the light of educa- 
sponuas tion in rural areas. The present standard of primary 
schools works well. It is yet to be seen whether the experiment of the classi- 
fication of primary schools into rural and full primary schools will be a 
success or otherwise. And so long.as this is not ascertained, a drastic reform 
should not be made in the present standards. Again we doubt whether the 
change will spread literacy to the extent it is contemplated. A boy ina 
rural school would naturally finish his course at the tender age of 9 or 10, 
at which it is absolutely impossible for him even with the concession of a 
Government scholarship to walk over a distance of a couple of miles or so to 
attend a full primary school for the prosecution of ,his studies. And, howso- 
ever well the course for the rural schools may be devised, it would not alm at 
the general culture and education of the sons of the agriculturists to the extent 
_ the full course would be expected to do. But if Government are sure of 
hs the solidity of this dual division of the primary schools, we would propose to 
them to put this experiment into practice in a few selected schools in a 
district for a term of a year or so and mark out the practical result at the 
expiry of that period. If the result is satisfactory, it should be given as wide 
@ publicity as possible, so that the people may of their own accord come 

_ forward to ask for the change.” 


53. Under the revised regulations in connection with secondary schools, 
Z students above 20 years of age are not eligible for 
ce Suggestion that the admission to them. Some students above 20 are 
S new rule making boys accordingly reported to have been struck off the 


a 2 at eg ineligible fo rolls of the Dapoli (Ratnagiri) Mission School. As 
a should not be enforced for the above rule is sure to affect the prospects of some 
emai some y vente. of the students of the Ratnagiri High School as 


. ee iter iyashodhak (121), wellas those of other English schools, we request 
ie : asea Jay. that the educational authorities would do well to 
re pe defer its enforcement for some years. 
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34. The Kéthideodr and Mahi Kdatha Gasette publishes a letter from 
“experienced ” complaining of the hardships to passen- 
Hardships of Railway @fs on the Anand Station in passing through the 
passengers at the Anand underground passage to gain the opposite platform 
Station (B. B. & C. I. and gives his own experience as under:—As [ 
Railway). _ wanted to gain the opposite platform, I had to pass 
sage a yore through the underground passage. I was accom- 
Jap anethe (Se), aut panied by «a respectable state official On our 
entering the passage, we were assailed by an uncom- 
. monly foul odour. ‘here was only a single dim light 
at the entrance. ‘The sloping passage was bent and slippery. My companion 
pointed out that the darkness was so intense that a budmash, if he were so 
minded, could safely rob or insult lady passengers without being detected. 
As we reached the middle of the passage, we found it full of water to the 
knee, like a veritable hell, and for fear of soiling our trousers we turned back. 
We requested the ticket collector to allow us to cross the line, but were given 
an insolent reply, asking us anyhow to pass by the passage. We searched 
for the Station Master, but he was not to be found and it was only by the 
courtesy of the guard of a train, who allowed us to pass through the brake- 
van, that we gained the opposite platform in time to catch our train. The 
only way of putting an end to these hardships is to allow the passengers to 
cross the line carefully, or to keep the passage well-lighted day and night and 
free of water. Otherwise there is a risk of passengers breaking their bones 
by a fall in the dark or suffering from the foul smell. 


09. The insolent and disorderly behaviour of the ticket collectors at. 


the Poona Railway Station has now-a-days become 

Alleged disorderly be- a source of much annoyance to the passengers. If 
haviour of the ticket 4 passenger has a child with him, the ticket collector 
oa aa ar ng Poona invariably demands the full fare for it without taking 
Vy ipari (135), 23rd ®2Y trouble to ascertain its age and if the passenger 
July. fails to satisfy him by means of tips, he is com- 
pelled to wait at the station, however anxious he 

may be to get away soon. Hemale passengers especially receive this sort 
of treatment at the hands of the ticket collectors, who threaten and frighten 
them if they happen to have any children with them. We can testify to 
the truth of the above statements from our own personal experience. ‘I'he 
recent case of outrage on a female passenger on the Poona Station is a clear 
proof of the extent to which the disorderliness of ticket collectors has reached. 


We request the Railway authorities to give serious attention to this matter. 


56. One Vanmali Ghelsha writes to the Guwyardti Punch:—I was 
Complaint against the travelling on the 2nd July from Limbodra to 
Station Staff at Kalol Ahmedabad, and at Kalol Station tried to enter a 
Station (B. B. & ©. 1. third class compartment which was occupied by two 
. Punch (26), Passengers only. ‘This I was not allowed to do and 
03rd cae ’ the Telegraph clerk, Mr. Ramanlal, who was talking 
“ with them, told me that they were his relatives and 
that therefore I should go to another compartment. I pointed out that this 
was not areserved compartment, but they did not allow me to get in and 
assaulted me. I complained to the Station Master, but he too began to 
abuse me and after much altercatioa told the Police Constable to take down 
my complaint. I hope the Railway authorities will pay careful attention to 


this and bring such people to book. 
Municipalities. 


57. “We are pleased to note that Government have entered into the 
spirit of the scheme worked out by Dr. Bentley in his 

_ The Bombay Municipa-. report for eradicating malaria in Bombay and are 
lity should be prepared to willing to put into practice the suggestions thrown out 
carry out the suggestions py the malarial expert. In forwarding the report’ to 
of oe paren So eoeraie the Corporation they announce that they are prepared 
my agte Fusions (46), to undertake the amendment of the Municipal Act in 


99nd July, Eng. cols. | order to furnish the Municipality with the requisite 


powers, and to allot the Municipality one lakh of | 


con 825—-9 
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by cdrenneeidatithh filing in and protection of wells 
“satisfied that vigorous measures for the eradication of 

roveeded ‘with. Now that’ the Corpor tion have the full 

‘ot Government they ought to strain every nerve to render the 
as efficient as possible and. ria the urbs prima in Indis of the great 
he is‘labot Mug under by’ the prevalence of malaria. We fancy 
: ie can 6o-operate with the authorities by keeping their own 
‘honses an nd F coanptcuas free from the possibility of any mosquitoes being 
harboure a. These “Insects have the knack of breeding i in the unlikeliest of 


~ «i fy-vater fourive’ of some sf the chapels and churches of this city. If only 
each individual were to lend a helping hand in the extermination of the 
malarial agent, the task of the authorities would be made less irksome, and 
76 day is not far distant when Bombay will be able to boast of a healthy 
atmosphere.” 


98. The Committee of Municipal administration at Ahmedabad have 
passed a resolution that one-third of the fine re- 
Protest agains: areso- covered from detected smugglers should be awarded 
lution of the Ahmedabad {5 private persons detecting them. ‘This would 
Municipal Committ-e to how that the detectives employed by the Munici- 
reward private persons laine h ced 
detecting smuggling. pality for this purpose are not clever enough —an 
Praja Bandhu (34), if it is so, where is the necessity of paying for them ? 
23rd July. The new rule empowers any private man to stop any 
one and search his luggage on the charge of smug- 
gling. Will this not greatly interfere with public business? We would 
not be surprised if this encouraged badmashes who have made detection of 
smuggling their business and who, for the sake of this prize, would not hesitate 
to entrap innocent people. Even now, as Dr. Doshi pointed out, there are 


complaints that people are arrested on this charge even before entering tihe 
city! 
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A So Citizen © writes to the Praja Bandhu :—* There has been a more 

or less general outcry in this city against the latest 

Protest against the en- assessment of house-rent for the purpose of levying 
hancement in the assess- Municipal taxcs such as for water and drainage. In 
Se in afew cases I hear that even bills according to the 
Praja Bandhu (34), 23rd enhanced rental are sent before the notices of such 
July, Eng. cols. enhancement, against which the owners of houses 
have a right to appeal, reached the parties concerned. 

In some cases rent is assessed according to the sweet will of the assessing 
officer, and it is enhanced in spite of the tenant of the house, where there is 
one, producing the rent-note and the owner admitting it to be correct and 
declaring that the amount of rent specified in the’ rent- note is received by 
him. I do not think there is any valid ground to disbelieve the tenant and 
more especially the owner of the house, because it is the latter that has to 
suffer if the rent-note is false and contains a smaller amount than that agreed 
to between him and his tenant. A procedure such as the above is highly 
objectionable, since it puts the house-owner to serious inconvenience and 
unnecessarily adds to the burden of work of the officer hearing appeals against 
the decisions of assessing Officers; for it is quite natural that the parties 
concerned should appeal in such cases. I, therefore, deem it necessary to 
invite the attention of the Chief Officer of our Municipality to the above 
matter in the hope that he will inquire into it and put a stop to complaints 


like these.” 


60. The Ahmedabad Municipality fas issued a notice to the general 

} public that one of the engines of the water-works 

_. Complaint about supply would be stopped for repairs for a month from 

leg rear orgy the 2nd duly and that they should take in their 

‘9808 July. mueh (20), supply in the day-time while the mills would be 

ee tei supplied in the night. But as a matter of fact some 
parts of the city receive water, not during the day, but from midnight till 

; 5 a.m. Even before the engine was stopped for repairs people living on upper 
floors a utd ~ water. while i is ee pata The Municipality ought 


to arrange for a supply of water to all parts of the city at convenient hours. 
We do not consider it creditable to the Municipal administration that people 
have thue to cry for water in spite of an increase in the rates. 


61. We would fail in doing our duty if we did not draw the atédntion of 
the District Collector, the Revenue Commissioner 
Protest against the and of His Excellency Sir George Clarke to an un- 
grant ofa gratuity by the seemly act of the Broach Municipality in their 
Saran Municipality toits oeneral meeting on the 19th. The late Municipal 
ak Samdchdr (65) Secretary, Mr. Darashih, had some time back gone 
27th July. ’ on furlough and at that time had accepted a present 
of a silver tea-set and a gold watch and chain from 
the merchants of Broach. He was asked by the Municipality to explain 
this, and in his explanation he admitted that ved had accepted the present, 
but that it was done in public and that he did not intend to rejoin his 
duties. This came up before the Municipality on the 19th; and without 
asking from Mr. Darashah any further explanation, the Municipality quietly 
passed a resolution granting him a gratuity. Mr. Darashah himself 
was present at the meeting in order that no member might oppose the resolu- 
tion. Now the Municipal President is a cousin of Mr. Darashah, 
Mr. Barjorji, another membez, is his brother-in-law and a third Councillor, 
Mr. Fardunshah, has been his friend for along time. This hurried passing 
of the resolution granting the gratuity, while such members were present, 
is really unseemly and is not legal or just. That this is so will be seen from 
the fact that Mr. Darashah was first granted furlough. This was later on 
taken as retirement, and the acceptance of a present, for which he was liable 
to prosecution, was condoned in violation of section 45 of the municipal 
rules. That, after all this, a gratuity should have been sanctioned is 
unreasonable. It is nothing else but making merry with the public money. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, ord Angee foi. 
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Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 


and what the correct facts are. 
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Secondary Schools . . 52-55 
omments on the removal of English History from the necessary course of 
the Final B.A. Examination . , ’ ; , . 48—51 


Municipalities— 


Ahmedabad: Water rates in — city 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1911.) 


No. | Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition. ~ Name, caste and age of Editor. 7 vf “ig 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...;Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ...| Charles Palmer ; Anglo-Indian ; 48 | 1,000 


2 | Bombay East Indian ...} Do. see oil Us. ew | de 0. Ge Abreo ; Hast Indian; 46 ... see 800 


3 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona _.,.. »».| Daily ove ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 55 ... eae 600 
can Herald. . 


4 | Hast and West... soo] COMDRY ce  . wee] MOMEthIY ... ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi ; 900 
60. 


5 | Evening Dispatch... »--| Poona eee »o-| Daily eee | P. J. Kennedy ; Buropean; 38 eee one 500 


6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... oo-| Weekly... ...| KAmakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drasi Brahmo) ; 40. 


7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do ae eo, Be » oe} Behrdmji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi;; 600 
India and Champion. 60. 

8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. soo «= ose] Monthly ... ...] S. M. Ratnagar; Pérsi; 47 ive “| 1,000 

9 | KardchiChronicle — ...| Kardehi_... ..| Weekly... ...| Chainrai Bakasr4iAdvani . Hindu (Amil); 35, 500 


10 | Kéthidwar Times ... ».| Rajkot ... | Daily ove .«-| Manshankar J. Chayya; Hindu (Visnagar 200 
Bréhman); 28. 


Mahratia vse = wee] POOMR = =—s ave = wee] Weekly ... «| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LLB.; 700 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brdhman),. 


12 | Oriental Review... ...| Bombay ... «| Do. wa. sR, 8. Rustomji; Parsi; 40... ... «| 500 
13 | Phoenix ... re | Karachi ... «| Bi-weekly ... ...| daftar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 58... 850 


14 } Poona Observer and Civil) Poona see eee} Daily oes »»-| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 54 sas ove 400 
and Military Gazette. 


pet 
jms 


15 | Railway Times ... «| Bombay ... «| Weekly ...  «..| Stephen H. Kearsey ; European; 63 | 1,500 
16 | Sind Gazette ~-... vos] Mahl ssc: ol Dally sxe. sad Bee Gowan: Maropenn 3 80 60 ase ses 500 


17 | Sind Journal sik .--| Hyderabad eoe| Weekly »--|/ Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 500 


(Amil) ; 42. 


AnGLO-GUsABA‘TI. 
18 | Akhbar-i-Soudagar ---/ Bombay... eee] Daily oe »»»| Byramji Bomanji Patel; Parsi; 40 ooo} 2,200 


19 | Apakshapat ove e+e} Surat eee ooo} Weekly a .»-| Mrs. Manek, wife of Dinshé4h Pestonji Gha- 500 
diali; Parsi; 30. 
20 | A’rya Prakdsh ... eo-| Bombay eee ol De. sas »++| Makanl4l Mathurbhai Gupt; Hindu (Pal-) 1,000 

- lidar) ; 30. 


21 | Broach Mitr& ... «| Broach ... e+} Do, see = ove| T'rikaml4] Harindéth Thakor ; Hindu (Ksha- 500 
2 triya); 25. 


22 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad atl Os see »»-| Narotamdds Prdnjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu) 850 
- (Dashalad Bania) ; 36. 


23 | Deshi Mitr& - ee-| Surat ove wat Bo. 4 .».| Maganl4] Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,200 
nia); 36. 


24 Gujarati sae ae eco] BOMDAY ces 3s eel «=D st ..-| Ichchhér4m Surajram Des4i; Hindu (Shri-| 8,000 
mali Bréhmin) ; 54. ie 
25 ; Gujarat Mitra... ---| Surat ny eek De ove ..-| Shawaksha H. Khasukhan ; Parsi; 86 =... 900 Oe 


96 | Gujar4ti Punch ...  ...| Ahmedabad ot 2 woanGe we Mangaldta Shéh; Hinda (Mesri| 3,400 3 ay 
| : ! Bania) ; 35. | : 


‘Q7 | Hindi Punche.. «| Bombay .. «| Do. see oes} Burjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 52... 800 
98 |Ja&m-e-Jamshed ... «| Do. = se oof Daily vs sews Pirozsh4h Jehéngir Behrdmji Marzbén,) 4,250 
: | M.A., ; Parsi ; 85. By | . é 

| } 
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RO Raa IO te I mane 
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45 


46 


48 
49 


s 


Rést Goftér «... 
Sa4nj Vartamin ... 


Shri Sayaji Vijay’ 


5 
J 


SuryS Prakésh ... 
Dnydnodays ‘ve 
Dnyan Prakash ... 


Dnyan Prakash ... 
Indu Prakish ... 


Subodh Patrika ... 


KONKANIM, 


O Anglo-Lusitdno... 
O Goano ... sc 


ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Haq obey eee 


Desh Mitra ne: 


WN a, ees 


Anoro-Manra’Tat1, 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE, 


eee 


Bombay 


Baroda 


Surat 


Sukkur 


Bombay 


Hyderabad 


Hyderabad 
Larkana (Sind) 


Karachi (Sind) © 
Larkana (Sind) 


Sukkur (Sind) 
Kardchi (Sind) 
Shikarpur ... 


eee Do. eee 
os Bi-weekly eve 
mi Weekly eee 
sae Do, | eee 
eee Do. eee 
eee Do. eee 
eee Daily eee 
ooo] Weekly = ave 
osst 0. ove 
...| Weekly ... 
»».| Daily ‘ns 
| Weekly  ..- 
...| Daily eon 
...| Weekly =... 
cee Do. rr) 
.o| Weekly... 
soo]: aoe nas 
...| Monthly ... 
oo. | Weekly... 
...| Fortnightly 
woot Weekly = ase 
o_ Do. eee 
...| Monthly ... 
vee] Weekly ace 
eee Do, eee 
eee 3} Do. eee 
eee Weekly eee 


ee* 


Frémji K4wasji Mehta ; Pérsi ; 55... 
»»-| Samshedji Framji; Parsi; 47 ove éee 


Manshankar 
Brahmin) ; 45. 
ro Bapubhat Parmdnandas Parekh; Hindu| 


..-| Gopal Sharma; (Madrasi Brdhman) ; 40... 


J. Chhaya; Hindu (Visnagar 


nia) ; 83. 
ir Sordbji Taleyarkhdn ; Parsi; 36... 


Jagjivandas §. Trivedi; Hindu (Shrimali 
Bradhman) ; 31. 


Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 50 sis 
Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi; 
Parsi; 45. 


Manekl4] Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
33. 


Nagindds Dayabhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 


Rev. KR. E. Hume; 30 ied oe oi 


(1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 


Do. da mre 


Damodar Sdval4ar4m Yande; 
(Mardtha); 40. 


Bhau Baébaji Lathe; 
Jain); age 44, 


Hindu ; 
Hindu (Puncham 
Dwarkanath G. Vaidya ; Hindu (Brahmo). 


35. 


C. F’. Menezes ; Goanese; 38. ae jaa 


Dr. W. Pais, L.M. & §.; Portuguese; 80 . 
F, X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 a me 


Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 


A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan; 28; and 
Abdul Wahabkhain Ghul4dm _ Rasul 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Tahilram Lilaram Vasvani; Hindu (Amil) ; 
47. 


Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Ami)) ; 
25. 


Kisandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Ami)) ; 32 ... 
Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 24... 
Mahadev Ghanashyamdas; Hindu; 50... 
Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 33. 
Jamatma] Lélchand ; Hindu; 87 ... 
Khiaram Aildas Ahuja; Hindu; 45 
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Name of Publication. 


59 


61 


62 


63 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


7G 


76 


77 


78 


79 


80 


81 


82 


tie 


ENGLISH GusARATI 
Ukpv. 


Moslem ... any 


GUJARATI. 


ind Vijay& see 
AND OCONCANIM. 
A Luz ‘ee a 


GUJARATI, 


Akhbar-i-Isl4m ... 
Baroda Gazette ... 
Bharat Jivan ave 
Bombay Samachar 
Broach Samachar 
Buddhi Prakash ... 
Kaira Vartaman ... 
Kathidwadr and 
Kantha Gazette. 


Ka&thiawar Samachar 


Lohana Samachar 
Loka Mitra oe 


Navsé4ri Patrika ... 


Navséri Prakash ... 
Political Bhomiyo... 


Praja Mitra oe 
Praja Pokar ove 
manned 
Samilochak =... 
Satsang ... ‘se 
| Satya Vakta a” 


Surat Akhbar eee 


Vasant eee eee 


ENGuisH, Mara’rHlt AND 


ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 


AND ' 


ese} PoonA 


«| Baroda 


...| Bombay 


.».| Bombay 
-..| Baroda 
»».| Bombay 
oo ae 


.s-| Broach 


ees 


...| Anmedabad 


eee} KAILA 


vest 0. 


ic 


eee) Navsari 


seal’ Las 


= Ahmedabad 


.-., Ahmedabad 


ee-| OULat 


»e-| Baroda 


ée0 


‘"ee 


Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 


Bi-Weekly 
Weekly 
Monthly 


Quarterly 


eee 


Fortnightly 


Dandalli walad’ Hakim Magduballi; 
-~Muhammadan ; 35. 


| 


Déhyabhéi Kasandds Sh4h ; Hindu (Bania); 
44, 


Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 80... 


Kazi Ismé4il K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon); 42, — 


Hindu 


Javerbhai Dédébhai Patel; 
(Patidar) ; 40. 
| Dayabhéi Raéamchandri Mehta; 


Hindu 
(GujarAti Brahman) ; 36. : 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 42, 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 ne 
Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 


Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
62. 


Motilél Chhotélél Vy4s; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Bréhman) ; 49. 


Rewdshankar Jagjiwan | Dave; Hindu 
(Audich Brahman) ; 50. 


Bapubhai Kahanji ; Hindu (Loh&na) ; 80 ... 


Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
Homiji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. 


Harivallabhda4s Pranvallabhdds 
Hindu (Bania) ; 37. 


Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 


Pathén Nurkhén Amirkhén; Muham- 
madan; 50. 


Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 es: 


Parekh ; 


Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36. 


Jagannéth Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brahb- 
man) ; 30. 
N. M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brahmin); 
35. 


/“Manishankar H. Shéstri ; Hindu (Brahmin); 
37, 


Keshavlal Hariballabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 
45. 


Phirozshth Edalji Patel; Parsi; 64 


7 


A’nandshankar BApubhai Dhruva, 8.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Brahmin); 41 __... 


~— 


| Pandit Shri Vhidrildl; Hindu (Bajpai Brih- 
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94 
95 
96 


97 


| 


98 | Daivadny&’ Samachar... 


99 


] 


400 


401 


em 
| 


Dharwar Vritt 


| Din Bandhu 
Din Mitra ... 
Dnyén Chakshu 
| Dnyan Sdgar 
Jagadddarsh 


Jagad Vritt 
Kalpataru ... 


| 


108 


Karmanuk... 


- 


e we 
- 


311 | Khdndesh Vaibhav 


Wie ¥;,' e 


Mode. Vritt 


Bharat Mata .... 
Chandraként ... 
Chandroday% oes 
Chitraguptis ves 
Ohitramay4 Jagat 


see 


| ndésh Samichir 
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Brahman) ; 82. 


eon ees G. R. Mannar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 800 
H man); 44, 
ves eve| Kerishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu} 500 
(Vaishnav Brdhman); 38, 
sie ...| Gururdéo Raghavendra Mamdadpur; Hindu 250 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 48. 
) Brahman) ; 48. 
Dhulia (West Khan- «se ov Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 20. 
vao|Ratndgiri .... ...| Do, «| Hari DharméréjGéndhi; Hindu (Bania);| 550 
81. 
| | 
.».| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly = a. ...| Hari Bhikéji SAmant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 800 
man); 49. 
.».| Islampur (SAtara)...| Fortnightly ...| Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
: | Brahman) ; 28. 950 
...| Chikodi (Belgaum).| Do. ... _—«.., Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu! 150 
(Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 46, 

...| Chiplun (Ratnad-} Do. ons .../ Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 100 
| giri). Bréhman) ; 44. 
...( Belgaum ... uct ae ies ...| Ramchandr’ Krishna’ Kamat; Hindu 800 

F (Shenvi) ; 38. 
...| Karad (Sdtéra) ...| Do. we «=o | JAQanndath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karada 10 
| Brdhman) ; 40. 
»--| Poona cia ...| Monthly ... ...| Rémchandr’ Vasudev Joshi; Hindu) 1,500 
' | (Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. | 
eer eS woo sews] Vindyak Néndbhéi Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 500 
smith): 45. | 
..., Wéi (Satéra) «| Do. w» _ «».| Késhindéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
| _| Brébhman) ; 48. 
| | 
...| Dhérwar ... ..| Weekly as. ...| Ke H. Mudvedkar Hindu; (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 38. 
...| Bombay... BO eee >” = ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ...| 1,500 
...| Anmednagar ae? ove ...| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 500 
...' Poona he at oe ‘ue .... Waman Govind Sdépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brdhman) ; 53. 
...| Kolhapur ...  ...| Do. ... «| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 250 
7 Brahman) ; 47. 
...| Ahmednagar osel Oe oo» | Kaéshinéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 287 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55. 
«-.| Bombay .... a oad ene dake ae Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré-| 3,000 
)} tha); 50. ; 
..-| Sholapur ... oot “a0 eee ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
| Brahman) ; 54. 
wee| Poona saw see] + D0. sa ...| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth| 4,000 
| | Brahman) ; 43. 
cast Os ove ies] Oe sos ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, 3B.A.,| 15,000 
be yc  LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Bréhman) ; 38. 
.-| Pérola (East ‘Khén-| Fortnightly iid Pandharinath Balkrishné Péthak; Hindu 500 
eh Mets cis | (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 80. | 
°° | Dhulia (West Khén-| Weekly ... «.., Yadav  Balkrishn’ Bahdlkar; Hindu 500 
rl desh). | | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 45, 
| Belgaum... ...| Do.  ..  «/Jandrdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu} 300 
err sy | ; (Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. ; 
“cl Batdrw xc. van] Do. van eas| R&mchandr Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré-| _ 300 
o+e| Wai (Satdra). ...) Do. = vee. eee, Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 120 


Name of Publication. 


118 


119 


120 


121 


122 


123 


124 
125 


126 


127 


128 


129 


130 


131 


132 
133 


134 


135 


136 


137 


138 


139 


140 


141 
142 
143 


144 


Maratai—concluded, 


Mumbai Vritt. ... 


Mumukshu vee 
Nasik Vritt ion 


Pandhari Mitr’ ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakdésh = wv» oe 
Satyi’ Shodhak ... 


Shetkari ... fre 


Shivaji Vijayi ... 
| 


Sholdpur Samachar 


Sayaji Vijayt  ... 
ShriShahu ... 
Shubh Suchak .., 
Sudharak ... ove 
Sumant... see 
Vichari_... ove 
Vinod ise eae 


Vishrénti ... ss 
Vishvabandhu ... 


Vividh Dnydn Vistar 


Vrittasar... ‘ni 
Vyapari oe one 
Warkari ..- ror 


PERSIAN, 


Eslah oe ove 


SINDz, 


A'ftab-i-Sind eee 
Khairkhah-i-Sind ... 


Prabhét ... si 
Sind Sudhar “eee 
Sind Kesari iia 


Zemindar Gazette 


Nasik eee * eee 
,Pandharpur (Shold- 
pur). 


Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 
desh), 

Satara § ase ‘ve 

Ratnagiri ... sae 

Ahmednagar ou 


Sholapur ... oo 


Do. orange 


Bombay ... “we 


Satara ae oi 


Do. ‘on we 


Poona sin wes 


Karad (Satara) . 


| Karwar (Kanara) ... 


Belgaum ... i 


Bombay ... a 
Kolhapur ... wat 
Bombay ... ius 


Wai-(Satéra) —... 


Poona Pr eis 


pur). 


Bombay ies te 


Sukkur (Sind) _... 
| 


Lirkhdna (Sind) ... 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Karéchi (Sind)... 
Shikarpur (Sind) 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 


| Mirpur Khas (Sind). 


Weekly eee eee 


Do. eee eee 
Do. eee eee 


Do, i ‘i 


Do, ie pe 


Do. ae ive 


Do. vas oa 


Do. ee see 
Do. ose oe 
Do. me ee 
Thrice @ month ... 


Fortnightly sa 


Weekly... aad 
Do. ee ia 
Monthly ... ‘a 


Weekly... me 


Do. ee ise 


Fortnightly pra 


Weekly... oe 


WOOkIy ees dis 


Do. ee eee 


Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 4B. as: | 


Weekly ... en 


Shdme-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 


Keshav P. Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 41. 


Lakshman Ramchandra drkar B.A. ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brit 13 $8. 
Rangnaéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas- 

th Brahman) ; 31. 


Govind Sakhérdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 46. 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Ramchandré Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan ow | 35. 


Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 26. 


Ganesh Krishni Chitale, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 


Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 


(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdémathi) ; 53.. 


Damodar Sdvl4ra4m Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 40 | 


Yande ; 


Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Dattatrayi Ramchandr&i Chitale; Hindu 


(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth 
Brahmin) ; 48. 


Pandurang Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu 


(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 40. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22 

Ramdas Purmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28. 


Balwant Krishna& Pisal ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
29. 

Anant Raghunath Moramkar; MHindu 

(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 


Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidy& ; Hindu (Kon- 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 


; Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
- man); 55. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 
th Brabman) ; 35. 


Mohamed Reza Haji Alli * Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35, 


madan (Abro) ; 44. 
(Khatri) ; 388. 


FKhanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 


| aa Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


Guradinoinal Tahilsing Sordarangani ; 


Narayan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu (Deshasth 


Dattdtray’, Ramchandri Kulkarni; Hindu 


Hakim Dharamsing — ; Hindu 


| : 


Do, sm vd 


Hindu (Amil) ; 80. 


150 
200 
400 


1,300 


100 


400 


300 
500 


800 


40 


en eee 


~~ by e ak ‘ 
“f . - : : a “ “4 
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“~ r * AS ; ; . 


nm Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh} 1,500 
avi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. 
i Be .\. (Sunni) ; 50, : . 7 


ODE weal a cel, DOs s+» esol Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 500- 
Pech Aik | Dehlavi ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 


148 | Jain Sia) nce: cel SR ss eit MAO see aes — Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu} 4,000 
* ie “ e | ‘ Jain ; 80. 


149 Jain Mitra ee él Do. sia ...| Portnightly ..., Sital Prasdd ; Digamber Jain ; 40 | 1,000 


} 


80, 


| } | | 
150 | Jain Samachar ... ...| Ahmedabad | Weekly ... — «+-/ Vadilal Motilal Shth ; Dasa Shriméli Jain ;} 1,100: 
| g 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are. 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


, 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency, One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S3[ or @’) is the last letter of a word,. 


the accent is left out, and the short a (FI = 4% in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as- 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of E litor, — 1) 
“ eee i) 

Mara’THI, 
1304 Vijayee Mahratta... ...) Kolhdpur ... —...| Weekly oe. seseee ae 
. 
No. 1, the Anglo-Indian Empire has ceased to be published in Bombay. 
No. 10, the Kdthidwdar Times, daily edition, has ceasei to exist. i 


No. 23, the publication of the Shiviji Vijaya is temporarily suspended on account of plague at Shold4pur. ! 
No 45, the Hcho is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of the publisher. 
No. &6, the publication of the Karndiak Vritt is temporarily suspended. 


s 
pre er 
~ 


No. 96, the Chitragupta has ceased to exist owing to the press having got out of order. 


Eg I ee 


No. 99, the Diarm magazine has ceased to be published as the number of subscribers fell off on account of the paper 
having come under the disfavour of the educational authorities. 


Nos. 110 and 147, are published irregularly. 
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No. 118, the Pandhari Mitra is not published for the last few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff, 
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11 
_ Politics and the Public Adiviiniatrasltes 


*1, “The pomp and pageantry of the Moghul Court and the] lavish waste 
involved in their bounteous gifts would not be 

Suggestion that a gift tolerated in these matter-of-fact days with the 
of money should be made ybiquitous cry for economy. But the custom of 
to. India from the British giving jaghirs and life pensions has survived 


ga 65 " foohoneing upto this day in the Native States. The Indians 


Royal visit to India. when they belaud the liberality of the native 
Rast Goftdr (35), 6th potentates forget that it is practised by the robbing 
Aug., Eng. cols. of Peter to pay Paul. What is paid out of the State 


treasury is to a pie received from the _ ryot. 
Similarly, when the Indians look for concessions of o pecuniary kind during 
the King’s visit, they forget that whut is saved to them in one shape would 
be extracted out of them in another.......... And, therefore, pecuniary 
concession is out of the question unless it be that the King- Emperor comes 
to India with a magnificent gift of money from the British Exchequer—say a’ 
crore or two of rupees from the British nation to establish a permanent 
Famine fund or some great irrigation canal traversing hundreds of miles of 
parched and thirsty land. Novel and impracticable as this suggestion may 
appear it is one which will meet, as no other will, the Oriental idea of Royalty 
as the fountain spring of wealth and liberality.” 7 


2. ‘No one has said that the Durbar should not be held if no creat gift 

is to be made or that India would fail to welcome 

The Times of India and Their Imperial Majesties with all heart and due 
the proposal for granting g>thusiasm if gifts were denied. It isa preposterous 
—" gsr - — “e mr misrepresentation of facts, therefore, to allege, as 
rig 300 we Je Toe of India does, that the proposal made is 
Indu Prakdsh « (12), | ©Xtravagant, unreasonable and sordid,’ or that 
ond Aug., Eng. cols. it is made in a spirit of ‘huckstering’ which is ‘ re- 
pellant.’......... The Tames of India may well have 

spared its platitudes about ‘the King’s government must be carried on’ and 
the opium revenue and the prospect of the famine, for Indian politicians 
know well all those truisins as well the facts about the situation. .‘ Costly 
vifts’ may not. be possible in the sense of large monetary gifts. And money 
gifts no one cares for much, we may tell the T'imes of India. But surely 
some gift of constitutional importance is not impossible even though it does 
not pertain to the Morley-Minto Reform scheme. We could mention a number 
of forms to which the T’vmes of India cannot take objection on the ground of 
too mach monetary cost or too rapid democratising, to wit, doubling the 
period of land revenue settlements, throwing open brighter and higher 
military careers to Indians, beginning of a system of free and compulsory 
education, slackening of the rigours of the Arms Act and so on. Barren— 
hopelessly barren—must indeed be the brains of His Majesty’s Ministers if 
they cannot find some gift, which will be great and 1 impressive and which yet 


will allow the King-Emperor’s Government to be carried on.” 


3. We hold with the Tames of India that it would not be s Selaais to 
create any hopes in the minds of the people about 

reg wd Fr daa sale any probable reduction of taxation as a Royal boon. 
(28) me Aug. We go further and say that even if it were possible 
, to grant such a boon, it would not permanently 
impress the minds of the populace. In order that the boon may be invested 
with all the magnificence of the occasion, it must be such as to strengthen 
further the tie that binds India to England and to make Indians proud 
to call the British Government theirown. The- conferring of the right of 
returning a certain number of representatives to Parliament would be the 
best of such boons. The concession would not only place the British and 
Indian nations on a footing of equality but would bring to an end with one 
stroke the agitation of those who hold extreme views in regard to the 


acquisition of - swardjya. [Lhe paper here enlarges upon the manifold 


‘advantages likely to accrue to Hngland as well as. India from such a 
concession and further remarks that the making of primary education free and 
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sulbory and the holt ithe of tho. Civil Service. Examinations simultaneously 
igland and in thie ‘country would be equally conducive t6 great benefits 
th the countries. Jfhe Jdm-e-Jamshed discusses the various suggestions 
-anade to mark the'Coronation of His Majesty in India and, after remarking 
that ihe 4 otal teprieve of political prisoners would be more widely appreciated 
than any reduction in their sentences, it considers that either a reduction 
in the salt tax or the total remission of arrears of land revenue due from 
agriculturists would be ‘really beneficial to a vast portion of the population. 
In conclusion it observes:—The holding of a magnificent Durbar at the cost 
of several lakhs of rupees or a gorgeous pageant would hardly produce that 
effect on the entire people of India as would be produced by the granting of 
some boon. | 


4. In view of the impending famine a correspondent writing to the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed appeals to all mercantile associations 
Suggestion that acanal and to the general public to memorialise the King- 
a in Gujarat should comme- Emperor to commemorate his visit to this country 
og tee Ts - ane by ordering his officers in India to take up the 
a Rune d Trdia. — ~ construction of irrigation canals as famine relief works. 
a Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 4th He further observes that just as huge sums are being 
Aug. . expended on railways, similar amounts should be 
ie devoted to the provision of canals in Gujarat so that 
i. the danger of famine may for ever disappear. In the opinion of the writer 
\ ee the construction of canals leading from the Sabarmati, the Mahi, the Nerbudda 
te and the Tapti will not be a difficult task in the regime of His Excellency Sir 
Ee - George Clarke, an engineer of international fame. 
ae 


, *d. “‘ Reuter’s summary of Mr. Montagu’s speech is in certain places 
somewhat obscure, and until the whole text becomes 
Commentson the Under ayailable, it will not be possible to understand ex- 
Secretary of State for actly what he said. Mr. Montagu urged’ the import- 
India’s speech on the noe of education, especially technical education 
Indian Budget, in the : ? 
re ncax of Commons and it appears that some important declaration of 
Ae Gujardti (24), 6th Aug. | policy is going to be made or some scheme for the 
Eng. cols. diffusion of technical education is about to be for- 
mulated and declared. In this connection he 
alluded to the apathy of the people, which, he said, it was their duty to 
remove. Wecannot understand precisely what Mr. Montagu is referring to. 
i For years together the Indian press and the Congress have been consistently 
ea requesting Government to take up the question of technical education in right 
‘3 earnest. bord Curzon attempted to solve it in a half-hearted manner, and 
i we do not know why Mr. Montagu has called the people apathetic in this 
a matter, when they have been loudly calling for the spread of primary and 
ia technical education. Hven apart from the sanitary problems that must arise 
e from concentration of the population in large cities with growing industrialisa- 
tion, the question of sanitation has become of the highest and most urgent 
importance in India. Government have neglected it so long as well as that 
of primary education, and the two great questions of the hour are the ques- — 
tions of sanitation and primary education. They must be taken up in right 
earnest by the Government and the people, if the people are to be emanci- 
pated from mental darkness and the appalling annual mortality that is due 
to preventible causes is to be reduced. We quite agree with Mr. Montagu 
that capitalists ought not to be allowed to exploit labourers and workmen 
and that the mistakes committed in England and elsewhere to be repeated 
in India. But let this question be dealt with on its own merits and noé at 
the dictation of Lancashire philanthropists.” 


ie 6. “Mr. Montagu’s remark that Indians would enthusiastically 
a receive the King-Emperor is perfectly true, but we 
ie Indu Prakdsh (42), 29th doubt if, a few exceptions excepted, hé is right j in 
July, Eng. cols. | thinking that the undoubted sympathy with India 

of His, Majesty is ‘an earnest’ of similar feeling in 
the whole British people. ........ We grudge not the surrender of the opium 
evenue and welcome the campaign of economy, even its extending to the 
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Military Department, provided, of course, that the Native Sepoys alone are not 
made to bear the brunt of retrenchment. We have to be very grateful to 
My. Montagu for the slashing he administered to the worshippers of the 
exploded ‘prestige’ theory of Government, as also to those chauvinists who 
magnify the meaning of the isolated political outrages that are committed 
now and then and those who blame the High Courts for even-handed and 
fair justice even to anarchists and adversely comment on the clemencies. 
shown discriminatingly by the Executive: Indeed the standing danger of 
‘India to-day is neither sedition nor anarchy so much, as, to quote 
Mr. Montagu, ‘ the hysterics of armchair critics’ and ‘the vague criticisms’ 
of ‘ill-informed pessimists’ and ‘ prophets of woe ’.” 


7. The speech Mr. Montagu made while presenting the Indian 
Dad Budget in Parliament may on the whole be consi- 
nydn Prakdsh (49), dered satisfactory. The Under Secretary alluded t 
30th July. ered satisfactory. e Under Secretary alluded to 
Government's interests in Railways when he des- 
‘cribed our administration as a great commercial concern. This concern 
will fail to give satisfaction to the Indian public as long ashigh rates are 
being charged for the transit of goods and passencers and the inconvenience is 
not looked after and Indians are not admitted to well paid posts on railways. 
The speech does not at all refer to the suggestion made by the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale to utilise the annual surpluses for some object of public utility 
instead of for paying off the national debt. We are afforded no clue in his 
speech as to whether the various suggestious made for granting boons on the 
occasion of the Delhi Durbar are being considered or not. No considerations 
of finance, we hope, will be brought forward to prevent the people of India 
from vetting a suitable boon from the King-Kmperor. ‘The fall in the 
Opium revenue has, it is true, placed Indian finance in an embarrassing 
condition, but India expects England to bear a share of the loss it 
will suffer for gratifying the humanitarian motives of England. We hope 
England will rise to the occasion and leave India no cause for bitter 
complaint. ‘There seems to be some ground to hope that the forecast made 
by Sir G. Fleetwoed Wilson regarding retrenchment in expenditure will be 
realised in the near future and that the military expenditure will also be 
subjected to the shears of the economist. Mr. Montagu upheld and 
vindicated the dignity of the Calcutta High Court and administered a rebuff 
to those who found fault with its rulings. The Morleyan reforms have been 
justified and the fears of the alarmists have been set aside. Mr. Montagu 
must be thanked for advising Indians to effect reform from within and 
‘not depend upon Government for help in everything. Such an advice will 
not be rightly interpreted so long as much remains to be done in the matter 
of opening wide the portal of Government service to Indians and admitting 
them to «a wider share in the administration of the country. British 
statesmen should early realise the harm done to India by the policy of free 
trade and should think of devising some protective tariff for the infant 
industries of India. 


8. The Sdnj Vartamdn congratulates Mr. Montagu upon his lucid 
selec | exposition of many of the points in connection with 
Sdnj_ Vartaman (6), the affairs of India and trusts that though the Under 

29th July; Jam-e-Jam- De stoee Gia Anfer day Hi lay Gea te an oak 
shed (28), 2sth July. y efended the provision made to mee 

expenses to be incurred in connection with the 
Coronation Durbar he would consider it advisable to divert a large amount 
thereof towards the mitigation of the impending calamity by curtailing some 
of the magnificent ceremonies. On the subject of Mr. Montagu’s observations 
on the cheerfulness with which India has consented to sacrifice its opium 
revenue, the paper wishes that as the Indian public was not consulted before 
England entered into the agreement with China, those philanthropists in 
England who agitated for the suppression of the opium trafic should now 
come forward to induce Kngland to replenish the Indian treasury to the 
extent of her loss of income from opium. ‘The paper regards Mr. Montagu’s 
refutation of the Anglo-Indian criticism on the subject of Mr. Ashe’s 
murder and the working of the Calcutta High Court as worthy of the highest 
praise. [The Jaém-e-Jamshed is gratified to see Mr. Montagu following in the 
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“Morley an uraging India to work out her politica 
nd “hopes that the Meadors’ of the ‘country will take to heart the 
ehas giv om ern and strive to organise ‘an industrial population 

| teap the agricultural and industrial wealth of the country and 
higher ieee of education and living.’] 


oy eae The discussion on the Budget in the Bombay Legislative Council 

| ee te took place on the same day as that on the Imperial 

Budget in the House of Commons and by a remark- 

‘able coincidence, some of the points discussed in 

these two assemblies were identical. Thus Mr. 

: Mdintadin discussed the question of the opium traffic and expressed his 

; approval of the understanding arrived at with China. We hope that after such 

an outspoken expression of views from the higher authorities, the Bombay Gov- 

ernment will suppress the opium traffic in the Presidency altogether. Another 

point touched by Mr. Montagu was the necessity of a broader spread of 

education in India. It is regrettable that the opinion expressed by the 

Bombay Government on the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s draft Bill for making 

primary education free and compulsory is not as favourable to it as it ought 

‘to be. It should be remembered that it is education that has wrought the 

prosperity of the European nations, and there is no reason to believe that it 

will not do so in the case of India. We would, therefore, urge upon the 
Bombay Government the necessity of making special provisions for it. 


10. The speech made by Mr. Montagu while introducing the Indian 

; Budget in Parliament affords a positive proof 
july. ee ATE OR the deep study English statesmen inake of the 
Indian administration and the solicitude they feel 

for the welfare of the people of India. ‘The fall in the opium revenue has 
created a very strange situation in Indian finance and Mr. Montagu hopes to 
meet it by retrenchments in expenditure as far as practicable and to have 
recourse to taxation as the last resort. Mr. Montagu fully recognises the 
new spirit among the educated classes and hopes that those with whom 
the regeneration. of the country rests will lay aside petty jealousies and 


reform society from within and not expect Government to help them in 
everything. 


41. The Kesari publishes a resumé of Mr. Montagu’s speech and 

Kesari (109), Ist Au remarks:—The debate on the speech was not of 

&- much importance. One member said that the ques- 
ae tions asked by labour members were drafted by a secret society in Calcutta. 
Another argued that the introduction of elementary education would lead to 

the charge that the British people were trying to subvert Hindu religion. The 


ignorance or presumption of these members is certainly worthy of being be- 
jauded ! 


12. “The inquiry of Mr. Ye burghin the House of Commons whether 
the question of providing India with her own navy 

was being considered, itis to be hoped, does not 
to pay for a navy of her foreshadow the raising of this question in the near 
als future. To this country the issue presents itself 

vening Dispatch (5), . oiagey 

Qnd Aug. in two forms, firstly, has a separate navy for India 

become an absolute necessity to the continued peace 
and freedom from invasion of this country ; and, secondly, do the finances 
of the Indian Empire justify the increase in expenditure which the creation 
of a separate navy should certainly involve? To neither question can an 
: affirmative reply be given........... The East Indies Squadron, as it exists 
a at the present day, amply suffices for its purpose. In four or five years, 
Be... at the outside, we shall have a very useful link added to the chain of Imperial 
ae defence by the inclusion of the Australian fleet ; and when once the Southern 
a Navy gets into serviceable condition the East Indian Squadron would be able 
to count on a very reliable reinforcement in its hour of need. But the main 
argument against any attempt to make India bear the cost of a navy of her 
own must for a long time to come.be the impossibility of finding the money 
to meet both. the uanias and recurring charges of the same. India has now 


India not in a position 


& 


to make good the great loss in revenue forced upon her by the Opium 
agreement with China. She is prevented from raising the necessary funds 
by protective taxation, and we find Mr. Montagu, Under Secretary for India, 
hinting vaguely at the possibility of an increase in taxation very shortly. 
To talk, therefore, as Mr. McKenna does, of the suggestion for the formation 
of an Indian navy not having yet come before the Admiralty officially, 
seems to be like taking a very airy view of this country’s liabilities. We can 
quite believe that the matter has not yet come officially before the Admiralty 
and we hope it never will, unless, of coursé, philanthropists of the Ye burgh- 
McKenna type are prepared to find the - money necessary for their schemes 
elsewhere than in this country.” 


13. “The powers of taxation in India are at present confined to the 
ious Imperial Legislative Council, and the question has 
Why Provincial Govern- been raised whether it would not be advisable to 
ments should not be allow-  fo}iow up the recommendations of the Decentralisa- 
ed to impose local taxes. rt fe ee | kenst tha lncal iaateiat 
Indian Spectator (7), %02 Commission and entrust the local legislatures 
5th Aug. with limited powers of raising their local revenues. 
The reasons alleged for such a decentralisation policy 
are theoretically unimpeachable. Local needs can be better appreciated by 
- local bodies, who are in direct touch with the provinces they are respectively 
called on to administer. ‘I'he Imperial Legislative Council has a larger 
official element than the newly organised Provincial Councils, and each of the 
provinces has a comparatively slender representation on the Imperial Council. 
But though the provincial legislatures may contain, under their present 
organisation, a large non-official element, a number of these non-official 
members are nominated by Government, and in view of this fact it was 
contended in the last meeting of the Bombay Council that the delegation of 
powers of taxation to the local legislature is a ‘dangerous proposal.’ The 
suggestion for financial decentralisation in Bombay emanated last year 
from a non-official member of the Council, and one would naturally think the 
budget debate this year a proper occasion for the ventilation and free discus- 
sion of opinions on the question. Relevant or irrelevant, the discussion 
raises an important issue about the division of powers between the local 
lecislatures and the Imperial legislature and so long as_ the provincial legisla- 
tures do not comprise a much larger elected and representative element that 
would be fully alive to the responsibilities of self-taxation, it is open to 
argumect if the proposal for this extension of taxing powers will be attended 
with any advantage. Perhaps the Decentralisation Commission had in mind 
this prospective enlargement of the purely representative element in the local 
‘Councils when it recommended decentralisation in taxation.”’ 


—*14, =~“ Writing with reference to the reception given to Sir K. G. Gupta, 
oak Mr. Frederick Harrison, who was one of the guests 
— re vay way at the luncheon, has made the following notable 

he ' observation as to the future of India:—‘ To sum up 


India, and the occasion which so happily brought us together on the 10th 
under one of the most enlightened and most able of the ruling chiefs, to do 
honour to an eminent Indiun in the Home administration of the Empire, 
appears to be the dawn of a new era ofa real, and not a nominal, Indian 
Government. As I write, King Georze is being welcomed in Ireland, while 
his Ministers at Home are preparing to carry Irish Home Rule. In His 
Majesty’s coming visit to India, let us trust that some fresh step may be taken 
towards the prospect of Indian Home Rule. ‘To us, who for fifty years have 
preached the cause of Indian Nationalism, it will be a cruel disappointment if 
the Imperia] Durbar fails to rectify at least one unpardonable administrative 
blunder and to remit some unjustifiable political sentences. It yet remains 
for her grandson to give genuine effect to the promises held out in the memor- 
able Proclamation of Queen Victoria’. ”’ 


15. “ Dinshah Pestonji Ghadiali writes in the Apakshapdt:—The English 
papers have commenced a howl against the sentence 


: aoe between Indians passed at Singapore on Mrs. Proudlock for following 
— mm Aer eg (19), 29th and shooting a person who, it was said, had 
Jul : Eng ‘cols. entered her bed-chamber with the intention of 


assaulting her modesty and the like........... Surely, 
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ind, inf a8 they are: supposed to be, are not, 
g I Sin, George agains ‘ia 1a sentence, Sabb Re become more muddled. 
90 far better to, Tpetation the King against the nominal fines 
pom mi Fl soldiers for. either the defloration of defenceless 

e t bursting. of ane" rotten ‘spleen. of ‘pant coolies by 


fine: pany Mrs. Proudlock ought to ‘weigh equally ; in the soalee of justice.’’ 
: hess ‘same paper gives & short Gujarati paraphrase of the above.| 


a: ~ 16. ‘Speaking at the All-India Urdu Conference held at Poona a few days 
a | ago, a Muhammadan speaker remarked that if the 
a - Comments on a speech English left India, God will send another Nadirshah, 
im we Tecan Vad Con- Timuriane a pon gem eres to 7 over " 
couniry ! e speaker meant that the interests o 

ell hl na sr) the Urdu language are looked afterin the British 
regime and even after its disappearance circumstances favouring the prospe- 
rity of the Urdu language will arise. We have noted the utterance because 
if a Hindu speaker had remarked anything like it, the authorities would 
have putit down as seditious. Nobody disbelieves Muhammadan loyalty. 
Is it not then proved that to make such a remark in the course of a discussion 


does not indicate sedition ? 


17. In olden days contemporary historical knowledge was rare. But at 
‘present we are daily served with fresh news from 
The Morocco question 1 quarters. We can learn of the attempt made by 
and the European Powers. Huropeans in days gone by to conquer India only 
Kesari (109), lst Aug.; through histories written by foreigners. But now 
ee * Praja Bandhu (34), 6th we can learn daily about the attempt made by 
ee Aug. Kuropean nations to shorten the independent life of 
| Morocco. It was the only independent country in 
Africa. But itis adivine dispensation as it were that the political education of 
certain nations should take place under Westerners. Armies of three Kuropean 
nations are quartered in Morocco at present and the situation is exciting keen 
interest. Morocco is at the north-western extremity of Africa separated by a 
gulf from Spain. The natives are called Berbers. Jews and Arabs called 
Moors in these parts live in great numbers in Morocco. It is the oldest 
Muhammadan kingdom in the world except Arabia. A Muhammadan Sultan. 
by name Idroos conquered the Berbers and founded Fez. ‘The Moors attained 
the climax of their prosperity in the twelfth century, but afterwards their power 
vont declined. Morocco has been ruled by nine dynasties up till now and the 
present Sultan Mulai Abdul Hafid is the fifteenth descendant of the ninth 
dynasty. Absolute rule prevails in Morocco and it leaves loop-holes for 
foreign interference. Of course aJiens interfere not to set up good govern- 
ment, but for their own advantage. Spain is nearest to Morocco, but France 
is predominant and has helped a good deal the reigning Sultan in putting 
down pretenders. We may safely lay down that there will be a drain of 
Moroccan wealth, as European traders are firmly established in the country. 
Some American Imperialists also have become greedy and Mr. Lawrence 
Harris invited America to settle down in Morocco. It is a wealthy country. 
Every inch of it is valuable. Mineral wealth is abundant and the soil is very 
a fertile. The Sultan of Morceco will soon be a dummy in the hands of 
os some Huropean nation or other. Four pretenders rose against Abdul 
Rahman, the reigning Sultan of Morocco, in 1859. During the disturbances, 
a some soldiers of the Sultan crossed the boundaries of French and Spanish 
ae colonies. Spain resented the action and invaded Morocco. LHventually 
Morocco ceded a portion of its kingdom to Spain and gave it some 
Bi other concessions. But France by its diplomacy gained more influence 
than Spain and England intervened in 1904 to establish French supremacy 
in Morocco. England was not moved by any motive of philanthropy. 
France was the only en3my in the field who maintained that the permanent 
occupation of Egypt by England was treacherous. By the arrangement of 
1904 England established itself in the north-eastern extremity of Africa, 
leaving the north-western portion tg France. But Germany would not allow 
| these two countries to appropriate to themselves such a big slice and intervened. 
_  .,. The result was the treaty of Algeciras. Its terms are very complicated. But 
-s  \. France occupied Fez on the plea that it was invaded by rebels. Spain also 
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followed suit and-occupied Alcazar. Germany was quite free to plead that 
the treaty of Algeciras was no lgnger binding and it accordingly sent the 
Panther to Agadir. After all this, how can England keep quiet? The hunger 
of the British Empire is almost satisfied as it has already swallowed Egypt. 
But surely it.is not suffering from indigestion to such an extent as to refuse 
a slice in Morocco. Mr. Asquith and Mr. LloydGeorge have announced that 
they will not allow British interests to sollat 

ambition of these few nations and they will quarrel in no time. The question 
of supremacy in Morocco depends on the strength of the contending nations. 
It cannot be decided without a war. Will it lead to a big Kuropean war ? 
A hundred years ago the whole of Europe was turned into a battlefield by 
Napoleon who uprooted the boundary marks of Kuropean nations. Will the 
incidents repeat themselves in the beginning of the twentieth century? [The 
Praja Bandhu publishes a paraphrase of this article. | 


18. “According to an official communique the high Olympian gods at 
Simla have finally decided to stick to the hill-place 
sa exodus to Simla. till the end of the Durbar festivities.......... Of 
am-e-Jamshed (28), 31st : 
July, Eng. cols. course, it must, however, candidly be adimnitted that 
the weight of argumentis not all on one side and that 
Calcutta at certain parts of the year is anything but an ideal place of residence 
for Englishmen. Under the circumstance, any other Government in the 
world except the Indian Government would both for the sake of expediency, 
expense and convenience have exercised its faculties to condemn the place and 
fix themselves at a place where public business could be transacted with the 
minimum amount of dislocation. With the Opium revenue rapidly vanishing 
entailing the necessity of husbanding every possible source of income, and 
checking every item of preventible expenditure, it behoves the Govern- 
ment that they should now boldly taks into their serious consideration this 
annual question of the exodus to the hills, which costs the Indian revenue not 
an inconsiderable amount of money.” 


19. We really cannot account for the increasing indifference Govern- 
ment are showing towards the Hindi language. 

Suggestion that the They have decided not to have Hindi characters on 
value of Currency Notes the new rupee to be issued from the mint and the 
should be imdiated on  Gurrency notes already issued do not bear the indi- 


B separ Po = reget cation of their face value in Hindi characters. 


Shri Venkateshwar Hindi characters would serve as substitute for many 
Samdchdr (81), 28th languages and we hope Government will give 
—. sympathetic consideration to a representation ma le 

fo them on the question of re-introduziag Hiadi on 
the currency notes by an association in Calcutta. 


20. Referring to the recent sailors’ strike in Hngland, the Kalpataru 
writes :—Though the strike caused such an amount 
Comments on therecent o¢ inconvenience and annoyance to distinguished 
sailors’ strike in England. 0 a al Ana geste t he; 
Kalpataru (107), 30th oronation visitors to Hngland returning to their 
homes and gave rise to many riots and affrays, no 
~ sedition was smelt in it and the Police refrained 
from interfering though the sailors’ intention of going on strike had been 
announced two months in advance. But here in India strikes are severely put 
down by officials who never fail to smell sedition in them. Huropean com- 
panies get aid from unexpected quarters in putting down the strikes of their 
employés who are thus rendered helpless. In England a strike is looked upon 
as. a case of passive resistance and is availed of by the people there on several 
occasions, but when it i3 resorted to by Indians, it becomes sedition 
as if the people of this country are not human beings, and have no right to 
fight with their employers for their wages. People having now learnt to look 
at these things in their proper light it behoves Government to be very 
circumspect in dealing with such matters. | , 
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ring to: the: Pal ab: ‘Menivipali. ‘affsire, 4 the Andhrd Patrika 
Hoo J) ae fites mats nota crime on the part of the Municipal 

m- (Councillors to refuse their assent to the dismissal 
arr the Vice-Principal of the Palghat College in 
obedience to an order of Government. ‘To try to 


Do Se ary AR -.* © yetaove them from the Council for that reason is 


soithwart the independant of the Councillors. This action of Government 
only goes to strengthen the prevailing impression that the members of Local 


Boards and Municipal Councils have now no scope to act independently. The 


érder calling upon the Councillors to show cause why they should not be removed 
from the Council is a serious blot on the policy of the Madras Government, no 
matter whether it originated with an Indian or an English member of His Excel- 
lency’s Council. It is but proper that when the well-wishers of the country 
criticise a certain action of Government, the latter should rectify it. Such a 


course would add to their dignity rather than bring any dishonour to them. 


The Government of Madras would do well, therefore, at least now to respect 
public opinion and revoke the order they sent to — of the Councillors of 
the Palghat Municipality. 


22. Acorrespondent of the Andhra Patrika complains that under the rules 

: regulating the election of members to the Madras 

A protest against certain [.ocal-Boards, the educated classes have no chance 
rules regulating the of being elected, nor have they any chance of giving 


election of members. to a le a + : 
a lel areata . in their votes on behalf of candidates standing for 


Madras election. Property has been made the sole test of 
Andhra Patrika (58, Competency for’voting. Among the educated, there 
26th July. are many men who live in one taluka, but have 


property in a different taluka. Under the present 
rules they @an neither vote nor stand for election. The correspondent says 
that this is unjust and suggests thatif the rights referred to above are to 
attach to property, all persons having the property qualification, no matter 
where the property 1s situated, should be allowed to enjoy those rights.. He 
concludes with the prayer that the Government and the members of the Le 918- 
lative Council may be pleased to modify the rules as suggested by him. 


23. “What is chiefly wanting, so far as Bombay is concerned, is the 
infusion of some life and soul into the Council. 

Comments on the pro- [air and earnest criticism of an intelligent character, 
ceedings of the last meet- devoid of the suspicion of having a particular axe 


ing of the Bombay . 
Legislative Council. to grind, would infuse a healthy tone into the pro- 


ceedings and prevent any possibility of the Council 
6th July idle seats drifting towards the undesirable status of a Mutual 

Admiration Association........... There was little of 
an absorbing character in the last two days’ budget debate. ‘The fact is that 
while members stand up and read long type-written documents there is little 
chance of the Council rising to the dignity of a debate. If the Budget 
question be kept severely to itself, and a number of matters introduced 
separately upon which those competent to do so could speak shortly, the 
Council would assume a different aspect altogether. Matters of education, of 
sanitation, of public interest and welfare, would be brought in separately, and 
a ten minutes’ limit would be sufficient except in rare cases for members to 
bring out what the Honourable John Nugent used to call their ‘ hobby’ horses. 
It is a question whether there was not more life in the old Councils in that 
respect, and less of the commonplace.......... The quiet tone of His Excel- 
lency’s closing speech, the manner in which he glided almost imperceptibly 
from one topic to another showed how keenly he had followed the discussion. 
‘The leader of the Opposition in by-gone days seems to have no following now, 
or ® very small one. The division of the members into those who were for 
and those who were ‘agen’ the Government seemed to be without founda- 
tion. Ii they were there, they did not raise their voices very loudly. 
Government are in a position to-day to disregard captious criticism; the 
readiness shown to do what may be done when real difficulties and hardships 


| 


19 


and grievances are brought up have inspired the public with a broad con- 
fidence in the present administration. To-day they are face to face with the 
problem of scarcity; but the quiet confident reliant tone of His Excellency 
in his final remark that they were ready—aye ready—to meet it inspired a 
feeling of reassurarice and gratitude.” | 


*2Z4. “In the course of his speech at the close of the Legislative Council 
| session, His Excellency referred to the University 
Mahrdtta (11), 6th Aug. debates and said that in their letter Government 
hed preferred to intimate their intentions beforehand 
rather than interfere with the Senate’s proposals in the last stage. His 
Excellency also said that this latter kind of interference would have drawn 
criticism much more violent than the one passed on their action at present. 
When Government nominate 80 per cent. of the members forming the 
Senate, one can hardly understand what necessity there again remains for 
interference, soon or late, direct or indirect. Every such interference could 
justly be resented, as being an inroad on the independence of the Senate, 
limited as it already is. His Excellency said that the letter was meant to be 
only a statement of Government’s views in order to ensure full, frank and 
detailed discussion on the subject of History. But the inopportune hour at 
which Government sent their letter, its minatory tone, Mr. Sharp’s poor defence 
and his un-Parliamentary whip—all these put together seriously prejudice Gov- 
ernment’s good intentions. The final veto of the Government would have, 
however, a different effect from that due to interference at an earlier stage. 
By an executive order Government could veto or refuse their sanction to the 
propcsals sent up by the Senate, but such a refusal would have no effect 
ou the existing curriculum. The status quo would remain undisturbed. 
This is a point to be noted. The criticism on an executive order of Govern- 
ment vetoing the proposals, said His Excellency, would have called forth 
more violent criticism than that at present. Admitting His Excellency’s 
anticipations, we may say that the difference would have been, in the case of 
the final veto, only one of strong or weak criticism. The status quo of the 
curriculum would have remained as before. But the policy of sending 
letters of suggestion under the order of the Governor in Council is more 
harmful, as such letters mean, though not in theory yet in practice, something 
like a command or a dictate having behind it the weight and authority of 
the Government, at least to those members who owe their position in the 
Senate to Government. It is, as was aptly observed by several members in 
the last debate, a constitutional question and affects th@ independence of the 
Senate.” 


29. “Two constitutional questions of importance cropped up in connec- 

, tion with the meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
ic cc oe (42), 3rd Council held at Poona during the last week, the 
fe cana dispcsal of both of which must be deemed to have 
been very unsatisfactory. One question relates to the time when the right 
to interpellate accrues to newly elected members of the Council. It would 
seem that when the Honourable Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas was nominated, he 
was allowed to send interpellations for the first meeting he could attend. 
Following this precedent the Honourable Mr. Belvi was actually sent the 
usual notice of next Council meeting and requisition for interpellations, if 
any, on his being elected to the Council for the Southern Division on the 
death of the Honourable Mr. Natu. But later on, Mr. Belvi was informed 


that he could not send interpellations prior to his being sworn in’as a member 


at the first meeting he could attend. ‘Thus, practically the Southern Division 
lost for one meeting the right of interpellation through its member, which 
clearly was inequitable. We do not see any valid defence of the new rule. 
The interpellations are sent to the Secretary merely for the convenience of 
the Government who have to reply. Both the asking of questions and giving 
of replies take place at the meeting of the Council and therefore after the new 
member has duly taken his oath, which is always the first item ‘on the agenda 
paper. If the member fail to attend and take the oath, his interpellations may 
be quashed.......... We cannot, therefore, discover any rhyme or reason for 
the new rule. So few are the rights and privileges granted to Councillurs even 
| ? | bd 
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veforma; | behoves. the Presidents of the Councils 
Oo such mann as to-orib id, © ni or confine them. And 
the authors of the Reforms dou wbtless waned ‘them to be worked in a broad 
yenerous spirit. The same ‘want of broad and generous spirit . was shown by 
is Excel eni s se President in rigorously enforcing the 20 minutes’ rule so 
as-to gag Sir Pherozshah Mehta and deprive the Council of the remarks he 
ititends ‘to: make on the Budget. Sir Pherozshah was not even irrelevant, 
‘asso many others whom His Excellency did not interrupt were. The deli- 
‘vered part of Sir Pherozshah’s speech dealt with the proposal, in actual 
deliberation by the Secretary of State, as to whether Provincial Governments 
should have the power of. independent taxation or not. If the question 
could be raised at any Provincial Legislative Council it could be raised only 
in a Budget debate. But it would seem that the attitude of Sir Pherozshah 
on the question and his remarks on the proneness of several so-called non- 
official members being in voting more official than official members them- 
selves—a proneness which is but so glaringly true and‘ disheartening— 
were not relished by the President, who came down on the speaker 
with the 20 minutes’ rule as an effective gags, We freely admit that some 
time limit is necessary at these Council meetings. But this Jimit should be 
much higher than 20 minutes at Budget meetings when a number of 
‘questions have to be discussed and several of those questions deal with im- 
portant matters of policy. Secondly, the President is expected to show some 
discretion and we think Sir George Clarke could have with advantage shown 
courtesy and consideration for a man'of unique standing and character like 
Sir Pherozshah—a man full of years and experience, a man trusted by the 
-people and one who has rendered no small nor a few services to Government 
‘in and out of the Council. But for reasons which can be guessed he has for 
the present evidently lost the good graces of the stars in the ascendant. 
From every point the incident of the want of cousideration sbown to Sir 
Pherozshah appears to have been both painful and undignified. ....... 
Dr. Temulji Bhikaji was original, but we suppose his comments and sug- 
gestions were of a nature that betrays all the intolerance, sectarianism and 
it narrowness of vision which the specialist expert generally displays.......... 
of We must protest against the violent exaggerations of Dr. Temulji when 
he characterised the old-fashioned midwives as carrying on a ‘trade of 
7 killing and mutilating thousands’ whereby we have ‘wholesale murders 
iN perpetrated in our midst.’ Evidently Dr. Temulji is blissfully ignorant 
he of the fact that there are several midwives of the old type who by 
natural] gifts, hereditary lore and experience are much superior to many 
of the half-taught, half-quack, midwives of fashionable dress turned out by the 
Grant Medical College and who dare to use even surgical instruments.......... 
The Honourable Mr. Lallubhai Sdmaldas raised the important question 
whether the new syllabus for High and Anglo-vernacular Schools did not 
err in substituting the vernaculars for English as the medium of instruction 
in almost all subjects save English itself.......... As for those who have to 
proceed to College, we think that though subjects lixe history and science 
may be with advantage taught to them in the vernaculars, they should be 
trained to understand and reply to questions in English. For the School 
Final classes the media may be the vernaculars. But for the Matric classes, 
in the two standards at the top,.we would decidedly prefer the students to 
be trained to answer questions in English.” 
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26. The Budget finally sanctioned by the Supreme Government came 

for discussion at the last meeting of the Bombay 

Jagad Vritt (106), 30th Legislative Council and it was evident from the 
July. speeches of Honourable members that they had 
a nothing much to say regarding the Budget. Sir 
‘ P. Mehta knew full well that only twenty minutes were allowed for each 
member to have his say on the Budget, but he wasted the whole of his time 
ee _in speaking upon a subject quite foreign to the one before the Council. It is 
aos _to be regretted that Sir Pherozshah should have cast reflections on Government 
| . pee and the non-official members nomifiated by them who on many occasions have 
“shown their independence of spirit by differing from Government and giving 
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expression to their honest convictions. Such uncalled-for allegations naturally 
received a rebuff from His Excellency Sir George Clarke. The Budget before 
being submitted to the Supreme Government passes through a committee 
consisting of official and non-official members of the Council and the com- 
mittee is the proper place for effecting any change in the Budget. After 
having been so much threshed out, we do not think that the Budget needs 
any further discussion in Council. The Honourable Mr. Lamb rightly com- 
plained that the Honourable members of Council introduced many irrelevant 
questions in the discussion. We hope the Honourable members will take the | 
hint and restrict themselves to questions at issue without any digressions. 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke has explicitly declared that primary educa- 
tion affecting as it does the welfare of the masses will receive the fullest atten- 
tion of Government, and that people who are anxious for the spread of higher 
education should exert themselves and collect the necessary funds before asking 
for Government aid. Government have rightly taken up this attitude. For, 
while those who appreciate the value of higher education are mostly well- 
to-do and able to stand upon their on legs, those in need of primary educa- 
tion are ignorant and poor and therefore stand in dire need of Government 
ald. ‘The attitude of Government being what is required by true statesman- 
ship, the masses of people are much indebted to them for adopting the present 
educational policy. 


*27. “In his speech towards the close of the last sessions of the Bombay 
Mahrdtta (11), 6th Legislative Council, His Excellency, referring to 
hue certain remarks of Sir Pherozshah Mehta, regretted 
¥s to hear the terms ‘Government’ and ‘ anti-Govern- 
ment’ introduced in the Council. <A perusal of the particular part of 
Sir Pherozshah’s speech which appears in the Times of India would show 
that Sir Pherozshah himself protested against the use of those terms in oF 
‘various administrative directions ’ and His Excellency’s regret with reference a. 
to Sir Pherozshah’s remarks had no point in it........... Sir Pherozshah eee 
wished that the distinction should be wiped away outside the Council; much 
less would he have tolerated it inside the Council which presents the best 
traditions of public life. His Excellency’s pious wish that there should be 
no such distinctions is certainly commendable, but in one instance at least 
the Government cannot, we think, escape the charge of having practically 
enforced suck a distinction, vzz., the subsidised newspaper. Is not the news- 
paper paid’ the subsidy distinctly in order to be full ‘ pro-government’ or at 
least more‘ pro-Government’ than some of the existing independent papers ? 
Is this not keeping up the discrimination at the cost of the people’s revenue?” 


28. ‘The speech of Sir Pherozshah Mehta at the last session of the 

Le Ps Bombay J.egislative Council seems to have been 
Pi ongg Mosayperd (39), 4th mutilated in the reports as they appeared in print. 
ar ees ' The full text of the speech, as reproduced in the 
Times of India, last week, imparts to his words a different complexion alto- 
gether. If we accept the correctness of this later version—and we have no 
cause to dispute it—we are ataloss to account for the reasons which led 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke to join issue with Sir Pherozshah over his 
utterances. ‘The Governor said much the same thing as did Sir Pherozshah 
when he denounced the use of the terms ‘ pro-Government and anti-Govern- 
ment inembers.’.......... Sir Pherozshah and His Excellency were at one in 
condemning the use of the expressions in question......... Why did then 
His Excellency speak so strongly and emphatically on the subject? Can it 
be that the text of Sir Pherozshah’s speech as le rattled forth at lightning 
speed was misunderstood ?° We believe so.” , 


29. ‘The last meeting of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay’s 

7 Council was conspicuous for nothing more substantial 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), than a breezy passage-at-arms between the President 
Sth Aug, ey “ F and an Honcurable member. Withavehemence alto- 
Canesten (Yo), *n@ sether unusual in His Excellency, he repudiated with 
ous. all the authority of his high position the insinuation 
that the Council possessed Honourable members who may _ be. designated: as 
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it. tha thi io $00 has for a waive iiss 
{The Chtkitsak rema ns It is to be regretted that 
P.:Mehta was abrup tly interrupted in bis speech and was 
of f havin ‘his.say on the Budget. Twenty minutes is 
~— «$00 short-a period for “any member ‘to express his opinions on important 
ee re questions fully sad 5 in. ‘@ convincing manner. ] 


eS BB What is called the general discussion on the Budget was carried 
LA ee on in the last week in the Council Chamber at 
Oriental Review (12), Poona, Itis a discussion which is almost become 
Qnd Aug. ” ‘the routine of Councils whether-Imperial or Provin- 
cial and is highly appreciated by many leading 
Indian publicists and Government officials. Specially was it appreciated as 
conveying directly the thoughts of the people to the Government and as the 
threshing ground of many a question between the Government and the 
leaders of the public. We remember how His Excellency Sir George Clarke 
had last year shown his appreciation of the general nature of the Budget 
discussion and observed that ‘this was an advantage to Government.’ We 
are therefore. all the more surprised at the attitude of the Honourable 
Mr. Lamb and His Excellency who deprecated any discussion cutside the 
strict and limited sphere of the Budget proper. The rule of twenty minutes 
received with so much open jubilation by a certain section of the Press was, 
we beg to think with due deference, a little bit too. strictly exercised specially 
in the case of the Honourable Sir Pherozshah Mehta whose criticisms on the 
policy of the Government are always interesting, elucidating and informing. - 
He may be a little prolix here and there, but prolixity is never punished even 
in the most civilised countries.” 


81. The Honourable Mr. Belvi’s disqualification for asking ager 

| af his first attendance at the Council mecting ma 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), be justified on technical grounds, but it is ne. dpa 
2nd Aug. a hardship to the Honourable member thus to deny 
) him the rights of membership for not having 
actually taken the formal oath. The very fact of his candidature for the 
vacant seat in the Council was a clear proof that he was prepared to take it. 
We hope Government will kindly make the necessary change in their rules of 
conducting business in the Council so that no Honourable member may 
in future be disqualified for asking questions when attending Council for the 

eaee first time. 


82. ‘ We propose to notice some of the most important interpellations 

by the members who, we note with pleasure, continue 

Replies to interpellations to exercise their privilege on the whole in quite a 
in the Bombay Legislative judicious manner. Their desire to elicit authorita- 


. wa Bandhu (34), 30th Ve pronouncements in connection with certain 
July, Eng. cols. important questions of the day is guite laudable, but 


we regret to have to state that the replies thereto 

given on behalf of Government are not always full and satisfactory.......... 
In reply to a question put by the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta it was said on 
behalf of Government that the question of filling up chairs of Anatomy and 
Pathology at the Grant Medical College in Bombay by medical men from the 
United Kingdom was under consideration. This means that it is contem- 
plated to make a departure from the usual practice of appointing members of 
the Indian Medical Service to such posts. But, if a departure like this is 
contemplated, we really fail to understand the necessity of importing medical 
men for the posts from the United Kingdom. Whatever may have been the 
case in the past there is surely no dearth of duly qualified and able medical 
men in our midst who can safely be entrusted with the work. In the opinion 
of every sensible man itis already high time to make a departure from the 
beaten track and throw open to an adequate extent the higher posts to 
indigenous medical men. If Government think that the products of the 
Indian Medical Colleges are not competent enough to fill up the professorial 
chairs’ they. themselves practically condemn their system of medical edu- 

_ cation that -has: been ‘i in force for over a generation.......... The Honour- 
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able Mr. Parekh did well to iliasillote, Government with regard to the 
educational qualifications necessary for the post of a Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police, for it elicited. a definite reply from Government that a 
candidate for that post must have at least passed the School Final Examin- 
ation. It is no doubt true that during recent times Government to a certain 
extent recruited the Police service from eligible youths of respectable fami- 
lies. This is no doubt satisfactory, but a good deal still remains to be done in 
the matter, for there is no reason why a few of the most competent among 
native Police officers should not be appointed to still higher posts in the 
Police service. The Police Department has, as is well known, a very close 
connection with the people at large, and provided a Police officer who is a 
native of India and who in other respects is duly qualified to discharge the 
duties of the higher posts will be far more preferable to a Kuropean officer 
whose knowledge of the people, their customs and their language must be at 
the very best of quite a superficial character. The latter has necessarily to 
depend in a large measure upon the reports of his subordinates who are as 
likely as not to mislead him -at times. We think the Honourable Sardar 
Purushottamdas Viharidas Desai did well to once more advert to his 
question regarding the subject of remission of land revenue on account of loss 
to crop by the severe frost, which drew forth a reply from Government to the 
effect that inquiries are being made in the matter. We hope the result of 
these inquiries will be made public, although one cannot help remarking that 
it is a long time since the question was put at the preceding meeting of the 
Council, and Government with their vast resources ought to have been able 
to supply the information asked for by the Honourable member. A little 
more promptness on the part of Government in such matters is indeed highly 
desirable.” 


83. The answer given by Government to an interpellation regarding 
the Jagad irittis quite satisfactory. The Honour- 
Kesari (109), 1st Aug. able Mr. Lallubhai had drawn the attention of Gov- 
ernment to the vulgar articles written by the Jagad 
Vritt against Brahmans in general and Chitpavans in particular. Government 
informed the Honourable member that they entirely disapproved of the articles 
in question and that they had also warned the editor. There was quite a 
storm of public criticism against the Jagad Vritt; and being enraged, it had 
begun to throw more poisonous shafts than formerly. But all of a sudden it. 
changed its tone. We had surmised at tha‘ time that it must have received 
a rude awakening ; and the answer elicited in the Council goes to prove that 
we were correct. The Jagad Vritt has published the question and answer, 
but its proprietor, Mr. Gordon, has omitted it in the Advocate of India. It 
had also the temerity to announce that the Jagad Vritt had attracted 
the attention of the Royal Family. A Conference of editors in the British 
Empire was held in London and Mr. Gordon was selected to read the 
address to the Duke of Teck who opened the Conference. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the Duke’s attention was drawn to the Jagad Vritt. Accord- 
ing to the Advocate of Indva itself Mr. Gordon explained the aim and objects 
of the journal in answer to a query by the Duke of Teck regarding its success. 
The Duke asked about its success as a journal and Mr. Gordon lectured about 
its object. ‘‘ Do you wish to learn about the success of the Jagad Vritt? 
We are paid an annual subsidy of Rs. 10,000 by Government and we send 
the journal to thousands of Marathi readers, who do not subscribe. Some 
refuse our journal, but we still persist in sending our paper and we inform 
them that they are supplied with it gratis.’ How could the friends of the 
Jagad Vritt explain all this to the Duke? The Jagad Vritt may try to take 
shelter behind the Duke, but it cannot hide the marks left by the whipping 


administered by Government. 


84. Mr. Brander, Collector of Ratnagiri, is going on long leave. His 

short term of office in this district has been rendered 

Appreciation of Mr. memorable by his several acts of public welfare. 

Brander's vote 8 He was the first to introduce the system of holding 

Caactcs of Ratnagin! | = ‘Taluka durbars in this’ district, and the projected 
atyashodhak = (121), : 

30th July. establishment of dispensaries: at Khed, Devrukh and 

Devgad is in the main the fruit of his strenuous efforts. 

Had Mr. Brander been spared for a few-years more to this district, he would 


certainly. have effected several other reforms, which he had i in view, — 
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t als rhe ve on Tydebaiios Rois tims ago we 

~ poi inted out how the claims of Indians in the 

sh ai aahne A Archeological Department were not being recognised 

re sé folly as hie?’ fastly deserved to be recognised. We are glad that in the 

-@ase’ of Mr. Bhandarkar Government have set aside the usage hitherto 
followed in the Department and have placed him in charge of a post which 
he rightly deserved by his abilities as well his past services. We hope 

Mr. Bhandarkar will not be kept lingering on probation any more, and will 
be confirmed in his present post. We trust, however, that Mr. Bhandarkar’s 
will not be a solitary instance, and that the Government will look upon this 
appointment as the beginning of the policy of admitting Indian claims to 
appointments in the Archeological Department more liberally and fully 
than hitherto.” 


86. The Honourable Mr. Rafi-ud-din Ahmed is persisting in his attempts 
to secure high posts for Muhammadans. It appears 


Muhammadans and that Government have asked him to furnish a list of 


erate’ Bandbe (ga), Candidates for Gazetted posts to the Private Secre- 


e 80th July. ’ tary, and for other posts to the heads of departments. 

| Government have made s great mistake in ordering 
officers to keep lists of Muhammadan candidates. The Parsi community in 
spite of its numerical inferiority has been securing a very large number of 
appointments. Still no one hascomplained of injustice, inasmuch as Govern- 
ment have been making these appointments in an-impartial manner. Is it 
then fair for Muhammadans to complain. like this? Their plea ofinjustice 
is quite unfounded. They should have satisfied Government by figures that 
a8 compared with other communities there are fewer educated Muham- 
madans in Government service than there should have béen. Unless they -or 
Government satisfy the public by such statistics, an impressicn that i Naas 
is being done to other clusses is likely to prevail. 
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87. “TItis the common practice of the temperance reformer in this 

country to directly accuse the Abkari Department 

How the Abkari Depart- of encouraging the drink habit, while the stereotyped 

ee ment should help the reply of Government is that far from ‘encouraging 
sugar industry of the the consumption of spirituous liquors Government 

dy eerily Dispatch (5) taxes them so heavily as to discourage the vice 

ist Aug. ' to the best of its ability. That at the same time 

the revenue is advanced is, of course, another story. 

There may be other ways and means of raising the funds needed to rule 

a civilised community, but the majority probably object very little to the 

means employed.......... But the point we wish to eiaphasise here is the 

direct harm done to what might be an immense industry, bringing in its train 
untold profits, by the manner in which the Abkari Department thinks it 

necessary to gather its income. ‘The sale of licenses to deal in liquors made 

in the country is the chief factor in the curtailment of sugar growing, for it 

is directly opposed to the establiskment of small sugar factories. It is 

questionable whether large central refineries would pay in India, since there 

are few places where large tracts are under cane. Immense, though the crop 
is, it is scattered in small patches all over the land. If small sugar factories 

could be established, there is no doubt a great impetus to sugar growing would 

‘be the consequence, and instead of importing Austrian and German 
beet sugar India would take’ its rightful place as the chief export- 

“ing country in the world. But here comes our Excise system to stop all 
chance of the factories. Sugar-refining could be carried on at a good profit 
- if the molasses could be made use of and a wholesome spirit could be sold direct 
‘to the people. But at the present rates paid for business and a sale price 
fixed by the authorities, it is questionable how far the purchase of the right 
fe sell ‘this liquor would pay straight dealing. Some modifications of the 
“present syste m would probably induce capitalists to undertake sugar refineries 
‘the@narantee ofa continuance for 4 fixed period of the right to sell rum 
ed: Let this be tried for, say ten years, in any district, and no 


‘Government fostering of the industry will be reqtiired: tna course of time 
gmail factories would dot the land and the acreage under cane would increase 
to an extent hitherto undreamt of. A little actuarial work would enable the 
Government to calculate what losses, if any, would be suffered: by the Abkari 
Department, and what gain would accrue to the rayat, to the Indian trader 
and to the Revenue Department of the country.” 


38. “The name of Dwarkadias Dharamsey-has now become a byword 


of reproach in all honest commercial circles.......... 


Alleged necessity of His audacious and fraudulent financial transactions 
dealing drastically with ag slowly revealed in our courts of justice are 


cases of swindling like indeed of so heinous a character that they deserve 


by rt a *Soeted Oettigh to be called downright swindles........... It is indeed 


Court. a matter of satisfaction that slow-footed Nemesis is 
Indu Prakdsh (42), revealing within the solemn precincts of Justice, 
31st July, Eng., cols. where truth and untruth are impartially weighed 


and balanced, the many fraudulent transactions, 
mounting up well-nigh to 70 lakhs, in which the deceased delinquent so 
freely and light-heartedly indulged. The latest of such transactions was 
heard before Mr. Justice Beaman last week, and on Monday, the 24th, he 
delivered a scathing judgment on the character of a particular advanca of 
two lakhs made by the minion of a multi-millionaire plaintiff........... But 
more interesting than the history of the fraud itself is the character of Mr. Jai 
Narayen H. Dani, the principal witness on behalf of the plaintiff as delineated 
by the able Judge. His evidence has been characterised as a tissue of pre- 
varication and unscrupulousness. And this person is the Manager of a bank, 
and what has happened even after the judgment is that he has gone on four 
months’ leave!......... So far as this part of his judgment goes, Mr. Justice 
Beaman has most ably discharged his function. It has given the greatest 
satisfaction to the public who are rejoiced to notice that at least one aider 
and abettor of the ‘ Dwarkadas’ transactions has provoked from the Bench a 
scathing commentary on the part he had played. We are sure every straight- 
forward person would agree with that shrewd observation of the Judge 
that it was shocking to see the fortunes of thousands entrusted to the 
management of a person of the character describad.......... The aftermath 
of the speculative days of 1864-65 had revealed a similar depth of moral 
degradation in matters of busiaess and finance. ‘Thanks to a rhada- 
manthine Judge on the Bench at that crisis in the person of Mr. Justice 
Anstey, a most salutary and wholssome lesson was taught to the fraudulent 
who went before him to seek protection from the grip of their ruined creditors. 
Every proved fraudulent case was severely punished and in the case of one 
financial institution, two of its directors were transported for life and their 
estates escheated to the Crown. Some such signal example of a most drastic 
character is sorely needed at the present juncture when commercial and 
financial morality in this city is at its lowest ebb. We devoutly hope that 
whenever a case of swindling is clearly proved, the delinquent will be punished 
in the way that Mr. Justice Anstey did.” 


83. Referring to the suspicious death of a certain nautch girl at 

: Belgaum the Belgaum Samdchdr wishes to know 

Alleged laxity of the local why no post mortem examination was held over the 
Police in investigating dead body of the woman in order to determine 
into a suspicious death Whether the death was due to suicide or murder. 
of Sgn. It alleges that there i h of laxit lent 
Belgaum Samdchdr (91), 4% alleges that there is much of laxity prevalen 

31st July. in the local Police, and declares that if the cause 
of the death of the nautch girl is not properly 


probed to the bottom, the people will be afraid to live any longer in the town. 


40. Continuing its remarks on the Aurangzebe play boing acted at 
Ahmedabad (vide foot-note to paragraph 39 of Weekly 

The Aurangzebe play at Report No. 30 of 1911), the Gujarati Punch takes up 
a aedee a Ts the allegations of the Political Bhomiyo seriatim, and 
ona” ap ee a points out that there is no attempt to depi3t Aurang- 
Bhomiyo (75), Aug. zebe a3 irreligious, that his political sketch is in 
accordance with historical facts and that the play 

does not contain even an allusion to Shivaji whose name the Polttical Bhotsiyo 
had somehow brought in. The paper declares that its object in writing this 


series of articles is to foil the Poltigal Bhomiyo in its attempts to incite the 
Con 430—7 
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‘Division of Hyderabad 


play: ant “the! Hindus. [The. Political. dahoinipa’ 
olice Superintendent went down to see the play and 
ion that in'some places the acting was exaggerated and 
the alias of people and that he has ordered some changes 


ee nt 8 I nade. ~The paper. concludes by thanking Government and the local 
But a ies for their kindly considering the feelings of Muhammadans.| 


7", A “Bombay correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—‘ Shri 
Pundalik staged by Shri Mahalaxmi Prasadik Opera- 
‘Alleged obscene cha- tic Company is full of obscenity and isa rough and 
racter of some of the boisterous play. I sm surprised that the Com- 
scenes in a Marathi play pany has dared to perform such a mischievous -piece 
being staged in Bombay. tt y tid ev ike? } Th 
Pea Prokdsh (49). outdid even vulgar tamashas in one scene. The 
8ist July. Company is to sing all its reputation by representing 


such scenes.’ 


42. The entire Indian community and the Indian Press have been 
anxiously looking forward to the imposition of certain 
=e in race restraints on gambling on theturf. It is hoped that 
"Steno Jamehed (28), 4th the new year will open with these reforms in full 
Aug. swing, but in the meantime it will not be too much 
to wish that a way is found out by the authorities to 

put a stop to gambling in race’specials. A legal technical difficulty comes 
in the way of a total suppression of the evil, but it is inexplicable why an 
amendment of the existing law has not yet been undertaken with a view to 
abate the evil. It is not yet too late, and so a movement should be set on 
foot for the protection of those who are ruined on account of their sheer 
stupidity and preed. The game of “Anchor and Crown” is as disastrous in 
its consequences as gambling on the turf, and so it 1s needless to assure 


Government that the “people ‘would heartily welcome any measures taken to 
combat the vice. 


43. The Akhbdr-e-Islam appreciates the arrangements made by Mr. 

: a _  §.M. Edwardes as President of the Haj Committee to 
an Catenin Navi- seg ne _ Hajis are well ae with — to 
oe ek pay for their return journey by steamer as well as 

Pr a sae (Fa), oe by rail. It further desires that Mr. Edwardes and 
Moulvi Abdulla Ahmed, the present Protector of 

Pilgrims, should take the necessary steps to compel the Steam Navigation 
Companies concerned to maintain the rates they announce beforehand till the 
pilgrim season is over, inasmuch as any subsequent enhancement when the 
season is in full swing puts the ignorant Hajis to a good deal of inconvenience. 


44. “ Much dissatisfaction has been caused by the heavy fines which 

are being levied in the Hala Sub-Division for 

Some complaintsagainst unauthorised cultivation. Of course, the Land 
the Revenue administra- Revenue Code provides for the levy of a maximum 
tion of the Hala Sub- (¢ 10 times the assessment in case of unauthorised 


District (Sind). cultivation, but the principle underlying such a 
Sind Journal (17), 27th provision is that a zamindar is wilfully, contuma- 
July. ciously and sometimes persistently cultivating 


numbers, without permission, either actual or anti- 
cipated. Most of the cases of so- called unauthorised cultivation in Sind are 
merely cases of permission asked but not received, and this on account of the 
dilatory procedure obtaining in the Revenue Department.......... In such 
cases the practice hitherto has been to treat the cultivation as practically 


- authorised and either to levy no fine at all or at the most to levy a 


merely nominal fine. In the Hala Sub-Division, however, four or five times 
the assessment has become the customary levy, which, we venture to think, 
is much too exorbitant’ as well as unfair........... We might as well draw 
attention here to one other matter connected with the Revenue administration 
of Hala Sub-Division. It refers to payment of a very heavy fine for delayed 
payment of land assessment. The maximum laid down in the Code is 25 per 
cent. and it goes without saying, again, that the maximum penalty is for 
extreme cases, but in Hala we find that every case is being«so treated, nay 
there have been cases in which absolutely no blame could be laid at the door 
of dhe Zamindar for the delayed payment and the fault was rather of the 
Revenue subordinates, or officers and yet the same 25 per cent. extra payment 


f 


a 


is demanded. In February last:the tapedars were very busy with the’ Census 
work and they simply could not attend to their work of receiving land 
assessment. It seems that for this reason the Revenue authorities changed 

the last day of payment of the first instalment from 24th February to the 

94th March. But this fact was not notified to the Zamindadrs. The 

Zamindars duly sent the assessment to the tapedar once or twice in February, 

but their men returned not finding the tapedar and bringing no information 

as to when or how the money had to be paid. -Many of the Zamindars then 

thought that the first instalment was to be paid along with the second. 

Others were awaiting some intimation from the tdpedar or otherwise. But 

as soon as the 24th March was past, like a bolt from the blue came the 

demand for payment of the maximum amount of fine, all protests and repre- 

sentations notwithstanding. We are sure when cases like this go in appeal 

before the Collector, he will see the justice of remitting these fines.” 


45. ‘The Honourable Mr. Bhurgri has done well to call attention, by an 
| interpellation in the Bombay Council, to the 
Petty officers of the frequency and heaviness of finesimposed on Zamindars 
Jamrio Canal and the on the JAmrdo Canal. The hardship is rendered ten. 
gee g ee (17), 27th times worse by the fact that the penalties are inflicted 
July. _ on the recommendation of abdars and canal assistants 
: | whose status, either in Government service or in 
society, is not worth mentioning and who are knoown to make very good 
capital out of the powers they enjoy. Of course, the higher officers give a 
conscientious consideration to the cases that come up before them, but the 
facts have to be taken as they are represented by the two petty officers 
mentioned above. They alone visit the spot and their statement as to the 
actual state of things carries all possible weight. The statement may be 
stoutly challenged by the Gamindars, but as a rule they have only to cry in 
the wilderness. Something, therefore, should be done to exercise a check 
upon the lying propensities of these and other underlings. If a few men are 
punished for misrepresenting or distorting the facts, a salutary effect is bound 
to be exercised on the genera! mass of them.” 


46. “We regret very much to observe that thefts of a very daring nature 
: have been committed in the heart of the town in 
Alleged increase 10 broad day-light within the last two weeks and that. 
ppp raag Pn town the culprits have secured a rich booty quite 
: Sind rset 53) 99nq Undetected. That the thieves would be from 
July, Eng. cols. amongst others than the local budmashes seems to 
be quite improbable on the very face of it and the aS: 
general impression is also to that effect. But how astounding itis to find ee 
that nothing practical seems to have been done as yet to trace out the. | : 
* notorious characters and bring thern to book? A large number of budmashes 
remain undetected in the town of Larkana, and what wonder then if they carry 
on their nefarious trade with ever increasing audacity especially when the 
authorities do not seem to be quite serious in placing them on the same list 
as other budmashes.”’ 


Legislation. 


47. ‘We think we can conclusively show that Mr. Basu’s Bill is fraught 
with many a collateral evil effect and is positively 

Comments on the mischievous. In the first place, it permits marriage 
Honourable Mr. Basu’s between Hindus, without a forfeiture of Hinduism, 


Bill to amend the Special and non-Hindus. Is the time or the occasion come | 
Marriage Act. 


lt SRC SE NE fcr it and is it consonant with the respect and 
29th July, Eng. cols. : integrity of Hinduism to go in for such a revolu- 
Mumukshu (116), 8rd tionary change, subversive as it is of the whole 
Aug.; Sudhdrak (12), structure of Hinduism? Itis all very well to talk 
2nd Aug. of universal brotherhood. But ugly facts stare us 
in the face. Christians and Moslems won’t mate in 

wedlock with non-Christians or non-Moslems. The white Christian won’t so 
mate with even a black Christian. Will not Hindus make a laughing-stock 
of themselves, their religion and their society, if they admit ncn-Hindu mates * 
as wives or husbands of Hindus, when they themselves are shunned by iy am 
the others? Secondly, Mr. Basu’s Bill introduces -Civil Marriage and its “hh 
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ly .concomibsnt:.:dive satis ar both of - hich Hindu ‘socievy and - 
ion have an -aversion, | from times of hoary antiquity. The 
tal conception of mart es jan gtens and too valuable an asset of 
Hinduism, jo be sac ificed- in the wanton manner Mr. Basu’s Bill does. 
* Dehas been "anid that nothing prevents your marrying: per Hindu rites 
_ md then. marrying per the Civil Marriage Act. Only fools, we think, 
would g0 rie toe the first when the second alone is binding. And divorce !— 
God save Hindu society from it. The experience of the so-called civilised 
countries is that exactly in proportion as marriage is civil and divorce 
_is facilitated, is maternity shunned and domestic happiness trenched upon. 
Then we come to the most'fatal objection, namely that the Bill by permitting 
marriage between Hindus and non-Hindus will cause such complications 
about succession and inheritance as to make confusion worse confounded. 
Suppose a Hindu marries a Christian. By what law would the issue be 
governed? By the Hindu Law or Christian? And suppose the issue of such 
matriage mates with 1 Moslem. What law would govern the issue? Would 
you apply the Indian Succession Act to such cases? If you do, you militate 
against the very basal principle of Mr. Basu’s Bill—the principle to allow 
civil marriage between parties without requiring them to disown their 
religion of birth. And if to Hindus a non-Hindu law is to be applied, is it 
not asking the Legislature to change the Hindu law of succession and thus 
to destroy the integrity of that law? Compare with these disastrously evil 
results the alleged minor gains. It is said bigamy would be prohibited and 
marriage expenses would be lessened. We would only observe in reply that 
polygamy is almost extinct amonest us and that the exceptions allowed by 

: public opinion are not quite unreasonable since they are the alternatives for 
i divorce or the scandal of concubinage which is an accompaniment of the 
ee absolute monogamy of Kurope in such exceptional cases. As to expenses, 
| there is no form of marriage amongst Hindus of which the expenses 
iH could not be brought within 5 rupees or even less, even amongst the 
| higher castes. As for dowries, etc., they remain even under the system of 
4 civil marriage.......+.. Another point to be noted is the emphasis laid by 
q the supporters on the contention that the marriages under the Bill would be 
| few and far between. If it is so, why legislate for a microscopic minority ? 
And let us not forget that the Brahmos who now demand it have hitherto 

delighted in disclaiming Hinduisin. Whatis the gain, we ask, of a legal 

. retention in the Hindu fold of men who transgress Hinduism? Let us em- 
phasise again that we would most heartily join in any movement to secure 

absolutely the validity of inter-caste marriages amongst Hindus. But we 
{ : think that this object can be very effectively achieved by the direct means of 
us a simple legislation providing that no marriages among Hindus shall be deemed 
invalid on the ground that the parties belong to different castes. We have 


we ts . vo 


i the authority of the shastras aud of old custom in favour of such legislation. * 
i A legislation of the kind we suggest would achieve the end in view without 
1 violating the sacramental conception of our marriages and without introducing 


the evil of divorce and the breach of domestic happiness incidental thereto 
if and without unsettling the Hindu law of inheritance and succession, as Mr. 
i Basu’s Bill does.” [The Mumukshu not only opposes the Bill, but would also 
have nothing todo with the proposed validation of intercaste marriages. 
It declares that the passing of the Bill will result in chaos in Hindu Society, 
and does not want Government to interfere in religious matters. The 
Sudhdrak, on the other hand, writes in favour of the measure and charges 
the ‘promoters of the Hindu protest meeting recently held at Bombay with 
deliberate misrepresentation of the objects of “the Bill. ] 


Education. 


48. “The Government has won, as it was bound to win, with 80 nomi- 
nees and 3 ex-officio members of their own in a 

Comments on the re-_ body of 103, with the power they have of renominat- 
moval of English History jing or not their nominees after five years’ tenure 
from the necessary course of fellowship, and with a very large number of these 


oP final B. 4. Bzamin- nominees actual Government servants. Even with 


-~ Indu Prakdsh (42), 3ist ® body like this, if could win only by means of 
se July, Eng. cols. : two letters, one circulated with the agenda paper, 
Be Qe ksi hake and with a whip from the Honourable the Director 
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of Public. Instruction and added to these,a declaration in the: course of 


the debate by the Director of Public Instruction that such and ‘sach were 


What a packing of forces of their own did they secure? It was a triumph 
of ‘the pressure-bringing powers of Government and the canvassing skilfalness 
of the Honourable Mr. Sharp. And yet, this triumph was ofthe meagres& 
kind imaginable, even with such gentlemen as the Honourable the Chief 
Justice, who never before had been seen in the Senate meetings, brought 
from: their retreats into the turmoil of party strifes. For Government could 
muster only 41 votes against 37 in favour of Mr. Natrajan’s amendment, 
which they adopted as their own, with a somersault of opinion that too was 
wonderful. The whole affair has been a signal moral defeat for Government 
and we only hope that now that they have got their heart’s desire they will 
desist from a course humiliating alike to themselves and to the University. 
We confess, however, that our hopes seem to be of the nature of hopes against 
hopes. During the last few years the policy of Government has most 
consistently and most insistently been to get control over all types of educa- 
tion and educational bodies, from University and College to even unrecognized 
and unaided schools, and the manifestations of this policy of centralized 
autocratism have been as multifarious as mwulti-sided. Having seen how 
they carried their own will against the independent members of the 
Senate in the matter of the examination halls and of the B. A. curriculum, 
is it possible that they would exercise self-restraint in future? The Govern- 
ment after all is human and often consists of strong men who would like 
nothing so much as the carrying out of their will constitutionally or un- 
constitutionally. And hence we will own it candidly that last Friday's 
manipulation of the Senate’s vote may prove to have been the date of the 
death of the integrity and independence of the Senate and may inaugurate an 
era of the Senate being a mere registering body, carrying the behests of 
Government.” 


49. In the course of its comments on the decision of the Senate to 
relegate English History to the optional group of 
study for the b. A. Examination the Bombay 
Samdchdr writes :—Although it has been left to the 
students to select their optional subjects the choice 
would practically be governed by the professors of Colleges—a fact effectively 
proved by the example of the Deccan College, as shown by Professor 
Pardnjpe, where so long as Dr. Selby was there a good number of students. 
took up Logic and Moral Philosophy as their optional; but after he severed. 
his connection with that College, the chair of philosophy has been abolished 
and the subject has ceased to be taught. In view of the clamour raised by 
the London T2mes during the last decade that the Indians should be kept away 
from a knowledge of history and political economy, we shall not be surprised, 


Bombay Samachar (('5), 
8lst July; Sdnj Varta- 
man (36), 3lst July. 


if, on the analogy of the case of Logic and Moral Philosophy at the Deccan > 


College, the colleges discontinue to teach these subjects. Private colleges receive 
annually several thousands of rupees as Government grants ; and, consequently, 
will it not be possible for a Governor holding views similar to those of the 
Times to ask these private institutions to cease teaching these subjects, 
accompanying the request with tbe intimation that in case of default the 
Government grant will be either reduced or stopped altogether? The claim 
of the present Government to interfere in the affairs of the Senate has been 
based on the fact that Government make a grant to that body ; and so it is not 
unlikely that similar claims will be put forward in future. Another result to. 
be feared from the present resolution of the Senate isin connection with the 
prescription of books for the English section of the curriculum. The works of 
authors like Macaulay, Burke and Morley are full of historical allusions ; and so 
it is likely that they will meet the same fate as history and be removed from the 
University curriculum. The Calcutta University has taken the lead in the 
matter ; and it will not be in any way surprising if the Bombay University follows 
suit. The decision of the Senate is retrograde in character and destructive of the 
best interests of the students. [The Sdnj Vartamdn is afraid that the revised 
-gourse of study which allows of only one compulsory subject would lower 
the value of the Indian student, and after enlarging upon the advantages ‘to 
be ‘derived from a close study of English History proceeds:—By ‘the 
adoption of the present resolution by the Senate the Government of Bombay 
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8; but <ibis'a success. of 80: poor a charagter that 
“’Govéernment upon’ it. No one can say that the 

stituted, bears u representative character. It is 
pm1-O1Cial bo antes pines yet, ‘as declared by Sir Pherozshah, 
rc ed at ir reatment which has rendered it practically im possible 


o the letter ‘of | Govsininent  thieBeniate and: the issue of a special 
whip by the Director of: ‘Public Instruction the paper proceeds:—] If the 
Government bring such pressure to bear upon the Senate that body will not 


be able to maintain its: independence. As a result of the whip even the 


Chief Justice, who is rarely seen in the Senate, was present on the occasion ; 
and yet only 41 votes were recorded on the side of Government against 


.@ minority of 37. This success on the part of Government makes it as 


clear as day-light that popular opinion is entirely opposed to the Govern- 


ment views. | 


50. Every Indian who has some sense in him will feel sincerely sorry 
that the Senate of the Bombay University has at 

ie EVERGEN (ES), “OCR” iat passed a resolution eliminating the History of 
England from the B.A. compulsory course. Itis quite 


regrettable that such a thing happened in the regime of Sir George Clarke 


which is otherwise a good one in general. ‘The attitude of Sir George 
towards the University will deal a severe blow at his reputation. It is 
quite unjust to issue whips to a Senate composed of 4/5 nominated 
members. It is also regrettable that those who preach to us to advance by con- 
stitutional steps should themselves behave in such an unconstitutional way. 

Government are likely to be accused in this matter of either hypocrisy or 
autocracy. Nobody can argue that tbe ridiculous and irresponsible change in 
the opinions of members who had passed unanimously a few months ago a 
resolution retaining English History was not effected by the letter of Govern- 
ment. It is obvious that such things are possible only in officialised Uni- 
versities. We become hopeless about the future when we see that officials 
like Sir George Clarke take advantage of the policy of Lord Curzon'and force 
their opinions on the University, setting aside real public opinion. It may be 
noted that the Vice-Chancellor ruled out of order points of order raised by 
Dr. Mackiehan and Sir P. Mehta. We bave shown our own moral weakness 
by yielding to Government in the matter. There is also a possibility that 
chairs of History will be abolished on the plea that a sufficient number of 
students is not forthcoming. ‘The militant policy followed by Mr. Sharp is 
dangerous and it is necessary that it should be protested against all over the 
country. 


O1. The part played by His Excellency Sir George Clarke in removing 
English History from the compulsory course has 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), resulted in creatiny deep dissatisfaction in the minds 
Ist Aug. of the educated classes of this Presidency, and has 
conclusively proved how many of the members of the 
Senate are capable of proving false to their own views under a ‘whip’ from 
‘Government. A knowledge of English History is necessary to Indians not 
only to familiarise them with constitutional methods but also to serve as an 
effective means of strengthening the bond between England and India. If 
Englishmen of the day think it undesirable to give Indians access to the 
glorious achievements of their ancestors, it may safely be said that the close of 
England’s mission for the uplift of the world has already begun. 


02. Government might have found it expedient to raise the fees of 
Secondary Schools conducted by them in this Presi- 

Comments onthe recent Gency, but we do not see the necessity of their 
Government. Resolution insisting upon aided schools to raise their fees also. 
enhancing the fees of ‘he aided schools might be left to themselves to 
. Secondary Schools. decide whether they should raise their fees. The 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), raising of the fees will entail hardships on many a 
Std and 4th Aug. parent who finds the struggle for existence getting 
keener and the cost of living dearer every day. 

The wages of Government servants and middle class pedple have not 
undergone any increase and from that point of view at least the raising of 

- the fees is not inehlied. ‘his increase in fee will compel many parents to 
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no doubt allowed 10 per cent. of free. studentships in every school, half of 
which are to be reserved for boys of the backward classes. Strict adherence 
to this rule will mean vacancies in the free studentships for backward 
classes. Would it not be, therefore, proper to allow the Head Master, after 
the claims of the backward classes have been considered, to dispose of 
the unavailed of free studentships reserved for them to deserving students 
belonging to the forward classes? We would, therefore, suggest that no free 
studentships may be allowed to remain undisposed of and that the Head Master 
should be allowed to exercise his discretion in granting them. To ensure 
judicious distribution of these free studentships the Educational Inspector may 
be asked to publish the names of the free students every six months. The 
limit of free studentships fixed at 10 per cent. is too small considering 


the general poverty of the people, and we would, therefore, request Govern- 
ment to increase it to 20 per cent. 


93. “ The fears of the public regarding the enhancement of fees are at 
Denial Review AS last realised despite the fervent appeal of the late 
ond Aug. ’ Honourable Mr. Joshi, despite the earnest protests 
of the Press and the people. We can appreciate the 
contention of the Government that to bring secondary education in level with 
modern requirements and to spread primary education as much as possible 
require a great deal of funds for which there is no provision in the Budget. 
But we say with all due deference to this contention that we have not arrived 
at a stage when any increase, however slight it be, can be justified. ‘The 
poverty of the people is proverbial and their apathy and indifference towards 
the question of education are not easily removeable. ‘T'o increase the fees 
for Middle and High Schools, therefore, at this stage, as the Government 
has done, will be to seriously hamper educational progress. In no 
country poverty is to be regarded asa bar against education. Itis in fact 
the common experience of all that it is the poor and the middle classes who 
give more educated sons and daughters to the country than the rich and 
landlord classes.” 


*04. ‘Ina Press Note issued some time ago, the Bombay Government 
Guiardti (24), 6th had expressed their intention to raise the scale of 
Aug Sie sake re fees in the High Schools and to limit the numbers of 
: pupils attending each institution.......... In a Press 

_ Note just issued, Government have translated into ation one of their inten- 
tions mentioned above and the rates of fees in all High Schools have been 
enhanced and will come into operation from November next.......... In 
remarking on the previous Press Note we had said that the increase in the 
school fees in the mofussil would work as a hardship upon a large number of 
people, and we do not think that the exemptions granted by Government 
are a sufficient relief to the class of boys that will be affected. They not only 
do not come up to the limit of 15 per cent. mentioned by the Honourable 
Mr. Sharp, but fall much below that modest standard. There has been no 
increase in the incomes of parents to warrant the enhancement of school fees, 
and a large class must be hit hard. While the provision for the backward 
classes may be welcomed as a means of encouraging education among them; 
the restriction that a vacancy in one class may not be filled up by a candidate 
from the other is, we must say, unnecessarily too rigid. ‘The thing should 
have been left to the discretion of Head Masters. Oftentimes it happens that 
while well deserving candidates from the advanced classes have to be denied 
a richly merited exemption, the free studentships reserved for the backward 
classes find no candidates at all. In such cases exceptions may well be 
allowed. In the aided schools in large cities like Poona, the enhanced rates 
according to the two-thirds rule, we are told, will not exceed the existing rates 
very much. However, now that the fees have been raised everywhere, we feel 
‘Government need not go on to restrict the numbers to be admitted to each 
High School. The increased accommodation that is urgently called for in 
every district school may be provided from the increased income from fees and 
the amount which Government have promised to spend on improvements.” 
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‘not abit t6 acing Mh Tt was porate to ‘oe’ 
Bile about ® uniformity in the hitherto varying 
Bene pics 1 saa "*-" “amounts of fees at different places by reducing them 
to | ¢ the lowest + ‘aoudt instead of raising them to the highest. Again, in spite 
of their anxiety to maintain uniformity, Government have kept a difference 
}rupee and a half between the fees for the fifth and sixth standards in the 
Sea while in Bombay City, the difference is one rupee only. We 
should like to know the reason for this difference. The fees for the School 
Final and the: Matriculation classes are to be the same, but it is to be 
remembered that it is only the poorer class of students, who cannot afford to 
go up for the B. A., that take up the School Final course, and that therefore 
they should be more liberally treated in the matter of fees. The argument 
that the fees in this country are much lower than those in the other countries 
ae is an oft-repeated one, but those who bring it forward ought to compare 
ae: the income per head in India with that in those countries, and then they will 
find that the reverse is the case. The maximum of 10 per cent. as the limit of 
as free studentships is also t20 low, considering the number of pocr students in 
‘i this country, and it would be in the interests alike of the public and the 
Government to raise this limit. In our opinion, it should be fixed at 25 per 


cent. at the lowest. 


Peden 


56. Under the revised rules of the Grant-in-aid Code, several students 
above the age of twenty years are reported to have 

_ Alleged hardship result- been struck off the roll of the Dapoli (Ratnagiri) 
; | se ages ay Ne po Mission School. In this connection we would suggest 
i 3 Chaat in adi y Code. for ‘hat though fresh students above the age of twenty 
|} beh eaten may be refused admission to schools in future the 
| Bakul (90), 30th July. rule should not be applied to those who may be 
|, already attending schools, so that they may not suffer 


by the operation of the revised rules. 


: | Municipalifies. 


o7. The Ahmedabad Municipal Board has issued a notification publish- 
| | : ing the schedule of increased water rates in the 
be Water rates in Ahmed- ity, and calling upon the public to send in their 
| ee abad city. objections if they have any. We object to the 
\ Praja Bandhu (84), 
6th July; Gujardts proposed schedule on the score of the pach hardship 
Punch (26), 30th st which it will entail on the poor people who are 
paying rent of Rs. 30 and under. The total taxation 
which people have to pay to the Municipality in the shape of water, drainage 
13 and conservancy taxes comes to nearly 30 per cent. of the rents. This, added 
ial to the increase in house rents, increases the rent-payers’ burden by 50 per 
if cent. We understand that the new assessment is likely to bring in a good 
increase of revenue io the Municipality and would suggest that part of this 
should go to relieve the burden of the poorer class of tax-payers. [The 
Gujardtt Punch writes :—In spite of their paying the full tax, many people 
do not get water at all. If the rate-payer does not get sufficient or any water, 
what right has the Municipality to collect taxes from him? The way 
r| in which it disregards the cries of the public for water makes the 
ae - present ‘administration very unpopular. In a recent case no water was 
ee received by the sufferers throughout the twenty-four hours of the day.| 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
_ Beoretartat, Bombay, 8th August 1911, 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to cali for notice, explaining whether the facts 
areas stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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7 * 


vos owe| HPAmji KAwasji Mehta; Paérsi; 55...  ...| 2,300 
eee —s_ ov DaMBhHedji Framji; Parsi; 47 Se 400 


Aap . ' 
ovs| Bi-Weekly. ... os. J. Chhaya; Hindu (Visnagar 500 
=e @ | B | j ) ; 45. 
ae Weekly 00s ..| Bapubhat Parmdénandas Parekh; Hindu 500 
| Bania) ; 88. 


eve}  DOe eee one gir Sordbji Taleydrkhan ; Parsi; 86...| 4,000 


oe ) | Do. ae ess Jagjivandas 8. Trivedi; Hindu (Shrimdli| 2,100 
4 Gages) 2 | | pene Brahman) ; 31. 
85 | Rést Gottér soe = wee] BOMbBy ... «= nee] DO. = nee =  aee| Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 50 «| 1,000 
: ; c 36. S4nj Vartaman eee eee Do. eee wee Daily eee ace Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 7,000 
es ig ei % | | Parsi ; 45, . : 
ee 87 | Shri Saydji Vijay. SME bac. onal WOOK s00 one — Ambéram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,000 
38 | Suryi Prakish ... _...| Surat ee ae) v0 -—-ose| Nagindds Déydbhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 875 
_ Anero-Mana’rat, 


89 | Dnydnodays avi -+-| Bombay. ... vee] Weekly ave ...| Rev. R. E. Hume; 30 ive ese ius 550 


40 | Dnydn Prakash ...  ...| Poona ... — «| Daily eee »..| (1) Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 92,500 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 


eo 41 |Dnyin Prakish .. «| Do. ne vas] Weekly nue Do. da ..-| 3,000 


ed 42 |Indu Prakdsh _.... »--| Bombay ... ...| Daily ‘a ...| Damodar Sdvaléram Yande; MHindu;| 2,000 
ae ) (Maratha) ; 40. 


Ne 48 | Pragati ... o» | ...| Kolhdpur... ...| Weekly ...| Bhéu Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 300 
: | Jain); age 44, 


vs 
tl et te: 
arch 
* 


: 44 | Subodh Patrika ...  ...|Bombay ......| Do. we «so | Dwarkdndth G. Vaidya; Hindu (Brahmo).}| 500 , 
| | | 30. 
= Anato-PoRTUGUESE _ | 

| KONKANIM, 


Be 45 | Echo roe rae ...| Bombay ... .»-| Daily on ...| C. F, Menezes ; Goanese ; 38, ‘i a 


Abdul Wahabkha4n Ghul4dm  Rasul: 


Saha 
Sk es 


ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE,. 
ia | 46 | © Anglo-Imsiténo...  ;..| Bombay ... _...| Weekly... _...| Dr. W. Pais, L.M.&8.; Portuguese; 80 .| 1,000 
ar we 47|OGoano ... an | De. a 1. re ...| E. X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 ia «| 1,000 
. _ An@ro-Smv1. | 
48 | Aina ae ee ...| Hyderabad ...| Monthly ... ...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 500 
a 49 | Al-Haq .. ee oss] ARRUNE cn’ os | WORK. a ...| A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan ; 28; and] 1,400 
| Muhammadan ; 48. 
BO Desh Mitra sen a Hyderabad ...| Fortnightly ...| Lahilram Lilaram Vasvani; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 


51 | Larkdina Gazette ... .»-| Larkana (Sind) ...| Weekly... won reasemene Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Ami)) ; 506 
é 9 ses 


52 Muséfir” og vs eve] Kardchi (Sind) ...; Do. ‘ia .. | Kisandés Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 600 

68 | Sind Patrika ... ...|Larkéna(Sind) ...| Do. |...  «s| Deosing Shamsing; Hindu (Amil); 24 ...! 350 

! : 64 | Sind Upkarak ... ; e»| Shikarpur ... ...| Monthly ... ...| Mahadev Ghanashyamdas; Hindu ; 50... 375 
wt BB Sindhi | ow om ...| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly  «.. »..| Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 33.) 1,000 


6 Sookhree eve ‘ene oes Karachi (Sind) eee Do. | eee eer Jamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu ; 37 eee eee 400 
ae B1.| Trade Advertiser... ...| Shikérpur... ...| Do. ... _...| Khiaram Aildas Ahuja; Hindu; 45 | 1,000 


Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Brdéhman) ; 40... 
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‘No, - Name of Publication, © | We  Hdition. ‘Name, caste and age of Editor,’ or 
Exerise Guyaratr AND | f | ene 
Urpv. | | a 
69 |Moslen ... ...° «| Poona .. | Weekly... —«..| Daudalli' walad Hakim Magduballi;| 1,400 
|. Muhammadan ; 85. 


EnauisH, Mara’tH! AND 


GusaRa‘TI. 
- 60 | Hind Vijay& sso = ove] Baroda = ws sweet Weekly ... 4.) Dah ydbhdai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 700 


44, 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


Gl }ALuz  ... oo | Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... _ ...| Henry Antony DeSouza; Portuguese ; 30...| 1,300 


GUJARATI, 


62 | Akhbér-i-Islam ...  ...| Bombay ... os Daily » —oe| Kazi Ismail Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma-} 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 42. 
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_ 63 |Baroda Gazette ... ...| Baroda... =...) Weekly ... ...| Javerbh4i DéAddbhdi Patel; Hindu} 1,500 i 
' | (Patidaér) ; 40. i 


64 | Bhaérat Jivan iit ».| Bombay... «| Monthly ... ..) Dayabhaéi Ramchandrié Mehta; Hindu} 800 
(Gujarati Br4hman) ; 36. 


65 | Bombay Samachar me me i 1“ Wa ee » _ oee| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;; 4,400 Hl 
Parsi ; 42. | " 


En OM soe 


aera 


66 | Broach Samdchér «| Broach... ...| Weekly ...  «..{ Ardeshir Dinsha Gdndhi ; Parsi ; 56 ase 500 


67 | Buddhi Prakdsh ... _...| Ahmedabad ee Monthly ... _...|Jivanlél Amarshi- Mehta; Hindu (Dadsa} 1,300 
: Shrimali Bania) ; 34, 


68 | Kaira Vartamén... ..., Kaira  ... ...| Weekly ... = «. Kahdndés Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania);| 806 


62. 
69 | Kéthiswar and Mahi! Ahmedabad ...| Do. —s._~—as| Motil Chhotéldl Vy4s; Hindu (Audich| 515 { 
Kantha Gazette. | Tol4kia Bréhman) ; 49., : 
40 | Ké&thidwar Samdchér ...| Do. e at De cis ...| Rew4shankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 400 
(Audich Brahman); 50. | 
“1 |DohdénaSaméchér  ..| -Do. ves ewe] Do. vues] B&pubhi Kahanji; Hindu (LohAna); 80... 700 


72 |Loka Mitrs  ... | Bombay ... ...j Bi-weekly... ...| Kaikhosru MAnekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 900 HT | 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. . 7 


73 | Navsdéri Patrika ... ««.| Navsdéri ... «| Weekly ... —».| Harivallabhd4és Prdanvallabhdds Parekh ; 500 i 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 37. bi. 


74 | Navsdéri Prakash ... «| Do. co a sees oe HUStamji JAmaspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 400 


75 | Political Bhomiyo... —..., Ahmedabad com OOM vs asf Pathan. Nurkhén Amirkhan; Muham-| 1,100 t 1 
) madan ; 50. | 
i 


“96 | Praja Mitrs  ... «| Karachi... «| Bi-Weekly... _...| Jaffer Faddoo; Muhammadan; 58 ...|, 275 


‘91 | Peeia Poke .cc ces] BUG ase, eee) Weekly. | ans “ Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Pérsi 36.) 600 


78 | Prétahkal .» =i Baroda =—Stiwws ~Ssiwe{ Monthly ...  «..| Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brdh- 900 
sy man) > 30. A 
99 | Samdlochak sco §=—s eet BOMDAY = ove eee Quarterly re ...| N. M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brahmin); 525 
35. 
80 Satsang a sa ee eee .»-| Fortnightly ...| Manishankar H. Shastri; Hindu (Bréhmin);} 1,000 
37. 
81 | Satya Vakta ea «| Bombay... oe ee ise .«-| Keshavial Hariballabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 
| ' ‘ 45. ; 
82 Surat Akhbar... .--| Surat vee ene] Weekly one-one] Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54 ane 600 #| 
83 | Vasant .. +  — s| Ahmedabad ..| Monthly .., ...| A’nandshankar Bépubhai Dhruva, B.A.,| 625 it I 


LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Brahmin); 41... 


HInp!I. 


_ 84 |} Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay ... oo| Weekly .... ...| Pandit Shri Vhidril4l; Hindu (Bajpai Brah- 8,000 
char, min) 40, | 

| | : | 
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90 Bakul eee eve 


97 | Chitramay4 Jagat 


98 | Daivadny’ Saméchér 
100 | Dhérwar Vritt... 


201 | Din Bandhu ... 
102 | Din Mitra... ... 
108 | Dnyén Chakshu ... 


n 


110 | Khandesh SamAchér 


311 | Kb4ndesh Vaibhav 
112 Madbukar ...  « 
128 | Mahdrashtra Vritt 
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fe Oe ts 


soo} Ratnagiri... 


o».| Isl4mpur (Sdétara)... 
...| Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


giri). 
».| Belgaum ... 


...| Karad (Satara) 
»..| Poona eee 
s..| Bombay... 
e..| W&i (Satara) 
.-»| Dharwar ... 
«-| Bombay... 


...| Anmednagar 


...(| KolhApur ... 


»-| Bombay ... 
---/ Sholapur ... 


«+-| Poona “ee 


Do. eee 


s 


| | desh). 


v»| Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh 


-».| Chiplun (Ratné- 


...| Pérola (East Khén- 
desh 


.. | Dhulia (West Khén- 


$F 


— 
De, ws 
Do, eee 
Weekly ... 
Do, oe 
Weekly ove 
Fortnightly 
Monthly ... 
Do. ove 
Do. es 
Weekly... 
Do. ae 
Do. ove 
Do. ove 
Fortnightly 
Weekly ae 
2 eae 
Do. eo0 
Do. oe 


oes G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
.».| Keishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman); . 38, | | 
.».| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdadpur; Hindu 
Dasbesth Bedbenan) 48. 
! 


.... Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


...| Kashindth Bahiravy  Limaye; Hindu 


...| Krishnaji ‘Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré- 


»..| Pandharinath Balkrishnté Pathak; Hindu 


eo. LAdav Balkrishni Bahdlkar; Hindu 


ve Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 


) 


..., Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 


...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar,  B.A., 


Brahman) ; 48, 


| | 
Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman) ; 20. | 


Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 
81. 


Hari Bhikéji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
man); 49. 


Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 46, 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpA4wan 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Ramchandr&é Krishni Kémat; Hindu 
(Shenvi) ; 38. 


Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karada 
Brahman) ; 40. 


Ramchandrs Vasudey Joshi: Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahmin); 25. 


| Vinayak Nandbhéi Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 
| smith): 45. 


Késhindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 


x, H. Mudvedkar Hindu; (Deshasth 
Brahman); 38. . 


Vithal G. Kokte; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40 

Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 
Bréhman) ; 53. 

Vishnu Vithal-Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 
Brahman) ; 47. : 


(Konkanasth Brdhman) ; 55. 


tha); 50. 


| Brahman) ; 54. 


...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konknasthi 


-Brdhman) ; 43. 


LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Bréhman) ; 38. 


| (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 380. 


~_—_—-~ — = 


(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 45. 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 


.| Ramchandra& Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 26. | | 


., Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 32. 


Janaérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu! 


256 


200 


550 


287 


3,000 
450 


300 


300 


120 


> * 7 Lier sy 
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Nathe of Publication. 


118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 


124 
125 


126 
127 
128 
129 
130 


131 


132 
133 


134 


135 


186 


137 


-138 


Manratai—concluded. 


Mumbai Vritt AG 


Mumukshu cine 


| Nasik Vritt Sea 


Pandhari Mitra .:. 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakash 2 oo 
Saty& Shodhak ... 
Shetkari ... ov 
Shivéji Vijay’... 


Sholapur Samachar 
Sayaji Vijay& os. 


Shri Shahu oe 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sudharak ... eee 
Sumant ... se 
Vichéri... oes 
Vinod se oes 


Viahrints vce see 
Vishvabandhu... 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 
Vrittasér... coe 
Vyapari ow. eee 
Warkari .. ve 


PERSIAN. 


Eslah i sks 


SINDI. 


A! ftab-i-Sind eee 
Khairkhah-i-Sind ... 


Prabhat... jac 
Sind Sudhar ia 
Sind Kesari ne 


Zemindar Gazette 


shies 


ste 


Bombay oe. sos 


Pandharpur (Shold- 
pur). 


Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 
desh). 

Satara sis. see 

Ratnagiri ... yea 


Ahmednagar ee 


Sholapur ... evs 


Bombay ... ves 


Satara sea a 


Poona eee ace 
Karad (Satdra) ... 
Karwar (Kanara) ... 
Belgaum ... ee 


Bombay ... ag 
Kolhapur ... aa 


Bombay ... oes 
Wai (Satara) ie 


Poona se al 


pur). 


Bombay ... a 


Sukkur (Sind)... 
| 


Larkhana (Sind) ... 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Karachi (Sind) _... 
Shikdrpur (Sind) 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 


| Mirpur Khas (Sin@). 


Weekly ave 
Do. oe 
Do. or 
Do. one 
Do, sve 
Do. see 
Do. one 
Do. oe 
Do. oe 
Do. ove 
Do. eee 

Thrice a month 

Fortnightly 

Weekly... 
Do. ose 

Monthly ... 

Weekly... 

Fortnightly 

Weekly... 
Weekly... 


Bi-weekly ... 


Weekly... 
Do, a 


.... Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
; man); 55. | 


ow 


Keshav PP. Mehendale ; 
wan Brahman) ; 41. 


Lakshman Rdamchandri Pdéngarkar B.A. ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38. 
Rangnaéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas- 

th Brahman) ; 31. 


Govind Sakhérdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 46. 


Narayan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 48. 


Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 


Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 26. 


Ganesh Krishni Chitale, B:A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 


Hindu (Chitpé- 


Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 


(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdémathi) ; 53.. 


Damodar Savldrdm Hindu 


(Maratha) ; 40. 


Yande ; 


Vaman Hari Dhavle; 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Hindu (Karhada 


Dattatray4 Ramchandr&é Chitale; Hindu 


(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth 
Brahmin) ; 43. 


Pandurang Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; : 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 


Dattatray4 Ramchandrié Kulkarni ; Hindu} 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 


Ramdas Purmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28. 


Balwant Krishna Pisal ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
29, 


Anant Raghunath Moramkar; 
(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 


Hindu 


Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidy4 ; Hindu (Kon- 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 


: | 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 
th Braébman) ; 35 


Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 


Sha4ms-ud-din walad Mahamad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Ente 
(Khatri) ; 38. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45... 
Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 
Chelérém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


48. 


.| Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sordarangani ; 
Hindu (Amil) ; 30. 


150 


200 


400 


1,300 


100 


400 


300 


40 


a ole” nage ‘ 


% hi 


ed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,500 


Dehlavi; M 1 (Sunni) ; 44. 


: .  va| Munshi Mahomed Amir Muhammadan| . 200 
ae : _ (Sunni) ; 50. eis : 


“iret bela, SOO: ees, ove) Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 600 
‘toy % Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 


.-.| Weekly... | Tukarém Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu) 4,000 


aes ot DS, Roa = Fortnightly ve Sital Pras4d ; Digamber Jain ; 40 ‘ol au 
| 


{ F j 


ea 160 |JainSaméchér ...  ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... _.../ VAdildl Motilal Shah; DasaShrimili Jain; 1,100: 


» 
‘ 


'  Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. see 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


Q ©. Thesystem of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Si[ or a’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
. in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


! D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. Wy 
No, | Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Eititor. —" | 
ENGLISH. : | | | 
f 
17a} Star of India oe ..-| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Weekly ove visa reas oe : | 
MaRaA’THI, | | [ | 
1304} Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... oe) age oe ere =e | 
No. 1, the Anglo-Indian Empire has ceased to be published in Bombay. 
No. 10, the Kdthidwdr Times, daily edition, has ceased to exist. } 
No. 23, the publication of the Shiviji Vijaya is temporarily suspended on account of plague at Sholdpur. 
No 45, the Echo is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of the publisher. 
No. 86, the publication of the Karndiak Vrité is temporarily suspended. 
No. 96, the Chitragupta has ceased to exist owing to the press having got out of order. : \ 
No. 99, the Dharm magazine has ceased to be published as the number of subscribers fell off on account of the paper i 
having come under the disfavour of the educational authorities. a 
Nos. 110 and 147, are published irregularly. | 
No. 118, the Pandhart Mitra is not published for the last few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Rvery one from prince to beggar feels that the King s should give 
sone generous concession to commemorate his visit 

+, Grant eg eng mal to India. It is: natural that there is no united 
ca pig e moy*" demand because no one guarantees any such conces- 
~ Kesari (109), 8th Aug. Sion. A Civil Servant writing to a Lahore paper 
suggests that’ Indians should definitely formu- 

late their wishes in this respect. For instance, they should ask for 
simultaneous examination for the I. C. 8. or the formation of an infantry or 
cavalry regiment officered by natives. Unfortunately there are so many 
things India can rightfully demand that nobody need feel any difficulty about 
them. As already noted, if the bureaucrats guarantee any concession, leaders 
will formulate their demand. But the strange ideas entertained by the 
officials regarding their prestige come in the way. Demand and concession 
never coincide and a gift not made in time becomes valueless. Yet there is 
time enough for Government to consult the public leaders on the point. The 
L'umes of India -remarks that Government cannot concede anything that will 
cause a heavy financial loss. As to political concessions Mr. Montagu says 
that Lord Morley has given enough to last a quarter of a century. ‘Titles, 
even if freely distributed, can be conferrad only on a few people. It is likely 
that assessment will be rigorously collected till November and some remission 
may be made of the outstanding balances after that date, so far as the 
Bombay Presidency is concerned. 


4 


2. The Dnydn Prakdsh writes that a scheme for the better spread 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40) of primary and industrial education should be 
eth A a: Pydpdri (136) formulated and announced at the time of the Delhi 
6th Aug. ’ Durbar by His Majesty the King-Emperor. It also 
says that a definite undertaking by Government to 
pay two-thirds of the compulsory education scheme as proposed by the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Bill and the establishment of a Polytechnic 
College would further help to perpetuate the memory of the King’s visit to 
India amongst all classes of people. [The Vydpdri further suggests a 
relaxation of the Forest grazing rules, prohibition of the slaughter of milk 
cattle, and imposition of a heavy import protective duty on foreign goods, 
extension ofthe period of revision settlements, and .an increase of the 
minimum limit for levying income-tax from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,500 as the 
best boons to commemorate the occasion. | 


*3. “Should any concessions be granted to the people of India by way of 
Cu ee te (24), «13th commemorating the unique event of the forthcoming 
Pibea ote a Delhi Durbar and what form they should take is a 
topic that is being discussed with some animation 
in the press and is also engaging the attention of Government to whom 
various suggestions have been made on the subject. All are agreed that an 
effort must be made to bring home to the minds of the masses the deep signi- 
ficance of the ceremony at Delhi........... Some Anglo-Indian critics have 
found fault with educated Indians who realise the constitutional position of 
the British sovereign and who clamour for political privileges on Western 
lines for their inconsistency in demanding Coronation concessions. But 
these ever-wise and ever-consistent critics must not themselves forget that 
the Durbars in India have always been arranged on an extravagant scale on 
the ground that they must strike the oriental imagination. Does not consis- 
tency then require that oriental expectations should be satisfied by the grant- 
ing of Coronation gifts? The whole subject is, at present, receiving the 
anxious attention of Government, and we shall see within the next few days 
what they propose to do in the matter.” 


4. “Since the announcement of the forthcoming Royal visit was pro- 


mulgated the Indian people entertained the hope 
that the Coronation would be most assuredly accom- 
panied by some tangible boon or other.,......... And 


Oriental Review (12), 
Oth Aug, 
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reapeemkiobs as mere will-o Pio wip as a mere delusion which 


ete ag ee ie oad » Pers to disappointment and despair when the inevitable disillusion 


d oa tat oi There is this difference between Indian and Western 


jeuditions that while the Western people have it in‘ their power to get 
mew rights and privileges whenever they like we ¢annot do so. This 


essential difference between the Indian and Western countries is overlooked 
when a section of the Anglo-Indian Press rates us for asking for boons in 
commemoration of the Coronation. The Western people are their own legis- 
lators and boon-givers while we have to depend upon the generosity and 
sympathetic statesmanship of the British Government. Our progress and 
development depending in part upon our.own exertions rest to a large extent 
with the Government. What more natural, therefore, than our appealing to 
the Government to signalise such an event as the Coronation by the granting 
of special rights and privileges, boons and concessions? There is also another 
consideration. The masses of the population at least understand to a very 
small extent the conditions of Western progress. Those poor, ignorant, 
ingenuous and loyal people who come to place flowers and sweets at the feet 
of their one time Queen and Empress ought to have something to signify the 
Royal visit and the Coronation. ‘They of all the people can least afford to 
feed themselves on dreams and visions. The suggestion of village Durbars 
does not take into account the utter lack of appreciation on the part of villagers 
of all these things.” 


5. Strange to say India was represented at the Imperial Conference 
: __ by the Secretary of *State while all other depend- 
India and the Imperial encies had their popular representatives. This sort 
pte ae mate 107). 6th 01 deliberate injustice to India is quite in keeping 
e. “9 pators. (10%), with the policy of our rulers and we need not ai all 
be surprised at it. he vexed question of the dis- 
abilities of Indian immigrants in the Colonies was discussed by Lord Crewe ; 
and, as was expected, nv satisfactory solution of the question was arrived at. 
With all her sympathies for Indians, England is impotent to force her children 
to mete out good treatment to the Indians to whom they owe much for doing 
the spade work which has brought them to a flourishing condition. The 
only course now open to England to awaken her wayward children to a sense 
of their duty is to refuse to them all the benefits they may be deriving from 
India. Unless England adopts severe measures in this direction Indians will 
have reason to doubt the earnestness of her purpose. 


6. “Sir K. G. Gupta deserves the highest commendation for the boldness 
with which he has explained the hopes and aspira- 
: tions of Indians and told Englishmen in what lies 
Comments on Sir K.G. the secret of making the British Government popu- 
Gupta's recent speech at Jay in India. He rightly analysed Indian feeling 
eae Crystal Palace on when he said that it was a combination of ‘the 
ndia and Colonial Self- 
government. consciousness of the drawbacks of an alien rule’ and 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 8th ® Widespread conviction that national salvation can 
Aug., Eng. cols. be attained under the fostering care and guidance 
of Britain. The goal of equality with the other 
members of the Empire, which Indians cherish, cannot and must not be 
despised. It is by steady approaches towards that goal that the British- 
Indian connection can hope for permanence. Let it not be forgotten that 
this goal of self-government on Colonial lines is the only effective alter- 
native and reply to the goal of absolute swarajya. Sir K. G. Gupta has won 
laurels as a member of the India Council. May we take it that these explicit 
assertions of his andthe sympathy which Mr. Montagu expressed in his 
Budget speech with India’s hopes and aspirations mark the opening up of a 
conviction in the mind of Lord Morley and other leaders of the Liberal party, 
that they must for ever give up the old and exploded theory of Eastern 


countries being destined to remain for ever unfit for representative insti- 


tutions ? ” ; 


13. 


*7. “Lecturing at the. Crystal Palace on 4th August, Sir Kerishos 
ey bere Govind Gupta spoke about the situation and India’s 
Mahrdtta (11), 18th future.......... Sometime ago two Judges of the 
Aug. | premier High Court in India, the Calcutta High: 
| Court, laid down that there was nothing incompatible 
with the loyalty to the British Rule in entertaining for India the ideal of self-. 
government as in the Colonies. ‘That opinion is only doubly strengthened by 
the weighty pronouncement of Sir Krishna Govind. Sir K. G. Gupta is a high 
‘retired Government official, and is at present a member of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, and the importance of his pronouncement on 
India’s future cannot be over-estimated. This pronouncement of Sir Krishna 
Govind has given a fit of the blues to some of our Anglo-Indian contem- 
poraries, e.g., the T’umes of India of Bombay and its compeer of Calcutta, the 
Englishman. ‘These organs argue that Sir K. G. Gupta being a Government 
official, a paid member of the India Council, ought not to have given expres- 
sion to this pronouncement while yet in office, and thus upheld in his ‘ extra- 
ordinary ’ lecture the ‘extravagant’ and ‘impossible’ ideal of Colonial self- 
government for India.......... The frantic cries apart, it is easy to see that 
the arguments used by these organs have no great force. If liberty of 
expression of opinion is to be allowed to men in office, it ought to be allowed 
to be exercised both ways. The Z mes of Bombay says that there was 
nothing in the views expressed by Sir K. G. Gupta that could be said to be 
incompatible or inconsistent with loyalty to the British rule. And yet our 
contemporary would like him to have not said the things that he said. Why ? 
If Lord 
Morley could speak out his mind that so hee: as 6. vision could go, he could 
see no day when India will have democratic institutions or representative 
Government, why must not Sir Krishna Govind Gupta, a colleague in Council 
of Lord Morley, speak out his own view of India’s future ? Why must he not 
say, if he so thinks, that India’s future goal is self-government on Colonial 
lines? Wherein does he commit a breach of the unwritten rules of official 


_ propriety ?”’ 


*8, “Though the full text of Sir K. G. Gupta’s speech is not forth- 
Rast Goftdr (35), 13th coming we can guess the vein in which it was cast, 
jue Me fo fee from the few excerpts which are to hand. Sir 
Gs re Krishna damned British administration in India 
with faint praise when he characterised it as alien government which, in spite 
of ‘inevitable drawbacks,’ he said, had given rise to ‘a widespread CONVIC- 
tion that national salvation could be attained under the fostering care and 
euidance of Great Britain.” ‘This must be taken side by side with Sir Gupta’s 
idea of ‘ national salvation, —viz., the raising of India to the level of the 
self-governing colonies—and we gather the full gist of what obviously 
formed an important part of the speech. We do not know if the speaker 
enumerated the difficulties which stand in the way of the realisation of that 
ideal. We do not know if he informed his audience that there was an irregon- 
cilable difference of opinion among the educated class as to whether government 
of the Colonial type would be suitable to a country like India with its endless 
diversities of caste and creed. Wedo not know if Sir Krishna treated his 
listeners to what he believed to be the time-limit for India’s attainment 
to his cherished goal. But if he left out a consideration of these vital points 
at issue, we would simply say that Sir Krishna spoke with mental reservation, 
and held up to his audience only one side of the shield.” 


9. ‘* More wondrous things have happened than the evolution of India to 
government on Colonial lines. Specially must this 
Oriental Review (12), ideal not be tabooed as unpractical, visionary and 
9th Aug. disloyal when so eminently sane, practical and loyal 
an Indian as Sir K. G. Gupta has recently endorsed 
it. His pronouncement at the Crystal Palace on this all-important question 
has brought the question from the land of dreams to the field of practical 
politics.......... 1t is a bold and manly way of putting things which we wish 
had been adopted by some of our leaders long before this time. In terse and 
clear cut phrases it brings before the whole of the Empire the dignity and 
self-respect of Indians whose manliness ought to be respected by all.” 
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ote. pales ‘a “aétbea’ ‘gervice: 46° the. ‘Empire by 
ges : Fa the Colonies’ of the. difficulties that result 
“from their denial to’ Indians of the ordinary rights’ of 
Phan “citizenship. We hope England and the Colonies 
will soon come ts Scluiaamnanding regarding the right place of India in the 
os Be ire. The advice to Indian students by Sir Krishna is not less valuable: 

agit reminds. them of their indebtedness to England and the harm that is 
— ~~‘ Yikely-to be caused to India by holding before themselves impossible ideals 
0 self-government without the fostering care and guidance of Britain. 
Indians have to learn a great deal from the English and some time will 
elapse before they learn to forget sectarian differences and mould themselves 
into a nation. It surely rests with our rulers to satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of Indians and to lessen their consciousness of an alien rule by 
making them feel proud of be ing citizens of an empire that has justice and 
equality as its watchwords. 


114. Commenting on the proceedings of a recent meeting of the Assam 

ee Tea Planters’ Association and the discussion there 
Alleged growth of the carried on on the subject of the prevailing high mor- 
opium habit among the tality among the coolies due to the abuse of opium 
ee ne oe the Jdm-e-Jamshed enlarge tk d of closer 
‘Jdm-e-Jamshed (28), 8th ! “sf | ee 
Aug. investigation at the hands of the authorities into 
the causes of the spread of the opium habit among 
the lower classes. It appreciates England’s efforts to save China from the 
vice at the sacrifice of India’s huge revenue, but at the same time it wishes 


that a similar evil nearer home should not be neglected. 


12. Many cases have come to light at Vengurla, Malwan and other 
| : 7 backward places showing how the intention of the 
- - reo of putting ¢ Bombay Government to discourage the dedication 
— SF es pie to ands °" of young girls to gods has been defeated by the 
it Jagad Vritt (106), 6th parties concerned. People avoided coming into the 

i Aug. clutches of the law by declaring that the girl to be 

. dedicated was above sixteen. Under these circum- 

i sharoee we heartily welcome the inquiries instituted by the Secretary of State 
i) regarding the prevalence of this evil practice and the extent to which the 
provisions of the Penal Code may be put into force to put a stop to the evil. 
We hope our Government will take steps to root out this evil practice 
which has been declared by so eminent an anthosiiy aS the Shankaracharya 


to be against religion. 


13. Adverting to thé struggle between the Commons and the Lords 
: ae over the Parliament Bill and the failure of Mr. 
. Indian aspirations and Balfour’s motion to a vote of censure on the Govern- 
per aoa party. ment the Sdnj Vartaman writes :—With the defeat 
any Cartaman (28), of Mr, Balfour’s motion the Liberals h 
9th Aug. . Bali tk als have scored a 
splendid victory, the arbitrary authority of the Lords 
has come to an end and the day for granting swardjya to Ireland has drawn 
nearer. The passage of the Parliament Bill will give the Liberals a fresh 
lease of life. ‘To them the educated Indians look up with full confidence. 
India has reason to be gratified at the great curtailment of the Lords’ 
authority inasmuch as this autocratic House has been a great impediment 
in the path of India’s political emancipation. As a result of this curtailment 
of the power of the | ords, the strength of the Conservatives is undermined and 
in the absence of a strong-willed leader to guide the destinies of the party 
the Liberals are successful everywhere. Indians pray for the continu- 
ance of the Liberals in power for many years to come and wish that the 
party may ever support them in their endeavours for political advancement. 


14. “Not all the persons under the exeinption clause of the Arms 

Act are persons of means or position. What is to 

Comments. on the pro- prevent an exempted person of scanty means or of no 
posal to po a stop to oe means at all from trafficking in arms? Apart from 
ie int © eapecmety of the great risk that underlies ‘it, the exemption of 
Bombay East Indian certain classes of the community from the operation 
®, 5th Aug. of the Act causes no end of heart-burning among 


those who are not so exempted. A veiled Seton 
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of disloyalty ig cast against the non-exempted who naturally ask: why 
they who possess vast estates. and occupy positions of respectability should 
not be exempted, while a Mr. Nobody just because he passes for an 
Eurasian or any other class under the exemption clause is given preference 
over him and is allowed exemption. Is it unreasonable to suppose that herein 
is the solution of the question how arms could find their way into the hands 
of-unscrupulous people when Government have adopted such stringent measures 
fo prevent smuggling. In order to avoid the heart-burning resulting from 
the invidious distinction which we have referred,to and to preclude all risk of 
arms finding their way into the hands of those who have resolved upon 
mischief, it is necessary that exemption should be entirely done away with 
and the case of each applicant for the possession of arms should be considered 


on its own merits, and the possession of arms. should be restricted as much as > 


possible. Any action in this direction should be general and applicable to all 
provinces. We understand that a similar system of registration is in force 
in England in the case of those desirous of possessing arms, and, if this be the 
case we fail to see why the contemplated action of Government need 
cause any complaint on the part of those who, by reason of their nationality, 
enjoy the concession of exemption. On the contrary, these very people 
ought to lend all their support to Government in their action in this 
direction. It is a small fee that will perhaps be levied, buf compared 
to the advantages this measure will secure it can hardly be put forward as 
a grievance by any claiming the name of a loyal citizen. While on this 
subject, we should like to draw the attention of those in authority to the fact 
that the list of persons, other than Justices of the Peace, who are exempt 
specially from the operation of the prohibitions, etc., contained in sections 
13, 14, 15 and 16 of the Indian Arms Act does not contain the name of 
a single individual of our community while there are several members of 
our community who own vast estates in Salsette and Bassein and are 
besides men of position, enjoying the confidence both of their country- 
men as well as the district officers and not one of them finds a place 
in the list.”’ 


15. “The very length of the Government Resolution on the Palghat 
Municipal muddle shows that their case was not a 

_ Comments on _ the  gtrong one........... Threefourths of the long Resolu- 
Madras a tion is devoted to an elaborate attempt to prove that 
ser wry Pg aignat the dismissal of the 1st Assistant of the Victoria 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 8th College was fully justified.......... If he had been 
Aug., Eng. cols. dismissed after due enquiry and explanation, no one 
| would have complained. And surely a Ist Assistant 
at a College should be dismissed, not like a pattawala by the Principal and the 
Chairman but by a vote of the whole Council. TheGovernment do not look at 
this aspect of the case at all. Nor have they made out a case for the notice sent 
to the eight members. To prove their contumaciousness, previous acts are cited, 
in regard to which, however, no action was previously taken by the Govern- 
ment. They make most of the absence of these members at the meeting con- 
vened as per their mandate to reconsider the Council’s previous resolution can- 
celling the dismissal of the lst Assistant by the Principal and the Chairman. 
vsesseese We fail to see what wrong was there init. It is most natural for 
men of any worth to revolt at having been sent a mandate by Government 
to meet and revoke a resolution previously arrived at in due form. And if 
they did not attend they did better than attending and fighting against the 
Government mandate. We are sure thatthe Bombay Government would 
very much like the champions of English History and opponents of their 
scheme to remain absent from the Senate meetings whilst that scheme was 
adopted by johokums! So the Madras Government must be pronounced 
to have failed to justify their notice to the dissentient municipal members 
more egregiously than in proving that the 1st Assistant’s dismissal was 
justified. Eventually they have withdrawn the notice. But it has been 
without the fairness and candour which would have gracefully terminated 
their unpleasant agitation.” | 
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of “the aia Ce ot: Indian: labourers) abroad, e¢g., in 
seen: LO ‘ansvaal, Natal, Mauritius, is that there i is hardly 
20 eee any: possibility of Indians - getting justice against. 
their employers at the hands of the judicial or 
magisterial officers. We have had several instances 
ay tas from South Africa wherein the Indian labourers, 
“Insteac 1 of being allowed a hearing as regards their complaints, were, on the 
© gitar hand, put to trouble for having dared to complain against their 
employers. In Natal, a province notorious for its treatment of Indian labour, 
. is po indentured labourer may go to Complain to the Protector of Immigrants, 
a a without first obtaining a pass to do so from the Magistrate of the division ; 
a otherwise, he is liable to be arrested and returned to his employer. If the 
Magistrate, having taken down the man’s deposition in writing, is satisfied 
that he is acting in good faith, and that he has a primd facie case, he is 
‘required to issue such a pass. If the labourer fails to satisfy the Magistrate 
and does not make good his complaint, he is deemed to have contravened 
the rules and has to pay penalties. An obstacle is thus placed, at the very 
outset, in the way of the labourer having access to the Protecior.......... If 
he goes lawfully to the Protector with a puss, the Protector takes down his 
deposition and before investigation ordirs the return of the man to his 
employer ; the man knowing what to expect with his employer, refuses to 
return and is therefore sent to the Magistrate for conviction and sentence for 
breach of rules. Even then the labourer may find himself returned to his 
employer at his own expense. These foregoing facts will show how precarious 
is the lot of tne labourer who takes up the courage to complain against his 
employer. The cruel and inhuman treatment awarded to Indian indentured 
labourers, coupled with this mode of dealing out justice to them against their 
employers, has increased the rate of suicide among the cooly population in 
Natal, the average rate for 1904—1908 per million of Indian population there 
being 561, probably the highest in any people on the face of the world !” 


17. “The talk about a compromise in South Africa between the Indians 
en eran a and the Colonial Government, the reassuring speech 
Heisntal Dencou 19) of Lord Crewe at the Imperial Conference, ‘and the 

9th Aug. ’ forthcoming Royal visit— all these had tended to 
produce a feeling of ‘ All-rightishness ’ among the 

Indian people. ‘Ihat this feeling was misleading is evidenced by the question 
asked in the House of Commons by Mr. Robertson, and the answer given to 
it by Mr. Harcourt. The ever-active and indefatigable South African British 
Indian League has set forth in detail all the present-day grievances of the 
Indians. We publish this representation elsewhere from which it is to be 
: seen how dangerous it is to delegate to Municipalities and the like local 
2 bodies power of legislation regarding Asiatics. It is aclimax indeed when 
tramcars are not allowed to be used even by respectably dressed Indians. 
We have to ask bitterly whether the Imperial Conference bas to end thus 
for the Indians. Not only this but a large amount of ill feeling was 
created, we are informed, by the prohibition in certain towns against Indians 
taking part i in Coronation festivities. Then there is the judgment of a South 
African Court of Justice against Indians being allowed to bring more than one 
wite in the Colony. We are under the impression that the Home Govern- 
ment had. repeatedly asked the Colonial Government not to interfere with 
Me the religious sentiments and customs of the Indians. Whether polygamy is 
a right or wrong it is not the Colonial Courts of Justice which have to decide 
ee the question. All these are indications that things are not going on as well 
a8 supposed in South Africa. Why cannot our Colonial fellow-citizens see 
/ in this Coronation year the sign and symbol of Imperial unity and forget race 
fx. and colour prejudices? Or, are these too deep to be rooted out?” 


18. From the detailed report of the Honourable Sir Pherozshah’s 
speech we find that he raised an important issue 
ent on the pro- regarding provincial taxation and that he depre- 


; of the last session 
cated any labelling of members as pro and anti- 
i m ‘ 
ea of the. of thes bay Asegisiative. Government. ‘His Excellency also spoke vehemently 
i Neo Hari (109), Sth Aug. onthe point and said that Honourable members whe- 
tae aay ther nominated or elected were free to vote according 


17; 


to their conscience. If His Excéllency’s argument is pushed to its. logical: 


extreme, there will be no necessity for any elected members at all as nominated 
mew bers will be equally indepeiident. It is, however, not possible for nominated 
members who are under an obligation to Government to represent the public 
cause fearlessly. Hence itis that Sir Pherozshah had_to plead that the 
majority of the non-official meinbers was not a real majority. With the increase 
of members and the number of meetings of the Legislative Council, the restric- 
tion placed on the liberties of the Honourable members has also ‘increased. 
Another point regarding the recent meeting is the refusal of Government to 
admit the Honourable Mr. Belvi’s questions on a technical ground. The 
Honourable Mr. Belvi quoted the precedent of the Honourable Mr. Lallubhai 
S4maldas, but his plea was overruled. The Honourable Mr. Belvi should 
have asked questions only after taking the oath of loyalty. We do not think 
that he was precluded from giving the usual notice of questions before taking 
oath. What objection is there if we say that under the circumstances Gov- 
ernment seem to encroach upon the rights of members? 


19. “In the last session of the Council the Honourable Syed Ali 

. Edroos did good service to his community by asking 

Gia oe (69), Oth Aug. Government if they ‘vere aware that there was not a 
erence single Muhammadan Councillor on the Taluka 
Board of Mahuda, district Kaira, though the Taluka contained as many as 
1,200 Muhammadan houses. Government replied that they did not propose 
to interfere with the discretion of the Cuoimrnissioner, N.D.,in whom the 
power of nominating Councillors was vested’ by ths District Municipal 
Act. We ourselves entertain no doubt regarding the uprightness and 
wisdom of the Commissioner, N. D. and wiilingly assume that there must 
have been some good reasons for which that officer did not see his way to 
nominate any Muhammadan to the Taluka Board. Butno harm could possibly 
have been done by making those reasons public to satisfy the community 
when an elected representative of the Muhammadans respectfully begged 
the Government to do so. When the Government of Bombay loses no 
opportunity to remove doubts and misconceptions regarding public m:tters by 
means of press notes, it is all the more astonishing that no attempt is made to 
throw light upon a complaint brought to its notice in the Legislative Council.”’ 


20. Commenting upon the proceedings of the last Legislative Council 

| — meeting at Poona, the Kavzser-1-Hind points out that 

The Legislative Council jf as is the case at present, there are only two sittings 
should meet oe than every year and members are confined to a fixed 
. el a (29), 6th time Jimit“in their speeches, no matter how important 
the subject-matter of a speech might be, the real 
object of the Morley-Minto Reform scheme would be 
frustrated and that the Councils would not be of great use. The paper urges, 
therefore, that they be held once every three months, so that the Government 
and the non-official members might come into contact more frequently and 
be able to exchange ideas and suggestions. ‘his would also, in the opinion 
of the paper, prevent too large a number of interpellations from accumulating 


as at present. 


Aug. 


21. ‘A short time ago we wrote an article, giving publicity to a ramour 
that the Bombay Government contemplate creating 

Comments on the pro- two highly paid chairs for the efficient teaching 
posed creation of two new of Anatomy and Pathology in the Grant Medical 
Professorships in the (Qpollege; and now we are glad to notice that the 
‘Bomba ene College rumour has proved true, as seen from the replies 
a a (28), 9th . given the other day-at the Legislative Council 
Aug., Eng. cols. meeting in Poona. The matter being of considerable 
importance to the local medical profession and 

the public, we have to revert to it again. We now learn, to our regret, 
that the ‘places will be filled by Europeans. By way of extenuation it 
was declared that some lectureships have been recently thrown open to 
Indians; also that well-known Indian specialists have been appointed 
Consulting Physicians and Surgeons to several hospitals. Now the pay 
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bordinate kind’; becs nae veer sei the high ne. He the 
smién appointec 0 ‘these’ different places, the desitable designation of 
*rofessors is denied thet; unlike the influential members of the I. M.S. service 
or W oe ax pth t 8 ems, ‘the title of Professors is reserved. This anomaly in 
tion ‘and status will, we trust, be removed by Sir George Clarke at an 
arly opportunity, unless it is intended to mark out these lectureships for 
= or rdinte work under the Professors. The Indian doctors whose names 
appear in the list of Consulting Physicians and Surgeons to the different 
hosp tals of the city must feel thankful to Government for the honour done to 
them ; ‘and this recognition is in itself a proof, if one were required, that the 
Su geon-General as wellas Government are fully alive to the professional 
attainments and interest of the several nominecs. ‘These nominations should 
serve as an index and as credentials from Government proving that there are 
worthy and clever Indian doctors among us who could be trusted te perform 
the responsible duties of consultants to different hospitals. And it stands to 
reason that when men are available to carry on such important duties in our 
city, there could certainly be found medical men, equally clever, to occupy the 
two new chairs that are under consideration at present. ‘The only important 
issue to decide is, whether there are suitable men or not: and if there be, 
then these Indians should have a preference in the very city of their birth. 
There are several Indians, who besides having graduated with distinction 
and honours in this University, possess the high degrees of M.D. and M.B. of 
London and of other known medical bodies; and if the possessors of these 
distinctions do not receive that encouragement for which they have a 
reasonable claim upon Government, their just aspirations and labours must 
suffer a rude shock on account of the unfair treatment meted out to them....... 
We would offer our hearty congratulations to Government for their intention 
to make the two new Professorships full time, with the preclusion of 
private practice, which as a rule must—and does come—in the way of teach- 
ing a large number of students efficiently in the Grant Medical College. The 
) suggestion was repeatedly made by the Medical Union from time to time 
and we are pleased to note that it is now to be carried out. This private 
| practice carried on by the Professors, the Physicians and Surgeons of the 
College and Hospitals is unfortunately not only of the nature of consultations 
with the general practitioners of the city but has, to our regret, degenerated 
into a general practice—private consultation rooms near the Hospitals and 
private hospitals. Apart from the disadvantages to teaching, this engage- 
wow ment in genera] practice should be considered derogatory to the higher staff 
of College and Hospital and would place the local general practitioner at 
a great advantage, because this latter does not earn any pay or pension like 

his I. M.S. confrere.” 


22. “ The result of what is known as the Micnapur Damage Suit places, if 

we may say so, one more stick in the hands of those 

Comments on the who have been beating the Police. The allegations 
Pana ee Midnapur a oainst the Police concerned in this case have not all 
ee ae Spectator (77), been substantiated, but the principal finding of the 
12th Aug. Judge is very damaging. It shows by what methods 
evidence is sometimes obtained and confessions pro- 

cured. The learned Judge, after an unusually long trial, has found that the Police 
arrested the plaintiff and searched his house in order to obtain a confession 
a from his son. The son retracted the confession and was acquitted by the 
Ol High Court. There may probably be an appeal filed in the case and the Police 
's | may possibly | clear themselves of the charge. But just at present the public 
+ esa are justified i in looking upon the Judge’s finding as a proof of the reprehensible 
and oppressive methods which are sometimes followed by the Police in order 
to procure convictions and maintain their reputation for efficiency. It has 
been said in England that the Courts do not show sufficient sympathy with 
the Police and their task is rendered more difficult. As long as the state of 
ty eee things revealed in the Midnapur case continues, how can the Courts show 
- them tet sympathy without shaking popular faith j in the administration of 
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23. “ The result of the Midnapur Himes Suit is likely to be viewed from 
Beesing  Disoa th 5), very different standpoints, according to the line one 
9th Aug. J p * takes up in considering a question of this sort. 
Rightly or wrongly, whichever way we may presume 
to look at it, there has been a pretty general feeling prevalent among certain 
sections of the educated population in this country thatthe old time traditions 
of British justice and fairplay were fast disappearing. ‘The feeling appeared to 
be growing that Government dominated the courts of law, and that actions 
against the authorities, under whatever designation undertaken, were bound 
to fail for the simple reason that Judges were averse to bringing themselves 
into bad odour by deciding against Government. How mistaken were these 
views has repeatedly been proved time and again and the judgment in the 
Midnapur suit affords us another confirmation of it. Looked at from 
this point of view the result of the judgment must be regarded as of no mean 
importance, notwithstanding the disagreeable consequences it is sure to 
entail for Government. In a country like India it is absolutely essential 
that the rights of even the humblest of His Majesty’s subjects should be 
respected, and that any attempt to infringe or interfere with those rights; 
more especially where the offender is a Government official, should meet 
with drastic treatment. ‘To the system of regularly whitewashing the 
offender, when he has been in any way above the lowest grade in Government 
service, must be attributed the feeling to which we have above alluded—a 
feeling which would inevitably have entailed grave consequences had it been 
allowed to go on gathering strength. The result of the Midnapur suit should 
act in the nature of a warning against a too implicit trust being placed in 
avery story of a political conspiracy or a contemplated bomb outrage. A 
welcome feature of the case is that the District Magistrate, Mr. Donald 
Weston, comes out of it with his reputation cleared; but the same cannot 
be said of the Police officials whom Mr. Justice Fletcher holds guilty 
of having tried to extort a confession from the plaintiff Peary Mohun 
Das’s son, Santosh. That confession, which was made and then retracted after 
Peary Mohun Das was released from custody, was to the effect that a 
conspiracy had been hatched in Midnapur having for its object the murder of 
Mr. Weston. In the excitable state of public feeling it was quite natural 
that Mr. Weston should believe the Police story; but the incident illustrates 
how easy it is in this country for the vindictiveness of officials to find 
expression in prosecutions which ouly the possession of an independent 
tribunal is in a position to check. The Midnapur case is likely to cost the 
Government of Bengal a pretty tidy sum. Butit will be well worth if it 
checks the latter-day tendency of the thin-skinned official to invoke the aid 
of the law and Police every time he fancies himself aggrieved, or his dignity 
upset.” 


24. ‘‘Once more has the Police of Bengal been judicially condemned 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 8 corrupt and incompetent and once more has the 
Lith Aug., Eng. cols ’ Calcutta High Court upheld the credit of the British 
ike a acid Government for justice and fairplay even between the 
common people and officials by the judgment of Mr. Justice Fletcher in the 
Midnapur Damage Suit. ‘The plaintiff's case was that he was arrested and pres- 
sure put by Mr. Weston, the District Magistrate, and two Police officers Haque 
and Lal Mohan Guha, upon his son to make a false confession in order to sustain 
a conspiracy theory, known by them to be false. Mr. Justice Fletcher decides 
in favour of the plaintiff on both points holding that there was illegal 
pressure put upon the son and that the conspiracy theory was wrong. But 
he holds Mr. Weston to have honestly believed in the truth of the theory. 
The arch offenders were two Police officers, who knew that the theory was false 
and yet deceived Mr. Weston. Mr. Weston’s fault is thus only that: he lent 
himself, owing tc his gullibility, to illegal attempts to obtain confession. That 
is an honest mistake and we, for one, are glad that an Indian Civilian has been 
judicially pronounced to have been innocent of more culpable conduct than an 
honest mistake and overzeal. ‘The public contention has always been that 
it is the Indian Police who in overzeal and blunted conscience resort to illegal 
oppressions specially in political cases, and that the blunder of the executive 
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infallible guides, now 
bat have often to be 
abortive result 0 Midnapur conspiracy 
ei ment in th ‘damage suit prove to the hilt 
att ‘Indian public’s ‘contentions. We hope 
OV a ;and t eit of ill he learn ‘the true lessons of all these unfortunate 
nine bat ‘Rou otal hey, Oe in politica! cases at least (2) let the Police be 
Improved. And we may ta: let not Governtneut look so small as the Bengal 
Se i cole pinout must now be doing by discreditable honouring with titles officers 
of the type of the Muhammadan Superintendent Moulvi and his coadjutor the 

7" finda nspector.” 


25. In the course of its comments on Mr. Justice Fletcher’s judgment 
" Gites’ Vautamdn (36) in the Midnapur Damage Suit the Sdnj Vartamdn 
11th Aug ’ -writes:—Considering the facts of the case we need 
take no account of the damages awarded to the 
plaintiff. . But in virtue of the decision it has once more been proved that a 
man is fully entitled to seek the protection of the Court against any illegal 
‘annoyance to which he is exposed at the hands of an officer however highly 
placed. We congratulate Mr. Weston upon the fact that many of the charges 
levelled against him have been disproved, but at the same time we pity him 
for his falling a victim to the conspiracy set up by two Police offigers, and 
hope that this will serve as a warning to other Civilians who put blind faith 
ie in the doings of the Police. The Midnapur case failed, all the accused were 
B acquitted, the Chief Justice made severe strictures on Moulvi and Manoranjan 
PS a Guha, and in spite of all this one of these Police officers has been made a 
Khan Bahadur and the other a Rai Bahadur. The natural conclusion is that 
there has been no change in Government’s opinion of these officers. The 
Bengal Police stands in urgent need of reform. Whatever may he the 
‘ result of the appeal Government are about to make against the present 
Pee decision it is their duty to take strong measures in regard ‘to the method of 
a | the Police as revealed in the case. 


*26. “In the Dacca Conspiracy Case the Judge, as is the humorous 

custom in Bengal, has thrown over the verdict of 

Comments on _ the the assessorsas if it were beneath contempt.......... 

cies m the Dacca nto the merits of the case it is difficult at this 

os x sige Sue distance to enter; besides, the sent th 

} Parsi (33), 13th Aug. ‘istance to enter; besides, the sentences are on the 

Eng. cols. srand scale which has become the fashion with 

Sessions Judges, who expect their sentences to be 

reduced on appeal, and as there is sure to be an appeal, the case is practically 

sub-judice still. It is permissible, however, to remark once again on the 

enormous difference between the opinion of the assessors as to what should be 

done to the prisoners and the opinion of the Judge. ‘These two men have 

wasted months of their time for nothing in a most unpleasant manner, and 

the Judge declares that they were either afraid or incapable of giving an 

opinion worthy of the least consideration. Why, then, go through the farce 

of calling them? It reminds one of the caustic comment (was it not 

Macaulay’s?) that the Courts appear to exist for the performance of a 

mysterious ritual rather than for the administration of justice. That, at any 

rate, must--be the feeling of the-assessors, of whose verdict the London papers 
conceived such an exaggerated idea.” 


27. The people of Belgaum are expectantly looking forward to the 
result of the inquiry into the recent death of 

Alleged case of murder a nautch girl here (vide paragraph 39 of the last 
= pend and retigation Weekly Report). The hurry with which the dead 
chat z investigation body was disposed of lends support to the suspicion 
Belgaum Samdchdér Of murder. It is reported that a certain Gujar con- 
a, ith Ang. cerned in the death of the deceased and her second 
PTOI daughter hava, gone to reside within ‘the limits 
: “tie i a must at once be taken to arrest the Gujar. If the real cause 
he death ot the nautch girl in such a crowded - locality geal undetected, 
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the people living there will naturally look upon the. place.as very unsafe for 
habitation. ‘We, therefore, urgently. suggest that some capable Police officer 
may be deputed to investigate into the case. We have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the city Police for having brought the matter tothe notice of the 
higher authorities, but as we are honestly representing the real facts, we are 
not much afraid of the threatening attitude of the Police. ~~ | | 


28. “ We publish below character sketches of two juvenile offenders, 
iid ta aie narrated by themselves to the Court before which 
tiie Polisn. they were brought up for trial. We have given the 
Indian Spectator (7), Statements as recorded by the Judge, save that 
12th Aug. names have been altered. From these it wil! be 
seen how thieves are made in India. It is weirdly 
interesting to follow the various stages through which these unfortunate lads 
have gone headlong in their career of crime, from good to bad, from bad to 
worse, till there seemed for them no hope for redemption whatever. The 
point we wish to emphasise here is the part the Police have played in both 
these cases in the making of these youthful criminals. It will be observed 
that the lads had managed to escape by bribing the Police who kept quiet as 
long as their palms were well greased. But as soon as they discovered that 
bribes were not forthcoming, they prosecuted their victims on false charges 
and persecuted them even after they had served their terms of imprisonment. 
It is sad to see how, in the second case, Tricum was run in, though innocent, 
by a Jamadar who had grown fat on the bribes given by his unfortunate 
victim. Can nothing be done to put an end to this kind of police zoolum ?”’ 
[Hore follow the details of the first case.| 


29. The Akhbdr-e-Islim regrets that the Ahmedabad Muhammadans 
should have been satisfied merely by the removal of 

The Aurangzebe play some objectionable parts of the play “ Aurangzebe”’ 
at Ahmedabad. and thinks that it would have been better if they 
ne “ee a gags Vy had insisted on the removal of Aurangzebe’s name 
Moke Kintha Gazette fom the play oron having it stopped altogether. 
(69), 6th Aug.; Gujarati Their conduct, it urges, will serve as a precedent 


Punch (26), 6th Aug. for sanctioning the representation on the stage of. 


, other great personages of the Muhammadan commu- 
nity. [The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kantha Gazette points out that the portrait 
of Aurangzebe, as drawn in the drama, is no worse than that warranted by 
history and declares that the Polvtical Bhomiyo’s attempt to make it out as 
likely to injure religious susceptibilities is nothing but an attempt to mislead 
the community, which is in consonance with the character of the paper. The 
Gujardtt Punch makes similar remarks. | | 


80. A “Citizen” writes to the Praja Bandhu:—“ As regards the 
. Gujarat Mail delivery a local newspaper states upon 
An Ahmedabad postal iDformation supplied to it by the postal authorities 


grievance. _ and upon the editor’s personal enquiries that the 
Praja Bandhu (34), 6th people of Ahmedabad still receive the post by th 
Aug., Eng. cols. above-mentioned delivery late, but that this could not 


be helped as the Jate arrival of the Mail is 
responsible for the delay, although the authorities, as the paper states, have 
done all they could in the matter and that nothing more is possible. But the 
facts do not seem to have been correctly stated by the paper. The Gujarat 
Mail is not due at the Railway Station at 9-20 a. m., as the paper states, but 
at 8-20 a.m. and therefore the Post Office is in no way less responsible for 
the late delivery complained against. It can hardly serve in my opinion any 
useful purpose to condone such a grievance in this manner. The Gujarat 
Mail, since the last two or three months and not from the Ist ultimo, arrives 
here at 8-20 a.m., while the alleged delay occurs from the Ist July, and it i8 
simply owing to the amalgamation of the work of delivering letters with 
money-orders and registered parcels. It is quite possible that the Post Office 
may have mended matters in the case of the post of important presses and 
companies that can make their voice heard, so as to avoid complaints, but this 
gan only be done not without causing inconvenience to the general public.” - 
con 467—6 
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taty>:Comtmissior ed ‘wee abbey: informed ‘us :that the 

* complaint regarding the detetioration of the Vaccine 

 # Conteadigtion*ot: the lymph supp ied'by the’ Belgaum Vacdine Institute 

Sa eeesestion ie mistatoe ‘Oar information was wrong and we 

 @i the Vaccine. Lymph ., non pee publication thereof. The ‘vaccine lymph 

alt GH question is not only used in our presidency 

 ‘Belgaun _Samdchér but is also in demand in other presidencies and we 

hi i " ai: | have ascertained that it is getting more and more 
eae popular day by day. 


82. Referring to the Collector’s Durbar recently held at Dhulia (Khan. 
: desh) the Arydvart expresses its pleasure that the 
eae oh + .Paoent public has now begun to realise the importance of 
Dhulia es a Ihe Saath. these Durbars and that they are proving something 
Arydvart (89) 5th more than wmere formalities. It congratulates 
Ang. big Mr. Bomanji on the way in which he gave very 
satisfactory answers to the several questions asked 

at the Durbar and remarks that if these occasions are properly availed of by 


the people they will in times to come prove a most valuable institution. 
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33. The Ndsih Vritt complains of the way in which the portion of the 
Agra Road passing through the town of Nasik is 

Complaint about the being repaired by the Public Works Department. 
way in which the portion [t alleges that at places the road is covered knee- 


of the Agra Road passing Yee , 
through Nésik is being deep with earth which turns into impassable mud by 
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| rain causing no small amount of trouble to the people 
‘ repaired. 

Nasik Vritt (117), 5th Who want to cross over tothe other side. It also com- 

: Aug. plains that the portions of the road in which drainage 


works are being constructed are not sufficiently mark- 
ed by lights at night ini this constitutes a public danger. 


Legislation. 


34, “On the whole, it may be said, Mr. Gokhale’s Elementary Education 
fi Bill, embodying the principle of compulsion, as in 
of The Honourable Mr. a germ, has been favourably received everywhere. 
a er oy at But the Muhammadans, as a body, seem yet to be 
~ anh a he ane N° wavering and looking askance at the Bill. There is. 

| Sind Journal (17), 30th 00 justification for such an attitude, as there is 
a July. absolutely nothing sectarian about the Bill, actually 
. or potentially, remotely or proximately. On the 
a contrary in its effect the Bill is calculated to be more beneficial to Muham- | 
| madans than to Hindus, for all over the country the former are more backward 
. educationally than the latter. A large diffusion of primary education among 
a the masses will save them from many evils to which they fall victims at 
present in every branch of activity or transaction. This being so, it is 
surprising to be told that the Right Honourable Mr. Justice Amir Ali, P. C., 
has wired to Mr. Shaffi of Lahore to say that the London Anjumdan-e- Islam. 
of which he is the head, has pronounced itself against Mr. Gokhale’s RE 
Mr. Shaffi of Lahore is evidently one of those irreconcilables who think 
that any proposal coming from a Hindu must be bad for Muhammadans and, 
therefore, must be rejected. But we should think that Mr. Gokhale, of all 
others, should command the respectful adherence even of the Moslem League 
people, particularly in a question free from all sectarian colour.” 


85. Itis surprising that those who think that the Honourable Mr. 
Basu’s amendment to the Special Marriages Act 

Comments on the gonstitutes a danger to Hindu Society have not 
ge mae Mr. a spoken a word against tke Special Marriages Act 
Liandisent Bil” *" itself. If the Act itself was necessary to give a free 
- Kesari (109), 8th Aug. scope to freedom of conscience—be it to a minority— 

| why should nét the same argument hold good in the 
ease of. the s amendment? Why should the minority be compelled to forswear 


| Hinduism ?:. Who has. got the right to compel'such an wm net tl It is 
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practically vary difficult to-lay down the. principles of orthodox Hinduism. 
‘hose who observe all these principles are welcome to oppose the Bill. But 
it is ridiculous to see that those who are themselves renegades have 
usurped the right of driving others permanently from Hinduism. The 
‘Honourable Mr. Basu’s Bill may incidentally provide for divorce. It is not 
mainly intended to provide facilities for divorce. But even supposing that 
such an undesirable thing happens in a few cases, what of the disturbing 
element introduced by the other so-called reforms? Hinduism means, how- 
ever, opinions held by the majority of Hindus. Judged by this test, widow 
marriage, drinking liquor and eating flesh are un-Hindu. Some of the promo- 
ters of the Bombay protest meeting deserve to be hounded out of Hinduism, 
according to this standard. ‘These men ‘cannot be entertainedin any Hindu 
society. We do not advocate inter-racial marriages. But however theoreti- 
cally true it may be, it is practically impossible and unjust to compel all those 
who contract such marriages toforswear Hinduism. Nobody has taken away 
the right of excommunication of the defaulters. The question is whether 
they should be compelled to abjure Hinduism when they request to be 
treated as other social reformers are by society. Why should they be treated 
as more culpable than those who drink, eat flesh and marry widows and 
defy the caste-system? What does society gain by compelling Brahmos 
to abjure Hinduism? Orthodox Hindus will oppose equally the Special 
Marriages Act and the amendment. It may be said that they have no broad 
national views. But they are at least consistent. On the other hand, how 
amusing it is for renegades to hound Brahmos out of Hinduism when the 
latter take pride in being called Hindus and request not to be compelled to 
make false and insulting declarations! 


*36. ‘The daily papers have published this week the text of a re- 
presentation to be submitted by the * Parsi inhabitants 

Parsi (33), 13th Aug., Of Bombay ’ to the Secretary to the Government of 
Eng. cols. India, Legislative Department, praying that Parsis 
be exempted from the operation of Mr. Basu’s Civil 

Marriage Bill, which is now before the Imperial Legislative Council. We do 
not know who these ‘ Parsi inhabitants’ are. The ‘* Parsi inhabitants of 
Bombay’ are not a recognised and registered body with a regular consti- 
tution and organisation and no one is entitled to speak in the name of 
such a non-existin. corporation. In the second place, as this representation 
stands before us, we do not know who are the actual parties that have put 
their signatures to it. Asa matter of fact, the document comes from the 
Parsi Association which is working amongst us for some time past, and that 
being so, we have to raise the question whether that Association is in any way 
entitled to speak in the name of the community. The leaders of the Associ- 
ation, we do not hesitate to say, represent, as is evident in the document 
before us on Mr. Basu’s Bill, only the views of a section of the community 
which is, we regret to say, by no means identified with the well-informed, the 
educated and the cultured classes of their community. Under these circum- 
stances we must strongly object to this document being forwarded as a 
representation from ‘ the Parsi inhabitants of Bombay.’.......... As tothe merits 


of the case, the representation makes much of the doctrine of their religion 


that marriage is not merely a civil contract but a sacrament and refers to 
section 3 of Act XV of 1865 which enacts that no marriage between Parsis 
shall be valid unless such marriage shall be solemnised according to the Parsi 
form of ceremony, called asirvad, by a Parsi priest. But we fail to understand 
how in the remotest degree the Bill of Mr. Basu would violate this or any 
other religious doctrine. Marriages between Parsis and Parsis will continue 
to be solemnised under the recognised forms sanctioned by tradition and 
usage, so long as the large majority of the community do not shake themselves 
free of the shackles imposed by the inherited prejudices and conservative 
instincts of the race. Mr. Basu’s Bill does not declare these forms invalid ; it 
does not call into question the expediency of such religious ceremonies ; it 
does not propose a substitute for such ceremonies in all cases. But supposing 
there is any foundation for such imaginary apprehensions as theiframers of the 
representation show themselves to be under, they were sufficiently answered 
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37 2. one The Special Ationtnais Amendment Bill has been before the ‘canes 
leas Social Reformer for nearly six months, and the Government of India 


©), 13th Aug. — would be soon considering what their attitude to it 


should be in the light of the reception that has been 


given to it.’ They will, no doubt, be guided largely by the opinions which the 
Government of the several provinces might express on the measure. This is, 
therefore, an opportune moment for placing before tbe Local Governments 


and the Government of India the main issues which arise out of the Bill. 
There are many present circumstances which are of happy augury for those 
who wish well to the measure. Weare persuaded that the Government of 
India fully realise that to put up ‘No thoroughfare’ athwart the path of 
necessary social legislationis to force the energy and intelligence of the 
country into a few and perhaps less fruitful channels and that, in the 
interests of harmonious national development, our aspirations relating 
to greater freedom and opportunity for all classes and both sexes in social 


life should receive at the hands of Government the same measure of practical 


sympathy and support as has been accorded to our political aspirations 
by the recent measures of constitutional reform. So far as the Bombay 
Government is concerned, we may confidently rely on the support of His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke and his colleagues in any question which 
concerns the rights of conscience. ‘This is not all. There has seldom 
been a Government which has devoted itself so strenuously to social reform 
and to putting down the predominance of caste and privilege as His Majesty’s 
Government now in power. The pointed appeal to Hindu leaders to look 
into their social institutions, especially caste, which the Honourable Mr. 
Montagu introduced in his speech i in the House of Commons the other day, 
has an important significance. It is not an ‘unreasonable inference that 
Government will not refuse to give legislative effect to the wishes and 
aspirations of any section of the community which may look beyond 
caste.......... I'he evolution of Indian marriage customs on enlightened and 
rational lines is largely dependent on the Bill becoming law. We earnestly 
trust that the Government of India as well as provincial Governments. will 
keep that consideration prominently in view. We would remind Government 
that nobody claims that the masses of the people are in favour of reforms in 
marriage customs. So far as they are concerned, it may be safely said that 
they are dead against such reforms.......... What Government have to re- 
cognise is that within the Hindu community there has grown up a _ consider- 
able section of intelligent and educated persons representing what the late 
Mr. Justice Ranade happily called ‘ Protestant Hinduism’. ‘These men believe, 
as profoundly as the orthodox believe otherwise, that Hinduism is essen- 
tially a universal religion and that it is independent of caste and custom. 
The best proof of this is to be found in the variety and even contradic- 
tory character of the tenets and customs prevailing among the Hindus 
and recognised and cherished: by particular sects as sacrosanct. These 
remarks apply more or less to other communities also, the tendency among 
educated men and women being to regard religion as a matter of conscience. 
The weight and volume of the support which the Bill has already received 
have surprised even those of us who have kept closely in touch with the 
progress of social and religious reform. ‘The opposition has been much less 


than was expected. ‘The question which Government have to ask themselves 
is this: ‘Shall we refuse to give this considerable section of persons who, 
‘under the inspiration and illumination of the education which we have 


provided, seek freedom to order their social concerns in the way which is 


most consonant with their renovated conicience, the help which they seek ?’ 
“We have every confidence in the answer which Englishmen and statesmen 
in 4 inci to such a question.” 


Mahratta (11); 18th 
ug. | 
8 April. We admit that part of the opposition comes 


from persons who are entitled to respect either for their intelligence or for. 


their interest in public affairs. But, on the other hand, we may claim 
that their contribution to the controversy has not made any addition of 
mew arguments, we mean, arguments which had not been urged before we 
expressed our opivion,on this highly controversial topic.. The public, 
however, was entitled to ventilate the question to the fullest degree ; and it is 
for this reason that we welcomed the public meeting when it was announced 
to'be held in Bombay to protest against Mr. Basu’s Bill. Such ventilation 
did positive good, as it served to bring before the public eye every 
thing that could be said against the Bill in the fullest measure.......... 
To conclude, we might add a sentence or two to make our own position clear. 
We may be wrong; but we think that the original sin was committed when 
Act III of 1872 was itaelf passed. On the ground of conscience, a few 
Brahmos may have demanded a Civil Marriage Bill, but it ought not to have 
been granted to them, even when they were prepared to renounce the Hindu 
faith. For that involved a loss both to the Hindu faith and the Hindu race. 
The majority of a community ought to have protection against loss as much 
as the minority, who by their free-thinking are bent up2n inflicting it. But 
if the wishes of a minority must prevailon the ground of conscience, they 
must be allowed to prevail in a case like that of the present amendment as 
much as in the case of the original Act. The remedy available to the majority 
can be used in either case with equal effect. And the loss to the society is, if 
anything, the less by a few individuals resorting to civil marriage and remain- 
ing in the Hindu society, of course excommunicated, than by their forced 
renunciation of the Hindu faith. There is nothing to choose, from the point 
of view of true religious sense, between (1) civil marriage and (2) an ordinary 
marriage with all the appearance of a sacrament and all the appurtenances of 
rites and ceremonies, but without real and living faith in the religious 
character of the transaction. Promiscuous and mixed marriages are certainly 
open to objection on general grounds. But the advocates of mixed marriage 
ought to be allowed the same patient hearing and toleration in practical 
life as ig shown to the advocates of some other glaring social reforms, provided 
always that the community also on its partis allowed to vindicate its authority 
by ostracism and excommunication, between which and a forced renunciation 
of faith, however, there is a world-wide difference. Apart from the new 
inter-racial consciousness which is dawning upon mankind, the historical 
view of the growth and development of the Hindu race with all ils 
constituent castes and sub-castes, now accepted as Hindu beyond dispute, 
has its own lessons to convey to a student of history ; and there is no reason 
why protestantism in this respect too may not be allowed to put forward its 
claim, if it is prepared to take the consequences of its courageous action.” 


89. That the Bill introduced by the Honourable Mr. Basu should meet 

7 with unreasonable opposition from the orthodox 
Jagad Vritt (106), 6th gection of the Hindu community is but natural. 
Aug.; Mumba Apes Ste We were, however, painfully surprised to see some 
po ee ph 0a" of. those who have been passing as social reformers 
cama denouncing the Bill in a public meeting recently 
convened at Bombay. We do not think that the Billif passed into law 
will in any way violate the fundamental principles of Hindu society. Should 
Hindu society disapprove of such marriages it is free to ostracise those 
who take advantage of the Act. From the social point of view no man 
should be bound down ‘to any sect or community in choosing his partner 
for life. Those who look upon marriages as a sacrament will not be 
compelled to regard it as a contract by the passing of the Bill into law. 
Divorce, if introduced into Hindu society; will instead of doing any harm 
relieve the misery of many ill-mated couples. No complications as regards 
inheritance and succession will result from the Special Marriage Bill, for the 
rights of inheritance of converts have already been. determined by law and 
the same rules may be'applicable. to those. who contract: mixed. marriages. 


con 467—7 


. *38. “The Honourable Mr. Basu’s Bill has come in for an amount of: 
adverse criticism, specially in this Presidency, since. 
we wrote on this subject in the Mahrdtta of 23rd. 
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ee al ). The ‘Bombay Bamdchdr deprecates the attempt of the Parsi 
us ee aa Association to memorialise Government against the . 
ee), ge Bombay 8a mdchdr 65), Civil Marriage Bill in the name of the Parsi com-. 
: Ua: ted Sine oJ puget munity. It is in favour of the Bill and advises the 
awn (36) 10th xag. community to continue the silence it has maintained 
so far on the question. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed and 
the Sdnj Vartamdn, on the other hand, appeal to the community to protest 
| against the application of the provisions of the Bill to the Parsis.| 


*41,. “A printed paper purporting to be a draft representation intended 
tilde Reniel Reformer to be submitted in the name of the Parsi inhabitants 
(6), 18th Aug. of Bombay to the Government of India has reached 
Mu us. We are not in a position to say whether there 
is any serious purpose behind it or whether it is merely the effort of some of 
thos¢ busybodies who are consumed by the desire to get up agitations in the 
name of the communities to which they may happen to belong. So far as we 
have been able to ascertain, educated Parsis and Parsis of enlightenment are 
not in any sense opposed to Mr. Basu’s Bill. This is what might be expected 
of 2 community in which there have been proportionately more intermarriages 
than in any other Indian community. If Parsis can contract civil marriages 
in Europe without forfeiting their membership of the community, it does not 
appear reasonable to contend that a law allowing such a marriage in India 
will lead to calamitous results to Parsidom. But among Parsis, as among 
Hindus, there is a considerable mass of unthinking prejudice, and the draft 
representation, we dare say, will meet with hearty support from this stratum. 
The draftsman, whoever he was, has not evidently considered a knowledge 
of the actual provisions of the Bill essential to the proper and adequate 
fulfilment of the task which he had undertaken.” 


Kducation. 


: 42. At last the resolution to delete English History from the compul- 
e _ sory course was passed in the Senate. It may be 
| Boing of Englich eae observed that the Honourable Mr. Sharp got a 
from the compulsory marrow majority with all his strenuous canvassing. 
course of the B. A. Exa- ‘The adherents of Government argue that the question 
mination. was settled formerly by a compromise and that 
~Kesart (109), 8th Aug. Government only wanted to reopen the question 
for a full debate. If this was the intention of Government, why did they 
not make it clear in their letter to the University 2? Whv did they threaten the 
Senate and pronounce their own opinion? Whena case is remanded for fur- 
ther inquiry, the appellate Court does not record its own opinion on the issues 
framed. If it does, the procedure becomes illegal and the inquiry a farce. Un- 
fortunately we are ‘realising the prophecy made by the people regarding the 
independence of the Universities under Lord Curzon’s Indian Universities 
Act. There was a great cry raised against the action of Government by the 
fy Press. ‘But Government knew well the strength of the opposition and got its 
Boge resolution passed. Every one will feel indignant at the turn of events. 
Ress But we should not cry over spilt milk. We should do something to remedy 
this: state of affairs. No good will result from an appeal to the Government 
we of India. The Bombay Government is only following the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India as detailed in the Confidential Circular against the spread of 
sedition, issued by the latter. The Indu Prakdsh remarks that National 
Universities will have to be opened, if Government persists in interfering — 
W’ th the syllabus of studies. When the question of national education was 
to: the fore, ‘the: Indu Prakdsh had spéht all its strength in ridiculing it. 
Phe previous attemp failed because Government.supported it. The party 
yeaded* by ‘the Zadu ‘Prakdsh ‘should now take stock of the past saa 
n bad national education according to its ideas. 
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43. The Kaiser-t-Hind deplores the adoption by’ the Senate of the 
aay, Bombay University of Mr. Natrajan’s resolution 
‘4 Kaiser-Hind (29), 6th dropping history from the B.-A. course, and consi- 
$thrhce Gs Bandhu (34),. ders that this can only result in turning out weaker 

g.; Gujardte Punch 
(26), 6th Aug. graduates. ‘The present policy, the paper continues, 
is retrogressive and highly unfortunate for the 
students. [The Praja Bandhu considers that the "eile. result of this step will 
be to lower the value of the B. A. degree in the estimation of the foreign 
Universities. The Gujardtt Punch also disapproves of this step, which it 
regards as opposed to public opinion. | 


44, The Bombay Samdchdr appreciates the action of the Bombay 
University Senate in adopting the amendments in 
iis Retake favour of retaining a separate paper for English 
bonds Ba dOh AE composition at the Previous, Intermediate and B.A. 
(65), 10th Aug. Examinations. It is also pleased that an Honours 
Course in Science has been introduced at the B.A. 
But the paper deplores the fate of Professor P. A. Wadia’s amendments on 
the subject of Honours Courses in French and Avesta and Pahlavi. 


University curricula and 


495. ‘So after all the Bombay Government have had their own way. 
: The proposed raising of school fees had evoked 
Commentson the Govern- ct enuous opp sition from all sides, but to no effect. 
ment Resolution enhanc- , ’ 
ing the fees in Secondary 4 resolution was moved in the Bombay Legislative 
Schools. Council against the proposed raising of high school 
Phenix (18), 5th Aug.; fees, which was lost by 15 votes to 20. We regret 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 7th we are unable to see the good in the raising of school 
aa to ce be fees which Government impress on us to believe. 
, - @ Taking into consideration what has recently happen- 
SOOERGR LET), PORE. gd a the Bombay Senate for giving a fires sa 
place to English History coupled now with the raising of high school fees, 
Government lend themselves readily to have their motives impugned. Surely 
to treat with contempt the united and strong public opinion against the rais- 
ing of fees is not what true statesmanship requires. ‘The pity is that of late 
there has grown up great misunderstanding between Sir George Clarke and 
the Bombay public leaders with regard to the former’s educational policy in 
this Presidency. The Bombay Government seem to have their own way 
regardless of strong public opinion, and this adds all the more tothe misunder- 
standing subsisting between Sir George Clarke's Government and the 
public in this connection. Surely the public should raise their voice 
against the raising of school fees which is bad policy in all conscience.” 
[The Indu Prakdsh writes :—Government are no doubt actuated ‘by the 
praiseworthy motive of improving the quality of education and the status 
of teachers in increasing the fees, but unfortunately the step they have taken 
will entail hardship on the middle class people and prevent them from giving 
the benefit of secondary education to their children. We very much wish 
Government had not made the rates of fees uniform in all districts and had 
fixed. them after looking to the economic conditions prevailing in each 
district. It is to be regretted that Government insist upon the aided schools 
increasing their fees, instead of leaving the matter to their discretion. 
Interference in the management of aided schools is very harmful to the 
interests of the pubiic. We have to be thankful to Government for allowing 
a certain number of free-studentships, but they should not have been divided 
into water-tight compartments. Besides the percentage is too low and 
it should have been fixed at least at fifteen which percentage obtains in 
many of the aided schools. The Khdndesh Vaibhav writes:—We had very 
high hopes that His Excellency Sir George Clarke would respect public 
opinion voiced by the late Mr. Joshi in the Bombay Legislative Council against 
the threatened increase of fees, but we have been sadly disappointed in 
our expectations. Unless people are educated they cannot realise the 
benefits of British Government. It is, therefore, the duty of our rulers to 
disseminate education far and wide. We hope on second consideration 
the Bombay Government will cancel their Resolution on the increase of 
school .fees. The Satya Shodhak writes:—We very much regret to see 
that the incrcase of fees has been sanctioned at a time when famine is staring 
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| face.' J orever; islet like to,see the: name of our popular 
Governor connected with th @ retrograda’ measure: which is sure to create 
idespread disco sent..: ~ Another. ‘consideration... worth notice is that this 
“@ugmentation of fees which - cannot. but come: inthe way of the spread of 
~— education ip ‘to. be enforovd just at a time when the people ‘are looking 
~fory ard to, some valuable boons on the occasion of the Royal visit to India. 
[he increase in fees will hit the poverty-stricken Ratnagiri District the 
hardest, and we are afraid that hundreds of boys will have to give up 
schooling and will be turned into the streets. ‘he poverty of this district 
had induced Messrs. Chatfield and Giles to sanction a lower scale of fees 
here, and we do not think anything has happened justifying the withdrawal 
of the concession. | 


46. Government are already aware of the views of the people regarding 

the increment of high school fees. T’he fees now 

Kesart (109), Sth Aug. fixed for the two highest classes are almost equal 
to the College fees. Popular clamour against the 

measure will be of no use and will ‘result in no good. Government 
are also bent upon restricting the number of students. 10 per cent. free- 
studentships only have been allowed and these tvo have been divided into 
two separate classes—one meant for backward classes and another for advanced 
communities. If in any school no scholar belonging to the depressed, 
aboriginal and hill tribes is available, other scholars will have to remain con- 
tented with only 5 per cent. tree-studentships or 10 per cent. half free- 
studentships. Aided schools also are requested to adjust their fees to grds of 
the new scale followed in Government High Schools. We feel no doubt 
whatsoever, whatever Government and their adherents may say, that poor 


families will have henceforth no facilities to provide secondary education to 
their children. 


47, At a time, when the governments of all civilised countries are 
trying to extend and to cheapen education, it is a 

tg ica od matter of painful surprise to us to find quite ths 
ia  Oaiordk ee contrary steps being taken in this country. As if the 
(26), Gth Aug. Indian people were very rich and far advanced in 
education the Bombay Government have just now 

issued a circular enhancing the scale of fees in High Schools. This increase, 
calculated to check their advance in education, has given much dissatisfaction 
to the people of this Presidency. Upto the Matriculation, education must be 
made easily available to the public. Tt would not be unreasonable to imagine 
that this increase has been dictated by a desire to prevent the middle classes 
from taking education. Day by day education in High Schools is getting 
more and more costly and the middle classes will hardly be pleased at this 
increase in the fees. [The Sdnj Vartamdn considers this increase of fees as 
likely to press nard on the poorer classes and to reduce the number; of school- 
going people and protests against the rule requiring aided schools to fix their 
fees at two-thirds of those charged in Government schools. The Gujardte 
Punch considers the increase as likely to act detrimentally on the advance of 
higher education and objects to the higher fees proposed for Bombay City on the 
ground that if Bombay people earn more, they have to spend more and thus 

are no better off than the mofussil people. | 


Gujarati (24), 6th Aug.; 


48. “ ‘Immediately there are likely to be some protests that many poor 
boys who can now manage to go to school will be 

i Dnydnodaya (39), 1st deprived of an education under the new arrange- 
iis Aug., Eng. cols.; Indian ments. But probably all persons,who are in charge 
* Spectator (7), 12th Aug. — of high schools will agree not only that the increased 
cost of education ought to be borne in part by 

increased fees from pupils, but also that there are many boys struggling 
to get a literary education who would better be diverted into some 
trade or. business. So, a decrease in the present number of ‘middle 
school and, high school pupils is both to be desired and to, be expected. 
Government,can honourably, endure the, charges which are sure to be made, 
‘that. it: is. inconsistent in, its professions, about aiming to spread education and 
at the same time its. action of deliberately. closing the.door to poor boys who 
8 t0 attend secondary schools. However, thanks to this long and 
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_ garefully considered decision of Government the present surplusage of ‘ matrics,’ 
who cannot secure writing work will tend to be counterbalanced by increasin 
number of citizens wko will have.been diverted, against their preference thougk 
it be, into the more urgently needed ranks of agriculturists and tradeworkers.”’ 
[The paper adds :—* The introduction of uniform rates of fees for the middle 
and high schools in the bombay Presidency is a welcome change inasmuch as 
it does away with the striking anomalies in the e of fees that prevailed 
up to now.” | 7 


Railways. 


49, ‘‘ With reference to the accident reported in our last issue in which : 
| : a father and his son were badly injured by a rushing | 
Alleged unsafe timings train of the J. B. Railway, we may point out that ip 
_ the J. B. and the the same was due to a very faulty arrangement that 
‘N.-W. Railways. rae ; ; eae 
Sind Journal (17), 80th °&Xists for bringing in the N.-W. Railway train on 
the 2nd line (broad gauge) just afew minutes before 
| the J. B. train, which does not stop at Rahuki, is 
timed to pass over the first line (metre gauge) at its utmost speed. The 
passengers from and for the N.-W. train have not time enough for getting 
away and getting in before the J. B. train rushes past, and the utmost 
vigilance is required in order to avoid an accident. It was only on Saturday 
last that a particularly smart Indian gentleman, holding a _ responsible 
office under Government, narrowly escaped being thrown down or run over 
as he was getting away to the platform of Rahuki Station. He was not 
aware that the J. B. train was to come immediately after, and did not notice 
it even when it was near, wher a subordinate, who accompanied him, 
warned him off just in time to prevent a mishap. ‘Lhe arrangement we have 
referred to is clearly a very risky one, and we wonder it has not struck the 
authorities as such. All that need be done is to bring the N.-W. train 
into the station yard after the J. B. has passed it. To expedite the 
introduction of the necessary change, it would be better if the District 
Magistrate of Hyderabad took up the matter in the interests of the public 
safety and urged it on the attention of the authorities concerned.” 


July. 


90. It has been announced by Government in reply to the question put 
| 7 by the Honourable Mr. Rodda in the Legislative 
Overcrowding on the (Qouncil that thirty-two extra bogey carriages will be . 

vee SS Bhs A used on the M. & S. M. Railway line to avoid over- ; 
oid Ane : ’ crowding. Weare, however, afraid that the addition 
| of these carriages to the rolling stock of the 
Railway Company will not goa great way to relieve the grievances of the 
passengers. For, an express is soon to be run on one of its branch lines { 
and many of the new carriages will be utilised for this purpose. Passenger 
trains on the M. & S. M. Railway will thus continue to be overcrowded as 


heretofore aud travellers will still have to travel in goods waggons. 


Municipalrives. 


9. “The Committee of Management, appointed by Government in 
supersession of the General Committee, resolve q 
Protest against the en- in December last to double the water-tax. Accord- : 


hancement of the water- ingly advertisements, relating to the altered rules | i; 
tax at phmedaced. 96 about water and drainage taxes, together with the 
oi’ es Pl schedule of increased water-taxes, have been affixed 
Bandhu (34), 6th Aug. on the walls on all the roads and thoroughfares for 


3 the information of the public, with an intimation i 
that if any objections are to be raised against the rates specified therein i 
they should be communicated tothe Municipality within a month. It is very \) 
much to be regretted that no protest is yet made against the abnormal 
increase in taxes, though about a fortnight has elapsed since the advertise- 
ments have been attached to the wall.......... The Municipality has 
assessed the rents of houses quite on a fanciful scale, out of a delirious zeal 
to increase its income. This will naturally lead to increase in rents. 
Added to this the high prices of things in general and of necessaries of life in 
particular, and famine, which is staring us in the face and which may 
Providence in his mercy avert, will create a miserable tale of woe for these 
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“on the holding of a sneating of the Broach District 
Association to protest against the revision of the 
Approval of the revised house-tax in the city, the Gujardti writes :—We 
| house-tax at Broach. regret very much that, out of hebatinsei to the wishes 
Gujardts (24), 6th Aug; oF". faw rich people, the A hould th 
Pease Bandhu (33), Of & Tew rich: people, the Association should thus 
6th Aug. have been led to protest against this measure for 
regulating equablythe burdens of the poor and the 
rich. The old scale of house-taxes was so unequal that the poor were over- 
taxed. The AssoCia:ion sent a deputation to wait on the Collector to urge their 
case and we congratulate the latter on his cool and convincing reply. He 
rightly pointed out that the old scale stood in need of revision and showed 
that the new system did not in any way touch the poorer classes but 
increased the burden on the rich only. We do not understand why the 
latter should not be prepared to bear the increase. The old system was so 
inequitable that while the richer people paid at the rate of 123 annas per 
thousand, the poorer people, having houses worth Rs. 800, paid at the 
rate of Rs. 24. Mr. Rothfeld was surprised that they should have 
supported this system, and so are we. ‘The fact is that at the time when the 
old scale was fixed there were no representatives of the poorer classes on the 
Municipality and those of the well-to-do, who were there, took care to save 
their pockets. Mr. Rothfeld’s reply is calculated to protect the interests of 
the poor. [The Praja Bandhu while acknowledging the necessity of revising 
the ‘assessment, points out that the assessment is sometimes unfair and too 
high.| 
Native States. 


90. From the discussion in the Baroda State Council and in the Press 
over the Press Bill recently passed by the Ccuncil 


Comments on the new with the help of aa official majority, it can be seen 
Press Act in the Baroda 


State that the measure is looked upon by the people of 
ae: Baroda in the light of an undesirable check. In 

Jdam-e- h ~ 
wen o  ™, passing the Bill into law in the teeth of strong 


opposition, the Baroda Council has but followed the 
British precedent and devised a new yoke of legal responsibility for the 
subjects of the State in imitation of the British Indian Press Act. 
It is well-known that a strong protest was raised against the Press Act 
enacted by the Government of India in every part of the country, and that 
despite the opposition it was passed into law owing to certain circumstances. 
Our sympathy will go out to the Baroda State subjects as well as to the State 
Press as occupying a very awkward position. Although the State Press has 
been exposed to the vagaries of officials in the past, we hope the measure will 
not be requisitioned to add to its difficulties. We are no advocates of the new 
Act, but we would ask those who oppose it to consider the position of the Baroda 
Government. Owing to the recent find of objectionable literature at Naosari 
it was but.natural that the State should'have hurried the legislation through. 
Though it would be readily conceded that the existing Baroda law was 
powerful enough to meet any contingency, yet the authorities were frightened 
beyond meusure by the events at Naosari. We hope the Baroda authorities 
a will exercise more patience and foresight in putting the measure into opera- 
re. tion and thereby assuage the feeling of opposition that it has engendered. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
| | Oriental Translator to Government. 
0 ce of the Oriental Tranlator to Government, 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are reauested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as Stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH, Mara’THI AND 
GusaRa ‘TI. | Die 
60 | Hind Vijay .. ..| Baroda ... «| Weekly .. «| Daéhydbhdi Kasandds Shéh ; Hindu (Bania);| 700 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND ConcanNIM, 


Gl; AIuz .. + «| Bombay .. ...| Weekly ... — ...| Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 80...| 1,800 


GuJaRa’TI, 


62 | Akhbér-i-Islim ... ...| Bombay ... _ ...| Daily ve ss KAzi Ismail K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamma-| 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 42. 


63 |Baroda Gazette ...  .... Baroda ..  ..| Weekly ...  ...jJaverbhéi Dédd&bhdi Patel; Hindu) 1,500 
(Patidér) ; 40. 


64 |Bhérat Jivan ...  ...| Bombay 1. on Monthly ... _...} Dayabhai Ramchandré - Mehta ; Hindu 800 
(Gujara4ti Brdhman) ; 36. 


65 | Bombay Samachar i ao “i »-| Daily us ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 a 
Parsi ; 42. | 


66 | Broach Samdchér s<o] SOOMOM an ...| Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 aay 500 
. 
67 | Buddhi Prakdsh ... ...| Ahmedabad .--| Monthly ... ...| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hinda (Dasa) 1,300 oa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34, | fi 
68 | Kaira Vartamin... .,.j|Kaira ... ...| Weekly .. =... mee Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ;| 300 i 


69 | Kathidw4r and Mahi! Ahmedabad | oe eee .»-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich 515 
Kantha Gazette. om ‘ Tola4kia Brahman) ; 49. 


70 | Kathidwdr Samdchér ..._-‘Do. oo ae ee ion ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu| 400 4 
. (Audich Brahman) ; 50. ‘ 


71 | Lohéna Samdchar cid Des vee ese] “Dow = ae. —Ss ase] BApubhAi Kahanji ; Hindu (Loh4na); 80...| 700 


72 | Loka Mitra see o. 060) BOCAORY = 00: .».| Bi-weekly ... ..-| Kaikhosru  Méanekji Barjorji Minocheher- 900 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. 


73 | Navséri Patrika ... ovo] Navsdri ae «»o| Weekly ...  oe| Harivallabhdds Pranvallabhdds Padrekh; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 37. ; 


74 | Navsdri Prakash ... al Bey poe a. oe ‘ice ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Pdérsi; 63... 400 Oe 
75 } Political Bhomiyo... _...| Ahmedabad at Ob ve ess] Pathan ~Nurkhén Amirkhén; Muham-| 1,100 


madan ; 50 . . 
76 | Praja Mitrs ©... | Kardchi ... _...| Bi-Weekly... _«..| Jaffer Faddoo; Muhammadan; 58 ...| -275 i) 
77 | Praja Pokdér ss neat eet sco = sone] Weekly “i Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36. 600 | 
78 | Prétahkal ia eco ATOR — cee .--| Monthly - re PP man); 80 Prabhashankar; Hindt (Brdh- 900 
79 | Samdlochak seek cs ee OE a es ig Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Bréhmin); 525 | q | 
80 | Satsang ... «eve oe} Surat ia .--| Fortnightly ee Mesknenhe H, Shastri ; Hindu (Bréhmin); 1,000 
81 | Saiya Vakte “ «| Bombay ... eo Do. “te nes gaan Hariballabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) | 580 


82 Surat AEDDGE iso nas) Series ain ooo] Weekly eee ee+| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; ia 54 ee 600 


83 Vasant oe. ms ..| Ahmedabad «| Monthly ... oot A iaiaalilataia Bépubbai Dhrave, B ne 625 j 
LL. B.; Hindu — Bréhmin); 41... sis * 
* Hp. | | ! : 
- 84} Shri Venkateshvar Samd-| Bombay ... ot Weekly ws »:| Pandit Shri Vhidrilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Brah- ~ 8,000 
‘char. | earwtt et i | + Maem a | 
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'G. RB. Mannar; Hindu (Desh Bréh-| 300 


aE F Bias | a ae | man); 44, : 
ans? Ee Dharwar in ool ae see ...| Krishnéji Hanumant c eigeral ; Hindu 500 
coe & (Vaishnav Br4hman); 38, | 
Raat Be,» gee ‘eset DOs owe ,..| Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdaépur; Hindu 250 
: | | - Boers | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 48. | | 


ose .»-| Gadeg (Dhérwar)...| Do... coe 'Gaurishankar Ramprasd4d ; Hindu (Kanoja 50 


me Brahman) ; 48. 


é | | 

i | Mana’rat, | 

| A’rvavart ... . oc «se| Dhulia (West Kh4n-| Weekly ... ...| Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi| 200 
3 7' | ts desh) ‘ ‘ Brahman) ; 20. 

He. Bakul =. we ow! Ratmégiri .. | Dos | Har i Dharméré; Gandhi; Hindu (Bania);} 550 
a | | 


591 | Belgaum Samdchér .| Belgaum ve .o»| Weekly eee ...| Hari Bhikaji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh-| . 300 


man); 49. 


| 


-: 92 | Bharat Mata .... ...| Islampur (Sétdra)...| Fortnightly ...| Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth| About 


| Brahman) ; 28. 250 
$3 | Chandrakant ne ..., Chikodi (Belgaum) .|} Do. 00 .... Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 150 
cy | : } | (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 46 
94 | Chandroday4’ _... ee Chiplun (Ratnd-| Do. see ...| Sadashiv Mey Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 100 
| iri). Brahman) ; 
| 95 | Chikitsak ... ee Belgaum ... jack aoe ae ...| Ramchandr&é Krishni Kamat; Hindu 800 
| | (Shenvi) ; 38. 
si | 
: 96 | Chitragupta see .../ Kardd (Satéra) ...| Do. ose ...| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karada 10 
: | Brahman}; 40. 
«, | ! 
97 | Chitramay’ Jagat . Poona ..  .«|Monthly .. ...| Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu| 1,5C0 
hi | | (Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. | 
t 


' 98 | Daivadny’ Samachir ... Bombay ...  ...| Do. io ae a — Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 500 
en : He smith) : 45. | | 


oe: . er ve — Wai (Satara) wo 1 20s we .... Kashinath hae me Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 


99 | 
[| : Gago | | ) Brahman) ; . 
| - 100 | Dhérwar a a Dharwar ... ..| Weekly ... ...| K. H. Mudvedkar Hindu; (Deshasth 400 
: | ! Brahman); 38. 
| e | 
+ : - 101 | Din Bandhu oes’ | el BONES aw oe Geet? mere ..| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ...| 1,500 


usec Mc pee 


PP Et ARS Si aie ts es i pote ringte tet: thee" afret 


102 | Din Mitra... sia sail Ahmednagar ...|_ Do. ae .../ Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 500 


105 | Dnyén Chakshu ... A Poona cc i ee a . Waman wee Sépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
rae, TO | 3 i Brahman) ; | 
202 } Dnydn Sdgar we .... Kolhapur ... at es ve ...| Vishnu Vithal "Mantri ; Hindu (Sdéraswat 250 


pal ~~ sae Kirtan &- ol - 
- ean pe. 4 
- : mils 


SS NO PPT POLL 
/ - ‘ 


| Brahman) ; 47. 
(i -105 | Jagadddarsh ....~—«.... Ahmednagar _...|_ Do. -- «| Kaéshinéth Bahirav peer ; Hindu) 287 
\i ae | ; | | (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 
a e 6106 | Jagad Vritt He Me Bombay ... sect aoe bai Seal a Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré4-| © 3,000 
i aera | 4 tha 
i 107 |Kalpataro... ... .../Sholdpur ... ...| Do... _~—g| Govind Nér4yan Kékade ; Hindu (Deshasth| 450 
‘i dsp fi | 3 4 Brahman) ; 54. ¥s : 
‘a sien, et , : | 
bis 108 | Karmanuk... ... | Sonne nes ee .. «| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth| 4,000 
Hl eters | | Brahman); 43. be ; 
ae 109 | Kesari seis aa ial: ae wis a fe mee ..«.| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A.,| 15,000 
i i : a ork | : | | S ' LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Bréhman) ; 38.) 
i 110 Khandesh Samdckir_....| Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly -~ Pandhavinh Balkrishnt Pathak; Hindu|  50C 
ae rae \ — desh). une _ (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 30. = 
ie a i111 Khandesh Yother .- | Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly «6 ew -Yédav Balkrishna Bahilkar ; ; Hindv 500 
oe Oc" . : Ee desh). | _ (Deshasth Brahman) ; 45, | Es 
mS 419 Madbukar .. ee -».| Belgaum ... jack’ “DD i ....danardan Narayan Kulkarni; Hindu 800 
tee zt . | | : _ (Saraswat Brahman) ; 84, : 
118 ire So ae eee italien "tha 20. Balwant Bhosle etiinds du far 800 
E ; | 


414.| Moda Vritt ....  «..| Wai (Satéra) ...| Do. |... «+, Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| , 120 
GA14.| Moers. (Setérs) | Dimas Lege nies 


ts s ° 


Hindu (Amil) ; 80. 


‘No Name.of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, oe. 
915 | Mumbai Vrith 9... as Bombay ... .«..| Weekly .s.  ...| Keshav P. Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpd-| 1,000 
: wan Brahman) ; 41. 
116 | Mumukshu ve weet Poona tue wes] DOs) y oe ess] Lakshman Ramchandra Pangarkar B.A. ; 1,500 
hes | Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38. . 
117 | Nasik Vritt vie ooe| NAsik eee eco} §=D0, eee ...| Rangnéth Vishnu Kéle ; Hindu (Konkanas- 200 
th Brahman) ; 31. 
- 118 | Pandhéri Mitr’... ...| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Do. se _ eee| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} 160 
pur). Brahman) ; 46. 
119 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (East Khén-| Do. ... _... | Nd&rdyan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh), Brdéhman) ; 48. 
120 Prakdésh  .: sve | Satara ose ool DO. eee ...| Ramchandra’ Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
| pawan Brahman) ; 35. : 
121 | Saty’ Shodhak ... sos] SUBETIAGITL 42. ses} DO, .» «| Krishnéji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 1,300 
Brahman) ; 26. ao 
199 |Ghetkari ... i. «| Ahmednager |. Doo, .... | Ganesh “Keishn& Chitale, BA., LD.B.| 460 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 
123 | Shivaji Vijayi ... a Re ac et DO, ws «ee| Madvaléppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 800 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat).; 26. : 
124 | Sholapur Samachar isnt Os ie ee .«. _ «es| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 53... 500 
125 | Sayaji Vijayt ... ---| Bombay... soot DO. sisa ...|Damodar Sdavldram Yande; Hindu 5,000 
| (Maratha) ; 40. 
126 Shri Shahu vee -».| Satara ae a: ae ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brahman) ; 30. 
127 | Shubh Suchak .., oe ee ee ‘es oy ee BL — ...| Dattatrayt Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(Konkanasth Brghman) ; 32. 
128 | Sudharak ... ee. soc} POOR asa wal DO mn ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth| 1,000 
| | Brahmin) ; 43. 3 
129 |Sumant ... ie ...| Karad (Satara) .../ Do. on ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 100 
(Saraswat Brahman); 40. — 
13C | Vichéri_... ai ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...! Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 400 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 
131 | Vinod ... 00 . | Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Dattatray’ Ramchandr’ Kulkarni; Hindu 300 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 
132 | Vishranti ... oe ...| Bombay ... | Weekly... ...| R4mdas Purmdnandas Séli; Hindu (Safi), 28 400 
133 | Vishvabandhu ... ..-| Kolhapur ... a ee sie ...| Balwant Krishna Pisal ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 400 
29. 
134 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...|Bombay ... .--|/ Monthly ... ...| Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 700 
’ (Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 
135 | Vrittasar... ose | Wai (Satara) seek WORRY. baa ...| Ganesh R4mchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Kon- 300 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 
136 | Vydpari_... eee »--| Poona ‘ia ac 2 ae .... Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth — 500 
: man) ; 55. 
137 | Warkari ..- ee oe Pandharpur (Shold-' Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 300 
om pur). th Brabman) ; 35. ; 
: 
PERSIAN. 
138 | Eslah ee vei ---| Bombay ... | Weekly a. ...| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 40 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 
SINDI. 
139 | A'ftdb-i-Sind cee ---| Sukkur (Sind)  ...| Weekly... ...| Shams-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 500 
| madan (Abro) ; 44. 
140 | Khairkhah-i-Sind ... -»-| Larkhana (Sind) ...| Do. oF ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
(Khatri) ; 38. 
141 | Prabhét... ove -+-| Hyderabad (Sind)... Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
142 | Sind Sudhar ose -»-| Karéchi (Sind) ...) Weekly ...._...| Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 750 
143 | Sind Kesari si -+-/ Shikérpur (Sind) ...| Do. “in ...| Chel4ram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
43, 
144 : Zemindar Gazette on Mirpur Khas (Sind).| Do. es ove] Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sordarangani ; 600 
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Jain Mitra eee eee Do. eee eee 


160 |JainSaméchér ...  ...| Ahmedabad _... 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Fortnightly 


../ Tukaram Hanmaatrao Yadav; Hindu 


Dehlavi ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. 
- eva Mah ts M Bolas 
(Sunni) ; 50. bac sh 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi; .Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 


. (Jain) ; 80. 


eee 


' Sital Prasdd ; Digamber Jain ; 40 ee 


! Vadil4l Motilal Shah ; Dasa Shrimali Jain ; 
30. ) ) ) 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 


1,000 


1,100 


Q Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 


printed in italics. ) 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Hl or a’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (Fi = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mira, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


* 


\ £°° D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. . 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of H itor. — 
ENGLISH. 
174| Star of India oe ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...; Weekly — ov» in duanes ose 
Mara’THI. 
1804; Vijayee Mahratta... ..-| Kolhapur ... oo eet “és a acer on 


No. 1, the Anglo-Indian Empire has ceased to be published in Bombay. 

No. 10, the Kdéthidwdr Times, daily edition, has ceased to exist. 

No. 20, is now printed and published at Baroda. 

No. 23, the publication of the Shivtji Vijaya is tenporarily suspsaded on account of plague at Sholapur. 
. No 45, the Hcho is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of the publisher. 

No, 86, the publication of the Karndiak Vritt is temporarily suspended. 

No. 96, the Chitragupta has ceased to exist owing to the press having got out of order. 


No. 99, the Dharm magazine has ceased to be published as the number of subscribers fell off on account of the paper 
having come under the disfavour of the educational authorities. 


Nos. 110 and 147, are published irregularly. 
No. 118, the Pandhari Mitra is not published for the last few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff. 
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After considering. the aides 4 papers of the suggested boons to 
~ commemorate King-Emperor’s visit to India, the 
Grant of boohe oa the Andhrd Patrika gives the foremost place to the sug- 
occasion of the forth- gestion for a permanent settlement of land revenue 


coming Delhi Durbar. applicable to the whole of India ; for unlike the other 
Andhré Patrika (58), boons suggested, this will extend to the whole Indian 
9th, Aug. popula ation and will thus meet with the approval 
of all.“ It further says thatit will also be consi- 


dered a great boon by the Indians, if His Majesty the King issues a Royal 
Proclamation further advancing the cause of representative government in 
India in the same sympathetic spirit in which the Proclamation of 1858 was 
issued by Queen Victoria. It also suggests the formation of an Indian navy 
and the training of Indians to man it. But none of these boons, concludes 
the paper, can compare favourably with that of a Royal charter by which 
the Indians, like the people of the other countries under British suzerainty, 
will be enabled to attain independence and equality and to work for the 
stability of the British Kmpire. 


2. The Deshi Mitra expresses regret that while one Muhammadan and 
Complaint that no one Parsi from Surat have been invited to the Delhi 


ce ee . Durbar, no Hindu has been invited to represent the 


represent Surat city. ld city, which, it the first landi 
Deshi Mitrd (2s), 17th old city - , i says, was the first landing place 
Aug. of the British in India. 


8. “Though we earnestly hope that scarcity will not be sate we 
cannot suppress within ourselves the fear that the 
The defective monsoon jmpending calamity may not be altogether averted. 
and the Delhi Durbar. 7, Perhaps good may come ‘out of the evil. We have 
19th Aue Spectator (1)+ ere now raised the question whether no way can be 
devised of reminding the people of India as often 
as may be of the place which this distant part of the Empire occupies in the 
thoughts of their Sovereign. In England His Majesty takes part in the 
distribution of charity and brings to the fore the highest attribute of 
sovereignty. In India he can only send a message of sympathy when his 
subjects are afflicted. We raised the question whether a fund could not be 
maintained out of which His Majesty might be able to order disbursements 
along with expressions of sympathy. We have already a large famine fund 
which came into existence in the time of Lord Curzon, and to which a single 
' Rajput ruler has made the largest contributions. It may be called after 
His Majesty and may form the nucleus of the source from which disburse- 
ments may be ordered at His Majesty's gracious pleasure from time to time. 
Mr. Montagu mentioned that in accordance with the old oriental practice ‘ 
His Majesty will show himself from the bastion of a fort to the people below. | | 
Those who believe that orientalism is synonymous with dramatic effects have ‘ 
not seen India from within. The characteristic of sovereignty is sympathy 
and protection, in the eyes of Indians.”’ 


*4. “The danger of cholera apart, the shadow of famine has so darkened 

rae : the prospects of the country around Delhi that ru- 
Er EZ oe 20th AUg-, mours of a possible abandonment of the Durbar 
pee! reached England, and it has been thought worth 
while to telegraph a contradiction. It is to be hoped that the late rains may 
still save the situation; but if these too fail, the abandonment of the Durbar 
may become inevitable, for His Majesty himself would not countenance the 
idea of pageantry in the midst of famine,” 


o, Commenting on the unsatisfactory character of the monsoon the 
Oriental Review writes:—“ It is unfortunate, very 

very unfortunate this famine when we were expect- 
Oriental Review (12), ing one of the greatest events in our history. No 
16th Aug. ope can say as to what will be the effects of the 
famine upon the Royal visit, Perhaps it may have to 
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ff, for it is not pro site that Their Majesties, saeinisblin and anxious 

‘Indian subjects as they are, will like to come here at a time when 
pie that can be spared will go to feed the hungry. But the announce- 
“ment by the G Bovcdataeht: of India regarding all the. preparations that are to 
6 Miade to receive Their Majesties leads one on the other hand to believe 
that the visit will not be abandoned.” ) 


ae “The full text of the speech in which the Under Secretary of 
- State, Mr. Montagu, introduced the Indian Budget 
‘Comments onthe Under in the House Commops, has been widely reprinted 
Secretary of State jin this country and has given considerable satisfac- 
for amg speech in the tion to Indian readers.......... The most important 
ogy a adie’. on part of his address was that in which he spoke of the © 
Indian Social Reformer POlitical situation and of the responsibilities of 
(6), 20th Aug. Indians and of Englishmen. There are Hnglish 
statesmen who leave out of consideration the people 
of India when they talk of Indian progress and development. India to them 
means merely the land, the minerals and the other material resources. If 
they think of the population at all it is as a part of the material resources which 
await exploitation at the hands of Europeans. The difference between the 
policy of Lords Morley and Minto and that of Lord Curzon, for instance, 1s 
just at this point. ‘We are there’, said Mr. Montagu, who has caught the 
very spirit of his late great chief, ‘to co-operate with the peoples of the 
country in working out her destinies, side by side, with the same object, the 
same mission, the same goal.’ This sentence contains the central principle 
of the true policy of British rule in India. ‘T’he chief instruments in the 
regeneration must be Indians themselves. If the Indian people are left to 
lag behind, mere miles of railways, number of the telegraph poles and tons of 
exports would not of themselves be the proof and symbol of England’s success 
in India. Mr. Montagu and those for whom he speaks are quite clear on this 
point. And that, in our opinion, is what stamps them as true imperial states- 
men, and as friends of India who are entitled to a respectful hearing when 
they tellus how we might best qualify ourselves to discharge our duties to 
our country and to the Empire of which we form a not inconsiderable part. 
.eeoseeee It is evident in every line that the speaker is earnestly anxious that 
Indians should not continue to be for ever an interesting oriental people, but 
that they should take their place on a footing of equality among the progressive 
nations of the world. Mr. Montagu’s concluding sentences make this even 
more Clear........... These observations, as well as the trenchant remarks 
which fell from Mr. Montagu about ‘the blessed word, prestige,’ show beyond 
all doubt that he is heart and soul with Indians in their aspirations. We 
say that Mr. Montagu has proved his right to admonish us about the impori- 
ance of giving attention to such of our social customs as impede the growth 
of a healthy body politic.......... While, however, we absolutely accept the 
soundness of Mr. Montagu’s advice to Indians to look into their social 
institutions with a view to adapting them to modern life, we may express the 
hope that Government, on their part, will not withhold from the reformers 
such indispensable support as may be necessary in order to give effective 
shape to particular reforms. The reformers, as we said last week, want to do 
without legislative help as far as possible. It is only when they find that no 
other door is open to them, that they seek the aid of the legislature and 
even then only to remove impediments to freedom of conscience. If even in 
such cases Government refuse legislative facilities to social reformers, the task 
of the latter becomes like that of Sisyphus. We have every hope that the 
Governments, both in India and in England, will take a broader and less 
self-centred view of their responsibilities.” 


*7. “Mr. Montagu all through sang to the House that India was in a 
prosperous condition on the whole, politically and 

Mahrdtta (11), 20th Aug. economically. The Indian finances, said Mr. Mon- 
| tagu, were in a flourishing condition, new industries 
were cropping up, agriculture was advancing and the census had shown a 
rise in population, We are not sure how far the Indian ryot, who contributes 
perhaps the largest share to the Indian finances, feels the panorama of bum- 
per-prosperity so nicely laid out by Mr. Montagu. Turning round, the ryot 
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finds that he is growing weaker to resisi even a single drought of rain, and” 
finds it.extremely hard to make both ends meet from yéar to year for himself : 14 
and .his family. The wage-earner too finds that his earnings, though more in’ | 
coin at present than in past years, are unable to bring him in return even the~ 
adequate ‘necessaries of life’ which he enjoyed in days gone by. In almost} 
the same category may be included the ‘ genteel’ poor, the men of the middle : 
class, who are seemiagly well-to-do but really poor. The question of Indian’ 
poverty, however, is a very wide question; and there is almost an unanimity of 
opinion—of course, non-official opinion—that the Indiau people are on the 
whole comparatively ina very bad condition. Even in his speech, Mr. Mon-- 
tagu seemed to feel the situation, when he compared the high birth-rate and. 
the equally high death-rate in India, and put in a plea for a higher 
standard of living. Ofcourse, he suggested, as the cause of all this, the 
ignorance of sanitary or medical principles, and incidentally referred to 
poverty ‘ which at present impedes the progress of India in so many directions.’ 
We are a little bit amused at the dunning frequently done by the official 
people, with the ignorance of sanitary principles in India. Perhaps the Gov- 
ernment findit too hard to convince the half-fed Indian ryot that all is well 
with him and that he is a very prosperous man, and, therefore, harp on this insig- 
nificant side issue of sanitation! Weare quite aware of the need of sani- 
tation, more than what is secured hitherto. But sanitation and medical 
principles surely do not feed the stomach’s craving for food, nor do they clothe 
bare bodies. Considered man to man, the average Indian is more clean, 
more pure, and more careful of sanitation than the average man of the West. 
The Indian whose religion forms an essential item of his life is bred by 
religion to live a clean and sanitary life. But yet the heavy death-rate, 
nearly 35 per thousand, as compared to the 16 per thousand of England !-. 
And this too, when we are not afflicted as yet with a great many of the social 
problems of the West, e.g., slums, bad dwellings, concentration of the population 
in commercial cities and when, as Mr. Montagu said, only 10 per cent. of the 
population livesintowns! ‘Turning to the story of the havoc wrought by plague 
in carrying away nearly nine million souls during its prolonged campaign, 
Mr. Montagu harped on the same theme, the ‘ ignoratice’ and ‘ perversity’ of 
the people. We are only astonished at the official perversity which repeatedly 
ignores facts proved and goes on harping on its own pet themes! Has not . 
medical opinion—official medical opinion—been recorded that plague now as 
formerly is. largely a disease of the poor and _ weighs proportionately 
more heavily on the lower strata of the society than the higher ones? In 
the malaria of 1908 in the U. P. to which Mr. Montagu specifically referred, 
has not a Government medical expert déclared that the poorly nourished 
people fell easy victims to the disease ? Have not the high prices of recent 
years to do a great deal with the heavy rate of mortality ? In the malaria 
season of the U. P. they have been proved to affect the death-rate to a large 
extent. Why, even in the fresh report issued on malaria in Bombay by 
Dr. Bentley—an official appointed by the Government—he has shown that 
the disease tended to increase in times of scarcity and to diminish in times of 
prosperity. Absence of food prolonged before meal-time, found Dr. Bentley, 
goon brought about. many relapses of the disease. We are aware that we 
may be given some medical explanation of this relapse, e.g., that bile is 
created, the malaria germs are allowed to carry on their merciless work 
unhindered, and thus comes on the relapse. But going a little bit further, 
we may say that the absence of sutlicient food gives scope to the organs a, Se 
to produce noxious humours, and thus forms the root cause. We may note, Dido 
however, that such an explanation, as that noted above, will fall in admirably 2 
with the one given for the great mortality in famine times, that the increase 
in the number of deaths is due to bowel complaints, and to starvation, while 
in fact bowel complaints are mostly the result of bad and insufficient’ food.” 


8, ‘Mr. Montagu has this time made a speech worthy of special study 

and attention. In his speech he has. exhibited 

Phenix (13), 2nd Aug. breadth of vision and.sympathy with the legitimate 
aspirations of the subject races. ‘though Mr. 

Montagu has promised little, he has talked much sense. The remarks of 
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out the “rumours: that the ‘mil Minis borces’ in India are abont: 
, ewe ‘ significan and, read Det ween the lines, hold out a hope. 
able reduction in itary expenditure........... Referring to 
: ; fr. Montagt said that despite its showing its. head once or 
) gen 1e vemnent * in the situation is visible. He then condemn- 
ro coral of srr ane who wanted Government to adopt drastic. 
He also condemned the attitude of the London Times in running 
ewes the dadinn High Courts which meted out even-handed justice between 
the Government and the people.......... He exhorts Hindus and Muham- 
madans to unite for their country’s good. This is undoubtedly a most sensible 


and disinterested piece of advice. Mr. Montagu then pricked the bubble of 


the prestige bogey. He said that time was, undoubtedly, when it was a most 


important function of Parliament to see that government by. prestige was not 
carried too far in India. This, pressed to its logical conclusion, meant that 


‘a.member of a subject race had no right of redress against a member of the 


ruling race who injured him.......... Altogether Mr. Montagu’s performance 
on this occasion was well worthy of the man who has upheld Liberal principles 
and gave expression to noble sentiments.” 


9. The struggle between the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords has at last resulted in a complete victory for 

Comments on the result the former. The struggle is not a mere surface one. 
-. the oe ban It will be finally ended only when all power will be 
ond Sthnive nt Tale. centred in the hands of one or the other combatant. 
Kesari (109), 15th Aug. Democracy first challenged monarchy nearly 250 years 

; aco in Kngland. The latter was all powerful at that 

time and sentenced some of the rebels against its authority to be executed or 
imprisoned for life. But democracy also proved that it knew the skilful 
game of beheading others and operated on Charles I in 1649. Then only was 


won the first real victory by this hopeful champion. The fight was renewed 


again from time to time, but as democracy had inspired fear, the champion of 


monarchy—James [I—realised its power and ran away at the first shot, with- 
out waiting to be beheaded. George III also tried the game, but he could do 
nothing more than humiliate some ministers. ‘The king became but a puppet 
and an ornamental figurehead in the Nineteenth Century. We do not 
exaggerate, for only the other day Mr. Asquith declared that he was appointed 
Minister by the voice of the people and that the king was bound to act 
up to his mandate, or to give it an euphemistic name, his advice. We can 
very well imagine what powers are enjoyed by the king under the circum- 
stances. Democracy makes much of the king only to reflect its own power. 

The fight between the king and the people has long ago been concluded. 

Democracy is fighting another power and the king now aids the popular cham- 
pion. The Lords are supremely indifferent to the grievances of the people and, 

assisted by the Conservatives, are fignting the Houseof Commons. The House 
of Lords kept quiet when the Conservatives were in power, but blocked all pro- 
gress when the Liberals were predominant. Cromwell haddone away with the 
House of Lords, but democracy was not so powerful in England then as to be able 
io abolish it forever. Monarchy and with it the House of Lords were reinstated 
soon after the death of Cromwell. The House of Lords was composed of all 
sorts and conditions of people—those who had served the purposes of the 
king, those who were born out of wedlock and those who had served the public 
cause. But whatever that might be, the House of Lords consistently opposed 
the voice of the people. ‘The present House of Lords made itself quite 
obnoxious to the people by its obstructive tactics and the people demanded 
that it should be ended. But the Liberals introduced the Parliament Bill 
as a.compromise. The House of Lords created a great commotion and their 
Conservative allies shouted down the Prime Minister. But all their attempts 
proved of no avail; and, threatened with the creation of new peers, the House 
of Lords swallowed the bitter pill. Their opposition henceforward to any 
popular measure will be of no avail. The king, of course, has got his 
vetoing power, but we do not think he will. dare to exercise it. If he does, 
wwe can safely lay it down that his crown will be sent to the melting pot, as 
Mr. Keir Hardie said. This is not the time to discuss whether democracy 


will utilise the liberties it has won well or ill. .However that might. be, it 
must be independent and free to do what it likes. It can even fight God on 
these grounds. What of kings and Lords? 


*10. ‘“ While on the one hand agencies like the Uhivecsal Races Con- 
gress are doing their most to bring about better 
Colour and race preju- relations between coloured and white people, you have 


dices the worst enemies in South Africa cases like that of Mr. Lewis in 


of Mahe. itta (11), 20th Which the white man could shoot a coloured native 


Aug. in a cold-blooded manner with impunity! The 

facts of this case, as they have been reported by 
Reuter, are that Mr. Sam Lewis, a prominent resident of Bulawayo 
(Rhodesia), went to the office of a local newspaper on 22nd May, had the 


news-boys paraded, and picked out one who, he alleged, had made indecent 


overtures to his little girls. Mr. Lewis then calmly marched the native 
news-boy to a piece of vacant ground behind the building and shot him dead! 
He then surrendered himself and was charged with murder and was released 
on £3,000 bail. Public subscriptions too were collected for the bail, which, 


however, were not required. The jury in the trial, who were necessarily 


white men, disagreed in their verdict. A retrial was thereon ordered. The 
result of the second trial, as cabled by Reuter, has been that the accused has 
been declared not guilty!. This announcement has been received by the 
public there with cheers! Here youhave a white man, murdering in a cold- 
blooded manner, a coloured native news-boy, simply because he suspected him 
of making overtures to his little girls, and yet after two trials the man is declared 
not guilty! What a fine remedy to keep the relations bejween coloured p3ople 
and the white men quite pleasant and smooth! And yet for this, the people 
cheered! ‘his, as regards one aspectofthe colour question. ‘T'ake the other 
case, in which race feeling was exhibited at its worst, v2z., the Jeffries-Johnson 
case. How furiously did the mob attack the coloured men! Did there not 
occur even riots in certain places as a sequel to this purely competitive game ? 
There comes the fresh news that a Negro who was arrested at Farmersville, 
Texas, for insulting a white woman over the telephone, was lynched in the 
jail where he was confined, before the trial took place! Just a few months 
ago, what a howl was raised in the English press abroad over what came to 


be known as the ‘Gladstone Reprieve’? In this case a coloured man was_ 


accused of indecently assaulting a white woman, and the Court of trial found 
him guilty and sentenced him to death. But the Governor General, Right 
Honourable Herbert Gladstone, finding that the evidence before the Pt 
did not justify the punishment inflicted, intervened and commuted the sentence 
to a lighter one. And for this act of his, done out of regard to securing the 


‘ends of justice, Mr. Gladstone was denounced in the press as endangering the 


safety of white life, and the inviolability of the white men in South Africa! 
Instances like these where the ends of justice are superseded by considerations 
of race and colour are the worst enemies of peace and good-will among the 
various races.” 


41. <A correspondent writes in the Sulédu-ul-Akhbdr:—The Hindus 
have been getting up a memorial to be presented to 

Allegation that Muham- His Majesty the King-Emperor on the occasion of 
madans have beeninduced Delhi Durbar, with a view to put a stop to cow- 
a sign tne eo cer slau-hter in India and they have managed to get 
ang Meno OY ES the signatures of a number of Musalmans in 


tati i oe ; 
te tat al_A khbGr (147), different parts of India on the memorial. For instance, 


15th Aug. at Kamilpur, Zilla Atak, where I had been on some— 


business, I saw that the pleaders of the place had 
managed to get the signatures of their Musalman clients on the memorial. 
The Musalmans are given to understand that the memorial was intended to 
prevent the slaughter of cows only for the English soldiers. ‘his is the sort 
of trick that the Hindu leaders have been playing ; ‘for the Musalmans, who 
have signed the memorial, never wish that cow-slaughter should be 
altogether stopped. It is hoped that Government will not be misled by the 


memorial. 
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ih’ ppeitiod in ‘thi British Baipiest not as a mere ca 
aoe -eney but on terms of’ equality and co-ordination. 
ei a ‘The Times of India is grumbling and the Englishman 
treating t thie: “The former journal admits that it cannot question the 
loyalty 6 -& Government servant who entertains the ideal of Colonial self- 
government, but remarks that such a speech by a responsible officer is against 
precedent and is not wise as it concerns a debatable political topic. Do. not 
he Secretary of State and the Governor hold responsible positions? Is not 
the precedent applicable to them? Why does the Secretary of State preach 
that India would never be fit for swardjya and the Governor harangue against 
the Drain theory to the students? Why does the Government of India 
issué a circular that Government servants should: speak whenever possible 
against the Drain theory and that they would merit the displeasure of Govern- 
ment if.they do not do so? So it appears that a big officer can declare 
Indians unfit for swardjya, but he cannot speak of the ideal of Colonial self- 


government. Government servants are quite free to speak in favour of 


Government and against the popular party. But they should not speak out 
in favour of the rayats when they concur with them. Such a distinction is 
plainly unjust. The Hnglishman is rubbing its eyes and asking whether it is 
the same Gupta that was appointed to the India Council because he was 
considered safe. It says that he should not speak in the strain of Dadabhai 
and Surendranath Bannerjee. A big official is as much if not more a servant of 


the public as of Government. Therefore he is called a public servant, 


If he is to observe silence, he had better observe silence altogether, whether in 
the interests of Government or the rayats. It would be at least impartial 
to do so. | 


13. The Times of India maliciously finds fault with Sir K. G. Gupta 
for giving vent to his private opinions on the political 
Indu Prakdsh (42),14th ideals of Indians, while still in harness. We find 
Aug. nothing inconsistent in Sir Krishna’s pronouncements 
with his being in the service of the State. Gentle- 
men occupying high posts and members of the India Council in particular 
enjoy a certain amount of latitude in pronouncing their opinions on questions 
of public interest. While in India Sir Krishna had maintained strict silence 
with respect to his political opinions, so muchso that Indians did not very much 
like his appointment to the India Council, but we are glad to say that he has 
now fully justified his selection by Lord Morley. Sir K. G. Gupta has stated 
nothing but the bare truth in saying that self-government on Colonial lines 
is the goal of Indian aspirations. The clear statement of this ideal is not 
likely to excite young minds, for the level-headed among them fully realise 
that years must elapse before they can reach it. 


*14. “An Indian ” writes to the Mahrdtta from Port Swettenham :— 
! “The Indian coolies are now coming in great 
Grievances of Indian yymbers to these States, every week from about 


a in the Malay 1,000 to 2,000, and they are quarantined at Pulau 


Mahrdtta (11), 20th Jerejak like flocks of sheep. Owing to the shed 
Aug. | being too full, some of these coolies were also sent 
to Singapore for observation and quarantine. Some 

of the coolies, on their way to the Estates, spoke to me about their detention 
at Pulau Jerejak, varying from ten days to five months. During this period, 
some die of starvation, dysentery, diarrhoea and cholera. ‘The causes of 
these ailments, 1 understand, are due to the unwholesome food, i. e., rice 
which contains about 50 per cent. of padi in it, is cooked and distributed 
among them at alate hour in the day and as a result of this, the coolies 
‘suffer from indigestion and that gradually turns into dysentery and diarrhoea. 
I was told, some coolies prefer to die through starvation than to take this kind 
of rice and suffer from the above-mentioned ailments. Only a tin (kerosine) ot 
‘water is supplied among twenty men for drinking purposes and they have been 
telling me that a tin of water is Hardly sufficient for a dozen mento drink 


17 


during a. whole day and when they asked for-more water, they -have:been told: 


that water will not be given more than a tin. : If some coolies. persist in asking: 


uy 


for water, they find at last the so-called rattans coming down on. their: : backs.: 
When I asked the coolies as to why they did not: make any complaints to the 
inspectors, in reply some coolies told me in tears that the inspectors were the 
worst people to assault them in different ways of their own accord, and in 
fear of these troubles they rather preferred to keap quiet. One coolie. told ma 
that he started from India with two of his brothers, mother and a sister, and 
all of them were quarantined at Pulau Jerejak for five months; and during 
this period all of them died except the one who related this story to me! 
One ought to imagine in what state the mind of the survivor will be at this 
stage. From this it is clear that although some batches of coolies arrive at 
Penang uninfected, they are liable to contract the disease at the quarantine 
camp itself a few months after their arrival in Penang. The case is thus 
explained :—One batch of coolies arrives early in January andis quarantined. 
Another batch arrives in the middle of the same month and is put together 
in the sam: place with the previous batch and all these subsequent arrivals, 
late in January and also in Febraary, are put together, bringing the total to 
about five thousand or so. Ifa case of small-pox occurs in the first batch 
after thirteen days of their arrival, the whole lot of coolies then remaining in 
the station are liable to be quarantined for an additional period of at least four- 
teen days. Out of these five thousand, real and suspected cases of contagious 
disease would occur every week or fortnight and the quarantine period for 
these coolies extended until about six months, when many of them succumb 
to various diseases that were contracted by them inthecamp. It is estimated 
that more than 50 per cent. of the fatalities at the quarantine station may be 
saved if every batch that arrives from India is kept sufficiently far away from 
each other while under observation. The coolies say that the Immigration 
Agents in Penang are very sympathetic to them and so also are some of the 
Kstate Managers under whom they go to serve; but the under-strappers, the 
native officers and Inspectors are the merciless people at whose hands the 
coolies receive all these treatments. The immediate management of the coolies 
in the camps is in the hands of native officers. After having suffered all these 
treatments at Pulau Jerejak, the-poor coolies are brought by steamers like herds 
of cattle to this port. These steamers which used to bring these coolies erst 
while anchored at the deep water point, 7. e., beyond the harbour limits; but 
Commander J. F. Mills, Harbour Master (now on leave), asked these steamers 
to come within the harbour limits, and since three or four months, they are 
thus coming in. A steamer usually arrives with the coolies at this port between 
9a.m.and 11 a.M., and it will take as late as 4 o'clock and sometimes till 
6 o’clock for the coolies to be lande! at the segregation camp. Between these 
hours, the poor coolies have to be in the rain or in the extreme h2at of the 
burning sun. Cattle are also being directly imported from Southern India 
by these steamers to this port and they are being landed in the same way 
just as the coolies. As soon as the steamer arrives some open lighters are 
towed alongside her, in which the coolies get in. Again the lighters are tied 
to the back of each other and are towed back to the shore by a launch and 
the coolies get down either at the pontoon wharf or at the segregation camp 
which is constructed on raised rails at the low lying banks of the mouth 
of the Sungei Auw river and covered and walled by corrugated iron, the heat 
of which is unbearable even in normal weather. Mosquitoes find their 
breeding places round this shed owing to the low lying swamps, jungles and 
small bushes on every side of the shed. Since the beginning of the direct 
importation of coolies, the cattle quarantine shed are being used as_ isolation 
camps, which are also built close to the segregation camp in an unhealthy 
manner, with the exception of the floors which are cemented. The kerosine 
oil store also is built in close proximity to these sheds. Any humane heart 
that may view things of this sort will readily say that the poor Indian 
coolies are treated worse than even the cattle along with which they travel. 
As soon as the coolies arrive at the camp, they are in the charge of the 
Medical Department for vaccination and disinfection of clothes, as the case 
may be; and when all this is done, finally the coolies arrive at the 
Immigration Depot, where cooked rice is supplied to them at a late hour. 
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eding of the #9 woolies matali fishes at about-12 midnight. Frow 
‘the eoolies are distributed among the different estates concerned. 
) going, y have been speaking very highly of their food at the 
Jatter: place. « ‘The Government: as well as the Planters’ - Association of 
Malaye na aid sery ‘thiit eyes to the treatment of poor Indian labourers, 
who are the true ‘assets or outlay of the Home Capitalists, and must remedy 
matters with 88 little delay as possible.” 
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“15. ys ‘The latest piece of legislation against the coloured people (Asiatic, 
A oe .. among them Indians) in South Africa is the Govern- 
Indians in South Africa. ment circular to the effect that coloured people 
ahratta. (11), 20th 
Aug. (including Asistics) shall not own or occupy plots 
except as domestic servants, in a recently proclaimed 
township in the Krugersdorp district. British Indians. are already placed 
under serious disabilities, e. g., on foot-paths, railways and tram-cars, and the 
immigration laws and gold regulations weigh most heavily. But the Krugers- 
dorp Chamber of Commerce has issued a novel circular to the white population 
ip which they suggest a boycott of Indians on economic grounds. The 
circular says: ‘There is a widespread impression that goods are bought 
more cheaply from coolies than from white traders; this may be partly true, 
but not altogether, for if an inferior article in one department is sold ata 
large profit, it makes goods sold in another that much dearer. Further 
if an article is sold really more cheaply, and the money paid for 
it goes away out of the country, and is not circulated again, the 
buyer may save a little on that purchase, but loses in the power to dispose 
of his own products after. The Indian trader buys rice from India (this is 
| his principal food); he buys clothes from India; he sends all his saving to 
India. What help is he to the farmer or market gardener? He can only 
y sell more cheaply by paying lower wages. The white man makes his home here; 
' 
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buys meal, mealies, vegetables, fruit, poultry, meat and cattle, all produced 
in this country. He pays good wages to his assistants, who also buy what is’ 
grown in this country, so that the money spent with a white man remains to 
enrich the whole community.’ We are not quite sure that the facts stated 
‘ are entirely true of ali Indians in South Africa. Many Indians havo gone to 
i settle there as permanent inhabitants and have been so long struggling to 
if secure for themselves the same rights as are enjoyed by other residents. 
a The Indians are accused of buying Indian goods and sending their 
"i eo savings back to their homes in India. What is this but an exact coun- 

terpart of what the European does in India? We might say, with our 

Lahore contemporary the Tribune, taking up the argument of the Krugers- 

dorp Chamber of Commerce :—‘ Kuropeans and Anglo-Indians buy tinned 

provisions imported from the United Kingdom and the Colonies; they buy 

their clothes from European shops that deal exclusively in imported EKuro- 

pean articles ; Kuropeans send away all their savings to their country. Even 
iD. when they retire they draw pensions from the revenues of this country and 
ia spend them entirely in their own country. What help are the Europeans to the 
hE | farmer, the artizan, or the manufacturer ? They set maximum salaries and 
: all the money is spent outside the country.’ If the Indians are sinning, 
‘io as the Krugersdorp Chamber seems to say, surely they are not any more 
HS culpable than the Kuropean community in India. Indians have contributed 
. not a little to the prosperity of the country in South Africa, and the fact has 
been admitted repeatedly. Under the circumstances, therefore, a boycott of 
the Indians, as suggested by the Chamber, would only mean that the Indians 
are more sinned against than sinning. And this boycott against Indians, in 
spite of the fact of restricted immigration and system of indentured labour 
through which the planters can extract as much out of the Indian coolies as 
is possible! What has the Chamber to say if the Indians in India were to 
declare a similar boycott against their kith and kin to whom the gates of India 
are kept open for all the twenty-four hours of the day and night and who, in 
spite of their superior position here, are the greatest sinners in the manner 
Ee which is held culpable in the case of Indians in South Africa? How would 
iF ae the: Chamber feel, how would it take such conduct and policy, if it is followed 
ni up by the Indian people against the ‘Huropeans in India ? Lancashire at 
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least could not tolerate the Indian fextile rival even in the Indian uiarket and 


forced the Home Government .tolevy an excise duty. on cotton fabrics manu- 


factured in India. - However, we need not judge the Krugersdorp Chamber by 
the standard of Lancashire ;. and. we would, therefore, like to be illuminated 
on the point by the Chamber.”” 


16. His Excellency Sir George Clarke at the opening ceremony of the 
Bee Sirdar Dastur Noshervan Girls’ High School 
Comments on His Excel- declared that education can be disseminated with- 
lency the Governor’s oyt making it frée and compulsory. Tho data 


speech at the opening of taken for arriving at this conclusion is the increas- 
the, Noshervan Girls 


High School at Poona ing number of boys and girls attending schools at 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), Poona. ‘The number of school-going children is 
19th Aug. admittedly on the increase in Poona, but if His 


Excellency had examined statistics about children 
attending schools and those not attending them on account of the poverty 
or apathy of their parents, a sad state of affairs would have been disclosed 
even at Poona, in spite of the large number of free studentships in the aided 
schools there. ‘The backward classes have remained indifferent to the 
benefits of education and they afford a strong argument in favour of making 
primary education, both free and compulsory, a step without which India cannot 
hope to keep abreast of the times. It is a matter of great surprise that His 
Excellency should expect the backward classes in a country like India to 
become alive to the necessity of education of their own accord and without 
compulsion. 


“17. “The Honourable Mr. Subba Rau did well to reprint in pamphlet 
form the paper which formed the basis of his speech 
Comments onthe inthe Imperial Legislative Council on 17th March 
Honourable Mr. Subba last. This paper is a careful and accurate history 
oe ey a re Public of the whole question of the employment of Indians 
Parsi (33) a Aug in the public service. Many arguments have been 
Eng. cols. — : ” urged against disturbing the present balance of 
power. ....... An infinite amount of ingenuity has 
been expended in finding reasons why Indians should not occupy any 
considerable number of the higher Government posts. The peculiarity of the 
whole thing is that these have never been the official reasons. From time to 
time Government has repeated in various forms~ Lord Macaulay’s ‘ wise, 
benevolent and noble clause’ of 1833, enacting that there should hencefcrth 
be no such thing as racial disqualification. Notwithstanding all good 
resolutions, however, the progress, thcugh real, has been slow, and 
Government cannot escape the charge of having kept liberality as a 
Sunday garment, and exclusiveness as a workaday sult.......... | Knglish 
administrators have never denied the existence of Indians capable and 
worthy of filling the highest posts, but huve enlarged on the difficulty of 
finding them. They object to competitive examinations in India as effectual 
in discovering men of proper capacity and attribute the success of 
the system in England to a different environment and upbringing: which 
means one of two things—either tbat the system of education given to India 
is practically useless, or that Englishmen have a constitutional fitness and 
only need to be weeded out, while Indians havs a constitutional unfitness. 
Put thus, an English statesman would not care to undertake the thesis. There 
are critics who say that though open competition for the Anglo-Indian service 
has proved successful, the old system of nomination wag quite as good, if not 
better. The nomination system was tried in India from 1879 to 1889, and 
then abandoned as affording no guarantee of the fitness of the nominees. This, 
by some strange perversion, is often quoted as a proof of Indian unfitness, 
while, in reality, it was a failure in statesmanship, which has always included 
as an “essential quality the capacity to choose men.” 


18. We wouldstrongly recommend to the Bombay Government the 
method adopted by the Bengal Government of 

Bombay Government making appointments to the Provincial Civil Service 
should consult the Univer- on the strength of the recommendations of the 


sity in making appoint- (alcatta University Syndicate. For reasons best 


| pe to the Provincial’ ;nown to themselves the Bombay Government have 


Dnydn Prakdsh (40), bolished the competitive examination for the 
18th Aug. ee Provincial Civil Service and have substituted nomi- 
| nation in its stead. Members of the Indian Civil 


Pe Sie. 


we _ ‘appO nted fitter’ result of the pisnpatittee. examinations hav 
4 elves capable: officers: and: eahiitdsisstore ‘and we fail to ander> 
Band’why t 1¢ Boi ombay Government did not: like. the: system... Should the 
eg ot 35 as b: es Be oO val Eeean hot ‘ete their. ‘way to’ re-establishing the competitive 
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“We are ‘ortaily thankful to the Beatetaty of State for throwing 
one more post of District Judge for Sub-Judges 

* Dissatisfaction at the in this Presidency, but we fail to understand 
withdrawal of the High the reasons that led him to withdraw the High 
re. > eg hee grace pan from Court Registrarship from the Provincial — Civil 
bee Dnydn Prakish (40) Service. ‘he prospects of the Sub-Judges have 
15th Aug. ’ not been materially improved by the change and we 
would very much wish that some more posts of 

District Judges be thrown open to them in appreciation of the valuable 


services they have been rendering. 


20. A Shevgaon (Ahmednagar) correspondent writes to the Shetkari :— 
7 sie Some of the clerks employed in the local Court were 
. : _ Alleged dismissal of & sent to Ahmednagar to make their declaration of 
} clerk in the Ahmednagar jovajty in the presence of the District Judge before 


| _ District for failing to : r; 
4 ialim the District Judge. being confirmed in service. The behaviour of one 


Shetkari (122), 6th Aug. Of these was found to be rude by the District Judge 

| who ordered him to be dismissed from service. We 

now learn that the cause of the clerk’s dismissal was that the District Judge 

having not noticed his salam thought him wanting in manners. Beit as it 

may, the cause is too trifling for dismissing a clerk, and giving undue import- 
ance to the incident might lead to misunderstanding among the people. 


a) 21. In regard to the measures to be adopted with a view to averting 
q the effects of the threatened drought in some parts of 
i aiidabiceed sthua. the country we are gratified to note the steps the 
a Sige rv country. British Government as well as several of the Native 
" Bombay Samdchdr (65), States likely to be affected have already taken. In 
a 18th Aug.; Jdm-e-Jam- some quarters creditable foresight has been evinced 
| shed (28), 14th Aug.; in opening test works for the relief of distress. 
Sdnj Vartaman (36), 14th All this augars well, and we need hardly assure 
and 18th Aug.; Akhbdr-e- the authorities that this great solicitude on their 
ith hog. (GE), 0tm and part will prove a blessing to the mass of indigent 
people. In times of drought the question of afford- 
ing relief to the agriculturists as well as to their 
valuable cattle occupies the foremost place. Realising this need Govern- 
ae ment have already issued orders for the supply of fodder to the agricul- 
ih turists in the afiectea areas and for this the people cannot be too 
i crateful. At the same time we would ask Government to facilitate the raising 
of fodder by means of well-water and to sink more wells in the distressed 
area. While acknowledging with satisfaction the preparedness of the authori- 
ties to meet the danger, it would not be improper to request them to convene 
a special meeting of the Legislative Council at an early date. Such an act 
while redounding to the credit of Government would enable them to be in 
touch with popular views. In this connection it is needless to say that 
Famine Commissions have pressingly recommended the utilisation of the 
services of Indian leaders in the matter of relief arrangements. [In conclusion 
the paper appeals to the Honourable Mr. Goculdas K. Parekh and other Honour- 
able members from Gujarat to avail themselves of their right of moving resolu- 
tions and to submit a representation under the Council Regulations to Govern- 
ment requesting them to convene a Council meeting for the discussion of the 
situation occasioned by the failure of the monsoon. The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
s - mekes a fervent appeal to the well-to-do in the Presidency to organise commit- 
- tees and sub-committees in various towns and so take the necessary steps 
te for the protection and preservation of the valuable live stock which has begun 
to feel the pinch of famine already. The Sdm Vartamdn trusts that Gov- 
ernment as well as the people will eave no stone unturned to protect agricul- 
ees tural cattle and exhorts the various sections of the Hindu community, 
Boe . specially the Jains and the Vaishnavas, to organise public funds on a huge 
eee pose yah the — It also — a “ey that the Committee formed 


o 


to make arrangements for the Royal visit will curtail its programme and 
devote the saving thus caused towards the alleviation of the sufferings of the 
agricultural cattle of the province—a course which, it trusts, would gladden the 
hearts of Their Majesties more than anything else. Ina further issue the paper, 
lays great stress upon the necassity of appointing a Famine Commissioner to 
organise the operations on a uniform scale commensurate with the needs of the 
hour, and wishes that besides taking the necessary measures to carry fodder 


to the affected districts, non-official agencyshould be requisitioned in every — 


province so that the distress may be effectively alleviated and the confidence 
of the famine-stricken assured. The «khbdr-e-Souddgar writes in a hopeful 

strain and expresses its confidence in the ability of the authorities to face the 
alarming situation in all its details. | 


22. The monsoon has failed and dire famine is threatening the greater 
part of the country. Gujarat and. Kathiawar are 


the worst off in this respect. Already there is great 


Praja Bandhu (34), 13th gearcity of fodder and the peasantry have to feed 
rh Arya Prakdsh (20), their cattle with the leaves of trees. Just as the real 
th <Aug.; Kathiawar , 
and Mahi Kdntha Gazette Wealth of the country is agriculture, even so are 
(69), 13th Aug. cattle the real wealth of the agriculturist. The Col- 
lector of Ahmedabad kas begun to take various steps 
to assist the rayat and while commending them, we 
hope that similar liberality in helping the rayats will be shown in the more critical 
monthsto come. Atthe same time, it is the duty of the well-to-do people to 
come forward to help them and tothrow open the Panjrdpols to the cattle of the 
poorer classes. The experience of the famine of Samvat 1956 is still fresh, 
and with a second famine threatening us within the short space of twelve years, 
we are afraid there will be great loss of life and property. ‘The export of 
grain, too, unless checked, will aggravate the evil. It is at such moments 
that the necessity of export duties and of a system of canals is felt. [The 
Arya Prakdsh writes :—This is the first time when we have the unfortunate 
experience of two or three famines within a decade. Government should, 
therefore, decide beforehand the steps to be taken to meet the situation. It 
is necessary to construct speedily a network of canals in the country. The 
export of food-stuffs should ‘also be checked, if not stopped altogether. The 
Kathidwar and Mahi Kantha Gazette suggests that relief works should be 
opened in every village and not at central spots as was done in the last 
famine, as that entails on the rayats the trouble of leaving their villages and 
gives rise to cholera and other epidemics owing to overcrowding. ‘I'he paper 
thinks that wells should be sunk in the villages. | 


23. On Darabsha sorabji Mistri writes to the Jdém-e-Jamshe? :—In 
connection with Messrs. Meakin & Co.’s application 
Objection to a whole- for opening a wholesale liquor-shop at Mahamadi 
sale liquor-shop being Mahal, Dhobi Talao, it is necessary to state that in 
amen at Dhobi Talao Glose proximity to the above place there are at 
( Ly ig ORE (ag), Present two foreign liquor-shops and several Indian 
16th Aug. ' shops. In view of the recent increase in license fees, 
imposition of time limit and the cancellation of 
several licenses, we hope that Government will refuse permission to the 
applicant. I draw the attention of the Bombay Temperance Society and the 
Wine Merchants’ Association to the above fact in the hope that they also 
will move in the matter at an early date. 


24. According to the rules of the Excise Department, liquor-shops are 

not to be opened either on a thoroughfare or in the 

Only one:liquor-shop 1s yicinity of a place of worship. On the score of these 
panes - soar: with rules, a complaint was made about three liquor-shops 
“ pig Sh (120), 16th situated at the Mandai, Machi and Malhar Peth 
Aug. f (Satara). Asaresult of the complaint, the liquor- 
shop at Machi which was away from the town has been 

removed to the heart of the town and placed just near a temple in the midst 
of a non-drinking population. This is likely to cause much trouble to the 


neighbourhood. As regards the other shops they are where they were formerly. 
con 529-—6 
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eG ae 4 G9. | ament Mr. McCallum Soot aieea shee aliealien of prisoners’ 

Be yeahe (el %i Ot confessions in India and the rules governing them. 

a ‘ Contiaions: rade: by The experiences of the past three or four years should 

prisoners. to. the Police have made it perfectly clear to the authorities that 

ones.” be admitted as. th, practice of allowing the Police.to record con; 

Pérsi (33), 20th Aug., fessions is highly unsatisfactory and needs 

: Eng. cols. alteration. The Police would be very. extraordinary 

: : men if they did not succumb to the temptation 

of making the most of a confession. Sometimes they. have the best of 

reasons for believing a prisoner to be guilty or to possess some guilty know- 

ledge. But there is « vast difference between this and proving their certainty 

according to the tests demanded by the law. On the one hand lies credit 

and promotion; on the other, ixfinite trouble, dissatisfaction, and possibly 

@ reprimand, ‘The only possible way to prevent an improper zeal for 

recording confessions is to disallow them altogether. Such a course would 

} mean the escape of a few culprits who under the present system are convicted, 
ie but the credit of the Police is worth this sacrifice.”’ 
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n| ... 26. “It was a case which, however its importance may be belittled by a 
a -Commentsonthedecision Certain section of the Press now, was watched with 
in the Midnapur Damage eager interest all over India, as some big problems 
i Suit. underlie it.......... We know that there are sugges- 
iv _ Oriental Review (12), tions to the effect that the case bears only a local 
i 16th Aug. importance. We think otherwise. It concerns 
Mt vitally the Executive Department. We confess that charges against the 
: Police are sometimes exaggerated ; we appreciate the difficulties under which 
they have to work, but at the same time we must say, as the Police Commis- 
sion under the presidentship of Sir Andrew Fraser said, that the Police of 
this country require a good deal of reformation and change. Members of the 
House of Commons sometimes display their cclossal ignorance of Indian 
affairs, but we doubt whether greater ignoracce was displayed than a 
member’s asking recently in connection with the Midnapur Damage Suit 
and the recent outrages whether the Government wculd see the nec:ssity of 
employing moré Anvlo-Indians in the Railway and Telegraph Departments. 
We think the Anglo-Indians are employed to the fullest capacity in those, but 
we are at a loss to understand what is the connection between Police reform 
and this suggestion. We hope the Government will bear in mind Mr. Mon- 
tagu’3 bold statement about the so-called prestige and set themselves to work 
out the Police reform. As to Mr. Fletcher’s judgment, bold, candid and just 
as if is, it upholds the noblest traditions of British justice ‘and will raise the 
value of High Couris of Justice in the estimation of the people.” 


*27. “The judgment of Mr. Justice Fletcher in the Midnapur Damage 

wae re Suit has given widespread satisfaction throughout 
hod’ Bok iat me the country and will still further strengthen public 
q confidence in the strictness, integrity and impartiality 

of British justice. While the Bengal Police has not, during the past few 
years, given much evidence of its efficiency and straightforward dealing, the 
Calcutta High Court has conspicuously maintained a high level of ‘inde- 
- pendence and justice. Some time ago the London YZmes made a silly and 
discreditable attack upon that High Court for its alleged weakness and 
hostility to the Police; but Mr. Justice Fletcher's judgment in the Midnapur 
Damage Suit and the reports of some other cases that have been published 
leave no doubt in one’s mind as regards the methods at times employed 
by the Police in Bengal........... It is astonishing to recall the fact that 
ths defendants in the present case had been singled out by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for inclusion in the Honours List a year and a half ago when 
they had cut by no means & creditable figure in the first. bidpepur case. It 
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i no. legs. .sunprising to; know: that, theiz.pro; 
day next.to: that: onwhich:;Mr--duatice.Fletcher’s judgment was delivered. 
We are now: ‘told: that. the, promotions nad. 4 nothing to do with the: judgment 
oF the damage suit.” 


28. One should read the. history of the Midnapur case if he wants to 
| _....... know how the Police arrast and humiliate the inno- 
Ravers (109), 15th Aug. cent and how they ilktreat them in order to extort 
confessions. He may also peruse it if he wants to 
realise how the rayats are likely to be subjected to terrible tyranny when 
superior Kuropean officers become puppets of the Police. [The paper then 
gives the incidents of the Midnapur case and refers to the terms of Justice 
Fletcher's judgment.}| The complainant Peary Mohun is an aged man of 
68 years of age and he is not rich. If Mr. K. B. Dutt had not helped in the 
cause of justice, it is a question whether his case would have been represented 
before the Court properly. But Mr. Weston and others were defended at 
Government expense and Messrs. Norton and Kenrick were their Counsel. 
Justice Fletcher has clearly found that Moulvie Haq and Lil Mohun were 
guilty of collecting false evidence and tutoring witnesses and inducing the 
son to confess by arresting the father. Mr. Weston’s good faith is not 
questioned, but it was held that he blindly followed the two Police officers. 
Though innocent men nad been harassed owing to the honest blunder of 
Mr. Weston and though justice had been trampled under foot disregarding 
the safety, honour and independence of rayats, it was announced within 
twenty-four hours of the judgment of Mr. Justice Fletcher that an appeal 
would be preferred. Promotions of the officers concerned were also gazetted. 
‘It is the declared opinion of a Judge of the Calcutta High Court that. these 
officers should be punished for their negligence. We hope that Government 
will issue proper orders in the matter and will not allow a prejudice to be 
created that they support Police officers who torture the innocent and trust 
informers and superior officers who are tools in the hands of the Police. 


29. <A gratifying feature of the Midnapur Damage Suit is that the 
Indu - Peakdsh (42 uprightness of British justice has been vindicated 
16th la one as by Mr. Justice Fletcher. ‘'’he case has made it clear 
: how the crafty underlings of the Police Department 
abuse the confidence of their superiors and harass innocent people without 
being brought to book. Many a man must be silently suffering untold hardships 
at the hands of the Police without any chance of redress, and the satisfactory 
decision of Justice Fletcher, we hope, will be availed of by Lords Crewe and 
Hardinge to check the abuses of the Police. It is needless to say that British 
prestige has gained and not lost anything by the ei justice dealt out by 
Mr. Justice Fletcher. 


30. “ The report of the Inspector-General of Police, Bombay Presidency, 
including Sind and Railways, is published for 1909— 

Comments on theBom- * somewhat remote period. Mr. Kennedy mentions 
bay Presidency Police that the material for writing the report was not 


Report for the year 1909. complete till July 9th, 1910, on which date the Com- 


Sind Gazette (16), 7th missioner’s review of the Sind Report was received ; 
Aug. . but this leaves a delay of 12 months to be accounted 
for. ......... The year 1909 is dead and gone, and 
much has been done since then to increase the efficiency of the Police as well 
as other services. That year with all its happenings has become of much less 
consequence to us than it was 12 months ago, and the Police report which we 
should have read with interest if it had been issued within three months of 
the date prescribed for the completion and collection of material can now 
scarcely be regarded as news. In the year under review, Sind is credited with 
having contributed in a marked way to the ceneral rise in the number of more 
serious offences throughout the Presidency. Ws do not believe that this 
feature has been maintained, though we may believe that the known efficiency 
of our Police services in Sind has had good effect in bringirg offences to 
light which would otherwise have passed unrecorded.” 
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Ea i Cee ‘competition in shooting with smooth-bore muskets might be of interest. One 
- jtem in the Governmenit Resolution appended catches the eye. - It ascribes the 

lar 8 ‘number of punishments to the large number of young constables in the 
force. “That was long ago. They are older inen now; let us hope they know 
better.” ‘Speaking seriously, a report of this age is not worth the trouble of 


printing.” 


a $2. The increase in the number of criminal offences in the year L909 
(a 6 is accounted for in the Police Report by the new 
ee Dnydn Prakdsh (40), method of registering offences. ‘I'he new method 
ith Aug. | may be partly responsible for the said increase, but 

‘it certainly does not redound to the credit or effici- 
ency of the Police which is being maintained atso much expense. We hope 
the Police will take special: care not to abuse the powers of demanding 
security for good behaviour from those likely to commit offences. We also 
wish that in view of the spread of education amongst the hill tribes the 
restrictions placed on their movements will not be strictly enforced as it will very 
likely give rise to discontent among them. The Police would do well not to 
look upon them with as much suspicion as before. A regrettable feature 
of the report is that false informers have not received their due. False 
information may be partly due to private malice, but proof is not wanting 
to show that it is very often engineered by the Police. No more unsatis- 
factory state of things could be imagined than that. 95 per cent. of the 
offences have remained undetected during the year under report. Should 
educated men be employed in the lower grades of the Police service offences 
| will be detected in a more satisfactory manner. We hope Government will 

i] institute an inquiry into the increasing percentage of undetected offences. 
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*33. A correspondent writes in the Mahrdtta about the Vydsantol 
procession :—" ‘I'he occasion for the revival of the 

4 Alleged attempt to procession was when the Lingd4yat Swami of Chital- 
\; celebrate the prohibited quroe visited the town of Athni for the second time 
: a ae oop, last year. The Government of His Excellency Sir. 
Aug. George Clarke after full inquiry into the matter and 
after receiving an influential Lingayat deputation 

were pleased to put the final seal upon.this controversial procession. 
The Lingayat Swami and the other Lingayats were discomfited. When the 
matter was before Government, awaiting final disposal, and ata time when 
the Government had temporarily stayed: the procession (pending final 
disposal), the Swami of Chitaldurg went to Yadwad, an out-of-the-way station 
quite out of reach of railway and telegraph, and there attempted to parade 
the insulting Vydsantol. The non-Lingayats of the place at once sought the 
aid of the District Magistrate, who was pleased to prohibit the procession. 
Some days after, Government issued their final decision in the matter. 
The Lingdyat high priest concerned must certainly have been aware of the 
HE prohibition issued by Government. Nevertheless we hear that the Lingdyats 
e of Yadwad, and at their head the said Swami, about « fortnight ago, made a 
| second attempt to parade the Vydsantol despite the Government Resolution. 
Hi We do not know whether Government’s decision was communicated to the 
a Swami and to the Lingdyats of Yadwad. If it was not, then certainly it is a 
grave dereliction of duty on the part of the officer whose duty it was to com- 
municate. If, on the other hand, the decision was communicated and in spite 
of the communication an attempt was made to disregard the Government 
Resolution, then there was undoubtedly a very gross disobedience of an order 
duly promulgated ; and such disobedience would have to be met with severe 
‘punishment. Whatever that may be, there seems to be some laxity somewhere. 
The non-Lingayats of Yadwad had, we are told on good authority, as soon 
as they came to know of the intention of the Yadwad Lingayats and the 
Swami, wired to the District Magistrate and to the Superintendent of Police 
to take steps to stop the procession ; but we do not know why timely steps 


25 
were not, taken: or why: the stop s taken proved unavailing. Anyhow, there was 

anvattempt ‘at parading the Vydsantol at Yadwad and we are also informed 
that a riot-took place in consequence of the attempt. We-do not know, when 
once Government have in all solemnity stopped the .procession, why such 
gttempts.should not be nipped in the bud and the recalcitrants visited with 
severe chastisement. The allegation of the non-Lingayats of Yadwad is that 
scope was afforded.to the attempt by the fact that the Patil of the village is ‘a 
Lingayat, that the Naik of the Police post there is a Lingayat, that the Sub- 
Inspector is also a Lingayat, and, to top all, the Sub-Divisional officer is also a 
Lingayat and a staunch one too. How far these facts are responsible for the 
attempt, it is for Government to see.”’ 


34. The Indu Prakash publishes a letter threatening it with Court 
‘proceedings for its protest against the alleged obscene | 
Alleged obscene charac- character of a Marathi play being staged in Bombay 
- of a Marathi play (vide Weekly Report No. 31, paragraph 41) and 
eing staged in Bombay. eo es 
Indu Prakdsh (42), writes :—" We should indeed very much like it if the 
8th Aug., Eng. cols. threatened proceedings, civil and criminal, are taken, 
for we will then have an opportunity not only to t-st 
and firmly establish the right of the press to strongly protest against the 
degradation of the stage by this new nuisance of a crop of Sangit dramatic 
authors of depraved tastes, but also to see whether by a public procedure like 
a suit in a Court of law, Government may not be induced to order the Police 
to keep a strict eye on the Indian stage and prevent the presentation thereon 
of profanities and obscenities, absolutely and grossly violating the moral 
conscience of the thinking public es ieens Marathi dramas dealing with such 
themes as the doings of deities and great saints had hitherto been generally 
free from gross profanations. But this has been changed with a vengeance 
by the drama under criticism—the Shri Pundlik of the Shri Laxmi Prasadik 
E iccransews The evil of profanation has grown up and even men of educa- 
tion have been sinning abettors in the matter. {Here the paper gives 
instances of alleged profanations from certain Marathi and Gujarati dramas.| 
We suppose we have given enough to show how outrageously have the 
present day Sangit versifiers and Managers degraded the drama and hurled 
it down from the lofty pedestal on which it was kept by our ideal Sanskrit 
poets. In Shakuntala, the love-sick Dushyanta is not even allowed to kiss on 
the stage his beloved and pining Shakuntala. Oh the fall from this ideal !!! 
And yet grievous it is to observe that not only the illiterate masses but also 
gentlemen witness and delight in witnessing again and again these plays of 
outraged decency and take their women and children with them.” 


80. We are informed that powder is being prepared stealthily for fire- 

? works in Belgaum, and the Police had better inquire 
Complaint about the jnto the matter. We should also like to bring to the 
Sk a public notice of the authorities that squibs are fired in the 
Belgaum Samdchdr (91), public streets without any consideration for public 
14th Aug. safety and to suggest that adequate steps may be 


taken to stop the nuisance. 


36. The holy Ganpati festival gwas converted into one of an obnoxious 
character, and foul abuse was the rule of the day 
Alleged change for the under the name of religion. Any man with a grain of 


ee in the Ganpati sense in him will admit that this questionable festival 
~ Chikitsak (95), 9th Aug. exercised a mischievous influence on raw youths. 


People were anxious as to what all this would lead to. 
But we are happy to note that the promoters of the festival have realised their 
mistakes in the course of the last year or two. Nobody will have any occasion 
to take any objection to the festival if it is celebrated strictly as a religious 
one. The festival is attaining a » mild character in Beigatin as in other 


places. 
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mba Ban dole ae Jregses ftéelf atutified at the appointment 
oo ee “by ‘the’ ombay Piece Goods: Merchants’ Association 

>. *"The Bombay “Piece of a small committee to draft a ‘representation to 
—  roods Merchants" Assoc: “Government supporting the latter “in: their endea- 
vours to put a stop to gambling on the turf. It 
Rae? remarks that by adopting the representation with 
cae of te (65), due promptness the Association would be doing 
17th ‘Aug.; Jdm-e-Jam- ® service at once to Government and to the Indian 
shed 8), 16th Aug. merchants. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed also writes in ‘a 
| similar strain. | 


88. “ We shall not advocate any particular person’s or party’s views or 
wishes, but shall, without fear of the ruler or the 
The future policy of the ruled, give our unprejudiced and unselfish views 
Bl Star of rey wis oy gens’ upon all matters, political, social, religious, educa- 
nS chee. of India (lia), 9th tional, industrial and commercial, and shall cry 
ik louder and louder for the redress of any grievance, 
correction of a drawback, anda necessity of reform where needed.......... 
‘We do not believe in quarrels, squabbles and scuffles nor do we believe in 
long leaders and seditious preachings. Our journal has not been started 
with a view to foment racial hatred. We believe in salvation through 
social reforms. Political and social reforms always go hand in hand. We 
might still go further and say social reform is politics and politics is another 
name for the art of government.” 
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89. Insome cases Collectors’ Durbars have been held not only at the 
District towns but also in the talukas. But in other 
Suggestions for Collec- Districts not a single Durbar has been up till now 
beer 28 rag 129. ie, eld. It is apparent from this that the holding of 
ve Pescig Tradtt P are (42) these Durbars is left to the discretion of the Collecior. 
1 Oth Ang. ’ As regards the Durbars that have already \been held 
il it does not appear that much good has resulted from 
the questions asked by the popular leaders. ‘lo make these Durbars useful 
it would be better, we think, if the questions that are asked by the members 
ata previous meeting, or which require time and consideration, be answered 
at the subsequent meeting, of the Duroar. Government: also should kindly 
supply all the information the members of the Durbars might require. 
The members on their part should show greater interest and co-operation for 
pe: the success of their meetings. [The Indu Prakdsh also makes similar sugges- 
tions. It further writes that district officers while on tour should make it a 
point to see the men of light and leading of the various places they visit and 
take them into confidence regarding any public movement that may be going 

on instead of relying on Police reports for information. | 
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40. “In spite of strong protests fallow-forfeited numbers in the Hyder- 
abad District are not being given back to the 
: . Alleged hardships result-  orjoinal owners except on a temporary tenure of 5 years 
a | ing from the enforcement at most; and even the order that numbers forfeited 10 
Mt of the Fallow Rules in Sind. vice tia dike of We Piali's Oleanl 
ie Sind Journal (17), 10th years or more bverore the da C O Tr. ral Ss Ulrcular 
a Aug. must be treated as na-kabooli, continues in full force 
ihe vseeeeee+ Uherefusal to restore fallow-forfeited numbers 
Hh : goes directly against the Fallow Rules Circular of the Commissioner in Sind. 
Hi That circular recognises, both expressly and impliedly, the right of the 
Ai) original occupant to take up his numbers again on fulfilment of certain condi- 
ie tions. The practice which has obtained all over Sind for vears and years is 
aa also in accord with that principle. In some rare cases, indeed, the fallow- 
a forfeited numbers are given away to others than those whe forfeited them, but 
Bo they are cases in which the Zamindar is found to be worthy of punishment 
mi | on accourt of misconduct, habitual neglect or some such other cause, The 
ae circular nowhere contemplates ‘forfeited’ numbers being withheld on an 
extensive scale and as a general rule......... In fact its whole tenor as well 
48 its underlying principle is for giving back the numbers to those who have 


~ 


QT 


ulira vires, and we are sure if a case is taken to court. the decision will be 
against the order. Then consider how arbitrary, inconsistent and anamolous 
the order is in itself. If aman pays the assessment on the number in the 
5th year of non-cultivation the number remains his as long as he chooses to 
retain it. But if he omits to do this or happens, for one reason or other, to 
fail in it, then woe to him for ever and for aye! Obviously, the fact that it 


is in the power of the Zamindar to keep the number on bis khdéa in perpetuity - 


by paying the year’s assessment on it is an indubitable recognition of his 


inalienable title and ownership ; and how can the mere accident of the assess- 


ment not being paid in radically alter and destroy the man’s right, when, be 
it borne in mind, the rules clearly provide that the number can be taken 
back by him at any future time on payment of the arrears of assessment plus 
the usual yearly assessment for cultivation. But why, in the name of all that 


is just and fair and of good repute, apply the new and sudden order to old 


forfeitures ? Have not the Zamindars who forfeited numbers before Mr. Pratt’s 
circular every reason to complain that they have been taken unawares, that the 
Government have broken faith with them inasmuch as no previous intimation 
was given to them thatthe understanding on which tney allowed the num- 
bers to lapse temporarily to Government would be completely altered and 
they would be dispossessed for relying on the pledges, explicit as well as 
implicit, contained inthe Fallow Rules? Had it been possible to contem- 
plate the possibility of a sudden subversion of the statws quo, most, if not 
all, the Zamindars would have taken care to give the 5th year assessment 
and retain their fallow numbers...... .... Of course, we are aware of the 
reason given in support of the arbitrary overriding of a part only of the 
Fallow Rules, that part in fact which is in favour of the rights of the Zamin- 
dars. The Rohri-Hyderabad Canal Project is before Government and if it 
is sanctioned, as if is likely to be, the iands lying about it will be greatly 
appreciated in value; and why—it i is arguecd—should the benefit of such appre- 
ciation go to the Zamindar who did nothing to earn it, instead of to the 
Government which is going to spend huge sums of money on the project ? 
It is conveniently forgotten that the Government will be well repaid by the 
larger assessment which it will derive from the tract watered by the projected 
canal. As for the increase in value itis hardly seemly to grudge it to the 
Zamindars. Such ‘flukes’ of good fortune occur everywhere and always 
and cannot be helped.......... It is not only in the interests of the Zamindars 
concerned that we are appealing to the local authorities in the manner we 
have done. It is equally in the interests of Government whose stability and 
popularity depend so much upon its reputation for just and honest dealing.” 


414. “On this side—we mean in Upper Sind—one or two Talukas in 
some cases when a large town is included therein, 

Alleged undermanning or 6 or 6 Talukas where smaller towns are included, 
2 eg Judicial service IN form g Civil Sub-Division for trying civil suits. The 
were jurisdiction of the Sub-Judge of Kotri, holding court 
mma 0): Fh AM . Kotri or on circuits, saci to 3 deieiiiin Divi- 
| sions or 1l Talukas—an extent of land which it is 
hard to imagine can be included within one court’s jurisdiction. These 
divisions are not at al! traversed by railway. ‘The divisions extend to 60 or 
70 miles inwards from a railway station, and to attend a simple hearing miles 
after miles have to be travelled to reach the court. The people of Sind have 
hitherto suffered in silence, but their patience was tired and the last straw was 
added to their back, when the Sub-Judge was drawn away to work 2 months 
at Karachi for the Judge of the Court of Small Causes. The present judge 
of that court is a European. Mr. Wadhumal has acted as a judge of that 
court with credit to himself and the department. No need was felt then 
for assistance. None can doubt that the minimum number of judges in 
these three divisions ought to be at least two, One can hold court at Tatta, 


Eng. cols. 


another at Kotri. A First Class Sub-J udge to assist the Small Causes Court 


and dispose of the District Court work in Karachi will be a sensible addition. 
The Local Government should carefully consider the question and not. send 
back a stereotyped printed answer ‘see no reason to interfere ’*.’ 


‘forfested* them. Mr. Pratt’s order, therefore, is without legal basis and 


if ce a ‘this ‘into: ert alle sorts of catae- 
nd ee - venclt ‘@atastrophes as even ‘the -fantastic 
, in ofRdgar Allan Poe-could never have imagined— 
atte predieted. ‘We are:told that the “Hindu society 
, Rng cols. ‘7a doomed hereafter, that‘we are fallen on very hard 
i ayo a SA \ ~ times, that-after: the passing of the Bill there would 

tale 8 ‘place: a divorce in every alternate Hindu house if not. in every one of 
. them + that‘in fact there was: nothing but red ruin in store for the sacred 

“Hindu ‘society. But nobody need ‘be frightened out of his wits by the 

‘vociferations or the ink-slinging of these hysteric and convulsivo prophets. 
“Phe foundations of the hoary Hindu society are too deep and too strong to 
‘be disturbed by a few marriages between people belonging to different castes 
‘or creeds or faiths. If anything does happen at all as the result of the 
gai of the Bill in question, it will help to strengthen those foundations 
“by keeping within the pale of Hinduism people who would otherwise be 
compelied to desert it against their conscience.” 


43. ‘The only important change, which Mr. Basu’s Bill seeks to intro- 
duce in the old Act, is the removal of the necessity 

Subodh Patrika (44), Of declaring a repudiation of Hinduis:», Muham- 

| 6th Aug., Eng. cols. madanism, &c. This declaration has been felt to be 
ve. aneediess and unnatural impediment to inter- 
Hh marriages between different castes and races. The various imaginary evils, 
which some people, now playing the réle of champions of orthodoxy, are dis- 

al | covering in the Bill, may as well be found in the present Act. All their 
Hh plausible objections may as well be urged against the existing legislation. 
ee And it 1s a sad mistake to bring them against a Bill which only seeks to 

: amend the old’Act in one important respect above referred to. ‘Whether 
the new Bill is passed or not, if the spirit of nationality gathers sufficient 
force, intermarriages will of necessity be the order of the day, the parties 
Ee ’ making the obnoxious declaration as a mere technical formula enforced by 
: the paramount power of the State. But che great significance that attaches 
to the passing of Mr. Basu’s Bill is that its enactment, will be.an un- 

equivocal] declaration of the readiness of the people to follow the ideal of 
nationality and all that it involves. It will put a seal on the new spirit and 

ee! assure its steady growth. But the situation at present is critical. We are at 
the parting of ways. The new spirit has not still struck a deep root in the 

public mind and the question, whether the great change produced by the 

‘lone and laborious work of the past generation is to become permanent, will 

depend on the agitation over the Bill that will go on during the next few 

*  wonths. Hence it is greatly distressing to find people, who happen to have 

taken some part in our political and social activities, showing complete lack 

of imagination to appreciate the real importance of events in contemporary 

history. The appeal to the popular prejudices and the attempts to rouse 

sentiments of bigotry and fanaticism, to which these gentlemen are now 

resorting, are entirely suicidal and will effectively stop further political and 

social growth of the country. There is no knowing when the masses in their 

ignorance may be stirred by such short-sighted policy and the thoughtless 

tactics to which it is leading. ‘The revival of a narrow and begoted spirit, 

replacing the present desire to close the ranks and make a solid advance, 

will plunge the country in its former depressed condition. The caution, 

| therefore, which we hereby convey to those, who are now playing with fire to 

satisfy their caprice of the moment, will, we hope, not fall on deat ears.’ 


44. Commenting on the Parsi Association’s representation to Govern- 

Mdg kt poe ment re Mr. Basu’s Marriage Bill, the Kaiser-i-Hind 

| eran  , writes :— We find thatthe attitude of the mass, and 
; ie ee ae at especially the progressive and educated classes, of the 
| Parsi community, is one-of utter indifference. And we believe that that is the 
proper attitude. ‘We cannot see the necessity for the community of-taking any 
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step in connection with this Bill. Considering the present. condition of the 
community, we think it extremely inadvisable to memorialise. Government 
against it. The very body which has decided to send a. representation to 
Government opposing the Bill was not unanimous in adopting the represent- 
ation. Moreover there are no weighty reasons or arguments deserving of 
consideration in this representation. ‘There are certain matters included in it 
which are far from the truth and are not historical facts. As Sir Ndardyanrdo 
Chandavarkar said the cther day,‘it is a question of conscience. If 
Parsi wishes to marry outside his community, and at the same time to remain 
a Zoroastrian, then, in the words of the Honourable Judg , ‘ what right has 
the community to say to the Legislature: “ Prevent him from giving effect to 
his convictions and force him to do as we dictate ”.’ ? 


45. Mr.S! K. Danmle writes to the Kesarz :—It is strange that those who 
trample under foot our holy rites should seek 
Kesarz (109), 15th Aug. to have a free hand in our religion and society. 
Hindu Jaw does not recognize the children born of 
marriages contracted under the Special Marriages Act as legitimate. No 
~Hindu will contract marriages with such persons, who cannot claim that 
they are Hindus as their father and mother abjured Hinduism. But all 
this will be changed by the enactment of the Honourable Mr. Basu’s Bill. 
The issue of such marriages can safely claim to be Hindus and contract mar- 
riages with Hindus. In Act XXI of 1850 only inheritance is mentioned. No 
mention is made of the rights of survivorship, reversion and maintenance. Now 
all these rights including that of the life-interest of the widow will be available 
under the amendment. Hindu families will have to support widows whom they 
consider to be no better than kept women. Kept women will be elevated to the 
rank of wives under the amendment. The Bill also introduces divorce which 
is not desirable. It is said that the number of the Hindus will be reduced, if 
the amendment is not passed. Marriages under the Act of 1872 are insigni- 
ficant in number, outside Bergal. Besides, those who, being blinded by love, 
are readv to make false declarations that they are not Hindus, had better 
abjure Hinduism. Hinduism will not be destroyed by the defection of love- 
lorn and impatient youths. The Special Marriages Act should not be made 
applicable to Hindus. I note that the Parsis also have protested against it, 
and we need not try the experiment with the idle hope that poison may 
be turned into nectar. 


46. Lord Crewe’s reply to the influential deputation that waited on 
cali la him in support of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s 
Crewe’s reply to the depu- Kducation Bill is satisfactory on the whole and 
tation on behalf of the shows that the Secretary of State is ready to support 
Honcurable Mr. Gokhale’s as far as possible the demands of India for educa- 
Compulsory Education tion. In alluding to the state of the Indian Ex- 


rN pi i Lee chequer, he appears, however, to have forgotten that 
ombay Samachar 4, . eee : ae 
(65), 15th Aug. the Indian public is ready to make provision for 


the expenses of free and compulsory education. The 
provisions of the Bill in this respect will amply bear testimony to this. 
Although there is no more scope for fresh taxation in India the public are 
none the less ready to bear the additional necessary burden in this behalf, in 
view of the great benefits which would result from the introduction of free 
and compulsory education. It is surprising in the face of this to find 
Lord Crewe trying to interpret the public demand for cutting down public 
expenditure as far as possible as a demand that Government should bear the 
additional expenses entailed by the Bill. The supporters of the Bill should 
lose no time in removing this mistaken idea. 


47. It is evident from the reply Lord Crewe gave to the deputation that 
waited upon him at the India Office that fears 

Dnydn Prakdsh (40), re entertained in official quarters as to how money 
15th Aug. could be raised to meet the expenditure required 
3 to make education free and compulsory in India 
according to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Bill. In this connection it may 

_ be pointed out that the people who are urging the adoption of the Honourable 
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sot tem wh saveH Ghoveritthedit hake’ io We 


‘oet ng of money never stands ‘in their ' wig. 
ae ey “a e6 “a it mensé’ finaticial: loss they have ptt-a stop‘to the 
tree re 1 n’< pha “The varrying ‘out ‘of Mr. Gokhale’s meastre will not 
Pe ays “Jarge amounts all at once, and Government will surely be able to 
vision gradually for the money as it is needed. 


Education. 


+48. Commenting on Principal Bain’s letter in the Times of India on 

the new History course the Gujardt: writes :— 

Comments on the views ‘“ With the treatment that History has recently 

of Principal Bain (Deccan received at the hands of,the University anybody 

“nixtge sak = ashing may perhaps write anything about that subject and 

bay University. none so poor as to do it reverence. In case the 

Gujardti (24), 20th new course is adopted Mr. Bain threatens to dissuade 

Aug., Eng. cols. his students from taking up History. ‘Since the 

- retirement of Principal Selby the chair of Philosophy 

has been abolished at the Deccan College and there is no provision for the 

teaching of voluntary science. We may thus have the model Government 

College at Poona restricting its teaching to languages. We trust the 
Educational Department will be alive to its duty in the matter.” 


49. We have already commented on the ousting of English History from 
the B.A. Examination. We had formerly for B.A. 
f The new history course not only histories of India and Englani but also 
or the Intermediate Exa- Polit; 
Hi att a olitical Economy. But owing to Government 
Kesari (i09), 15th Aug. influence and the spirit of compromise, one by one 
all these subjects were deleted. It was moved the 
other day in the Senate that a period of Indian History and Administration 
of India should be prescribed for the Intermediate Examination. Principal 
D. G. Padhye moved an amendment that general history of India should be 
prescribed in addition to a special period. Messrs. Natrajan and Bhandarkar 
supported him, but the amendment was reiected. Histories of India written 
in English have given an undue prominence to the Moghul and British 
periods. The real history of India’s glory and strength can be best known by 
studying pre-Moghul or rather pre-Muhammadan periods. It is the misfor- 
tune of students and the Bombay University that the former were not allowed 


on the plea of burden of studies to have a bird’s eye view of the history ‘of 
India as a whole. 


*50. “ The University curriculum has been tampered with to the extent of 
being revolutionised.......... The old curriculum was 
PE irs Rage Belay moulded into shape by. men in whose educational 
af iat econe@"y attainments and experience we had implicit faith. 
Rast Goftdr (35), 20th he ground-work was laid out with care and fore- 
Aug., Eng. cols. thought, and a noble edifice was raised, the result of the 
combination of many thoughts and many minds........ 

But with cne fell sweep the best portion of the superstructure has been battered 
to pieces, and uncouth patch-work has been interpolated impairing proportion 
and harmony. Now, the latest proposal is to impart education through the 
vernaculars,—a good idea to outward appearance, but futile and impossible 
of adoption. The University curriculum is under the control and direction of 
a deliberative assembly. With its wings clipped by the University Act of 
Lord Curzon it has been reduced to the unenviable state of nonentity. All 
the same it isa body that has to be consulted on such questions as fall under its 
jurisdiction and every contemplated change has to be laid on its anvil.......... 
Secondary and primary education, on the other hand, is under the exclusive 
direction of one department, viz., that of the Director of Public Instruction. 
Any change which may be introduced in the school curriculum is therefore 
influenced to a considerable degree by the personal opinion of but a handful 
of individaals all trained up to official traditions, viz., the head of the 
Educa: ional Department or the head of the Government and the members 
his’ Council. Alterations of a’sweeping character and of a far-reaching 


Vernaculars as medium 
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‘effect . should therefore be sanctioned, as regards secondary education, 
with profound. care and caution; and acase for such cautious procedure 
has arisen in the new-fangled proposal from the present Director of Public 
Instruction to impart education in the schools through the vernaculars.......... 
Verily, as we think of it, quite mechanically does the poet’s censure rush to 
the mind,—* We call our fathers fools, so wise we grow; our wiser sons, 
no doubt, will think us so’.......... We do not know with what object in 
view the introduction of the vernaculars is advocated as the medium of 
instruction. If it is meant to improve the vernaculars and to cultivate a taste 
in the student for vernacular culture and literature, we say that, however 
good the motive, it is destined to turn outa failure. If it is meant that 
education imparted through the vernaculars would be more easily assimilated, 
our answer as to the contemplated results is again the same........... The 
scheme of Mr. Sharp’s recommendation does not take account of the fact that 
the standard of English in our schools is palpably low and that it needs to be 
considerably raised—an object which will not be served by his suggested 
adoption of the vernaculars as a medium of instruction. If Mr. Sharp’s 
proposal is accepted, the difficulty of imparting instruction in the vernacular 
in classes where the students speak different dialects will have to be con- 
sidered and overcome. ‘T’he more thought we devote to his proposal, the 
more are we convinced of its worthlessness as a useful and practical 
measure.” 
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o1. Commenting of the Government Press Note re enhancement of fees 
in High Schools, the Gujarati Punch writes :—‘‘ The 
Comments onthe Gov- Press Note says that the enhanced rates of fees in 


ernment Press Note 7e all the High Schools will come into operation from 
enhancement of fees in 


ee 
- ta ; 


iciaiinn: Gibaadie November next......... It is greatly to be regretted 
Guiardte Punch (26), that the Government have arrived at this decision, 
13th Aug., Eng. cols. which will mateyially interfere with the popularity 
of secondary education. The enhancement of fees 


even by the small half-a-rupee coin wil] hit hard the middle and the back- 
ward classes who are decidedly acknowledged to be very poor and consequently 
the increase will prejudicially affect the cause of education. Government 
are to be congratulated on making a provision of 10 per cent. free studentships. 
in the schools, half of which will go to the upper classes and the other half 
to the backward classes with the strictest circumspection that on no account a 
vacancy in the one class will be filled up by a candidate belonging to the other 
class. This line of demarcation is too rigid and too vague......... With due 
deterence to Government we say that the 10 per cent. free studentships 
will not be a sufficient relief to the class of people who will be affected by the 
enhanced fees. We hope that Government will not now restrict the numbers 
to be admitted in each High School inasmuch as increased accommodation will 
be provided from the increased receipts from fees and the amount Government 
have promised to spend on improvements.’ 


o2. ‘We are emphatically of opinion that the increases in feees, 
specially in the mofussil schools, are, on the whole, 
— Journal (17), 10th excessive and will injuriously affect the cause of 
- secondary education. In the first place it will be 
seen that the rate of increase in the mofussil is much higher than that 
sanctioned for Bombay. ‘This difference had already been foreshadowed in 
the Government Resolution issued in January last regarding the improvement 
of education, but we were not prepared for so much difference. No doubt 
Bombay fees are already high enough, but this must necessarily be so, seeing 
that Bombay is such a wealthy city, where bcth incomes and general expenses 
are much higher than elsewhere. It will be noticed that in the higher classes, 
é.e., in standards 6 and 7 the increase is from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 at once. This 
is open to misconstruction. ‘The increases are unduly high enough for Sind, 
but. what about these towns in the Presidency proper where the present fees are 
Rs. 2 in the 6th and 7th standards and which are now called wpon to pay 
exactly double that amount? We have an idea that Government have ere 
this given an undertaking that the circumstances of each district will be taken 
into account in fixing the fees and that the increase will be gradual and more 
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Sek) ene Manage to make themselves comfortable in the open 


eter te ey ‘made a difference between 


- “eaiok or “almost. ‘each, tuoae The Bombay Wilson School system, 


Re necessarily the scate, could well have been adopted for the mofussil 
‘school Is. ‘The increases which range between 25 and 50 per cent. are sure to 
evoke criticism in Council, but it will be difficult to induce Government to 


) modify its scale so, soon ‘after promulgation, unless a persistent and powerful 


_effort is made by the people’ § representatives. ” 
58. The Dnydnsdgar protests against the revised scale of fees in High 
| Schools and says that English education is quite 
Dnydnsagar (104,,14th nocessary even for industrial pursuits. It remarks 
Aue: Chikitsak (95), 9h 41,54 the vernacular education of boys ends at. their 
ug.; Belgawm Samuchas : ety 
(91), 14th Aug. thirteenth year, and that for want of facilities of 
secondary education they will have to waste their 

time, for they would as yet be too young toserve asapprentices. [‘The Chikilsak 
supports the views of the Dnydnsdgar and remarks that the increase of fees 
will reduce the number of boys in schools and the expected advantages from 
the measure may not be realised at all. It adds that the policy pursued 
with reference to aided schools is improper. It says that aided schools may 
be required to conform to the educational standard approved by Government, 
but that they should not be compelled to enhance their fees also according to 
the 2 scale. The Belgaum Samdchdr requests Government to reconsider 
the question, as the proposed scale of fees would be burdensome to the poor. | 


04. We are constrained to say that ata time when the necessity of 
making primary, secondary as well as higher educa- 
Praja Bandhu (34), tion accessible to the rich as well as the poor is 
13th Aug. being everywhere recognised, the Bombay Govern- 
ment have thrown the cause of education one step 
backward by their Press Note enhancing the scale of fees in High Schools. 
This step cannot but be considered as retrograde. It can never be argued that 
it is only those who can pay such hich fees that are entitled to get education. 
The arguments advanced in the circular to support this step are not strong. 
Government would have done well if they had kept the School Final fees 
lower than those for the Matriculation classes. The percentage of free 
students should have been fixed at 25 and not at 10 per cent. 


90. A Mahad correspondent writes in the Dnydn Prakdésh:—It is 
age ; finally decided that a Government High School is 
Desirability of locating to be opened in the Kolaba District. From all 


Sag i Se points of view, I think, \lahad would be a_ proper 


(Kolaba). place for such a High School. ‘The climate of 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), Mahadis good aud a large number of students would 
16th Aug. flock to the High School for admission. ‘'he Mahad 


Municipality should also exert itself to have a 
High School opened at this place. The High Schools nearest to Mahad are 
those of Poona and Satara at a distance of nearly 75 miles. If Government 
would promise to open the High School here, there are good prospects of a 
substantial sum of money being collected here for a school building. 


Railways. 


~—~66. Nasik being the District head-quarter town and a holy place of the 

Hindus, the Nasik Road Station of the G. I. P. Rail- 

Alleged lack of a proper way has always a heavy passenger traffic, but the 

es room for third third class waiting room at the station is too small 

pa : a the for it. A portion of the waiting room is moreover 
of the 

G. I. P. Railway. taken up by a tea-shop to the great distress and 


“Ndsik vritt + (117), 12th inconvenience of the travelling public. The latter 


in the fair season, but during the rains their suffer- 


ings are indeed a pitiable sight. We hope that the Railway authorities will 
at.once make arrangements to extend the waiting room to twice its present 
size for the convenience and coinfort of the passengers. 


- 


Municipalities. 


*57,. “The debate of the last week at the Corporation on Dr. Bentley's 
report lacked the merit of constructive criticism. 

Dr. Bentley's report on Surely it was not an occasion for the recording of 
rs sa ee ieunaiinn.” an opinion on the report issued by Dr. Bentley; 
Rast Goftdr. (35), 20th but when the Corporators criticised that document 
Aug., Eng. cols. _ they might have as well supplemented their 


criticisms with suggestions of a constructive charac- 


ter. ‘The proposition they were given to consider embodied the proposal of — 


the appointment of a Committee. But the House arrogated to itself the 
task which it ultimately referred to the investigation and opinion of the 
Committee. Several speakers charged Dr. Bentley at the meeting with 
preconceived bias. By untimely and uncalled-for expression of opinion 
the Corporation made itself guilty of the same charge—of prejudicing the 
mind of the Committee of their own appointment. This does not appear 
to have the merit of business-like method, and we wish that whilst 
the Corporators. were down upon Dr. Bentley and his Report they had 
submitted their reasons for differing from the main issues. Dr. Bentley’s 
investigations have been carried on on the line of the latest scientific discoveries. 
The Corporators must accept them as gospel truth or indicate what in their 
Opinion constitute the weak points in the inferences of Dr. Bentley. Mere 
assertion of unauthenticated facts and vague generalities cannot count for 
anything, and any opposition as is not based* upon scientific data must 
bring the Corporation eventually into ridicule. It is another question if 
the people will take readily to the efforts of the Municipality to give effect 
to Dr. Bentley’s suggestions. It is a question in which the Corporators indivi- 
dually can do much to conquer prejudice in the people by house-to-house 
visits, and by bringing persuasion to bear upon those who through one 
reason or another are averse to their adoption. We have often thought 
this to be a difficult task, but it is not one which need discourage - 
those who are directly responsible for the preservation and maintenance of 
sanitary conditions in the town. The city cannot be suffered to go unpro- 
tected against a disease which is playing havoc with the health of the 
residents. Some action must be taken. If the Corporation would go on 
fencing with the question in the manner they have done, the city would 
never be rid of the scourge. Even if the experiment fails in the results which 
Dr. Bentley promises—or more correctly still, which the Medical science 
promises—we shall at least have the solace of having exhausted the means 
which science has placed at our disposal.” 


*98. ‘‘ Dr. Bentley’s report on Malaria drew particular attention to the 
prevalence of the disease among the Parsi com- 

ae munity—not to Parsis as a community,’ indeed, 
gee 20th AXE» but to those who live in the crowded neighbour- 
hoods of the Fort North and Dhobi Talao. This 

had the unfortunate effect of causing the discussion 

in the Corporation to assume something of a racial quality, and instead of, 
as a contemporary very sensibly suggested, all the Parsi members joining 
forces in an attempt to eradicate the disease, the greatest diversity of views 
was shown, in which we can discern nothing but a deplorable attempt to 
thwart the adoption of the eminently sound measures proposed by Dr. 
Bentley, the urgency of which cannot be disputed.......... This is all very 
regrettable and does no credit to the intelligence of our City Fathers. We 
can only hope that the committee to whom the report has been referred will 
approach its consideration in a more scientific frame of mind. Sir, Bhal- 
chandra Krishna maintained thatthe Port Trust and Railway works were 
really responsible for the malaria. That may very well be, though it is a 
generalisation that h&s not been endorsed by the laboratory. The occurrence 
CON 529—9 
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‘ing there. But thengli the origin “of the pice is fair’ g 
ie, it is, bey ve d question that the Fort North has become badly. intogbed 
 “ynd that the nosqui oes prot yagating the disease breed in wells. That is 
et) She tee edible and indisputable fact, and that is the situation with which we 

Cae fave to deal; A certain number of owners would be willing to have their 
vr Badin in if it did not cost ‘them anything. A few might consent to 
doses of “petroleum to prevent miosquito-breeding. The rest of the wells 
could éasily be covered with wire gauze out of the lakh of rupees which 
Government has offered’ for preventive measures. Nobody could possibly 
raise’the objection that these measures are all contrary to religion or any 


other expediency - and at the worst'they could dono harm in the world.” 
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BO. Commenting on the Eastern Avenue scheme of the City Improve- 


Pe a 4 | ment Trust the Oriental Review writes:—“ The 

The Crawford Market- grant by the Government of India of Rs. 50 lakhs 

Sandhurst Road connec- was expected to be utilised for the real work of the 

vg tHe tte om aes Trust, but even this grant is now asked to be devoted: 

dN y P to the most costly and ambitious scheme that has 

+i Oriental Review (12), yet been taken up by the Trust. The Crawford 
i 16th Aug. | Market-Sandhurst Road connection as projected by 
A the Trust is unnecessary, uncalled-for and thoroughly 
a) a subversive of the original aims and objects of the ‘irust. It has raised up 
i a protest from all the sections of the public and the Government is to be 
Mb approached by. public meetings with a view to request it not to sanction the 
At scheme. It isa heavy responsibility which lies upon the shoulders of thé 
fil Governinent and the Trust. and we hope that. they will not persist in the 

Hi proposed. road scheme entailing a loss of lakhs of rupees, and retarding the 
ae : execution of really useful projects. Has the Trust well considered as. to how. 
AT | many people it will make homeless by the new scheme and has it made 
any provision. for them? The consequencés otherwise will be, as in the 

y case of many of its other schemes, the overcrowding of already overcrowded 
‘i | localities and the defeat of the very objects for which the Trust was started.” 
By | - 60. “Tt is well-known to our readers that the Municipality notified in the. 
i te beginning of the last. month that owing to the repalrs. 
: Complaint ‘about’ the to be made in connection with one of. the engines at 

water-supply at Ahmed- the Water-works it was. arranged that for about a 

i ab . month the general public should store water for 
7a Gujardti Punch (26), ROT t' RRR maT bia ake WI 
va 13th Aug. Eng. cols.: eir consumption, during day-time, while the mills 
i. Praja Bandhu (4), 13th ‘should do so during night-time. But strange. to say 


|) ia Aug., Eng: cols. - © -- © that for several days together people could during 
i wee _ the most part of the day open the taps of their pipes 
without getting a drop of water, for which they had to resort to wells and 
cisterns. This state of affairs practically continues until now. People got 
water only at midnight hours.. The Municipality does not. acquit itself of its 
a, duty towards the public by simply notifying the hours at which water can 

Hi be available; but it was part of its duty and responsibility tosee that the 
a! notification was strictly acted upon, which, we regret to say, it has either 
1 failed or neglected to do. ‘The-month of July for which the notification was 
Hi issued has gone by after making people suffer much inconvenience and 
annoyance, and yet this sad state of affairs continues.” [Making a 
Wee similar complaint in the Praja Bandhu, Manilal P. Setalvad writes :—‘ As. 
Ue for the members of the Committee of Management, since they owe their 
a present position to Government, they do not seem to care for public opinion, 
asis quite evident. I should like to know if any of them has cared to 
inquire as to the cause of the delay in finishing the repairs, in spite of the 
ee : fact that they in common with the general public have to suffer to a certain 
2 extent on that score. It is also strange that the Collector does not appear to 
wi have come down upon the Municipality as he should have done in the inte- 
‘rests of the public, which I believe he has at heart. Hven now itis not too 
‘late for him to do so, and I therefore appeal to him, through the medium of 
‘your columns, to move in the matter, which cannot be dbne.too soon.”] 


pis 
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61. A bund runs across the river Godavari for the people to go to 


Alleged insecurity of a 
bund across the Godavari 
at Nasik. 


Nasik Vritt (117), 12th 


Aug. 


Panchvati from. Nasik. When the bund was 
recently repaired by the local Municipality, an 
additional outlet was made in it for the water of the 
river. But just near this outlet new whirlpools 
have formed, and two or three persons have got 
engulfed in them up till now. This is really dan- 


serous, and we request the Municipality to take immediate measures to protect 
the place by means of an iron chain railing. | 


62. “ How the affairs in the Larkana (Sind) Municipality are going on, 


Complaint apiinit the 
alleged secrecy of the 
proceedings of the sub- 
committees of the Lar- 
kana (Sind) Municipality. 

Sind Patrika (58), 5th 
Aug., Eng. cols. 


the public has little means of knowing inasmuch 
as the meetings of the sub-committees are said to be 
closed to the public and the Press, and even the date 


of general committees, Which was being communi- 


cated in the first days of Mr. Emanuel’s career, has 
also been discontinued for reasons best known to the 
municipal officials themselves! Buta _ different 
practice obtains in other District Municipalities so 


far as we know. There the Press is freely admitted, nay even copies of the 
official proceedings are supplied to newspapers that apply for them. We, 
therefore, fail to understand why strict secrecy should be maintained in this 
municipality. We believe the rate-payers have aright to know how the 
public money is being speat by the members, who are responsible to those 
that have nominated them.” 


SYHD SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental T'ranslator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 24th August 1911. 


* Reported in advance. 
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Report on Aativ 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 26th August 1911. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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Apakshapat oe »+-| Surat tes | Weekly ... «| Mrs. Manek, wife of Dinshéh Pestonji Gha-| 500 
| diali ; Parsi ; 30. 
A'rya Prakash... .-| Bombay... jel De, ses ..-| Makanl4l Mathurbhai Gupt; Hindu (Pal-; 1,000 
lidar) ; 80. 
Broach Mitr’ ... «| Broach’ ... ua “De, jue | Trikamldél Harindth Thdkor;: Hindu (Ksha-| 500 
triya) ; 25. 
Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad. oof Do. ove »»-| Narotamdas Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu) 850 
7 (Dashalad Bania) ; 36. 
Deshi Mitra ee eee Surat eee eee Do. eee ees Maganlal Kikabhai ; 4 Hindu (Shrawak Ba- 1,200 
nia); 36. 
Gujarati... oot | Bombay... ca ae eas ...| Ichchh4raém Surajram Des4i; Hindu (Shri-| 8,000 
. mali Brdéhmin) ; 54. 
Gujarat Mitra ctind eee Surat eee eee Do. eee ees Shawaksha i. Khasukhan ; Parsi ; 86 ece 900 
Gujarati Punch s+ eee! Ahmedabad | Do. “+ ess Somaldl Mangaldés Shéh; Hinda (Mesri} 8,400 
Hs 3 | Bania); 85. “ 
Hindi Punch _... «-| Bombay... wel Do ove .».] Burjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi ; 52 gal $800 
Jém-e-Jamshed ... eee} - Do. oe we| Daily ee .».| Pirozshéh Jehéngir ciianed sc emaecine: 4,250 
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M.A., ; Parst ; 85. 
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a 


Shri Sayaji Vijaya 


Suryi Prakash 
Awaro-Mana’rut, 
Dnyénoday& 

Dnyan Prakash 


Dnyan Prakash ... 


Indu Prakdsh ... 
Pragati... ose 
Subodh Patrika ... 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
KONKANIM, 
Echo see ee 
ANGIO-PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano... 
O Goano ... ae 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Haq eee eee 
Desh Mitra sa 
Larkana Gazette ... 
Muséfr ...° ... 
Sind Upkarak ... 
Sindhi eee eee 
Trade Advertiser ... 


ee Rajkot eee 
tis! | Do. eee 
soe Bombay wee 
eee Do. , eee 
...| Ahmedabad 
-++| Bombay ... 
«>| Baroda ss. 
---| Surat ose 
---| Bombay ... 
-»-| Poona ose 
eo} Do. pine 
.--| Bombay ... 
...| Kolhapur ... 
».| bombay ... 
bie Bombay ans 
...| Bombay ... 
oa ae on 
* 
...| Hyderabad 
oo] SUkKur ave 
.-.| Hyderabad 
.».| Larkana (Sind) 
...| Kardchi (Sind) 
.«.| Larkana (Sind) 
dee Shikarpur eee 
...| Sukkur (Sind) 
...| Kardchi (Sind). 
««.| Shikarpur ... 
».| Bombay .. 
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eee Bi-weekly eee 
eo.| Weekly 
oe Do. eee 
ee Do, eee 
ees Do, ee¢ 
eee Daily eee 
«.| Weekly  ... 
veel Os S00 
.-| Weekly ... 
«| Daily eae 
...| Weekly = ase 
...| Daily eee 
...| Weekly ... 
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...| Daily ace 
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.. | Weekly... 
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..|Monthly ... 
oes} Weekly ave 
eee Do. eee 
eee Do, eve 
| Wont ove 


‘Frimji KAwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 56... 
Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 47 


Manshankar J. Chhéya ; Hindu (Visnagar 
Brahmin) ; 45. 


Bapubhat Parmanandas Parekh ; | Hindu 
(Bania) ; 83. 
Jehangir SorAbji Taleydrkhan ; Parsi; 36... 


Jagjivandas §. Trivedi; Hindu (Shriméli 
Brahman) ; 81. 
Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 50 


Rustamji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 


Parsi; 45. 


Narsarwanji 


Maneklal Ambara4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
33. 


Nagindés D4ydbhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 


Rev. R. E. Hume; 30 


(1) Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
Do. da 


Damodar Sdval4r4m Yande; 
(Maratha); 40. 


Hindu ; 


Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 44, 

Dwarkdndth G. Vaidya ; Hindu (Brahmo). 
35. 


C. F. Menezes ; Goanese ; 38. 


Dr. W. Pais, L.M. &S.; Portuguese; 30 . 


FE’. X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 


Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 


A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan; 28; and 
Abdul Wahdbkhin Ghuldm _ Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


& 


Tahilram Lilaram Vasvani; Hindu (Amil) ; 
47. 


Premtchand Isardaés Bijla4ni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
25. 


Kisand4s Bhawandés ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 
Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 24... 
Mahadev Ghanashyamdas; Hindu; 50 ... 


Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 33. 
Jamaimal] Lalchand ; Hindu; 87 ... 


eée 


Khiaram Aildas Ahuja; Hindu; 45 


Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Brdhman) ; 40... 


2,100 


1,000 
7,000, 


4,000 


375 


550 


2,500 


3,000 
2,000 


300 


500 


500 
1,400 


500 
506 


600 
850 
875 
1,000 
400 
1,000 


2,200 


Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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EnGiiseH GusARaTI AND 
Urpv. mt 

59 |}Moslem ... .. © «| Poona .... «| Weekly ...  ...,Daudalli walad Hakim Magduballi ;} 1,400 
_~ | Muhammadan ; 385, 


ENGuisH, Mara’tHI AND 
GusaRA TI, 
60 | Hind Vijays ©... ...| Baroda... ...| Weekly ...  »e.| Dahyabhdi Kasandds Shéh ; Hindu (Bania);} 700 


44, 


ENGLIsH, PoRTUGUESE 
| AND OCoNCANIM, p 


6lj)Aluz ... «. «| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ...| Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 30...) 1,800 


GUJARA TI, 


| | 
62 | Akhbér-i-Islim ...  ...| Bombay ...  ...) Daily .... _—...| Kazi Ismail Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 42. 


63 [Baroda Gazette ... oss} SIOEOGR  < «| Weekly ... ...| daverbhai Déddbhdi Patel; Hindu 1,500 
(Patidar) ; 40. 


64 )Bhérat Jivan ... | Bombay ... | Monthly ... ...) Dayabhéi Ramchandr’4 Mehta; Hindu 800 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


eT OO, eT oo oe Dey 
4, 


65 | Bombay Samachar unt De “ oa ee .»» _ «se| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
2 Parsi ; 42. 


66 | Broach Samdchér | Broach... | Weekly ... _—...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 ee 500 


67 | Buddhi Prakdsh ... _...| Ahmedabad .»-| Monthly ... ...| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa} 1,300 
) Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 


68 | Kaira Vartamén ... : Kaira + eee] Weekly ... —_...| Kahdndas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 306 
62. 


69 | Kéthidwdr and Mahi! Ahmedabad ves] Gi >  —_oe| Motila! Chhotdl4l Vyds; Hindu (Audich 515 
Kantha Gazette. f Tolakia Brahman); 49. : 


76 | Kéthidwdr Samachar a Do. no Gee ee a ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 400 
| (Audich Brahman) ; 50. 


71 | Lohdna Saméchar i tie. a oe ws» see| Bpubhdi Kahanji; Hindu (LohAna);30...| 700 ! 


72 | Loka Mitré =... «| Bombay ... .»-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Maéanekji Barjorji Minocheher- 900 
: Homji, B.A.; Parsi; 37. 


73 | Navsdri Patrika <.. «| Navsdri... —«.| Weekly ... —«s.| Harivallabhddés Pranvallabhdds Parekh; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 37. 


74 |Navséri Prakash .. ...| Do. .. em] Do. ase ~~ as Rustamji JAmdspji Dastur; Pérsi; 63 ...| 400 


18 | Pallticel Bhomiyo... . Ahmedabad wws|| Dow waste Pathén Nurkhén  Amirkhén ; Muham-| 1,100 
madan ; 50 , Hi 


16 | Praja Mitr’ ve  ose| Karachi... —...| Bi-Weekly... _...| Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan; 58 a 


77 | Praja Pokér  ... «| Surat ... —«s.| Weekly... | Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan; Parsi 36.] 600 


78 | Prétahkal ith of BATOdS ---( Monthly ... ...| Jagannath Prabhdashankar; Hindu (Brih- 900 
man) ; 30. 
79 | Samdlochak vs = eee} Bombay ee = oee| Quarterly ... —...| N. M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujardti Brahmin); 525 
| 35. | 
80 | Satsang .... see e+e} Surat “— | Fortnightly ..-| Manishankar H. Shastri; Hindu(Brahmin);} 1,000 Hf 
837. ; u | : 
81 Satya Vakta ‘a «| Bombay... sel Do. ii -«-| Keshavlal Hariballabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 


45. a 
82 | Surat Akhbér__.... soe} Surat és ee Weekly ai »»-| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54 er 600 | 


83 | Vasant ... oe» os Ahmedabad --| Monthly ....  ...| A’nandshankar Bdpubhai Dhruva, B.A., 625 | : iz 
LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Brdhmin); 41__... : AW 


Hrpl. | 


84 | Shri Venkateshvar Samd-;Bombay ... ...| Weekly .. =, 
4 char, | | : 


| 


Pandit Shri Vhidril4l; Hindu (Bajpai Brab- 


Con 319—2 


G. BR. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brdb- 
man); 44. ) 
ies ~»| Dhdérwar ee kecl’ Ae we ...| Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 500 
| | (Vaishnav Brahman); 38. ‘| 


iia co ‘Do. me eee} Do. eet ...| Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 256 
Le Brahman) ; 48. 


vss ese| Gadug (Dharwar)...| Do, eee a | Guntigiainhne Ramprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja 50 


| Brahman) ; 48. 
Mana’rst. 
ined _..| Dhulia (West Khin-| Weekly ... «..| Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedil 200 
89 | A’rydvart ... . a eed 3 , Brahman); 20. 


ORCL nce tee es Memthgiri wg § =.) D0 s+ ess Hari Dharmaéraj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 
| | 81. , 


91 | Belgaum Samichér ...| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly... —...| Hari Bhikiji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brih| - 900 
man); 49. 


3 a 92 | Bharat Mata __.... ...| Islampur (Sdtdra)...| Fortnightly ..., Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
) | ee ef 250 

9 drakant ae ...| Chikodi aum).| Do. ‘on ..., Ganes oreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 150 

8 | Chan — (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 46. 


94 OChandroday& oes »»-| Chiplun (Ratné-| Do. tie ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 100 
\ giri). Brahman); 44. 


95 | Chikitsak ... ove ..., Belgaum ... ‘ul EO oss ...| Ramchandr’ Krishni Kamat; Hindu 800 


(Shenvi) ; 38. 


— 


Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karada 10 


| i aa ...| Karad (Sata << a eee . 
cr eo rca — . Brahman) ; 40. 


it i Jagat »e-| Poona iia ...| Monthly ... ...| Rémchandr’ Vadsudev Joshi; Hindu 1,5C0 
gk Weaeraieastten . (Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. 


Daivadny’ Samachar a ON al el OO ies ...| Vinayak Nandbhai Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 500 


smith): 45. 


99 _ Dharm .... a“ ...| Wai (Satara) “—oe* * ie .».| Kashinaéth Mery Lele ; Hindu (ChitpAwan} 1,000 
| | Brahman) ; 
100 | Dhdrwar ae 3 Dharwar ... ..| Weekly... : K. H. Mudvedkar Hindu; (Deshasth 400 


Brahman); 38. 
101 ' Din Bandhu = «| Bombay... or ee ee wil ..| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ...! 1,500 
102 | Din Mitra... sis ...| Ahmednagar at: nee! .../ Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 500 


108 | Dnydn Chakshu ... 4 Poona aes ssel ans ose s Waman tig Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
" Bréhman) ; 


103 / Dnydn Sagar ___... ...| Kolhapur ... ont eee i ...| Vishnu Vithal "Mantel Hindu (Sdraswat 250 
Brahman) ; 47. 
105 | Jagadddarsh a ...| Ahmednagar 1 in ray ...| Kashinéth SBahirav eee ; Hindu 287 
Re | 396 (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55. 


106 Jagad Vritt ane tee] BORAMOT © cn incl was mn ...| Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré-| 3,000 


tha); 50. 
' Q0t (Melpalam... «. .:. Sholdpur ... —...| Do +  «s-| Govind Narayan Kékade; Hindu (Deshasth| 450 
| | a Brahman); 54. 


108 | Karmanuk... — «s-| Poona ics wc) ah ans : 


Hari ro ag Apte; Hindu (Konknasth 4,000 
Brahman) ; 43. 


~ 109 Kesari. ) eee eee ees Do. eee eee Do. eee eee Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B, Au 15,000 
6 P : ' LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Bréhman) ; 38. 
i | 110 | Khéndesh SamAchir...| Parola (East Khén-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharindth Bélkrishnd Péthak; Hindu| 500 
E nee | | desh). | _ (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 30. 
371 | esh Vaibhav .. | Dhulia (West Khén-| Weekly... ses Yadav Balkrishnd Bahalkar; Hindu 500 
311 | Khénd , : ord +“ "(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45, 

tas } 2 Madhukar eee eG ete Belgaum eee eee! Do. eee a Janardan Narayan Kulkarni ; » Hindu 300 
b : ne a (Saraswat Brahman) ; 84, 

4 Sane 118 | Mahérdshtex Vritt a ce eel ae eT = a Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré-| 300 

; a , * 


ie 324|Moda-Vritt. «.. ~«..| Wéi (Satéra) ...| Do. nee, Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan} 120 


Hindu (Amil) ; 80. 
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Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, «(| Cmoula-_ 
Maratai—concluded. - 
115 | Mumbai Vritt .... %..| Bombay ...  ...) Weekly .. «| Keshav P. Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpd-| 1,000 
| wan Brahman) ; 41. 
416 |Mumukshu ©... «..|Poona . «| Do. we s«s| Lakshman Rémchandr& Péngérkar B.A. ;|. 1,500 
. | Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38. 
117 | Nasik Vritt see ae RRS Oe eek. Do wo» _ee| Rangndéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas-| 200 
| th Brahman) ; 31. 
118 | Pandhéri Mitrs ..._...| Pandharpur (Shold-| Do. «© _ es»| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| $150 
7 | pur). Brahman) ; 46. 
119 | Prabodh Chandrika _ ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-} Do. .. es | N&rdyan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu (Deshasth 200 
deshy, Brdhman) ; 48. 

(120 | Prakdsh «is én cost SACRTR kc oO .»» eee} RAMchandr’ Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 

pawan Brahman) ; 35. | 

121 | Saty%’ Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... occ] Ws ove ...| Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,300 

Brahman) ; 26, 

122 |Shetkari ... .. | -.-| Ahmednagar _....|_ Do. .» eo Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A., LL.B. 450 

Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 
123 | Shivaji VijayS  ... -..( Sholapur ... eee| Do. ove ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 300 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. | 
124 | Sholapur Samachar aa: De a ee ws eea| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 53... 500 
125 | Sayaji Vijay’... ..-| Bombay ... «| Do. »» |D&amodar Sdavl4ram Yande; Hindu 5,000 
? (Maratha) ; 40. 
4126 | Shri Shahu ii ot SURE ae int DG, ce ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
) Brahman) ; 30. 
427 | Shubh Suchak ... wel DOs os ‘act DO, iui es Dattdtray’ Ramchandri Chitale; Hindu 200 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 
128 | Sudharak ... ove .»-| Poona ibe wd Ee ac ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth| 1,000 
| Brahmin) ; 43, 
129 |Sumant ... me sal Karadd (Satara) ...| Do. ses ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu 100 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 
130 | Vichéri se oe ...) Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 400 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 
131 | Vinod oe ove «| Belgaum ... --.| Fortnightly ...| Dattatray’ Ramchandr’ Kulkarni; Hindu} 300 
; (Sdraswat Brahman) ; 22. : 
132 | Vishranti ... i ...| Bombay ... ove) Weekly sis ...| Ramdas Purmaénandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28 400 
183 | Vishvabandhu ...  ...|Kolhdpur .. ...| Do. |... «..| Balwant Krishna Pisal; Hindu (Maratha) ;| 400 
29. | 
134 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar  ...| Bombay ... | Monthly ... ...| Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 700 
(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 
135 | Vrittasar... ove «| Wai (Satadra) .--| Weekly... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra& Vaidy& ; Hindu (Kon- 300 
| : kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 
136 | Vyapari... oe eee} POODR — ae ems) COs oe .«.| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth sed 500 
* man); 55. | 
137 | Warkari ..- see .--| Pandharpur (Shold-] Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 800 
| pur). th Brabman) ; 35. 
PERSIAN. 
188 |Esl4h .... ae «>| Bombay ... oo! Weekly ase .../ Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 40 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 
SINvI. | , 
139 | A'ftab-i-Sind vee ---| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Shéms-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 500 
| madan (Abro); 44. 
.140 | Khairkhéh-i-Sind... _...| Larkhdna (Sind) ...; Do, ...  o|Hakim DHaramsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 700 
(Khatri); 38. 

1441 | Prabhat... a0 .+-| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500. 
142 | Sind Sudhar ove --| Kardéchi (Sind)... Weekly eee .».| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 750 
143 | Sind Kesari nee -»-| Shikarpur (Sind) ...} Do, see ...| Chel4ram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 

43. 
144 ) Zemindar Gazette ---| Mirpur Khas (Sin@).| Do. vee] Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sordarangani 600 
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Jain Mitra 


Jain Samachar 


Ahmedabad 


Weekly 


Fortnightly 


” 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. 


Munshi Mahomed Amir Muhammadan 
(Sunni) ; 50. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44 


| 
| 


..»| Tukéram Hanmantrao Yadav ; 
| (Jain) ; 30. 

ve Sital Prasdd ; Digamber Jain ; 40 
| 


Hindu 


Weekly ...  «../ Védilél Motildl Shh ; Dasa Shrimili Jain ; 


| 80. 


. Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the. 
* above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


&C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Si or @) is the last letter of a word,. 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


heen strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


oD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper .and periodical as furnished by the- 
proprictcr are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. | 
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o Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


re 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, tion. : | 
1g we 
Re. E | 

NGLISH. 
AS 
17a} Star of India “ ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Weekly — eve ‘ee rere ove 
as 
Mara’rat. : 

1e- 1304) Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... “a a ans ie coweee oes j 


No. 1, the Anglo-Indian Empire has ceased to be published in Bombay. 

No. 10, the Kathidwdar Times, daily édition, has ceased to exist. 

No. 20, is now printed and published at Baroda. 

No. 23, the publication of the Shivijz Vijaya is temporarily suspended on account of plague at Sholapur. 

No 45, the Echo is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of the publisher. 

No. 96, the Chitragupta has ceased to exist owing to the press having got out of order. % 


No. 99, the Dharm magazine has ceased to be published as the number of subscribers fell off on account of the paper 
having come under the disfavour of the educational authorities. 


Nos. 110 and 147, are published irregularly. 
No. 118, the Pandhari Mitra is not published for the last few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


; 


*1. “The Pioneer's London correspondent states that several newspapers 
in England have urged the postponement of the 


Wis Gabasliis. winnsien Durbar in the event of the failure of the kharif crops 


ané the Dethi Durbar. in the drcught-stricken districts. Any such sugges- 
Gujardti (24), 27th Aug., tion, if it emanated from any Indians or native papers, 
Eng. cols. is likely to be misunderstood, and we do not think, 


will stand any chance of being listened to with 
consideration.......... The subject is a delicate one and very few like 
to incur the odium of plain-speaking when it is apt to be readily misin- 
terpreted by perverse critics who delight in smelling sedition in every 
nook and corner and in every piece of adverse criticism. Already the prospect 
of profuse honours and distinctions has largely demoralised the Indian atmos- 
phere, and whether in the Council Hall or outside, there is a disposition only 
to dwell on the brilliancy of the sun and not on its dark spots. Nor do officials 
like any such candid attempt. Some of the speeches made, for instance, at 
the last session of the local Legislative Council, though they may be worth a 
knighthood ora lesser distinction, were nauseating to self-respecting people 
with independence of character. Almost everywhere throughout the Presidency 
the tempting prospect of honours and distinctions has made independent judg- 


ment and independent criticism impossible on the part of many persons. ° 


The Indian press runs the certain risk of being easily misunderstood and 
therefore prefers now-a-days to watch the development of events rather than 
pay the penalty of courageous outspokenness to which the Hnglishman and 
writers of that ilk can easily impart the aspect of disloyalty. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that the suggestion to postpone the Durbar has not originated in 
this country but in the freer and less tainted political atmosphere of England. 
It is now decided to take only 50,000 troops to Delhi, and not 70,000 as 
originally proposed. ‘The decision has, it is said, caused bitter disappoint- 
ment amongst military men, Thatis as might have been expected. ‘hey 
can hardly realise, nor do they care to, what the concentration of 70,000 
troops and Native Chiefs and Princes with their suites ai Delhi would mean 
to the cultivators. What was desired was admittedly ‘a brave show’. 


But we still think Their Majesties would have been quite pleased under the - 


circumstances of the case if it had been decided to take only 30,000 troops to 
Delhi. But that is not for the [Indian people to decide. ‘The proper control- 
ling authority is the Home Government, the British public and the 
British Press. Their Majesties are full of genuine sympathy for the Indian 
people, and should the country happen to be stricken with a famine on the 
occasion of their visit to Delhi, we feel sure the famine-stricken people and 
their tale of distress will not go unheeded on such a memorable and auspicious 
occasion.’ 


*2. “Suggestions are being made in England and in India about the 
re eo eee desirability of postponing the Imperial Durbar at Delhi 
6), 27th Aug | in view of the short rainfall. While, of course, no 
one would insist that the Durbar should be proceeded 
with if there were to be a severe famine in the land, we are strongly of 
opinion that nothing except dire necessity should be allowed to come in the 
way of holding the Imperial function on the day fixed for it. There are very 
good reasons why the Durbar should be made a much less imposing and 
expensive affair than it would have been in normal conditions, and Govern- 
ment have already announced that the military display is to be reduced to 
minimum limits, Their Majesties’ visit to this country at a time of scarcity 
will not at all be an unpopular event. On the contrary, it can be made the 
occasion of a striking manifestation of Royal sympathy and concern for the 
people. A visit from Their Majesties to a famine camp will not only be a 


feos 


ppreciated con npliment to the official and non-official workers, but it 
direchly bring home to the poorest of their subjects their deep solicitude 
‘the well-being of the Indian people. However much the function may 


"have to be shorn. of its splendour, so long as it is possible to hold it, the 
RO Seah Foe rial Durbar, in our opinion, should be held at Delhi on the 12th Decem- 
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“shy as already settled. In this connection, we earnestly trust that there is no 
truth in the rumour that Their Majesties are to be invited to be present at 
the forthcoming Gaekwar-Scindia wedding. If there was the least likelihood of 
the invitation being accepted, we wculd not hesitate to say that it would be 
much better that Their Majesties should not come to India than that they 
should accord the sanction of their presence to an event which is opposed by 
the enlightened conscience of modern India. But there is no chance of its 
acceptance.’ 


3. “It is very unfortunate that the cycle of good seasons on which 
Hidien' Bpacintoy. (1, - India had entered should be interrupted just in the 
26th Aug. P ’ year of a happy political event. To what extent 

if will be interrupted it is as yet premature to say; 
but the drought around Delhi is already serious enough to cause anxiety to 
the organisers of the Durbar, and especially to the Military Department. It 
seems that the estimates of this department were first increased—at least 
a demand for increase was put forward—to the extent of ten lakhs in 
consequence of the scarcity of fodder, and we have not yet passed August. 
A large portion of the programme has since been countermanded. It seems 
that some English papers have not allowed considerations of delicacy to 
come in their way of suggesting that the Durbar may be postponed if the 
kharif crops fail. But the work of preparing for the great event cannot be 
suspended until the final stages of the monsoon are observed. Altogether the 
situation is very perplexing and we should not be surprised to hear, after 
what the English papers have written, that it has begun to weigh somewhat 
upon His Majesty's mind. It is no good mincing matters. In our humble 
opinion the people are glad that the Government has decided to curtail the 
military programme and reduce its cost as far as possible.” 


4. It is officially announced that the grand army mancuvres, which 
Sdnj Vartamdn (36) were to take place in connection with the Delhi 
o4th Auo Jdm-e-Jane, Durbar, have been postponed on account of the famine. 
shed (28), 24th Aug. This wise step on the part of the authorities is 
highly gratifying and the readiness with which His 
Majesty the King-Emperor has approved of it proves the keen sympathy 
which he has for the sufferings of the poor rayat of this country. The effect 
produced on the populace of this country by this abstention will far outweigh 
the impression which the stirring spectacle of magnificent army mangeuvres 
would have produced. ‘We are convinced that the expenditure of the money 
thus saved on relieving distress in famine-stricken areas will tend largely to 
deepen the loyalty of the Indian public. There are other directions also in 
which retrenchment is desirable. For instance, nearly 400 ruling Chiefs. 
have been invited to the Durbar, but most of them are all burdened with 
debt. The presence of such Princes cannot add to tha real glory of the 
Durbar. On the other hand, if they spend the money they intend to lay out 
on the Durbar in organising such famine relief works in their States as will 
be’ of permanent utility, they will be relieving the distress of their subjects 
and. at the same time exalting His Majesty’s name and fame. The 
programme of His Majesty’s tour should also be altered so as to include 
the affected areas, with a view to give him an idea of the relief works which 
the Government of India are undertaking. The Bombay Committee, too, 
should materially alter its programme and should devote the thousands of 
rupees, which will be wasted on fireworks and similar other wasteful shows, to 
relieving the famine-stricken. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed also expresses satisfac- 
tion at the abandonment of the army manceuvres and suggests that all 
possible economies should be effected in other directions also.| 
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13 
o. “The orders issued by the Government of India regarding the 
manner in which the visit of Their Majesties the 

Comments on the order King-EKmperor and Queen-Empress to India is to be. 


for a public reading celebrated, if properly carried out, are calculated to 


of the Royal Proclamation : coe 
throughout . the ‘country bring home to the public mind some conception, 


however siail, of theevent which is taking place. 
"fous Diseetth ©, The extreme modesty which afflicts the official 
14th Aug. mind when anything savouring of personal show 
has to tale place has been strikingly exhibited on 
several previous occasions, notably at the time of the accession of the late 
lamented King Edward, and of His present Majesty King George.......... 
Most persons have a vivid recollection, we think, of the shamefaced manner, 
as it were, in which the accession of King George was announced. With 
the exception of a small ceremony before a big gathering in Bombay and a_ 
big ceremony before a small gathering at Mahdableshwar, there was little or 
no announcement of the event. Poona, the civil and military head-quarters 
of a large part of the Presidency, may have been a small hamlet in the wilds 
of the Ghauts for all the notice taken here of the King’s accession publicly 
and officially.......... *It is a pleasure, therefore, to learn that the Delhi 
Durbar is uot to be treated in the same nonchalant manner. The orders 
issued by the Government of India th&t the Royal Proclamation shall be read 
in English and the vernacular by the senior Civil Officer present at midday 
on the 12th December at the head-quarters of each Local Government and 
Administration and of each District and Sub-Division, and in the vernacular 
at the head-quarters of each Taluka and ‘l’ahsii by the officer in administrative 
charge, is the only way in which the importance of the event is likely to be 
brought home to the people at large. If in addition to this an effort is 
made to entertain the children, so that the recollection of the day may abide 
with them in after years, a great step will have been taken in bringing home 
the King-Emperor’s visit to the lay mind.” 


6. In view of the impending famine with which the country ig 
threatened, the Gujardtz expresses a hope that the 
rs. mer jose ie 7 pruning knife will be liberally applied to the elaborate - 
the Delhi Durbar. programme intended to be worked out in honour of 
Gujardti (24),-2th Aug.; the Royal visit and trusts that, barring the arrange- 
Sdnj Vartamdn (36), 2lst ments at Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi, all possible 
Aug.; Rdst Goftdr (35), gavings will be effected in the funds locally started 
20th Aug. and that the amounts so saved will be diverted 
towards the alleviation of the sufferings of the poor peuple and of agricultural 
cattlé. It observes that the diversion of any amount set apart for the reception 
of Their Majesties to the relief of distress in the famine-stricken areas would 
hardly detract anything from the character of the feelings of devotion and 
loyalty with which the Indians have been regarding Their Majesties. The 
paper then proceeds :—In every quarter discussions are being carried on as to 
what the Indians should get in commemoration of the unique occasion of the 
Delhi Durbar. In condemning the demand of the Indians for some Royal 
boon after the usual manner of the East as being inconsistent with their claim 
for a western form of Government, the Tmes of India forgets that the Durbar 
is being held according to eastern traditions, and hence there is no reason 
why the Indians should not hope for a gift. If they had obtained the Colonial 
form of Government, nothing would have been left for them to ask, because 
then asking a boon would have meant asking something from themselves. 
But they have not yet reached such a stage in their political career as to be 
above the necessity of asking favours from their rulers. Hence it cannot be 
just to stigmatise them as selfish if they ask for all such boons as can be 
secured by them. We admit that His Majesty is notin a position to give 
away crores of rupees to us or to abolish taxes, yet there are several 
administrative measures distasteful to the Indians which, if reformad in 
consonance with popular wishes, would, without affecting the State coffers, 
create general satisfaction. In this connection we suggest that the terms of 
land revenue settlements be enlarged, that the destruction of agricultural live 
stock be prohibited, that the excise duty on Indian yarn be abolished anda 
co. 585—4 


fall textile Lieeporta, thd tbe -daltetax’ bs: reduced by half a 
rupée, that the Partition of ‘Bengal be modified, that a reprieve should be 
pranted to all political prisoners, that the Military service be thrown 
pen to the: In: ea and: they be afforded facilities for promotion to the 


: ne h aniteg Sphotuteien te: in the Political Department. [The Sdnj Vartamdn 


resses partial satisfaction at the fact that the visit will enable His Majesty 


c to personally visit the affected areas and acquaint himself with the character 
ofthe prevailing distress. It observes that the permanent. setting apart of a 


fixed portion of the land revenue for the construction of irrigation canals would 
be the best form the Royal boons on the occasion could take. The Rast Goftar 


- wishes that the Bengal system of permanent settlement may be extended to 


the rest of India, that a Royal edict might be issued directing that steps 
might be taken for the removal of some of the most crying disabilities of the 
agriculturists and for their protection against oppression by superior holders, 
sowkars, petty Government officials and cornering merchants and that the salt 
tax be totally abolished. | 


*7, “Mr. Montagu paid a well-deserved compliment to the working of 

| the reformed Legislative Councils when he said that 
Comments on the the standard of work in them was worthy of the 
Under Secretary of State highest praise.e We. are quite at one with Mr. 


for India’s speech in the Wontacu when he says that the new Councils have 
House of Commons on the 


Taian Bioet made provision for the expression of public opinion in 
Mahkrdita (11), 27th India; we know that the new reforms have given to 
Aug. ids the Councillors an opportunity to shift to the Council 


table the resolutions and demands of the Indian 
National Congress which were hitherto consigned to the wastepaper basket. 
Even in this, we have to admit, there is not the fullest opportunity that is 
needed. But no one, not even any of the official class, we believe, will deny 
that the new reforms have not entrusted even a paltry share of real effective 
contro! over the administration to India. When Mr. Montagu said that the 
reforms had given to Indians ‘more effective control’ over the government 
of their country, we could think not otherwise than that he was far from facts 
and meant simply to tickle his own sense of vanity or that of the House of 
Commons. The Councils were quite enough for a number of years, said 
Mr. Montagu, and there was no further necessity of making any advance in 
political franchise. Perhaps Mr. Montagu was led to think thus from the 
pons of joy sung over the new reforms two years ago at Madras.......... We 
are, however, inclined to think that Mr. Montagu’s statement is only an indica- 
tion of the official conservatism all over the world which is known to be 
reluctant to grant the least concession to the people unless under compulsion. 
Mr. Montagu’s statement is more like a challenge to the Indian reformers to 
continue their activities with more vigour, rather than an expression ofthe official 
conviction to stop for good and go no further........ Mr. Montagu might advise 
Indian political reformers that they had enough of political agitation and had 
better deal with social reform in the future. But when’ he fancies that social 
reform must precede any further extension of political rights, we are bound to 
protest’ against the view.......... Mr. Montagu charges the caste system 
with being a great hindrance to industrial development. Here again we 
regret Mr. Montagu was away from facts. A peep in Indian industrial 
history would have shown him that:it was not the caste system but some- 
thing else that hampered the growth of Indian industries.” 


8. Some nations are trying to effect agreements guaranteeing peace 
fa EE and they pretend that peace reigns in the world, 
Hier Seace of the because of them. If we examine the past history 
warts. of these nations, we shall find that their saintliness 

Kesari (109), 22nd Aug. 18 not real, and we doubt whether the agreements 

| will be observed when occasions arise. Subject 

nations which have sunk into misery will simply laugh at the saintliness 
of the nations which are keeping them in slavery. As far as England and 
America are concerned, they haye got all they want. They need not pray 
to God for more. The continuance of present glory ‘will be sufficient. 
England is rich and oe: and blessed with Colonies which cling to her 


ee Sr ne ee 


15 


as young daughters to an aged mother. England has got India which like 
the divine milch cow:yields to her whatever she asks for. There need be no 
wonder if England and America talk of peace and effect agreements to refer 
every difference to arbitration. Other European nations are not so’ glorious 
that they could follow in the footsteps of England. Germany, for instance, 
has not got enough space to expand. It commands but a small sea-coast. 
It has mainly to depend upon Belgium and Holland for importing and 
exporting facilities, and other nations have fattened at its expense. It is 
chafing under these restrictions and is willing to go even to war to obtain 
its inmost desires. It is trying to absorb Holland by pleading England’s 
cupidity as an excuse. It may or may not want to fight England. At 
present its intentions are mainly commercial. But England dces not like to 
have such a powerful nation so near to her as to be able to land all its forces 
within 12 hours on the English soil. She is trying to defend the independence 
of Holland not because the object is dear to her, but because she prizes her 
own independence most. It is clear that as at present situated Germany 
cannot fall in with the idea of universal brotherhood. 


*9. “Vox Populi” writes to the Mahrdtta:— The recent advocacy 

by an M. P. in the Commons for the still larger 

Alleged race and colour employment of Kurasians or Anglo-Indians—to call 
distinctions in the British them by the appellation which they have recently 
Empire. assumed—in the Railway and Telegraph Depart- 
Mahrdita (11), 27th ments, is one more illustration of the unfortunate 
Aug. and impolitic tendency towards perpetuating the 
policy of race and colour distinction which is obtain- 

ing at present in several parts of the British Empire. The ruling race would 
hardly seam to realise the dangerously mischievous character of this policy. 
The South African episode must have taught English statesmen lessons which, 
if they were wise, they would not easily forget. The Indian ‘ unrest’ to0,— 
what is it at the root but a protest of the darker race against the injustice of 
the distinctions which were sought to be made between community and com- 
munity, race and race, colour and colour? Ifthe ‘unrest’ is still smouldering, 


it is because this mischisvous policy, which seems to be hydra-headed in its 


character, is still raising its head here and there occasionally and in various 
guises. ‘The day colour ceases to bea disqualification in India in the eyes 
of the bureaucracy, much of the unrest will have disappeared from the land. 
The still greater favouritism to be shown to men of Hurasian origin in the 
railway and other public services is only intensifying the racial distinction 
between them and the children of the soil. Thanks to the notorious secret 
circular of Lord Curzon’s Government, which strongly advised the 
Railway Companies to keep their department as a preserve for Anglo-Indian 
and Hurasian youths, most of the Indian railway lines are manned in all but 
the lowest grades, with disproportionately large contirgents from this com- 
munity. The example of the Railway Companies has been followed to a large 
extent by the Government Telegraph Department; and in both these services 
Kurasians and Anglo-Indians enjoy extraordinary privileges like those of 
house-rent, higher grades and rapid promotions, which are denied to the 
children of the soil........... This nepotism towards a few, which is based on 
race and cdlour and sometimes even on creed, presses unjustly against the 
just and equitable claims of the vast majority of the children of the soil and 
is in direct violation of the pledge of ‘equality’ of treatment given in the 
Queen’s Proclamation......... Butis it not time that the Government too 
should move in the matter? It is vain to expect that unrest will 
disappear from the land so long as galling colour distinctions prevail 
freely under the ‘ Pax Britannica.’ If the unrest is to die away completely, 
it is necessary that along with the largest political rights granted 
in theory, an equality of treatment, irrespective of caste, creed, colour 
or race, should also be assured in practice. The forthcoming Royal visit ‘to 
India affords a golden opportunity for the descendant—the © grandson—of 
Queen Victoria to redeem the pledges given in her Royal Proclamation. His 
Majesty will surely earn the blessings of millions of his ‘Indian subject if ‘at 
the Coronation Durbar he can assure them publicly that henceforth Indians 
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24th Aug. 


1d on @ footing of e init mith other races. under the Flag and 
.e strong arm of British law will protect the rights of Indians, whether 
ad or in India itself, from outrageous treatment as in South ‘Africa. or 
r ow a railway lines. No. doubt such. assurance has always been 


given in “word ‘by British sovereigns and British statesmen, but in practice 


redress has been most reluctantly forthcoming in many cases. A reiteration, 


with amplification, of the assurance contained in the Queen’s Proclamation 


with a strong hint to the bureaucracy to move in consonance therewith 
will, I am sure, goa long way to redress the wrongs of:Indians in this 
particular regard. f 


10. The extremes to which colour prejudice leads those who have 

| fallen victims to it is illustrated by an article con- 
tributed by Mr. James Edmond to the National 
Review for July. Mr. Edmond’s hatred for the 
coloured races prompts him to prefer German supre- 
macy to liberty for the coloured races to settle in 
Australia under the British flag. Mr. Edmond is so much carried away by 
his prejudices that he forgets the Christian virtues and counsels the British 
statesmen not to afford any means of enlightenment to the coloured races. 
British statesmen will, we feel sure, treat Mr. Edmond’s advice with the con- 
tempt it deserves. Selfishness, and not love of the Empire, is the guiding 
principle of the Colonists. 


Dnydn Prakdsh (40), 


*41. “If there is a difference in India between the Indian and EKuropean 
in the eye of the law—we mean, procedure,—there 
Alleged _— differential ig an equal difference, if not more, in the mode and 
treatment given by Gov- the way in which that law is put into force against 
ernment to Indian a8 them. This kind of differential treatment is clearly 
compared with Anglo- leihie | lati SS Teds Anointed 
Indian newspapers visible in relation to the Indian and Anglo-Indian 
Mahrdtta (11), 27th press.......... When the Press Act was being passed, 
Aug. the Honourable Mr. Gokhale referred to this evil in 
the Imperial Legislative Council and said: ‘I doubt 
if any Englishmen realise how large a share these writings (in the Anglo- 
Indian press) have had in turning so many of my countrymen against British 
rule. The terms of race arrogance and contempt in which some of these 
papers constantly speak of the Indians and especially of educated Indians, 
cut into the mind more than the lash can cut into the flesh.’ And yet have 
you ever heard of an Anglo-Indian paper being hauled up before a court of 
law for taking trial for creatine race-hatred? During the last five years so 
many prosecutions have been set up against Indian newspaper editors for 
sedition and its necessary concomitant—race hatred. Do you find therein a 
single instance of an Anglo-Indian paper being at least brought up before 
court, not to speak of a conviction? Since its enactment the Press Act has 
been put in motion against a number of Indian papers. Has it ever been 
enforced against any of the Anglo-Indian organs ?.......... Mr. Gokhale at the 


' time even hinted that there was an idea—an absurd idea, of course—among 


the people that every pen writing in the Anglo-Indian press was dipped in 
Government ink. Could not such an idea, an absurd idea though it be, get 
credence and strength from the fact that some of these papers could write 
any amount of abusive matter, almost with impunity ? The curious manner 
in which the law relating to offences ‘by the press was being enforced in 
India came up before the House of Commons in the course “of the debate 
over the Indian Budget. Mr. O’Grady referred to the differential treatment 
accorded in this respect to the Indian and Anglo-Indian. press. He specifi- 
cally referred to the Proneer which had recently published a letter, from a 
correspondent, holding Lord Morley responsible for the murder of Mr. Ashe 
of Tinnevelly, as much as the assassin. Mr. O’Grady said he was sure that 
if the letter had appeared in an Indian paper, the editor would have been 


dragged before a court of law and punished severely. ‘Nearly <0 per cent. 


of them (Anglo-Indian papers),’ said Mr. O’Grady, ‘had been guilty of the 
‘practice of which he had complained in the case of the Pioneer.’ Our 
readers will remember that the writer in the Pioneer over the signature of 
One of Them,’ ‘said that ‘ the desth:of Mr. Ashe was as surely the work 


fact should be stated.’ Later on the same organ published another com- 
munication, this time the fling being against the Indian political reformers, 
But we have not heard of the editor of the paper being hauled up in court, 
eseeeeee The Press Act has been of late applied in cases where the churacter 
of the writings has been infinitely less harmful than that of ‘One of Them’ 
in the Pioneer. We must wait tosee what attention the Government of India 
pays to the Anglo-Indian organ of Allahabad. In the meanwhile we may trust 
that Mr. Montagu will see to it that the Press Act 1 is being applied, in future 
at least, ‘fairly and squarely ’ alike in all cases.”’ 


12. Mr. D. E. Wacha delivered a lecture on the growth of Military 
expenditure at Poona on the 19th instant. Dewan 
The growth of Indian Behadur Samarth presided. Mr. Wacha referred 
Moan td Aug to the enormous growth of the Military expenditure 
' from 144 crores in 1879 to 30} crores in 1906. He 
said that the British Army was a very\expersive affair ‘and that India had to 
pay more than necessary for the defence of the British Empire, since the 
British Armies in India and England were amalgamated. He further remarked 
that the army ate up all the land revenue and that useful projects had to 
starve for want of funds. He objected to maintaining the army in India 
always on a war footing, when foreign relations had improved and peace was 
reigning in the land. He quoted authorities in favour of his opinions. 
Dewan Bahadur Samarth remarked at the close of the proceedings :—" People 
will be wonder-struck at the information given by Mr. Wacha with reference 
to the excessive and unjust Military expenditure. ‘heir feelings also will be 
perturbed. I myself am quite amazed. Whois going to invade India? And 
if one does, will not Government be supported by the people of the country ? 
Of course it is quite another story if Government want to enervate and 
unman us. If our manliness is preserved huge armies may be collected just 
as in the days of the Marathas, Haidar and Tippoo. The Government of 
India also agrees with us on the point of Military expenditure. Govern- 
ment will be glad if we are at one with it ani enter a strong protest against 
the Military policy.” 3 


*13. ‘ What has been called the ‘ Black Peril’ since the incident of the 
“Gladstone reprieve’ in South Africa came up also 
Colour prejudice in for discussion at the Races Congress. Mrs. A. 


~~ —— 11), 27th MacFadyen, who was the representative on this 
Aug ee question from Cape ‘l'own, said that the white women 


in Africa felt very strongly onthe point. One great 
incentive to attacks on white women, said the speaker, was the sale of most 
‘vile '-pictures by white men to the African natives who worked in mines and 
other industries. ‘lhe drink traffic was the other corrupting source. Mrs. 
MacFadyen said that white women in Africa wera not panicky and 
really felt on the point. ‘There was no cry for vengeance, but the safety 
of women of both races was what was affected.......... She gave an 
instance of a Judge who remonstrated, while discharging, to a white man 
whom the jury had found not guilty of assaulting a young native girl, as 
showing the feeling on the point. ‘he Judge said to the man on his release 
from trial:—‘I wish to impress upon you that conduct such as you have 
been guilty of is an offence not only against the native girl—it has done her 
no doubt incalculable harm—but it is an offence against the white community 
of South Africa, because it is due in no small measure to persons like yourself 
that there exists the present menace to the honour of white women in Africa.’ 
Mrs. MacFadyen said that those were noble words, and remarked :—‘ We say 
that were a white man convicted of criminal assault he should be dealt 
with in the same manner and under the same law as the black man.’ That 
is very good on the part of Mrs. MacFadyen, no doubt. But what are the 
facts? Does Mrs. MacKFadyen think that discharging a white: man whom 
the Magistrate holds to be guilty of assaulting a native black girl is calculated 
to promote happy relations between the two races? When Lord Gladstone 
reduced the sentence of a black man who was sentenced to be punished b 

death for assaulting a white woman, what a hue and cry was raised in South 
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of Lord iain as if his hand had held the revolver, and it is well that the 


friow and inthe press’? ’ ‘What’ horrible spectres of tha “Black Peril’ were 

d in the papers ‘ “Will Mrs. ‘MacFedyen enlighten the public as to what 

d of trea tev as accorded in the public press to the white man who was 

arged of as tone @ native black girl, and to whose case she referred ? 

‘Had any defender at the rights of women come forward in the English press 

bie South 1 ‘Afton to speak of =" White Peril ’ which was thus being allowed 
“tO go unchecked?” 


iy & 7 Cas 


14. We. ‘are given to understand that Honourable Members of the 
Viceregal Council have been requested not to move 

sdvivis comments on any proposition at the next meeting of the Council 
the order not to allow any af Simla. It is surmised that the reason for 
propositions to be moved jiscying ‘instructions to the above-mentioned effect 


fraperial Legis ee is that all members of the Council do not find 


oO Coane at Sims: it convenient to attend the Simla meeting. Im- 
— Dnydn Prakdsh (40), portant legislative enactments like the Seditious 
) 22nd Aug. Meetings Act have been passed at the Simla meetings 
and we see no reason why the Honourable Members 

should be denied the privilege of moving propositions at one of the Council 


¢ 


A meetings held only twice a year and at long intervals. 
| 15. Since the publication by the Z%mes of Indza of the full text of that 
part of Sir Pherozeshah’s speech at the Council 
Comments onthespeech meeting wherein he referred to the practice of 
of His Excellency the distinguishing the Council members as pro-Govern- 
Governor . cs “0 ment or anti-Goverument, intense surprise has been 
‘ Fe sitiive canal” “Y caused to the people inasmuch as there is not a 
te Gujardti (24), 20th Aug. Single statement therein which could give cause to 
ie His Excellency to deplore it. The words ‘pro 
Government’ and ‘anti-Government’ uttered by Sir Pherozeshah have been 
simply borrowed from Government, and hence we are not prepared to believe 
that any blame attaches to any Honourable member for using them, nor 
are we prepared to say that their use by Sir Pherozeshah was in any way 
iE inappropriate.. For the declared non-official majority in Council is not really 
if speaking a majority; itis a sham majority, and this cannot be unknown to 
i, _keen-sighted persons like His Excellency. Considering the regret evinced 
by the Honourable Sir Pherozeshuh at the use of terms indicating factions, 
we cannot say that His Excellency was at all justified in regretting the refer- 
ence in strong terms. ‘The people of the Presidency would have been more 
gratified if these strong terms had not been used for a popular man by 
Sir George Clarke, who is considered by the people to be a perfect gentleman. 
For it was not without reason that the Honourable Member used the words 
i he did use. Perhaps His Excellency had no sufficient time to take in the 
ie : drift of Sir Pherozeshah’s words. [Further on the paper writes, quoting a 
Cl passage from the Government Administration Report for 1907-08 :—The 
Bombay Government themselves are the originators of the title ‘ anti- 
; Government. We would ask the Government of Bombay the meaning cf 
the term ‘anti-Government’. We know pro-Government to mean all those 
who fully side with Government in whatever they do. Really speaking - 
those who have been styled or regarded as anti- Government are not against 
Government. They are the best and wisest of advisers of Government and 
their most sincere friends. No one can consider us to be in the wrong when. 
i we say that those who uniformly applaud the actions of Government, whether 
4 they be liberal or disliked by the people or based on wrong information, are 
if the greatest enemies of Government. No one is in a position to dispute the 
justice of this statement. When greater personages have committed the most 
. serious faults, mistakes on the part of British officers can be considered 
a pardonable ; but is it not contrary to truth to take those who point out these 
Eis mistakes as opponents of Government ?| 


a *16. “The Anglo-Indian press with two or three exceptions is an 
| officialised institution........... The purely Indian 
a. Gujardti (24), 27th press is by its very position placed in a very delicate 
Aug., Eng. cols. and difficult situation. According to the nomen- 
clature coined by the Local Government, papers, 


however loyal to the British Government as ‘such, are set down as ‘ anti- 
government,’ because they do not see eye to aye with the authorities as regards 
the merits or demerits of their policy or measures on certain occasions. Such 
an attitude of intolerance and impatience was never expected at least under 
the regime of His Excellency Sir George Clarke. He cannot be unaware of 
the recent controversies in Hngland, how they have been conducted 
and how fiercely the foremost Ministers and the Government itself have 
been criticised and attacked. Such criticisar couched in the language 
that has recently been used in and_ out of Parliament would not be 
tolerated for a single day in this land of suspicion and prejudice, impa- 
tience and intolerance of non-official criticism, however well-meaning, 
except in the case of Anglo-Indian papers......... We have no doubt that 
His Excellency, after his return to England, would have better opportunities 
of observing the ways of the British press and British politicians, and would 
then perhaps be prepared on comparison to make allowances for the difficulties 
of the Indian press or judge more justly of the position of those who venture 
to differ from Government and have the temerity to give expression to their 
dissentient views, whether in the Council Chamber or in the press. ‘I'he des- 
cription of members of the local Legislative Council, as * pro-government’ and 
‘anti-government’ was resented by His Excellency at the Jast sitting of -the 
Legislative Council. His Excellency misunderstood what had been really 
said by the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta. But whatever the reason for the 
resentment, there it was. It may, therefore, be fairly asked whether His 
Excellency’s Government have themselves set. a worthy example in fairness 
and toleration by setting down certain papers as * anti-government’ and others 
as ‘loyal,’ simply because the former have the misfortune to differ from the 
authorities in certain matters. The juxtaposition of the two words ° loyal’ 
and ‘anti-Government’ is significant enough. It is deplorable that* even 
under the regime of a Governor like His Excellency Sir George Clarke there 
should be so much intolerance and impatience of dissentient opinion, whether 
ig is expressed inthe Council Chamber, in the University Hall or in the public 
press. We contess we were never prepared for this extraordinary change in 
His Excellency’s mental attitude.” 


i7. “Since we wrote last week under the above heading we regret 
that there has not been any material improvement 
ee ab all in the situation........... Under the circum- ’ 
rea lief © BSB OSS stances it is quite obvious that the authorities will 
or relief measures. 
Praja Bandhw (34), ®ve before very long to take up in hand the work 
20th Aug., Eng. cols. of opening suitable famine relief works with a 
view to relieve distress that in all probability 
will be of an acute character. Now the basal idea underlying 
these. works is primarily to relieve distress among the people as far as 
possible, and secondly to utilise famine labour for producing works of use- 
fulness in the future—in fact, it is in its essence a well designed combination of 
philanthropy and business to a certain extent. The work of providing relief 
to those’in distress is for the most part carried out by meansof a paid agency, 
and aithough there have been in the past a few cases of lapse and abuse, the 
arrange ment has, on the whole and looking to the wide extent of its operations, 
worked fairly s satisfactorily. We, however, think that it will be better to 
associate the non-oflicial agency with that work in a sreater degree than has 
hitherto been the case. We do not think it is very difficult to find out a few 
earnest men in our midst, who, if properly approached, will be found ready to 
undertake the work. In this connection we would also like to make a sugges- 
tion to the authorities, vzz., that the services of retired Government officials, 
ég., Deputy Collectors and Mamlatdars may well be utilised with advantage 
in the matter. Some of them have already had experience of famine relief 
work while in service, and there is no reason why their experience should 
not be utilized in this humanitarian work. A few at any rate of that class 
have, we believe, still sufficient energy left in them for the work, which they 


will be quite willing to undertake out of sympathy for their unfortunate and 
suffering brethren and sisters.”’ 


The unsatisfactory mon- 


*18. “ Official reports and returns regarding the agricultural outlook in 
Guiardti (24), 27th: the Presidency are remarkable for the absence of 
Aug a te e+ aa those particulars which one would like to have in 
sats order to. understand the situation in its true 


r ‘teoeived: fen: sine sources sit ‘appears seein 
t official returns, couched in vague and. general language, do not 
yay any correct isides regarding the state of things now prevalent in 
any parts ot! ‘the. country. The forthcoming Coronation at Delhi is calcu- 
Jeted- to. make the official reporter even less accurate and more optimistic than 
mata oo is inclined to be in normal circumstances. But the official returns, even 
eo” BRO Bs they are, show, when they are read between the _ lines, that the 
situation, as if is developing day by day, is sufficiently disquieting. We are 
sorry official reports relating to the rainfall and the acricultural outlook in 
July should have taken twenty-four: days for their publication. The tabular 
statements are more or less cf a stereotyped character, and we fail to see why 
they should not te placed before the public in the first or at least the second 
week of every month. ‘To publish them 24 days after the expiration of the 
particular month to which they relate is almost useless except perhaps to 
theoretical students of meteorology and statistics.. ....... The acuten:ss of 
the situation can be well appreciated from the fact that good Gujarat cattle 
can be had at one-fourth the ordinary price, and that hundreds of cattle are 
being sold and exported évery day. Although agriculturists are doing their 
best to help themselves, the sharpness of the pinch is driving them to adopt 
' a@ course which is positively distasteful to their relicious icstincts and tradi- 
tions. Some of the Rabdris have no doubt moved their cattle into Ahmed- 
a nagar, Idar, the Prantij district and Rajpipla where fodder is comparatively 
a. more abundant. Buteveo then the farmers, as a whole, have found them- 
we selves in a Serious plight from which they are being forced by circumstances 
to find relief by disposing of their cattle. How to save them isthe question 
of questions. Unless measures are promptly taken to save them, they are bound 
to perish. ‘The loss in 1899-19CO was frightful. Gujarat had just recovered 
Ve from that misfortune when her farmers have been overtaken by another 
Be: calamity. We trust the Gujarati community in Bombay will be alive to its 
q | : duty on such an occasion. Cattle are the wealth of the agricultural popula- 
i tion and with their loss the farmers will be ruined. We think Government 
pe _ will be ready and willing to co-operate with Shethias in this matter and we 
hope some steps _ will be taken in time to protect valuable cattle and save 
Gujarat from what would otherwise prove a great calamity.” 


: 

i, 19. Commenting on the statistics of persons killed by wild animals in India 

) given in the report on the destruction of wild animals 
: Licenses for firearms and venomous snakes for the last year, the Praja 

ie should be freely given to Bandhu writes:—“ We do believe that if people 

the public to save them Were properly equipped with and trained up in the 


are pa —— = 3 use of arms they should be able to protect their 
Me Praja Bandhu (34), persons from the attacks of wild animals and thus 
¥ 20th Aug., Eng. cols. reduce the number of deaths from that cause. This, 


however, touches the important question of the policy 
of Government. Speaking generally a policy of distrust and suspicion rules, 
for save on that ground itis not possible to explain away the chariness on 
the part of Government to grant licenses for firearms to private individuals. 
But if Government wish to reduce this mortality, and we sincerely believe 
that they do, it is essential that they should be more liberal in that matter. 
| Unless and until that is the case the havoc by wild animals among: human 
ig beings, who are not able to protect themselves for want of firearms against 
ie the attacks from the former, must in the very nature of things continue.” 


ae 20. In the course of its comments on the Government Press Note 
aa announcing the abolition of several liquor-shops in: 
eae Comments on the the City of Bombay during the last official year. the 
reduction of liquor-shops Bombay Samachar writes :—Considering the reduc- 
in Bombay during the last tion in the number of country and foreign liquor- 
men Samdchdr (65), shops and refreshment rooms in the various districts 
25th Aug. of bombay except the Fort, it is indeed gratifying 

that the Government and the Advisory Committee 
as well as the Abkari Department have not confined their efforts within a 
small area but have extended them over a wider field. ‘Though the present 
reduction cannot be regarded as satisfactory, yet in view of “the difficulties 
attending the matter, the action of Government may be welcomed. In this 
onnection we think special attention should be directed towards the abolition 


of Jiquor-shops in. localities inhabited by mill-operatives and turning them to 
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the use of toddy instead. It is a gratifying fact that the Collector always 
used his discretion in the matter of abolishing a shop after taking 
counsel with the member of the Ward Committee concerned. We would 
further express a hope that these committees will now be invested with 
wider powers to discuss the question of removing any particular shop. If 
the Collector does not agree with the Cominittee’s recommendation he should 
note his objections in “detail. Such an arrangement would best serve the 
purpose we have in view. 


21. Mr. Kasinath Waman Lele was proseonted under the Press Act for 
having published ‘ Saundarya Lahari,’ written by Shri 
Comments on the con- Shankaracharya in praise of god, without the printer’s 
viction of the publisher of "ame and place of publication printed on it, and was 
a book printed at Wai fined Rs.5. The bookin question was not published in 
(Sétara) for non-compli- fact. It forms but a part of ‘Shankar Stotra Samu- 
ance with the provisions daya,’ a book that is yet to be out. Lele defended 
of the Press Act. himself ably, but his contentions were disallowed. 
Kesari (109), 22nd Aug. ‘the Press Act deals mainly with newspapers and 
books concerned with politics and allied subjects. 
It should be enforced with some discretion. Many books have been published 
by Government themselves and by private persons without the. requisite 
particulars. People were not, however, prosecuted for such offences before. 
If the Act was treated as a dead letter. the accused cannot be said to have 
committed any offence. Government have, however, issued instructions in 
1871 that the Press Act does not applv to republications. ‘ Saundarya 
Lahari’ has been published in all parts of India and the present publication 
is, therefore, but a republication. T’he Police wanted somehow to bring 
Mr. Lele within the clutches of law. He had sent an application to Govern- 
ment mentioning all the particulars and it is a pity that the case was not 
withdrawn. ‘The policy of Government in enforcing the provisions of the 
Press Act has been ridiculous of late. It may be a cautious policy to deal 
severely with even the minor mistakes committed by the proprietors of presses 
publishing political newspapers and books. But it is unbecoming to the 
prestige of Government to lie in wait for the printer of ‘Saundarya Lahari ’, 
to obtain the book by improper means and convict the accused and sentence 
him lightly. We hope that the Bombay Government will issue a circular 
requesting the District authorities not to follow such a narrow policy. 


22. ‘ Now that it is officially announced to throw the burden of the 
cost of the Midnapur Case on the people of Bengal 
Protest against»the pay- we desire to enter an emphatic protest against it. 
ment by Government of Both justice and equity demand that every Govern- 
the costs in the Midnapur ment servant should pay the penalty for any wrong 
vemege Pit. done by him in his individual capacity. Is it not 
Praja Bandhu (84), y v J: 
20th Aug., Eng. cols. enough that people at times suffer in consequence 
of the folly and excesses of such officials? It would 
be nothing else. but sheer cruelty to make the people pay for them also. In 
Railway and other suits brought against Government servants the latter are 
held individually responsible, not only for acts done by them beyond the scope 
of the Acts and Rules but even for an unauthorised interpretation of their duty. 
The Courts have also adjudged them guilty in suits brought against them by 
the general public and have made them pay out of their own pockets when 
any offence is proved against and brought home to them. Under the circum- 
stances it will be nothing but bad policy on the part of Government to penalise 
the public who have already been the victims of the follies of Government 
servants which the Government ought neither to support nor condone.” 


23. “The judgment of Justice Fletcher in what is known as the 

_ Midnapur Case has created a sensation, inasmuch 

Comments on the deci- gg it comes as a thunderclap on the Police rdj7. ‘The 

On one Midnapur methods employed by the Police in implicating 

Damage Suit. respectable people in supposed crimes are shown up. 
Phenia« (13), 16th Aug. é | ane | 

by the Judge in a calm but effective manner. We 


think that Government should now think twice before relying on Police 
CON 585—6 | 


ormation which is in most cases derived from disreputable persons. | The 
idnapur Case judgment tells a gruesome tale of how a conspiracy was set on 
foot to ruin respectable people. The three men—two Police officers and ‘one 
 _. . District Magistrate— are, after this — quite unworthy of remaining 
as Wis dae tek: Maa ic We know that there is going to be an 


sy in the service of His Majesty. 

ippeal from Mr. Justice Fletcher’s judgment and until the appeal is decided 
these’meh should be placed under suspension. Surely Government will be 
“wanting in its respect for the High Courts if these men are still allowed to 
serve.” : Y 


6 > « 24, In noticing the Report on the Administration of Minors’ Estates in 
: nae the Presidency during the year 1909-10 the Bombay 
Comments on the Samdchdr congratulates the officers concerned upon 

Report cn the Admini- the successful management of the estates under 
. cu oo Page 5 Fate their charge. It. however, regrets the unaccounted 
duting 1909-10. shape st a fall in the revenue realised from the estates in the 
Bombay Samdchdr (65), Kaira District during the year under review and 
21st Aug. : thinks that proper advice given to the persons at 
| fault would have produced salutary effects. The 

paper further notes with regret the obstructiveness and indifference of the 
near relations of wards as regards the education of the latter, and considers a 
resort to stringent measures with a view to bringing this state of affairs to an 
end absolutely necessary. Failure to educate the wards, it goes on to remark, 
whose estates are under management is likely to be attended with wasteful 
consequences and hence it is high time to make education compulsory in the 


case of sons of talukdars. 
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a : 25. In their resolution reviewing the work of the Bombay City Police, 
1a the Bombay Government have thanked Mr. Edwardes 
mn Comments on the Gov- for his good work, and we too join in the thanks. We 
ia _ ernment Resolution on would atthe same time take the liberty of making 
ae ~ + 8g at the Bom- 4 few suggestions in this connection. So long as 
a 5 ity Folice. | the half paid Police Sepoy is not given better pay 
if am-e-Jamshed (28), : ore ONS, fh 
93rd Aug.; Akhbdr-e- even the most competent Commissioner of Police will 
Souddgar (18), 25th Aug. not be able toshow much good work. The policeman 
# never seems to have been taught to keep a cheerful 
Tn face and to show politeness; rather, he appears to be labouring under the 
ie belief.that he is bound to assume a repulsive face. Much also remains to be 
lc done with the lower ranks cf European constables, which disclose much rcom 
ah) : for improvement in respect of manners. In our opinion, some Indians of 
oa ) respectable families ought to be introduced into the higher ranks of the 
a Department. Fora salary of Rs. 150 or 200 a respectable Indian gentleman 
ae could be secured, though a Kuropean coming on the same salary would 
| | | generally be of a very inferior class. Another noteworthy thing is that while 
ae a large number of European constables are generally detailed to supervise the 
Tie . vehicular traffic on such by-roads as Queen’s Road, there are no Police to be 
, , found on other crowded localities like Carnac Bunder, though there is a 
constant congestion of traffic there. It 1s necessary to have a better distribu- 
tion of the force in this respect. The cases of private carriages being stopped 
and their occupants hauled up before the Bench on petty matters are also too 
much on the increase and had better be kept within reasonable limits. The 
nuisance of motor-car hoots at late hours of the night deserves to be checked. 
{The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also endorses Government's appreciation of Mr. 
Edwardes’ work.| | : ) 


#26. ‘In their resolution on the report of the administration of the 
Bombay Police, Government deplore tne increase 

Rast Goftdr (35), 27th of accidents from motor cars recorded during the 
fi Aug., Eng. cols. year under review. Last year there were fewer 
1" ae street accidents than in the preceding year. The 
he number of persons killed by motor cars was, however, 12 against 5 in the 
preceding year, and Government hold that the strictest vigilance is neces- 
sary on the part of the Police to prevent rash driving. To mark that such 
‘vigilance is not being exercised one has «simply to. turn to one of our main 
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thoroughfares, and the immunity. with which the road-hogs are allowed to. 

scuttle through the streets. would ‘be revealed on a casual visif to them atany 
_ hour ‘of‘the day. In Queen’s Road they are often a terror’ to pedestrian and. 

vehicular traffic, and a race of motor cars is no unusual sight. The speed 

limit is honoured more in the breach than in the observance, and those who 

violate the law and imperil the life and limbof way-farers should be rigo-. 

rously dealt with when caught napping. The officers who are charged with. 

the duty of controlling traffic seem to work under the impression that they 

must wait till accidents have happened, and that it is no part of their duty to 

molest those in a hurry to get to their destinations. But a strict vigil should 

be kept at all hours of the day and even at night to bring such offenders to 

book and no quarter should be shown to them when hauled up before the 

Magistrate............. Lhe mounted guards stationed at dangerous corners 

by the Police on the Queen’s Road are withdrawn an hour or two after sunset. - 

But if they were posted off and on in unexpected quarters late after sunset 

we vouch for a good catch of fish in their nets.” 


2/7. Inresponse to the suggestions made by the recent Factory Com- 
mission, the Government of India have directed all 

Comments on the com- 40¢4! Goverments to inquire into the question of the 
mittee appointed by Gov- Ventilation of Cotton mills and other factories within 
ernment to inquire into their respective jurisdiction and to propose measures 
the ventilation of facto- for its improvement. The Bombay Government 
ries. : has, accordingly appointed a con:mittee of six able 
Jagad Vritt (106), 20th gentlemen to go into the question and they will 
Aug. visit the factories all over the Presidency to inquire 
into the matter. Really speaking the factory owners 

themselves ought to have taken up the question long ago. But though 
they have neglected their obvious duty so long, Government could 
not in the interest of its poor subjects shelve the matter any longer. 
All mill operatives who are required at present to pass their working hours 
in the most unhealthy atmosphere of the milis, will for this feel most grate- 
ful towards Government whd are always trying to do their duty to their 
poor subjects. The mill owners also who have till now negiected their 
duty in the matter either through ignorance or indifference towards their 
operatives will see that they will be benefited in the long run when the 
measures which Government are bent upon taking for the better ventilation of 
factories will come into operation. Asa result of these measures the Indian 
mill-hand will be as efficient as his brother in Manchester and turn out the 

same quantity of work. | 


28. The Jdm-e-Jamshed endorses the protest wired by the Bombay 
Protest against the Chamber of Commerce to the Director General of 
complete removal of the Post Offices in India against the complete closing of 
Bombay General Post the General Post Oflice in the Fort from Septem- 
Office from its present ber 4th, and trusts that in the interest of the 
building. numerous banking and commercial concerns having 
Jaém-e-Jamshed (28), their offices within a short distance of it, a branch 
25th Aug. office would be maintained there for the sale of 
stamps and for the posting of foreign as well as inland mail letters upto 
practically whe present hours. It remarks that in view of the fact that the 
existing branch offices in the Fort have very limited accommodation for 
reasonable extension, arrangements should be made in the existing building 
for the continuance of postal work as suggested’ by the Chamber. 


99. “The latest phase of the crusade which the Bombay Government 

are waging against the Turf in Western India would 

The Bombay Govern- geem to indicate a divergence of views on certain 
new and gambling onthe = main principles which nothing but the aid of legisla- 
— - tion, specially undertaken, will enable the powers 
soa ( Cepeee that be to- give effect to. In other words Govern- 
ment find thatin order to carry out their determi- 

nation to restrict the number of race-days in Bombay and Poona and to 
abolish bookmakers it will be necessary for them to pass an Act making it 
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while the bookmaker risks his capital, the totalisator can never lose, but 
inevitably draws its commission out of the punter’s pockets. The whole 
question, however, illustrates in a forcible manner how easy it is in this 
country for Government to ‘ride roughshod over the feelings and wishes of 
large sections of the community just because their views do not happen to 
coincide with those of the people themselves. Weshall be met with the 
stock answer, of course, that Government have the bulk of native opinion 
behind them, as the recent resolution -of the Bombay Piece-goods Merchants’ 
Association shows, and as the resolutions of other bodies will, no doubt, show 
in the near future. But Government have themselves before now often 
pointed out the hollowness of many of the resolutions of so-called public 
bodies which were directed against Government legislations, and in the 
present instance one does not need the aid of the Lick telescope to discover 
who the persons are pulling the strings in the agitation against racing in the 
Bombay Presidency. ‘The whole thing is, to our thinking, one of the most 
spurious agitations it has ever been our lot to drop across, and exposes in a 
remarkable manner the hollowness of the contention that the Reformed 
Councils in the country mean the delegation of greater power to the people 
to protect themselves from harmful legislation.” 


380. From the letter addressed by the Bambay Government to the 
Western Indis Turf Club, it appears that they have 

Comments on the Bom- finally decided to take steps to put a stop to the 
bay Government's letter ¢Vils of gambling on the turf. For this resolve -of 
to the Western India theirs Government deserve the thanks and the 
Turf Club re gambling on blessings of the general public. It is a satisfaction 
the turf. a to know that the evil is after all going to be put 
Pap _———- > down, though it is to be regretted that Government 
wheal 8s. 2st Aug. ; have postponed taking action for some months. The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (18), Yetention of the totalisator will, however, promote 
92nd Aug.; Akhbdr-e- gambling and as such is against the avowed 
Islam (62), 24th Aug. principle of Government’s policy. ‘The fixing of 
three rupees as the minimum price of a totalisator 

ticket will not interfere with the majority of the gambling public, and 
even those who are too poor to afford this sum will be tempted to 
find anyhow the sum and try their luck in the hope of winning large sums. 
Thus the original object of putting down the evil will be frustrated. We 
would advise Government to consult the Commissioner of Police as to the 
effect which the use of the totalisator will have on the poorer middle classes. 
In England and other countries, too, gambling with these machines have 
been declared illegal and gamblers of this class have been sent to jail. [I'he 
Jam-e-Jamshed also approves of Government’s letter and writes :—Many will 
ask why the totalisator too should not be done away with. Butin such cases, 
we have to select the lesser of two evils and must rest content with the 
suppression of the bookmaker and the reduction in the number of races. We 
wish Government, who have fixed the minimum of three rupees, will also 
fix a maximum, and we hope that a strong control will be kept on tha 
totalisator so that it might not be abused. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also 
approves of Government's actiony but sees no reason why it should have been 
postponed to June next. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm approves of the Government 
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81.” A correspondent writes in the Pheniz:—"“ The Bombay Government, . 


Tecniisind that Euro- 
peans and Eurasians alone 
are appointed to the 
Customs Preventive 
service at Karachi (Sind). 


Phenix (13), 23rd Aug. 


while replying to the questions of the Honourable - 
Mr. Harchandrai andthe Honourable Mr. Ghulam . 
Mahomed Bhurgri about appointments to the Customs 
‘Preventive service at Karachi said that they had not . 
departed from the principle laid down by the Public . 
Service Commission and that there had been two vacan- 
cies only during the last five years. The Govern- 


ment seems to have been misinformed, as not only have there been more than 
two vacancies in that time, but if I mistake not, one of these posts has been 


vacant twice if not thrice. 


Lhe Government recognises that the Wharfingers - 


are members of the Preventive Department. Why is it then that they cannot 
rise to the post of a Preventive Officer? I learn on good authority that the 
2 Wharfingers who have nearly 20 years’ service are drawing Rs. 100 and 
70 respectively, while under the scheme just sanctioned, the Chief Collector of 
Customs has appointed domiciled Kuropeans (or white- skinned Kurasians) with 
little or no previous service in the department over their heads. None of the 
dark-skinned Eurasians in the departmen? with long and approved service, 
leaving alone Hindus and Muhammadans, have been given any appointment. 
I hear that three posts of Preventive Officers have been sanctioned for Napier 
Mole Wharf where country craft coming from the Native States, etc., 
‘anchor and where officers will have dealings with Indiaas only. Surely at 
this wharf, at any rate, a Muhammadan, a Hindu and an Indian Christian 
should be appointed as these officers will understand Indian passengers and- 
crew betterthan Kuropeans who are generally unacquainted withthe language 
and customs of the people. ‘'he reason given in the Council for appointing 
Kuropeans as Preventive Officers was that the passengers an | seamen arriving 
at Karachi were Europeans. It is no doubtnecessary to have some Europeans 
and Kurasians in this branch; but, considering that the bulk of passengers 
coming to Karachiis non-European, the proportion of Kuropean passengers to 
non-Huropeans being 1 to 15, and that the sea::en in most of the steamers 
are anything but Kuropean, it is only fair that while filling eight places of Pre- 
ventive Officers, justice should be done to dark-skinned Eurasians, Muham- 
madans and Hindus in the department, some of whom are getting Rs. 50 to 60 


after 18 years’ service. 


One iails to see why the Collector has engaged non- 


qualified Europeans on Ks. 100 with no permanent service to their credit when | 
men in his department do not rise to that pay even after 15 years’ service.” 
‘(Commenting on the above the paper writes:—‘‘ Despite the recommenda- 
tion of the Public Service Commission to throw this service open to the 
Indians, in Karachi the fiat has gone forth that domiciled HKuropeans only 
(and not even dark-looking Kurasians) should be appointed to these posts 
irrespective of educational qualifications. ‘This is going directly against what 
the Public Service Commission has laid down. We are very disagreeably 
surprised to see the Bombay Government justify the appointment of 
domiciled Kuropeans (or white-skinned Kurasians) only to these posts on the 
very slender ground that these officers have got to deal with Huropean passen- 
gers who, as our correspondent points out, are in the proportion of 1 to 15 to 
Indian passengers. Surely this does not justify that all the appointments 
should go*to the ‘whites’. The whole affair seems to savour of colour 
bar. These distinctions create an amount of irritation and consequently 
sullen discontent among the loyal and law-abiding sons of the soil. We trust 
this matter will not ce allowed to rest here.’’| 


32. H.S. Baba writesin the Sind Gazette :—‘ The Shri swadeshi Vijaya 


Complaint against a 
certain play being acted 
at Karachi (Sind) as con- 
taining abuse of Muham- 
madans. 

Sind Gazette (16), 16th 


Aug. 


Theatrical Co. are performing their play of ‘Ila 
Sundri’ at the Parsi theatre here and have 
made it very popular. The performance is full of 
swadeshi enthusiasm and has received much support 
from the public.......... Here tha question arises 
whether such plays can do any good in the proposed 
creation of good feeling between Hindus and 
Muhammadans. Anyone with sound mind and fair 


judgment, who has seen this play and heard the applause at different places 
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here the Y Musk: ms: are: described as Mlechchha, foreigners, robbers, vicious 
aiid treachberou “ee wily when ‘Ila’ is heard advising Jaisri that itis not 
a Bin’ to ki he treacherous ia cold blood, will not hesitate in saying, ‘ It 
eee. Vill nob... Of course, with all its demerits in its present form, it is not 
_ g play agitating against the present Government. and therefore the Police 
mig it not ; have seen their way to get it stopped. But I hope the performers 
3 themselves: ‘will estimate the value of the peace between the two great nations’ 
of India and find it more paying to the country than the income they derive 
rom such performances. I also hope the peace-loving class, who wish to see 
the Hindus and Muhammadans combined, will use their influence to get the 
unpleasant wording of the play modified. ” 


88. “Once again the complaint reaches us that the old coins of 1835 
and 1840 are being rejected in the bazar. We are 
Complaint that old coins further informed that the instructions of the Collector 
of 1435 and 1840 are not to the Mukhi Tahunmal some time ago, requesting 
accepted as legal tender him to warn the townspeople against the objection- 
wae Pa Sapa able practice, have also failed to produce the desired 
ind. Patrika (53), 12th wes vg 
Aug., Eng. cols. effect, inasmuch as they declare their inability to 
accept the coins since they are being rejected in the 
Municipal Office and by certain Tapedars and other officers. We would, 
therefore, take this opportunity to draw the attention of Mr. Emanuel to the 
matter and trust that he would be pleased to issue the necessary instructions 


to the Municipality, Tapedars, etc.” 
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te Legislation. 


ah 34. “The Bill did not originate with Mr. Basu individually; he told 
' | i a a the Legislative Council who his clients were. If 
Honourable Mr. Basu’s Mr. Jenkine wants ample support outside their circle, 
Special Marriage Act 16 can hardly be said that the country at large has been 


; ! Amendment Bill. enthusiastic over the subject.......... But we hope 
a Indian Spectatar (7), that the Government will be guided more by the argu- 
Hi 26th Aug. . ments placed before it, and the statements of the needs 


Tae and objections of different classes of persons, than by the number of resolutions 
co:municated to it........... If we patiently inquire what each section of the 
:) community wants, we may be able tc supply it by fresh additions to the Act 
ie or by new laws. Turning to the Hindus, whom Mr. Basu wishes specially to 

‘vee oblige, it is a mistake to suppose that his Bill thrusts civil marriage or divorce 

| a upon anyone who does notlikeit. The questionis whether the ‘name ‘ Hindu’ 
ae ; should be forfeited by those who marry ina particular way or who accept 

‘a ne particular incidents of marriage. The opponents of the Bill have not 
AG answered the guestion in the affirmative. ‘l’othat extent their opposition is 
‘ie more apparent than real. ‘The real objection has been accurately. described 

by a Hindu Professor in another presidency. He says that the Government 

has no right to offer to a Hindu a law in alternative to his personal Jaw and 

to call upon the orthodox community to take the trouble and responsibility of 
' outcasting him if he accepts the Government's offer. The Government must 

make the offer on condition of his renouncing his caste, so that his caste- 
4 fellows nay have no further trouble with him. ‘There is another reason why 
ae this is desirable from the reformer’s standpoint. If civil marriage is allowed 
mY to Hindus who keep caste, husband and wife may belong to different castes, 
Ta and their children may form a mixed caste, and the invidious laws of Manu’s 
days may have to be administered to them. ‘This may be avoided by extend- 
Vi ing the Act to Hindus who abjure their caste. ‘he general sense of the 
Dia Muhammadans seems to be hostile to Mr. Basu’s Bill. Parsis would seem 
‘Tha to be divided in opinion. Among Hindus there is such a thing as formal 
excommunication, and, therefore, Mr. Basu expects the caste to exercise their 

power against the offender. Muhammadans and Parsis may have to invent 
new procedures if they wish to punish offenders in their communities when 
the Government offers a new law of marriage. Hence Mr. Jenkins is right 
in asking for ample support for the Bill. Christians. can marry civilly under 
the Christian Marriage Act. But that Act saves the personal laws of the 
parties, and therefore it-does not validate the marriage of. a Christian with 


j 
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& Hindu. Mr. Basu’s Bill. would validiabe a Hindu-Christian marriage, and 
therefore, if the Government passes it, it will allow the policy of one Act.to 
defeat the policy of another Act. Lastly, as some of the Honourable members . 
of the Viceregal Council have already pointed out, intermarriages between 
followers of different religions will give rise to many complications.” 


85. Khan Bahadur S. Sadikali, Wazir, Khairpur State (Sind), writes in 
the Sind Gazette :—*I regret to say thatI am not - 
Comments on the in favour of ‘the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Bill. 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Jn my opinion the inhabitants of Sind, specially 
— Education the Muhammadans, have not as yet reached that - 
Sind Gazette (16), 2lst level of educational attainments as to justify the 
Aug. application of a legal enactment to introduce com- 
pulsory education and to make a breach of its 
provisions punishable. The provisions of the Bill are not themselves suited 
to the circumstances of the masses for whom they are intended. Section 3 
of the Bill contemplates the application of the provisions of the Act to the 
whole or any specified part of the area within the local limits of every 
Municipality or District Board by a notification. The population in Sind is 
so mixed up that it would be difficult to define any areas short of a whole 
Municipal town or taluka. The sub-division by wards within Municipal 
limits and Dehs and Tapas in talukas would be impossible, as every ward or 
Deh or Tapa has mixed population composed of different castes of Hindus or 
tribes of Mussalmans in which no distinction could be made.......... Section 9, 
clauses 1 and 2, make provision for the exemption of pauper boys from pay- 
ment of fees and such exemption is allowable only to those pdrents whose 
income does not exceed Rs. 10 monthly. The limit for the exemption is very 
low and in Sind it will be found very hard for practicable purposes as it is 
not only the fee which is to be taken into consideration, but the cost of books, 
ink, pen, paper and other articles which a parent, earning Rs. 11 or so per 
mensem with even 3 or 4 members of his family, will never be able to pay. 
Section 5 is so loosely worded that it may make the provisions of the Act 
inoperative. Any one can plead sickness, domestic necessity, the seasonable 
needs of agriculture in the aréas subject to Local Boards, as one or the other 
of these causes is generally, if not always, present. In villages Hindus as 
well as Muhammadans depend generally upon agriculture for their main- 
tenance. ‘T'he parents work in the field and the boys of the age shown in 
section 4 look after the cattle and other work connected with domestic 
necessity or agriculture ; for instance, bring firewood, graze agricultural and 
other domestic cattle or sit in the shop, &c. The penal clauses laid down in 
sections 12 and 13, if read conjointly with the definition of Magistrate 
in section 2, make the provisions most drastic and unworkable. In Sind, 
there are already very few village Magistrates, by which I understand the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale means probably the Honorary and Special Magis- 
trates. If these Magistrates are not competent to try cases under the Act, 
the parent or ouardian at fault would be dragged to the Court of the Taluka 
or Resident Magistrate who being already burdened with heavy work would 
put the accused person to very great trouble and much expense. In Sind 
every possible attempt is being made to spread primary education and bring 
it within the reach of every good-sized village, and as far as the needs of 
people are concerned they are being satisfied by the present arrangements. 
Are not the Mu!lah Schools in conjunction with the rural Local Board Schools 
enough, and do they not meet the requirements for elementary education 
without introducing the enactment proposed by .the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
which is not suited to the conditions prevailing in Sind ?” 


386. We cannot express any gratification for the draft Bill of the 
Bombay Medical Act prepared by the Bombay Gov- 

Comments on the ernment. The effect of the Bill is to declare at 
Bombay Medical Regis- one stroke that western medicine alone is efficient, 
tration Bill. rir (65), While the Aryan and Yunani systems are worthless. 
Pres oas aot Sastehade We must say that Government have acted too 
(36), 22nd Aug.; Jdm-e- hastily in taking this step. However much we may 
Jamshed (28), 24th Aug. admire western medical science for the perfection 


which it has attained through the exertions of those 


OX dhs 


‘owe @wanot fake*tt as demons ata dthait the native: systems of . 
Pine are wotthless, ‘The more experienced of tho western soicutists 
Jedoe that * h re ‘are many diseases . which are incurable according to 
are miraculously cured by native or Yundni methods of 


rand ri 


icine. Under. th ese circumstances it is nothing but a mistake on the part. 
pverntnent to have-proposed this Bill, and there is danger of its leading to 
sequences. We are not prepare.| to admit that western medical 


 BeleMce has poached. the highest stage of perfection and that there is now no 


Pe i ream. for the native physician to step in. Such a statement would be a very 


rash one indeed. The best course under the present circumstances is to 


develop the study of both the Western and Hastern systems of medical science 


‘side by side and make them serve, as complements to each other. The 


enormous practice which some of the native physicians enjoy is a proof of tine 
great trust placed in them by the public, native as well as Kuropean. ‘The Bill 
has been modelled on the English Act for the control of medical practitioners, 

but. there is a vast difference between the conditions of the two countries. 

There are no Yunanior Ayurvedic doctorsin England. The aim of the English 
Act is to strike at the quacks. If the effect of the present Bill were ‘that 
quackery would cease we would be the first to welcome it. But the Bombay Bill 
unfortunately is prejudicial to the Yunaniand Ayurvedic doctors who certainly 
are not all quacks, but are often deeply read and carefully trained according 
to the lights of their own systems. ‘The Bill enacts that no certificate from an 
unregistered practitioner will be officially recognised ; it is not quite fair that 
people should thus indirectly be forced to put themselves under the treatment, 
not of people in whom they have confidence, but of those who are registered. 

[The Sdnj Vartamdn also thinks that the Bill is likely to do injustice to 
Yunani and Ayurvedic medical science. The Jdm-e-Jamshed, while admitting 
that there is a large number of empirics in the ranks of the native practitioners, 
points out that there are some among them who'are really able doctors and 
have made a great reputation and won the confidence of the people. It also 
remarks that the Kuropean system is still im per! rect and cannot cure certain 
diseases, which are curable by native medicines. | 


*37. “As a result of the stimulus given by the swadeshi movement new 
banking concerns a.nd joint-stock companies are burst- 
The Dwarkadas frauds ing like the prephet’s gourd into existence. With 
and necessity of amending their multiplication the stakes which the public holds 
ee law to protect the in their stability are enhanced, and if Government 
Y Rdat C Goftdr (35), 27th is not responsible for public protection we know of 
Aug, Eng. cols. no other peg on which to hang that responsibility. 

| Preaching business morality to those without a shred 
of conscience in them is as futile an operation as the beating of the air. The 
mailed fist of the law must ever keep hanging on their heads, ready to come 
down with a crash when offended. No loop-hole at law should facilitate the 
escape of sharpers with whom swindling is a profession. ‘The public strongly 
suspects the hand of a host of such swindlers in the Dwarkadas fraud. If the law 
was all that it should be, they would long have been unearthed and brought to 
book. Public anxiety would not be allayed until legal safeguards are provided 
to prevent a repetition of the frauds with which Dwarkadas brought to ruin 
scores Of families. The recent exposures have provided sufficient ground for 
an amendment of the law asitstands at present, snd we hope that the improve- 
ments mipepescs would be made the subject of a Bill in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council.” 


Education. 


88. It is really to beregretted that Professor Bain should find fault with 
Professor Bain and the /2& new course of history prescribed for the M.A. 
new History course for Hxamination. The spirit underlying his letter 
the M.A. Examination of appearing in the Times of India is quite in keeping 
the Bombay University. with the learned Professor’s high notions of his own 
Dayan Prakdsh (40), wisdom and, disrespect for all those who do not 
43), 258 as gg Pr — propound his views. We really do not know whether 
42), ug Eng. cols. Government'think that a Professor who v uses disres- 


29 


pectful language towards ppt eee na wiedged merit and useful institutions, is 
@ proper person to mould’ the characters of the students of the Deccan College. 
Mill is an ass’ and ‘ Fawcett isa fool’ are the favourite expressions of Pro- 
fessor Bain. [The Indu Prakdsh publishes a letter purporting to be from 
certain students of the Deccan College in reply to the foregoing, in the 
course of which occurs the fcllowing:—“ The Dnydn Prakdsh talks of Princi- 


pal Bain’s teachings as consisting in only ‘ Mill is an ass’ ‘ Fawcett is a fool’ 


etc. But from our experience of so many years we can say that anybody 
who has brains to understand and sense to know ‘is sure to find himself wiser 
after he has heard Principal Bain.......... The’ editor of the paper appears to 
be just like a man who being offered a rose thinks fit to pick up the thorns and 
throw away the flower.” ) 


89. India spends very little as compared with other civilised countries 

on education. It is the duty of Government to 

Comments on the remedy this, but instead of doing so, the Bombay 
Government Press Note Government have issued a Press Note raising the 


i seieer hous fees scale of fees levied in the High Schools. They have 
Raiseri-Hind (29), raised the fees for the School Final classes to an 


20th Aug.; Jain (148), equality with the Matriculation classes, but they 
20th Aug. appear to have forgotten the fact that it is only the 

poorer classes of students who cannot afford to 
take college education that go in for the School Final. The _per- 
centage of free studentships also is too small, looking to the poverty 
of the country. While in Japan, KEuropé and America the expenditure on 
education is not only not cut down but increased even when there is retrench- 
ment in ali other departments, in this country we have unfortunately be-n 
following quite the opposite policy. As the Indu Prakdsh has rightly observed, 
the more education Indians receive the more attached they will be to the 
British Government. [The Jain declares that the middle and the poorer 
classes will not be able to meet the increase, and the new policy will retard the 
progress of education. | 


40. “We publish an interesting account of the prize distribution 

“ ‘se ceremony of the Sind Madressah of Karachi wherein 
roposai = to remove occurs an important pronouncement made by the. 
the Karéchi Sind (Qommissioner in Sind concerning the proposed remo- 


—— from its pre- val of the Sind Madressah from its site. Kvidently 


Phenia (13), 28rd Aug. 0 reassure the public mind Mr. Younghusband has 
come forward to state in public that all concerned 

were agreed about the retention of the present Madressah building with two 
mosques as a full High School forthe Karachi boys. As to the removal of the 
Boarding House, there is a strong difference of opinion among the members of 
the Special Sub-Committee appointed for the purpose. If Karachi is going 
to have a full High School, which now seems to be a settled fact, then such a 
school must have the present open space comprised within the Madressah and 
the ljoarding House buildings for cricket and kindred purposes, because it is 
difficult to get any other open plot near by for these purposes. If that is done, 
which ought to be done in all fairness, then there remain the building materials 
of the Boarding Houses and the space occupied by them, which cannot in 
themselves, presuming for the present that the Municipality will allow this 
plot to be sold for the supposed benefit of the Madressah, fetch a good sum. 
Then again will arise the guestion of building another full High School with a 
Boarding House in Karacani or elsewhere, for which a good sum will be needed, 
not to say of the bad policy involved in the complete separation of the 
Mofussilites from the Karachiites. Whenthe Muhammadans all over India are 
putting their heads together to bring together Mussalmans from various parts 


of India on a common educational platform of which the proposed Muslim > 


University will be the visible expression, it is a pity that in Sind a separatist 
spirit should gather in strength and take shape as it has done now. It is 
mischievous to preach that the Karachi boys derive advantages at‘ the 
Madressah at the expense of the mofussil boys.......... Leaving Government 
officials aside, the Mussalman opinion in Kardchi and outside is decidedly 
and preponderatingly against the removal of the Madressah or the Boarding- 
con 585-—8 
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satel nets they dare not propose 
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“al. “ The following article appears in the Datly Paisa Akhbdr of Lahore, 
as the most widely circulated Muhammadan paper in 
of “Complaint that non- India. Speaking about vacancies in Junagadh and 
-Muhammadans are ap- how they are filled up by non-Muhammadans, it says: 
Bs ee gah Bitte in ‘Mr. Bapdsola has been appointed chief officer of 
, “Mosler (59) 13th Aug. the Guest House. This gentleman is a Parsi and 
¢ Rng cols. ’ has never been distinguished for anything but for 
cricket and that too some years ago. Moreover he 
is not & hntive of the State and no one knows what right he had to receive 
the post. Was there no Muhammadan available for it? In the first place, 
al under British administration, why is so large an establishment for guests, 
| which requires, besides ordinary servants, a special chief officer, at all kept 
: | - up? And if it must be kept up, why should a Muhammadan not be appointed 
a at its head? People say all sorts of things. Some say that the hospitality 
8 of the State will now be fully enjoyed by the Europeans. Perhaps this may 
not be true. Butif events in the future confirm the truth of the popular. 
- | belief, it will be a black spot upon the administration. The sale of lands 
: and the Department of the District Municipalities has been entrusted to 
a ‘e Mr. Keshavlal ‘Trivedi, Chief Revenue Officer. Mr. Motilal has been 
: _ appointed public prosecutor. We do not know why an assistant has become 
; | necessary forthe prosecutor during the present Administration. Mr. Keshav 
Rao Trimbak hag been appointed Railway traffic officer on a salary of Rs. 250 
per month ’.”” [Commenting on the above the Moslem writes :—" When the 
Government of Bombay is encouraging qualified Muhammadans to join the 
public service in the Presidency, we do not understand the policy of the new 
Administrator of Junagadh.......... If the account given by the Pasa Akhbdr 
is substantially correct, it is plain that the Muhammadan interests are not 
a well looked after in the State, and we hope the Government would make an 
inquiry into the matter.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental l'ranslator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 31st August 1911. ; 
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vi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. 


Munshi Mahomed Amir ~ Muhammadan 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 


Hindu 


ed 


printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or @) is the last letter of a word,. 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


‘ D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and 


; 


propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 


periodical as furnished by the 


—— 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, a ! im. 
ENGLISH. : | ) 
174| Star of India ae ...| Hyderabad (Sind)... Weekly ... sie Saige ) es ' ? i} , 
Hinp1. | | 
834) Chitramaya Jagat ---| Poona —... ...| Monthly ... ee ais vn : | i . 
835) Hindi Jain we ie i a sas | 5s y 
Mara’THI. | i : 
1304) Vijayee Mahratta... sist ORME? 44504 Sse ie a on - i 
No. 1, the Anglo-Indian Empire has ceased to be published in Bombay. | : . 
No. 10, the Kdthiawar Times, daily edition, has ceased to exist. A 
No. 20, is now printed and published at Baroda. a 
No. 23, the publication of the Shiviji Vijaya is temporarily suspended on account of plague at Shol4pur. ft 
No, 45, the Echo is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of the publisher. i ; 
No. 96, the Chitragupta has ceased to exist owing to the press having got out of order. : E 
No. 99, the Dharm magazine has ceased to be published as the number of subsoribers fell off on account of the paper ie : ‘ 
having come under the disfavour of the educational authorities, | | i By 
Nos. 110 and 147, are published irregularly. Bt . 


No. 118, the Pandhari Mitra is not published for the lagé few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1.. “ The chief object underlying military display and mancuvres is_to 
show the mighty power of the British Empire. We, 
Satin td the number ct however, think that it is not at all necessary to do 
troops for the military 8° 9 this stage, for it is already an admitted fact. 
y Say | 
display at the Delhi Dur- tt is particularly gratifying to note that His 
bar andon the grant made Majesty the King-Emperor has already given his 
by Parliament to meet sanction for curtailment in expenditure in view 
Their Majesties’ expenses of the exigencies of the situation that loudly call for 
in connection with their gg much economy as possible. We are sure that 
visit to India. were it not for the circumstance that our King- 
otih Loe. somes (94), Emperor and Queen-Hmpress are coming in person 
to Delhi for the purpose of the Coronation, which 
is certainly the first occasion of its kind, most of the indigenous newspapers 
would have strongly urged upon our rulers the necessity of their giving up 
the Coronation Durbar in view of the critical situation ahead created in 
consequence of failure of monsoon. Besides, it is also too late now to think 
of giving up the Durbar, preparations in connection with which are briskly 
progressing. Nevertheless the indigenous Press, being in intimate touch 
with the people, will be quite justified in urging upon the responsible authori- 
fies the necessity of their exercising as much economy as possible in the 
matter of expenditure at the Durbar.......... Under the circumstances it 
will be quite appropriate to urge upon the authorities concerned to eli- 
minate as far as possible from the programme such items as are likely to cost 
large sums of money, for we repeat that the money thus saved can be utilised 
with advantage in relieving distress which seems imminent in certain parts 
of the country where the rain has been much below the average.” 


Comments on. the re- 


*2. “The King, as was to be expected, readily consented to the 
curtailment of the military display on the occasion 
Bag. i (38), ord Sept, of the Delhi Durbar. The assemblage of so large a 
force could have served no useful effect beyond the 
stimulus which spectacular effects may sive to the sentiment of loyalty, while 
the feeding of an enormous number of men and horses in the midst of a 
drought-stricken country would have been egregious waste of money. There 
is another respect in which the financial arrangements in connection with the 
Durbar are very satisfactory. The Parliament has voted £120,000 for Their 
Majesties’ expenses in connection with the visit. When it was decided that 
the King and Queen would come to India in a liner instead of a warship, it 
would have only been in accordance with other happenings if the bill for 
chartering the boat had been sent in to the India Office. This sort of thing, 
however, is not done with the old insouciance, and we find that the cost on 
this occasion is to be defrayed from the Naval grant. It is only a small 
matter, but it is one of the little things that count for a good deal.” 


3. Apropos of the discussion whether or not Their Majesties should 

| visit [India when the country is in the throes of 
Comments on the sug- famine the Gujardtc declares itself on the side 
gestion for postponement of those farsighted persons who regard the Royal 
of be my — o74, Visit at this juncture as particularly appropriate and 
Pee oats oe Samdchdr >eneficial, and goes on to remark :—A Royal visit at 
(65), 2nd Sept. a more favourable occasion, when Members of Par- 
liament, Press representatives, His Majesty and his 

entourage observing the people leading a merry life may form a one-sided 
estimate of their prosperity, would not be conducive to any benefit in the 
future. If then they returned home with the idea that the Indians are a 
happy race steeped in heavenly bliss and that the complaints regarding the 
backwardness of the arts and industries and their poverty are an exaggerated 
falsehood, the fault would not be theirs. If, however, His Majesty visits 
this country in person in the midst of the miserable situation caused by 
famine he and all those coming with him, including the Press repre- 
sentatives, will be naturally set a-thinking as to the cause of the 
pitiable condition of the people on the failure of a single monsoon 
and the remedies that should be employed to ameliorate it, Considering 
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therefore, it is least likely that the intended visit will be pestponed. Further, 
it is gratifying that in view of the impending scarcity His Majesty has 
issued special instructions for the curtailment of the Durbar expenses. No 
one can deny that such a course would be beneficial to the country. But if, 
besides this, His Majesty is graciously pleased to evince his personal 
sympathy towards those afflicted in a tangible manner, the effect would be 
unique. A dole of half a rupee or arupee each to the distressed directly 
at the hands of His Majesty would produce an impression upon the entire 
Indian people which not even a hundred speeches or a thousand tamashas 
would create. | : 


4. The 12th of December 1911 will be a memorable day in the history 
of India. For on that day the King-Emperor and 
Permanent settlement Queen-Empress will hold a Durbar in its ancient and 
of Land Revenue should yenowned capital. Such an event has not taken place 
be granted as a boon to jn Indiaforthe last five thousand years. Yudhishthir 
areas tee ae conquered the whole of India and crowned himself 
perial Durbar at Delhi. ' 
Kesari (109), 29th Aug. Emperor of India at Delhi. Since then till Queen 
Victoria the Good, no emperor held sway over 
India as a whole. The boundaries of India at present extend even beyond 
the ancient ones. India has absorbed Burma in the east and Baluchistan in 
the west. The Himalaya was transcended, but no permanent settlement 
could be made there. It may be remembered that the conquest of Tibet 
was attempted thrice in the history of India and thrice the attempt failed. 
The Emperor and the Empress owning a country more extensive than that ruled 
over by Yudhishthir are to proclaim theiz Coronation again in Delhi. Mighty 
Emperors there have been in India, out none so mighty. Queen Victoria 
assumed the titie of Empress of India in 1876, but we had not the privilege to 
see her. Is not the Delhi celebration thus an extraordinary event? The 
Indian tradition is that the visit of a king is never without some concession 
or other and we firmly believe that the King-Emperor will not disappoint his 
Indian subjects. The loyalty of Indians.varies in character, but is of a higher 
order than that of the British. George V is but a King in England, but is an 
Emperor, in India. He has ascended the throne of Hindu Emperors like 
Yudhishthir and of Moghul Emperors like Akbar. . Royalty enjoys a more 
dignified position in India than in England. It is but natural for us to be 
anxious to know what lasting gifts will be made by the King. A money gift will 


be impossible and even if possible will not last long. Titles can be conferred on 


but afew. Release of a handful of prisoners will benefit only individuals. Taxes 
cannot suddenly be remitted. We are economically in a strange condition. 
Formerly there were many principalities interspersed with huge forests in 
India. There wag always internecine warfare decimating the population. 
Land was plentiful and population was kept in check. The peace we enjoy 
has led to a huge increase of population and almost all the land 
has been brought under cultivation. Formerly raw goods could not be 
exported. Only fertile soil was cultivated before, but now cultivation has 
extended from the very best to the very poorest descriptions of soil. We 
cannot lament over the growing population and our exports. ‘These will be 
our constant companions and no nation can live an isolated life now. Every 
nation has to come to the stock exchange of the world. We must take to the 
intensive method of farming. The magic of ownership turns a rocky soil into 
a beautiful garden and it is quite important for the rayats to own the lands 
they cultivate. Private ownership prevails all over the civilised countries. 
Permanent settlement or at least long rests between different settlements are 


“quite necéssary to improve the condition of the rayats. Will the Emperor 


of India concede to us these two gifts? Nine-tenths of the Indian population 
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are directly or r indinestty connected with ‘agriculture which will for centuries 
to come remain the staple industry of the country. Government will not 
lose i in any way, but they will gain by granting these concessions. 


9. “The news of the sudden and very premature death of His Highness 
Asaf Jah the NiZam will undoubtedly be received 
Benge som ne “a a with deep regret throughout India......... Till 15 
s rn a | ee ae Hyderabad politics, whether looked at 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 31st from the point of view of internal economy or from 
Aug., Eng. cols. that of its relations with the paramount power, had 
too grievous and too numerous elements of darkness, 
creating feelings of utter daspair. It is well known that after the memorable 
advice of Lord Ripon for reform of the disordered finances of the State, the 
outlook of things grew darker and darker, intrigues increased and even the 
throne of the Nizam, personally, began to totter. In Lord Curzon’s time, 
however, and, be it acknowledged oratefully, owing to his personal interest, 
the clouds disappeared and His Highness Asaf Jah got the necessary sense of 
security to show of what mettle he was made. That was, however, at the cost 
of surrendering in perpetuity the claim for rendition of the Berars, a project 
for which Sir Salarjung strove with such strength and strenuousness......... 
It is well that the great services of the Nizam to the British Government 
have now begun to be adequately recognized and appreciated. History will, 
bowever, mournfully record that even the Nizams, who so mightily helped to 
build up ‘and later on to save the Kmpire in the Mutiny of 57, have had to 
suffer the permanent sequestration of a rich province like Berar. Happily, 
the days of a graceless annexation policy of this type are over and let us 
hope that in the new regime of genuine autonomy to Native States, Hyderabad 
will lead in the path of reform, good government and also representative 
institutions.” 


6. “Coming to the gddi at the age of three years the late Nizam was 
much too young, of course, to understand all the 
Evening Dispatch (5), bearings of the questions which progressively cropped 
30th Aug. up in regard to the dealings of his State with the 
paramount power. The Government of India had at 
that time not abandoned its old attitude of suspicion towards the large Native 
States, while the Political Resident, it must be admitted, appeared to be imbued 
in many instances with the sole idea of making the ruler fo whom he was 
accredited the obedient puppet of the Indian adiainistration. The history of 
Hyderabad in the early years cf the late Nizam’s life illustrated this in more 
than one instance, especially whenever the sore question of the cession of 
the Berars to the British Government cropped up.......... Although imbued 
with the traditional loyalty of his house. and endowed with a high sense 
of personal honour, the late Nizam never appeared able to shake himself free 
of a certain dread lest his rank and position might not be duly recognised in 
British India. ‘This sensitiveness on his part seemingly had much to do 
with the seclusion with which he dwelt in his own dominions; though to 
those who visited him, as did both the late King Edward and His present 
Majesty King George, the German Crown Prince, and most personages of 
rank and distinction who came to this country, he proved himself not merely 
an enlightened ruler but one of no common strength of purpose. During his 
twenty-seven years rule Hyderabad has advanced rapidly along the paths 
of peace and prosperity. A State which before was a by-word for lawlessness 
has, under the administration of the late ruler and his abla ministers, become 
a well ordered and progressive principality.” 


*7,. . “ His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad possed oraz Wes A aut 

. midnight last Tuesday, the 29th August, at era- 

Mahrdtta (11), Srd- ba eae There eae no serious OTR 8 or 
Pep’. disturbances in his career either owing to adminis- 
trative grievances. or racial feelings. It is notable that in this Muhammadan 
State, better relations prevail between Hindus and Muhammadans than 
in tbe British provinces.......... The lines of His Highness’s administration 
‘were Clearly laid down. in the letter whieh he wrote to Lord Minto 1 in response 
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know His, Highness s views. on Indian unrest. The letter. bears 

igh statesmanship of His Highness, and the policy enunciated 

seth one which can be profitably borne in mind by other Native States 

ee well as the British Government.” [Here the paper gives a long 
a ‘extract i in'which His late Highness dwelt cn the non-sectarian ‘policy pursued 
in his State with regard to the public sorvice.] 


o Expressing deep regret for the untimely death of His Highness 
‘Bombay Samdchdr (65) the Nizam the Bombay Samdchdr writes :—Taking 
tee Sant: ’ Sdnj Vartaman advantage of the extremely commendable awakening 
(36), 380th Tar: Akhbdér- ‘that has recently appeared in the Muhammadan 

e-Isldm (62), S1st Aug. comimunity, some of its narrow-minded leaders have 
made attempts to show that the good of the com- 
munity as well as of India consists in isolating the Muhammadans from other 
communities and in striving to secure special privileges and posts for Moslems 
alone. How fallacious and misleading these attempts are is shown by the 
fact that an intensely religious though practical Moslem ruler like the Nizam 
saw the necessity of carrying on his administration on entirely different 
lines. The successful regime of His Highness will for ever stand as a 
glorious lesson to those narrow-minded Hindus and Muhammadans who are 
helping to widen the breach between the two great communities by making 
impolitic and impracticable demands. [The Sdnj Vartamadn and the Akhbar- 
€-I[sldm along with many other papers of the week regret the death of His 
Highness and make more or less colourless comments on his 7egime.| 


9. We are very much indebted to Mr. O’Grady for drawing the 
attention of Mr. Montagu during the Budget debate 
The Indian Budget jin the House of Commons to a Civilian’s letter 
a in the House of spnearing in the Pioneer holding Lord Morley res- 
Commons. : " 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 2nd ponsible for the murder of Mr. Ashe. There is much 
Sept. truth in Mr. O’Grady’s statement that any Indian 
newspaper would have been prosecuted and its press 
would have been confiscated for publishing such a letter. It is a fact fully 
recognised in India that Indian newspapezs cannot venture to discuss politics 
and public affairs with half the freedom of their Anglo-Indian contemporaries. 
The escape of the Jagad Vritt, conducted by the Advocate of India, with 
merely a warning for a vile attack on the ChitpAawan Brahmins illustrates our 
remarks. Government are watchful toa degree to catch an Indian paper 
transgressing the bounds of fair criticism, but they seem to have connived at 
the vituperations of the Pzoneer. -Now that Mr. Montagu has admitted the 
harmful character of the letter appearing in the Proneer, the Indian Govern- 
ment, we hope, will take steps to show that the Press Act is not meant for the 
Native papers alone, and that Government are not afraid of putting it into 
operation against Anglo-Indian journals as well. 


*10. “There was a significant omission in Mr. Montagu’s speech on the 
occasion of presenting the Indian Budget, an 
omissicn to refer to the swadesht movement. It 
could not have been an oversight, in view of the 
lengthy observations which the Under Secretary made 
about the growth of Indian Industries.......... In replying to the Harl of 
Ronaldshay’s criticism anent the cotton excise duties, Mr. Montagu stated to 
the House that ‘ Government had no intention of departing from the Free Trade 
system in India, and as opportunity offered they would bring the fiscal system 
in India more into accord with what they believed to be the oniy sound 
economic doctrine.’.......... Before enunciating the ‘only sound econo- 
mic doctrine, Mr. Montagu would have certainly profited much had he 
referred to the economic history of his own country, Britain, to find out a 
justification for his theory. He would have found that England built up her’ 
industries in the last two or three centuries by protection. Did England 
bin: follow the doctrines of free trade—Mr. Montagu’s ‘only sound economic 
oe NG doctrine, —-when she taxed heavily manufactures imported from India? Was 
Bey jt free trade or protection, that a duty of £3 pér cent. on importation and £68 
— cent. on being used for home—English—consumption was imposed on 


Mahratta (11), 3rd Sept. 
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Indian calicos? Was.it for free trade that a duty of 10. per cent: . on impor 
tation and 27 per cent. on home consumption, was imposed by England on 
Indian muslins? Other instances might be quoted. The Company’s 
authorities stifled Indian manufacturers here in India by regulations and 
pains and penalties and drove them away from the English market by a 
prohibitive tariff: One of the witnesses before’ the House of Commons, an 
English merchant, stated in 1813 that he looked uron this ‘ prohibitive tariff 
as a protecting duty ’ to encourage English manufactures. What policy 
England followed in order to develop her own industries, has been very 
nicely described by List, the German economist :—’ Had they (English Minis- 
ters) permitted the free importation into HKngland of cotton and silk goods 
from the Indies, the manufacture of cotton and silk in Kagland would have 
been destroyed at once. India had in her favour not only the low price of 


the raw materials, and the cheaper labour, but also long practice and tradi- | 


tional dexterity and skill. Under the system of competition, the superiority 
necessarily was with India; but England was not willing to build up manu- 
facturing establishments in Asia, afterwards to fall under their yoke. 
She aspired herself for commercial dominion and comprehended that of two 
countries which deal freely with one another, that which sells the products 
of her own manufactories, gains and governs ; while the other which exports 


agricultural products, obeys and suffers.’......... Was all this the application 
of the ‘only sound economic doctrine,’ or was it protection, pure and 
SLIIIDIG fF caer cscs Mr. Montagu stated to the House that Mr. Gokhale was a 


qualified advocate of protection for India. What Mr. Gokhale wants, we 
think, is protection that will be levied with an eye to the interests of India, 
and not that kind of pseudo-protection which Mr. Balfour and others of the 
class offer to India and which looks more to the interests of England than of 
India. Mr. Gokhale would not certainly have any protection which will not 
protect Indian industries but only put them under some additional disadvan- 
1 er And when Mr. Gokhale advocated swadeshism four years ago, it 
was not because he was enamoured of Free Trade as Mr. Montagu fondly 
imagines him to be, but because he was a protectionist. He advocated 
swadeshism —voluntary protection by the people,—because Government were 
not giving the protection to Indian industries which they required. He said: 


‘It is by ensuring the consumption of indigenous articles in their early 


stage, when their quality is inferior or their price is higher, that we can do 
for our industries what Protectionist Governments have done for theirs by 
means of State protection.’ That, we believe, will suffice to disenchant 
Mr. Montagu of the fond idea he entertains about Mr. Gokhale’s view of 
protection for India. The highest Government officials and Indian politicians 
and statesmen have been almost unanimous in thinking that some kind of 
protection is needed for Indian industries.” 


11. Liberals as a rule favour free trade. Conservatives condemn it and 
| are in favour of a tariff wall being raised at least 
Kesari (109), 29th Aug. against all imports from outside the British Empire. 
Both the parties look only to the interests of 
England or to those of England and the Colonies. It 1s impossible for 
either of the parties to approve of autonomy for India in matters of import 
tariff. But we want that autonomy. We do not want either the Liberal 
free trade or the selfish Conservative tariff reforms. Mr. Montagu alluded 
to this questicn in his Budget speech and it is inferred that he favours the 
idea of imposing excise duties on other indigenous goods besides cottons. 
If the inference turns out to be true, India will be exploited for the good of 
all other nations in the world and its wounds instead of being dressed will 
be bathed in sulphuric acid. [The paper proceeds to quote the criticisms of 
Mr. J. A. Wadia on Mr. Montagu’s speech, published in the Times. | 


12. The Government of India was frequently requested by the Congress 

to reduce the strength of the Army in India in order 

Comments on the pro- that the burden of the military expenditure might 
posed reduction in the be lightened. Though the request was one that 
strength of the Indian was below the dignity of the Government to grant,’ 
ayo, ay Punch Bahidur Yet it appears that it is to be complied with in view 
(145), 28th Aug. of the ndvantage to be reaped from its compliance 
by the Indian subject. But a reduction has been 


proposed to be effected only in the N ative section of'the army and not in the 


LOE, as tt 


Ps 
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om parati ively is is more expensive, “Kathe cost-of maintain- 
lers is not great, t will be practically no decrease in the 
ountry, and 1 Be only ‘does the complaint remain, but atthe 
lame time the I ndian 80 diers have to suffer. This being the result of the 
proposed r duct ion n the army, some of the thoughtless well-wishers of the 
pati gl staiy the ‘following. story by way of analogy. There was once a 
ce : ot iter whose ass was injured by a kick from the ox of an oil-seller. The potter, 
| erefore, always prayed to God to kill the said ox, but to his surprise, he one 
iy found his own ass dead. Thereupon he exclaimed: ‘‘ What a wonderful 
~ Ged s fou are that cannot distinguish betwean as ass and an ox! I asked you 
Pee to kill the ox of the oil-seller and instead of that you killed my ass.’ The 
fie. point of the analogy between this story and the action of the Government 
eee referred to above according to these persons is that the object of the request 
ae of the Congress was the diminution of the military expenditure which would 
eo have resulted, had there been a reduction in the number of the European 
ae soldiers. But for Government to reduce the number of native soldiers is just 
like the killing of the ass of the potter in the story. It shows that although 
they have ruled India for so many years, the Government cannot yet 
discriminate between white and black. We are of opinion that the complaint 
made is unreasonable, for anyhow the military expenditure will be reduced; 
and the Government at the same time have shown that they do not stand 
much in need of Indian soldiers for the protection of India. | 


| : 138. “ Every Indian politician should make it a point to read the paper 
‘ | on Indian Military Expenditure, read by Mr. D. EK. 
Comments on Mr.D. i. Wacha before the Deccan Sabha......... Pointing 
Wacha’s paper on Indian y+ that the Indian Military expenditure has grown up 


eo a ee {from 17: crores in 1884-85 to 28°66 crores in 1909-10 


Sabha, Poona. (it had reached a higher point from 1904-05 to 
Indu Prakdsh (42),30th 1906-07 during Lord Kitchener’s pretentiously revo- 
Aug., Eng. cols. lutionary regime), Mr. Wacha brings home very 


well the enormity of the evil by showing that 

if now swallows practically the whole of the Indian land revenue. The 

increase has been caused in an endless variety of ways, now for more 

troops, then for new weapons, then for fedistributions and so on, so 

that we do not know when this sickening series of costly innovations will 

come to an end, almost each new Commander-in-Chief having his own 

eo hobbies and fads and claiming to be an expert against whom the Civil Gov- 
ernment can count for little in this technical branch.. ....... Sober Viceroys 

and Finance members helped by commissions of enquiry have tried to stem 

the evil. Butin vain. Mr. Wacha then comes to the remedies and his 

foremost recommendation has been the one made in these columns some time 
we ago—reduction in the number of troops, toth European and Native, pre- 
\ | ferably the former, since they cost per unit thrice as much as the latter— 
. Rs. 1,404 against 4992. Let the strength be reduced to what it was in 1885— 
1,50 000. he Military chauvinists may object and raise the spurious cry of 
ae inadequate defence. But the reply to them lies in the changed political 
5 conditions on the frontiers, in the Anglo-Japanese and the Anclo- Russian 
treaties, in tre Anglo-French entente, the peaceful condition of India, the 
new armaments and reorganisation, in the Imperial Service Corps and 
above all in the dire necessity of preventing the Military expenditure from 


eating up the vitals of the country.” [The paper makes similar remarks in its 
vernacular columns. | 


14. The Sdnj Vartamdn regards Mr. D. E. Wacha’s paper on. Military 
tg ae rg _ Expenditure in India as a welcome and opportune 
29th py Rast Goftdr pronouncement when the question of curtailing the 
(35), 29th Aug. same is being widely discussed. After noting the 
5 main line of argument taken up by Mr. Wacha and 
} jaoting with approval his appeal to ‘ the chauvinist organs of British public 
opinion in all conscience and equity to recommend to the British Treasury 
to bear & part of the cost of the European Army in India,’ it’ concludes :— 
Mr. Wacha is in no way making an unjust demand upon the British Treasury. 


dt ‘the movements of thé British Army in the Persian Gulf and elsewhere Eng- 
Yand is far more interested than India. But. the British never show a liberal 
Barly wa Me Sey have to put their hands into their pockets. We have no 


jiving a contribution from them towards the cost of the army 
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in India, andhence it is fair that the military expenditure should be reasonably 
curtailed: When @ movement has been on foot to reduce military expendi- 
ture in various countries it is needless to say what a relief any reduction will 
bring to India. Educated Indians have been clamouring for a curtailment 
of the military expenditure in India, and though the prayer, if granted, will 
not relieve them of any part of the burden of taxation, the course will at any 
rate avert the contingency of a fresh tax consequent on the disappearance of 
the opium revenue. [The Rast Goftdr endorses Mr. Wacha’s contention in 
favour of reducing the military expenditure which, it says, has grown with 
leaps and bounds during recent years. | | 


15. The Khdndesh Vaibhav, in commenting on the recent labour strikes 
A lesson for the Indian 12 England, observes:—The history of the labour 
Government from the movement in Hngland is the history of the struggle 
recent labour strikes in between the moneyed classes and the labourers, 
England. | between the employers and the employed. Though 
_ Khandesh Vaibhav in the West the economic aspect of labour strikes is 
(111), 28th Aug. fully recognised, it is strange that whenever a Rail- 
way strike or a Postal strike takes place in this country, Government have 
invariably invested those movements with a political aspect and have 
rigorously put them down, without redressing the grievances of the strikers 
by the appointment of conciliation boards asis done in England. Govern- 
ment should, however, learn from the recent strikes in Hngland that all 
these movements are purely economic in their character and have nothing 
to do with politics. 


16. ver since India has come under the supremacy of Britain many 
cases of racial hatred and of the Huropean disregard 

Evil effects of unman- for the feelings of Indians have come to light. 
nerly nena ha Indians invariably suffer from such unfortunate 
P Indu Prakdsh (42). Ist occurrences, and though they have been strongly 


Sept. denounced in official quarters, the frequency with 


which they occur has not been checked. Recently 


in Eastern Bengal a planter was fined for ungentlemanly behaviour towards a 
respectable Indian gentleman. An English gentleman acted as cou:sel for 
the plaintiff and he clearly showed how the behaviour of a few unmannerly 
Europeans tended to create misunderstandings in the minds of Indians 
as regards Europeans asa class. The Punjdbee now publishes a report of 
how an officer of the Public Works Department caused inconvenience and vexa- 
tion to a landlord of Behar by refusing to leave a second class compartment 
reserved for the family of the landlord. We have every hope that the 
arrogant officer will be severely dealt with by the authorities. 


17. Like other Colonials, British Colonials in Australia look with 

< Pr ov disfavour upon Indians. Steamers touching at 
Pesrcxes Rh gee pore ty © Australian ports which engage Indian lascars have 
Kesari (109), 29th Aug. +0 deposit £100 per head and Custom duties are 
levied on food-stuffs with Indian passengers, who 

have to undergo an examination in one or other of the Huropean languages 
before touching the sacred soil of Australia reserved for white communities 
only. Even if Indians know Hnglish, they are examined in French and if 
plucked, they are not allowed to Jand. Unless every Colonial who wishes 
to come to India is made to pass in Sanskrit, Arabic or such other Asiatic 
language as the authorities may be pleased to prescribe, Colonials will not have 
an idea of the injustice and tyranny embodied in the above-mentioned 
regulations. ‘These are the deeds of Australians. But the ideas they enter- 
tain are even more hateful. Mr. James Kdmund writes in the Sydney Bul- 
letin :—‘‘ Australia should rigidly exclude non-whites. We will be ruined far 
more by their modes than even if Kngland were to be conquered by Germany. 
We do not care for the British flag. Itis but arag. Weare proud of our 


colour more than of the flag. Non-whites should not be taught the ideas 


of liberty.” Itis not strange that, under these circumstances, the Englishman 
should smart under the advice proffered to Colonials by Sir K. G. Gupta! 
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. mal allie like. the. Benes Congress might be 
» _ expected to make some impression on individuals 
: - and even on nations, it must necessarily be a very 
ould be: iste ‘slow. process and _ in no way adequate to meet the 
apie ie pit political or economic exigencies of the hour. For 
: Sind Journa’ ai i) Oath securing just treatment for Indians, whether at 
Ang: Home or abroad, moral and spiritual propaganda 
"> alone will not suffice. The Indian Government can 
and. bie to be ae by constant and reasoned demands being urged upon 
it for the Colonial Governments. This too is not enough. The only effective 
way of meeting them is to subject their subjects to the same treatment in 
India that they mete out to usin their respective dominions. South Africa 
has yielded somewhat because of the splendid passive resistance offered and 
the persecutions heroically. borne by the pretty large number of Indians 
settled there and also because the Government of India have stopped inden- 
tured Jabour to Natal. In many colonies, however, the number of Indians is 
too small and the actual interests affected by unequal laws are not large. 
But it is a question of principle and the Indian Government may well uphold 
the dignity of the Indian people by resorting to retaliatory measures against 
all the sinning colonies. In some cases this would be very effective. ‘Thus, 
for instance, when Australia is levying from Indian passengers the absurdly 
heavy duties of 14 shillings on a‘gallon of spirits, 63 shillings on a pound of 
cigarettes, 14 shillings on 100 cigars and so forth, there is no reason why 
steamers carrying Australian cargo and coming to or calling at Indian ports 
should not be made to pay equally heavy duties. ‘This, and this alone will 
bring the colonists down on their knees. Also the freedom to live and work 
and travel in India should be denied to the white inhabitants of those 
colonies which impose galling restrictions on Indians repairing to them. 
They may also be examined in Urdu or some other Indian language, just as 
Indians are examined in Australia in any one of the Huropean languages. 
Australians coming to India may also be subjected to a poll tax, such as is 
levied in their country from Indians but not from the Japanese.” 


19.. “It will be remembered that when the famous circular of the 
Census Commissioner, Mr. Gates, prohibiting the 

Comments on the inclusion of the depressed classes as Hindus, called 
reported statement of forth protests from the Hindu community, it was 
Mr. Montagu in his officially stated that the issue of such instructions 
Budget speech re the ex- had nothing whatever to do with the representation 
clusion of the depressed of the Moslem League in that behalf, but lately in 


yea om ge Fg the House of Commons the Under Secretary of State 


iz ee -. 


Apeeon. for India in his Budget speech mentioned that the 
Sind Journal (17), 24th exclusion of the depressed classes from the category 
Aug. of Hindus was proposed because the Muhammadan 


leaders had ‘insisted’ upon such exclusion. Two 
things will strike every one in this latter statement: (1) the inconsistency 
between it and the statement officially issued by the Government of India 
itself, and (2) the word ‘ insisted’ used by the Under Secretary of State for 
India. The latter is, to say the least, a very curious expression to hear from 
such a responsible officer of State as Mr. Montagu when describing the sec- 
tarian attitude, with apparent approbation, of one section of the population 
regarding another. As regards the radical divergence between the two 
statements we are inclined to think that Mr. Montagu’s version is the correct 
one; and yet it is hardly possible to believe that the Government of India 
was uttering an undiluted and deliberate falsehood, when it definitely 
announced, in a Press Note, that Mr. Gates’ circular had not been inspired by 
the Moslem League, since ‘the latter’s representation to Government was 
made nearly a month after issue of the circular. We can only account for 
the contradiction by supposing that while the League’s official representation 
was made after the circular, the ‘Moslem leaders’ had informally moved 
Government before the circular. As the casuists would Bay, the Government 
of India was verbally right, but whether such ° casuistry’ is morally defensi- 
ble, is another matter.” | a0 


% 
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. *20. >“ The position is growing more and more acute every day. On 
| | . the 25th August a large number of cattle arrived at 
The seasonal outlook in Ahmedabad from the villages, and oxen were sold 
eb a dti (24) ‘gra cheaply, at about Rs. 35each. Thecattle were booked 
gépt. Bag a to the Tapti Valley and south of Surat. On the 
ET ee following day 500 were exported. Oxen were being 
sold very cheap to purchasers from Nandurbar, Surat, Khandesh and other 
places. ‘Thisis what has been going on from day to day. From private 
reports it appears that about 300 cattle are being brought to Bombay by rail. 
The above are only approximate figures, but they show how rapidly the 
situation has entered upon an acute stage.”’ 


21. The Bombay Samdchdr feels grateful to the Government of Bombay 


for taking a deep interest in the welfare of the agricul- 


Comments on the Bom- turist and regards the Press Note on the experiments 
bay Government's Press with the well-boring apparatus as a hopeful sign for 


Note on experiments with the future. While thanking the authorities for their 


"Soules baaashar «0 willingness to advance ¢tagavi loans to agriculturists 


2nd Sept. to enable them to further deepen their exist- 

ing percolation wells and reach sub-artesian water, 
the paper thinks it more advisable to do this officially as relief work 
during the famine. The paper appreciates the placing at the disposal of land- 
owners of the services of a trained agricultural engineer, but is of opinion 
that the same facilities could be extended with advantage tou the agricultural 
classes themselves instead of confining them to the land-owners. 


22. The good intentions in passing the Agriculturists’ Relief Act have 
been greatly vitiated by the power reserved by 

Alleged hardships to Government of confiscating lands for failure in 
cultivators from the rigor- payment of their dues. In order to avoid such 
i ti pencil pa emanate had stg have very — been 
sear riven to sell their produce at a great loss to pa 
a o-. Government dues in Bins. It is to be regretted that 
os Government officials do not show the consideration 
and tact required of them in dealing with such cases. This is largely due 
to the excessive zeal shown by petty revenue officers in exacting Government 
dues. Another evil has crept in in the system of collecting Government dues 
and that is the taking possession of standing crops for dues unpaid. The 
crops are left uncared for and much damage is done to them and the poor 
cultivators suffer a great deal in consequence. Private grudge has much 
to do in such cases, yet they entail hardships which should be the care of 
Government officials to avoid. A very unfortunate case of such a nature is 
reported from the village of Chinchoshi situated in the Khed Ailla of the 


Poona District. 


Aug. 


23. The system of selling by auction liquor-shop licenses has been 
acknowledged on all hands to be a great evil. The 

Comments on the Bom- Excise Committee appointed by the Government of 
bay Government's reply Jndia has cpenly condemned it, and the Bombay 
2 2 nea sm : Pt. Government also, is against it. It is a pity that the 
a ara . "system still continues in spite of all this. In reply 
Jdm-e-Jam shed (28), tO & memorial on the subject by the J.iquor-Sellers’ 
29th Aug. Association last year, the Bombay Government 
stated that the question of abolishing the system 

was before the Government of India. One year has passed since this reply 
was given and yet we are not told what conclusion the Government of India have 
arrive | at. The Bombay Government had, however, postponed the auction of 
licenses last year pending the receipt of this decision, and now that the 
decision ha3 not yet been received, we would request them to make a further 
postponement. 1tis unfortunate that thay have declined to grant another 
prayer of the memorialists requesting that, on the demise of a license-holder, 
the license should be continued in the family of the deceased. 
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in} O1 Slog dutide the period: Rit, | ssto0p the total rein ber 

15, sagi ‘1: of persons’ confined! in ‘the Lunatic Asylums in the 

Presidency varied between 1 (C89 and 1,355.....:.... 

pintne bompay That means that general lunacy has increased during 

vokenn hal war sibiaies tthe last decade by, say, nearly 25 per cent. Looking 

‘ upthe causes of lunacy, we find that intoxicants 

Rant. bring alarge number of lunatics to the asylums.... 

ictal 44 ......We find that in 1900 nearly 26 per cent. of the 

‘kn wn cases were s due to intoxicants, andin 1909 the percentage rose to over 29. 

That is, during the decade there was a rise of 3 per cent.—notin the consump- 

tion of intoxicants which has advanced rapidly—but in the cases of lunacy 

due to them. Taking the figures for drink alone, we find that in 1900 there 

were 31 cases due to drink out, of a total of 142 due to all intoxicants; that 

igs nearly 22 per cent. of the cases due to intoxicants and 6 per cent. of the 

known cases were due to indulgence in alcoholic liquors. For 1909 there 

were 60 cases due to drink out of 217 cases due to intoxicants ; that is over 

29 per cent. of the cases due to intoxicants and over 8 per cent of known 

cases were due to alcoholic drinks.......... The increase inthe consumption of 

liquor as well as other intoxicants, as revealed by the Excise Reports and the 

growth of revenue from the excise, are evidence of the growth of the evils of 

indulgence in intoxicants in our midst. And there can be no stronger 

proof of such indulgence than the rising figures of lunacy directly traced 

to such indulgence, and noticed above. Whatever may be the arguments 

in favour of moderate indulgence and whatever may be the sacredness 

with which the liberty of liquor-consumption .is looked upon in official 

quarters, the growth of lunacy must convince any one as to the spread 

of drunkenness, we should rather say, over-drunkenness. The reports 

themselves speak of ‘over-indulgence’ in alcoholic liquors. These facts 

tin disclose a serious state of things. We could have still more specific evidence 

of the growth of drunkenness among the people, if Government were to 

publish the figures of drink-offences inthe presidency. But the Bombay 

Government would not supply the figures, though repeatedly questioned 

thereon by the popular members in the Legislative Council. Of course, 

Government have every right to expect that criticism of their policy or 

measures ought to be based on facts and figures. But here is a case where, 

when you ask for figures—authoritative official figures, Government’s own 

figures—to base your criticism upon, you get a blank refusal in reply! This 

apart, there is other ample evidence in official publications to show the spread 

of indulgence in liquor and other intoxicants. And the figures of lunacy which 

show a Clear rise must Convince any sceptic. Would this not be sufficient 

for Government to take thought and bring about a modification in their 
Abkari policy as hitherto followed ?”’ 


| 28. “The whole of the Bombay public excepting of course those 
¥ actively engaged in the vice of gambling wel- 
| comed His KExcellency’s resolution to stamp it 
The Bombay Govern- oyt, The extent and acutenese of public feeling 
= er and gambling onthe may be gauged from the fact that the. public, mis- 
Oriental Review (12), reading a later note of the Government on the 
30th Aug. subject, felt disappointed. This public feeling was 
| voiced by the Honourable Mr. Setalvad who asked a 
question bearing on that in the Legislative Council. 

a The Government, however, assured the public, that no mitigation of the origi- 
¢ . ; nal resolve of the Government was contemplated. A second letter of the 
Government is now before the public, which makes it clear that they do not 

wish to mince matters, but that they are strongly determined upon crushing 

the life of gambling in this Presidency. The letter observes that book- 

makers will have to go from June next. Only licensed totalisators will be 

allowed and that too at a limited number of races. We see how this year too 

‘ i the gambling passion has run amok and has been the cause of the ruin of many. 
Tt is not only sapping , the physical energies of the public but is also causing a 
\ heavy moral drain. The depression of the mill-industry is due to several natural 


2) 


#anses, but isdue notin .a.small measure .also to the ‘racing passion. Maney 
and energy which could have been utilised for better purposes are being 
squandered on the degrading passion of gambling, and Bombay and Poona are 


‘becoming verifable Monte Cristos......... We would go further than the Gov- . 


ernment andn ot allow any gambling in the races, not even in the modified 
shape of totalisators. But for that we must wait.” 


26, The correspondence between the Western India Turf Club and 
pea eae are ee Government and the report of the conference between 
(65), 30th ree the stewards and the Honourable Mr. Morison, 
published in the local Anglo-Indian papers, proves 


how great a blunder Government have committed in attaching more weight 


to the advice of a body through whose activity the evil of gambling on the 
turf has attained its present undesirable proportions than to the views of the 
public inthe matter. The challenge of the stewards to Government to prove 
that the large crowds that gathered on the race-course came there solely with 
the aim of gambling was ridiculous, for what is obvious requires no proof. 
Out of consideration for the Turf Club Government were prepared to permit 
gambling on a limited scale through the totalisator. But instead of feeling 
grateful for this, the stewards returned the rather disrespectful reply that they 
protested against the legislation proposed by Government and would take 
such steps against it;as they would be advised to. Weare very sorry that, 
in spite of the unbecoming attitude taken up by the Club and in spite of the 
powerful support of public opinion, Government have decided to make still 
further concessions in the matter of the total number of races to be permitted 
and the minimum price of totalisator tickets. The decision of Government 
to tolerate gambling on a limited scale on the turf will give rise to queer 
ideas about the existing law regarding gambling. How can these laws be 
regarded as equitable, people will argue, if gambling is not tc be permitted in 
other directions within similar limits? We will allow that racing encourages 
the trade of horse-breeding ; but the enormous crowds that meet on the race- 
course never have this aim in view; they come purely to gamble, and it is 
useless to adduce this argument in support of betting on the turf. We would, 
therefore, once &.ain press Government to give up their intention of permitt.ng 
gambling on arlimited scale and to pass a law prohibiting it altogether. If 
the horse-breeding industry can look to gambling alone for support, let it 
perish, we say, rather than that it should flourish through an evil which is a 
curse to the public morals and involves the people in ruin. But we will not 
believe that this industry can be developed only through this curse. It 
flourishes in Persia, ‘l’urkistan and other countries where there is no horse- 
racing and gambling on the turf to foster it. The honest and permanent 
profits to be derived from meeting the demand for horses required for the 
Military Department will be a sufficient motive to horse-dealers in India to 
continue their trade, even if the temptation of gambling on the turf is taken 
away. 7 


27. “ Onething seems to be clear from the correspondence between Gov- 

pa al ernment and the Westeru India Turf Club—the book- 
Pras elegrap 9), maker is to go. He is believed to be, for some 
: reasons, the black bogey in the show. He itis who 

is supposed to lure the guileless young subaltern into wasting his home 
allowance and betting beyond his means. Whether the totalisator will cure 
that unfortunate or not propensity remains to be seen. It is, at all events, 
doubtful. And certainly, looking all round at the rewards given tO speculation 
the speculator does not receive so much from the totalisator asfrom the 
bookmaker. The latter co not find the business so lucrative as is supposed, 
for there are fewer of them in the ring to-day. But apparently neither the 
Turf Club nor the Government northe publicfor tLe matter of that are 
greatly interested in their fate........... Itis quite evident that it is useless to 
expect Government to withdraw from the position they have taken up in this 
respect or to change their views. The price of the tickets on the totalisator 
seems to have exercised the mind of: Government, but it is, after all, a trivial 
matter, because if the price is ten or twenty rupees, two persons can just as 
con 699—6 
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ket together on any race.......... That the public 
goto the race-courses will agree with the Government in 
tion is beyond doubt; and the. opinion of those who do go and 
something about the interior working of the race-course is not asked or 
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“likely to be represented in any way. That gambling to any great extent is an 
unmitigated evil is toc true to be contradicted, just as taking too much 


liquor, or any other excesses. If the Government measures will correct this 
evil in the few who suffer from the gambling mania, then they are to be much 
commended, just as much as those who would close -all drinking places 
because some people take too much.; ‘The result of trying to suppress 
gambling in England sent it among all classes of the people, and the Police 
now reap large amounts in fines for street gambling. Confining this evil to 
one spot is recommended by some. If the new arrangements sweep away 
some of the Turf hangers-on, it will be a blessing, but as to suppressing the 
action of those who love a gamble, well—as the ancient Scots’ dame observed 
‘I hae my doots!’” 


28. “We must certainly congratulate the Government of Bombay 
on the firm stand they have made in the negotiations 
‘Indu Prakdsh (42), With the stewards of the Western India Turf Club 
31st Aug., Eng. cols. on the question of suppressing gambling on the 
- Bombay and Poona Race-courses. It would indeed 
have been highly desirable if the Club’s co-operation could have been secured, 
but they have proved unyielding on very vital issues and in ire chosen to put 
themselves out of court. They have told Government in solemn terms that 
they protest against the action of Government and will take such steps as 
they may be advised. That is a threat in a huff, which is probably destined 
to end in mere smoke. And in one sense what has happened is good, for 
Government have got full credit for having tried methods of amity and yet 
are free from the trammels of the companionship of half-hearted co-operators 
in the holy work of .waging a crusade against gambling. MHalf-hearted we 
call the stewards of the W. I. 'T. Club most advisedly, for their boast that they 
had anticipated Government and were doing their best to check gambling is not 
borne out by the account they give of their doings. Their measures were 
directed towards preventing fraud in gambling and not gambling itself. 
Clearly they wanted the book-keeper to remain, but wanted the totalisator only 
as arival. To check ruinous gambling they hardly made a single effort. And 
the pretension, that their being a private club Government have no right to 
impose any conditions on totalisators, is impudence itself.” 


29. “Weare glad to find that the Government of Bombay is firm in 

its resolution to put down gambling on race-courses. 

Subodh Patrika (44), ......... But we fail to see why there should be any 

27th Aug., Eng. cols. gambling on the race-course, licensed or unlicensed. 

Somehow the Western mind is incapable of disso- 

ciating the two things and would not consent to total prohibition. However, 

under the new regulations the present evil will, we are assured, be consider- 

ably diminished, and we thank the Government of Sir George Clarke for 

purging society of a growing moral disorder that threatened to lead to 
complete demoralisation.” 28 


80. “It has been estimated that the defence in the Midnapur damage 

suit has been put to the expense of nearly six to © 

Protest against the eight lakks of rupees while the complainant has had 
Government paying the to spend two to three lakhs. It is indeed a wonder of 


pr in the Midnapur the twentieth century that Government should freely 


Gujardti. (24), 27th Spend money in defending officers charged with ill- 
Aug., Eng. cols. treating the people. ‘There can be no cause 
for complaint if Government come to the rescue of 

their: officers in case they commit innocent mistakes in the discharge of their 
duties. But in the present case the High Court has found that ‘the officers 
had knowingly erred in the performance of their duties and consequently their 
‘defence at Government expense, that. is at the cost of public woney, cannot 
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be tolerated under any circumstances. Rather than being satisfied with 
asking questions on this subject in Parliament and in the Viceregal Council, 
the representatives»sof the padile should endeavour to prevent such future 
misuse of public funds. We hope the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State will not fail to publish their views on the matter.” 


31. ‘We may congratulate ourselves that as yet the morale of the erie 
Comments on the Bom- Fo0lice seems to be superior to that of their colleagues 
bay City Police report 32 the other Presidencies, for we do not hear of so 


for 1911. many complaints and grievances. In one way this 

Oriental Review (12), is due to the present indomitable head of the Depart- 
30th Aug. ment, Mr. Edwardes.......... We think that undue 
weight need not be attached to the number of undetected crimes as this tends 
in some cases to what is known as getting up Cases.......... The Police ought 
to be clever and sharp but not too particular about the percentage of undetect- 
OG CPIM... ccs0 see We are sorry that we cannot agree with the remarks about 


the hawkers and squatters. We recognise the difficulties ofthe Police as these 
sometimes hinder the traffic, but at the same time the Police should see that 
these people have got their sole dependence upon their vocation and also that 
many times they are useful to the poor working classes who cannot get their 
refreshments so near at hand without these hawkers. Hence perhaps the 
disinclination of the Magistrates to inflict a severe punishment.” 


382. -The report on the working of the Bombay City Police for the year 
1910 is remarkable for a number of important 

Jagad Vritt (106), 27th changes in the administration of the Bombay Police 
Aug. under the able supervision of Mr. Edwardes, who by 
his intimate knowledge of the city is eminently 

fitted for the post he so honourably fills. One of the noteworthy reforms 
introduced by Mr. Edwardes is the opening of three experimental sub- 
divisional stations by which the prompt registration and investigation of 
complaints is secured. lhe success of this reform having been demonstrated, 
twelve more stations are to be established as funds permit, so that in future 


any citizen of Bombay will be able to lodge a complaint at the nearest station » 


without any difficulty or delay and secure a careful investigation into the 
same. Another important change that has creatly facilitated the quick 
detection of crime is the publication of the Police Gazette thrice a day and its 
immediate circulation to all the Police stations. Quite a new item of work 
has been entrusted to the Police, v2z., that of acting as censors of plays to be 
produced on the stage. They seem to have done their work very satisfactorily 
and their supervision of the stage is likely to check the evil tendency of intro- 
ducing revolutionary subjects to the notice of the publicin the guise of 
dramas. The work done by the Police in the City of Bombay is on the whole 
satisfactory and redounds to the credit of the department. 


33. Two of the speakers at the recent public meeting held - Satara to 

| protest against the enhancement of fees in Secondary 

Alleged attitude of sus- §chools expressed their regret at their inability to 
picion of superior officers authoritatively state the general condition of the 
pee haga their Indiansub- perents and guardians of students attending the 
= Peak.ish 120). 30th local schools on account of their having been refused 
Aug. Cc the necessary information by the school authorities 
| on the ground that if was meant strictly for the 
department. It is indeed strange that information obtained for public 
purposes should not be available for the use of the public. Those in charge 


of the school seem to have refused to supply information under fear of 


incurring the displeasure of their superiors. This nervousness on the part 


of Indian officers to do anything on their own responsibility is largely due to 


the distrust and suspicion in which they are held by their superiors. This. 


sort of attitude of superior officers towards their subordinates is greatly to 
be deprecated as it tends to create amongst the latter a tendency to shirk 
responsibility. | 
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otical: d co all the: higher | sit in +the Indian 
" iyack Medical: Depectivent ‘by members of the Indian 
wica Medical Service has been a long-standing grievance 
of Indian Medica! practitioners, and the repeated 
despatches of the Home Government favouring the 


Indu Pr akdsh (42), 26th havo failed in their object owing tothe strong attitude 
Aug. of opposition taken up by the Government of India 
and the members of the Indian Medical Service. ‘The announcement by Sir 
George Clarke in the last sessions of the Legislative Council that the newly 


created posts of Professors of Anatomy and Pathology in the local Medical 


College are to be given to Europeans shows how orders from Home are being 
disregardei. It is to be regretted that an administrator like Sir George 
Clarke should show such an inclination to stick to the old and unjust system 
and should fail to show his usual firmness of purpose in making these appoint- 
ments and thus perpetuating the old unjustifiable order of things. 


00. An anonymous correspondent styling himself ‘a citizen’ writes to 
the Belgaum Samdchdr:—While I was returning 
Alleged disorderly be- from the Camp to the town onthe 13th August 1911 
haviour of military men py the road which passes by the Asatkhan Durga, 
of the Belgaum Camp. <€ Oe ee h 
Belgaum Samdchdr (91), saw a woman coming with a bundle Of grass on her 
28th Aug. head. She was met on the way by two military men, 
who, from their behaviour, appeared to be drunk. One 
of them pulled down the bundle from the woman’s head, while the other stood 
enjoying the fun. The poor woman ran to a neighbouring bungalow for 
shelter, and it was only wken I came to her rescue that the military men 
quietly walked off. As the road in question has frequently to be used by the 
cultivators, what are they to do if they are thus harassed by the military men? 
The Military authorities would do well to take due measures to put a stop to 
the present state of things. 


36. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm regrets that the Consul-General for Turkey, 
instead of bringing the grievances of the Hajis in 
Protest against the the mattar of the vise tax levied upon them to the 
vise tax imposed by the notice of the Turkish Government, should have 
Hails. Government on chosen the extraordinary procedure of declaring 
Akhhdr-e-Isldm. (62), illegal the meeting recently held by the Muhamma- 
26th Au. dans in Bombay to enter their protest against the 
fee, on the ground that it was presided over by a 
British officer. ‘There being no chance of moving the Turkish Government 
in this behalf the paper expects the Muhammadans of Bombay in the first 
instance to ventilate the hardships of the Hajis and thereby to strengthen 
the hands of the Government of India who have already protested against 
the: tax. It concludes with a hope that the Moslem League will take 
immediate steps to convene a public meeting in Bombay and thereby render 
a timely service to the community. 


37. The Sind Journal in the course of a contributed article writes :— 
es _ “* Nothing can be more disappointing than the replies 

Alleged unfairness 1n given to the questions of the Honourable Mr. Har- 
ee PP il chandrai and the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri at the 
Sind Journal (17), 24th last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council. 
Aug. Since the reconstitution of the Councils there has 
| been a general desire on the part of Government— 
especially the Government of India-—to treat the Additional Members of 
Council, when speaking for the people, with an unwonted courtesy ; but we 
are afraid Bombay has of late shown a different attitude. The replies given 
at the last meeting are not quite so bad as those which Mr. Bhurgri’s ques- 
tions at a previous meeting elicited, but they are undoubtedly not inspired by 


a spirit of candour and the sense of responsibility. _ The public cannot quite 


- wnderstand such answers as ‘Government have no information on the sub- 


ject.. Why could not the required information be called for, as information 
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on.so many other points was in fact called for? “His Excellency the Gover- 
-nor has on more than one occasion appealed for public help and co-operation— 
and sensible people are helping Government in putting down. extremist 
- ideas and tendencies. The Additional Members are spokesmen of the people 


and if their questions are dealt with by those responsible in such a cavalier 
style, then the reformed Councils will suffer in the estimation of the people... | 


+. ‘The appointments are made by the Commissioner in Sind.’ Does this 
mean that they are above criticism and complaint before the Government ? 
It is a well known fact that the Commissioner’s office-people have been carry- 
ing away the largest number of higher appointments in Sind, and that without 
regard to the requirements laid down by Government or the Commissioner in 
Sind himself. Upto 1896, the Commissioner’s office was ably engineered by 
Sindhis, but since then outsiders, brought from all parts of the Presidency, 
have been ruling the roast and the children of the soil made to do the harder 
and less remunerative work. The first three appointments are at present 
held by European or Hurasian gentlemen and itis in the air that they are 
not to be given to others. During the last fourteen years or so the Commis- 
sioner’s Office has supplied Sind with no less than eight Deputy Collectors. 
They have been appointed over the heads of Hindus and Muhammadans, 
having longer service and being in every way so superior to them that we 
should not be far wrong in putting down their relative merits as those of a 
pupil to his teacher. Yet the best places and positions are given to the Head 
Clerks of the Commissioner. Without passing the Heid Accountant’s 
Examination they are appointed Treasury officers or sent round to inspect 
Treasuries managed by passed men. Without passing an examination in 
Sindhi or having any experience of the executive line they are appointed 
District Deputy Collectors and Sub-Divisional Magistrates. We repeat that 


in cases like these it is not individual servants of Government alone who 


suffer, but the public at large, and this public is represented by the Additional 
Members of the Council, part of whose duty it is to get grievances redressed.”’ 


: Legislation. 


88. ‘Kven the champions of Vaids and Hakims can have little 

_ Objection to raise against the Bill for the Regis- 

Comments on the Medi- tration of Medical Practitioners, which, with the 
cal te eae Regis- sanction of the Supreme Government, the Bombay 
pina Prakdsh (42), Government have brought forth.......... Hospital 
30th Aug., Eng. cols. ' Assistants and Apothecaries will be entitled to be 
3 registered under the enactment. Our Medical Gra- 
duates object to this, we know. But considering that several gentlemen of 
this class by experience become very competent in course of time and 
that in the mofussil they are in many places the only local exponents of 
Western medicine, we do not see how they could be denied the privilege of 
being included among registered Medical Practitioners. The proposed Act 
provides for the inspection of all Medical Schools and Colleges by the Medical 
Council, which isto manage the business of Registration to ensure their 
efficiency. ‘l'his Council will have a chairman nominated by Government and 
6 members nominated by Government and 4 elected by locally trained 
practitioners and 2 by men holding foreign degrees or diplomas. ‘To us, the 
number allotted to the locally trained men appears too small and that of the 
Government nominees too large. Could not each be given 5? We also 
would like to see this Medical Council given fuller powers and immunity 
from that draconic control by Government, which the Bill provides.......... 
So far as this goes, the Bill is all right, but there is one evil rampant which, 
we think, should be met by means of an effective provision in it........... The 
evil we wish to point out is that there are in Bombay men who are absolutely 
“unqualified and untaught, some of them ‘mere ex-compounders, who practise 
European medicine and even call themselves doctors. That is merest cheat- 
ing. We should think that untrained men should be strictly prohibited to 
‘practise Western medicine—at any rate there should be.a penalty attached 
to their calling themselves ‘ doctors’ as they do on sign-bosrda.” mee ann hatin 
con 699—T - 
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The Govern mont of inhi has published 9. Bill’ to provide for 
ee 5 . the registration of medical ractitioners. Its object, 
efupr ibaa “it is said, is to protect the public and the medical 
., profession from irregularly qualified practitioners. 


“A is oe aba how the Bill, as it stands, will serve to attain this object ; 


for the only disqualification that it imposes on unqualified quacks is that they 
~ ghall not be eligible to hold any appointment as a physician, surgeon or other 
medical officer in any dispensary, hospital, infirmary or lying-in hospital, not 
supported entirely by voluntary contributions, or in any public establishment, 
body or institution, or as a Medical Officer of Health. We do not think that 


at present any such appointment is held by an unqualified man; and therefore 
the Bill, when passed, will afford no additional protection to the public. In 
framing the Bill, Government has been anxious not to place any direct 
restriction upon the practice of Indian vaids and hakims; and hence it has 
become impossible to make any provision for the protection of the public even 
from persons inadequately trained in any system of medicine, Western or 
Kastern.” 


40. The Medical Registration Bill shortly to be intoduced in the 
Bombay Legislative Council, though it does not 
Pc, on cree ee prohibit the followers of Yunani and Ayurvedic 
systems of medicine from following their profession, 
is greatly prejudicial to their interests and a distinct discouragement to their 
profession. Western medicine with all its vaunted progress is unable to cure 
many of the troublesome diseases peculiar to India and it would, therefore, 
be an injustice to many of our Vaidyas and Hakims, who can hold their own 
in depth of erudition and power of healing, to withhold official recognition 
from them. We would very much wish to see the interests of deserving 
Vaidyas and Hakims safeguarded before the Bill is passed into law. It 
must be clearly understood that all Vaidyas and Hakims are not quacks or 
mountebanks. 


41, Ifthe Medical Registration Bill is passed into law, the native 
hysicians as well as the public, especially the 
Akhbdr-e-S ouddg .* dr and the middle classes, will be put to great 
(18), 30th Aug.; Sayaye fiillshe! a; The bulk of th 
Vijay (37), 31st Aug. ardship and inconvenience. 1@ bulk of the poorer 
native population have to depend entirely on native 
doctors, and if these are disqualified these poor people will have to suffer a 
good deal. They will have either to put themselves at the mercy of the 
registered physicians or to forego the advantages of medical certificates, &c. 
It may be that some of the native physicians are quacks, but, as a set-off 
against these, there are many who are clever enough to hold their own 
against doctors of the European School. We regret to have to say that 
the Bill is not framed with sufficient circumspection. It would be better to 
continue the present state of affairs rather than employ such remedies. [The 
Saydji Vijay writes :—There is another side to the shield, too, inasmuch as 


even qualified “ English ” practitioners acknowledge the value of the advice 


‘of native physicians. ‘lhe proposition that all native physicians are useless 
and that all “ English ’ doctors are competent is erroneous and will never be 
accepted by the public.| 


42. “The haste with which the Government Of India is preparing to face 

the danger which the advent of the flying machine 

oH | has suddenly revealed conjures up visions of bygone 
CommentsontheIndian days when every advance of science was beheld 
Airships Bull. with suspicion and oft-times met with active opposi- 
eer tion. A hundred years hence those who come 
i em after us will probably smile when they read that in 
the year of grace 1911 a Bill was introduced into 

‘the Governor-General’s Council in India to control the manufacture, posses- 
sion, use, sale and export of airships.......... Indeed, it is somewhat difficult 
fo understand wherein the usefulness of this sort of legislation comes in, 
except upon the principle that. like gambling on horse racing ‘if is not 
indigenous i in India and the aenehiliy for its introduction rests with the 
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European element.’ One could appreciate the feeling of the Military autho- 
rities in this country if they found that adventurous spirits among the Abors 
were flying down from Sadiya past Jaipur and Dibrugarh, taking note of 
the number of old pattern guns that were to be sent against them and 
dropping chunks of poisoned poodle for the delectation of the war dogs. 
There would be some sense, then, in restricting the importation, sale or 
use of airships from this country to the enemy; but with a frontier thousands 
of miles away on either side and little likelihood of any enemy deriving 
benefit from a knowledge of the number of arsenals we possess, it taxes one’s 
ingenuity to discover wherein the benefit of restrictive legislation of this 
sort consists........... The Bill which is shortly to come before the Imperial 
Council can, under the circumstances, only be described as conferring addi- 
tional protection on the patents of Huropean manufacturers.” 


43. “If Mr. Jenkins has asked for almost undivided support for 
Comments on the r. Basu’s Bill, and he is not likely to waive the 
Honourable Mr. Basu’s demand, we have reasons to believe that the honour- 
Special Marriage Act able members who pointed out the complications to 
Amendment Bill. which the Bill will give rise will not waive the objec- 
Indian Spectator (7), tions which were patent to them on the very face 
‘2nd Sept. of the measure. Marriage is not a mere union of 
the sexes; it establishes a relationship between two persons and gives rise 
to other relationships, each with its awn legal incidents........... A legislature 
which validates the formation of a marriage bond without considering the 
legal rights to which it gives rise may as well provide a tenancy law which 
is silent about the rights and liabilities of landlords and tenants and their 
representatives. We do not expect the Government of India to take such a 
puerile view of its responsibilities...... .... Up till now the Bill has been 
discussed mostly by Hindus, and inasmuch as Hindu society is composed of 
castes, and the ideal which reformers must place before themselves is to 
extinguish caste and not to multiply communities by mixed marriages, the 
discussion up to the present stage suggests the expediency, first, of leaving 
Act III of 1872 intact, as far as it goes, for the benefit of those who may 


appreciate its advantages, and secondly, to extend it to such Hindus as do not. 


keep caste and are prepared to make a declaration to that effect.” 
woe Education. 


*44, “Tt is at last beginning todawn upon some minds, which have 
hitherto been firmly closed to any doubts regarding 

Denominational Univer- the benefits to be derived from sectarian Univer- 
sities mm qe IR sities, that the opinion that such institutions are 
SB ey ry gormer undesirable in themselves is not incompatible with 
# a deep’ and sincere interest in education. The 
Pioneer considers that this opinion is likely to be strengthened by what is 
now taking place. The circumstance which has principally contributed to 
this conviction on the part of our contemporary is that, at the conference 
of Muhammadan representatives recently held in Lucknow to consider the 
draft constitution of the proposed Moslem University, strong differences of 
opinion disclosed themselves, especially in regard to the extent of the Govern- 
ment control provided over the management........... To our mind, it seems 
that the less Government have to do with denominational institutions the 
better would it be for their position and influence in the country. In 
associating themselves with the management of a University which is frankly 
sectarian in its aim, the Viceroy and other high officials are making a 
departure from the policy hitherto consistently observed in India. These 
remarks apply as much to the proposed Hindu Umiversity as to the Muham- 
madan. - The Government of India sometimes does not seem to realise the 
magnitude of its position. It is the biggest fact in India at present. The 
moment it steps into a scheme, however anxious it may be to make its 
presence a3 unobtrusive as possible, it begins to dominate it by simply being 
there. It sets up what can be likened only to an extensive magnetic dis- 
turbance affecting every bolt and bar inthe scheme, we do not say injuri- 
ously, but in a manner not especially relevant to its cantral object. This is 
the position of Government. Af the same time, none but a visionary cgn 
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3 Star a, no large scheme of education can exist 
- s without Govern ort and, ‘therefore, ‘without a measure of Gov- 
er ;ment’ ‘con ontro ra “Phe 1 uhammadan opponents of Government control, 
ai. Se D8 OOD! a ak should havé refused the large grant which was made in the 
oe) Sea. Taped budget in aid of the Aligarh College. These two things taken 
“together, the fact that the Government of India has no means of modulating 
ES ee: influence ai present and that no University can exist without its 
|  —— * gountenance, constitute a conclusive argument against denominational 
ES cet saa “Universities in India. Apart trom the chances of friction with the ignorant 
‘sections of the community itself, the Government of India, by assuming the 
“sponsorship of a denominational University, put themselves in a position in 
“which it will be difficult, if not impossible, for other denominations to recog- 
nise their evern-handedness and impartiality to all sections of the Indian 
population. The Government of India are, no doubt, perfectly alive to this 
consideration, and we have no doubt that it will ease their minds considerably 
if a Hindu University can by any possibility be simultaneously inaugurated. 
That is just why we fear that we may be landed into some unnecessary, 
ill-considered project before we know where we are.’ 


*45. “The other day Mr. Wedgewood interpellated the Under Secretary 
of State for India in Parliament regarding the 
The Bombay University ¢xtraordinary procedure adopted by the Bombay 
oy oo in Government towards the Senate of the Bombay 
Gujardti (24), 3raq University in settling the course of studies for the 
. Sept., Eng. cols. B. A. Examination........... Mr. Montagu replied 
4 that the Bombay Government thought that ‘the 
. | proposed change would encourage cramming and had im the ordinary course 
: put their opinion before the Senate of the University and that there was n0 
1 necessity for their consulting the Secretary of State before doing so.’ The 
italics are ours. It seems that Mr. Montagu has been misinformed and 
misled by some one. It was hardly a case of Government ‘putting their 
i Opinion before the Senate.’ Every one knows how the now famous leiter of 
| “Government was worded, how it was circviated contrary to the usual practice, 
I how it was interpreted and sought to be supported by means of an extra- 
; ordinary whip issued by the Directcr of Public Instruction. Secondly, the 
i course adopted by the Government was certainly not the ordinary course, 
f <a as Mr. Montagu was led to inform the House of Commons. It was the most 
t extraordinary course that was ever adopted excepting on one notable occasion 
during the regime of Sir Richard 'lemple. ‘he ground on which the inter- 
vention of Government is declared to have been based is that the substitution 
| of the History of England, politica] and constitutional, as an obligatory 
oe subject for the present group ‘ History and Political Kconomy which includes 
: ‘the history of England, political and constitutional, the history of India, and 
: | ‘ Political Economy,’ would, in the opinion of the Bombay Government, be 
" productive of cramming. Strangely enough they not only see no objection 
to but approve of the inclusion of Indian History and Indian Administration 
as compulsory subjects in the curriculum for the Intermediate Examination ! 
: By what process of fair-1uinded reasoning it can be decently maintained that 
i} the proposed course will not promote cramming amongst candidates studying 
j oe for the Intermediate Examination, but that an obligatory course in history 
will do so only in the case of students wishing to appear for the B. A. 
altogether passes our understanding. The inconsistency is so palpable that 
‘we wonder that the argument based on the theory of cramming should ever 
have been seriously advanced in support of even a foregone conclusion.......... 
‘Not that we object to prescribing such a course; on the contrary, it would, 
“in our opinion, be a good thing if Indian students had correct knowledge of 
“the British administration in India.. But what we cannot understand is the 
“position ‘of those who object to the study of English constitutional history 
and political economy, including Indian history, by advanced B. A. students 
‘on the extraordinarily inconsistent ground that it would encourage cramming ! 
it may be that, as there is lack of ‘scientific reasoning’ in this country, the 
justice of the above contention is not appreciated by men holding opposite views. 
s is scientific reasoning, the sooner Indians unlearn their logic, 
or Baconian, ‘antian‘or Hegeliar,*the‘better.” 2» 
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' 46. Commenting on the'reply given by Mr. Montagu to a question 
in Parliament re the removal.‘of English History 

Indu Prakdsh (42), 29th from the compulsory course of the B.A. Examination, 
Aug., Eng. cols. the Indu Prakdsh writes:—‘‘ We ask the reader 
to mark these words of Mr. Montagu’s reply :— 

‘The Government......have in the ordinary course put their opinion before 
the Senate of the University.’ Ordinary-Course! what a misrepresentation 
this is all Bombay knows well. There is hardly one precedent for it. Gov- 
ernment have hitherto expressed their views only after the Senate’s final vote 
and never before so as to influence voting by a canvassed meeting. We 
wonder who instructed the Under Secretary or the Home Office. ‘Whoever he 
was, he was Clearly guilty of misrepresentation. And we pity Mr. Montagu.” 


47. “Considerable discussion is going over the decision of Government 

| to sanction the use of the vernaculars in the teaching 

Vernaculars as medium of yarious subjects in the High School standards. 
4 902 hgganaatag Secondary ears are expressed. that the result will be to dis- 
"Palitaie (39), Bist Courage the study of English, which is increasingly 
Aug., Eng. cols. recognised as a necessity for the educated man in 
modern India. It is not to be supposed that Gov- 

ernment have this end in view in the adoption of the new High School course, 
as they themselves have declared the importance of that language. It is 
largely a question of choice between different elements of mental training for 
young minds. The old High School course was largely a study of English, in 
the process of which the student incidentally acquired information and train- 
ing in other subjects but at great cost to himselfand wit: waste of time, so far 
as those subjects were concerned, owing to his having to study thei in a 
foreign language. ‘lhe new plan will have the advantage of lessening some- 
what the over-emphasis on language as a study, and will enable the student 
to have the mental discipline to be gained from study of other subjects, 
through the medium of the language in which he is at home. There should 
be economy of mental effort and saving of time to him, with clearer under- 
standing of the subjects studied, and in the long run his progress in Hnglish 


need not be less, especially if better methods of teaching English from the - 


very start can’ be ‘generally introduced and carried out.’ 


48. ‘Separated trom Bombay, to which Presidency the province is 
attached, and being in a solitary corner of India, Sind 

Complaint that nostu- is not even remembered by its Government.......... 
dent from Sind has been A number of state scholarships for higher technical 


amped: ” Weck education tenable in England and other foreign 
ie of India (17a), countries have been awarded hy selection to almcst 


19th Aug. all the provinces, but nota single one to Sind! It 

cannot be said that Sind students are in any way 
inferior to those of the other provinces of the Presidency. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay should not look at Sind with a prejudiced eye because it 
is situated far away from the Presidency town.” 


Municipalrtres. 


49, ‘The project of the Hastern Avenue taken up by the Improvement 

| Trust despite the protest from all quarters was 
Adverse comments on fully discussed in all its bearings at a meeting of 
the Hastern Avenue J[ndian merchants and residents and property-owners 


Scheme of the Bombay 
City Improvement Trust. of the B. Ward. It was a fully representative 


meeting and the speeches °f *‘) Honourable Mr. 
aoe il Munmohandas Ramji wao presided at the same and 
Mr. Sherif Devji Canji gave the whole case against 
the proposed scheme in a nutshell,......... We think that the Trust ought to 
consider itself as a Trustee in the real sense of the word of public health and 
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«Of. this.and undue “attention. Ao; adornment. is. violating its 
sntal:miésion. This.is the ory. that: goes up everywhere and that was 
din the meeting. The problems. of living and'sanitation, in Bombay-are 
ly. becoming ‘more as more acute,;.and a public body like the Trust should 
eéntrate its; attention on these: We refuse to believe that there is an 


immediate nee sity for connecting the» Northern and Southern portions by a 
coe ae trunk cages as is proposed. It will be placing the cart before the horse if 


such an avenue is.to be constructed before the localities are properly developed 


and inhabited. What again about the people who will be made homeless by 
the operations? Already the congestion in Bombay is great, greater perhaps 
ven than in some of the big Western cities. The number of people living 


more than six in single-room tenements is as follows : — 


A Ward oe ne his 16,051 
B Ward et! ies ies 42,914 
C. Ward ss ve ves 50,448 
D Ward ve sc ne 28,268 
EK Ward ii ‘is ioe 80,596 
HF Ward se fos ves 31,766 
G Ward . ia bi | sis 34,201 


What about these? Arethey for ever to live in this miserable plight while money 
is being used for costly road schemes? Let the Northern portion of the 
Island including Salsette be first developed and then only if there is felt to be 
any necessity for a trunk road, by all means have it. But till then all the 
energies ought to be utilised towards providing the middle and poor classes 
with comfortable and sanitary dwellings. We hope that the Government 
looking to ‘all these valid and substantial reasons will not allow the scheme to 
be sanctioned.” 


50. The Bombay Samdchdr supports the action of the Memon iinhabit- 
ants of Bombay as well as that of the rate-payers 

_ Comments on the meet- of Mandvi in adopting memorials to Govern- 
ings held in Bombay meni in the matter of what is commonly known as 


ee ao the Memonwada Scheme of the Bombay City 


of the Bombay City Im- Improvement ‘rust and trusts that the issues 
provement Trust. raised therein and the arguments advanced will 

Bombay Samdchdr (65), produce the desired effect upon the minds of the 
28th Aug.; Jdm-e-Jam- guthorities concerned and will be productive of 


shed (28), 28th Aug.; beneficial results. It deprecates the apathy di 
pathy dis- 
eng rene _ 2th played by the people of Bombay in safeguarding 


(62), 30th Aug.; Rast their interests when affected by the operations and 
Goftdr (85), 27th Aug. ambitious schemes of the Trust and exhorts them to 
wake up and actively follow in the wake of the 

rate-payers of the Mandvi ward by adopting memorials and representations 
to the Government of Bombay with a view to having their grievances in this 
connection redressed before it is too late. [The Jaém-e-Jamshed notices with 
approval the proceedings of the meeting held by the rate-payers of the 
Mandvi ward for the purpose of protesting against the Memonwada Scheme 
and regrets that the Trust should have made undue haste in forwarding the 
Scheme to Government without waiting for the Corporation’s views, and 
disapproves of the action of the Trust'in hastily demolishing houses in thickly 
populated localities without providing residential quarters for the dishoused. 
The Sdnj Vartamdn trusts that the memorial from the Mandvi ward will 
receive serious consideration at the hands of Government and appeals to the 
entire people:of Bombay to protest against the scheme in a mass meeting 
assembled for the purpose. While “endorsing the views embodied in the 
memorial the Akhbdr-e-Isldm wishes that in case Government are not in 
a position to accede to the prayers of the Mandvi ward rate- -payers, they 
would see that the scheme is carried out with the least inconvenience to the 
people affected thereby. The Rast Goftdr echoes in brief the sentiments 
~ii expression to by the Bombay Samdchédr above.] 


S35 


54. Commenting on te collapsé of a house'in Khetwadi Main Road 


| | while under repairs, the Bombay Samdchdr writes :— 
Comments on the house-' It is painful to find a repetition of such disasters 
collapse in Khetwadi Main in spite of the greater powers recently conferred on 
Road (Bombay). the Corporation in respect of houses, whether old or 
Bombay Samachar (65), Th bli h cial 
30th Aug.; Akhbdr-e- UeW- e public anxiously awaits the official expla-— 
Isldm (62), 29th Aug. nation as to how this accident came to happen 
notwithstanding constant supervision. What the 
Jury and the Municipal Commissioner have to investigate in this connection 
_is whether the Municipal subordinates have fully used the new powers 
recently conferred on them. Another important point arising out of this 
catastrophe is the necessity of fixing a time limit for old buildings, after which 


they should be ordered to be repaired or declared unfit for habitation. [The 


Akhbdr-e-Islam regrets that the Municipal control over houses is very lax and 


the supervising officials are hoodwinked into permitting or connive at the use 
of rotten material in building houses. | 


o2. When the Ahmedabad Municipality was suspended and the 
committee of administration substituted in its 

Protest against the pro- Place, it was hoped that great reforms would be 
posed enhancement of the effected in the old unpopular system. But the 
water-tax at Ahmedabad. committee, by their undue haste in taking up 
Sdnj Vartaman (36), 1st measures beyond their powers, have caused a panic 
Sept.; Jam-e-Jamshed amone the public of the city, and last week a public 
(28), 30th Aug. ; Gujardte . 
Punch (26), 27th Aug. ; meeting was held to protest against the present 
Kdthidwdr and Mahi administration. Before Government will sanction 
Kdntha Gazette (69), 27th the loan of 20 lakhs the administration must show 
Aug. an increase of a lakh and a half in their, annual 
income. Intheir eagerness to get this incredge, they 

have raised the water-rate and the connection fees. This step can in no way 
be commended. Itisan accepted principle among enlightened Municipalities 
that the income from the ,water-tax should not exceed the expenditure on 
the water-works. Now, the increase sought to be raised by the committee is 


to be devoted not to water-works but to drainage and other schemes, and we - 


believe that on this groundalone, it would be easy to prove the tax unjustifiable. 
The Ahmedabad public has uo voice in the present administration and if a 
debt.of 20 lakhs is to be forced upon the citizens, Government are bound to 
listen to their protest. We are sure Government will take all these facts into 
consideration before sanctioning a loan which would tie down the hands of 
the future Municipality. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—At a time when 
famine is lowering over Gujarat and the mi!l industry is under a cloud itis not 
desirable to increase taxation. The Ahmedabad people haves very clearly 
shown in their representation that the schemes foreshadowed by the committee 
can very well be taken up one by one without necessitating the issue of such 
large loans. It will be a pity if the committee appointed by Government to 
take the place of the local Municipality on the ground of mismanagement 
carry on their work without paying any regard to the feelings or the’needs of 
the public. The Gujardti Punch also endorses the protest of the public 
meeting and points out that if the committee’s proposal is carried out, the 
middle and the poorer classes will have to get their water connections cut off. 
The Kdthidwd; and Mahi Kdntha Gazette makes similar remarks. | 


o3. “Itis quite in the fitness of things that the people of Ahmedabad 

| should assemble as they did on last Sunday in the 

Praja Bandhu (84), Premabhai Hall to submit their objections against 
27th Aug., Eng. cols. the proposed enhancement ofthe water-tax and the 
water-connection fee as notified on behalf of the 

Municipality. There was a strong feeling of indignation noticeable among 
those present.......... We have carefully perused the memorial in question, 
and have no hesitation in saying that it is a well reasoned document deserv- 
ing a careful consideration at the hands of the chairman and‘: members 
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ecently passed, ha onde the situation quite serious, with the 
su 8 usual 1ally the case ‘in such circumstances, that the poor are the iret 
inc ch a id suffer in consequence of it. lence the present is at any 
sre inopportune time for adding to the burden of taxation on the 
8 is proposed to be done by the Municipality.” [The paper here enters. 
i t oF iticism of the. Proposed enhancem ent. | | 


ay Satire correspondent writes to the Prakdsh Maoh inconvenience 
* Gaciplalah te ‘the nd vexation is caused to the people of Sdtara on 


ie BU eae municipal house-number account of the failure on the part of the Municipality 
Pa oe lates at Sdtdra removed ae | 
oe iree years back have not . to renewthe Municipal house-number plates removed 


b : d. ; 
T Prakdak OS. 30th over three years ago. It is, therefore, hoped that the 


Aug. 


: Municipality will promptly take the matter in hand. 

95. We have to admit that we are still unfit to enjoy tne rights of 
ae local self-government, judging from the recent Muni- 
a | _ Alleged disorderly cipal election at Gadag-Bettigeri (Dharwar). The 


scenes at the Municipal Municipal history of Gadag-Bettigeri ever since 


ne elections at Gadag- al tee gee 
i Batsigeri (Dharwar). they got the right of having a Municipality is 


a Dharwar Vritt (100), Geplorable in the extreme. very election is 
Le | 24th Aug. ~ accompanied by riots and disturbances. Gadag and 
Hi) hy Bettigeri are rich towns and candidates come out 

24 succes#ul in the elections according to their wealth. Big merchants try all 
i the year round to bring under their thumb petty traders andthus getin. This 

: years election was far more censurable than those of the preceding years 
At the very beginning, a criminal case cropped up. It is not desirable to be 
impelled by hatred and jealousy in Municipal affairs. It is the sacred duty 
of-every citizen to allow every one to vote according to his conscience. It 
will not be an exaggeration to say that more policemen than voters were 
to be seen at Gadag-Bettigeri on the olection day. But for the Police 
| protection, there would have been a murder or two at Gadag-Bettigeri. Some- 
a thing better than mere wealth is required for Municipal work. We earnestly 
‘i request the intending candidates for Municipal honours to consider 
our suggestions. 
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06. ‘“ While the different Provincial Governments are still only deplor- 
ing want of special provision for dealing with youth- 
Approval of the pro- fy] offenders, the Baroda State, with its usual readi- 


cy eee a ness to adopt. salutary measures, will shortly pass 


Subodh Patrika (44), #2 Act for the establishment of Children’s Courts. 
97th Aug., Eng. cols. The Bill provides for the trial of criminal cases, in 
which children are accused persons, in courts sitting 

in places and hours different from the ordinary courts. The procedure and 
the. provisions for bail are drawn up with a view to prevent the young 
delinquents from coming in contact with adult prisoners and bad characters. 
After conviction the magistrate is empowered to release the child after 
- Warning, or commit him to the care of his father, mother or guardian under 
a: bond executed by him for the child’s good behaviour, or order the child to 
be detained in a reformatory. The bill contempiates the education of the 
young convicts in the industrial arts. The additional expenditure involved 
q the new scheme will be well spent in the discharge of the paramount duty 
of the State to i improve the moral and mental condition of the people.” 
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67. * Strange telegrams and lelders have appeared in the Madras papers 
regarding the prohibition of cértain meetings -in 

Comments on the Bangalore at which Mr. V.S. Shastri of the. Ser- 
reported prohibition of -yants of India Society was to lecture. It seems that 
certain public meetings in ome seven meetings in all were arranged, and four 


— Spectator (7 of them went off without any hitch. At the fifth 
‘Qnd Sept. ’ meeting a Police officer made his appearance and 


asked the proceedings to be brought to a termination, 
and yet another meshing was dismissed by the'chairman with the announce- 
ment that a high Police officer had seen him in the morning and told him that 
the meeting could not be allowed. The reason has not been publicly 
explained. The Government could not look upon its own pensioners, and 
particularly a former Dewan, with suspicion. The subjects announced for 
the lectures were not suggestive of any danger to the State. In the circum- 
stances why Mr. Shastri was not allowed to address the public remains 4 
mystery. Mr. Gokhale explained at Madras that elementary education should 
be within the control of local bodies, for they could be actuated to make it 
compulsory, while Government officers would not be amenable to external 
influence. Is it possible that the Mysore Government does not approve of 
peripatetic lectures trying to force the pace of reform by stirring up people to 
an artificial sense of their needs ?”’ 


*58. “It must have been a strange sensation to Mr. V. P. Madhav 


Rao, the late Dewan of Mysore, to be visited by a 
Indian Social Reformer Police officer and informed that the authorities 
(6), 8rd Sept. would be glad if a meeting which had been announced 
to be held, under his chairmanship in the after- 
noon of the same day, were not held: But the irony of the situation as 
affecting Mr. Madhav Rao is its least important feature. The occasion of 
the interdict could not have been more carefully chosen if the purpose of the 
Mysore Government was to show that the most innocent and even laudable 
object would not, in its opinion, justify the holding of a public meeting 
within its jurisdiction. We have known Mr. V.S. Srinivas Shastry, whom 
the meeting was called to hear, for nearly twenty-five years. Any one less 
disposed by conviction or character to say anything calculated to create any 
ill-feeling against Government or any class of its subjects, it has never been 
our fortune to come across. As a brilliant educationist who has devoted him- 
self to the service of his country no one could have given better advice to the 
students of Bangalore whom he had intended to address that evening. 
Lhe second prohibited lecture was to have besn on the evils of early marriage 
under the auspices of Miss T'enant’s Marriage League. Mr. Shastry has made 
a special study of the texts of the Hindu Shastras bearing on marriage and it 
would have done no harm to the good people of Bangalore to listen to what he 
had to say on the subject. ‘The only conclusion thatcan be drawn from the 
action of the Mysore Government is that they are opposed to any one address- 
ing the people onany subject whatsoever. And this is the Twentieth Century, 
and Mysore, we think, rather prides itself on its enlightenment! A full account 
of the circumstances is given in another column by our Bangalore correspon- 
dent.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 7th September 1911. 
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For the Week ending 9th September 1911. : 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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Vinayak Nanabhai Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 
smith) : 45 


‘Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu tat aaah 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Brahman); 38. 
Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ... 


| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 


...|danérdan Ndrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Saraswat Bréhman) ; 34, 

...| Rémchandr& Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 26, : 

,..| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; $2. 


, OL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 


| Wéman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 53. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 
Brahman) ; 47. 

Kashinéth Bahiray Limaye; Hindu 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55. 


Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré- 
tha); 50. 

Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 54. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 


Narsinh Chintaman 


Kelkar,  B.A., 


) | Pandharindth Balkrishné Péthak; Hindu 
_(Yajurvedi Brdhman) ; 380. 


| 
| Yadav 
_, (Deshastb Bréhman) ; 45, 


Balkrishn& Bahdlkar ; * Hindu): 


Soper ten. gabe oe 


ay we} byt get 
ae ee ” ey, poe te i * = . | 
r . a i } 
— — SE EEE aks. 
Name, caste and age of Editor. —— 
e 

1 - ~ ad : 

..| G BR. Mannar; Bindu (Dethasth Bib $00 
_man); 44... say 

...| Ktishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; ; Hindu) 500 
(Vaishnav Bréhman);, 38. 

oa Gururéo Réghavendra Mamddpur; Hindu 250 


200 


550 


300 


300 


120 
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Name of Publication. 


116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 


123 


124 
125 


126 
127 
128 
129 
130 


131 


133 
134 


135 


186 


137 


138 


dl 


139 


140 


141 
' 142 
143 


144 } 


132 


e 
Maratai—concluded. 
Mumbai Vrite us 


Mumukshu bee 
Nasik Vritt ‘es 


Pandhari Mitr’ ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakash  «. eee 
Satyi Shodhak ... 
Shetkari ... iva 
Shivaji Vijayt  .. 
Sholdpur Samachar 
Sayaji VijayS 
Shri thine vee 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sudhérak ... os 
Sumant... oe 
Vichéri_... 288 


Vinod a. 


Vishranti ... ae 
Vishvabandhu ... 


Vividh Dnydn Vistar 


Vrittasar... se 


Vy4apari eee eee 
Warkari ee® eee 


PERSIAN, 
Eslah ’ eee eee 


SIND{, 


A'ftab-i-Sind eee 
Khairkha4h-i-Sind 6ee 


Drebhdt ck a’ 
Sind Sudhar ae 


Sind Kesari 


Zemindar Gazette 


ore 


eee) 
\ 


Satara ‘és ées 


.| Bombay ... ei 


Bombay ... sed 


Bombay eee eee 


Poona eee ode 

Nasik eee eee 

Pandharpur (Sholé- 
pur). 


Jalgaon (Kast Khan- 
desh). 
Ratnagiri ... see 
Ahmednagar ae 
Sholapur ... avi 


Do. ian cas 


Bombay ... ee 


Satara ‘ve ies 
Do. Ree eee 
Poona “— ese 


Karad (Satara) ne 


Karwar (Kanara) ... 


Belgaum ... ee 


Kolhapur oe. eee 
Bombay  ... es 
Wai (Satdra) re 
Poona ove oo. 


Pandharpur (Shol4- 
pur). 


Sukkur (Sind) ... 
| 


Larkhana (Sind) ... 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Kardchi (Sind)... 
Shikérpur (Sind) 


Mirpur Khas (Sin@), 


Weekly 


Do. oe 
Do, ove 
Do. vee 
Do. ove 
Do. oe 
Do. oe 
Do. ove 
Do. ove 
Do. co 
Do. ove 
Thrice a month 
Fortnightly 
Weekly ... 
Do. ove 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Fortnightly 
Weekly... 
Weekly... 
Bi-weekly ... 
Weekly... 
eee 


Keshav 


.../ Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


P. Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 41. m 


La n Raémchandrié Pangarkar B.A. ; 
indu (Rigvedi Deshasth Br ); 38. | 

th Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas- 

th Brdhman) ; 31. 


Govind Sakhérdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 46. 


Narayan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdéhman) ; 48. 


Ramchandr&é Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; on 


Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpadwan 
Brahman) ; 26. 


Ganesh Krishn& Chitale, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 


Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdémathi) ; 53... 


Damodar Sdévl4r4m Yande; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 40. 


Vaman Hari Dhavle; 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Dattatray’ Ramchandr& Chitale ; 
(Konkanasth Brdhman) ; 32. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth 
Brahmin) ; 48. 


Hindu (Karhéda 


Hindu 


Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 


Dattatray’ Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 22. 


Rémdas Purménandas Sli; Hindu (Sali), 28. 


Balwant Krishna Pisal; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
29. 


Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 


(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22, 
Ganesh Ra4mchandra& Vaidy4 ; Hindu (Kon- 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 
man) ; 55. | 


| 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 
th Brabman) ; 35. 


Mohamed Reza Haji Alli ; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 


Shaéms-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 38. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45... 
Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 44. 
Cheldr4m Manghirmal ; Hindu A adhwa) ; 


48. 
.| Gurudinomal Tahilsing ee 


Hindu (Ami)) ; 80. 


100 
400 
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sabe cE wae re : Mahomed Amit Muhammadan - 200 
ae ae i i ss iat & oe (Sunni) ; 50, o mare 


aoe @ee Do. | \ eee. eee ‘Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 500 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 


ae | Weekly... ...|Tukéram Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu 4,000 
are Cia , Jain); 80. | 
se Jain Mitra oe: Seen Do. we = ws | HOFtnightly ves! Sital Prasad ; Digamber Jain ; 40 --| 1,000 


160 | Jain Samachar... eee] Abmedabad | Weekly... ...| Vadilal Motil4l Shah; Dasa Shrimali Jain ;| 1,100 


® . . 
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Notes.—A. ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics, : 


? B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


, above list is printed in brackets after the name. | 


. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the ‘same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Al or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in “Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


-:> D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
| 


ENGLISH. : 
Star of India ia Hyderabad (Sind)...} Weekly Chandumal Gopaldds Vaswani ; Hindu (Amil 
| Lohana) ; 23. 


i 
j 
' 


HINDI. 


Chitramaya Jagat | Poona Monthly 


Hindi Jain Bombay Weekly Kasturchand Jhavarchand Gadia; Jain 
(Oswal) ; 23. =‘ 


MARATHI. 


1304} Vijayee Mahratta... Kolhapur ... 


7 apaasansstte 


geet 


No. 1, the Anglo-Indian Empire has ceased to be published in Bombay. 


No. 10, the Kathidwdr Times, daily edition, has cease] to exist. 


ts car. Sete 


. La 
: Pie 


No. 20, is now printed and published at Baroda. 


No. 23, the publication of the Shiv ija Vijaya i3 temporarily suspen 121 on account of plague at Sholdpur. 


> wat 
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No, 45, the Echo is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of the publisher. 


te 
t 
ean ip > 


No. 96, the Chitragupta has ceased to exist owing to the press having got out of order. 


tive, oF + 
ot Meertiie: 


No. 99, the Dharm magazine has ceased to be published as the number of subscribers fell off on account of the 
having come under the disfavour of the Educational authorities. 


Nos. 110 and 147, are published irregularly. 
No. 118, the Pandhari Mitra is not published for the last few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. We have already suggested that Permanent Settlement of land 
: revenue and tights of ownership should be granted 
Sti yaaa noo mommy to the rayats as Durbar boons (vide paragraph No. 4 
Durbarbooe SCE: “Weekly Report No. 35 of 1911). The question 
Kesari (109), 5th Sept. Whether Government or the rayats have the right of 
: ' ownership over the land is very interesting. Under 
the Muhammadan regime, the rayats had no right of ownership. The British 
Government allowed the different tenures prevailing over the country at their 
advent to remain in force and did not disturb the conditions. Land revenue 
was excessive in the Muhammadan regime and the same state of affairs 
continued under the Marathas. If land revenue is a tax, it should be small, 
and if it isa rent, if may be high. As Government own the land, they 
charge excessive land revenue. If now they declare that the rayats own theland, 
they need not be afraid of losing anything. Already land revenue has reached 
its extreme point and it cannot be further enhanced. Moreover, Government 
have accorded ithe rayats some rights of ownership. They can now mortgage 
and sell the land. Land should not be tied up and free circulation should be 
allowed. Mere declaration that the rayats own the land may not effect great 
changes, but in the world the magic of ownership counts for much. Govern- 
ment stand to gain much by such a declaration. Landlords are always to be 
found on the side of Government and they are as it were a source of strength 
to the rulers. Frederic William declared in 1811 that all tenants of hereditary 
holdings were to become the proprietors of the holdings, and agriculture in 
Prussia improved a good deal after the declaration. Will the Emperor 
issue such a declaration on the auspicious occasion of the Indiau Coronation ? 
It will have an immense‘influence on the minds of 31 crores of people and 
British rale will be strengthened. There are no practical difficulties in the 
way. hose who pay the revenue may be declared the owners of the lands 
they hold. Permanent Settlement also should be introduced. His Excellency 
Sir George’ Clarke has already assured us that land revenue will not be 
increased in Western India. Bengal enjoys Permanent Settlement already. 
Land revenue has reached its extreme limit in other parts of the country. 
There is no question of any unearned increment in India. Some modern 
political economists are against charging for any unearned increment as 
Government do not bind themselves to make up for any unearned loss. 
Settlements are disturbing factors and they bring in jobbery in their train and 
frequent settlements are a danger to the country. If Government wish to 
improve the economical and sanitary condition of the rayats, they should 
grant them the boons we have suggested. The Indian rayats are intelligent 
and pains-taking and they know their profession very well. But the system 
of land assessment has reduced them to a poor condition. If Jand revenue 
cannot be reduced, it should be made at least permanent. 


2, With reference to the forthcoming Royal visit to India, Dattitemya 


: Shivram Kulkarni of Udtara (Satara), writing to the. 
Suggestion that poor Jagad Vritt suggests that as the poor uneducated: — 
cultivators in the mofussil will never get an oppor- - 


cultivators from the 


mofussil should be brought . : : as 
nin. to. tlesabe—en eee ©6tunity of seeing Their Majesties, the Bombay 


Their Majesties. Reception Committee would do well to bring 


Jagad Vritt (106), 8rd Cown to Bombay, at its own expense, cultivators 


Sept. from the mofussil, villages and provide stands for 
ee them on the streets as in the case of. school 
children. ‘The correspondent declares that the arrangement like the one sug- 
gerted by him will be greatly appreciated by the poor agriculturists of the 

residency and that theexpenditure ioo would not be very heavy if Railway and 


Steamer Companies were requested to grant concession rates to such visitors 
to Bombay. % Ree 
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sducing an article entitled “ Loyalty in its social and personal 
aspects,” the Anglo-Lusitano remarks :—‘ What is 
MnIsIOn Of loyalty. comprehended by loyalty is obedience to certain 
toe ee cle. ‘ fixed laws, to certain established principles, which 

isd aia ,. govern a state, a society, an institution, etc. So 
~- ‘Yong as these laws and principles enduré, 80 long the only rational way for 
i <2 ae ip to accept them with implicit obedience. Moreover, our loyalty to- 
_. principles stands above everything. It is certainly lawful for the people to 
~~. ~@emand unqualified satisfaction from their king should he violate the 

| - principles of an established constitution and shatter the relations that subsist 
between the Crown and the people. These are not revolutionary doctrines : 
hey are consistent with the highest principles of loyalty. Past history is 
ull. of illustrations of what we have said. The Civil War in England 
culminated in the execution .of Charles I, because the latter failed to 
act up tothe principles of the Constitution. ‘The ill-starred Louis XVI 
lost his royal head as a punishment for the wrongs of his House and his own. 
The moral to be drawn out of these great historical facts is that our loyalty 
to principles stands above everything and when the supreme hour of safe- 
a guarding these principles comes, everything else dwindles into insignificance. 
- Almost unconsciously we have strayed too far in the introductory part of the 
ee | subject.” 


fie 


- * 


? 


4. Commenting on Mr. Montagu’s remarks on the letter from a Civilian 

on Mr. Ashe’s murder published by the Ptoneer of 

Comments on the dis- Allahabad, the Sind Journal writes :—"’ Mr. Montagu 

* cussion in the House of gould not say if it came within the meaning of the 


Commons on a Civilian’s pyogs Act, but the ‘ attention of the Government of 
letter in the Pioneer about 


Ate: Aabiate eanedae India had been called to the matter.’ It would be 
eS (17), 31st interesting to know whether it ever occurred to the 
Aug. Government of India itself, with its vigilant, official 


) agency for spotting out objectionable writings in the 
press, to take the Proneer to task and whether even the Secretary of State called 
the Government’s attention to the matter before Mr. O’Grady’s question or 
after it. We have no doubt that, law cr no law, the Government can 
effectively check the Pzoneer which is a sort of semi-official organ of its own. 
Mr. Montagu added in his reply that there was, however, a difference 
between publication in the Pioneer and in a vernacular newspaper, in that ‘ the 

loyalty of the former was not questioned, while that of the latter sometimes 

| is’! Note the word sometimes. If itisonly here and there that a vernacular 
paper lays itself open to suspicion, is it fair to come down upon any and 
every one of them in the event of an occasional lapse, while all the time 
equally, or even more, objectionable writings are tolerated in the Anglo- 
Indian papers? from another point of view the somewhat light view taken 
of the violent and inflammatory writings of the Anglo-Indian papers is far 
from justified. The Anglo-Indian papers, being in the hands of highly 
educated and presumably responsible men, are supposed to be our guides in 

a the matter of journalistic decorum and sobriety. It is most natural that 

ia having learnt our first lessons from them, we should continue to imitate them 

a in our adolescence and youth. For this reason it is more necessary that 

Anglo-Indian papers should be kept in check. This achieved, a change will 

at once come over the entire Indian Press. .As an instance of how Indian 

writers are being treated’ under the Indian Press Act, and by way of 
contrast, Mr. Wedgewood. a new M. P. and a friend of India, spoke of the 

1 ae proscription of Mr. Gandhi's book entitled ‘Home Rule for India’. ‘The 

| title did seem to suggest something fierce and fiery specially when one knew 

| that the. author was the leader of a heroic band of Indians who had 
astonished the world by their stubborn passive resistance in vindication of the 
honour cf their country in a strange Jand of White Colonists. But when the 
book was opened and read, it consisted of nothing but an eloquent advocacy 


of peaceful methods for securing Indian autonomy in the distant future, and 
throughout the methods of murder and assassination were vehemently 
denounced in the book, and yet it wis on the Index Hxpurgatorius. It was 
very likely, continuod Mr. Wedgewood, that the official, who recommended 
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the prolibition of the book, had not proceeded beyond the title-page. In. 


any way, here was a:strange commentary on the bureaucratic attitude: to- 
wards the two different sections of the Indian Press—the foreign and the 
indigenous.” 


5. The prison experiences related to a friend of his by Mr. Tambe who. 


has been recently released from the Yeravda Central 
Prison experiences of Prison after undergoing a year’s rigorous imprison- 
Tambe Shastri recently ment under section 124A of the Indian Penal Code 
prot ward «5 es hse are sure to convince one of the utter baselessness of 
is me Id P the complaints which are often made about ill-treat- 
Mumbai Vritt (115), ™ent of prisoners in our jails. He declares that his 
27th Aug. OWL misconceptions about prison life have undergone 
| change and that he now looks upon the sense of justice 
of the jail authorities with much respect. He was very kindly treated while 
in prison, was given moderate amount of work and wholesome food. When 
he was once lying seriously ill, the Superintendent frequently came to see 
him and the Assistant Medical officer was in constant attendance upon him 
and took more care of him than his own relatives would have done. 


6. Ina short article the Punch Bahddur dwells on the danger to 
which, it alleges, editors of newspapers are exposed 
Alldiscussionon through the practice of writing articles on 
religious topics in news- religious topics, and prays Government to prohibit 
ney should be prohi- gych writings altogether. The paper states that it 
Punch Bahddur (145), Would even go further and have Government to prohi- 
<th Sept. ' bit all meetings convened to discuss religious subjects 
as unlawful assemblies. For the present, however, it 
would be glad to see Government putting a stop toall writings crlculated to hurt 
the religious feelings of the various communities inasmuch as in the absence of 
such a prohibition it fears that the editors of ‘the leading organs, both Hindu 
and Muhamioadan, who are useful in correcting the errors of both the Govern- 
ment and the people, will be tempted into religious controversies and thereby 
come within the clutches of the Press Act and those worthless rags, whose 
existence is a disgrace to Government and whose only strong point is their 
extreme politeness, will survive. The paper concludes with the remark that 
the course suggested by it, viz., the absolute prohibition of all religious subjects 
whatsoever is the only way of keeping Hindu and Muhammadan organs from 
hurting the feelings of one another. 


7. One of the grievances of Indian settlers in Canada is that they 

: are not allowed to get their wives and children there. 

_ Grievances of Indians The Chinese and the Japanese, on the other hand, 
-— Prakdsh (40). 2©& Bot subject to this disability and are imoreover 
7th Sept, rakash (4°), allowed the right of citizenship denied to the 
Indians. Itis nothing short of injustice to treat 


British Indian citizens in such a shabby manner. 


-. 8. Apropos of the forthcoming discussion on the Council regulations in 
the Imperial Legislative Council with a view to their 
The public should be being amended, we beg to suggest that the recom- 
consulted in the matter jyendations of the Provincial Governments should 
of os proncees “pana be published so that the public may have opportunity 
anit © e Council regu- 4. express their Opinion on the same as also to 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), ®dvance their own suggestions for the amendment 
8rd Sept. of the Council regulations. There is ample time to 
amend the regulations before the next elections 
take place and we hope Government will give no cause to the people to 
complain that timely notice was not given to them to send in their sugges- 
tions. | : 
9. In noticing the demise of His Highness the late Nizam, the 
Tike late Gujardti- remarks:—It was in 1902 tliat Lord 
Hyderabad. ~—-—s« Curzon succeeded in finally securing the cession of 
yderahad. ; 
Gujardti (24), 8rd Sept. Berar from the Nizam. The Nizam personally was 
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reluctant to part with the district, but its unfortu-. 
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‘would: be better’ off if they continued under: 
| Rule and refused ‘placed under the Nizam’s administra- 
*' To-day,” jollaiters: ay one: will be able to realise that. the Berar 
ayat | <b “not enjoy the same happiness that he used to before 1902. 
Bie ce ae Soa reason, is not far to seek: to-day the British are the owners of 
oe he district, while before 1902 they were mere administrators on behalf 

Be the. Nizam. In 1905-06, again, when His Majesty the King-Emperor— 
ee Me then Prince ‘of ‘Wales—visited India. His Highness the Nizam dis- 
- tinotly told him that the officials in India did not entertain any sympathy for the 
‘Indian subjects. Those words had their due effect on the mind of the Prince 
eg and to-day we are reaping the fruits thereof. Further, when Lord Minto 
Oa. al jssued his circular letter to the Native Chiefs asking their advice on the 
ae - guestion of the “unrest.”, most of them, in their replies, danced to the tune 
ee | of Government and suggested various repressive measures.. The Nizam, 
eee however, was the only Prince who frankly gave true advice. While 
oe admitting the necessity of putting down sedition and anarchy, he emphasised 
ee the necessity of sympathy for the people and of introducing necessary 
; reforms. ‘This was a very bitter pill for the Anglo-Indian papers. It is for 
this that they have, while noticing his demise, given prominence to the 
first part of his advice, and suppressed the latter. But truth can never be 
suppressed. Who shall say that the late Nizam’s advice was not true in all 
respects ? 


10. The late Nizam was the son of Afzul-ud-Dowla who assisted greatly 
iy eae the British in the Mutiny disregarding the advice 
Kesart (109), oth Sept. =f the Muhammadan ane which was eager to 
declare jehad against them. He was instrumental in checking the Mutiny a 
great dealin Southern India and it is not strange that the Nizam has been 
styled the faithful ally of the British. Mir Muhabub Alikhan ruled for 27 
yeurs after his installation. Nyderabad is the most important Native State 
in India and the ruler of it should have set an example to his brother Chiefs of 
combining the old ideal of good Government with the modern ideal of sward- 
jya. But the Nizam was pleased to continue the old Mogldi that prevailed 
in Hyderabad. He tried of late, however, to introduce system in various 
departments and effected many financial reforms. He was gifted in the many 
qualities that are rare in.rulers. Hindus and Muhammadans have fallen out 
me. in various parts of India, but they are living peacefully in Hyderabad because 
the ruler was impartial. [Here the paper proceeds to quote an extract from 
the letter of the Nizam to Lord Minto on the Indian unrest.| Nizam Afzul-ud- 
Dowla tried his best to get back the Berars, but he failed. Even he who 
helped the British lost his temper, whenever the question of the Berars was 
raised. The late Nizam settled the question which was pendiag for a long 
time. We hope that the new ruler of Hyderabad will maintain the traditions - 
of his house and confer the rights of swardjya on his subjects and make his 
a model State. 


11. Discussing the points raised in the letter addressed by the Western 
India Turf Club to the Government of India, the 
Comments on the West- Jdm-e-Jamshed thinks that there was absolutely no 
ern India Turf Club’s necessity on the part of the Government of Bombay to 
letter tothe Government Gongult any expert opinion and enquires what the Turf 
of India appealing against me the G 
tha Bombay Government. . ©/00.1 y insisting on the Government consult- 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (28), ng it when the experts are the interested party. Can 
9th Sept. the ‘Turf Club, the paper remarks, be so bold as to 
aT | assert that.the matter has been entered upon without 
inguiry ? It is surprised at the Club’s demand for more time for the ex- 
pression of public opinion through the press, when as a matter of fact the 
subject, it observes, has been discussed thread-bare in the columns of the 
local press during the last three months, and Government havo been. taken 
to task for delaying their action in the matter. The paper thinks it least 
likély that the caus? of the Club will be strengthened by the arguments it has 
Bee advanced in the letter under notice. It says it voices the anxiety felt all 
Pee round to s6e the intentions of Government fully.carrie] out. It concludes 


. . ; 
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with a hope that the Club will not do any act which will take away thie little 
sympathy it commands from the general pubhio, but will awe fairly its 
case to Government. 


"T" 
f 


2, « The representation of the Western, India Turf Club to the Govern. 
 addan Bootat Reformer ment of India protesting against the legislation which hid 
(6), 10th Sept the Government of Bombay propose to introduce to i 

pt. ne 
minimise the evils of -gambling on the race course HH | 
has been published. ‘T’he stewards of the Club seem to be utterly unable to i 
understand that the question concerns the well-being of thousands and tens of 
thousands of all classes of the population, and is not one which concerns no a) 
one but themselves and the members of their Club. ‘They desire that time Aa 
should be given for the expression of public opinion through the press. So : if 
far as the press in this Presidency is concerned, it has expressed itself with | 
singular unanimity in support of the central proposals of the Government of | 
Bombay. The question is not, as the stewards misapprehend it, a merely ‘| 
sporting one. It touches the moral and material well-being of thousands of 
homes and the tone of a considerable section of the Kuropean population. No 
Government worth the name can subordinate the moral interests of its 
subjects to the so-called ‘public and private interests’ represented by the 
Club. The Government of India will be going dead against the unanimous 
opinion of all classes and communities in this Presidency, with the exception 
of the few individuals who profit by racing, if they were to interfere, in 1 
response to the invitation of the stewards, with the undoubted right of the SM 
Bombay Government and Legislature to adopt protective measures against an | 
evil of the gravest character. Such interference on their part cannot but | 
produce a most unfortunate impression among the Indian communities which 
have supplied the largest contingent of dupes to the insensate army of gamblers. 
The pastime of the few should not and, we are sure, will not be allowed to ; 
overshadow the fate and fortunes of a large section of the population.” ab 


13. “Some time ago we drew attention to the existence of a very hard ‘ie 
rule among the revised regulations for the promotion 
_ Comments on the revis- examinations of Assistant and Sub-Assistant Sur- i 
ed regulations for the pro- geons. Formerly, if.a medical officer failed to pass 
motion examinations of 4 promotion examination, he had to continue ina 
Assistant and Sub-Assis- Bee 
tant Surgeons. lower grade without promotion until he was able to 
Sind Journal (17), 3lst pass such examination. lhe new rules lay down 
er that failure to pass the promotion examination shall 
| lead to the dismissal of the officer concerned! ‘The 
reason for such treatment is not clear, A man is appointed Assistant Surgeon 
or Sub-Assistant Surgeon on passing a qualifying examination. ‘That examin- 
ation is a guarantee that the man is fit for the grade to which he is nomin- 
ated. He is of course expected to improve, when in service, both his theor- f 
etical and practical knowledge. If he fails to do this, he is not fit to go up ak 
higher on the ladder of his service......... We can understand and appreciate k 
the anxiety of Government thai its medical officers should go on adding to their 1h 
stock of knowledge. It is even quite reasonable to insist.that those who show di 
a lamentable lack of progress should suffer for their sloth or stupidity. But, | te 
is not forfeiture of promotion a sufticiently serious punishment, and dismissal di 
| 


a — 
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a too drastic and too unfair mode of dealiag with, not inefficiency for the post 
occupied (for which they hold a qualifying certificate which being given by 
Government should not be discounted by Government), but with non- -progress ? 
We understand that Civil Surgeons are now-a-days exempted from _ passing 
their promotion examinations, presumably because they led to unpleasant and 
awkward consequences in case of failure of such big officials. The Assistants 
and Sub-Assistants may at least be spared the disgrace and ruin involved in 
dismissal. In particular, the case of old servants, say of 10. years’service~ar 
more, is deserving of better consideration. As we have mentioned previously, 
the harsh rule in question does not operate anywhere outside the Bomba: 

Presidency. The distinction enjoyed by our Presidency is hardly enviable,”’. 
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d trom thie deassebycivhed rules:in connection with the 
intment of Assistant Engineers in ‘the Public 
orks Department in India that the. mage gO 
< Dagie fas State is not prepared to appoint * Natives of India 
we vee ss Gs) ; who are British subjects’ to more than ten per cent. 
" of such posts in any particular year. It is, indeed, 
@ifficalt to understand why such a restriction should be laid down in the case 
of'the sons of the soil. No reasonable man can object to the standard of 
qualifications being kept adequately high by the authorities, but it is indeed 
an anomaly to put restrictions against our countrymen on no other ground 
“gave that of their being natives of India. Now, one should like to know if 
the principle enunciated by the Secretary of State in the rules under notice is 
in conformity with the most solemn declaration of Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria the Good of revered memory in her memorable Proclamation, which 
is rightly looked upon by the people of India as their Magna Charta. Fur- 
ther, it is also not at all casy to understand why a degree in Engineering of any 
one of the British Universities should be considered a sine qua non for the 
appointment in question. In this connection one may also w ell ask how long 
the Universities in this country are to be considered as inierior to the British 
Universities. Ifan adequate provision does not exist for giving instruction 
in EKngineering of the requisite standard it is certainly no fault of the students ; 
but Government ought to make the necessary provision......... Unfortunately 
this is not the only branch of public service in which such an invidious 
distinction is noticeable. In medicine and law the education itmpartad in 
BS this country is rated at a lower value than that imparted in England for the 
| purposes of the public service. ‘This is highly objectionable, and it is already 
high time to make a change in the present policy of reserving almost exclu- 
sively all the higher posts in various departments for other than the alumni 
of the Indian Universities.” 
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| ——_ Our Nagpur correspondent sends the following account of the 
| A Ganveli festival ction taken by the District Magistrate to prevent 
| incident at Nagpur. the Ganpati celebration :—‘ A public Ganpati with a 
Mahratta (11), 10th view to make a public festival was installed as 

Sept.; Kesarz (109), 5th ysual on 27th pP lc 1911, with customary religious 

Sept. ceremonies and rituals; the hall was decorated 

. ~.. appropriately to the occasion and several religious pictures including that of 
Mr. Tilak and Bande Mdtaram motto was hung up on the front door of the 

hall. The festival is purely religious and was in fact being observed as such, 

as will be seen from the proceedings that were arranged, such as Purdan, 

Kirtan, Bhajan, Mantra Jagar, Brahman Bhojan, daily Abhishek, feeding of 

the poor, etc. From the very first day of the festival, the Police in plain 

dress were to be seen frequenting the hall, taking minute notes of everything 

that they could observe. On the 28th, ze. the 2nd day of the festival 

the District Superintendent of Police and the City Superintendent of 

Police with their usual attendants visited the premises and took notes of the 

pictures that were hung on the walls. On the 29th Dr. Munje and Mr. © 

Dhundiraj Thengadi, the two signatories of the public notice announcing the 

& Ganpati festival, were written to by the Deputy Commissioner to see him the 
@ next morning. Accordingly the interview between them and the Deputy 
: Commissioner took place on the 30th. The sum and substance of the 
interview was that Mr. Tilak’s photo and the Bande Mdtaram motto 
should be taken down immediately or section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code would be put in operation against them. There was no notification of 
the Local Government previous to the festival as to which things are objected 
to by Government, so Dr. Munje and Mr. Dhundiraj Thengadi could not see 
their way to remove the photos before the Utthapana of Ganpati without 
breach of the religious rituals. Utthapana (Raising) of Ganpati could not 
take place until Anant Chaturdashi, 7.e., until 7th September, according to the 
general custom observed. On the night of the 3lst there was being ‘held 
religious Bhajan (Singing) in front of the image in on hall which was 


17 
attended by a large audience of péople of all stations in life from Barristers, 
Doctors, Pleaders and merchants to ordinary men of the street. When the 
Bhajan was in its full swing holding the audience spellbound, suddenly a 

sse of constables headed by a Sub-Inspector of Police entered the hall and 
served the order of the District Magistrate under section 144, Criminal Proce- 
dure Code, upon Dr. Munje and Mr. Thengadi. A copy of the order is given 
below. Suddenly the Bhajan was stopped and the hall cleared of people who 
were painfully shocked at what they took to be an unnecessary and inopportune 
interference in the practice cf their religion. A copy of the order was 
posted on the gate and Police guard was stationed prohibiting all others 
except Dr. Munje and Mr. Dhundiraj Thengadi from entering the premises ’.” 
[Here the District Magistrate’s order is given in full.] [The Kesari 
remarks :—The worship of the Ganpati cannot be performed as Dr. Munje 
and Mr. Thengadi cannot perform it and they are the only persons allowed 
to go into the pandal by the D. C. of Nagpur. People are indignant 
and despondent as the D. C. has interfered thus with the Ganpati festival 
of Nagpur this year.| 


16. “The annual Ganpati Festival this year passed off as well as 
usual with its accompaniments of the public lectures 
Protest against the and processions. The attitude of Government in 
attitude of the local yegpect of the melas, however, is an enigma to us. 
authorities towards the Ginge last year, the innovation of the restriction 
Ganpati festival in Poona ‘le is h h 
and Bombay. upon melawallas, to sing only such songs as have 
“Mahrdtta (11), 10th been approved by the District Magistrate, have 
Sept.; Kesari (109), 5th admittedly secured the end desired by the authorities 
Sept. in respect of the mela literature. Possibly, the 
censorship has gone too far, but the melas would not 
have been inclined to mind even this if, once only approved literature was 
let into the field, they had been allowed to form the melas in as free a manner 
as before. Instead of that the authorities have seen fit to hem in thi3 item 
of the festival with cordons upon cordons. ‘The Police have introduced 
a number of other innovations since last year. ‘The holder of the mela 
license must be an approved person; his identity must be veritied by attesta- 
tion; the names of all the members of the mela must be given beforehand, 
which means that no addition could be made to them any time afterwards; 
these members must be presented for identification ; and the Police ultimately 
reserve to themselves the supreme and arbitrary right to reject any melawallas 
whom they like! Naturally all these restrictions operate in an untoward 
manner upon the minds of the melawallas. This year the melawallas showed 
themselves ready even to give the names contrary to practice. But even 
then, they were not met with that liberal treatment which we might have 
expected. Once the condition of singing only approved songs is accepted, 
all other limitations, in our opinion, become quite superfluous and positively 
annoying. We cannot conceive of a measure which will secure in any 
country or at any time absolute prevention of any offence in the world; and 
the undertaking by a responsible melawalla that his mela will sing only 
approved songs ought, in our opinion, to serve any reasonable purpose which 
the authorities may have in putting the present limitations upon the festival. 
All else looks very much like a skilful method of giving the negative with a 
plausible circumbendibus. We frankly acknowledge that a large festival 
must impose some extra trouble upon the hard-worked Police; but this they 
have never grudged in former years. Nor can we believe that the present 
ingenious innovations are intended with the only or even the main idea of 
saving so much trouble to the Police. It looks very much as if the 
authorities are bent . upon suppressing the festival; and they are 
proceeding about it by this flank movement.” [The Bombay corres- 
pondent of the Kesart writes:—The secretary of the melas has not 
received any reply to his request to be furnished with passes for melas 
and the Ganpati procession. Some melas got passes on furnishing 
the names of melawallas and some without this condition. The majority 
of the melas have not got passes and those who have got them do not go 
about the city. Mr. Vincent, the officer in charge of these things, is tourin 
con 843-—5 | 3 
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aq 108 ion. will be sottlod’ after: his: aneng Tho: Poliée 
jner was approached, but it was fruitless, Ido not see why the 
lice: who\are known for their able conduct of public festivals should 


this y: ar insist: omhaving the names of the melawallas. Government have 


% ressed their satisfaction at the way in which melas were conducted last 
sea reat yet the Bombay Police look with disfavour upon them.] 


17, “Presiding at a lecture by the Honourable Mr. Karandikar at 
sok lite aectene A Poona, Mr. N. C. Kelkar said :—‘ The speaker allud- 
’ ey Ganpati ed to the mass meetings held in the Reay Market 


ing the ground in’ honour of Mr. Tilak’s acquittal in the 


. Kesart (109), 5th Sept. ‘Tai Maharaj case and ol the Honourable Mr. 
hee ~ Gokhale’s public services. These remembrances are 
sweet, ‘There was a time when our opponents used to scoff at mass meetings 
and public honours accorded to leaders. But when they saw that their own 
leaders came in for similar honours, they ‘acquiesced. Itis but natural for 
every one to hope to bea public leader. It is one thing to keep aloof from the 
public when one holds views different from popular opinions. But it is 
another to revile public opinion simply because one is not acclaimed by the 
people. Ancient history testifies that forums were seats of justice. Forums 
were seats of justice in the literal sense of the word in Rome and Greece. 
Everyone was free to attend them. Lamps were not required to be lighted 
because it was getting dark. [Presumably alludes to the last day of the 
recent Tilak case]. Only approved reporters were not admitted lest public 
opinion may influence the course of justice. Only twelve jurors were not 
asked to decide matters. It was in every sense an open Court of justice. It 
would be well if our private forum maintained such a character. ‘here 
is some danger of being carried away by the public, but no sane man avoids 
ink for fear of falling into the ink pot.’ 


18. Despite the fact that the belated rains in parts of Northern 
| Gujarat and Kathiawar have gladdened the hearts of 
Pn rong ya venga people, it would be too hasty to share the exag- 
5th Ge 7 oon No) wavaled hopes that are being entertained in some 
pt.; Sdnj Varta- 
mdn (36), 7th Sept. , Quarters of famine conditions being materially 
mitigated. There is no doubt that the recent break 
in the drought has occurred at an opportune moment and, besides invigorating 
the growth of fodder and adding tothe supply of potable water, it has 
created fresh hopes for the rabi crops. Yet there is no hope of realising 
anything of the dried-up kharif crops. We hope district officials will not 
be carried ‘away by the glowing pictures that are being. drawn of the 
effect of the recent rains, but will continue carefully to watch the situa- 
tion and afford early relief to the distressed at the first sign of approach- 
ing danger. [The Sdnj Vartamdn complains that the season reports 
issued by Government from week to week are incomplete and silent on the 
real state of affairs. It, therefore, prays that detailed information regarding 
the agricultural situation in the various provinces be vouchsafed to the 
public and that all precautionary measures be adopted so that the people 
might not be disheartened at the first approach of distress. The paper further 
insists upon the appointment of a Famine Commissioner who should not 
only look to the proper distribution and management of funds raised through 
private agency, but move about from district to district and superintend 
the operations or take such steps as may be needed.] 


19. One H. P. Adajanwalla, in the course of a lengthy letter to the 
Jam-e-Jamshed, points out that.the abclition of the 
Feared introduction of 4, 


present syscem of auctioning liqucr-shops means 
= Banibey eee ne the introduction of the Madras. system, which i: 


partment. much more. harmful. This system, the writer 
| Jdm-e-Jamshed (28), declares, will turn’ the present license-holders into 
6th Sept. mere agents, selling the liquor foryjGovernment, who 


will completely coutrol the liquor traffic, and will fix 
the selling- price. He protests against Government thus fixing the selling 
ares pony PaROR, mnie the - Pier an 2 ae papers free to ix their 


20. “It is for the Privy Council to. say what.a public purpose in the eye 
_.of law may. be, and whether Jand required to provide 
Is providing house house accommodation to Government officers. ig 


accommodation to Gov- needed for a public nurpose. Laymen, however, 


ernment officers legally 
& “public purpose " ? | 

Indian Spectator (3), 
Oth Beck eens make room for official residents is a question not of 


purposes, but of persons. The purpose is the same 
in both cases, namely residence. ‘To promote the personal convenience of 
Government servants at the expense of the convenience of His Majesty’s 
private subjects may or may not be advancing a public purpose, but the 
preference does not look like justice. Why should public servants be 
accommodated in a particular locality? May not His Majesty’s subjects, 
who are to be driven out of a favoured locality, work as hard for the publie 
benefit as Government servants? Hven otherwise, are they not all made of 
the same flesh and blood, and when so many educated men, Huropean and 
Indian, reside in the best places they can manage to get, cannot public 
servants be expected to make the best of the situation, or cannot the Government 
provide buildings for them in fairly suitable places, without ejecting occupiers 
from lands on which they have spent heavy sums of money? ‘To grant an 
Inam, as Government granted to a Madrasi Judge, may be a public purpose, 
but preference shown to public servants at the expense of other members of 
the public does violence to our conception of the relations that ought to subsist 
between Government and the people.” 


krow fairly well what public justice is. Whether 


21. “The case of Police torture which closed before Mr. Roper, the 
Sessions Judge of Poona, yesterday forms but a 
Commentson the Poona typical sample of the methods adopted in this 
Sessions Court's decision ¢ountry in the investigation of crime. There have 
D, the Bhagdi (Poona) been cases of Police torture tried before now in 
ure pat Poona where the presumpti f guilt, though st 
Evening Dispatch (5), P ee eee 
6th Sept. has not been supported by evidence suflicient to 
secure a conviction. In the case under review it is 
safe to say that had the preliminary investigation not been carried out with 
such promptitude and care by Mr. Rodgers, the Deputy Collector, or had the 
handling of the evidence been left solely at the mercy of the Police, the 
details of this shocking crime, too shocking even to report fully in public print, 
would never have come to light, would, indeed, have been buried out of sight 
with the poor victim. The case, however, throws a vivid light not only on 
the petty tyranny practised on the ignorant village folk by the tyrants whom 
Government installs there for their protection, but it serves to illustrate how 
easy it is for unscrupulous men not merely to commit a crime of the gravest 
description, like murder, but to take steps to destroy all evidence of it or any 
chance of its detection. Here we have a Sub-Inspector of Police who had 
tortured a man to death in a most cruel and heartless manner, calmly sitting 
down to hold an inquiry into the death of his victim, taking the depositions 
of supposedly independent witnesses, falsifying his diary and reports and 
making not only his associates in the crime but other persons of the village 
acquiesce in what he had done. ‘The incident shows to how great an extent 
the subordinate Police official is master of the situation in village life. The 
superior Kuropean Police officer whose knowledge of the country people is 
often of the vaguest description is but as potter’s clay in the hands of such 
a man; he has neither the time nor, in many cases, even the ability, to see 
facts in their true perspective ; and it only too frequently happens that he 
himself is completely hoodwinked i in matters\where one more conversant with 
the habits and customs of the people would be able to detect at once how matters 
really stand. In the case with which Mr. Roper dealt yesterday, the guilty 
official appeared to have completed his reports in a manner satisfactory to 
himself when Nemesis, in the person of Deputy Collector Rodgers, overtook 
him. In the opinion of the Sessions Judge Mr, Rodgers is entitlei to credit 
for the promptitude and tho thoroughness | - which he conducted his 
inquiry. We would go further and say that Mr) Rodgers deserves the. thanks 
of Government, not merely for the way in which\he put aside all thought. of 


private residents may be ousted from a place to 
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tho cal of anty) but also for the courage | ‘with. which 
® most tedious, thankless and disagreeable task.......... 
No'one, we feel - déplores the frequency of cases of Police torture more 
“than Government aac! but the difficulty of bringing them home to the guilty 

parties « ins hitherto more often than not proved insurmountable. In the 
a resins instance, the obstacles which were put in the way of the prosecution, 
even in despite of Government, should serve as an eye-opener to the autho- 
rities. Now that a conviction has been secured, we trust the matter will not 
be allowed to rest where it is. Government has a right to expect co-operation 
andnot'o pposition from its officials in the reformation of the Police to which 
it has set its hand and on which it is spending large sums of money; and if it 
finds that it has been badly or wrongly served, and there is need for a strong 
expression of its displeasure, then the sooner and more effectually that dis- 
pleasure is given effect to, the better for the administration at large and for 
the Police in particular.” 
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22. The sentence passed on the accused to undergo in ali eight years’ 
| rigorous imprisonment will. not, on any account, 
— (23), be considered hard. It is deplorable that the 
man who practised the zoolum is an Indian. 
Considering the condition of, and tho want of education prevailing among, 
the class of people from whom the lower grades of Police officers are 
generally drawn, no one can be surprised at such consequences. It is on 
this account that the recruitment of Police officers from among the 
educated and well-born has been advocated. Even though we admit 
that the Police have oftentimes to perform unpleasant duties and their 
task is surrounded by difficulties, yet such inhuman torture could under no 
circumstances be justified. With a view to do away with all chances of 
Police torture two suggestions have been advanced, viz., to abolish the present 
system of admitting as evidence the confessions made by the accused while 
in Police custody and to keep a sharp look-out on the doings of subordinate 
officials. Knowing as they do the revelations made in such cases, Government 
ought to get hold of those who tarnish the fame of the Indian Police, with the 
help of detective agency. The officials err in thinking that by dragging such 
cases into a court of law the prestige of Government will be lowered. Strict 
rules should be framed by Government to prevent lower grade officers from 
resorting to such practices and the public should be taken into their confidence 
by letting it know the action they take in the matter. 


Ag 
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*23. “The Sessions Judge at Poona disposed of a very bad Police 
Pérsi (33), 10th Sept torture case this week, where avillage Ramoshi had 
Eng. cols. P'* been mishandled by a Police Patel (sic) till the 
unfortunate man died. The culprit received a suit- 
able term of imprisonment and the Judge commented severely on the 
inhumanity of the Patel’s deeds. But as the Judge said, these cases are 
difficult to detect. What makes their detection all the more difficult is that 
there is no charge more often brought against the Police than that of torture, 
and Magistrates are not in all cases disposed to believe it unless the evidence 
is indisputable. ‘The difficulty of detection makes it worth while for a police- 
man to run a risk for the sake of the credit which success in unravelling crime 
always brings him. The only remedy, as has been said before, lies in go 
altering the procedure that the policeman has no inducement to misuse his 
powers over the person arrested. It is an abominable thing that anybody 
a should be liable to be arrested on suspicion and tortured into a confession— 
“- especially when, according to the natural course of events, the less he had to 
a confess, the more he would be tortured.” 


*24. “The Poona Police Torture case, which was heard by the Poona 
Sessions Judge with the aid of jurors and assessors, 

Mahrdtia (11), 10th was decided last Tuesday when the judge, agreeing 
Bept. with the ‘unanimous verdict of the jurors and the 
: assessors, pronounced the accused Police Sub-In- 
, Balwant Kondo Patole, guilty ono all the counts and sentenced him to 
| years’ rigorous —" for all the charges together.......... In his 
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: concluding’ romarks the judge observes: ‘I think allowance might be made 
for the fact that the chief motive for torturing the Raémoshi was a desire on 
the accused’s part to extract certain information about the proceeds of the 
theft which he really thought his victim possessed. The fact remains, how- 

ever, that a responsible Police officer taking advantage of his powers has 
deliberately coumitted a very cruel and cowardly assault on a helpless 
villager. Such offences are usually difficult to detect and when proved should, 
in my opinion, be punished severely uith a view to protect the people and to 
deter other subordinate Police officials from abusing their authority in a similar 
fashion. (The italics are ours.)......... Probably, the Sub-Inspector is not 
allto blame ; and this particular incident might be taken less as evidencing 
the mental ‘turpitude of the accused than as asymptom of the system of 
criminal investigation unfortunately obtaining at present in India, in which 
a greater premium is habitually placed upon the fact of convictions than upon 
the manner of detection of crime. Without in any way suggesting that the 
faults of any system can extenuate such heinous malpractices and crimes as 
the Sub-Inspector has been declared guilty of, we feel bound to remark that 
no permanent deterrence can be secured of such offences unless an alto- 
gether new spirit is, as it were, infused into the work of criminal investigation 
as a whole; and unless it is proved by an equally habitual practice in future 
that Government do not regard the maxim ‘Itis much better to allow ten 
offenders to escape law than that one innocent man should be convicted and 
punished,’ as not a mere formula of righteousness to be relegated to the legal 
text-books. The patent Police method of jumping over the short-cut to 
confessions is most harmful to the reputation of the Police Department; and 
what aggravates the grievance is that 1t seldom brings real relief to the 
aggrieved parties. If the Police Department must spend so many lakhs of the 
ryot’s money, why not spend a few more if py such expenditure real superior 
skill in.detection could be secured thereby ? As it is, the system of obtaining 
information by torture has been completely discrediting Police work in India ; 
and we do hope that cases like the present will open the eyes of Gov ernment 
to the necessity of reform in this matter. We must, however, cordially 
acknowledge the fact that had it not been for the unflinching determination 
shown by the Bombay Government to probe the present case to its last depth 
and to discauntenance the morbid expectations of official indifference in cases 
like this, the present case would not have attained its present stage.” 
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*29. “The Notification has been received by those who have been 
studying for the examination in question and their 

Comments on the Bom- parents and guardians with a feeling of considerable 
bay Government Gazette disappointment and surprise. The question whether 


Notification ——re the naan ; : e 
a EN eg re the examination should not be discontinued is not 


Bicatecas' Ticamination. anew one. If our recollection is correct, it was 
Gujardti (24), 10th discussed in the press some years ago and the 
Sept., Eng. cols. general feeling was against the abolition of the 
eXaimination.......... This decision will doubtless be 


productive of very great hardship upon those who have spent a year or two in 
the study of law but will be unable to complete their course by next February. 
Besides if affords no further chance or concession, as is invariably done by 
the University when new examinations are held under changed regulations, 
to those who will be unsuccessful in the forthcoming examination. We think 
the abolition of the examination would have called forth less dissatisfaction, 
if due effect had been given to these considerations. ‘The examination is of 
long standing, and even if it were deemed desirable or necessary to dispense 
with it, its discontinuance would have occasioned less disappointment and 
heart- burning if the step had been decided upon after two or three years’ 
‘Intimation. “To day there are a number of young. men throughout the Presi- 
dency who have already been busy prosecuting their legal studies but who 
never imagined that the examination would be abolished, and that too with 

such suddenness. Even conceding in full the force of the arguments that 

can be urged in support of its abolition, their case certainly deserved to be 
favourably considered. We do not know how far all these considerations were 
present to their Lordships’ minds, and the public at large would like to be 
enlightened more fully on the whole subject. It may be — that: previous 
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e-onse of Ind as who.ran in; thot. haste to Eng and, 
ae ¥ legal cours pe | aw jo force: But that is scarcely a sound or 
MSOF Lm yt Deora. are already bond fide students of law should 
ade to suf We think such a rush could have been prevented by 
Bit Pa thon one. more certificate, than those already required. Basides 
the ingonvenience attendant on\such.a rush would after all not have lasted 
for more than two or three years. The abolition of the examination will 
reate for parents.and Government,a fresh and @ difficult problem for solution. 
‘What. is to become of so many young men already in the field and of those 
wwho would have joined it in future years? It is not an easy problem to 
tackle and it remains to be seen how it is going to be solved in the best 
‘interests of all the parties concerned. The present decision of the High 
Court leaves no room for gradual absorption of these young men in other 
walks of life, or for that gradual adjustment of their future career that could 
have been secured if the desired change had been carried .out with less 
suddenness. ” 
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26. In their resolution on the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Police, Government remark that ‘the Governor in 

Necessity of check- Council regrets to observe that the number of 
ing the increasing number persons killed by motor-cars was 12 as compared 


of fatal motor-car with only 5 in 1909.’ We are afraid that the current 
accidents. 1 


t Jém-oTamshed (38), yeast will show a further increase in these cases. 

| 5th Sept. ’ Tn our opinion, the motor-car drivers responsible for 
; : such cases should not be let off with a simple fine, 
See but should be sent to jail, and the owner, if riding in the car with the driver, 
should be prosecuted for abetting rash driving. It is also necessary to 
restrain the practice of compounding for such cases of offences inasmuch as well- 
to-do people can buy off the complainants. The owner of the motor-cars should 
further be saddled with the liability of giving compensation to the families of 
the persons killed by such accidents. 


27. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Chikitsak :—The 
Lingayat Swami, of Chitradurg (Mysore) came to 

Contradiction of the Yadvad (Beigaum) on the 3lst of July 1911. Some 
report about an attempt people were found with shoes on, when the procession 


a. to celebrate the Vydsantol passed through the streets of Yadvad and disturbances 
a) sheer shee 3 ingd ider shoes to be quit 
i Chikitsak . (95), 30th Se, as the Lingayats consider sh be quite 
| Aug. unholy. and thought that their Swami was insulted. 
This procession had nothing to do with Vydsantol. 

Statements to the contrary in the Mahrdtta are mistaken. lLingayats did 
; | not begin the affray. ‘They were invited to it by the parading of shoes. 
| Judging from the riot at Yadvad we can say safely that Indians do not 
eo form one nation. Peace and happiness will reign in India, so long as the 
\ British continue to rule over us. If the British leave India, Indians will 


break one another’s heads and blood will be shed. 


| Education. 


28. Inthe course of his speech at the prize distribution of Poona 
Suburban Municipal Schools at Yeravda, the 

The Honourable Mr. Honourable Mr. Sharp admitted tnat although pri- 
Sharp on the extension of mary education was making rapid strides under the 
pemnary: education inthe strenuous endeavours put forward by our Govern- 
Dayan Pralieh (40) ment, much has yet been left undone. In this 
2nd Sept. ’ gonnection we may point out that it would not be 
proper to throw the whole burden of primary educa- 

-tion upon the Local Governments whose resources are wholly dependent on the | 
character of the seasons. If the Government of India do not come forward to 
bear.a share of the expenditure, the spread of primary education, which is 
the prime, necessity .of India at: the present time, will be greatly . retarded. 
» gratified-to.Jearn ‘from Mr. Sharp’s speech ‘that Government intend 

$0 inoranse = hberedupations cots of the. Mmofussil Municipalities. This is 
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. 29. “We are afraid the Bombay Tnpidvaicient Trust is seized with one 
of those fits of reckless indulgence, which will, as 


Adverse comments on gurely as not, ultimately land that body in a series 


the Eastern Avenue of mischievous consequences, as already it has made 


scheme of the Bombay r r 
City Improvement Trust. it (The Trust) a universal target of opprobrium 


o ren, and displeasure from the majority of the general 
is Bap. Boe. cole, os public. It has greatly overdrawn upon what little 
public sympathy that it at one time possessed, and at 
present it could without exaggeration be called the most disliked public 
concern in Bombay. Every action, with, indeed, few exceptions, has been taken 
with a view to alienate public regard while the public voice and public conveni- 
ence have been consistently set at naught ina way and to a degree unheard of in 
the civic history of Bombay......... Not to indulge in ancient history let us just 
glance atits latest freaky venture. For indecent haste and riding rough- 
shod through an universally: condemnatory public voice, for early putting 
into operation the so-called ‘ Hastern Avenue Scheme’ it beats hollow 
anything of the kind that has gone before......... We have now come at a 
stage when the question of the Kastern Avenue Scheme has passed from being 
the grievance of a particular district. or a limited section of the community. 
It has now grown. into a civic grievance and as such it is incumbent that the 
voice of the people ought to be made audible in the right quarter. If there 
ever was a necessity for a Sheriff's meeting it is the present one. ‘I'he Trust 
ought to be made to realise that it cannot flout public opinion heedlessly.”’ 


380. A Bandra ‘ Rate-payer’ writes as follows to the Bombay East 
Indian:—* The plague has put in its appearance in 

Alleged apathy of the Bandraina most virulent form this year and is 
Bandra Municipality in creating havoc among its inhabitants...... os Ee 
penne the plague Bandra Municipality is doing next to nothing to 
gr aig eat prevailing keep this fell disease in check. Nostaps are taken 
Bombay East Indian 0 disinfect plague-infected areas or destroy the rats 
(2), 2nd Sept. which are the chief cause of the disease. EKvacuation 
of houses in this season is out of question. ‘he 

people are ata loss what to do. May I appeal to the members of the Bandra 
Municipality to keep a vigilant eye on the sanitation of the town.......... 
Formerly when taxes were low the sanitary condition of this place was much 
better than it is now. Cannot the sanitary committee be more vigilant 
now? Arealltheir energies exhausted in securing votes from the rate-payers ? 
Can they not induce the Municipality to be more vigilant and spend a little 
more money in sanitation? Hngaging high paid officials to look after 
the work is not enough. We have some “of our best inedical men in the 
Bandra Municipality. Can they not with their superior knowledge prevail 
upon the other members to adopt scientific methods to drive out this 
disease ? Science has demonstrated that rats are the greatest disseminators 
of the plague germs. Cannot a strong campaign be organised against these 
rodents ?...... ... Again inoculation is considered as one of the best preventives. 
Cannot the Municipality try and induce the people to get themselves inocu- 
lated ? Most of our people are sensible and they can have no religious or 
social prejudices against this form of treatment. All that is needed to make 
it successful is that the. medical men from Bandra should strongly advocate 
this treatment and set practical examples. Theo Bandra feast is drawing 
near. The influx of people from all parts of the Presidency will be great. 
Care should be exercised by the authorities and every effort made to stamp 


out this disease before this date. If steps are not taken, the epidemic will . 


spread throughout the Presidency.” 


31. “ The letters we publish elsewhere unfold a strange tale from Tatta. 

 Itseems that the permanent Mukhtiarkar having 

Comments onthe aboli- been temporarily absent, at the helm of affairs, 

je " ne oN - (Sind Municipal as well as Revenue, the Head Munshi is 
* Municinelity. eh officiating as the pro tem. Mukhtiarkar. This. worthy 
” Phaniz (18), 2nd Sept. bas been suddenly seized with she ambition of signa 

co eee his brief regime by. some drastic . Teform.......,. 
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Bo. this gi mina. ; | be ‘Tatte Héaa’ ‘$tanahidhip imagined that the wheels of 
hid ode larae “the Tatte Muni pality would ro more smoothly if unhampered by the clog 
| “of a secretary, and he pit about. removing the clog. But this could not be done 
except by tl 18 "whole | body of the Councillors, which must involve calling them 
: aes her by : a notice. But the best plan is to issue a notice without inform- 
‘ing them what it was all about.......... The cryptic notice convening the 
‘meals without any list of business was accordingly issued; the meeting 
assembled and the subject of the abolition of the secretary’s post brought up. 
“There was protest and opposition. But protest and opposition to oflicial 
‘propositions met with their usual fate.......... Thus the cbhairman’s proposal 
‘Was carried and the post of secretary abolished. If this resolution is not 
upset by higher authority, we may witoess the unique spectacle of a Munici- 
pality running without a working executive officer. It is necessary to remein- 
ber that the constitution ofthe Tatta Municipality, as indeed of every other, 
makes the secretary's appointment an essential. Another noticeable feature 
of the episode is that when the chairman was informed that he occupied the 
chair only for a short time and that therefore he had better leave the intro- 
duction of so momentous an innovation to the permanent incumbent who was 
a soon expected, the suggestions fell on deaf ears. Itis impossible to understand 
i the reason for this precipitance. However, it will be interesting to see in 
what light the powers above the T'atta chairman view this matter. The 
rushing of the subject on the meeting without notice, running a full tilt at the 
constitution not only of the T'atta but of any other Municipality by abolishing 
a post which is considered indispensable and this being done without even 
waiting for the permanent incumbent are questions on which a Clear ruling 
of the higher authorities would be very desirable for the future guidance of 
the public.” [Elsewhere the paper publishes letters from two anonymous 
: correspondents, who profess to have been present at the meeting. One of them 
ql remarks :—" The reason given for the abolition of the post of secrétary is that 
the Municipal funds cannot afford a secretary. But the fact is that 
no statement of the Municipal accounts has been placed before the general body 
to enable them to. decide if it is necessary to reduce the expenditure. But 
even if if were necessary to do sc, itis preposterous to abolish the post of 
an executive officer like the secretary which is indispensable to the existence 
of every corporation........... It really reflects great ignorance of procedure 
eo on the part of the Vice-President to place an absurd proposition before the 
Corporation and carry itthrough by the support of members who consider 
submission to official opinion more praiseworthy than the exercise of inde- 
pendent judgment on questions of administration, without even so much as 
mentioning it in the netice convening the meeting. Independent members 
protested against this procedure as wl/ra vires and proposed postponement 
of the discussion until the arrival of the permanent incumbent of the Vice- 
Presidency, but it was as if they were crying in wilderness. The whole 
business looked asif the poor secretary was not a persona grata; and, to 
give him the sack, procedure, regularity and constitution had to be thrown to- 
the winds. The whole public of Tatta are anxiously awaiting the notice the 
President of the Corporation (the Assistant Collector), the Collector and the 
Commissioner think fit to take of this extraordinary procedure of the Vice- 
President.’’| 
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32. 4 re tc the Building bye-laws of the Hyderabad Municipality, 
one-third of every individual plot in Hirabad, and 

Alleged hardship of one-fourth of every plot elsewhere in the town, 
the rule regarding the '8 to be left as open space. Being twice moved by 
size of court-yards of the people, the Municipality lately recommended 
houses in Hyderabad that in calculating the area of open space, the 
(Sind). walls of a house should neither be regarded as 
Sind Journal (17), 31st ‘built portion’ nor as open space. ‘The Com- 
a) Aug. eee missioner in Sind has rejected the recommend- 
ao ation, Which was calculated to lighten the serious 
a | hardship now felt by house-builders. . We are afraid the position was 
| Sa ae not properly . explained to .the’ Commission, and hence the hardship 
a. “complained of remains. We would strongly advise the Municipality to 
“represent matters as they are......... Land is very dear in Hyderabad, even 
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in ithe: outlying ‘parts, including Hirabad’;- and building .expenses are 


exosedingly heavy. ‘The other question is whether ‘the «areas required iby 
the Hyderabad rules to be left open are really macessary.—That the 
houses must be buili with due regard to light and air is a principle 
which must be heartily accepted and conscientiously followed; but it is 


possible to overdo the thing; and we think it is being over-done, in 


Hyderabad, and very particularly in the Hirabad locality, in utter disregard 
alike of people's difficulties and of certain favourable conditions existing 
in our midst. In the first place there seoms to be no valid reason for 
making a distinction beiween the open space required in Hirabad and that 
required in the town proper. Onthe contrary, if anything, there is reason 
for laying down a smaller open area for Hirabad. For in this quarter the 
Municipality has on all sides provided wide roads and lanes which serve 
excellently well to admit light and air unobstructed. Then, in regard to the 
whole town we would point to the universal custom prevalent among us of 
providing sky-lights and wind-catchers which bring in purer and more copious 
draughts. of air than doors and windows even on open sides of the house. 
With regard to the difficulties of house-building in Hirabad, as we said, 
owing to the excessive prices of land and heavy cost of building, very 
few can afford to have large areas for their houses. Therefore, most people 
have to be satisfied with moderate areas even in Hirabad where land is 
cheaper at present than in town. And how are they to make two ends 
meet? The primary purpose of building houses is to obtain protection 
against inclement weather. A court-yard gives no ‘protection.’ Now look 
at the fine and ‘commodious’ houses built in Hirabad itself. Héw few 
are the residential rooms in the houses, owing to a large court-yard 
and an ‘open verandah’, which latter for various reasons is preferred to a 
trellised verandah! And what other inconveniences have not to be put up 
with? A man with as much as 2,000 sq. feet cannot possibly have more 
than two rooms, and he must not covet a storeroom, a pantry, a water-room 
or a second privy in his house, else he will hardly have one room! And this 
with an expenditure of Rs. 7,000—perhaps more—on land and building! Is 
if not too hard ? And yet if such a large court-yard were necessary, it would 
be another matter. We have shown that it is not necessary........... If 
houses built prior to one-third-rule are examined, it will be seea that they are 
all right with one-fourth court-yard. And it should be remembered that the 
present plan of plots is far better than the old one. If all. these facts— and 
others that may be suggested—are put before the Commissioner in Sind, we 
are tolerably sure he will sanction the proposal to leave walls out of account 
either way in calculating the proportion of built and open area.” 


Native States. — 


383. The projected marriage between Princess Indirardja of Baroda and 
Protest against the His Highness the Scindia has for some time been 
attacks on His Highness ‘he subject of discussion among Hindu reformers 
the Gaekwar of Baroda in and advocates of social reform. Several writers 
connection with the ap- among them ventured to attack His Highness the 
proaching marriage of his Gaekwar and to advise His Majesty, the Government 


daughter, = bie (G8 of India and the Anglo-Indian community not to take 
as uae Samachar (5°), any part in the festivities in honour of the occasion. 


As the marriage is coming off just before the Delhi 
Durbar there was a likelihood of His Majesty gracing the occasion, and there 
was nothing unusual therein, considering the harmonious relations subsisting 
between the rulers of Native States and the British Government. The 
Indian nation heartily wished that the rumour turned out true, but un- 
fortunately it has been subsequently reported that:it would be impossible for 
His Majesty to stop at Baroda. We can understand the :difficulty ; but 
the stress that has been laid by some writers upon this cannot but 
cause grief to us. According to them even to think that Their Majesties 
should be present at the marriage is well-nigh an insult to\them. To say the 
least, this is.an unwarranted liberty taken with the auspicious names of Their 
Majesties, and this will certainly add to the regret Their Majesties will feal 
con 843—7 . | ) 
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othe in inability: tovattend thé wedding.’ Agni, the objeat 
the present marriage has been arranged does not in any way 
that of several. others ‘which are. being.contracted all the world 


Oe. th eopianene) succession to a principality: ‘Those who attempt to condemn 


age from 8 moral samen porges this fact. It would be: hazardous — 


Boivhesihed | aS. nblyehdeouh and overstepping the bounds of morality: Besides; 
the bride. and her mother are so far from opposing the arrangement that 
they have gladly approved it, nay, have played a leading part in bringing itabout. 


The Princess and Her Highness are highly educated ladies, and consequently 


it is hardly possible that they would'be prepared to enter into any marriage cal- 
culated to lower their standard of morality. They have regarded the marriage 
as being in conformity with the Hindu Shastras and the duties devolving upon 
ruling Princes. Several honest reformers have viewed it in the same light, 
and in proof thereof several distinguished persons and those entitled to take 
part in Court functions were present at the Gaekwar’s entertainment in 
London in honour of the betrothal. Thus the case of those reformers who have 
been attacking this marriage and the Gaekwar family stands utterly demolished. 
The standard of morality at His Majesty's Court is very high ; still it is 
vain to assert that the present marriage would go to lower it in the least. 
Consequently the advice tendered to His Majesty, the Government of India 
as well as Anglo-Indians is inappropriate and meaningless and no importance 
need be attached to it. The Indian nation should think twice before helping 
to swell the following of the unjust traducers of His Highness. 
34. “Mr. Srinivasa Sastri of the Servants of India Society explains 
Og. in the Madras papers that the only remark that he 
Comments on the ever made about Mysore in his lectures at Bangalore 
prohibition by the Mysore wag that it was ‘meritoriously administered.’ 
to ga peal gags Mr. V. P. \ladhava Rao, with whom Mr. Sastri was 
~ Shae of India Society. staying as his guest, and another retired Mysore 
Indian Spectator (7), Official who presided at one lecture, certify that 
9th Sept. they. could discover nothing objectionable in the 
lectures they liad heard, and testimony to the same 
effect has been supplied to the newspapers from several quarters. When 
Mr. Madhava Rao was Dewan the Indian press did not altogether fall 
in love with him for his attitude towards that important estate of the 
realm. His notions of liberty of speech must, therefore, be correct enough 
from the point of view of any Government. The Mysore Government having 
prohibited Mr. Sastri’s lectures in Bangalore city, the British Resident 
prohibited them in the Cantonment. The Dewan gave an audience to 
Mr. Sastri, but declined to adduce any reason for the ban placed on his. 
lectures. The Resident would not see him ; the Assistant Resident told him 
only that the Residency was morally bound to follow the action of the 


-Maharaja’s Government. Some of our contemporaries are discussing whether 


Mr. Sastri has any remedy and they expect Mr. Gokhale to look into the 
matter. Perhaps some Honourable Member of the Viceregal Council will 
look into it, if Mr. Gokhale will not for personal reasons.» 


*35. “The action of the Mysore Government involves issues of a far- 
reaching character. There is first the right of that 
Government to prohibit public meetings, without 

Indian Social Refor- assigning any reason good, bad or indifferent, for the 
mer (6), 10th Sept.; prohibition. An even more serious matter, from 
sala (11), 10th 4p, point of view of British subjects, is the right of 
. Mysore officials to adopt a course of action calculated 
to cast suspicion on the character of Indian 

subjects of His Majesty who may happen to go to Mysore, without giving them 
an opportunity of vindicating themselves. We earnestly hope that the Gov- 
ernment of India will not permit its humblest subject to be stabbed in the dark, 
agit were. by theofficials of any Native State.. The Government of India is the 
guardian'as much of the character as of the life and property of the lowliest 
hones of His Majesty... af Mr. Sastri had been assaulted or robbed | in Mysore 
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27 
Territory and had been denied the assistance of its Police and judicial machinery 
in recovering his property and prosecuting the wffenders, he would have had a 
right to invoke the aid of the Government to which he owes allegiance, and 
Government would have been bound to insist on reparation being made. Too 
man of Mr. Sastri’s ideals of renunciation and public service, his good name is 
_ worth more than life or property. The Mysore authorities have acted in a 
manner calculated to throw discredit on him. As British subjects and 
citizens, we submit that the Government of India should insist on the Mysore 
authorities apologising for their arbitrary and high-handed conduct to a 
British subject against whom nothing has been or can be alleged. The indiffer- 
ence of the British Resident when approached by Mr. Sastri is inexplicable.” 
[The Mahrdtta writes:—‘* As for the action of the Mysore Durbar, we need 
not say it will be condemned and has been rightly condemned as being opposed 
to the integrity of one of the legitimate and universally recognised rights of the 
people, v2z., the right of free speech. Of course, the Mysore Durbar in this 
respect is no greater sinner than the British Government which has trenched 
nota little on the liberties of the people. It may find itself in good company 
with the British Government, but association hardly brings a justification for 
actions unjust in themselves.” | 


36. We really cannot account for the arbitrary conduct of the Mysore 
od. aks ia Government in prohibiting Mr. V. 8S. Srinivasa 
“a (29), Sastri of the Servants of India Society from com- 
oth Sept.; Sudhdrak | 

pleting his programme of lectures at Bangalore. 

(128), 6th Sept. | 
The Servants of India Society has earned the good 
opinion of His Excellency Sir George Clarke and its aims and objects are 
highly spoken of in all quarters. Mr. Sastri is an enthusiastic, self- 
sacrificing and well-behaved member of the Society. It is, therefore, to be 


regretted that the Dewan of the Mysore State should have refused to assign 


any reason for his strange order of prohibition and that the British Resident 
should have denied an interview to Mr. Sastri. This action on the part of 
the Mysore State is sure to create an unfavourable impression in the minds 
of the people about its policy. [The Swdhdrak deplores the action of the 
Mysore State and ascribes it to the overzeal of its officers. | 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 14th September 1911. 


* Reported in advance. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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C. F. Menezes ; Goanese; 38. sie ai 


Dr. W. Pais, Lb. M.&§.; Portuguese; 80 . 


FE’. X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 bes rp 


Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 
A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan; 28; and 
Abdul © Wahabkhan Ghuladm  Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Tahilram Lilaram Vasvani; Hindu (Amil) ; 
47. 


Premchand Isardds Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
25. 


Kisandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ... 
Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 24... 
Mahadev Ghanashyamdas ; Hindu; 50... 
Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 33. 
Jamatmal Lélchand ; Hindu ; 87 ... 


@eo 


‘Kbiaram Aildas Ahuja ; Hindu; 45 


Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Bréhman) ; 40.... 


2,100 


1,000 
7,000 


4,000 
375 
550 

2,500 


3,000 
2,000 


300 


500 


500 
500 


600 
350 
376 


2,200 
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“No. | Name of Publication. Whére Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Ome 
~ — 7 Reishi : re maeiee siti an és eds sil a | 
ENGLISH GUJARATI AND 
Urpv. . a | 
59 |}Moslem ... ... «| Poona .. «| Weekly ... ..., Daudalli walad Hakim Magduballi;} 1,400 
| | : -Muhammadan ; 35. | i 
ENGLISH, Mara‘tHI AND 
GUsARA TI. | 
60 | Sind Vijayé 9... sad] Baroda 4s. a] Weekly cee exe Dahydbhéi Kasandés Shéh ; Hindu (Bania);] 700 
4, 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CoNCANIM. : 
Gl) ALuz . .. .. «| Bombay ... ©...) Weekly ...  ...| Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 30...| 1,300 
GUJARA TI, : 
62 | Akhbér-i-Islim ......, Bombay .., _...| Daily 6 vee Kazi Isméil Kézi Muhammad ; Muhamma-| 1,500 
| dan (Memon) ; 42. 
63 |Baroda Gazette ...  ...| Baroda”... ..| Weekly ...  ...,Javerbh4i Ddéddbhdi Patel; © Hindul’ 1,500 
(Patidar) ; 40.. 
64 | Bharat Jivan ... eve] DOMNONY cs wee], ORY ...) Dayabhaéi Ramchandri- Mehta; Hindu 800 
; (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
6° | Bombay Samachar a in nee w+ eee| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
Parsi ; 42. 
65 | Broach Samachar i DIOR: sus ee Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 ae 500 
67 | Buddhi Prakdsh ... _...| Ahmedabad ~ Monthly ... ..| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa| 1,300 
‘ ) Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
| | 
68 | Kaira Vartaman ... +o Kaira »  aee| Weekly ... _—...| Kahdndas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 306 
: 62. 
| 
69 | Kéthidwér and Mahi! Ahmedabad vee DOs «+ ove] Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich O15 
Kantha Gazette. Tol4kia Brahman); 49. 
70 | K4thidwér Samdchér_ ...!_‘Do. - a ee ee ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 400 
(Audich Brahman) ; 50. | 
71 | Lohdna Samachar cal +ee sot - 0s on ...| Bapubhai Kahanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 30 ... 700 
72 | Loka Mitra, .»» eee} Bombay ... —«s-| Bi-weekly ...._—...| Kaikhosru. Manekji Barjorji  Minocheher- 900 
Homji, B.A.; Parsi; 37. 
73 | Navsdri Patrika ... w.o| Navséri... veal WOORRLY nas .«..| Harivallabhd4és Pranvallabhdas Parekh; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 37. 
10 74 Navséri Prakash ... ‘onl ae me a es see ia Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 400 
0 79 } Political Bhomiyo... ..., Ahmedabad ae © ese} Path4n Nurkhén Amirkh4n; Muham-| 1,100 
madan; 50. 
76 | Praja Mitra we oes Karachi... —«..| Bi-Weekly... _...| Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 ot ae 
00 | | 
5 47 | Praja Pokar 3. gal Sarat v1» ove] Weekly... ...| Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 86. 600 
ie P | . 
78 | Prétahkél ee oo Baroda are ---( Monthly ... ...| Jagannath Prabhashankar; Hindu (Brih- 900 
' man) ; 30. 
100 | 
79 | Samdlochak eee ee| Bombay = ave eo.| Quarterly ... ...| N. M. Tripathi ; Hindu (Gujarati Brahmin); 525 
00 35. | wae 
80 | Satsang ... ev oe} Surat ne .--| Fortnightly .--| Manishankar H. Shastri; Hindu (Brdhmin);} 1,000 
37. 
350 81 | Satya Vakta oe so} Bombay ... | Do. s+ see! Keshavlal Hariballabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 
P 45. 7 
375 82 | Surat Akhbar... »--| Surat ose coe] Weekly = are .--| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 54 eee 600 
400 83 |} Vasant ... eee .--, Ahmedabad - .+-| Monthly ..... «| A’nandshankar Bdpubhai Dhruva, B.A., 625 
| 7 LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Brahmin); 41 oof 
000 Hrvp1. : 7 
64 | Shri Venkateshvar Samdé-/Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... «| Pandit Shri Vhiérilé] ; Hindu (Bajpai Brah- 8,000 
, 200 | char. nee min) 40. | 


com $319-~2 


, 


G. R. “Manna : Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 44. 


Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman); 88, 


Gururdo Raghavendra oe ‘Hind 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 48. 


../Gaurishankar Rdmpraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja' 
: Brahman) ; 48. 


Dhulia (West Khén- /'Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
desh). Bréhman) ; 20. 


| Ratnégiri sea Hari Dharmardj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 
81, 
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Belgaum Samachar Belgaum ... Weekly "as ae Samant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
ma 49 


Bharat Miata Isl4mpur (Satdra)...| Fortnightly "Brat oi —e Hindu (Deshasth 
: , réhman) ; 28, 
Chandrakant Chikodi aum).| Do. .... Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 
— (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 46, 


ndrodaya& Chiplun tné- Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
hes § gir). - Brahman); 44. 
| 


outbeata . “ 


cl ag hi erat tha ot htc Sd coast 
7 wee Oe. 2 nite 


te BT. 


Chikitsak . Belgaum ... Ramchandri Krishni Kamat; Hindu 
| (Shenvi) ; 38. 


| Rarda (Sétéra) Jagannéth B4él4ji Sapré; Hindu (Karadal 
Chitragupta (Satara) | Beshman) ; 40. ( 


1. tok SAE Dt 
2 


‘ x Jecat Poona Ramchandri Vadsudev Joshi; Hindu 
97 | Chitramayé Jaga : | (Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. 


et GR rg lath tees Ip 4 Melb emmpNCIe “arerneeeromtnnian gn 
ms) “BG 2. 


2 
98 Daivadny& Samachar Bombay in ony ee Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 


99 Wai (Satara) Kashinaéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
} Brahman) ; 48. 


a Dhérwir | K. H. Mudvedkar Hindu; (Deshasth 
100 | Dhérwéar Vri Bribman): $8. ( 


101 ) Din Bandhu | Bombay ,.| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ... 


102 | Din Mitra... Ahmednagar pat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 . 


Dnyén Chakshu ...| Poona 2 _} Waaman oy Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Dnydn Sdgar , Kolhapur ... ) pf oe ee went Hindu (Saraswat 
fagaddédarsh Ahmednagar Kashinéth Bahiray Limaye; Hindu 
‘ | | (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55, 


: Vritt = Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré- 
Jogad Bombay | tha); 50. 

: ‘a ae Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Kalpa Brahman) ; 54. 
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Hari Néréyan Apte ; Hindu (Konknasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 


sor ie ES , nae 
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Narsinh Chintaman.. Kelkar,  3B.A., 
’ LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Braéhman) ; 38. 


7 ergo la (East Khaén-| Fortni Pandharinaéth Balkrishni Péthak; Hindu 
che Samdchir —_ _ | (¥ajurvedi Brahman) ; 30. 


| Dhulia (West Khan- .| Yadav  Balkrishn’ Bahdlkar; Hindu 
| desh), | | (Deshastb Brahman) ; 45. 


Belgaum ... Janérdan WNardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
| (Sdraswat Brihman) ; 34, 


RRR EAR BRE PPPOE Cote 
(*. — 
™ 


Raémchandré Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 26. 


»-.| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 82. | | 


50 


118 


119 


120 


121 


4122 


123 


127 


128 


129 


130 


131 


132 
133 


134 


135 


186 


137 


138 


139 


140 


141 
442 
148 


144 ) 


Mumbai Vritt ... 


Mumukshu are 
Nasik Vritt eee 


Pandhéri Mitra ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakaésh = os. eee 
Saty’ Shodhak ... 
Shetkari 1... 
Shivaji Vijayi ... 


Shol4pur Samachar 


Saydji Vijayd «+. 
Shri Shahu ce 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sudharak ... ove 
Sumant ... ove 
Vichéri ... cise 
Vinod = ese vee 


Vishranti ... las 
Vishvabandhu ... 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasar... seis 
Vyapari eee eee 
Wirkari ..- ees 


PERSIAN, 


Esléh at vail 


SInp1. 


A! ftab-i-Sind eee 
Khairkhah-i-Sind ... 


Prabhat ia aa 
Sind Sudhar ee 


Sind Kesari sae 


Zemindar Gazette 


eee! 


eee 


| 


Belgaum ... ‘as 


‘Bombay «. ... 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 
pur). 


Jalgaon (East Khan- 


desh), 
Satara sae see 


Ratnagiri ... (ea 
Ahmednagar sa 
Sholdpur ... ine 


Do. = ies 


Bombay ... ses 
Satara | sae oe 

Do. oe ose 
Poona oe eee 
Kardd (Satara) ... 


Karwar (Kanara) ... 


Bombay ... ‘iia 
Kolhapur ... oa8 


Bombay ... see 
Wai (Satara) ous 


Poona eee @Oe 


Pandharpur (Shold- 


pur). 


Bombay ... ies 


Sukkur (Sind) ... 


Lérkhéna (Sind) ... 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 


Karéchi (Sind)... 
4 


Shikarpur (Sind) 


Mirpur Khas (Sind). 
‘ 


Do, 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Weekly 


Thrice a month 


Fortnightly 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 


Do. 


a 
_—_ ee ee ee — 


Keshav P. Mehendale ; 
wan Bréhman) ; 41. 


Lakshman Ré4mchandri Pangdrkar B.A. ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38. 
Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas- 

th Bréhman) ; 81. 


Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 46. 


Narayan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu — 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Ramchandr& Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 


Hindu (Chitpa- 


Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brabman) ; 26. 


Ganesh Krishnié Chitale, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 


Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Hindu 


Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 53... 


Damodar Sdvld4ra4m 


Yande ; 
(Maratha) ; 40. 


Hindu 


Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Dattétray’ Ramchandra’ Chitale; Hindul 


(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth 
Brahmin) ; 48. 

Pandurang Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu 

(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 


Dattatray’ Ramchandr&i Kulkarni ; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 


Ramdas Purmanandas S4li; Hindu (Sali), 28 


Balwant Krishna Pisal ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
29. 

Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 

(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 


Ganesh Ramchandr& Vaidya ; Hindu (Kon- 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 


Nana Dédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brib-| 


man) ; 55. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 
th Brdbman) ; 35. 


Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 


Shéms-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 


Hakim Dharamsing et Hindu} 


(Khatri); 38. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45. ... 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 


Chelérém Manghirmai ; Hindu (W adhun) j ’ 
48. 


.| Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sordarangani ; 


| 


Hindu (Amil) ; 80. 


1,300 


200 


200 


1,000 


100 


400 


300 


300 


40 
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Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
. Dehlavi ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. 


¥ 4 


Munshi Mahomed Amir. Muhammadan 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul.Hamid Farrukh 
‘Dehlavi ;. Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 


Weekly Tukarém Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu 
(Jain) ; 80. 


Fortnightly ...| Sital Prasad ; Digamber Jain ; 40 


| i 
Ahmedabad Weekly ...  ...| VAdildl Motilél Shth ; Dasa Shrimili Jain ; 


* 


say Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. : | 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


+ , 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 
i 


> 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{ or @’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


heen strictly followed, except that. when the short-a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arvinodayd or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


.°.. D. . The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical’as furnished by the 


‘ 


propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, — Name, caste and age of Editor, eg 
| oso i 
TE,NGLISH. | | 
4 
J 17a| Star of India sé .--| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Weekly os ..-| Chandumal Gopaldd4s Vaswani ; Hindu (Amil 150 
| | Lohana) ; 23. 
HINpI. 
S 2. 
834) Chitramaya Jagat | Poona ...  ...| Monthly ... — ...) Laxmidhas Vajpeyi; Hindu {(Kanya Kubja 500 of 
' Brahmin) ; 25. ; 
835 Hindi Jain oo seve Bombay... ...| Weekly ... .../ Kasturchand Jhavarchand Gadia; Jain 500 : 
(Oswal) ; 23. , | 
e Mara’THI, j 
1304; Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... io: — in eed | ee i 


No. 1, the Anglo-Indian Empire has ceased to be published in Bombay. 
No. 10, the Kdthidwar Times, daily edition, has ceased to exist. 
No. 20, is now printed and published at Baroda. 


‘ ' _——. _— 
0 SR gt Mare) trae mae ann 
LO OES EN . 


o- 


No. 23, the publication of the Shivdjz Vijaya is temporarily suspended on account of plague at Shold4pur. 
No, 45, the Echo is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the wayof the publisher. 


No. 96, the Chitragupta has ceased to exist owing to the press having got out of order. 


No. 99, the Dharm magazine has ceased to be published as the number of subscribers fell off on account of the paper 
having come under the disfavour of the Educational authorities. 


Nos. 110 and 147, are published irregularly. 
No. 118, the Pandhart Mitra is not published for the last few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff.’ 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


{. An anonymous correspondent writes in the O Anglo-Lusitano :—" As 
the Delhi Durbar is approaching fast grand prepara- 
Exhortation to the tions are being made all over India. This is a 


‘leaders of the Goan unique occasion......««.. Nodoubt, all the Indian. 


community to organise 


ae communities are vying wi her, in order to 
celebrations 1n honour of ying with each cther, 


she Dethi Darbar. pay homage totheir Emperor in their own peculiar 
O Anglo-Lusitano (46), Manner. May I enquire, therefore, how the Goan 
9th Sept., Eng. cols, community proposes to participate in the universal 


joys and festivities of this vast empire? It is not 
loyalty but gratitude which the sons of Goa must manifest on this auspicious 
occasion—an occasion that has never before been recorded in the histories 
of both countries —England and India. There is no need to dwell as to why. 
the sons of Goa owe their gratitude to the Throne of England, for, it is too 
well known to everybody. They travel far and near in quest of their daily 
bread. ‘The British flag is the sure beacon to supply their daily wants. It 
is under the * Union Jack’ they find liberty, protection and a wide sphere for 
the exercise of their talents and abilities, which would probably be crippled in 
their native land. This flag has rendered thousands of families happy and 
enhanced the revenue of their own country. Why is the emigration of the 
sons of Goa so fearfully increasing ? Under the present atheistical Govern- 
ment in Goa there are myriads of the inhabitants, young and old, ever pre- 
pared to seek shelter under the flag. No doubt, if the religious persecutions 
by the godless rulers are extended to this colony, all the Goans will confi- 
dently look to this flag as their own. It is right, therefore, that all the sons 
of Goa, at home and abroad, should rejoice with the other communities at the 
installation at Delhi of Their Majesties, the King and Queen of England, and 
Emperors of India. I hope, therefore, tne leaders of our community will put 
forth all their endeavours to celebrate this day of universal rejoicing in a 
befitting manner.” 


2. The 12th of December 1911 will be an unique day in the annals of 
India. .It would not be wrong to say that such a 
Delhi a pg Coronation has not taken place for the last 5,000 
Pei ee a d (9), Years. What boon India will obtain on this day is 
10th Sept. ’ @ question occupying the minds of all. The boon 
ought, we think, to be of general utility and to 
benefit rich and poor alike. Now, nine-tenths of the Indian population are 
agriculturists and therefore some concession should be made to this class. 
Government should waive the right of ownership which they claim over 
land and should grant the rayat suchrights. They have given the rayat many 
rights over the land, so that practically it will bea nominal change which 
will not take a single farthing from their pocket. At the same time, it will 
save the rayat from the baneful effects of the Land Revenue Laws. Again, 
the sense of ownership will enable the rayat to get larger loans on his lands. 
Further, we have seen in Bengal, where in spite of the general wave of unrest 
the Zamindar community maintained their loyalty, that the sense of owner- 
ship of land tends to soothe political unrest, We think that, if such right is 
granted throughout India, it will produce a good effect on agriculture, on 
the economic condition of the country, and on the people’s loyalty towards 
the British raj. [The Kaiser-c-Hind suggests that India should be granted 
independence in regulating its tariff and that some arrangement should be made 
for placing the present policy of admitting Indians to all grades of service 
beyond the pale at reversal at the hands of narrow-minded Viceroys or State 
Secretaries in future.| 


3. “An agriculturist ” makes the following suggestion for Durbar gifts 
in the columns of the Indu Prakdsh:—(1) The 
abolition or reduction (as of the salt duty) of the 
33 per cent, excise at least on all coarse cloth and 
yarn produced in India. (2) Reduction in the land 


Indu Prakdsh (42), 7th 
Sept., Eng. cols. 


revenue demand and making it permanently fixed or ° 


fixed for along period. (3) Further facilities for cattle grazing and total 
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ition of the~salé to any individual of sole volt: graring lands. (4) The 
passing of th "Sinaanbls Mr. Gokhale’ s Bill for primary education. 

See (6) begislation. enforcing anilorarify of’ weights and» measures. For want 
© of'such uniformity’ the poor ryots: suffer at the hands of the middlemen 
age and 'tieiTitenabe:puroheset: at the:hands of shopkeepers.” 


Be | aa ‘The idea’ of settling the differences between nations by arbitration 
Be Se tags is not new. The Greek States also tried it; but failed. 
Rafe jonson the Anglo- The European nations that waged countless wars 
Kesari (109), 12th Sept during the last two thousand years never thought of 
arbitration., Some wars may have been rightfully 
waged to preserve independence, but most of them were vexatious. Frederick 
and Riscles n were responsible for the loss of many thousands of lives. Even 
in the nineteenth century, very few wars were waged for a just cause like the 
Italian war of independence. ‘The boast of Kngland that it loves peace is 
hollow. As Mr. G.H. Perris remarks:—‘So far from being, as was said, 
a record reign of peace, the sixty-four years of Queen Victoria’s reign witnessed 
some forty Imperial wars and expeditions. The Queen died amid painful echoes 
from the South Africa battle-fields, crying on her death-bed, ‘Oh that peace 
may come. Germany and England are both quarrelsome. But England is 
a dissembler. It dons the garbofa universal peace-maker and conceals under 
ae it its armaments. Germany does not care to doso. It has been consistent 
, throughout. Frederick the Great favoured offensive wars in the interest of the 
nation. There are two causes of Germany’s aggressiveness. Its commerce has 
1) no free scope to expand and it wants some German colonies outside HKurope 
4 | for its surplus population. Frederick preferred to have a village near 
| Germany to a country far off. But now German policy has changed in this 
EA respect. . When the Hast India Company obtained trading privileges in India 
i did any foresighted statesman of the time like our Lord Morley ever dream 
ee that England would in time to come possess India as a dependency? The 
German navy also has made wonderful progress during the last quarter of 
a century.  No-other navy but the British can withstand it. It is the opinion 
: of well-informed people that an Anglo-German war is inevitable. As to 
_ ee France and Germany, they are under no delusion. Germany avenged itself 
Hy sionally on France for all the insulis heaped on it by the latter in the 
a France-German war. Itis not strange if France is eager to vindicate its 
Hee honour and regain the territories lost in the last war. France and Germany 
Ai ) are ready for war, but it is doubtful whether the Franco-German war would 
ee involve only these two countries. Germany is the enemy of England and. 
ae also the enemy of England’s ally; France. It seems that England will assist 
: France in the war. } 
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1 Oo. The extradition case of Count Stallman has cost our Government 
Wee a sum of Rs. 40,000 and the German Government 
nue The cost of the German jg not going to pay a pie out of it. The case has 
ie Count case. thus proved detrimental to the interest of both the 
i a Shri  Venkateshvar . 
fF Samdchdr (84), 8th Sept. rulers and the ruled. Were Government to consider 
a | the financial aspect of things before they enter upon 
ae any such venture, the poverty-stricken people of this land would not be loaded 
i with unnecessary ‘burdens. 


ee 6. “For months past Mr. Datta, the Special Officer appointed by the 
i Government to inquire into the causes of the rise of 

Comments on the ques- prices in the country, has been collecting informa-. 
tions prepared by Mr. tion by visiting town after town. No doubt the 
Datta, appointed toinquire procedure adopted by the Special Officer to achieve 
aa no ll the eg ~ _— the object for which he has been appointed is good 
ee : pce ie (49). “ih, in its way.......... Tous it seems, however, that the 
a: 8th and 11th Sept., Eng, task entrusted by che Government to a single official 
cols. is overwhelming. It may suit them to have the 
ae matter investigated by a single hand. But we can- 
|) ae not refrain from observing that Government have committed a huge blunder 
a  §0far, The investigation is of so important a character and the data to be 
collected are of such varying quantity: and quality that not even the most 
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encyclopedic expert, single-handed, could render that justice to the task. 
which the public expects, if the report is eventually to be relied upon as 


unchellengable. For such a purpose a Committee of experts was needed, 
experts in soil and agriculture, experts in the scientific handling of a mass of 
confusing, conflicting and even unreliable statistics, experts in transport 
and navigation, experts in trades and industries, experts in currency, 
and above all an expert at cross-examination, a judicial chairman or 
president coming to his task with an open mind, intent on having a 
searching examination of witnesses......... That being our opinion as 
to the method which the Government of India ought to have adopted, if it 
sincerely meant to arrive at the really demonstrable cause or causes of high 
prices, we are wholly sceptical about the utility of the labours on which Mr. Datta 
has been set for months past. No doubt he is an able officer, but we repeat, 
- not evén the ablest encyclopedic servant of the Government could render 
that justice to the matter. ‘The Special Officer is expected to reach Bombay 
on the 18th instant.......... In anticipation the Collector of Bombay has sown 
broad-cast scores of copies of the stereotyped questions which Mr. Datta has 
framed for the purposes of the inquiry. The very first remark we are tempted 
to make is that there are questions amongst them on which there was no 
need to elicit replies. For instance, take the very first of the series. ‘ What. 
are the classes of articles in which there has been an appreciable increase 
in price during the last 21 years, and what are the classes of articles 
in which there has been an appreciable fall? Are these variations specially 
marked in the case of any particular class or articles?’ Now it may 
be inquired how many out of the persons invited to answer the question 
could give a satisfactory reply? We are one of those who think that. 
there is no non-official organisation in the whole of India, which . has 
such resources as the Indian Government has to collect the required. 
data. ‘That being the actual situation as regards prices of a variety of 
articles, of what use is it we ask, putting that question to the public at all.” 
[The paper in a subsequent issue again writes :—** On our part we would sug- 
gest the extreme desirability of a well-equipped and well-éndowed central 
organisation in each province for the purpose of collecting information of an 
absolutely reliable character of both prices and wages from week to week. At 
the end of the year these statistics should be classified under the principal 
groups and tabulated for purposes of reference.......... No «uoubt this is a 
question of a highly intelligent department. Such intelligence has to be 
adequately remunerated, but the expenditure on such information would be 
repaid a hundred-fold. A few lakhs spent on such information would 
prove of the greatest permanent utility—aye, more than all the expenditure 
on Viceregal and gubernatorial tours which are in reality very much 
a waste of public funds......... But to proceed with a few more of 
the questions relating to production and distribution. We are of opinion 
that Mr. Datta, that is the Government, might have well let alone 
the first six questions as they could never be better answered than from 
the annual publications issued in reference to the subjects treated of. 
Take the question ‘ Has the standard of living of agriculturists and labourers 
been raised and has there been a rise in the wages of agricultural classes ?’ 
veeeeeee 16 will be seen from what follows that the framer of the question 
has cunningly devised to get the reply which suits his foregone conclusion, 
namely, that it is because of the higher standards of living adopted by the 
avriculturists that they demand higher prices for their products and higher 
wages for their labour! What an artful way of extracting opinion in this 
guise in order to confirm the pre-conceived official theory !.......... Are these 
not refined jesuitical tactics on the part of the Government who have refused: 
more than ouce the request made by Indians, and once by a highly influential 
deputation that waited on Lord George Hamilton, headed by Lord Courteney, 
to make an enquiry into the true condition vf agriculturists by selecting 
typical villages in each province?......... The entire inquiry in our 
opinion is uncalled-for, instituted as it now is. It is worse than useless 
and it is to be feared will in no way tell us the real causes of high prices. 
The Government is simply offering a blind and beating about the bush.” 
In the course of a third article the paper says:—*‘ It seems to us that the 
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jovernment has travelled far beyc na'the tiny: ‘of saat inquiry. “What the 
asses hav: omplained of is not the higher prices of commodities for 

-.No; They*have bitterly complained about dearer living, that is 
ier Serica iebtee ‘and dearer rent, Government mix up the inguiry on 


“tits fs oubject with an inquiry as to the higher price of commodities of. trade.... 
«The inquiry might have been well confined to a few broad internal factors 


which in the opinion of the Government have led to a rise in the cost of. 
living. They might say to the public witnesses: ‘ We think, a, b,c, &d 
have caused the rise in the cost of living: Do you think we are ‘right in: 
tracing the rise to these causes? (If not, will you please state why not. 
and give us your facts and arguments for thinking otherwise. That should 


be the right method and the right spirit of investigation........... On the 


whole, we must regretfully conclude our criticism on this subject by observing 
that the Government has entirely misapprehended the public cry and has 
gone on a track of investigation utterly uncalled-for. We can only anticipate | 
complete failure of Mr. Datta’s roving Mission.” | 


7. “The Government of India have issued the :following circular letter 
Picked’ ‘kinitad “the 9 the subject of the treatment under the Indian 
admission into India of Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, of water-marked paper 
foreign paper not bearing bearing a trade description technically false as 
in water-mark the country regards the country of origin :—‘ It will be observed 
of origin. that the Government of India have decided to relax 
*Mahratia (11), 17th the regulations at present in force under which 
Sept. ; Kesare (109), 12th Gounter-indications of origin are required on each 
aes fe sheet paper. They understand that, as water-marks 
infringing the regulations under the Indian Merchandise Marks Act cannot 
be corrected, as in the case of other goods by the simple addition of the 
requisite indication of origin, instances have occurred in which re-shipment 
from India has been. ordered of consignments of paper. ‘They believe that 
the interests’of the Indian consumer will be quite sufficiently protected by 
the regulations 4s now relaxed, since paper is not generally sold by single 
sheets, and there will be no danger of the consumer being deceived as to the 
paper he is purchasing if the origin is clearly indicated on the wrapper of 
every package. 4 am therefore to request that, with the permission of His 
Excellency the Governor in Council, the Customs authorities may be directed 
to admit, as properly marked, all consignments of paper in which the water- 
mark constitutes a false description merely on the ground that the necessary 
counter-indication as to origin is omitted therefrom, provided that the indica- 
tion of origin is correctly given On every wrapper in which any packet of 
such paper is made up.’ so under the new Customs rules any package of 
foreign-made paper, without the hitherto requisite water-mark of the country 
of origin, would be admitted under the Merchandise Marks Act, if only the 
wrapper indicates the country of origin! What a fine opportunity for swadeshi 
frauds! A paper-importing merchant might import blank paper from foreign 
ccuntries with the wrapper only indicating its for eignorigin, without being suilty 
in future of any the least contravention of the Customs rules; and on posses- 
sion of such paper, might put on a new wrapper indicating its Indian origin 
and might quietly pass off this Bideshz paper as the genuine swadeshz article ! 
All the retail sales of paper are carried on in sheets, single or multiple, and in 
all such sales foreign paper is likely to be passed of as swadesht paper. ‘The 
Governmeut is prepared to pass off as properly marked all consignments 
of paper in which the water-mark constitutes a false description * merely 
on the ground toat the necessary counter-indication as to the origin is 
omitted therefrom’! ‘lhus there will be ample scope for frauds both in 
wholesale and retail sales. Now-a-daysio the bazaar we have lucifer matches. 
from foreign countries, with labels representing Indian mottoes or pictures of 
Indian Gods like Krishna or Vishnu or portraits of Indian princes, without 
any indication of their foreign origin, and these matches are passed off as 
swadeshi matches because of . the Indian mottoes they beas! This very fraud 
is. likely, nay most sure, to happen in the case of paper in future, as a result, 
indirect perhaps, of the new Customs circular. A consignment of Bideshi 
paper. cwith a water-mark of an Indian. motto is now quite free to enter . 


a 
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‘the Indian market, if only the wrapper indicates, at the Customs House or the 
port of entry, the country of origin, and to compete under false colours with 
the genuine Indian article! We do not concur in the view of the Government 


of India that the interests of the Indian consumer will be sufficiently safeguarded 
by this circular. The consumer is likely to- get quite another article for 
the one that he wants! But most of all,the circular will deal a blow to the. 
swadesht paper manufacturer by permitting the importation of a false,’ 


spurious competitor in the Indian market. The number of offences which 


have been committed last year under the Merchandise Marks Act, and noted 


in the official reports, would show the frequent tendency to evade the Act. 
Just at such a juncture comes this circular which removes the difficulty felt 
hitherto and flings the door wide open to falsely described paper! Govern- 
ment seem to be obsessed with the difficulty felt in dealings with falsely 
marked paper under the rules as laid down at present. A notification that no 


consignment with a false water-mark and not in accordance with the Customs 


rules will be allowed will serve the purpose admirably well. Itis true that 
some harassment will result to those that ply their trade in ignorance of such 
notification, but that itself would be enough to stop any further infringement 
of therules. Butevidently Government seem to be more anxious to protect the 
Bideshi trader than the swadeshi manufacturer, whose interests. are threatened 
by this circular. And yet this circular allowing ‘falsely’ marked paper has 
been issued by a Government pledged to ‘honest’ swadeshi!” [The Kesar 
remarks :—The circular is a stain on the Government of India’s profession of 
honest swadeshi. .Many Indians buy paper by sheets and not by reams. It 
is a pity that Government who are solicitous about the interests of foreign 
merchants should not take into consideration the deception that would be 


practised on hundreds of thousands of rayats. We do not see why the 


Government of India should not look solely to the interests of India at least in 
matters left to their discretion. ‘The rise in the number of offences under the 
Merchandise Marks Act requires that the Act should be strictly enforced. 
But of the 415 offences, 267 were let off with a warning and 204 (szc) punished 
with a nominal fine. It should have been seen that goods contravening the 
provisions of the Merchandise Marks Act were clearly marked with the 
country of origin before they were allowed to flood the market.| 


8. For some time after the Partition of Bengal it seemed as if the 
Hindus and Muhammadans had merged ail their 

Government should differences in the common cause of the swadeshi 
make a “declaration of movement. This fact created hopes of a united 
ga as Sag senpesOaNg India under the just rule of the British. But alas! 
Ren ne eee ss ~ our hopes were very soon dashed to pieces by the 
Shri Venkateshvar issensions that threatened the peace of the country. 
Samdchdr (84), &th Sept. Many causes seem to have led to this result, but 
whatever their true significance, the racial element 

introduced by the Morleyan Reforms and by the Government circular re the 
Municipalities of the United Provinces is supposed on all hands to have 
sown the seeds of dissension. It was earnestly hoped that Lord, Hardinge 
would uproot the poisonous tree, but unfortunately the noxious plant i is still 
allowed to spread the venom of disunion. The Punjab has now becoine the 
seat of inter-racial discord and leaders of the two communities and news- 
papers instead of allaying the fire are adding fuel to it. It is high time for 


Government to intervene in the interests of all concerned or else the con-. 


flagration will defy all attempts to control it. A belief, which we hope is 
wrong, prevails that Muhammadans are being supported by Government 
officials in their conflict with the Hindus. We cannot vouch for the truth 
of this belief. All the same we regret that it prevails among the people. 
It is the duty of the rulers to mete out equal treatment to their subjects 
irrespective of caste or creed. The Hyderabad State affords an example in 
this respect. We would most respectfully request Government to remove 
the misunderstanding prevailing among the people by making a clear declara- 
tion of their policy. ‘Some people may think that a conflict between Hindus 
and Muhammadans. will conduce to good results; but we are fully 
convinced that it is reaghy with immense evil. Sooner the 2 conilics comes 
to an end, the. better. : ears 3 wed Ree RL ae Becta SSE yea ek 
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preCiative, article on Mr. Daddbhai Nuaoroji’s letter to the 
Press thanking the public for their congratulations 
The patience and on his birth-day, the Bombay Samdchar writes :— 
lorbearance of Indians The attachment of the Indian people to the British 
ae » ia sac tur- Rule is so great that notwithstanding the great 
: alae init iene calamity of famine through which they are passing, 
Bena } they have loyally accepted the Home Government's 
Bombay Samdchdr (65), policy regarding the suppression of the opium trafiic 
llth Sept. with China. Another instance in point is the way 
: AuE in which they deprecate the suggestion to put off the 
Royal tour in view of the appearance of famine and plague. It is a strange 
coincidence that high prices should prevailin Hurope simultaneously with 
famine in India. But while the people in Kurope have been breaking out 
into riots on that account, in India the people have not only patiently resigned 
themselves to fate, but have shown themselves ready to bear the additional 
burden involved in the reception of Their Majesties. This will give Govern- 
ment an undeniable proof that anarchists and hair-brained visionaries have 
not been able to obtain any holdin India. [The paper then goes on to 
endorse the su: gestions made by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in his letter. | 


10. Under “ General News” the Arya Prakash gives the following :— 
Ata town in Hyderabad one Marshal frightened 
What value white people some people with a gun and put them to flight. In 
ye ab 4 bol lives Of doing so one was hurt in the head. The brother of 
: oo the injured person tried to seize Marshal. Marshal 
Sigg ice settee shot at him, and hence the brother of this wounded 
man tried tc seize Marshal. Marshal shot at him 
too. On account of this the whole town was ina tumult. Marshal ran away 
and hid himself in the slaughter-house. Sergeant Stephen disarmed him 
there and handed him over to the Police. Marshal said he did all this in 
self-defence: A brain covered by a white skin seems to think that the lives 
of brown-coloured people are worthless. Why do whites get frightened thus 
and use firearms, even though the browa-coloured people are not ferocious or 
do not get drunk and shoot harmless people dead and then get off on the 
plea of drunkenness? And if they do use firearms, they must be given the 
highest punishment in order to set an example, so that such cases may not 
occur frequently and make the minds of the Indian people suspicious. Such 
cases are very often heard of. 


11. ‘‘ The rivers of India afford smaller means of navigation than the 
rivers of other countries, owing to the fluctuation 

Advantages of a system in their flow, one time in flood and another time too 
of waterways in India in shallow. Still there are means such as locks, &c., 
the gbocd of a "aaa whereby a good deal of the water could be saved for 
gre Fs (3), transport purposes. In a lecture, recently delivered 
13th Sept. ’ at the Royal United Service Institution, on the 
strategic and political importance of the navigable 
waterways of India, the lecturer, Mr. Bramley, opportunely reminds us that 
in the event of any future internal trouble in that country it will not do to 
get too much value on the supposed indifference of the people, as indicated 
by the apathetic attitude-adopted by them during the great Mutiny of the 
Indian Army, since new forces are now at work which alter the whole 
situation. This is a point which many of us are far too apt to forget or over- 
look, and to imagine that in 1857 we were face to face with something in the 
nature of a national rebellion. Such was very far from being the case, and 
had the people of the country taken a really active part in assisting the 
military revolt, our difficulties, great as they were, would have been increased 
a hundredfold. In the event of any future internal upheaval it would not be 
possible for us to extend protection to more than the single main lines of 
railway running close to and parallel with the rivers from the interior to the 
ports, abandoning all lines which-are not of vital importance. Mr. Bramley, 
then, proposes that we should supplement our main railway communication 
with: an effective system of central strategic waterways. The Indian water- 
ways certainly afford a valuable means of communication, used in old days by 


hf 


former rulers both in peace and. war, and far too much neglected by us. 
Owing-to fluctuation of flow these waterways can, however, never take the 
place of, and can do no more than valuably supplement, other newer and 
more artificial means of communication.” : 


12. “It is impossible that responsible statesmen at the helm of 
affairs in Western countries should not perceive the 
Alleged racial prejudice xtreme danger with which the future is fraught 
of akg goon go, owing to the racial hauteur with which whites 
1 ith Sept. See ak. M regard, and treat as almost beasts, human beings 
belonging to the dark races. These latter are every- 
day awakening nmiore and more to self-consciousness, and far-seeing men 
even of Kurope are predicting in the near future a dire inter-racial struggle, 
spread over all the world between the white races and the dark ones.......... 
We have had recently an American Indian burnt alive by the mob, because 
he was suspected of having murdered a white Policeman. Be it remembered 
he was in prison whence he was taken by the mob to a funeral pile. In 
British South Africa we had the case of Mr. Lewis of Buluwayo, who, because 
his daughter complained of improper advances by a newspaper black boy, 
went to the office and singling him out shot him dead in cold blood. He 
was tried by a jury and acquitted. Another recent case has been that of 
Viscount Cole of the Hast African Protectorate who shot a Basai boy for 
suspected cattle stealing. How the blood of these black races of South 
Africa must be boiling with rage may well be imagined. In the American 
case no punishment of the leaders of the mob has been reported to have 
been inflicted. In regard to the South African case, the Government could 
by law interfere, but we had a disappointing speech from Lord Gladstone 
the Governor, who instead of rebuking the jury that acquitted Mr. Lewis 
waxed eloquent on ‘the inviolable sanctity of white women.’.......... The 
Governor of Kast Africa has done better by ordering the deportation of 
Viscount Cole, the murderer of the Basai boy. But more important and 
satisfactory to nove is the declaration of Mr. Harcourt, as representative of 
the Colonial Office, that ‘if it were found that trial by jury in East Africa 
led to the constant miscarriage of justice, steps would be considered with a 
view to prevent it.’.......... Happily for India we have no cases of lynch law 
and we have none of the theory of ‘the inviolable sanctity of white women’ 
hallowing the cool shooting down of natives or of the burning of them. But we 
have cases of death at the hands of white men of Indians and of grossly 
unjustified acquittals by white juries. ‘The Madras railway case and the 
Bassein 'langawalla case are still fresh in the mind of the public. In India 
too some reformed method of trial in criminal cases between Kuropeans and 
Indians and some means to correct biased verdicts of Huropean juries 
are badly required. May we suggest appeals to High Courts in all cases, or 
perhaps oester still supersessions of trials by juries by trials before special 
tribunals ”’ 


13. “In the days of the Kast India Company, Indian goods imported 
into Britain were taxed at an enormous rate.......... 

Alleged exorbitant taxes [hat is all, however, a tale of by-gone times. But 
So eee do you want to know how some of the British 
* Mahrdtta (11), 17th Sept.; colonies are at present out-doing the old Hast India 
Kesari (109), 12th Sept. Company in taxing Indian imports? Here you 
have a sample, given by the African Chronicle: 

‘Indian clothing, pepper, jeeruk, asafcetida, and other sundries used by 
Indians in the preparation of their daily food, are taxed as heavily as 
patent medicines. Coriander seed, tamarind and various other items are 
subjected to about 1,000 per cent. duty ad valorem, India ant her trade are 
treated in the most hostile manner, notwithstanding the fact that she is a 
part and parcel of the British Empire. While all other British and colonial 
manufactured goods are given a rebate of 5 per cent., Indian goods are not 
only denied this rebate, but our trade is treated worse than foreign made 
goods. Foreign made goods are subjected to a little higher duty than British 
made goods, but no manufacturing and agricultural country in the world would 
| impose a duty of 1,000 per cent.; but it is done in theo case of Indian goods in 
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outh Africa.” And why, pray, all this exorbitant tax on India ‘gosta? Because 

ians contributed so much ah he Piette and prosperity of the 

OuNtry, an d now’ pers wanted there, and must leave thé country of their 

oe esl og give place to the white people! And withal, India must not 

 tetaliate ageiimbiibe Colonial imporis; she cannot, because she is wedded to a 

Fide Arde policy. Whenthe Colonies attack her imports in‘any measure they 

like, she alone must not impose any retaliatory duty on their goods, but must 

keep her doors wide open for them! And yet, did not Mr. Montagu tell us 

the other day in his speech on the Indian budget, that Free-trade was good for 

. - India and that it was the only sound doctrine! Sound indeed, to be thus 

attacked and left helpless without a shred of power to return the blow! This 

is no free trade but it is killing free trade.” [The Kesarz remarks :—'The sun 

may not set on the British Empire constituted by colonies -which treat India 

in such a manner. But till this injustice is redressed, the sun so far as. India 

is concerned will remain eclipsed. We need not narrate once again the tale 

of the woes of Indians in South Africa. The Krugersdorp Chamber of Commerce 

has issued a circular advising Kuropeans not to deal with Indians as the latter 

are mere birds of passage. Those who advise Indians to treat colonists as 

fellow-brethren of the same Empire are requested to read the above circular. 

a If Indians follow in the footsteps of the Krugersdorp Chamber of Commerce 
| and boycott EKuropean goods, would it be relished by the latter ?| 
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14. “The statement of the cost of political trials in Bengal, Eastern 

Comments on the state- °2g2!, Bombay and the Punjab which was laid on 

ment of the cost of politi- the table at the Imperial Legislative Council Meet- 

cal trials placed before ing at Simla on Monday makes somewhat interesting 

the last meeting of reading.......... Between them the two Bengals 

the Imperial Legislative got through nearly eleven lakhs of rupees in the 

Council at Simla. course of three years, and they have apparently not 

an gece Dispatch (=), yet been .able to call a halt in their proceedings. 

P Compared with them the returns for Bombay and the 

Punjab cut | a very modest figure indeed. ‘l'hose for Bombay are Rs. 6,294-5-0 

in 1908. 0-9, Rs. 94-9-0 in 1909-10 and Rs. 8,284 in 1910-11, or a total of 

Rs. 15,772-14-0 in three years ; while during the two years for which returns 

are given the Punjab got through ks. 16,06/. In taking these figures into 

account, however, it has to be borne in mind that the returns probably do not 

ee include the trial of Tilak in the Bombay High Court, which occurred two 
years before the period covered by the Bombay figures, though it would be 

interesting to know whether the modesty of the Bombay total of Rs. 8,284 

would suffer any detriment if the expense of sending a special Police escort 

to England to bring out Sivarkar were included in it. The biggest political 

We trial on the Bombay side was certainly the Nasik Conspiracy case which called 
qa for the special services of a large body of Police officers and men. As these 
ie men were mostly serving outside their districts for several months together, it 
he is not at all unlikely that they received extra pay. It would be pertinent to 
ia inquire, perhaps, if these sums were included in the Bombay totals, or if the 
figures represent the modest fees of the lawyers engaged, or merely the cost of 
keeping and transporting about the country the forty-six or so prisoners 
who were convicted in that case? It is so easy to juggle with figures, to twist 
Mil. and turn them about, and omit, such as are inconvenient that one feels 
ne || curious, when he sees a paltry sum expended, a mere fleabite as it were, to 

i |: | know whether the modesty is real or only assumed.” 


| 15. “It is announced thata society called the All-India Cattle Breeding 
ele | and Protecting Association has been formed in the 
ee An All-India Cattle Central Provinces, which is to promote the opening of 
Breeding and Protecting cattle breeding and dairy farms all over India. ‘The 
~ saan in the Central objects of the Association are praiseworthy, but the 
Daily ‘Telegraph (3), idea is new, and it is the first’ assuciation of its kind 
12th Sept. in India; so it will have to encounter great odds, 
especially in parts of India where cattle are held in 

great veneration. Hindus of a strictly orthodox kind are likely to object to 
their methods, at Jeast’ perhaps until they becaine perfectly understood. India 


has no cattle breeding farms of note, and if the Association can act as a 
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means towards arresting the supply of cattle in the country from. running out 
wthth oe severe yearly drain on live stock it would be effecting a wise and 
beneficent purpose........... The prospectus of the Association states that for 
the present it is intended to.open breeding and dairy farms at Jubbulpore and 
to encourage the people in different parte of India to open similar farms in 
their localities. The Association has beén promised by the Deputy. 
Commissioner of Jubbulpore the sympathy and assistance of the Local Govern- 
ment, and the promoters have further decided to seek the advice and co- 
operation of the Government of India in its objects. The Association intends 
assuring itself that each village has a proper grazing ground for its cattle 
and with this end in view intends memorialising the head of the Government 
that, in the immediate vicinity of every village, at least five acres of land may 
be reserved for grazing purposes free of charge per one hundred acres under 
cultivation, to be used as a common grazing ground for -the village cattle. 
Where this land is to come from is not mentioned, neither is any reference 
made as to who is to be responsible for its upkeep, and we are curious to see 
the result of any memorial which may be submitted to the Viceroy. But at 
the same time the idea of having a piece of common land attached to each 
village is one that goes back into the night of history. In England the 
‘village green, the common, was a place where any mancould send his livestock ; 
and the fights and troubles of the latter half of last century when the lords 
of the manor and squires began to enclose these pieces of land are well-known. 
A piece of land near a village for the use of everybody and kept in order by 
a Village authority is a desirable boon.” 


16. “The drastic action contemplated by the Government of Bombay 

in regard to racing in Bombay and Poona seems in 

The Bombay Govern- a fair way to end in a compromise. If the informa- 
ment and proposed legis- tion which has come to hand is at all as reliable as 
a re gainbling on the it Jooks, there is good reason to believe that the 
Beaks Dispatch (5), Government of this presidency is noi after all to be 
11th Sept. allowed carte blanche in the matter of the legis- 
lation which it contemplated.......... We do not 

think we are very far out in our estimate if we place the chance of success of 
the Bombay Government's measure at 1 in 10. It was the reverse of politic, 
to say the least, to endeavour to force legislation down unwilling throats; it 
was suicidal to endeayour to give the affair a party appearance, as was 
apparently the wish of certain short-sighted meddlers with the established 
order of things. We trust there is no truth in the statement that meetings are 
being engineered for the purpose of supporting the action of Government. 
Such meetings are not likely to achieve any good and are calculated to do 
untold harm, inasmuch as they are sure to emphasise the difference in the 
standpoints between the Huropean and Indian in this country. We trust it is 
not necessary to make our language any plainer, but when we find Govern- 
ment permitting itself the use of the words in reference to racing, ‘ Gambling 
in the form in question is not indigenous in India, and the responsibility for 
its introduction rests with the Huropean element,’ it does not need any 
special aptitude to see whatis meant. We do not suppose it is necessary, 
under the circumstances, to point out in what light the contemplated action 
of the Bombay Government is being viewed by a large section of the public ; 
and, as it is the duty of the Government of India to take into account the 
effect. legislation against racing in Bombay would have in other parts of the 
country as well, it is safe to say that such legislation is not likely to be 
permitted. ‘The stewards of the W. 1. T.C. have given way. on the point 
about book-makers, and it would be wise if the Government left matters at 
that instead of seeking to restrict the action of the stewards in regard to the 
number of days they may choose to hold race meetings, and the number of 
times the totalizator is to be worked. To legalise the totalizator is to legalise 
gambling, and that is what the Government of India is never likely to give its 
sanction to, we may rest assured, notwithstanding what the champions of the 
opposite way of thinking may say and do to the contrary. To persist, 
therefore, in the course of action already taken is, in our opinion, to ride 
for a fall.’ ee 
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by Goverment have heli vested by ‘the ‘bedt “of motives 
_ F* n their attempts to place: ies is fliatbwe’ check on the 
Sapte <. amibling on the turf which has ‘led to the rain 
- OP many. -Allthose who have the interest of the 

| blie‘at Heart have welcomed the steps Gevernment 

to tke. ‘The Western India Turf Club, however, raised 
agaitist any steps being taken to restrict this gambling without 
donstilting them. Government ‘assumed 's conciliatory attitude and deputed 
a metiber of the Executive Council to hold a conference with some of the 
inembets of the Club. The Club was dissatisfied with the pronouncement 
twade by the Honourable Member in the course of the interview and has 
sabmitted ‘an appeal to the India Government to intervene on its behalf. 
We have every hope that the India Government will take the evils of 
racing into ‘consideration and will not come in the way of the Bombay 
Government's passing a law to check gambling on the turf. [The 
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Budhdrak strongly condemns the Western vice of gambling on the turf 


Garried on at the Poona and Bombay races to the detriment of the rich 
and the ‘poor alike. It pays a high mead of tribute to the Bombay Govern- 
ment for ‘attempting to check gamblihg on the turf and calls upon the 
public to show their appreciation of the services of His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke in carrying on a righteous crusade against the vice.] 


“48. The Bombay Samdchdr welcomes the letter addressed by the 
Western India Turf Club to the Government of 
India re the contemplated action of the Bombay 

Government to prevent gambling on tho turf, inas- 

Ith "Sept; Tame Jam: much as, the paper thinks, that the fina! action of 
Shed (28), 15th Sept.; the Indian Government would strengthen the sands 
‘Sdnj Vartamdn (86), 14th of those who have been fighting for the eradication of 
Sept.;  Akhbir-e-Islam the evil. It trusts that the Government of India 
will act with a firm hand and arrive at a satisfactory 
decision after carefully inquiring into the objections 
advanced by the ‘Turf Club. It dismisses the 
grounds of penesition taken up by the Club as exaggerated and dictated by 
self-interest and refuses to believe that either the Club or the Press was 
ever denied an opportunity to discuss the matter fully. It compares the 
present action of the Club to that of a drowning man who catches at a straw 
and remarks that, failing to enlist any sympathy in this part of the country, 
the Club is endeavouring to secure sympathetic attention at the hands of the 


‘Government of India. The paper concludes with the remark that as the Turf 


Club, far from making out a strong case against the proposed legislation, 
has shown its own weaknesses, the Government of India will not fail 
to take advantage thereof. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes in a similar 
strain and fervently appeals to the people of Bombay City to support 


the action of the Local Government by convening a public meeting for the 


purpose. After making observations similar to those of the Bombay Samachar, 
thé Sdnj Vartamdn expresses itself gratified to note that His Excellency the 
Governor has refused to attend at the race course on the Governor’s Cup day 
as wellas the Club’s dinner. The Akhbdr-e-Isldam thinks that His Excel- 
lency's refusal will be productive of much good.| 


| le "NO one could possibly expect that the Western India Turf Club 

! would accord appreciable co-operation in the efforts 

Ti Pera (42), Government is making to minimise the evils of 
12th Sept., Eng. cols. gambling on race courses. Unfortunately racing 
and gambling have become almost inseparable in the 

average Britisher’s mind and half the fun of a ‘Turf Club would go, were all 
betting to be confined only to regulated operations through the totalisator. 
There is no wonder then that the W. I. 'L. Club is going: to fight hard and 


‘has appealed to the Government of India against the Local Government. 


The memorial, however, is after all « poor document—poor in reason and logic, 


we mean ; and | what is worse it has not -got the virtue of — fair. For 


ople, tha complaint they make. thal Government did. not congylt them or 
th abet ey. aye. een. guilty. of breach.of, faith. in .caming to their decisions 
without giving them.a proper hearing cannot at all be sustqined. They. eare- 
fully suppress the fact that the public would never have known anything 
the matter if some of their own people had not given out, at first a part and 
then the whole, of the first letter to them (of date 23rd May 1911) from Gov- 
‘ernment, in which certain proposals. were fade and their views were asked, 
Tt was this unauthorised publicity given to a private letter which led Govern- 
ment to issue the Press Note explaining correctly the actual position. ‘The 
memorial makes much of the fact that the final Government resolution was 
issued on the 4th August, whilst they had not received ‘ a copy of the statement 
containing the opinions of the stewards.’ But this statement was read out 
at the conference held between the Government as represented by the 
Honourable Mr. Morison and the four stewards who represented that Club. 
Surely Government were quite capable of considering all the objections and 
writing out their final-orders within two or three days. Specially was this easy 
because a Certain section of the Press had done all it could to attack the 
(Government proposals and bolster up gambling on race-courses, as much as if 
could be, by leaders, leaderettes and correspondence. And all this contro- 
versy was raised by some one belonging to the W.I. T.C. giving unauthor- 
ised publication to the first private Government letter, with evidently the 
objéct of raising a huge hue and cry against the contemplated measures. ‘T'he 
memorial says that public opinion has shown itself to be opposed to the 
reforms contemplated by Government, which again is absolutely false. The 
Indian Press has stood most firmly and staunchly by the side of Government. 
and even the Anglo-Indian dailies have been half apologetic. What we wish 
fo emphasise specially is the fact that this heated newspaper controversy and 
the letters of the W.I. ‘Il’. C. with the statements of the stewards at the 
conference placed more than enough evidence at the disposal of Government 
to come to a sound conclusion. The charge of hasty action, therefore, cannot 
at all lie against Government. The second argument of the Club is that theirs 
is a private Club and Government cannot have the right to intervene in their 
internal economy, though.they may do what they like to regulate public 
gambling. If that argument were sound, private gambling dens of other kinds 
would be entitled to claim the same immunity a8 those connected with racing 
and that would be absurdity incarnate........... Lastly, the Club contends that 
the contenrplated action of Government would interfere with vested irterests 
and have a detrimental effect on the import of good horses into India. In 
reply it can be very legitimately said that there can be no vested interest in 
gambling ; and, if there be any claim for consideration on account of reasonable 
expectations, Government have met them by postponing action till after next 
year's races. As for imports of good Arabs and Walers, !et us hope healthy 
trade does in no case depend upon gambling whether publicly or in rich men’s 
Clubs or lower kind of dens.”’ 


20. The terms of the judgment in the Midnapur Damage Suit are well- 
known. ‘The attention of the admirers of the Police 
so tn” the” ae is drawn to the comments of Mr. Justice Fletcker on 
REE Pa diary produced on behalf of the defence to prove 
Kesari (109), 12th Sept. that they were solicitous about the health of Surendra. 
It was found that the entry in the diary was foryed 
and that the name ‘Upendra’ changed intvu ‘Surendra’. Dr. Bankim 
Chandra who was responsibie for this was also given a Government post and 
the title of Rai Bahadur. Moulvie Hag and Inspector Lal Mehun were 
respectively made Khan Bahadur and Rai Bahadur. Such Police officers do 
not deserve any promotion; they should not be even retained in gervice. 
But the Bengal Government honours them with titles, defends them at Govern- 
ment expense and itis said that an appeal against Mr. Justice Fletcher’s 
judgment will be lodged at Government expense! Who is to be blamed if 
one were to say that Government care more for Police prestige than for the 
rights and happiness of their subjects ? © 
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“sym af foe Patole: bearing in ‘mind that 
used re only tortured an innocent man td 


‘cona A eat. “We are glad that the offence “was brought 

home to the accused and ‘that he’was’senterced. 

olive tertu hs But we are very sorry that such offences do still 
: apa es va ‘Jon “Happen and are not put a stop to altogether. There 


Pe crndtdh. Vritt are quite a number of them, but few come before the 
"iat Sept. Court. Because, as the Sessions J udge has remarked, 
eee such offences are committed covertly and are very 
‘tiffie ‘lt to detect. If death takes place when the suspects are being tortured, 
it is of course difficult to hush up the matter. But the difficulties in the way 
‘of the prosecution and the facilities for suppressing the crime can easily be 
“geen by any one who studics closely the evidence adduced in the present 
‘ase, the false records rrepared by the Police and prejudiced evidence tendered 
for the defence. The credit for bringing the accused to beck is due to Mr. 
Rodgers and the Bombay Gcvernment. If Mr. Rodgers had not immediately 
taken the case in hand, the matter might probably have been suppressed. 
‘ven then there was a chance of Mr. Rodgers’ labours proving fruitless. But 
the Bombay Government took a firm stand regarding the case and resolved 
that though it was a Police case, justice should be done. We congratulate the 
Bombay Government on their action in this case. No doubt provision has 
been made in the Criminal laws to prosecute Police offences. But they are 
ignored. We hope Government will take some independent steps to put a stop 
to Police torture. [The Karndtak Yritt writes :—We agree with the Sessions 
Judge in complimenting Mr. Rodgers. The Police come directly in contact 
with the people and ifthey misuse their powers, discontent is caused. If guilty 
Police officers are prosecuted the department is in no sense lowered in the 
eyes of the people; on the contrary, it will be respected all the more for being 
‘strict even where its own men are‘concerned.| 
22. The one noteworthy thing in connection with the Poona Police 
Sani Vartaman (36) torture case tried by Mr. Roper is that, far from 
lth Sépt ’ assisting the accused in any way, Government 
helped to get him convicted. ‘This conviction, in 
our opinion, aads to—instead of detracting from—Government’s prestige. 
The existing system of crime detection needs to be greatly improved. In- 
stead of arresting people on mere suspicion and then extorting confessions 
from them, no arrests should be made unless the Police have strong evidence. 
‘The good example which the Bombay Government have set in getting such an 
offender convicted deserves to be copied by other Provinces. 


23. The case of Sub-Inspector Patole gives us an insight into the cruel 
and high-handed methods of the Police. ‘The incon- 
Indu Prakash (42),14th gruity of the declarations of responsible officers that 
Sept. complaints against the fPolice are groundless is 
clearly manifested by the 1:equency with which cases 
‘of Police tcriure come to light. The Police wield unbounded power and 
their black deeds aie but seldcm exposed. Had it not been for a straight- 
forward officer of the type of Mr. Rodgers we doubt very much if the case 
would ever have seen the light of day. The Police constitutes the rotten 
limb of our administration and a radical operation 1s necessary to reduce it 
to a state in which it can be tolerated as a necessary evil. ‘The barbarous 
and antiquated methods of extorting confessions are unsuited to the civilised 
mode of our administration and it is the duty of wise statesmen to cure the 
evil withogt blinking the facts or taking sides with the Police. 


a 


24. Adverting to Mr. Wedgwood’s criticism, during the Indian Budget 
, debate in Parliament, of the working of the Indian 


Adverse comments” on Press Act with special] reference to the proscription 
the operation of thenew of Mr. Gandhi’s ‘‘ Home Rule for India,” the Gajardti 
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YBa dit (24), 10th remarks:—ThHe Under Secretary of State for India 
Sept. . ' “~~ has in no way met Mr. Wedgwood’s observation, 


_ just as the Honourable Mr. Gokhale: Ss cumments on 
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the prohibition of Mr. Mackarness’ pamphlet ‘have yet. remained unanswered. 
It is not in these two cases only that an unusual course has been adopted, but 
the same has happened in regard to. several other books and newspapers. The 


work of scrutinising the publications must have been entrusted to persons of. 


very ordinary talents with the result that works of true historical narrative 
have been included among those proscribed. When in fact attempts are 
being made to destroy history, what need we say of other publications? On 
carefully examining the very core of the publications declared forfeit to 
Government and understanding their innermost drift it would certainly be 
found that they are not at all objectionable according to law. But they are 
harmful to the state of the mind of those entrusted with their scrutiny. 
This is a deplorable course taken by Government to minimise the obligation 
the people of the East owe to Government under whose auspices their 
literatures have developed. The lord of a country is free to act as he wishes. 


29. Commenting upon the abolition of the District Pleaders’ Examina- 
Comments on the aboli- #!0n, the Sdny Vartamdn writes :—While admitting 
tion of the District Plead- the good intentions of the High Court in seeking to 
ers’ Examination. check the undue increase in the number of Vakils 
Sdn Vartaman (36), 9th by abolishing this examination, we cannot approve 
Sept.; Shre Saydji Vijay of its decision. The district pleaders provide cheap 
Raabe 3 “ah itih Boot legal advice to the people in the mofussil. Again, 
“P’- poor students who could not afford to take collegiate 
education were able on passing the Matriculation Examination to appear for 
this examination and qualify for the mofussil bar. It might be urged that 
it is open to them to appear for the High Court Pleaders’ Examination, but 
this examination is conducted with such strictness that few pass. The 
High Court, in abolishing the examination at such short notice, has not 
thought of the hundreds of students who are reading for it. They ought to 
have given at least two years’ notice inasmuch as it is a two years’ course. 
We trust the High Court will reconsider the case of these poor students. 
[The Shrt Sayaji Vay considers that the abolition will close the doors of the 
legal profession to students who cannot afford to take collegiate education. 
The Bombay Samdchdr argues in a similar strain and adds:—Many preter 
this examination because it saves them an amount of money, labour and time, 
as ‘compared with the LL.B. Examination. Moreover, the district pleaders 
have not been found to be inferior to other classes of lawyers practising in 
any Court.| 


26. The Prakdsh writes that the abolition by High Court of the District 

| : Pleaders’ Kxamination will involve great hardship to 

mo my, am many students, who being without means to take up 

the University Arts course resorted to this examination 

as the only opening left to them to enter an honourable calling. ‘The paper 

adds that many students who have long been striving hard to get through the 

difficult test will be sorely disappointed by the abolition of_ the examination, 

and suggests that the authorities would do well to defer its final abolition 

till after three years more, so as to allow a sufficient margin of time to such 
students as have already entered upon their studies for the examination. 


*27. “Weare grieved and surprised to learn that the serious differences 
between the Lingayats and the Hindus in regard 

Alleged defiance of Gov- tothe Vydsantol procession have not yet stopped 
ernment orders prohibit- disturbing society.in the Southern Division of our 
ing the Vydsantol proces- Presidency in spite of the decision of Government 
a du Prakdsh (42), 21st forbidding'that evil-omened procession. News comes 
Sept., Eng. cols. to us that a serious disturbance of the public peace 
ie took place at Yadwad in the Belgaum District on 
account of a Vydsantol procession, held there in spite of Government orders. 
The curious feature is that almost all the local officials of the place are Linga- 
yats according to our information. Were they countenancing, or merely 
indulging parties to, the procession? In either case or even if they were only 
negligent, we must say they grievously failed to perform theirclear duty 
of enforcing Government orders and foreseeing events and. taking 
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Mgeaanres.  .Awo the arrested Flohr the 
ne: Hindua, though prima. facie. they being fewer 

a anfiered heavily and the Lingayats were . the 

7. ite pom comes from Bagalkot in the Bijapur 
| ly is said that the Mamlatdar, a Lingdyat gentleman, actually 
emu ® cross-palanquin procession in defiance of a_ prohibitory 


‘order from the District Magistrate. ‘The riot is reported to have been of g 
very serious character, all Brahmin houses being pelted with showers of 
stones and several persons being injured. Could this be all true? A search- 


ing enquiry by Government at the hands of impartial outsiders is clearly 
needed. All pro-Linydyat Officers should be removed from the disturbed 


ars a,” 
. 


*28. A correspondent writes to the Kesarz :—A serious riot occurred at 
ae Bagalkot (Bijapur) on the 1zth instant in connec- 
A serious riot between tion with the procession of the Lingdyat Swami. 
mg ats and Brahmins + fyll two hours, the town was inthe hands of the 
Bégalkot (Bijapur). 
Kesari (109), 19th Sept. mob. Stones were incessantly showered on Brahmins 
and their houses within the area of one mile. Many 
Brahmins’ héads were broken. When three men of position went to the 
Mamlatdar, who is a Lingayat, to present a petition near the palanquin, 
stating that the cross-palanquin procession of the Swami had been prohibited 
by the Collector and that it should not be permitted, they were very severely 
thrashed by Lingayats. Two of these persons were grievously hurt and one 
was in a dangerous condition that day. The house of an Honorary Magis- 
trate was freely pelted with stones and he himself was injured. Stones were 
thrown at the Government school and some boys were also injured. It is 
painful to note that many houses were broken into, women and children 
maltreated and property looted. The Collector of Bijapur had not permitted 
the procession in question and he had issued definite orders, the very previous 
day, prohibiting the contemplated procession. The Mamlatdar has either 
falsely interpreted or deliberately defied the orders of the Collector and 


voluntarily incurred a serious responsibility. 


29. The facts and figures in the report of Dr. V. N. Rege showing the 
result of inoculation amongst mill-operatives in 
Comments on the’Press Nagpur clearly prove that inoculation is not only an 


Note onthe results of oftective preventive against plague but is entirely 


Beetes Mille. Nagpur free from any evil effects. The Bombay Mill-owners 


Jagad Vritt (106), 10th would do well to follow the example set at Nagpur and 
Sept. try to introduce inoculation amongst their operatives. 
As evacuation is not possible in the case of the 

poorer classes, especially i in crowded cities, and asit is not an unfailing 


remedy against plague, it is but proper for people to avail themselves of inocula- 


tion which is at once an effective and harmless remedy against the disease. 


*30. ‘‘ The increasing number of plague cases in the Bombay Presidency 
is a matter of great anxiety. The plague seems to 
Suggested measures be returning with a revived energy for evil. En- 
against the increase of couragement of evacuation, together with voluntary 
piegoe. ip the Bombay inoculation, torm the only stereotyped plague 
y measures on which the public can now rel 
Mahrdtta (11), 17th y 
Sept. | These, however, are good enough for their purpose; 
and Government will, we hope, direct district 
officers to give the fullest facilities to the public in the matter of both 
these measures. As for evacuation it is admittedly the best remedy, 
though there are certain well recognised difficulties in its way. 
Inoculation is more easy and workable, though in order to be popular, it must 
show the best results, it must be absolutely voluntary. The agency for 
inoculation, again, must be thoroughly experienced and specialised. We 
recognise that Government havé maintained at some cost special hands for 
doing inoculation work in the mofussil and that several towns have received 


aid from these special hends in plague time. But the inoculation establish- 
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hent: consisting of a fixed pumber of: Assistant Surgeons should be per- 
manently located at certain central towns, 80 ‘that they should be responsible 
for | fnoculation::work: in: their’ charges. Inoculation fo be popular. must 
be. performéd. ‘very carefully, and it is only. men of experience and not 


raw Graduates fresh: from the Medical College that can do it faultlessly... 


The maintenance of a permanent Inoculation Staff of Assistant oe 
may look like a burden when the plague is off temporarily. But inoculation » 
is more likely to be popular: in the hands of a permanent than in 


those of a temporary and shifting staff. And popularity of a medical’ 
man is more in point if he is to be an inoculation doctor than if he.is to be - 


in charge of: an ordinary medical dispensary. Hven when the plague is off, ° 
the inoculation doctors, if permanently enrolled as Assistant Surgeons, may 
be useful in supervising sanitation in the rural areas. The Sanitary Com- 
missioner can make the best use of these men in the interest of his useful © 
department by equipping them with travelling dispensaries and charging 
them with the duty of travelling within their division, lecturing in easy 
popular language upon the importance of sanitation and methods of. 
sanitation. What is done in the city of Bombay under the auspices of the 
Sanitary Association may be extended to the mofussil with equally beneficent 


results. The suggestions made by Dr. Simpson about the sanitary arrange- 


ments in view of the Durbar need indeed be adopted in other places and in 
other times with suitable modifications. Sanitation is a blessing, but like: 
so many other blessings people have got to be educated in it.” 


oil. The Ganpati festival was celebrated in the usual manner. The 
Nagpur incident was an exception. But the autho- 
G Government and the sities are still sugpicious about the Melas. We do 
anpati Melas. a 
‘Kesari (109), 12th Sept. not see what objections they can have, when the. 
Melas are willing to sing only such songs as are 
approved by the authorities. But taking advantage of this concession on the 
part of the managers of the Melas, they further imposed many restrictions 
and demanded the names of the Melawallas. They wanted also to go into 
their antecedents and grant or withhold the license as they pleased. Many 
Melas did not ask for any licenses as they did not wish to incur bureaucratic 
displeasure, and those that applied for them were kept waiting almost till the 
end of the festival: If Government want really to stop the Ganpati festival, 
Melas and processions, they had better do so by one stroke of the pen. Then 
they need not go hunting for reasons to defend the abuse of official 
powers. Some people might even be found to applaud the action of Govern- 
meut in prohibiting a Hindu festival and the Police would be saved much 
of their trouble. Why should they resort to all the above subterfuges ? We 
honestly believe that when the Melas undertake to sing only approved songs, 
there should be no further interference. If Government are of another 
Opinion, we invite them to stop the festival. Wedo not want all these pin- 
pricks in the name of law. We hops that His Excellency will duly consider 
the representation submitted by the Poona Melas and that some regulations 
will be laid dowa definitely for the conduct of the festival. 


a2. “ The Hyderabad Cantonment Police last week arrested one Horu 
drunkard and placed him before the Cantonment 
_ The badmash nuisance Magistrate. It is alleged that he used to drink very 
Bel poke pasion (Sind) heavily and under the influence of liquor abused the 
Musdfir (52), 2nd Sept., passers-by. In ‘this Gase the Police have shown a 
Eng. cols. bravery the like of which none else dare show. But, 
we ask, is there to be no remedy for the more power- 
ful badmashes who besides committing thefts harass respectable people, and 
students specially, day and night ? They are a terror to the theatre-going 
public some of whom-have been on occasions way-laid and robbed. It is said 
that some garriwallas are also in collusion with them. People dare not make 
any complaints on account of their desperate character. Is there-no old 
experienced officer available for the Cantonment where it is very necessary 
that the Police officer i in charge should. be strong and experienced.” 
"GON 1066—7. ee ee 
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bith cae » the Medical. Registration Bill, 
taru writes :—It isto be regretted that some 
om Ments it ‘peop . «who. DAVe studied the western system . 
yay Registration Bill. ian e should have had. the boldness to propose 
Kb A usienee +o'¢ oti lia ment to. recognise themselves and nobody | 
élse as sbedibal ‘practitioners. The intolerance 
abuiehin by our University: Graduates in medicine towards the Hospital Assist- 
ants has revealed their conceit and selfishness. But it is a matter of some 
consolation that Government have not accepted the selfish proposals of these 
graduates in their entirety which were intended to drive the competition of the 
vatdyas and the Hospital Assistants from the field. Medical Graduates 
receive systematic training.in their Colleges, it is true, but it has been the 
experience that many of them prove utter failures in actual practice. Many 
vaidyas, on the other hand, who have made a study of the Ayurvedic system of 
medicine effect wonderful cures. It must be admitted that there are some un- 
desirable quacks amongst them. In order to get rid of such an undesirable 
element they should have an association of their own on the analogy of the 
proposed Medical Council and grant deplomas to those who come up to their 
q prescribed test. Such a systematic effort on their part is sure to secure 
a their recognition at the hands of Government in the long run. 
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Hducation. 


34, “ The announcement contained in a Press Communique as to ground- 
lessness of the statement that the Government of 
Comments on the India are-in sympathy with one or the other scheme 
attitude of Government for, Hindu University has come upon the public as a 
ae hl proposed surprise. ‘Che motive, the meaning and the purpose 
Bind Sostnn al (11) 7th ere not quite clear. Presumably the deputation 
Sept. : which is going about collecting funds bas been 
giving out that the Government and the Secretary 
of State are as much in sympathy with the Hindu University scheme as the 
Moslem scheme, with a view to sti:znulate the generosity of a certain class of 
notables who worship officialdom to idolatry and will not do anything lacking 
ie the hall-mark of official approval or at least not likely to displease the officials. 
If such a statement was made, it surely was not without reasonable warrant. 
For; Mrs. Besant has told us that she had interviewed and obtained the 
informal approval of Lord Minto in India; and that in England too she had 
conferred with the Secretary of State, Lord Crewe, very recently who 
liked the idea and promised to do the needful when the proposal came Officially 
before him. If this is not sympathising with the proposal, we do not know 
what itis. It is meant, perhaps, that the Government of India as such have 
not expressed themselves in favour of a Hindu University being started. 
Even then we do not see the point of the announcement which reads as if 
the Government was in positive antipathy towards the scheme. And this is 
cot conceivable in the face of the warm and open sympathy which has been 
expressed and exhibited for the Moslem University, so much so that at public 
meetings held for colleeting funds Government officials have not scrupled to 
take the chair and thereby help forward the movement. ‘his latter kind of 
encouragement has, it is fair to add, been extended to the Hindu University 
S100...<ii5055 LOOK at it as we may, we simply cannot understand the Govern- 
ment announcement, except, perhaps, on the hypothesis that it has been 
dictated in a fit of somnambulism.” 


85. A correspondent, purporting to be a teacher in the Nasik District, 
makes the following suggestions in the Jagad Vritt for 
the improvement of primary ecucation :—The course 

Suggestions forthe im- of studies up to the fourth standard in rural schools 


aa ale ‘2 should be the same as that in full priniary schools, 
ete Pritt (106), om, the age-limit . for admission to primary schools 


, 3rd and 10th Sept... being raised to 7 years. The standard for Arith- 
a sen ” metic should be made lower than it is at present 
and Modi writing should be deleted from the course 


oe 


je . 


for the lower standards. Grammar should be entirely removed from the rural. 
school standards and there should bea complete change in the system of 
teaching history and geography. There should be a smaller number of 

scientific lessons in the Mardthi Readers, and drawing should be introduced 
from the lowest standards: Every student should be made to choose either 


mensuration, drawing or agriculture, as his voluntary subject. The standards 


should be prescried, without leaving any ambiguity and elucidated by means 
of concrete illustrations. The Vernacular Final Examination should be held 
early in April instead of in September -as under the present regulations. 


M unicipalities. 


*86. “In England and Scotland great schemes of city improvement are 


never rushed through in haste. They are subjected 


Criticism of the me- to searching scrutiny, and all the available matérials 


thods of the Bombay City are placed before the public to enable them to 
Improvement Trust. 


Gujardti (24), 17th form their opinion. There is no secrecy about 


Sept., Eng. cols. the financial, engineering, sanitary, or strategical, 


aspects of the schemes. The services of the best 
informed and independent experts can be requisitioned, and the public are not 
kept in the dark asthey arein this country. Otherwise it would not have 
been possible for the Bombay Improvement Trust to have travelled far afield 
from the primary object for the attainment of which it was launched into 
existence. When the City Improvement Bill was on the legislative anvil, 
fears were expressed in the Indian press and by shrewd and experienced people 
that the Trust would attend tv the needs and requirements of the richer 
and influential sections of the community to the disregard of the welfare of 
the poorer population. Lord Sandhurst made an important declaration in 
Council by way of assuaging the public. He said:—*The re-housing of 
poorer classes is one of the most important and attractive provisions 
of the Bill’........... Sir Charles Ollivant was even more emphatic. ‘If you 
cut through ‘crowded loealities, said he, ‘without providing the people 
who live there with new residences elsewhere—I am speaking now of 
the poorer classes—you are aggravating the very evil you are seeking to 
remove, and you are intensifying the overcrowding you wish to put an 
end to. Therefore, the first thing this new Board will have to face is 
the building of quarters for the artisan classes in the Northern part of the 
Island. And yet up to date not a single hut has been erected in that 
part cf the city! Governmant gave the public to understa'd in 1897 that 
out of a total of I.s. 495 ‘akhs 83 lakhs would be spent on chawls for the 
poor. By the 31st March 1902 only four chawls were built ata cost of 24 
lakhs designed to accommodate 612 out of 8,000 people that were dishoused 
by the lst Nagpada Scheme. In 191] the total cost on all the chawls built 
amounted to 22 lakhs. ‘The chawls in progress are estimated to cost about 9} 
lakhs, so that the total cost on all chawls will be 314 lakhs. All these chawls 
will provide accommodation for 13,000, whereas accommodation is wanted 
for 300,000 persons! When is the Board going to accommodate’ the popula- 
tion dishoused under the operation of the ambitious schemes which they have 
taken in hand by diverting the funds from legitimate purposes for the execu- 
tion of their grand schemes? ‘Their costly projects can well afford to wait, 
but the pocr must first be provided with proper accommodation. That is one 
of the strongest points in the memorial recently addressed to Government by 
the native merchants of Bombay and the ratepayers and residents of the 
©. Ward, and we hope the matter will be carefully considered by the 
responsible authorities.” 


* 37. “After the manner of the compilers of Police reports, we must look 


at things through the spectacles of favourable: 


Comments on the super- hypothesis, and just as the head of the Police always 
session of the Hrandol finds an increase in arrests due not to a larger 
peny (East Khan- mount of crime but to the superior activity of the 
ig (38), L7th Sept. Police, so we are at liberty to hope that the suspen- 
Eng.cols. . ’ gion of manicipalities i is due not to any general degene- 
3 | me. ration but to Government's close interest in their 
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 Metiing!) ‘Dhést aileai feteisiresioipsl: suspensions |are -not* sufficiently ,@ona-" 
. Fiete.: Rowe ae aid thatthe mass: of people inthe same. ‘circumstances. 
always bebave:in the same Way. Then. some’ explanation should be -.given: 
along with ‘the: suspension order of .why in.one ‘place’ there is no public spirit. 
while in,another thete is plenty. “A careful consideration of this point would: 
often lead to's more ey: solation than the abrogation’ ¢ of local aalfe, 
a government.” bio | 
ae : "38. “The supersession of. the Rrandol Municipality; which has been’ 
a just announced, is one more deplorable example of 
a See 2, 17th mismanagement and negligence exposed in the local 
. self-government in the mofussil........... The com- 
plaint that Municipalities and Local Bodies are so dominated by Government 
officials that little liberty. of action is left to the representatives of the 
tax-payers, and that therefore independent-minded and educated people 
] generally do not set much value upon the exercise of the right of self- 
government conferred upon them, has indeed some truth in it.. But there is 
\ : absolutely no justification for the disgraceful dereliction of duty on the part 
of Municipal councillors such as has been brought to light in the case of the 
: Krandol Municipality........... One would like to know what the councillors 
I of the Erandol | Municipality have got to say in self-defence. But the 
categorical way in which the sins of commission and omission of that 
Municipality have been recounted leaves no room for doubt as to the 
reasonableness and urgency of the step Government has taken in superseding 
that body for a period of three years.’ 


89 Considering the gravity of the charges of mismanagement and 
o cs —,., —.. abuse of power brought against the Erandol Muni- 
q ith Sept rege Atl cipality, the Bombay Samdchdr sees nothing 
mén (36), 15th Sept. objectionable in the action of Government suspend-' 

! ing the same for a period of three years. It considers 
this a fit punishment for those who sacrifice public interest for their personal 
gains and connive at the misdoings of their subordinates. ‘The paper, how-’ 
ever, suggests that, with a view to empowering Government servants on a 
Municipal Board to watch its administration from time to time and make 
suggestions for its betterment, section 179 of the Bombay District Municipal 
Act should be amended and the plant of local self-government be guarded’ 
from prematurely withering for want of care. In conclusion, though it 
appreciates the arrangements made by Government to conduct the Municipal 
affairs of the town, it remarks that a newly elected Board working under 
Government supervision would have served the purpose just as well. [The 
Sdnj Vartamdn is surprised that Governmens should have allowed the erring 
Municipality to continue its erratic administration for so lone a time with 
impunity, and regards such instances of civic mismanagement as casting a 
stigma on the Indian people. The suspension of the Municipality, says the 
paper, has been looked upon as a punishment inflicted on the rate-payers, and 
it is thought that as a precautionary measure a warning against mal- 
administration would far better serve the purpose Government have in view 

in such cases. | 


40. We indeed regret to learn of the supersession of the Erandol 
Municipality for three years, following in? the wake 

| Khdndesh Vaibhav (111), : similar suspensions of other municipalities. This 
. llth Sept.; Dnydn Pra- residency seems to be specially unfortunate in this 
kdsh (40), 10th and 15th Yespect. Municipal government is the training 
Sept. ground, where-people can snow that they are fit for 
the grant of self-government, and it is, therefore, the 

duty of every educated man to come forward to take part in it, free from the 
spirit of disunion, intolerance or private grudge, specially when Government 
have shown their readiness to give an increasingly larger share in municipal 
oe administration to the people. at would. be well if Government, on their 
aX part. gave defaulting municipalities proper warning before suspending them. 
. ‘We hope that the case of the Erandol Municipality will servo as 4 warning 
to other erring municipalities and induce them to look more closely into their 


oO at 


a 


ownwWitairs. [The Daydn Prakdsh : observes ‘that unless: people élect as Muni- 
cipal‘cowneflors only ‘such men ‘as‘have both the‘time and the moral courage 
to discharge Municipal duties and enforce Municipal rules properly Municipal 
administration is bound to be‘a failure. Ina ‘subsequent issue the same 
papér writes:—The grounds on which the Hrandol Municipality has been 
superseded are such ‘as are sure to disappoint the most hopeful.of the advocates. 
cf local self-government. While many of ‘the non-official members appear 
really to have entirely neglected their duties, it would have been better if 
the public had been informed whether, and if so, to what extent, the official 
members had endeavoured to exercise any control on the Municipality's 
administration. | 


Native Staées. 


41. Replying to the criticism recently passed by the Times of India on 
the Gwalior-Baroda match the Gwyardti regrets. 
Protest against the that several mischievously inclined Reformers as 
attacks on His Highness well as some Anglo-Indian and Parsi journalists 
the Gdekwar of Baroda aping them should have attacked the forthcoming 
in connection with mr marriage of the Baroda Princess in utter disregard 
puns pro od saa of the principles of morality “based on human 
His Highness the Mahé- instincts “ and viewing the arrangement “with the 
réja Scindia. help of spectacles of western morality”. It then 
Gujardti (24), 10th ‘goes on ‘to observe :—In this campaign of vilification 
Sept.; Baroda Gazette Mr. Natrajan, Editor of the Indian Social Reformer, 
(63), 11th Sept. has been playing a prominent part, and we regret 
to notice the Times of India joining hands with 
him. Since the Hast India Company took upon itself the Government 
of this country it had been its practice not to meddle with the Indians 
in their social and religious matters. Her late Majesty Queen Victoria 
promised in her Proclamation of 1858 that her Government would not interfere 
in the religious matters of the Indians. After her the late King-Emperor 
Edward VII and quite recently George V have repeated that promise. And yet 
the Tzmes advises the authorities to intermeddle inthe customs and usages of 
the country. With surprise and regret we have observed the Times of India 
being misled by the editor of the Indian Social Reformer. We fail to 
understand why the Government of India as well as Their Majesties 
should express their disapproval of a bigamous marriage and make an 
example of particularly the "Gaekwar and that too during the present year. 
Have not Rajas and Nawabs married more wives than one in the past ? 
Have they not given their daughters away in marriage a3.a second wife when 
the first was Jiving? Why should the Gaekwar be made to suffer an insult 
at the hands of the Government of India? According to Hindu opinion 
marriage is a religious occasion; and if the Government express their dis- 
approval as advised by the Times of India how are the Indiars to interpret 
that action of Government? Indirectly is not this step likely to mislead Gov- 
ernment from their established policy ? We are convinced that Government 
would not heed this mischievous piece of advice. If to-day Government 
express their disapproval by refraining from taking part in the wedding, why 
could it uot be urged to-morrow that Hindu marriages should be declared 
illegal inasmuch as they are not performed according to Christian. rites ? 
Going a step further, why could not the Government be asked to disapprove 
of the idolatry practised by the Hindus? Simply because the Gaekwar has 
deviated from some acknowledged principle of social reformers, the happy 
relations subsisting between the Government of India and His Highness should 
on no account be made to suffer. The advice the Times of India has tendered 
is really dangerous. [The Baroda Gazétte characterises the J'imes of India 
article as a mean attack upon His Highness the Gaekwar, attributes it to a 
jealous desire to prevent the union of two great ruling families in India, and 
regards it as wounding the feelings not only of the people of Baroda but of 
those in other parts of India as well.j.-- ig, 
con 1066-—8 
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seem. that either the. Mysore. Legislative Council: gives no 
. vere of interpellation to: members,. or none. of: the 
of. Me: members have courage enough to use the right on 
ie. proper.occasions. We had very recently a meeting 
of that Council, but the telegraphic summary of the 
, oceedings does not. include any account of any 
sent, _— Me 7 oe t ainellakion or voluntary explanation by Govern- 
ment of the scandal of the sudden order of prohibit- 
fon | “of speeches at any public meeting of Mr. V. 8. Shrinivas Sastri, one of 
the most. cultured members of the Poona Servants of India Society, who had 
gone at special invitation to Bangalore to give a series of lectures.......... 
The Dewan Mr. Anandrao has been taken severely to task for this extra- 
ordinary act of high-handed repressiveness, But what we should like to know 
is whether it was of his own judgment that the action was taken by the 
Dewan or he had gentle hints from superior quarters that had to be obcyed. 
Could we find a clue to the truth in the positively curt and discourteous treat- 
ment Mr. Sastri received at the hands of the Residency ? Could we find it 
in the fact that the third and last lecture that came off was at an inaugural 
meeting of ‘the Young Men’s Indian Association’ and the fourth, that is 
the first’ prohibited lecture, was to be delivered to the ‘Convocation of 
Students’? Were the authorities scared away by the fact that students had 
formed associations and were likely to be imbued with political enthusiasm ? 
But if this was the true reason, it could be openly given out and the prohibit- 
ion confined only to students’ meetings. One may go further and .ask 
whether even the constitutionalist Mr. Gokhale’s Servants of India Society is 
suspected of undesirable leanings in British territories. We are told that 
touring members are watched everywhere by men of the C. I. D.! If 
so, Mr. Anandrao prabably acted involuntarily.” {The paper in tbe verna- 
cular columns of a previous issue writes .— Government might feel elated 
at the enthusiasm some of the Native States show in surpassing them in 
gagging public opinion and in taking drastic steps to eradicate supposed or 
real sedition from their provinces. ‘I'he public, however, view the antics of 
these Native States with surprise and dismay. One of the defaulters in this 
respect is the Mysore State which. has lately made itself ridiculous in public 
estimation by the prohibition of Mr. Sastri’s lectures: | 


43. “Though much has been said in the press of late about the arbitrary 
: methods of the Mysore Government, it is impossible 
Indian Spectator (7), to believe that a Hindu Dewan would have stopped 


‘16th Sept. the mouth of a Hindu lecturer, the guest of a former 


Dewan, unless he had some reasons to believe that 
his lectures were creating a sort of excitement which was undesirable, though 
the lecturer might not be responsible for it. One newspaper has come 
forward with an explanation that Mr. Sastri’s presence in Bangalore was 
productive of much youthful enthusiasm, the nature of which in certain 
circles was indicated by the composition and perhaps the popularity of a 
Telugu song of the Bande Midtaram type. If it be true that outburst of 
poetry of this sort was preceded by a bomb scare, it is not impossible to 
construct a theory about the Dewan’s conduct. With the information 
supplied to him the Dewan might have had sufficient justification for the 
orders issued by him.’ He might have had no suspicion against Mr. Sastri 
personally: all the greater reason why he would have done “well to give up 
silence and explain.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 


Secretariat, Bombay, 21st September 1911. 
*Keported in advance. 
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1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...| Bombay ... | Weekly... .».| Charles Palmer ; Anglo-Indian ; 48 -e| 1,000 
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7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do eaaeege = Gem 2? ws ove] Behrdmji Merwénji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 600 
India and Champion. 60. 
3 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ++ oof Monthly ...  ...| S. M. Ratnagar; Pdrsi; 47 ame ooo! 1,000 
| 
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10 | K4thidwdr Times... ose] DORIROS vec .6| Daily ‘nt ...| Manshankar J. Chayya; Hindu (Visnagar, 206 
Brahman) ; 28. 
11 { Mahratta =F .».| Poona vas ooo} Weekly .»-| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LLB.; 700 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman). 
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and Military Gazette. ’ 
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(Amil) ;. 42. 
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18 | Akhbar-i-Soudagar +++} Bombay... ee} Daily ove «»e| Byramji Bomanji Patel; Parsi; 40 seo} 2,200 
19 | Apakshapat ace evel Burak s+ ovo] Weekly = 446 =| Mrs. Manek, wife of Dinshth Pestonji Gha- 500 
didli ; Parsi ; 80. 
20 | A’rya Prakésh ... «| Bombay .. «| Do. oe ove} Makanl4l Mathurbhai Gupt; Hindu (Pal-| 1,000 
3 lidar) ; 30. 
21 | Broach Mitra _—_... eco} Broach eee cot ~=D0. oe «| Trikaml4l Harindth Thakor;: Hindu (Ksha- 500 
triya) ; 25. 
22 | Coronation Advertiser ...) Ahmedabad eel Do. ese e+e} Narotamddés Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu) 850 
(Dashalad Bania) ; 36. 
23 } Deshi Mitra oo = ese} Surat ost. ek 1 ooo —eee| Maganlal Kikabhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,200 
nia); 36. 
24 | Gujarati 6. os eo} Bombay .. «| Do. ‘oe e«e| Ichchh4r4m Surajrim Desdéi; Hindu (Shri-; 8,000 
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“No, | + =Name of Publication. | Where Published. 
ENGLISH GUJARATI AND 
Urpv. | : 
59 |} Moslem ..._... ooo) POOR 16. «0o| Weekly veiw, Dandalli walad Hakim Magduballi ;} 1,400 
Muhammadan ; 35. 
ENGLISH, Mara’THI AND 
GusaRa ‘TI. 
60 | Mind Vijay% eee occ] SRAEOGR oes woo} Weekly ... ees — Kasanddés Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 700 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 
Gl{/AIuz ... w. «| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ...  ...| Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 30...} 1,800 
GusaRa TI, 
62 | Akhbér-i-Isl4m ... ...| Bombay .., —-...| Daily ws —eae| Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 42. 
63 |Baroda Gazette ...  ...| Baroda... ..| Weekly... ...| Javerbhdi Déddbhdi Patel; Hindu| 1,500 
(Patidar) ; 40. 
64 |Bhérat Jivan.... oon] DOTRDAY ins oes] MOE... ...) Dayabhai Réamchandr’ Mehta; Hindu 800 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
65 | Bombay Samachar sak 0. id cae vee \aee| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 
“I Paral: 42. 
65 | Broach Samachar ...| Broach ... i Weekly ...__...| Ardeshir Dinsha GAndhi ; Parsi ; 56 ves 500 
67 | Buddhi Prakash ... ...| Ahmedabad ..| Monthly ... ...| Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dédsa} 1,300 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
68 | Kaira Vartaman ... __...| Kaira + aes] Weekly 4... _—...| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 306 
62. 
69 | Kathidw4r and Mahi! Ahmedabad iil es vee => eee| Motiil4l Chhotél4l Vyds; Hindu (Audich} 515 
Kantha Gazette. | : Tola4kia Brahman); 49. 
7G | Kéthidwdr Saméchér_ ...!_~‘Do. “s acal 40 ine ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 400 
(Audich Brahman) ; 50. | 
71'| Loh4na Samachar na ‘is i Gas 2 vi ...| Bapubhaéi Kahanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 30 ... 700 
72 | Loka Mitra ue | Bombay ... ..| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 900 
Hom}ji, B.A.; Parsi; 37. 
73 | Navsari Patrika ... ooo Navsdri oe. «| Weekly ... o+-| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 37. 
74 | Navséri Prakésh ... «.., Do. «s. —avel ‘Dow sae. ~—s eae] Rustamnji JAmAspji Dastur; Parsi; 63 ...| 400 
75 | Political Bhomiyo... —_.../ Ahmedabad al see = eee} Pathdn =Nurkhén Amirkh4n; Muham-}| 1,100 
madan; 50. | 
16 | Praja Mitr’ oe .--} Karachi... .»-| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 nis 275 
77 | Praja Pokar ac. a ee we eae] Weekly ... _...| Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36.) 600 
78 | Prétahkal seve Baroda =... =~ Monthly *... —...| Jaganndth Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Bréh-; 900 
man) ; 30. 
79 | Samdlochak ia eo} Bombay . es} Quarterly ... ...| N. M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brabmin); 525 
: 35, 
80 | Satsang... as "Baer ...| Fortnightly .--| Manishankar H, Shastri; Hindu (Brdhmin);} 1,000 
87. 
81 | Satya Vakta ee} Bombay... ol Oe oie ...| Keshavlal Hariballabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 
| 45. 
82 }Surat Akhbar... ...| Surat ee woe] Weekly — ace »e.| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 54 one 600 
83 | Vasant ece . eee aan Ahmedabad eee Monthly eee ee, A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 625 
| LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Brahmin); 41 __.... 
HInpI. | ; | 
84 | Shri Venkateshvar. Sami- ooo] Weskly  ... «| Pandit Shri Vhidril4l; Hindu (Bajpai Brdb-| 8,000 
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‘Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdépur ; Hindu 


ant e : ’ a 


G. BR. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man); 66) tel 


Krishnéji Hanomant Mudvedker; Hind 
(Vaishnav Brahman); 88, ant} 


(Deshasth Brihman) ; 48. 


Gaurishankar Rampraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 48. 


Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman) ; 20. 


Hari Dharméréj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 
81. 


Hari Bhikéji Sdmant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
man); 49. 


Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khdédilkar ; 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 46, 


Hindu 
Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 44. 


Ramchandré Krishni Kamat; Hindu 
(Shenvi) ; 38. 


Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karada| 
Brahman) ; 40. 


Ramchandra Vasudev 
(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. 


Joshi; Hindu 


Vindyak Nandbhéi Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 
smith): 45. 


Kashinaéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 48. 


K. H. Mudvedkar 


Hindu ; 
Brahman); 38. 


(Deshasth 


Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ... 


‘ | Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


»»| Pandharinaéth Balkrishné Péthak; Hindu 
ose) LAdAV 


...|dandérdan Nardyan Knulkarni; 


,«+| Démodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (M&éli) ; 24 . 


Brahman) ; 53. 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 
Brahman) ; 47. | 
Kashinath SBahiravy lLimaye; Hindu 
{ (Konkanasth Brdhman) ; 55. 


Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré- 
tha); 50. 
Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 54. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 


Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., 
| LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brdhman) ; 38. 


(Yajurvedi Bréhman) ;, 30, 


Balkrishnt Bahdlkar; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45, 
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Hindu 


(Sdéraswat Brdéhman); #4. | 


ha) ; 


‘ ‘ 


| Bréhman) ; 82, 


200 


550 


‘_ Ss 


18 


13 


Hindu (Amil) ; 80. 


Name of Publication. | Where Published. dition, . Name, caste and age of Baitor,. | Cigale 
116 | Mumbai Vritt ... «| Bombay 9. —...| Weekly ss  s«] Keshav P, Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpd- 1,000 
| 7 wan Brahman) ; 41. | 
116 | Mumukshu ovo = eee] POOMR =—s wee ~—s ove, «= D0 .» «| Lakshman Rémchandri Pangarkar B.A. ;| 1,500 
0 a } Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Bréhman) ; 38. 
117 | Nésik Vritt one eee) NAgik ove ees} DO. see ...| Rangnath Vishnu Ké4le ; Hindu (Konkanas- 200 
th Brahman) ; 31. | 
118 | Pandhéri Mitr’ ..._—-...! Pandharpur (Shold-| Do. vs ew»| Govind Sakhdrdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| 156 
pur). Brahman) ; 46, | 
119 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khén-| Do. + os | Ndérdyan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 48. 
120 | Prakdsh = «1 ees ooo) SAtATA saa oo] DO. ae ...| Ramchandr&4 Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brdhman) ; 35. 
121 | Satyi Shodhak ...  ...| Ratnagiri... —...],~‘Do, ... «| Krishndji Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,300 
Brahman) ; 26. 
122 |Shetkari ... ... | -..| Ahmednagar ...| Do. |... ~—«.-| Ganesh Krishn& Chitale, B.A., LL.B. | 450 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 
123 | Shivaji Vijayi ... .{ Sholapur ... oof Do. ‘se ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 300 
(Vir Shaiv Linghvadl 26. 
124 | Shol4pur Samachar sl - Do. ia: aa Si we» eee| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 53... 500 
125 | Say4ji VijayA .. ...|Bombay ... «| Do. .  «|D&modar Sdvlér4m  Yande; Hindu} 5,000 
(Maratha) ; 40. 
126 | Shri Shéhu see --/ Satdra we et DO, ron ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brahman) ; 30. 
127 |Shubh Suchak ... eel ae Be | Do. ave ...| Dattatray’ Ramchandra Chitale; Hinduj- 200 
(Konkanasth Braéhman) ; 32. 
128 | Sudhérak ... ee it Pe ww ak De we «| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth| 1,000 
| Brahmin) ; 48. 
129 | Sumant ... 08 ...| Karad (Satara) ...| Do. vies ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhépure ; Hindu 100 
(Sdéraswat Brahman) ; 40. 
130 | Vichéri_... oes ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; 400 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. : 
131 | Vinod .... -. o« oe | Belgaum ... ---| Fortnightly ...| Dattatray’ Ramchandr&i Kulkarni; Hindu 300 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 
182 | Vishranti ... siehs ...| Bombay ... --| Weekly ... ...| Ramdas Purmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28. 400 
133 | Vishvabandhu ... | Kolhapur ... eoel Do, S00 ...| Balwant Krishna Pisal ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 400 
f 29, 
| / 
134 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... «| Monthly ... ...| Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 700 
| (Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 
135 | Vrittasar... oe ooe| Wai (Satara) ---| Weekly... ...| Ganesh Rémchandra Vaidy’ ; Hindu (Kon- 300 
| kanasth Bréhman) ; 438. 
186 | Vyapaéri... ove -++| Poona a wo De cai ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
3 * man); 55. 1 
137 | Warkari ... eee ---| Pandharpur (Shold- Fortnightly .»-| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 800 
pur). th Brabman) ; 35. 
PERSIAN. 
188 | Esl4h soe ---| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... ..-| Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 40 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 
Siri. 
189 | A*ftéb-i-Sind eo +n} Bukkur (Sind) ...j Weekly... ...| ShAms-nd-din walad Mahamad ; Muham- 500 
| . | madan (Abro); 44. 
140 | Khairkhéh-i-Sind ... ---| Larkhana (Sind) ...| Do. Win ...|Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hind 700 
: (Khatri) ; 38. : 
141 |Prabhét ... ... «| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... _...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...) 600 
142 | Sind Sudhar eee ---| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khénchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 44. 7560 
143 | Sind Kesari ©... _—...| Shikarpur(Sind) ...| Do. _... 7 Chelérém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa); 580 
144 | Zemindar Gazette ve Mirpar Khas (Bind). Do, wee _ eve/ Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sordarangani | 600 


ors: | lee ) ; Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh’ 1,500 
pate | Dehlavi ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. . 


. ; 
z 
2 


. 


oe.| Daily rg te Munshi Mahomed Amir Muhammadan 900 


ee} Do. enw .».| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 500 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44 


Pro : ye = JuvaRa‘tt and Hiwor. 
ety ks ay 4148 u Hh ane +.| BOMbay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Tukard4m Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu! 4,000 
s 149 Jain Mitra Be ned a .. «| Fortnightly --.| Sital Prasdd ; Digamber Jain ; 40 «| 1,000 


pee: 150 |JainSaméchér ...  ...| Ahmedabad _—....| Weekly... _.../ VAdildl Motildl Shah; Dasa Shrimdli Jain ;| 1,100 
| ba | age 30. 


. 


Notes.—A. ‘The notices from the different N ewspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
5 printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


as ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SH [ or a) is the last letter of a word,. 


i: ’ the accent is left out, and the shori a (4 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


a ° 


' D,. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodital as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of N ewspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Circula- 


ENGLISH. | 


17a} Star of India ine ; 


.| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Weekly eve ..-| Chandumal Gopaldds Vaswani ; Hindu (Amil 150 
. Lohana) ; 28, 
INDI. 


834; Chitramaya Jagat ind POODR hss .¢ Monthly ... .-.| Laxmidhas Vajpeyi ; Hindu (Kanya Kubja 500 
: , Brahmin) ; 25. | 
83B/ Hindi Jain si ...| Bombay ... ..-| Weekly... ...| Kasturchand Jhavarchand Gadia; Jain, 500 


tecaihaa (Oswal) ; 23. 
130) Vijayee Maetbite... ..| Kolhapur ... oa: ae oes | osceee | ove 
Urpv. : 
145a| Mufide Rozgar_ ... ...| Bombay... va sane covers ene 


No. 1, the Angfo-Indian Empire hus ceased to be published in Bombay. 

No. 10, the Kathidwér Times, daily edition, has ceased to exist. 

No. 20, is now printed and published at Baroda, 

No. 23, the publication of the Shivdyt Vijayapis temporarily suspended on account of plague at Sholdpur. 
No, 45, the Echo is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of the publisher. 
No. 96, the Chitragupta has ceased to exist owing to the press having got out of order. 


No. 99, the Dharm magazine has ceased to be published as the number of subscribers fell off on account of the paper 
having come under the disfavour of the Educational authorities. 


Nos. 110 and 147, are published irregularly. 
No. 118, the Pandhart Mitra is not published for the last few mouths on account of inadequacy of the printing staff. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. An anonymous contributor writes in the O Anglo-Lusitano :—* It 
| . | _ is indeed painful to observe how the Portuguese 
A warning tothe Portu- new regime tramples under foot. the citizen’s un- 

guese Republican Govern- questioned rights. In spite of the guaranteed 
ment not to drive the Jiberty and in spite of the promised religious 


Goans to anarchism by . ra 
acts of oppression and toleration, what is to be seen? ‘The religious perse- 


high handednoes. cutions are daily increasing. What liberty is there 
0 Thi. Farane (46), in the so-called liberated land? Can the Republican 
16th Sept., Eng. cols. . despots offer greater insults to the liberty of cons- 


cience? Would to God that the terrorism, which, 
perhaps, guiles away hundreds of innocent hearts into the dark abyss, continue 
no Jonger! My countrymen are well aware of the imminent danger that is 
impending on the well-being of their motherland. Dr. Couceiro de Costa 
has renewed his promises, now snd then. His buttering speeches are 
apparently for the welfare of the country he lords over. But are these 
promises to be relied upon? What guarantee is there that he will fulfil 
them? Is this free-thinker different from those who indulge in 
brutality, in Portugal? A free-thinker will, no doubt, be a free actor, for 
there is nothing to bind upon his conscience which is the real ruler of man. 
His cunning policy may be to gain time and watch the people’ s attitude by 
promising religious tolerance and modification of the separation law. The 
suspension of the India Portugueza, Vox Populi, Crente and of the Vox 
feligionis is itself an index to what will follow. Where are his promises of 
liberty and religions toleration? Why does not Dr. Couceiro speak his mind 
candidly of de-Christianizing Goa, as it is planned in Portugal? Is he afraid 
to speak the truth? The Press informed all the corners of the globe that the 
Goans welcomed the Republic with enthusiasm. The election of the first 
President is said to have been a day of great rejoicing. Is this true? Are 
really the sons of Goa enthusiastic to embrace the tyrannical regime ? 
Perhaps the world at large will judge their silence as consent. To Goans the 
form of Government is not of great importance, but, yet, what sort of | 
Government have they? Nosane son of Goa would exchange his religion 
for the post that Dr. Couceiro now occupies........... The riff-raff of the 
community are ever ready to espouse what suits their convenience. ‘These, 
Dr. Couceiro may easily buy over to his side. What will be their number 
compared to the whole population of Goa? Would the noble sons of Goa still 
sit in silence at this critical mement? Will they only remain engrossed in 
discussion of empty politics or what suitable name they should adopt for their 
nationality ? Will they not adopt the better adapted name ‘ the Christians ’ at 
the present moment, and manfully oppose the enemies of their Holy Religion ? 
Will they allow the treacherous tyrants to overrule themselves and de- 
Christianize their long cherished mother country ? Would Dr. Couceiro 
threaten to enforce the godless laws by means of arms? Goa cannot 
expect auy improvement under the Portuguese. It would be much. wiser if 
the present rulers have recourse to arms and menaces that all the sons of Goa, at 
home and abroad, unanimously, lay their impoverished country under the British 
protection, as a token of gratitude.” [Elsewhere in its editorial columns the 
paper writes ;—‘‘ Dark looms the future for Goa since it is too evident that 
the demon of despotism is on the march. But recently the Goan world was 
shocked by the suspension of the highly popular and independent organs, the 
India Portugueza and the Crente, and now the news arrives that the 
Republican Government discarding the people’s choice, Dr. Loyola Furtado, 
have appointed Mr. Prazeres D’Costa to take his seat in Parliament as deputy 
for the circle of Margao. Not that we have anything to say against 
Mr. Prazeres........... But what we strongly object to is that no heed should 
have been paid to the results of the recent elections in Goa,.,,...... The 
diabolical machinations of effete and morbid minds with which our unhappy 
motherland seems to be cursed, exerting pressure in a quarter where liberty, 
fraternity and equality are but names caysed the splendid fahric erected by 
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_~.  people’s own hands to be crushed beneath the weight of injustice. And now, 
_ those loathsome sycophants, those unprincipled turn-coats, those cringing 
~ _- Jickspittles, those infamous traitors, that offal of Goa’s Society, after having 
stooped to the lowest of low means to attain their nefarious end by poisoning 


with the blackest of black lies the not unwilling ears of a by. no means 
unprejudiced authority ; now that their vile scheme worthy only of the gentle- 
men of the infernal regions has succeeded in trampling under foot the sacred 
privileges of their own countrymen, those odious wretches are singing 


-Hogannas as if their handiwork was.a glorious one. As sure, however, as there 


is a God above, the acts emanating from injustice and despotism can never 
continue long. The cry of the injured and the oppressed will be heard, and 
Heaven’s vengeance will be visited on the heads of those who co-operated in 
the foul transactions. We cannot use language strong enough to express our 
profound indignation against the disgraceful deed enacted inasmuch as a 
people’s choice was without’much ado set aside to favour a minion of the 
Government. And yet, we are supposed to be under a Republic whose 
vaunted motto is liberty, austere morality and immaculate justice........ The 
policy followed by the present regime is highly suicidal and absolutely bodes 
no good for our uffortunate motherland. Affairs have been proceeding 
from bad to worse and unless some strong measures be adopted our fair 
country may be hopelessly ruined. We had expected that the Governor- 
General would exert all his influence to promote Goa’s welfare, but from 
recent events we are inclined to lose all hopes in tbat quarter. Perhaps His 
Excellency has been wrongly advised and has acted too hastily, but may we 
even now cling to the hope that in sober moments he may deliberate on 
what he has done and make amends for the future? We do sincerely wish 
from the bottom of our hearts and in the interest of everyone concerned that 
the representative of the Republican regime in Goa deviate from the trea- 
cherous path he has lately been treading, else, we are sore afraid that 
frequent acts of injustice and despotism may drive a hitherto pacific people, 
in sheer desperation, to learn the lessons of lawlessness and anarchism, 
taught by the Republicans themselves in their fanatic endeavours to subvert 
the late Portuguese Monarchy. God forbid that things come to such a pass, 
but we would raise our voice already now and ask the Republican Govern- 
ment to beware how they trample under foot the rights and privileges of an 
ancient and civilised race.’’| 


*2. “From Simla and Calcutta information is being supplied in driblets 
from day to day regarding the preparations that are 

Comments on the forth- going on in connection with the forthcoming Abor 
egret og oreo expedition. The ostensible object of the expedition 
iat’ Bax iin ae is to avenge the murder of a Kuropean officer by the 
Pahoak Abors. But reading between the lines one cannot 

but come to the conclusion that the object in view is not strictly punitive, 
but that the expedition has a wider cbject. Ifthe Abors could have been 
punished immediately, little could have been said against an expedition 
undertaken for such a purpose. Ihe conduct of the Abors in murdering a 
European officer was unjustifiable, especially if 1f was through breach of faith. 
lhut the world at large can never know their version of the story. Whatever 
that may be, a belated expedition for the purpose of inflicting vengeance ought 
to be confined strictly to the main object in view. We do not know if proper 
reparation was demanded from the Abors and refused. If not, a fair question 
arises whether in these enlightened times an enlightened Government should 
resort to indiscriminate punishment of savage tribes that naturally resent what 
they conceive to be invasions upon their territory and who naturally suspect 
all foreigners. The general plan of operations, we are told, will probably 
be the move of the whole force against the chief villages followed by the 
despatch of small columns against the minor villages until the entire country 
hus been explored and traversed and the tribes have been taught that British 
power is paramount, and that the country is not inaccessible to their advance 
when necessary. We are further told that the Abors, although they will not 


18 


“have to face much artillery, will have to face a good deal of explosives. It. 


-goes without saying that the Abors can be easily taught a severe lesson with 
“the help of these modern engines of destruction. But the Indian tax-payer 
has @ right to point out that the operations against the Abors ought not to be 
more severe than is justified by the circumstances of the case, and should in 
‘no event be divorced from considerations of justice and humanity. The 
Englishman, we notice, contradicts Reuter’s statement that ‘Rima is within 
the Chinese sphere’ and recommends that the Abor expedition should move 
north as far as Gyalong ‘to see what the Chinese have been doing.’ That 
shows that the object of the expedition is not purely punitive, but political, 
with a flavour of the scientific conveniently added to it. Thatis clear from 
the announcement that a botanist, a zoologist, an anthropologist and a geologist 
will eventually join the force when the opposition of the tribesmen has been 


broken down.......... We fail to see why the Indian exchequer should alone be - 


made to pay the charges of such an expedition which has an Imperial object in 
view. Scarcity isstaring the country in the face, and although the expeditionary 
force and its officers may be in great spirits at the prospect of active service 
and the promotions, emoluments and distinctions it must necessarily bring 
with it on the eve of the Coronation Durbar at Delhi, the Indian public are 
not prepared to view with calm satisfaction needless expenditure on a belated 
punitive expedition with ulterior objects in view, including scientific explora- 


tions. We hope His Excellency Lord Hardinge will insist upon the operations - 


of the expedition being conducted in a spirit of humanity and justice towards 
savage and suspicious tribes, or in a manner that would be in keeping with 
the principles worthy of a civilised Government, and with due regard to the 
interests of the poor Indian tax-payer.”’ 


3. ‘The people of Poona are to be congratulated on the very successful 
demonstration they made on Sunday last in support 

Comments onthe public of Sir George Clarke’s Government in the gallant 
meeting at Poona wel- programme they have sketched out for checking the 


coming the proposed legis- , : ( ! 
iin anuieat’” guceting growing and the undoubtedly immoral and highly 


on the Turf. injurious evil of gambling at the race course. No 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 19th better proof of the solidarity of responsible Indian 
Sept., Eng. cols. feeling on the subject could be given than the 


meeting together on the same platform of such 

gentlemen as Sir.Cowasji Jehangir, Dr. Bhandarkar, Dr. Mann, Major Kham- 
batta and Mr. Moulvie Raffiuddin. When gentlemen represanting such a 
variety of different communities bore testimony to the fact of great havoc 
and ruin being caused by the growing tendency to gamble heavily, the very 
foundation is taken away of the protest of the W.I. T. Club against the proposals 
of Government, for their main contention is that there is not much of 
gambling and that they have themselves made successful efforts to check it. 
The Poona meeting is an effective reply to this contention. We are sure 
sane Bombay public opinion also runs in the same direction. We should be 
very glad indeed if in Bombay too there is a demonstration of the type of that 
which has taken place at Poona. Let us Indians never fail to’ come to the 
help of Government when unreasonably factious people partly out of selfish- 
ness and partly out of libertinistic tendency not only oppose salutary 
measures but carry that opposition to the length of positive social indecorum, 
as certain of our Anglo-Indian friends of race course gambling have done to 
Sir George Clarke personally. By a very curious coincidence and to the 

‘great misfortune of W. I. T. C. has come the news of a Bill introduced by 
the Union Government of South Africa, which goes even further than the 
programme of the Bombay Government. They intend not only to abolish 
the book-maker and restrict the number of race meetings, but they are also 
going to levy a2 per cent. tax on all gross income of Racing Clubs and 2 per 
cent. on net profits made through betting. Very sound indeed is this 
principle of taxing vice as one method of diminishing it. Its analogy to the 
‘taxes on liquors and opium is so plain. And we for one would be very glad 
to have a replica of the Government Abkdri policy fully applied to ‘Lurf 
‘Club—aye, to all clubs where betting takes place.” east 
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a iol i siecle nots with: approval : ies, aie lines 
2 ps the:public meeting held at Poons supporting Gov- 
--@rnment in their action: 40. suppress. betting on the 
 turfiand hope: that. in..view. of: the.comsengug . of 
opinion thus given expression to by various sections 
Sunt Samndchd of thé people Government will not back out of the 
b= ae 19th Sept Sa Hind proposed arrangement but will strive their utmost 
‘Vijay (60); 2 i Sept.; tosecure the greatest good of the greatest number 
Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 17th of the people under their charge. [In support of the 
Rept: re . . contemplated action of the Bombay Government 
the Bombay Samdchdr cites. the Bill now before 
‘the South African Government which it regards as a great advance upon 
the local measure and trusts that the provisions of the South African 
Racing and Betting Bill may commend themselves to the Bombay Gov- 
ernment in so far as they prohibit the publication of ante-post betting 
and ante-post intormation about races. The Hind Vyay generally supports 
the action taken by the Local Government in the mattér of race betting 
and wishes full success to His Excellency in the task he has under- 
taken. The Kaiser-i-Hind discusses the letter addressed by the stewards of 
the W.I. T. Club. to the Government of India and hopes that that Govern- 
ment will earn the blessings of the entire country by legislating for the complete 
stoppage of race-betting. | 


9. The Sudhdrak expresses its gratification at the support which the 

| ,public has extended to the steps taken by His Excel- 

Sediuvad (128), 2th lency Sir George Clarke to put down betting on the 
Sept.; Vijayee Mardtha ‘Turf, and approves of the action of the Government 


(1804), 21st Sept. _ of India in rejecting the representation of the W. I. L. 


Club on the ground that it was not submitted 
through the Government of Bombay. The paper characterises the argu- 
ments advanced by the Turf Club as utterly flimsy and declares that Govern- 
ment can well rely on its own resources for securing a supply of stallions for 
breeding purposes instead of having recourse to the tainted source of the 
race course. It hopes that the support of popular opinion accorded to the 
Bombay Government will carry due weight with the Government of Indis in 
deciding the question at issue. [The Vijay: Mardtha congratulates His 
_Excellency Sir George Clarke on the moral courage shown by His Excellency 
in refusing to attend the races on the Governor’s Cup day.| 


6. “It requires more courage to put down gambling in high quarters 
| than to suppress sedition; in both cases the public 


. The Western India Turf t h 
or oe ya sot must stand by the Government. It is not merely on 


the race-course that this vice is indulged in; Indians 
Government. h b f J bi ] ; 
Indian Spectator (1), ave been found gainbling in railway compar ments, 


- 23rd Sept. and the Police have recently taken commendable 


steps to cope with the evil. An interesting telegram 
appears in the papers, which shows that in South Africa also gambling on the 
‘race-course has grown into an evil which demands prompt attention. The 
support given by the Poona public to Government is not a formal affair ; ‘it 
arises from a wide-spread conviction that gambling on the race-course has 


‘produced disastrous consequences boch to individuals and to a large section of 
the public.” : “ae 


7. The Turf Club and the gamblers on the race-course are opposing stre- 


~ Kesari (109), 19th Sept nuously the Bombay Government and the matter is 


now before the Government of India. It is rumoured 
that His Excellency will retire before the expiration of his term, pleading 
ostensibly Her Excellency’s health on this point. We think that Sir George 
Clarke will surely get the support of the Government of India. And what 
is there in the proposals of the Bombay Government that can possibly be 
taken exception to? Possibly His Excellency might incur the wrath. of 
Anglo-Indians just like Lord Ripon on account of the Ilbert Bill and Lord 
Curzon on account of his strict discipline. ~The Turf Club has freely accused 


-the Bombay. Government of being guilty of breach of: faith, autocracy: and - 
high-handedness. We do not know whether we: should. take all. this as 
corroborative evidence of the high- handedness of Government or as an 
‘illustration that even‘an Anglo-Indian becomes an extremist when his interests 
ate affected. Some people might feel inclined to stand out. and let Govern- 
ment and Anglo-Indians fight out the quéstion. But as our best interests lie 
‘in defending the action of Government, we should support them,. though of 
course our support will have little weight either way with the: Government of 
India. We may have our own grievances, but this question should be consi- 
dered by itself. The Turf Club’s claims may be considered, but uncontrolled 
betting can no longer be allowed as gambling has fast become a fashionable 
vice. All the leading religions condemn gambling. [The paper proceeds to 


pep ore Government also to aid temperance workers in putting down the vice ‘ah 


8. “India has become overstocked with lawyers and pleaders, with 
men of the law looking to the law and its delays for 
Comments on the a living. Nothing more opportune has ever come , ee 
statement of the cost of to them than the recent sedition trials which have ~ | ae 
ate trials placed heen going forward for the past few years. Some of mes 
efore the Imperial Legis- th bl h h ia 
lative Council at Simla. € impecunious ones were able to change their ce 
Daily Telegraph (3), habits and customs and live in style. But the ae 
2lst Sept. | great cost to the State, in addition to the waste of 
ey time of those who have to administer justice at enor- 
mous cost! In addition to the large sums which have found their way into aH 
the pockets of the lawyers, the expenses connected with the law officers of \ 
the Crewn have been ‘little short of enormous. ‘T'hecost of political trials is : 
‘one item, and the growth in personnel of the Provincial Criminal Intelligence 
| Department another item. According to the statement which the Hononrable 
Mr. Jenkins furnished to the Viceroy’s Government, the Bombay Government 
spent Rs. 7,294-5 on political trialsin 1909-10 and Rs, 82 840 in 1910-11.” 
|The paper then foes on to quote similar figures for Bengal and the Punjab. 
The total cost for these provinces for the entire period of three years was 
Rs. 11,98,835-9-8. These are figures which might make men pause and 
think whether in these cases the real punishment does not fall very largely 
on the -rate-payers, and the innocent, and whether something could not be 
done to bring some of these trials within reasonable limits. [The paper 
then compares the strength and cost of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment in each province in India in 1907 with its strength and cost in 1910; 
and concludes as fcllows :—¥ “‘ While every care should be taken to bring home 
the conviction to these accused, the glorification of crime which rezults from 
the long trials has the very effect sought to be counteracted. ‘Ths shorter 
and sharper these trials are, the more likelihood of attaining the end they 


aim at.” ie 


9. “We have on several occasions in these columns urged upon the ini 

| Government the advisability of granting to the Mus- ae 

_ It 1s quite necessary for lim community the right of paving separate repre- | 
Muhammadans to have gentation on Municipal and local Boards.......... | ; | 
separate communal repre- Put our Hindu brethren, led away by selfishness, aii 


acter 00. be. Eee have all along vehemently opposed the efforts of ml 
Al-Haq (49), 9th Sept., Muhammadans i in this direction and have depicted : 4 
Ing. cols. in strong terms the disadvantages resulting there- NE 


from. The Hindu Press” ‘throughout the length a 
and breadth of! the country has deprecated the movement and has “(a 
accused the Mussalmans of attempting to aim at a policy of separation. mia 
wseeeeeee Lhe system of joint representation, we firmly believe, cannot compare | 
favourably with that of communal representation and cannot bring about the 
much talked of Indian unity. It willrather tend to aggravate the situation by 
creating discontent and bickerings. If India were united and the members of 
the two communities were component parts of the same nation it would bea 

‘matter of little consequence to either community whether a Hindu were 
elected to a seat or 2 Muhammadan, for they would look upon ¢ach: other. Bs 
Indians and not as Hindus or Mussalmans. Unfortunately, however, such, j js 
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the state ofa irs ‘at present; nor is the outlook very promising. For 
“unless the seo 'dorhitiunttios are imbued with the idea of a common nationality, 
“and sacrifice evérything to India’s ‘good as a whole, unmindful of their 
ndividual interests, the long cherished dream of an Indian nation will remain 
“a chimera. But as India is torn up by racial differences and the Hindus 
“and Muhammadans are at logger-heads with each other, joint representation 
- will only serve to rake up fresh controversies........... If the Muhammadans 
have not fared badly under the system of mixed electorates, it does not 
necessarily follow that communal representation is uncalled- for. If we take 
into consideration the overwhelming majority of the Hindus, we shall at once 
see that, even assuming that the Muhammadans had had sufficient repre- 
sentation in the past under the system of mixed electorates, it does not 
necessarily follow that they will obtain adequate representation in the future. 
Under the present system cf the representation if the Hindus are determined 
to elect their coreligionists only, the Muhammadan candidates are sure to 
go to the wall. It will, therefore, be inexpedient for Muhammadans to allow 
themselves to be domineered over by the Hindus, who are widely apart from’ 
them in matters religious, social and even political. Itis possible that frictions 
may arise between them; and then what will be the fate of the Muham- 
madans? The Muhammadans, therefore, are not to blame if they refuse to 
throw themselves entirely at the mercy of the Hindus but endeavour to obtain 
separate representation for themselves........... Weshall now discuss the 
amount of representation to which Muhammadans are fairly entitled. Hven 
the Hindus will admit that Muhammadans, though numerically weak, are 
politically as important a community and have as high ambitions as their 
: : Hindu brethren. Ifthe Hindus consider it beneath their dignity to be once more 
| governed by their former rulers, the Muhammadans have a better cause to 
resent being ruled by those who have formerly been their subjects. Justice, 
therefore, requires that neither of the two communities should be allowed to 
‘lord it over the other. If either of the communities is in the majority of 
even one, if will be able to carry all before it. It will thus be seen that the 
demand of the Mussalmans for the grant of equal representation with the 
i Hindus is not at all extravagant.” 
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qi 10. “The enormous military expenditure in India is a perennial theme for 
oP, criticism at the hands of all those who have the best 
ft Commentson Mr. D. E. interests of India at heart. Whenever Government 


i Wacha's paper on Indian find jtself cornered on questions of sanitation, educa- 
military expenditure. 
| 


eo Ss tion and separation of judicial from executive func- 
-- oe on tions, it falls back upon the statement that there are 
| no funds. But Government is most reluctant to go to the root-cause of 
| want of funds for these highly usefu] purposes. We know that last year the 
oT | Finance Member promised to overhaul all departments for effecting economies 
| - all round; but we cannot say how much these promised economies, if effec- 
ted, will come to. And, this year owing to the drought prevailing in India, 
already a poor man’s budget has been promised, not to say of the money which. 
will be spent on the Abor expedition and of the loss of opium revenue. 
As we have observed in these columns time and again that unless the military 
force is sensibly reduced it will be well-nigh impossible to induce Government 
to spend large amounts on sanitation, education and various necessary 
reforms. Mr. Dinshaw Edulji Wacha, the well-known Bombay statistician 
‘and politician, has written a paper on the Indian military expenditure, 
which every Indian should read and study........... The paper is written in 
Mr. Wacha’s usual trenchant style. Mr. Wacha at the outset observes that 
the military expenditure in India now absorbs almost the whole of the net 
iy land revenue of the Empire. That revenue according to the last parliamentary 
iM return stood in 1909-10 at 20°25 million £ or 30.82 crore rupees exclusive of 
) that derived from forests. On the other hand, the net expenditure on 
Mnilitary services, namely, the army, marine, military ‘works and special defence 
Hix. ~ works, stood at 1911 miilion £ or 48'66 crore rupees. Ten years ago, the net 
(ea | land revenue stood at 16°73. million sterling, while the net army charge 
(ik eae . . amounted to 15°47 million sterling. Accordingly, land revenue has increased 
ieee’ < oy Paring the interval to the extent of 22°8 per cent. against military expenditure 
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which his inioveased 98°58 por cout... ‘Te fundamental causesof the growth 
ofthe military oi ag A pre:°(1)' The fateful army amalgamation scheme 
| of 1859; and. ( 1g) the wba 


ha Se a éf policy of the Government of India in: ralation 
ro 


frontiers and~ ntiers since 1885. The amalgamation scheme 


“was forced on the Government of India in 1859 by tha Home Government. 


The net result of this scheme has been that lakhs upon lakhs have been 
claimed and exacted by the British War Office for a variety of purposes, often 
of a most unfair and unreasonable character. Successive Viceroys have 
protested against these charges, but to no effect. Mr. Wacha remarks that the 
amalgamation scheme is a huge millstone hung round poor India’s neck...... 
The other fundamental cause which has contributed to the growth of military 
expenditure in India was the change of policy in regard to Indian military 
affairs induced by the strenuous efforts of what is in history known as the 
‘Forward School.’ This School got the first opportunity of pushing their 
design in the reception of the embassy of Russians at Kabul by Shere Ali in 
1875-6. The Jingo Government of the time had at its head Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli........ Lord Northbrook was asked to find some casus bellt with the Amir 
and provoke hostilities ; but he sternly declined to comply with Mr. Disraeli’s 
mandate. Lord Northbrook had to resign his office. Disraeli sent Lord 
Lytton (the worst prototype of Lord Curzon) to India with the new 
policy of Glory and Gunpowder. Within eighteen months of his arrival, 
the fat was put into the fire. The match to the gunpowder, as desired 
by Mr. Disraeli, was ignited. There was a conflagration which entailed 
untold burdens on India by way of military expenditure till the 2nd 
Afghan War lasted. With the change of Government in 1830, Lord Ripon 
the Righteous was sent by Mr. Gladstone to India. There was a respite. 
But with the close of Lord Ripon’s Viceroyaliy, came Lord Dufferin - at 
the head of the Indian Government, who deposed King Theebaw and 
annexed Burma. Lord Rundolph Churchill was then Secretary of State for 
India. That masterful Secretary issued his mandate to increase the forces 
by 10,000 European and 20,000 Indian soldiers. During the Viceroyalty of 
Lords Lansdowne and Elgin the military policy held its ascendancy. But 
the policy became exceedingly mischievous during the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Curzon........ It willthus be seen that from the days of Lord Dufferin to those 
of Lord Curzon military expenditure was allowed to mount upwards by leaps and 
bounds. Nosubstantial retrenchment can be effected in the Army expenditure 
unless the strength of the entire force, Kuropean and Indian, is brought 
back to what if was in 1886.......... Mr. Wacha has rendered a great 
public service by bringing the question of the Indian military expenditure 
prominently before the public.” 


11. “ While the enlightened public who take keen interest in British 
Indian Statistics welcome the series of annual 

ake : publications which are issued by the department of 

7 aan" punished. by Commercial Intelligence uncer the instructions and 
“Indu Prakdsh (42), irections of the Government of India, if is a matter 
19th Sept., Eng. cols. of profound regret to have to notice time out of 
number the inadequacy and incompleteness of the 

information offered therein. It goes without saying that prior to the jesuitical 
Resolution pompously issued by the ‘ strenuous’ Government of Lord Curzon, 
vulgarly but not inappropriately nicknamed ‘razor Resolution,’ these 
publications were not only full but exceedingly informing on all crucial facts 
which the public were interested in knowing. That they erred on the side 
of overfulness may be admitted. But that very overfulness was in a way 
their greatest merit, seeing that with many statistics of an unimportant 
character, hardly useful to anybody save the departmental heads, there were 
to be found most useful tables cf the highest interest and the greatest 


Alleged inadequacy of 


importance which were indeed a precious mine of information. But in his 


reforming zeal, so-called, that masterful Viceroy took into his head one day, 
like a certain iconoclastic autocrat of the Mogul Empire, to economise 
expenditure in printing and publishing official statistics by issuing his ukase 
that these should be abridged as far as possible. The ostensibla object 


proclaimed from the house-top was the pruning of the unimportant and. 
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9 the four quarters: of, vindia. ‘The non-official criticism made on 
ic embraced by these annual blue books, administrative and econ@- 


o could: brook no criticism which was not hyperbolically 


‘dish ’ his un-official critics by issuing those annual publications shorn of all 


- that was important and worth criticism.......... And our sun-dried bureau- 


cracy was infinitely ylad of that razor edict. For it also gave them a relief 
from their mordant critics. ‘These bureaucrats went even one better than 
their great Cesar. They pruned and pruned the annual statistical tables to a 
refinement worthy: only of a bureacracy intolerant of any criticism whatever. 
Indeed their fixed object would appear to have been to twist the neck of the 
critics after the manner Caligula had wished to twist the neck of the 
Roman people.......... They have reduced the abridgement. to an art by 
presenting to the enlightened but inquisitive public all that was worthless, 
or almost worthless, and to suppress or withhold that was most crucial 
and. worth knowing and criticising.......... Still, by a curious irony of fate, 
the tribe of the critical scribes survived all this jesuitical manceuvring........ 

They are still alive and kicking. Aye, the very statistical stones offered 
serve very well to go attheir old game of hitting, though, perchance, the 
hitting is not so hard........... We have been logically led into this reflection 
by the latest appearance of two statistical publications, one on Commercial 
Services, and one on Administrative and Judicial. Leaving the latter 
alone, we opened the former. What have we found there? ‘There are 
statistics in all their panoply of bureaucratic array on four most important 


services which are known as ‘Commercial, that is to say, Post Office, 


Telegraphs, Railways and Irrigation. ‘The Post Office, which had an 
expenditure of 2°87 crores in 1909-10, is given 53 pages of honour! The 
Telegraphs with 1°46 crores of expenditure just 3 pages! Then come our 


mighty Railways on which the tax-payers have spent the colossal capital of - 


429°83 crores, givipg gross earnings oi 47 crores, working expenses, 26°38 
crores, or net earnings equal to 20°67 crores, of course, witnout .the heavy 
interest charges and other indirect charges. When these are deducted, the 
net dividend for the tax-payer, not for the fat Companies to which the fattest 
railways are ‘leased ’ by the State, comes to a wonderful 1°24 crore rupees or 
just 0°28 per cent.! What are the number of pages, the reader will naturally 
inquire, devoted by the Railway Department or Board to this colossal com- 
mercial undertaking on which a capital outlay of 429°83 crores has been expended 
during the last 62 years since railway construction began? Just 4 pages 
comprising 4tables! Asif all that an enlightened public curious to know about 
railway finance and railway statistics and dynamics could be comprised in.these 
tables two of which are together unimportant, namely, No. 2, which simply gives 
the mileage constructed from 1870, and No. 4 which, while giving the number 
of HKuropean, Eurasian and Indian servants employed on open railway lines, 
conveniently and of set purpose burkes the more important statistics as to 
the respective salaries and wages earned by each class of Railway employees ! 
We need not tarry to tell the reason why. ‘The reader can easily find it out 
for himself. Lastly, there are the Irrigation Statistics on which up to date 
56°66 crores are spent, major and minor works included, giving a net revenue 
of 3°69 crores, earning for the tax-payer 6°5 percent. ‘hese occupy 11 pages! 
Just compare, reader, the importance of statistical information which in the 
eyes of the Government of India is deemed ample for the four distinct 
commercial services.” 


‘ 12. It is an old and tried dictum that righteousness leads to prosperity 
and it has been found to be as true in the case of 

police Pr késh (a 40 nations ae in the case of individuals. The occasion 
19th Sept. hs > of the establishment of the superiority of one nation 
/ over another by conquest is a time for the testing of 

the conquerors, for they are likely to be blinded by their success into grave and 


hé.important.’ A) most excel ; ‘hipdjoot indecdshi: Butcthe-- 
en almost wholly different from that pro- | 


vee ae ‘80 trenchant and solvent that the sensitive nerves of the over- - 
Sardi Seanetitve: Mibaeny, wh 
 eulogistic,. were awfully. unstrung. So one day he. took, it would seem, the 
solemn vow, after the manner of Lars Porsena, of Macaulayan verse, to 
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serious ‘blunders. Should the conquering nation stand the test, it 
continues to enjoy incréased prosperity, but if it fails, its political morality 


suffers, and that leads to its downfall. History affords many such instances of 


the downfall nations have brought on by their pride. The Roman Empire is. 
very often likened to the British Empire, but the latter possesses many good. 
qualities unknown to the former, the chief among them being the readiness: 


with which it profits by experience. The English have committed many acts 
of injustice and they have had to pay heavily ‘for them, but they have always 
utilised the experience thus gained in reforming their future conduct. 


England’s policy towards the Colonies and Ireland affords us illustrations in 


this respect. This is the redeeming feature and tha mainstay of the British 
Empire. The Indians should take a lesson from their rulers in this respect 
and always be honest and straightforward in their dealings and should never 
resort to crafty policy, for prosperity based on virtue alone proves lasting. 


13. It is to be regretted that the Anglo-Indian community does not 
take serious notice of the frequent occurrences of ill- 
C treatment of Indians by some of its own members 
omments on the shinies 
speech of General Sir Who are obsessed with the idea of the inferiority of 
Edmund Barrow at the Indians and who think that they deserve no better 
Ootacamund Lawrence treatment at their hands. Some Britons of the type 
Asylum. of Professor Lees Smith, Dr. Rutherfold and Mr. Ram- 
Indu Prakdsh (42), say Macdonald have expressed their indignation at 
40th Sept. such conduct on the part of the Anglo-Indians, but 
they have been laughed at and “ridiculed. The 
necessity of co-operation and amity between the Anglo-Indians and the 
sons of the soil cannot: be too strongly emphasised. Though instances 
of the lynching of the blacks by the whites as found in South Africa and 
elsewhere are indeed rare in India, juries composed of Kuropeans show a 
distinct bias in favour of-their country men in trials in which Eurcpeans 
are concerned. Some of the Huropeans do not care for the feelings of 
Indians and take a delight in annoying them. Under the circumstances it is 
but natural thet Indians should not readily co-operate with such of the 
Europeans as never lay aside their racial pride. Were the Europeans to 
assume aless haughty attitude, hearty co-operation by the Indians would 
readily follow. It is, therefore, the duty of those Europeans who have the 
good of the public at heart to admonish their erring brethren and if need be 
to ostracise them. It is a matter of no small gratification that there are some 
high-minded souls in the Anglo-Indian community who consider it to be their 
duty- to establish amicable relations .between the rulers and the ruled. 
General Sir Edmund Barrow is one of them. He recently delivered a very 
instructive address at the Ootacamund Lawrence Asylum on the occasion of the 
fifty-third anniversary of the Founder's day. He asked his bearers to follow 
in the foot-steps of Sir Henry Lawrence and to conduct themselves with 
sympathy and justice in their dealings with the people of the country. We 
earnestly hope that the suggestion made by Sir Henry Lawrence, before 
the Mutiny, of admitting Indians to commissioned ranks in the Indiax Army 
will be granted as a Durbar boon by the King-Kmperor and that the brave 
and loy ‘al Indian soldier will not be allowed to labour under any injustice or 
disadvantage on account of his nationality. If HKuropeansin India act up to 
the ideals of Sir Henry Lawrence as reminded by General Sir Hdmund, 
Indians, who highly appreciate kind words and sympathetic treatment, will 
heartily respond, and co-operation, between Kuropeans and Indians will soon 
be an accomplished fact. 


*14, “That a negro should happen to prove the wa boxer in the world | 


is @ fact to which no one in his senses would ever 
~ Comments on the fight gitach any great significance, but that the prospect 
arranged between John- of hig defeating the white champion should throw 
8 oe bale ith Sept, leaders of British thought into a ferment of agitation 
Rag. ela.” an is a fact of great significance. That a glove-fight 

should be objected to as brutal anyone could under- 


stand, but the ‘Archbishop of cht is appealing to the Home Secretary 
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ngon is: by ve means the 
the fight: maa, ng is. heer that the negroes in aI porta” ‘of the world 
would accept the resuit imperturbably. The chief. fear is ‘that in case of 
Johnson winning certain sections of the white population would not be able 
to contain themselves but would proceed to demonstrate their superiority 


nevertheless by means of a little: lynching and arson. If that is what sport 


has come to, Bret Harte’s lines have proved prophetic in good earnest— 


Is our ‘civilisation a failure, 
And is the Caucasian played out ? ”’ 


15. ‘‘The lynch-law as physically practised in the United States of 
Comments on the depor- America is vividly present in South Africa, none the 
tation of the Honourable /¢88 80 because not so outwardly apparent as iv the 
Viscount Cole from East Other country. It manifests itself in the attitude of 


Africa. a certain class of Kuropsans there towards the 
Oriental Review (12), children of the soil. The lynch law is in fact in 
20th Sept. their hearts. It is no matter to them if they kill 


some natives. Their attitude is fostered by the so-called courts of 
justice which, led away by packed j juries, acquit the prisoners who boast of | 
having murdered a native. The public is fully aware of the clamour raised 
by certain Hooligans of the press when Lord Gladstone commuted the death 
sentence of a native supposed to have outraged an English lady. It is because 
of all this racial antagonism polluting the fountain source of justice that we 
welcome the strong measure of the South African Governmont in deporting 
Viscount Cole who shot down a native on the most trivial pretext........... By 
the by, cannot this example have been followed by the Bombay Government 
in the case of an HKuropean who was accused of shooting down a native 
gharriwalla at Bassein and who was afterwards acquitted (rather extraordinarily 
we should think)? That the Government found him to be guilty to some 
extent was seen by the notification preventing him from se Mi arms 
in his possession.” 


*16. Commenting on the Cole deportation the Mahrdtta quotes a passage 
: from the Manchester Guardian and _ proceeds :— 
wo At), Bee a The paper concludes: ‘Shooting at sight was at 
first confined to offences against women. Next it 
spreads to solicitation, then to sheep- stealing. That inevitable logic of lynch- 
law must be stopped in the beginning. It is not easy to see how far this absurd 
theory of the white man’s prestige might be carried. ‘T'o-day death by shoot- 
ing is thespunishment to a black man for stealing ; some other day he might be 
made food for powder and shot merely for his bold stare or indifferent deport- 
ment towards the white man! ‘Time was in Bengal in the days immediately . 
following the Partition, when even a bold look or manly deportment on the part 
ef a Bengali was held to be nothing short of a crime against the ‘superior’ 
Britisher, and the district of Barisal was considered to be so sacrilegious in 
this respect that the term ‘ Barisal Stare’ passed current as meaning veritable 
penal offence with a section of the Anglo-Indian Press! But fortunately, British 
‘prestige’ did not run amok here in India, as it does in some of the Colonies 
to-day, and these ‘stares’ passed off without any other castigation than the 
chaffing resentment of a prestige-ridden section of the Anglo-Indian Press. 
But they in the Colonies, e.g., in South Africa and Hast Africa, have queer 
notions of the white man’s superiority and often make an exhibition of these 
by shooting black men to death whenever a pretext occurs, sound or unsound. 
The root of this evil lies mainly in the looseness with which the Colonial 
Governments deal with such cases. Fortunately the better mind seems to 
turn back to this question of the relations between the coloured and white 
races in the dominions of the British Empire. The Imperial Government 
themselves have opportunely turned their attention to this question and as a 
result; we have their action in the Cole Case.” 


17. Tt willbe no wond * - om —— whites tag gh sh of ed 
arene world have been according to the blacks during. the 
gan Mitra (28), 21st. ast several decades proves to be a sure sign of their 
as ‘decline. The cruelty that is being practised in 
America towards Negroes for real or supposed assaults on white women is 
strong evidence of the high-handedness of the whites. Without any lawful 
inguiry into the truth or otherwise of the alleged offence, no sooner do they 
receive any vague information of such an‘attack than they congregate 


together, trace out the alleged offender and either burn him alive or attack 


other blacks and murder them. Butin Hast Africa a black manis shot down 
even for cattle-lifting! A noteworthy instance of the kind has just come to 
light. The Honourable G. Cole, thc man who murdered a Basai tribesman 
for cattle-lifting, has now been ordered to be deported from that part of the 
country by the Governor of Hast Africa. This cannot be called complete 
justice in the case of a man who has unnecessarily shed the blood of a black. 


18. The Kesari mentions the Carter, Lewis and Cole cases of outrages 
on Negroes and natives in America and Africa and 
Kesari (109), 19th remarks:—The whites who behave thus in defiance 
Sept. of law, civilisation and religion are not only not 
punished but are on the contrary commended and sup- 
ported. The Imperial Government is doing something to put a stop to brutal 
outrages, but it is regrettable that it cannot do much in the matter. Those 
who desire that brotherly feelings should prevail among all racés in the world 
should discuss why the whites take the law into their own hands and become 
so brutal, where non-whites are concerned. It cannot be argued that an 
intense desire to defend chastity is at the root of all such outrages. Because 
if a white man commits adultery with a white woman, there is no lynching in 
his case and in many cases only damages are awarded against him. Racial 
hatred and not a desire to make the ties of chastity strong lies at the 
root of these outrages. One might naturally be intensely provoked when 
woman is concerned, but if people are going to be lynched simply because some 
cattle were stolen or the offender took liberties with women, no one who 
cares in the least for humanity would defend the action. We are glad to 
note that Mr. Harcourt has noticed the failure of trial by jury and that’ he 
has taken independent measures to stop the evil. Huropeans and Natives 
are living side by side in our country and occasionally commit offences 
against one another. It is satisfactory that nobody resorts to lynch law 
in our country. EKven our Government cannot maintain that trial by 
jury is successful in India when cases crop up between Kuropeans and 
Natives. When will the statesmen realise that trial by jury has failed in 
such cases in India as well as in Africa? ‘The cases of Cowen and Gama are 
recent examples. Such cases should be decided by a special tribunal of three 
or four Judges. If Government have not the power to deport a man even 
when he is acquitted by the law courts owing to the failure of the jury system, 
Government had better take that power. Unless something on the lines 
sugcestedabove is done, offences by HKuropeans against Natives, injustice through 
trial by jury and the consequent discontent will not be put a stop to. 


19. The Sdnj Vartamdx protests against the measures recently adopted 
ee by the Transvaal authorities prohibiting the white 
Later in Honk hae land-owners from letting their property to Indians 
18th Sept. ANS Fon yesidential purposes and regrets that while on the 
: one hand the grievances of the Indians were said to 
be satisfactorily redressed, provisions of an obnoxious law should have been 
enforced to the detriment of the Indian settlers. The paper remarks that as 
the attitude of the Government of India in the matter of indentured labour 
for Natal has not produced the desired effect upon the Government in the 
Transvaal, it is high time for them to use all their influence with a view to 
settling once for all the disputes of the Indians with the Transvaal. So long, 
it concludes, as the hardships of the Indians are not ended the people of this 
country will not regard themselves as forming part of the British Empire. 
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‘last Weekly Report. 


oh The public are grateful to Government for the ovilers reducing the 
_ railway freights for the carriage of fodder to famine- 
Shortage of fodder in affected areas. We would, however, suggest that they 
T Bombeg Bamdokde (68) should go a step further and open shops in these 
28rd Sept. . rg areas, from which the rayats may draw their supply 
of fodder. This is necessary because the ordinary 
trader can never supply them at very cheap rates inasmuch as he is not 
actuated, like Government, with a desire to save the cattle, but looks mainly 
to his pocket. Another point to be remembered is that the fodder sent 
to famine areas'should first of all be so distributed as to save useful and 
working cattle, and that rich people should not be allowed to corner large 
uantities of it. It appears that many strong and useful cattle are being sent to 
Pinjrapols meant for disabled cattle. Mixed committees of officials and 
non-officials should, therefore, be formed to take over these from the Pinjrapols, 
so that a goodly number of them might be saved. It is as much to the 
interests of the public as of the agriculturists that these be saved. We 
would also suggest to Government to open up relief works as soon as 
possible. 


22. “The fears entertained in connection with the abolition of the exa- 
mination held by the Bombay High Court for District 
Comments on the aboli- Pjeaders have at last proved to be true, forit has been 


tion of -the District gnnounced in the official Gazette of the Bombay 
ee ee, Government that the forthcoming examination to b 
Praja Bandku (84), 17th 5 ZN O be 


Sept., Eng. cols. held in February 1912 will be the last and that there- 


after no such examination will be held... ....... This’ 


decision we must say has come as a surprise upon those concerned, and their 
minds are naturally much exercised in consequence of if........... Now even if 
we grant that the time has arrived for taking a measure of a restrictive 
character such as this, although opinion does not seem to be unanimous on 
this point and besides the well-known theory of the survival of the fittest holds 
good with regard to that profession as in most others, there is not the slightest 
doubt that the announcement is quite abrupt, and the decision cannot but act 
as a hardship particularly in the case of those who have commenced their 
study either last year or this year. It is, therefore, necessary that the High 
Court should reconsider the question in the interests of the large number of 


students. Even if the authorities do not see their way to cancel the Resolution - 


and continue to hold the examination for Distrist Pleaders as heretofore, 
they ought at least to modify it in one respect, and that is that the 
examination should be held till the year 1915, so that no one will have 
any reasonable grounds for complaint on the score of the shortness of 
the notice.’ 


28. There would not have been much reason for an outcry if the 
Guard? Mitra (25) notification abolishing the District Pleaders’ 
V7th Sept ~ --* Kxamination had given more time to the candidates 
preparing for it. The petition presented by the 
students to the High Court shows that their case deserves sympathetic 
consideration. They must have already spent large sums on law _ books 
required for their study, never dreaming that the examination was to be 
abolished. We hope the High Court will take all these facts into consideration 
pee give then, more time * 
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(24, A great commotion had been caused in Hast Khandesh ‘by the: 
judgment of the District Judge, Mr. Dikshit, on the, 


Comments on the application for probate by the trustees of the late, 


Bombay High Court's §aihdrim P. Shet whereby the application: was. 
decision in a probate case 


' rejected on the ground that the will produced was a: 

a Paink forged one. The sétting aside of the judgment of the 
(111), 18th Sept. District Judge by the Honourable Justices Chanda- 
varkar and Russell in appeal has come as a soothing 

balm to the publié of the district. Their Lordships in the course of their 
decision have passed severe strictures on the conduct of Mr. Simcox, the 
District Magistrate, in the case. They remark that his zeal outran his 
discretion when he ordered the prosecution of the trustees while the applica- 
tion for probate was yet pending. The unnecessary detention of some of 
them in Police custody until they were liberated under the High Court’s orders 
affords a strong argument for the separation of judicial and executive 


functicns. We ‘hope the strictures passed by the High Court will have a 


salutary effect on the overzealous executive officers of Government. The 
public is glad that the cause of justice has been upheld by the High Court. 


29. While commenting on the Poona Police Torture case recently tried 
by the Sessions Judge of Poona the Praja Bandhu 
Comments on the deci- attributes the temptation in the way of the Police, 
sion 1n the Bhagdi (Poona) +9 extort confessions and to torture persons to 
gs forture case. that end, to the system of promotion as at present 
raja Bandhu (34), 17th mae é; , 
Sept.; Kalpatarw (107), obtaining in the service. It further disapproves 
17th Sept. of the practice of laying great stress on the number 
of cases detected and the convictions obtained by 
the Police during any official year, and remarks that a closer supervision of 
the subordinates on the part of the Inspectors would relieve the people of the 
terror of the Police. It concludes that as such instances of torture are being 
brought to light in every province special measures should be adopted to do. 
away with this evil. [The Kalpataru says :—The conviction of Sub-Inspector 
Patole reflects credit on Mr. Rogers, Mr. Roper and the Government of 
Bombay to all of whom we tender our hearty congratulations. ‘I'he case 
clearly throws a lurid light on the evil deeds of the Police. In our opinion 
the importance given to the confessions of accused persons in judicial trials 
is mainly responsible for the over-enthusiasm shown by Police subordinates in 
extorting confessions in such a brutal manner. | 


*26. “In June last Mr. Morrell, M. P., asxed the Under Secretary of 

| State for India, whether the Indian press was at 
Why the recent Poona liberty to publish a full report of judicial proceedings 
Police Torture case was in cases of alleged offences on the part of the Police, 
a ay by the oy whether under the new Press Act, or under any 
akrdtia (11), 24th Other recent legislation, the executive Government 
Sept. in any of the provinces had warned or prohibited 
‘the editors of newspapers from publishing such 

reports. Mr. Montagu replied that no such prohibitory instructions had been 
issued and newspapers were at liberty to use their own discretion in giving 
reports of cases. Mr. Morrell seems to have b2en led to make the query, 
owing to the meagre reports about such cases which appear in the 
Anglo Indian Press. Mr. Montagu wanted the specific case which 
Mr. Morrell had in mind when asking the question. ‘The matter 
dropped there and we have not heard anything further about it. But 
here is a case which might be a subject of enquiry. This time it is 
not an independent newspaper but a subsidised vernacular organ of the 
Bombay Government, viz., the Jagad Vritt, which has attained a notoriety 
owing to its recent vile attack on the Brahmin community. ‘The well-known 


Poona Police Torture case in which a Police Sub-Inspector was convicted of 


charges of fabricating false evidence and torturing a suspect, attracted very. 
wide notice in the leading papers of almost all the provinces. But in the 
Jagad Vritt no mention of it appears, not even the news of the conviction! 
The Jagad Vritt is a subsidised organ, and well might the people ask whethe od 
in this significant omission it, used its. own discretion or. had | “receiv 
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3 from Govern sent | Phe latter alternative is® inthinkablé, but 
the Jagad Vritt’s silence, at any rate, proves that subsidised news- 


sisted sie bt ‘very deefal for any purpose. We are absolutely cerjain that 


Jagad Vritt’s silence is not at all inspired. For it was the Bombay 
| romient that vigorously and hotly pursued the quest over the localisation of 


th e resp neibility for the death by Police torture-in this case. But evidently 


this subsidised’ paper cares more for the Police than even Government them- 
selves do! Well was it said that the camp follower sometimes exhibits a 
more morbid partisanship than the General himself.” 


27. The Lingayats made preparations to celebrate the cross-palanquin 
ip ares in connection with the Hiss: of gi oy 

i of (Chitraldoorg. (Mysore) to Bagalkot (Bijapur 
Lingdyate i Mg Lined. The local Police Inspector, Mr. Pagnis, reported to 
yats at Bagalkot (Bijapur). the District Magistrate that the procession should 
Loka Bandhu (87), 17th be stopped or that an adequate Police force should be 
Sept.; *Dnydn Prakdsh despatched to Bagalkot, and the District Magistrate 
(40), 24th Sept.; “Kesar prohibited the procession. ‘Later on, however, he per- 
(109), 26th Sept. mitted the wealthy Lingayats of Bagalkot to hold 
it on receiving an application from them. About 

10,000 people had gathered at Bagalkot for the procession. The Lingayats 
began to hurl stones from the heaps collected at different places. Fiiteen to 
twenty people have been seriously hurt and are lying in the hospital. The 
Lingayats were quite preponderant in number and they hurled volleys of stones. 
None of them have been hurt. One of the injured is Mr. Datar, a local promi- 
nent pleader. On hearing that he was injured, his clerk was incensed and. he 
rushed into the palanguin and thrashed the Swami. The Lingayats thereupon 
set upon him and severely beat him and left him for dead. He is lying 
in a dying condition in the hospital. Police inquiry is proceeding. A few 
days ago a similar disturbance occurred at Yadvad (Belgaum) in connection 
with the cross-palanquin procession. The District authorities should not have 
permitted the procession. We learn that the cross-palanquin procession had 
been prohibited days agc. How was if then that it was again allowed? The 
Mysore Durbar has prohibited it. It lies with the rulers to see that educated 
classes do not fight with each other regarding such trifling matters. No such 
deplorable things will occur, if permission is not granted for these processions. 
[A Sholapur correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh denying altogether 
the statements made by a correspondent in the Kesarz regarding the Bagalkot 
riot (vide paragraph No. 28 of Weekly Report No. 37 of 1911). The Kesari 
writes with reference to this letter :—We wired to a respectable gentleman of 
Bijapur to make full inquiries and let us have reliable information. He wired 
in reply that the Lingayats did tommit a riot. in connection with the cross 
palanquin at Bagalkot (Bijdpur) and beat severely many Brahmins and that 
two have been grievously injured. ] 


28. A correspondent writes to the Karndtak Vritt:—‘A serious riot 

ot r. om occurred at Bagalkot (Bijapur) on the 12th instant. 
inset rT We) Wh, riot was between the Lingayat and Brahmin com- 
munities. The Mysore Durbar have fully considered 

the cross-palanquin question and decided that the honour belongs only to the 
Shankaracharya of Sringeri and to no other Smarta, Vaishnav or Lingayat 
Swami. ‘They have issued two resolutions on the subject and before they. 
could take security from the predecessor of the present Lingdyat Swami of 
Chitraldoorg, Mysore, that he would obey the orders, he died. His successor 
left Mysore for a tour in other Provinces. He began to attempt to create a 
right for himself denied to him by his own Government. He lost all the: 
sympathy of Brahmins in connection with the Vydsantol. The riot at 
Bagalkot was over the cross-palanquin question. It was prohibited in a 


Police report at first and afterwards allowed. But it was again prohibited 


and the Lingdyats celebrated the procession, disregarding the orders of the 
District Magistrate. Mr. Gururaéo Datar went to show the Lingayats the 
prohibitory orders, but he was severely beaten. Mr. Anand Naik Dabade 
was grievously assaulted. His hand was speared gnd his eye and nose have 
been disfigured. The procession was taken on purpose through Venkatpeth ‘ol 
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Brahmin quarter)... About 10,000. Lingdyats from outside had come. fo 
Bagalkot.: : Mob. rule prevailed, Countless stones were hurled with slings. 
Mr. Shamréo Mangalvodhekar was stoned. Rémrdo, clerk of Mr. Datar, was 
beaten almost to death. Women and children were injured. The procession 
was somehow concluded. No other officer but the Mamlatdar was at the station 
when the riot took place. It is not proper for the Swami to bea tool in the 
hands of his disciples. Mr. Revan Shiddappa Kittur, the local Mamlatdar, 
should not have fallen a prey to religious prejudice. As.soon as there was an 
apprehension of a riot, he should have prohibited tke procession. He com- 
mitted a grave error in not prohibiting it though there was bloodshed and 
though stones were being hurled on ail sides. He stood aside at the time of 
difficulty and was guilty of a dereliction of duty. I hope the Lingayat Swami 
will control his disciples.’ [The paper remarks :—It appears from an account 
published elsewhere that there was a serious fracas between Lingayats and 
Brahmins and that Brahmins have been seriously beaten. Such riots and 
disturbances are of no use to the communities concerned. Government have 
passed certain laws and regulations regarding the preservation of the public 
‘peace and it is necessary for both the communities to obey them. The 
Mysore Durbar have passed strict orders that the Lingayat Swami concerned 
in the Bagalkot disturbance should not possess the insignia of cross-palanquin 
and Panch Kalas. He should try to get these honours from the Mysore 
Durbar and then start on his tour. The Collector of Bellary also has pro- 
hibited his procession. | 


29. the Dharwar fhe relates tne main incidents of the Bagalkot riot 
with Brahmins and 
Dharwar YVritt (100), iis ab nia law and vidas the Lingayats held 
21st Sept. the procession resorting to lathis and_ stones. 
Innocent women and children were assaulted in 
‘this riot. Many houses were raided and inmates beaten. We have received 
many letters from Bagalkot stating that the town was the seat of misrule and 
lawlessness and that it reminded people of the Mogldi days. Brahmins need 
not attach much importance to the cross-palanquin question, but because they 
objected to it, Lingayats were not justified in committing a riot. Brahmins 
legally obstructed the procession aud law courts were open to Lingayats as 
well. It was the business of Lingayat leaders to appeal to Government and 
get their final orders. Ii they had been alive to their duties, these deplorable 
scenes would not have been enacted. Lingdyat leaders acted in the most 
reprehensible manner, Inasmuch.as they did not keep their followers in check 
and allowed them to create disturbances. What did the communities 
gain by the disturbance? MRacial hatred only has deepened. ‘T'he leaders 
of both the communities should take such steps as may be necessary to nip 
the evil in the bud. 


30. Though specious descriptions may be published that the festival in 
| _ the name of Ganpati was duly celebrated with 
The recent Ganpati eclat,it can be safely laid down that the mela 
festival at Poona. nuisance has been considerably curtailed. Melas 
Subodh Patrika ead are gone, and in Bombay lect ! 
17th Sept. g y iectures were almost 
stopped; but in Poona, lectures before the public 
Ganpati were in full swing. Mr. N. C. Kelkar exhibited his religious 
enthusiasm by abusing coarsely the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. ‘These festivals 
“are utilised by the promoters for running down their opponents and it is 
urgently necessary for Government to issue orders that only religious lectures 
should be delivered during the festival. What has Ganpati to do with Gokhale ? 


31. As the Nagpur authorities have not allowed the Officiating priest to 
ae ner a ee enter the Ganpati pandal, the Ganpati has not been 
Ni - anEn ieee worshipped and the ceremony of immersion also has 

cee (109), 19th Sept. ~not taken place. The same state of things will 
: probably ‘continue for two months more. No sense 
can be made’ out of the order’of the D. C. unless we take for granted: that 
‘Tilak’s photo and the letters Bande Mdtaram are filled. with the electricity of 
unrest and that the Brahmin who goes into the pandal will be atteoted ‘with 
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hat he wif ‘bet fire to India. ‘The bureaacrats: who consider the 
ablic Opinion to be # religious'act have to strain the words. of 
aw, writing their in nterpretation solemnlyon paper. The Nagpur Magistrate 
lias abused the provisions of section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. If 

ft west tay for the prevention of an apprehended riot or disturbance. Was 
+ Hab going to bea riot by the exhibition of Tilak’s photo and the board of 
Bands Mdtaram? Or were the Moderates and Extremists going to fight with 
each other? Last year Tilak’s photo was not objected to, but the authorities 
disfavoured the exhibition of Shivdji’s photo. This year, Shivaji’s photo is 
allowed, but Tilak’s photo is objected to. Nothing can be said of certain 
about the conduct and motives of bureaucrats. But this much may be 
affirmed that the law has been openly violated in this connection. 
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*32. ‘In his report on the Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory, Colonel 
Bannerman is constrained to admit that anti- plague 

Comments on Colonel inoculation is not growing in popularity with the 
Bapnerman's remarks masses. As an antidote against plague, its efficacy 


about the unpopularity of jg no longer now disputed by the educated classes. 


wndst Goftie (35), 24th They recognize that if there is any preventive measure 


Sept., Eng. cols. against the fell disease it is that remedy which Dr. 
Haffkine has laid at the disposal of the medical world. 

During the virulent onsets of the earlier plague epidemic the literate and the 
illiterate took readily to inoculation. But the scare has now died out 

and it is characteristic to note that the uneducated classes are now mostly 

those who offer themselves for inoculation. ‘he reason is not far to seek. 

The illiterate people are the poor people and they are more susceptible 

to attacks of plague than those who belong to a higher social grade. 

The prophylactic is more popular with them than the educated classes for 

the reason that they do not trouble themselves with questions 9s to the why 
| and wherefore of inoculation. Theirs is a case of implicit confidence in the 
: counsel of those in whose superior wisdom they have faith. ‘The Empress 
Mills, Nagpur, is publishing yearly reports of inoculations performed on the 

labouring staff. A large number of the workmen yielding to persuasion 

voluntarily subject themselves to inoculation and the tetal number thus 

inoculated is already very large. The educated class on the other hand 

have stood aloof, though they were the first to take the lead when the 

discovery was first made by Dr. Haffkine. Colonel Bannerman proceeds to 

ae inquire into the cause of this apathy and attributes it to fallacious notions 
prevailing as regards the nature and effects of inoculation. ‘his being the 

case it is pertinent to inquire what measures would help to undo the 

f | notions which have seized the popular imagination. We have often fur- 
1 | nished a reply to this query in our suggestion that materials should be collected 
and published broad-cast tc banish the suspicion that inoculation is fraught 
with injurious after-effects. A belief,for example, 1s rampant in the Parsi 
community that inoculation gives rise to skin affections, notably leucoderma. 
Rightly or wrongly this idea has been so widely circulated and deeply im- 
planted that the measure has come to be discredited, The Parsis were in the. 
van of other communities in the support which they gave to inoculation, but 
their suspicions, deriving colour from a number of cases in which inoculated 
persons were affected with leucoderma, contributed to the subsequent 
unpopularity of the measure. We put these facts as we know them without 
dogmwiatising one way or another, under the hope that they might reach the 
notice of those who have made it their care to make inoculation a popular 


| remedy.” 

Ps 33. ‘The Surgeon- General with the Government of Bombay has passed 
4 } some trenchant remarks in submitting the report of 
ie 0th Bepe Prakdsh (40), the Bacteriological Laboratory for the year 1910 on 


pag the ignorance of Government officials as regards 
] inoculation and their apathy towards it. We endorse the suggestion put 
forward by the Surgeon-General for instructing Government officials in the 
paahnigne of inoculation and*would beg to suggest that a demonstration 
a ld be held for them in the Parel Laboratory as WAS done in the cas2 + of 

newspaper editors some yéars back. 


Ps en 


be annually issued by 


ai 


34, The Dnydn Prakdsh in quoting facts and figures showing the protec- 
_ "tive effect of plague inoculations amongst the men. of 
Suggestionthatapamph- the Health Department of the Karachi Municipality 
let showing the protective guocests that if Government issue annually a small 
snswandlrs ohana iq. Pamphlet giving in consolidated form information 
a consolidated form shou'd egarding the incidence of cases-and deaths amongst 


Government. the inoculated and uninoculated at places where 
 Dnydn ‘Prakash (40), inoculation has been resorted to, it will goa great 
17th Sept. way to remove the prejudice of the people regarding 


inoculation and induce them to betake to it more 
readily than at present. 


85. The Belgaum Samdchdr writes that the Government’s proposal to 
remove the granaries in the town to a distance from 
Proposed plague mea- Belgaum with a view to prevent rats from spreading 
og a heck har (91) plague infection amongst the people will be too 
Sth es ase ’ expensive and will cause much inconvenience to the 
| people. It declares a regular campaign against rats, 
which has been alréady found to be partially successful against the spread 
of plague, will be more welcome than the proposal for rat-proof granaries 
outside the town, and suggests that the rat campaign should be more vigorously 
directed to those parts of the town wkere rats are reported to be dying. It 
complains that plague patients from outside are coming into the town and 
being without supervision of any kind are spreading infection on all sides. It, 
therefore, requests the Municipality to frame certain rules on the model of 
those recently passed by the Poona Municipality for the segregation of plague 
cases. 


*36. “There is another department—and this time not a private one like 
_ the W. I. T. Club, but a State department—we 
Criticism of the Abkérl mean the Abkari traftic, where the eye of the Govern- 
policy of Government. — ment is required to be infinitely more watchful in 
g Mahrdtta (tl), 24th the interests of public morals. The spread of drink 
ept. ta . . 
is more ruinous to society than the vice of gamb- 
ling. Gambling may ruin a mai’s fortune alone, but drink—that dire new 
plague—not only ruins a man’s fortune but his character, his intellect, his 
energy.; ib saps the very foundations of manhood in him. It demoralises him, 
and, as has been just again borne out by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
increases the criminal propensities. It has been proved to be a prolific 
source of lunacy. Alcoholism, unlike gambling, is not a curse for 4a 
life-time alone but has been known to perpetuate its demoniac traits from 
life to life, like other hereditary diseases. It has been condemned by 
almost all the existing religions of India and is entirely opposed to the 
traditions Of the people. And yet howreluctant are the authorities to effect a 
real reduction in liquor-consumption! We are told that Government are 
only anxious in all their Abkari measures to check the spread of this evil 
among people. But what are the rasults of their action? In the last thirty- 
five years the revenue from liquor has risen nearly four times, during the 
last fifteen years alone the proportion of this revenue to the total revenue of 
India has nearly doubled! The Bombay Government are quite ready to 
curtail the number of racing-days from 42 as now to 30 in all. But what a 
hard fight for the Temperance men it was to induce the Government to 
introduce short-hours, a reduction by an hour or two in the drinking-hours 
for liquor-shops which were hitherto open without even a break or respite 
from early morn to late in the evening, say for sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four of the day and night! And yet we are not sure whether these 
short hours obtain through all places in the Bombay Presidency. Govern- 
ment, in the matter of race-course betting, want to completely abolish the 
book-makers who show the way and instruct ignorant men tv gamble on 
the Turf, an the bucket-shops which do the thing outside the Turf ; they would. 
not give these wheedlers any more lease of life and would make short shrift with 
them. But, just see, how slow and guarded is the process of reducing liquor- 
shops in the Presidency! Are not liquor-shops more dangerous than the bookies 
and bucket-shops? Ths Bombay Government do not mind injuring-the vested 
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Glut, int taking steps. to ‘dooare t the interests of public. mora- 
tthe nice: way. in. which their own vested interests—those 


Sia cae being sacrificed to } public moreliay, The liquor revenue 


jn 1874: was "ELGOL 000 D while i in 1909 it was £6,717,00)! . Mind you, Govern- 


| “taent do not want revenue, they are not greedy for it, they are most anxious 
#0 check the growth of liquor consumption, and they have been trying to do 


it all these years. And yet the revenue grows from year to year and they 
absorb it all! If Government would suppress this liquor-trade, could’ they 
not do it, are they so powerless to do it?. The Sarkar could sacrifice, and. 


that too with pride, their revenue to free the foreigner . Chinese from the 


opium habit. Could they not make a similar sacrifice to free their own 
Indian subjects from the drink evil, which they themselves have baen directly 
or indirectly instrumental in spreading to its present dimensions? If Gov- 

ernment are so anxious to free the people from the vice of gambling on the 
race-course, could they, with a clear conscience, stand aloof when the very 
manhood of the Indian people is being meres by this demon of drink ?” 


*37. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta :—‘“ Govern- 
ment can quite legitimately demand that any criticism 

Complaint about the of their measures should be well-informed and soundly 
refusal of the Collector of based on facts. But every right carries with it its 
pores ty — corresponding obligation and Government are bound 
BBB in duty to supply the information asked for by their 


Temperance Association. ~ ... 
Mahrétta (11), 24th critics for the purposes of bond fide representation. 


Sept. Now we must cordially acknowledge the fact that 


through their reports supplied to the Kditor’s Table 


and specially through the agency of the press notes, Government. are already 


spreading an amount of information and enlightenment among the public. 


But obviously that is not quite enough....... ee ys information which is 


contained in the reports and press notes can never be exhaustive. More- 
over it ‘is compiled more for the convenience of Government and is seldom 
free from official bias in the manner of presentment. For these reasons the 


reports and press notes may always leave something to be desired from. the 


point of view of the student or the critic. And though Government are not 
expected to make an omniscient anticipation of any possible query that may 


occur to any possible student of the administration, still a special. prayer. sent 
for more light and enlightenment certainly deserves to be met with a special 
dispensation in the matter. If Government’s invitation of well-informed 


criticism 1s not mere pretension or bluff, then they should never be found to 
be dodging honest inquiry and grudging a fair measure of information even 


.to their critics.. And the contention would only gain strength where the 


information asked for is almost an exclusive possession of Government. But 


afraid as it were of too much light falling on the administration, Government 


very often take care to put on small-bore diaphragms to the lens, if they do 


not altogether shut up and pocket the camera. ‘Lhis phenomenon is not 
-unoften observable even in the Legislative Council where the reply is very 


familiar in the terms of the formula, that Government do not think that any 


public purpose will be served by making an inquiry, or that Government 
regard the labour involved in making any compilation to meet the inquiry as 
, out of proportion to the public good it may serve. It is no wonder, therefore, 
if special requests, made to individual officers for information and enlighten- 


Ment, are sometimes very unceremoniously rejected. I would like to 
emphasise the point by an illustration, and the illustration will be found in 
. the following correspondence between the Poona Temperance Association 
.and. the Poona Collector :—Messrs. L. R. Gokhale, N. C. Kelkar and Tom 
. Dobson, Secretaries of the Association, wrote to the Collector of Poona, on 
. the 22nd July 1911, as follows :—‘ We are instructed by the Poona Temper- 
-ance Association to beg of you to kindly give us information regarding the 
_ liquor-shops in the Poona District. We desire to know in ‘respect to each 
shop for each year.since,1903 ‘a) the name of the license-holder, (b) the 


mee” smponn of the: license fee paid. by him, (c) the consumption in. gallons for the 
year, In order,to facilitate the. ‘giving of this information we have prepared 


les which we forward to your office herewith. We shall be greatly 
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aabliged:if you willikindly axrange 40 send us this information, The reply - 

of the. Collegtor; .No..A--J131 of 1911, dated Jet August 1911, runs. as 

‘follows :—' With reference to your Jetier dated the :22nd ultimo I haye the 

honour to. state: that.after a carefal consideration of your request I-haye .come 

-to the conclusion that the Jabour involved in compiling the statistics called. 

for by you:would ‘be out of all proportion to any good result likely to be 

achieved thereby, and I hesitate to impose this additional burden on my 

office staff which is already severely. strained in endeavouring to keep its 

work up-to-date. I may mention that for several years past, your representa- 

tives have, so far as I am sure, been present by special invitations at the 

annua) liquor-license sales.and have had just as good opportunities of record- 

ing any information which might be deemed useful for reference in connection 

therewith, as have been enjoyed by my office staff. In the circumstances, , 
though I have no wish to withhold any information in the above connection 
from your Association, I regret that I do not see my way towards complying 
with your request. The schedules forwarded by you are returned.’ Now 
nothing can be more transparent than the unwillingness of the Poona 
Collector to supply the information asked for. The allegation about the 
additional burden upon the overworked staff is, I em constrained to say, a 
mere pretext for the refusal, and for this reason I cannot attach much 
importance to the assurance given by the Collector in the concluding para- | 
graph of his letter that he does not wish to withhold any information from - 
the Association. It is a mere common-place of courtesy which the Collector | | 
perhaps generously thinks is due to the Association. But the velvet glove i 
cannot prevent the iron hand being felt. The reasoning in the Collector’s ml 
letter is fallacious. ‘lhe information asked for covers a period of nine years. 
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) 
and goes back to 1903. ihe Collector says that the Association has for | 
several years past been invited to send representatives to attend the auction ri 

sales. But he knows very well that the Poona Temperance Association first ie 
came into existence only in 1908 and that the first such invitation to the | 1 3 
Association was given in 1909. How then, could any one present at the i 
auction sales in 1909 record the information for previous years? But that is i) 
not all. The way in which the auction sales are carried on hardly enables 
any one to carefully or correctly record all the information given out. One i 
can hardly follow what is going on at the auction sales. There is such noise 
and bustle there ; and the figures and names pronounced are almost inaudible. 
I do not’ know that the representatives of the Association invited to attend 
are given a copy of a written statement used at the auction for the informa- so 
tion of the bidders. The bidders know the figures and names already. They | ae 
come prepared for the auction. The Association representatives are at a i 
disadvantage, but cannot be expected to interrupt the work of the auction in i? 
order that they may hear better or record their information. As for the i 
_ labour involved in filling the tables, I venture fo estimate that the work may 
be done by one office hand in, say, four hours, or a day at the most. Further 
if the office were so hard pressed for time, the Collector might have offered 
to give the necessary facilities and called upon the Association to send its ee 
own accredited agent to take down the information. ‘The information in | ae 
question is certainly not of a private character.” | 


388. Under the heading “ liatrenchment, a Farce,” the Sind Journal . - 
writes :— When Mr. Gokhale obtained from Gov- Ri 

_ Alleged unreasonable- ernment a solemn pledge to retrench the over-grown 1 
ness of proposed retrench- public expenditure, we sounded a note of warning 


mone the Postal Depart- that attempts would be made to apply the shears in 


; a& wrong way and in wrong places, and urged a great 
= hide BEL TRE watchfulness on the part of Mr. Gokhale aid his 
compatriots to the end that reduction of expenditur ; 

might be rightly effected. Several things have happened which confirm our 

_ misgivings, but none so striking as that which an apparently well-informed 
correspondent of the 7’riJune has brought forward in regard to the retrench- 
ment proposals likely to go up to Government from the Post Office. authorities 
of India. Perhaps in no other important branch of the public service has 
the expenditure gone up so abnormally and so rapidly as in the Post. Office ; 

con 1101—8 : ; 
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on: ‘of ys i public to considerable inconvenience. - Within 
ars ‘the revenue edt ‘the Post Office has increased by 16 per cent., 


But the nditure has. gone up by: 81° per cent. The main cause of this 
sonia isa disproportionate increase of the highly paid staff. The work has 
“increased by 11° or -at the most 15 per cent., but the supervising agency 
‘ has increaséd by nearly 23 per cent. -It is here then that the shears should 
“be boldly applied; but as highly paid officials have a potent voice in the 
matter it is not to be expected that they will recommend reduction in their 
~ Own salaries or even in their numerical strength. It is in contemplation, 
therefore, to reduce the number of post office runners and of lines of postal 
service, also to deprive some mofussil places of their daily service and give 
them an ‘alternate service instead! Is it not a farce? Can any reasonable 
- man approve of such retrograde measures? We may be sure the matter will 
~eome up before the Supreme Legislative Council very soon.” 
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39. “Weare led to write once again on this Department as we notice 
that considerable discontent prevails among the 
‘ Qialeat adiidtieile ths dantain Indian employés of the Department.......... This 
Saitidiens t oh e Customs ‘me we would draw the attention of the Commis- 
Department in Sind. sioner in Sind to two other Branches of this Depart- 
Pheniz (13),13th Sept. ment, viz., Statistical and Appraising. We are told 
| that in the Statistical Branch, where intricate 
calculation work is involved, only Indians—we mean Hindus and Muham- 
-madans—have been put. In the Appraising Branch where the work is light 
_and promotions rapid, the majority of the hands, nearly 10, are Goans, most 
of whom are not qualified. The promotions in the Statistical Department 
are few and far between. This has given rise to sulleu discontent among 
Indian servants of the Department. We are informed that promotions are 
not made on a fixed principle. Whenever the question of promotion arises 
in these two Branches, the Goan hands, in the majority of cases, supersede 
the Indians. There are Indian servants in the Statistical Branch who have 
10 to 15 years’ service and yet get 40 to 50 rupees as salary ; whereas the 
Goan hands with less service get Rs, 100. and over as their salary. Is this 
not anomalous and improper? Will the Commissioner in Sind find out the 
reason why this state of affairs exists in these two branches of H. M.’s 
Customs Department? We would also urge our Honourable members to take 
this matter up in the Bombay. Legislative Council.” 


40. “The ill-paid Civil. Sub-Assistant Surgeons of the Bombay Presi- 
dency are groaning under a real grievance which 
Grievances of Civil needs to be brought prominently before the Bombay 
: talk segge gg’ tery Government by a modern Samaritan, say Sir 
ay my ~*~ Pherozeshah Mehta of Bombay or Mr. Harchandrai 
Phaniz (13), 20th Sept. Vishindds of Karachi. The gruesome tale of these 
hapless Hospital Assistants (now dignified by the 
sobriquet of Civil Sub-Assistant Surgeons) may briefly be told. The Govern- 
ment of India, in their Resolution No. 5170, dated 5th October 1909, 
sanctioned the improved pay and prospects of Civil Sub-Assistant Surgeons. 
The increase of pay as per this Resolution was given effect to in Bengal from 
Ist July 1910, in Madras from Ist Apri] 1910, in the Punjab from ‘Ist July 
1910. and in the Central Provinces from 1st April 1910; while in the 
- Bombay Presidency effect has not yet been given to the aforesaid Resolution. 
In order to rouse the Bombay Government from its masterly inactivity in 
. this direction, the Honourable Rao Bahadur S. K. Rodda put an interpella- 
‘ tion at the Legislative Ccuncil meeting held in Bombay on 26th January 
/1911........... The Government reply was: ‘The subject is at present undar 
- active consideration and orders will be issued as soon as possible.’ The matters 
..to-day stand as they were in June last. It may be pointed out that there are 
- over 400 Sub-Assistant Surgeons in the Bombay Presidency. It is to be 
*boped that Government will do the bare justice to these ill-paid Hospital 
Assistants by'at once giving retrospective effect to the Resolution of the 
< Government of India.”’ ues 


Ailegea- injustice to 
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41. Referring to 


Comments on the Press 
Note fixing the maximum 
number of students to be 
admitted to secondary 
Schools. — | 

Dnyan Prakash (A0), 
21st Sept. 


31 


; Edueation. babrisd corsa ses be 


the Goverhewant Press’ Note ‘tang the maximum 


number of students that will‘be admitted to Govern- 
ment schools in the Bombay Presidency, the Dnydn 
Prakdsh declares that the extent to which that maxi- 
mum is proposed for the Central and the Southern 
Divisions will not be: sufficient to satisfy the needs 
of secondary education. ‘The paper points out that 
as there are no efficient private schools in places 
outside Poona and Bombay, Government should still 


further raise the maximum number of students in the case of schools in 
such places, and should devote the increased: income from enhanced fees 
to making secondary education available to as large a number of students 


as possible. 


Legtslation. 


42. We have to congratulate Sir George Clarke on his taking up 


Necessity of removing 
the defects in the law re- 


the question of safeguarding the unwary public 
from the wiles of rascally agents and managers 
of Joint Stock Companies. We understand that the 


irae Joint Stock Com- Bombay Government have addressed various public 


ee ae bodies and asked them to point out the defects in 

Soc gata — the working of Joint Stock Companies and the 

means of safeguarding the public's money. We 

believe that the opinions thus called for and the public discussion of the 

question will be of great importance. The public have been crying for a 

change in the law regarding Joint Stock Companies since the frauds of the 

bubble companies of 1864-65, and if the Government of Sir George Clarke 

introduce the required changes, they will earn the blessings of numerous 
poor people. 


Railways. 


43.. “In another column we print the reply of the Government of India 

to the representations of the Indiaa railway men 

Comments on the reply on the subject of retiring gratuities, and the improve- 
of the Government of ment of the Provident Fund. The matter has been 
India to the representa- wnder consideration for a considerable time past, 


tions of railway employes : ; : 
on the subject of retiring several years having elapsed since it was first sent 


gratuities, etc. up for disposal. From time to time the representa- 
Railway Times (15), tions have been repeated, and have at last evoked 
16th Sept. the long-looked-for reply. That the subject should 


have been so long passed over is regrettable indeed, 

and the action of the Railway Board in this respect was certainly not 
- calculated to soothe the temper of the petitioners, or encourage their long- 
enduring and commendable prtienca.......... After this long delay i in replying 
to the representations of the men, the Railway Board now suddenly wake up 
and issue a hurried circular to the principal railway administrations in India 
on the subject in question. We should not be far wrong in saying—nay, we 
are certain—that this hurried response has been evoked by the notification 
of a mass meeting of G. I. P. men that was to have been held in Bombay 
on the 8th, and which was postponed to a later date if necessary, and likewise 
to the rumours of a strike during the Durbar—rumours which may or may 
not have a sound foundation for all we know. As our contemporary the 
Times of India correctly points out, ‘the question has been handled with 
a lack of wisdom’ by the Board. Such methods as these can result in no 
good. When railway employees address the Railway Board in connection 
with matters such as this, they expect the Board to deal fairly and squarely 
by,them, and not, as our contemporary says, ‘ to sit on grievances in the hope 
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i it will be a necessary and equitable addition to the hitherto inadequate 
i) provision made by the men for their old age, or for their families in the event 
il. of the death of the bread-winners. The conditional element introduced into 
:| the ruling, vz., that such grant will be ‘at the discretion’ of the Poard of 
Directors and the Railway Board, appears to have been viewed by the men 
with some misgiving. But this, we understand, is a mere formality of 
language, recurring in all such matters. Long service spells good and 
: - gatisfactory service, and must necessarily qualify for the gratuity in question. 
| _Here, however, we are reminded of one or two recent instances in which most 
| 


“exemplary service on the G. 1. P. Railway, e. g., that of Guard Sorabjee of 
Victoria Terminus, was not rewarded by the Company even with the small 
gratuity under the then existing rules. We certainly consider that a most 
unfair way of dealing with an old and tried servant who had spent a lifetime 
RC on the railway, and had, we believe, never even once absented himself from 
duty without leave, nor been guilty of any serious offence ; and especially in 
view of the fact that many HKuropean employees had received the gratuity. 
If we are going to have a repetition of such unfairness, then let us have a 
clearer ruling on the subject. One cannot understand why the gratuity has 
i} | been withheld from the officers of the railway. in the words of our 
4 contemporary, ‘ Is it because the Government will give way to those who may 
| adopt unpleasant methods of supporting their demands, whilst they turn a 
7 deaf ear to others on whose loyalty they can implicitly rely?’ This is a 
a _matter that the Government will do well to make clear. We do not see 
si | why the officers should not also receive the gratuity, and it would give 
: universal satisfaction to see the privilege, or rather the right, extended 
to them.” 
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*44, “ A question in the Viceroy’s Council put by the Honourable Mr. S. 
‘Sinha regarding third class carriages elicited a rather 

Grievances of third oxtraordinary reply. Sir T. R. Wynne said that 
_ class passengers on Indian QGovyernment are not prepared to admit (a choice 
aay 24th Sept. sample of the ‘official style’) that the third class 
Eng. cols. : ’ accommodation on the railways is inadequate; but 
he did admit that on some occasions goods wagons 

are used for passenger purposes, but said that it was not proposed to charge a 
lower fare by this kind of conveyance, because, so far from it being considered 
a hardship, it was a positive attraction to passengers. After repeated efforts 
+0 improve the third class carriage, this is what the railways have come to— 
that the people prefer goods trucks at the same price. On some railways we 
| believe there used to be a fourth class consisting of open trucks—a system of 
lL travelling which recommended itself because of its cheapness but which was 
abandoned as. dangerous when higher speeds were adopted. But evidently 
the railway companies have not educated their passengers up to a higher 
. standard of comfort than a closed wagon. Itis naturally the want of any 
accommodation at all that the third class passenger most strongly and most 
frequently objects to. Whatever the quality of this accommodation, he has 
the satisfaction, when he has once succeeded in boarding the train, that he 


;ds-travelling cheaper than he ceuld in any other country in the world.” 
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45. “In days when we hearse much about the growing estrangement 
between the ruling and the subject races in the land 
Protest against racial and the remedies for this estrangement, it is regret- 
distinctions on Indian table to notice the way in which things are managed 
ee Spectator (7), 0 Some of the railway systems. It is just possible 
- 9nd Sept. Loni ’ that. the higher authorities who administer the 
system may be unaware of what is being done by: 
their subordinates and we do not desire to fix the responsibility in any definite 
quarter high or low.......... Weare already familiar with the fact that on 
certain railway lines a special third class compartment is run for the exclusive 
use of Hurasians. One is naturally inclined to ask if this is the best way to 
promote good feelings between the two races. Itis one thing for travellers 
on a railway route to select their own surroundings and company; but it is a 
different thing fora railway company to emphasize class distinctions by 
reserving separate accommodation for a special class of travellers who do not 
pay a higher fare than the rest.” — 


46. A notice was issued some time back by the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
Company offering cheap tickets to first class pas- 

Comments on certain sengers from Bombay to Simla and some specified 
hot season concessions gtations during the summer season. We cannot 
granted . v9 a ae understand why the concession is granted to first 
OF Railway ae eas class passengers alone and a few specified stations. 
Gujardti (24), 17th Only. Do the rich first class passengers contribute 
Sept.; *Jain (148), 24th anything extra towards the construction and the 
Sept. up-keep of the railway line? Is it not the poor 
3 Indians that pay for any loss sustained by the 
railways? Again, why are particular stations only favoured? If instead of 
trying to attract Simla passengers, the Company were to offer similar con- 
cessions for Kathiawar and Gujarat ports situated near their line or for Mount 


Abu, they would surely reap good profits. [The Jain makes similar remarks. | 


47, After describing instances of great carelessness in the running of 

- gertain trains on the J. B. Railway, the Star of 

Alleged — mismanage- India remarks as follows :—" It is a veritable nuisance 
ment on the Jodhpur- to travel by this line. Not asingle comfort of what 


Bikaner Railway. one would find on the other lines is provided on this 
Star of India (174), 9th line. The food supplied to the passengers in the 
Sept. dining cars is quite useless for the amount charged. 


The lower staff almost arrogant, unmannerly and 
corrupt, the superior staff careless, unapproachable, obstinate and given 
to protecting the subordinates. Hither on account of a low education or 
for want of common sense most of the staff whether superior or sub- 
ordinate can never understand a common and quite a plain question. In 
support of the above we mention a recent case.......... Not long ago—only 
a month or two back—a gentleman from this place, who had been travelling 
that side, applied at Jodhpur station in the usual way for a reserved com- 
partment. However, on coming to the station at the notified time he was 
informed that the authorities quite forgot to reserve his compartment, 
but nevertheless he was soon given to understand in a sly way, that on 
payment of the usual fixed commission of the Station Master and his staff 
he would get a reserved compartment, otherwise under no circumstances could 
that be done. This matter was in due course of time reported to the District 
Manager who on the contrary turned the tables against the complainant, 

asking for the payment of demurrage charges for not using a compartment 


reserved for him. This is how the affairs of the J. B. Railway are being. 


conducted. We earnestly invite the attention of the Jodhpur Durbar, under 
whose administration the line is working, to the state of affairs prevalent 
on this line, and are confident that His Highness Sir Partabsing, President 
of the Council of Regency, who is known to be an able administrator. will 
introduce such necessary improvements as to give no cause for future 
complaints.’ 
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Detractors of local self-government 
al that Indians are unfit for local 


Gcvernment are small and unimportant and presumably the members are 
not well educated. The good people of the Presidency proper had better 
open their eyes to the state of municipal affairs in their midst and should 
remove the reproach of their incompetency to manage municipal affairs. 
Of course, our remarks are based on the assumption that the charges that 
Government have levelled against these Municipalities are true. We are led 
to make these reflections as the painful news comes of the supersession 
by the Bombay Government of the Erandol Municipality in the Hast 
Khandesh J)istrict for a period of three: years on the grounds of being 
incompetent and in default and gravely abusing its powers.” ~ 


49. While deploring the fate of the Erandol Municipality we cannot 
.-,7. 2. 1 but observe that considering the reasons summarised 

g bapa ico ea doch der by Government the Board has proved its incapacity 
(66), 21st Ser t. to enjoy the boon of self-government. Up till now 
, three Municipalities have been deprived of their 

powers and in view of.the fact that their members have proved their 
incapacity to deai with civic affairs the punishment cannot’ be deemed 
severe. ‘lo this extent the action of Government is fuliy justifiable, but the 
question naturally arises why the electors should be made to suffer for the 
negligence and default of inunicipal corporators. We regret we cannot agree 
with Government in their policy of laying the blame at the door of the people 
for their representatives’ mistakes. We respectfully submit that in such 
cases of defaulting Municipalities the people should not be deprived of their 
privileges, but the Board should be discharged and'a fresh opportunity should 
be given to the electors to return new representatives. Such a course would 
not only maintain intact the people’s franchise but would remove any anxiety 
in the mind of the public about the deprivation of their privileges at the 
whims of officials. [Referring to the suspension of the Erandol Municipality 
the Broach Samdchdr is afraid that the affairs of the Broach Municipality as 
conducted of iate render it highly probable that it would meet with the same 
fate. It refers to the mismanagement prevailing in the Municipality and the 
fraudulent dealings in the matter of the house-tax, and trusts~ that the 


defaulters will be soon brought to book and the affairs of the Municipality 
placed on a sound basis.] | 


¢Q. The recent supersession of the Erandol Municipality for three years 

:' has supplied our vilifiers one more argument in 

g aor tas), 20th support of the allegation that we are yet quite unfit 
even for the rights of local self-government. ‘The 

usual features of Municipal maladministration, viz., selfishness and inexperi- 
ence, will be found to be at the root of the mismanagement of the affairs of the 


‘Erandol Municipality. It has likewise been found that the proportion of 


official Councillors in Municipalities in the mofussil is too large to allow the 
non-official members sufficient freedom to undertake any work of public 
utility, and to induce really clever and educated men -to stand as candidates 
for Municipal Councillorships. Apart from that, the facts revealed regarding 
the maladministration in the Erandol Municipality are so grave that no 
blame attaches to Government’ for having superseded it in public interest. 


‘Tt is hoped that other Municipalities will learn a valuable lesson from 
the fate which has overtaken the Ahmedabad, Ratnagiri and Erandol 
Municipalities. 


d1, The new election to the Ratnagiri Municipality, though not entirely | 


satisfactory, will prove far better than previous 

Alleged heaviness ofthe elections, and will, itis hoped, result in the restora- 

revised house-tax at tion to the Municipality of-some of its recently 

Ratnagiri. forfeited rights. There is decided improvement in 

| Bakul (90), 17th Sept. the internal administration, and more attention is 

paid to sanitation and other matters of public utility. 

The revised house-tax, however, is extremely heavy and has given rise to 

much dissatisfaction amongst the people. We hope the Municipal authorities 

will again consider the matter and remove all cause of misunderstanding 
amongst the rate- “payers. 


Native States. 


02. As soon as the name of Hyderabad is mentioned, one is 
3 reminded of Berar. Lord Ripon had given explicit 
The late Nizam of assurances regarding Berar, but Lord Curzon 
aga and Lord got permanent rights over it for the British Govern- 
Kesari (109), 19th Sept. ment. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt gives strange revelations 
regarding the event. The Nizam gave a dinner in 
honour of Lord Curzon and the latter asked the former to grant him Mirasi 
rights over Berar. The Nizam said ‘yes’ as a matter of form to please 
his guest and next morning he was compelled to sign the deed. The Nizam 
felt it very much and went without food and water four days. Jf Mr. Blunt’s 
account is to be believed, the story of Vishvamitra and Harischandra seems 
to have repeated itself in- this case with only this difference that when Vishva- 
mitra saw that Harischandra was true to his word, he gave back the kingdom, 
but the Nizam can never hope to regain Berar. The Nizams will have 
to remain content with the annual grant of 25 lakhs and the display of their 
flag now and then. ‘’he meaning of Lord Curzon’s remark that the Nizam 
was true to his word can be very well understood by the readers. It is 
strange that the statesman who designated all Asiatics as liars and said that 
the Queen’s Proclamation was an impossible charter should praise ‘the 
Nizam for his truthfulness ! 


od. “ We first read about the Gaekwar-Scindia marriage alliance in 

a Baroda communication published in a Madras 

Comments on the daily, which now understands, contrary to the state- 
Baroda-Scindia marriage ments that have appeared in the press, that there 


ag 29780 Spectator (1) is every likelihood of His Majesty gracing the 
23rd Sept. ' marriage with his presence. Whether this informa- 


tion turns out to be correct or not, we have among 
us people ready to teach manners to His Imperial Majesty. On this occasion 
it may be interesting to recall the unwritten rules of etiquette which Kuropean 
Jaymen have followed in the past. Whatever they may think of Indian customs, 
they do not make an invitation of their presences at a social function the 
occasion for advertising their opinions. Even a nautch does not interfere 
with their ideas of civility. When Lord Curzon was invited to a private 
entertainment given in his honour, and the host was a well-known friend of 


the nautch, anti-nautch reformers wrote open letters in the press to the 


Viceroy and his host, entreating the former not to accept the invitation 
unconditionaliy and threatening the latter with the consequences of obstinacy. 
Lord and Lady Curzon made it a point, it was said at the time, to show their 
appreciation of the nautch more than of any other item in the programme of 
entertainment, Lady Curzon having complimented the dancer on her music 
and her graceful performance, and evinced lively interest in her jewels and 
dress. Not that the exalted guests really thought much of the nautsh, but 
they did not want the host to suspect that they had been influenced by the 
criticism. Marriage stands on quite a different footing, and Kuropeans would 
not decline to attend a wedding because the bride was a girl of eight or 1t was 
not like one of their marriages.” 
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‘without the parties 

ed on to appear to present their case. 

8 othe. public... Government 

w parties to appear before 

pave pits the trouble of going 

h all the papers. Further, parties are not 
fea supplied with the full text of the Government Reso- 

ng their case, but are only supplied with a brief purport ofthe 
same. The result is that they are not able to understand the decision exactly, 
much less the grounds upon which it has been arrived at. We hope Govern- 


mené will, in future, supply the appellant parties with the full text of their 
ecision. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADBRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government 
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fice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 27th September 1911. 
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GOMBAY: PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT CENTRAL 
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CONFIDENTIAL. 


Report on Aative Pa 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
For the Week ending 30th September 1911. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


— 


(As wt stood on the Ist July 1911.) : 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition Name, caste and age of Editor. | a” 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly ...  ...| Charles Palmer ; Anglo-Indian ; 48 | 1,000 
2 | Bombay East Indian ...| Do. — sol 20 ae wee] de 0. GG Abreo; East Indian; 46 ... ov $00 
8 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona sa woo] DALY. tes ...| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 55 ... ove 600 
can Herald. ee 
4 | Kast and West... «| Bombay... .»-| Monthly ... ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; Pdérsi;; 900 
60. 
5 | Evening Dispatch... ca FOGG 4c »».| Daily ove .».| P. J. Kennedy ; European; 88 cee ove 500 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Bombay ... ...| Weekly ...  ...| KAmakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahmo) ; 40. 
7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do oc eee we =~ «| Behrdmji Merwanji Malabéari, J. P. ; Parsi; 600 
India and Champion. 60. 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. vee ...| Monthly ... ...| O- M. Ratnagar ; Parsi; 47 ee 25 1,000 
9 | Karachi Chronicle sonj SROTROD ne »..| Weekly  ... ...| Chainréi BakasraiAdvani ; Hindu (Amil); - 500 
10 | Kathidwar Times... oso} SURJROS ais ...| Daily eee ...| Manshankar J. Chayya; Hindu (Visnagar 200 
Brahman); 28. 
11 { Mahratia sas sos] ROOM ins ..| Weekly ... | Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LLB.; 700 @ 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdhman), 
12 | Oriental Review ... ..| Bombay ... root SOs ove ... R. 8. Rustomyi ; Parsi ; 40 ... e0e sve 500 
13 | Phenix ... eer | ee ...| Bi-weekly ... soe Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 58... 350 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona... .-| Daily ses ...| C&wasji Temulji; Parsi; 54 pee are 400 
and Military Gazette. 
15 | Railway Times ... .»-| Bombay... o--| Weekly... .»-| Stephen H. Kearsey ; European; 63 ve, 1,500 
| 
16 | Sind Gazette va ooo] KRATACDI = occ »--| Daily bee ...| Mr, Cowan ; European ; 50 ... see “ 500 
17 | Sind Journal sak .--| Hyderabad oe] Weekly a ..-| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 500 
(Amil) ; 42. 
- Anqro-Gusara’tt. 
18 | Akhbar-i-Soudagar -»-/ Bombay ... -+| Daily ese «= ese} Byramji Bomanji Patel; Parsi; 40 wo} 2,200 
19 | Apakshapat sion --| Surat es oo Weekly... .»-| Mrs. Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 
ae didli; Parsi ; 30. 
20 | A’rya Prakash ... «+-| Bombay... an): De, ee ...| Makanlal -Mathurbhai Gupt; Hindu (Pal-; 1,000 
: lidar) ; 30. : 
21 Broach Mitr& eee eco] DYTOBGM ax hel Ss ios .»-| Trikaml4l Harinéth Thakor : Hindu (Ksha- 500 
triya): 25. 
22 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad eoe| Do, ee .»-| Narotamdas Prdnjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 850 
(Dashalad Bania); 86. - 
23 ) Deshi Mitra - -+-| Surat on pee Giggs ose .... Maganlél Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,200 
24 | Gujarati ... oe »--| Bombay ee. Pe Gage te ‘sa .»-| Ichchh4r4m Surajr4m Desdi; Hindu (Shri-; 8,000 
mali Brahmin) ; 54. 
25 ; Gujarét Mitra... es-| Surat mis an Gee a” me ...| Shawaksha H. Khasukhan ; Parsi; 36 = «.. 900 
26 | Gujarati Punch ... _ ...| Ahmedabad «| Do. ++ _ eee| Somal4l Mangaldds Shah ; Hinda (Mesrii 38,400 
| Bania) ; 35. | | 
ST) Hind! FUNC cc eee) DONOR etre: new Burjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Pérsi; 52... 800 
28 J&m-e-J amshed eee eee Do. eee ~~ee0e Daily eee eee Pirozshah Jehangir Behramji Marzban, : 4,250 
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S4nj Vartamén .., 


Shri Saydji Vijayé 


Suryi Prakdsh ... 
_ Anero-Mara’THT, 
Dnyanodays oe 


Dnyan Prakash ... 
Indu Prak&sh ... 


Pragati eee eee 
Subodh Patrika ... 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
KONKANIM, 
Echo ee bis 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O Angio-Lusitano... 
O Goano ... - 


Anoto-Simp1. 


Larkana Gazette ... 


Musifr ... a. 
Sind Upkarak ... 


. : “ os . ” ° 
br ee : ust 
: ’ Ls + be “ ~ . 
a ea : ie ee ee 


Do. oe 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay aes 

Do. ose 
Baroda ax. 
Surat jes 
Bombay ... 


Bombay ... 
Kolhépur ... 
Bombay ... 
Bombay ... 


Bombay ... 


Hyderabad 
Sukkur 


Hyderabad 


) Larkana (Sind) 


Kardchi (Sind) 
Lérkdna (Sind) 
Shikarpur ... 
Sukkur (Sind) 
 Karéchi (Sind) 
Shikdrpur ... 


eee] Weekly 


.-.| Weekly 


we-| Daily : 


or ae > 


...| Monthly 
.. | Weekly 


...| Weekly 


e.| DO, 
...| Monthly 
.-»| Weekly 
id a 


eee 


...| Fortnightly 


it 


Pehinjt Kéwasji’Mchta ; Parsi; 55... | 


Jamshedji Frimji; Parsi; 47° wn ws 


Matshankar J; Obhd4ya ; Hindu (Vidnagar 


Sordbji Taleyérkhdn ; Parsi; 86... 


Jagjivindas §. Trivedi; Hindu (Shrimdli 
Brahman); 31. : 


Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 50 


Rustamji 
‘Parsi; 45. 


eee, 


Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 


Maneklal Ambéram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
83, | 
Nagindas Dayabhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 


Rev. R. E. Hume; 30 uae ene is 


(1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
Do. da bes 


Damodar Saval4ram Yande; 


Hindu ; 


Bhau Baébaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 44, | 


Dwarkanaéth G. Vaidya ; Hindu (Brahmo) . 
35. 


C. F. Menezes ; Goanese : 88. ee 


Dr. W. Pais, L.M. & §.; Portuguese; 80 . 
F’. X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 


Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 


A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan; 28; and 
Abdul Wahabkh4n Ghul4m  Rasul: 


Muhammadan ; 48. | 
Tahilram Lilaram Vasvani; Hindu (Amil) ; 


47. 


Premchand Isardds Bijlani ; Hindu (Ami) ; 
25. 


Kisandds Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 
Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 24 
Mahadev Ghanashyamdas; Hindu; 50... 


Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 33. 
Jamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu; $7 ... 


Khiaram Aildas Ahuja ; Hindu; 45 


Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Brihman) ; 40... 
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69 


61 


- 62 


63 


65 
66 
67 
68 


69 


73 


74 
75 


76 
17 
78 
79 
80 


81 


. 84 


ENauisH GusJARATI AND 


Urnpv, — 
Moslem... aoe sa 
EnauisH, Mara’tHt and 
GugaRa TI. 


Hind Vijays «sas 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


A Luz oe ose aa 


GUJARATI, 


Akhbar-i-Islam ... iui 


Baroda Gazette re noe 


Navsdéri Prakdsh ... saa 
| Political Bhomiyo... —...| 


Praja Mitra ove ‘ia 
Praja Pokar ise ohn 
Prétahkal she ies 
Samalochak ai ‘a 
Satsang ... a ve 
Satya Vakta ve ee 
Gores Akhbar ws cc 
Vasant > ak Scan 
HINpDI. 


Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| 


Com 319-2 


Poona ods 


Baroda 


Bombay ... 


Bombay ... 


Baroda... 


Bharat Jivan ace ».| Bombay 


Bombay Samachar ey ae SY se 
Broach Samachar ist SPONEM. ka 
Buddhi Prakash ... ...| Ahnmedabad 
| 
Kaira Vartaman ... vee) KAILA has 
Kathidwar and Mahi! Ahmedabad 
Kantha Gazette. | 
K&éthid4war Samachér.....|_-—-Do. ai 
Lohana Samachar ok? ‘nie 
Loka Mitr’ “ ..-| Bombay ... 


Navsari Patrika ... coe] N@VSATL eee 


Karachi ... 


Surat. see 
Baroda = ov. 
Bombay ... 
Surat 20s 
Bombay ~- ... 
Surat oe 
Ahmedabad 

Bombay ... 


Weekly = wu 


Weekly ... 


Weekly... 


Weekly... 


Monthly ... 


Daily "ees 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. eve 
Do. eee 
Do. eee 


Bi-weekly ... 


Weekly... 
~~ 
Do. eee 

Bi-Weekly ... 

Weekly... 

Monthly ve 


Quarterly ... 


Fortnightly 


Weekly  ... 


Monthly .... 


Weekly eee 


— 


Muhammadan ; 35. 


Déhydbhéi Kasandés Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 


Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 30 ... 


zi Ismail Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma- 


’ dan (Memon) ; 42. 


Javerbhéai Dadddbhai 
(Patidar) ; 40. 


Patel ; Hindu 


| Dayabhai Raémchandr’ Mehta; Hindu} 


(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 42. 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 ‘aa 
Jivanlaél Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34, — 


Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
62. 


Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 
Tol4kia Brahman); 49. 


Rewashankar Jagjiwan Hindu 


(Audich Brahman) ; 50. 
Bapubhai Kahanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 30 oes 


Kaikhosru  Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. 


Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdas Paéarekh; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 37. 


Dave ; 


Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 


Pathan Nurkhan Amirkhan; Muham- 
madan; 50. 


Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 oes 
Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36. 


Jagannath Prabhéshankar; Hindu (Brih- 
man) ; 30. 


N. M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brahmin); 
85. 


Manishankar H. Shastri; Hindu (Brahmin); 
37. 


Keshavlal Hariballabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 
45. 


Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54  —.... 


A’nandshankar Bépubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Bréhmin); 41... 


Pandit Shri Vhiéril4l; Hindu (Bajpai Brab- 
| min) 40. | 


Daudalli walad Hakim Magduballi; 
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68 Rasik Renjini 
a Mana’tHt, 
A'ryévart ... os 
eee 


91 | Belgaum Samdchér 
92 | Bharat Mita... 
98 | Chandrakant... 
94 ' egeeipetnge da ec 
95 enies as hae 
96 Chitragupts _.. 


97 


{ 


) 
| 


103 | 


Chitramay’ J agat 
Daivadny& Samachar 
Dharm .... ose 
Dharwar Vritt ... 
Din Bandbu — 


Din Mitra... vee 
Dnyén Chakshu ... 


Dnyan Sa4gar sa... 
Jagadadarsh ins 
Jagad Vritt wi 
Kalpataru ... oe 
ea 
Khandesh Samachar 
‘Khéndesh Vaibhav 


i Miciies ...  xc 


seca 


118 | Mahérdshtra Vritt 


ARB | 
| Moda Vritt. s+ 


e 


theme posbghesd ( 

Soe Do, eee eee Do. 

aa] Gadug (Dharwir)...| Do. 

.«»| Dhulia (West Khén-| Weekly 
desh). 

-»-| Ratnagiri ... eve| DO. 


‘ 
Sig! ae Shs 


...| Belgaum ... woe] Weekly —= ave 

.».| Isl4mpur (S4téra)...| Fortnightly 

...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. — «« 

».| Chiplun (Ratna- Do. ise 
girl * 

-.| Belgaum ose esol Bas cot 

...| Karad (Sdtdra) ...; Do. pie 


eee! 


ee0e 


Poona 


Bombay 


¥ 


Wai (Satara) 


Dharwar 


Bombay... 
Ahmednagar 
Poona 
Kolhapur ... 
Ahmednagar 


Bombay 
Sholapur 


Poona 


-» | Dhulia (West Khan- 


| desh). 


Pérola (East Khan- 
desh 


ee 


Monthly ... 
Do. eee 
Dy. ae 

Weekly... 
Do. vi 
Do. oa 
Do, eee 
Do. eve 
Do, Si 
Do. eee 

Do eae 
Do. ne 
Fortnightly 
Weekly ese 
ls 
Do. nie 
Do. eee 


...| Gururd4o Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 


...| Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 


...| Hari Bhikéji SAmant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 


...| Vishnu G, Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth 


...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 


G. B, Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brih-| 


Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 


| 
vo! Gaurishankar Rampras4d ; Hindu (Kanoja 
| 


.»| Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi 


a Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar ; 


man); 44, ) 
(Vaishnav Brahman); 88. See 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 48. | 


Brahman) ; 48. 


Brahman) ; 20. 


81. 


man); 49. 


Brdhman) ; 28. 
Hindu 
(Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 46. 


Brahman); 44. 


Ramchandra 
(Shenvi) ; 38. 


Krishna Kdémat; Hindu 


Jagannath Balaji Sapre; 
Brahman) ; 40. 


Ramchandri Vadsudev 
(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. 


Hindu (Karada| 


Joshi; Hindu 


Vinayak Nanabhéi Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 
smith): 45, 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 


K. H. Mudvedkar 


Hindu ; 
Brahman); 38. 


(Deshasth 


Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ... 
Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (MAli) ; 24 , 


Waman Govind Sdapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 53. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 
Brahman) ; 47. 

Kashinéth Bahiravy Limaye; 
(Konkanasth Bréhman) ; 55, 


Hindu 


Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré- 
tha); 50, 
Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 54. 


Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth 
Brahman) ; 43, 


Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A,, 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 


'Pandharindth Balkrishn’ Péthak: Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman); 80. 


ee ee 


Yadav SBalkrishni Bahdlkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 

Janardan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 34, 


Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 26. 


Brahman) ; 32. 


Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 
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118 
119 
120 
191 
192 
198 


124 
125 


126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
431 


132 
133 


184 
135 
186 


137 


138 


139 


Mumbai Vritt «.. 
Mumukshu ove 
Nasik Vritt ose 
Pandhari Mitr’ .,. 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakash 2 oes 
Saty’ Shodhak ... 
Shetkari Z ove 
Shivaji Vijayt ... 
Sholé4pur Samachar 
Sayaji VijayS 
Shri Shahu ase 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sudharak ... eee 
Sumant ... one 
Vichéri ... eee 
Vinod . ox ose 
Vishranti ... ee 
Vishvabandhu... 
Vividh Dny4n Vistér 
Vrittasar... see 
Vyapari «.. ose 
Warkari.. oe 
PERSIAN. 
Eslab at tee 
SINDI. 
A'ftab-i-Sind oe 
Khairkhéh-i-Sind ... 
Prabhit 0.0 ss 
Sind Sudhar eee 
Sind Kecari aon 
Zemindar Gazette 


| Manara1—concluded. 


Poonh = use ae 


Nasik eee eee 


pur). 


Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 
desh), 

Satara lit ove 

Ratnagiri ... eas 

Ahmednagar ius 


Sholapur ... oes 


Do. sue ‘ae 


Bombay ... ove 
Satara = a. ove 

Do. ose swe 
Poona ove eee 
Kardd (Satara) ... 
Karwar (Kanara) ... 
Belgaum ... ve 


Bombay ... ve 
Kolhapur ... ius 


Bombay «+. o9s 
Wai (Satara) sa 
Poona ren ine 


Pandharpur (Shol4- 
pur). | 


Bombay ... ve 


Sukkur (Sind)... 
| 


Lérkhéna (Sind) ... 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Karéchi (Sind)... 


Shikdrpur (Sind) ... 


Pandharpur (Shol4-} 


Mirpur Khas (Sin@). 


Do, 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Weekly 


Do. 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Do. 


Weekly 


Weekly 
Do. 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly 
Do. 


Do, 


Thrice a month 


Fortnightly 


Fortnightly 


Keshav P, Mehendale; Hindu (Ohitpé-| 


wan Brahman) ; 41. 
Lakshman Ramchandri Pdangdérkar B.A. ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38. 


Rangnéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas- 
th Brahman) ; 31. 


Govind Sakhéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 46. 


Narayan Narsinh Phadnis Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 


Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 26. 


Ganesh Krishni Chitale, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 


Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; ; Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (K4mathi) ; 58.. 


Damodar  Savld4ra4m 


Yande; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 40. 


Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Dattatrayt Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth 
Brahmin) ; 48. 


Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Aart j : 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 


Dattatray’ Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 


Ramdas Purmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28. 


Balwant Krishna Pisal; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
29. 

Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 


Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidy& ; Hindu (Kon- 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 


...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth anasd 


man) ; 55. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye;, Hindu (Kokanas- 
th Brabman) ; 35 


Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 


Shams-ud-din walad Mahamad; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu! 


(Khatri) ; 38. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 44. 


Chelérém Manghirmal ; Hindu (vou i : 
48. 


..| Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sordarangani ; 


Hindu (Amil) ; 80. 


200 


200 
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400 


700 


300 
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300 
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Hakim 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. 


Mundhi Mehothed Amir Mohammédan 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 


Weekly Tukiram Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu 
_ (Jain) ; 30. 


Fortnightly vee Sita] Prasad ; Digamber Jain ; 40 


Ahmedabad ...| Weekly | Vadilél Motil4él Shah ; Dasa Shrimali Jain ; 
. 80. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words:;followed_in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Al or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3{ = ~ in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word; as 
‘in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


4 


_ <D.. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Circula- 


ENGLISH. 


17a! Star of India “as 


.| Hyderabad (Sind)...; Weekly .. ~° ...|Chandumal Gopaldd4s Vaswani; Hindu (Amil 150 
Lohana) ; 23. 
HInpdI. , 


834/ Chitramaya Jagat .... Poona eae ..»' Monthly ... ...| Laxmidhas Vajpeyi; Hindu (Kanya Kubja 500 
| Brahmin) ; 25. 


838) Hindi Jain i ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Kasturchand Jhavarchand Gadia; Jain: 500 
(Oswal) ; 23. | 
Manra’THI. 


1304] Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... ae ...| Bhujang Tukaram Gaikwad; Hindu 400 
: (Maratha); 28; and H. N, Navalkar; 
Urpv. Hindu (Prabhu) ; 45. 


*145a) Mufide Rozgar_... ...| Bombay... na censes vesesa soa 


No. 1, the Anglo-Indian Empire has ceased to be published in Bombay. 

No. 10, the Kdthidwdr Times, daily edition, has ceasel to exist. 

No. 20, is now printed and published at Baroda. 

‘No. 23, the publication of the Shivaj1 Vijaya is temporarily suspanded on account of plague at Shol4pur. 
No. 45, the Hcho is not being published on account of some private difficulties in the way of the publisher. 
No. 96, the Chitragupta has ceased to exist owing to the press having got out of order. 

Nos. 110 and 147, are published irregularly. 
No. 118, the Pandhari Mitra is not published for the last few months on account of inadequacy of the printing staff. { 
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Politics and. the Public Administration, 


4. Adverting to the domitients mada by the Bengalee on the subject 
of the alleged distinction observed by Govern- 
Representatives of ment between editors~of newspapers and those of. 
“Nationalist” papers periodicals in the matter of invitations to the Delhi 
nig pt gon invited Durbar the Gujardti writes :—Whatever may be the 
” Gujardti (24) ai o44, View of the writer in the Bengalee our belief is that 
Sept. in the matter of sending out invitations for the 
| Durbar care is being and has been taken by officials i 
to invite those only whom they know to be loyal. If this principle is to be " 
acted upon, we do not think the Royal visit will be of any good to the news- : 
papers devoted to the nation. ‘The special object of the visit is to bridge over 
the differences that have been created between the official class and the people 
during the last decade and to establish happier and more harmonious rela- 
tions between them. How, then, will this object be served if the newspapers 
espousing the popular cause are denied the privilege of personally experiencing 
the greatness and might of the British Empire and His Mayjesty’s bounty ? 
Instead of inviting so-called loyalist journals on such occasions efforts should 
have been made to remove the taint of disaffection from the minds of those 
whom the authorities believe to be disaffected. It would be better if editors 
of all newspapers were invited to the Durbar. [no case, however, that is not 
possible it would certainly not be wise statesmanship but ignorance of true 
policy to emphasise Government’s antagonism by not inviting those journalists 
whose papers command wide circulation and influence, have been recognised 
as representative organs of those speaking the languages in which they are 
respectively published and have been respected by the people. 


2. We do not quite approve of a recent order of the educational : 
a eine cialis alee authorities asking teachers in primary schools to 
ie on bale bm to pay collect subscriptions from the residents of their vil- i 
rie portraits of Tiret lages for defraying the cost of the portraits of Their + 
Majesties the King and Royal Majesties the King and the Queen required 
the Queen for village for the schools in connection with the celebration of 
schools in connection with the Delhi Durbar day. Weare at a loss to under- 
the Delhi Durbar. stand why Government and the Municipalities should 
a meee’ (128), 27th not bear the cost incurred on that account. We are 
P”. also unable to understand why Government should 
insist upon the portraits being purchased from a particular firm when they can 
be had for a lower price from other sources. It is a good idea of Government 
to send a finely equipped detachment of Bombay Police to the Delhi Durbar, 
but we do not see why poor villagers should be saddled with the cost of fitting 
them out. We hope that Government will be pleased to pay attention to a 
case from Mahad in which a policeman is reported to have collected e 
considerable amount of money on the above pretext. 


3. ‘We are in perfect agreement with our esteemed contemporary a 
Complaint about Indian f the Hindw of Madras in the view, viz., that the i : 
legislation being hurried Manner in which legislative measures in connection 4 
through Parliament with- with Indian matters for which the approval of .f 
out consulting Indian Parliarnent is necessary are pushed through by the mT 
opinion. India Office is hardly fair to the people of India, 
Praja Bandhu (34), ajthongh they are very vitally affected by them....... 
2dth Sept., Hing. cols. Our Madras contemporary cites the Indian High 
Courts Bill as an instance in point. In this connection it pertinently 
remarks as follows:—* The Indian High Courts Bill, containing provisions 
for the raising of the number of Judges in the Indian High Courts from 
fifteen to twenty, for the establishment of new High Courts and for the 
appointment, by the Government in India, of temporary Judges, was 
read for the first time in the House of Commons at the end of June 
last. Between that date and the second reading of the Bill in the 
third week of July, the provisions of the Bill were despatched by 
Reuter to India in dribblets, and before any well thought out criticism from 
India by public bodies and others could reach England and duly considered 


the E vy y econ that date and the 18th invie on which date 
— the “KY p abertong y the sea assent.’ In our opinion there is hardly any justi- 
fication at all for such indecent haste in rushing through Parliament any 
important Bill without knowing the views of those whom it seriously affects. 
Under the circumstances it is quite obvious that the present procedure should 
be given up, which cannot be done too soon, if the higher authorities do 
not wish to create an impression in the minds of the people of India that the 
British Parliament does not care to acquaint itself beforehand with the 
views of the people of India even in matters that vitally concern them.” , 


4. “Several of the questions asked and the. answers given at Friday’s 
session of the Imperial Legislative Council at Simla 

Comments on the replies were of very great importance and the information 
to interpellations at the piven to the public both interesting and instructive. 
a powee of the i For example, it came out that the expenses of the 
Satie auve, Councl = ‘exodus to the hills of the Bengal and the U. P. 
Indu Prakdsh (42), Governments were much greater than those of 
25th Sept., Eng. cols. and Bombay, Madras and the Punjab. It has been 
26th Sept. found that too many officers emigrate to the hills in 
the former provinces and they take too large 

establishments. We are glad that Government is going tO look carefully into 
the matter and enforce steps for reduction in expenditure. It would be 
purposeless to enquire whether the migration to hill stations of Heads of 
Governments is at all necessary. But granting that the Heads require the 
change for efficiency, there is no doubt that they should not encourage too 
many of their subordinates to go nor to increase inordinately the time. Le 
the Sulabh Samdchdr the subsidised Bengali journal, the satisfactory 
announcement was made that though the Government have renewed the 
contract with the son of the late Rai Bahadur Norendra Nath Sen for nine 
months more, at the end of that period it will not be renewed at all. The 
Supreme Government do not say whether any :contract will be entered into 
with somebody else, nor do they indicate any definite intention to stop this 
system of subsidised journals i in the country. It would seem they are going 
to leave absolute freedom in the matter to the various Local Governments. 
If so, itis a pity, because the question is one in regard to which there should 
bea uniform policy forthe wholecountry. The sooner the Government become 
convinced of the absolute uselessness of these subsidised journals, the better 
both for the public exchequer and the literary and political morale of the 
Press and the reading public, and, may we add, the better for the prestige of 
Government too. In regard to the proposal to compel even ‘exempted 
persons’ under the Arms Act to take licenses for revolvers, etc., which has 
been put forth by the Bengal Government, the Honourable Mr. Jenkins was 
able to give startling examples of weapons belonging to these exempted 
persons having gone into the hands of anarchists and political dacoits. We 
wonder, however, whether the number was comparatively large and whether 
there are good reasons to believe that the contemplated change will cut off 
the principal source from which these political fanatics secure their arms. 
If that be not the case, the change contemplated will result in a gain 
too small and disproportionate to the discontent caused....... Another 
question related to the treatment of Indian emigrants to Canada. They 
are there taxed heavily and practically forbidden any entrance in future. 
The public is told that the Government of India is carrying on correspondence 
in the matter with the Secretary of State. So far good; but we may 
reiterate our conviction that no relief in this regard can possibly be 
obtained unless the Government of India make up their mind to follow a 
policy of tit for tat. The paramount Government may not be able to coerce the 
self-governing Colonies in abandoning their extreme policy of excluding all 
Asiatics. But surely they can, very well give to the Government of India full 
liberty.to pronounce a complete boycott of Colonial men as well as goods coming 
into India and vice versa. The feeling on the subject in India is known to 
run high and a hearty response to that feeling by the authorities is absolutely 
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necessary. One great cause of Indian unrest would be removed if the people 
saw their Government acting towards the Colonists exactly in the manner 
in which they act towards Indians. If Indians are not the fellow-subjects 


of the Colonists, let the latter also be complete aliens in India.”’ 


[The paper 


makes similar remarks in the vernacular columns of a subsequent issue re the 
replies to interpellations. | - 


es 


Comments on the ex- 
penditure incurred by 
Government on_ political 
trials. 

Arya Prakash (20), 8th 
Sept. 


some mad visionaries. 


sounds of unrest should continue to. reach our ears ? 


before the Imperial Council by the 


<«. Discussing the statement of expenditure incurred on political 


trials in the Bombay Presidency, Bengal, ‘the 
Punjab, Hastern Bengal and Assam during the 
years 1908-1909, 1909-1910, 1910-1911 as _ laid 
Honourable 
Mr. Jenkins, the Arya Prakdsh writes :—It is really 
déplorable that Government had to squander 
a huge sum of money as a result of the doings of 


Why is it that despite this huge expenditure distant 


Moral instruction 


among the people is defective ; and religious training is necessary for them. If 
the principle of the Aryan faith which requires that we should have the same 
regard for all creatures as we have for ourselves penetrates the hearts of the 
entire mass of people, the dastardly. murders witnessed in Bengal and at Nasik 
and Tinnevelly would never have occurred. If the rulers and the ruled under- 
stand the duties they owe to one another and the latter regard their rulers as 
their parents, the subjects will never go against the wishes of their rulers. 
Goveroment as well as the people should take a lesson from that gigantic 
amount that has been expended. The nation should know that their as well 
as Government’s interests will be best served by their searching out and 


handing over to the authorities mad visionaries with seditious instincts. 


At 


the same time it is necessary for Government, too, to understand that it is 
not proper to burden the whole country with the load of expense and hard- 


ships because of the existence of some ignorant or crazy persons. 


From an 


insignificant fact local officials at times raise up a mountain and incur 


extravagant expense. 


This should be put a stop to as far as possible. 
only prayer is that henceforth God may grant us peaceful years. 


Our 


*6. “A memorial numerously signed by prominent citizens of Bombay 
| has been submitted to Government eulogising the 
step which they propose to adopt for the suppression 


Comments on the public 
meeting and the memorial 
‘supporting the Bombay 
Government’s attitude 
towards gambling on the 
turf. 

Rast Goftar (35), Ist 
Oct., Eng. cols. 


amongst the native popu 


of gambling on the turf. The meeting in Poona 
and the one which is to be held in Bombay would 
strengthen the hands of Government in their laud- 
able efforts to purge racing of its gambling element, 
and we wish similar meetings were held in all 
the big towns and cities so that there may be no 
mistaking the feeling which prevails on the question 
lation. With such strong sentiment at their back, 


Government should be able to deal comprehensively with the question without 
compromising or allowing such loop-holes to exist as may tend to subvert 


the end in view. 


It would not promote among the people a healthy or favour- 


able impression of Government’s resources and power of independent action 
that a small clique of interested persons should thwart them successfully and 
intimidate them with an appeal to higher authority in the hope of enlisting 
their approval to perpetuate a vice which the people have with one voice pro- 
claimed as ruinous to society. The evil has acquired proportions which to those 
unacquainted with conditions predominating on the turf in India are unimagin- 
able, and the question must be left in the first and the last instance to be 
dealt with by men on the spot who realise their responsibilities and are 


anxious to discharge them with consciéntious regard for public good. 


Before 


identifying themselves with any definite line of action Government have 
placed in the way of interested parties full opportunity to lay their side of 


the question for consideration. 
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By their imperious attitude they have 


eee 


sli claims'to a:reason ble dninsiat: aud the. question should now ,be 
th ‘on ite: went in erits without loss: of time in further pecotianont in 
@ -senity an t judicious compromise, are the least expected.” 4 


aad whites. 
Guards 


~Tndians is sakén away from the hands of juries and entrusted to Benches of 


) Taking advantage of the King’ 8. Gorenation & conference was ‘held 
in London to consider what steps should be. taken 

Justice between blacks for the purpose of removing the feelings of antagonism 
(24), -B4th: ‘with which peoples of different colours regard one 
Sept. he another and of spreading sentiments of brotherhood 
aa among: them. It is difficult to comprehend how 


“this » object is ‘to be served unless. the idea that we should consider 


others like ourselves is recognised as a religious tenet by the Westerners. 


Outside Europe wherever the European. nations come into contact with people 


of different colour, their actions are based on the law of power, might, arms 
and high-handedness. Where might is right, how can there be any advance- 
ment? Of the crore and more of negroes residing in America, if any one 
commits an offence against the whites, he is punished without trial and is 


offered as a human sacrifice at the altar of the colour prejudice. Wedo not 


know if this is civilisation or barbarism. It is nothing if whites outrage women 
of other nationalities, keep the negroes at arm’s length and beat and murder 
them. In case, however, a negro violates a white woman, lynch law is 
ready for him, and he is killed without trial. An Englishwoman, long 


settled in Africa, writing in this connection in an article headed 


“Britain and the negro’, finds the whites more guilty than the blacks. 
The latter follow the example of the whites who annoy their negro maid- 
servants.. The blacks think that they too are entitled to behave thus. How 


‘are the blacks to blame if their passions are excited by the conduct of the 


white women transeressing all limits of decency in their private apartments 
as wellas in public? [The paper here recounts the alleged brutal lynching 
of Carter, an American negro, by an infuriated mob of 3,000 white men and 
500 women-and states how he was mercilessly thrust back into the fire and 
attacked with a shower of stones and spears. It questions if the Brahmins 
who -offered goat sacrifices or these civilised Westerners, the enemies of 
coloured people were more cruel. The paper then narrates the circumstances 
leading to the acquittal of Lewis in South Africa who stood charged with the 
wilful murder of a newsboy and remarks:—]| Mr. Lewis has been acquitted 
on the ground that the murdered boy was black-skinned. Then what was 
wrong in the commandment laid down in the Hindu scriptures which 
exempted Brahmins from all punishment at the hands of the king? If on 
the contrary awhite boy had insulted a negro girl and her father had 
murdered him, would the negro have got away scot-free? [The paper here 


refers to the circumstances culminating in the deportation of the Honourable 


Mr. Cole from East Africa and proceeds:—]. ‘This is the law and justice 
of civilised nations as administered with the help of the revolver. If a white 
‘man violates the chastity of a black woman, outrages a maiden of the same 
colour, kicks a black man and bursts his spleen, takes his life with a revolver, or 
burns him, there is no punishment for him. But if a similar offence i 18 
committed by a black against a white, the law of the revolver is ready for him. 
Further consider the ideas of morality prevailing among these whites. If a 
white man violates the chastity or outrages the modesty of any white woman 
a divorce suit follows and the aggrieved party 1s compensated by a judicial 
separation or by the infliction of a fine or by the award of damages. And 
thus is honour considered to be cleared! According to the civilised people of 
the West selfishness is moral, while doing good to others is immoral. The law 
of the pistol is moral and not immoral. ‘To think of colour distinctions is 
justice rather than injustice. Asa result of the travesty of justice in British 
Colonies owing to the observance of these distinctions and the flouting of 
justice at the hands of juries, it has been recommended that the administration 


‘of justice should be transferred to Benches of three or four independent judges, 


In India, too, if the task of administering justice between Kuropeans and 
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independent judges, we would consider it a safer measure inasmuch as “ 
sdministration of justice on principlés. of ogous distinctions causes.:dissatis- | 
faction in the country. But we doubt if this. system | woe ever recommend 
itself to a nation steeped | in the colour prejudice. S32 


‘8. 4 We are no lovers of boxing. — is by hie the icweét of British 
out-door games, closely approaches Spanish Bull- 


The  Johnson-Wells fights, and smells too much of barbarism. But'so 


boxing contest. 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 29th long as itis allowed, it is impossible to:see what 


| nd dias moral justification could there be for the heaven-and- 

icles earth-moving endeavours that are being made by 
clergymen and statesmen to prevént the Johnson-Wells contest. Johnson is 
a negro. He defeated the American white champion and evidently the 
British agitators are afraid that he would score against Wells too, and that 
the British people would not digest peacefully this victory of a despised black 
man over a white man. The British are known to be most sportsmanly. 
Those who think them to be too thin-skinned to digest Johnson’s victory evi- 
dently do not know what harm they are — to the reputation of the sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon Race.” 


9. A great stiris bound to be caused in the Extremist camp by the 
announcement made by one of their masters, Bespin 

Mr. Bepin Chandra Chandra Pal, to the effect that he would prefer the 
Pal’s declaration that he (Colonial form of Government for India to complete 


ee autonomy. Oh! whata fall! The prophet of Inde- 


absolute independence. pendence becomes a convert to the less ambitious 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), scheme in the programme of India’s regeneration 
26th Bept. which was once laughed at and scorned by his 


enthusiastic followers! The misplaced zeal of Extre- Bee 
mism is showing signs of abatement in all quarters of India. Mr. Pal has made ee 7 
the announcement not under pressure or compulsion but in the free atmosphere he 
of England in a calm ‘and deliberate manner. Many of the so-called leaders oe 
of the Extremist party have done incalculable harm “te the people of Maharashtra ee 
by their lip patriotism, and the sooner their wiles are understood and denounced, Oe 
the better for all concerned. A leader has to maintain a high level of thought 
and conduct and as soon as he is convinced of the futility of any of his ideas 
he should make a clear breast of it. We would, therefore, congratulate 
Mr. Pal on his outspokenness and ask his followers to imitate his example, 
precept and practice. 


10. Itis indeed an irony of fate that the Bombay Government should 
have undertaken to put in repair the Samddhi of 

Appeal to Government §hivaji, that arch-brigandg that leader of the brigands 
to rebuild the tomb of who had come to loot Surat, who, for one reason or 


Muhammad Bahadurshah, ee 
the last Moghul Emperor, another, has been brought into special prominence 


in Rangoon. since some time past by several Hindu editors. 
Political Bhomiyo (75), Either on account of the acerbity of Hindu orators, 
25th Sept. or the sarcasm of editors or the pressure of the 


learned, or for some other cause or reason, our 
parental Government have undertaken to repair properly the Saméidhi of ti 
Shivaji. We do not wish to make any special comments in this connection My 
as We are in no way concerned with it. But when Government repair Mt 
memorials of brigands like Shivaji, why should they not rebuild the tomb of 
the last Moghul Emperor, Abuzafar Bahadurshah ? For the repair of Shivaji’s 
tomb, persons who resembled him and who loved him brought pressure to | 
bear upon Government and attracted their attention by means of writings or py 
forcible comments, with the result that their object has been achieved. Is there : + 
any one who will ask for the repair of Bahadurshah’s tomb? It was when the 1 
Hindus respectfully and constitutionally agitated for the repair of Shivaji’s | 
Samddhi that the authorities acceded to ‘their demands. Why should not 
our Muhammadan brethren in alike. manner approach our benign Government 
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up and do the needful i in the matter of 


he ving Behedurshal's monument properly repaired.] _ 


ade, The Praja Bandhu re-produces in an abstract form an article 
ope “published by the Mahrdita (summarised in para- 


“against the 


Peat into Thdia of gt@ph 7 of Weekly Report No. 37 of 1611), protesting 


foreign paper not bearing against the Government of India’s circular legalising 
country of manufacture. the ‘admission into India of foreign paper without 

Praja Bandhu (34), the hitherto requisite water-marks indicating the 
country in which they were manufactured. 


12. It is indeed unfortunate that the Moderates are still holding at | 
ei arm's length all suggestions for a rapprochement with 
Necessity of having ® the Nationalists and thus delaying the unification of 
united National Congress. ss ‘dep Parga te area Ca) ies Ta 
TCR a Pe ee at ae ee e 
attitude of theirs is detrimental to the best interests 
of the country. The Nationalists, on the other hand, are desirous of forgetting 
the past and making common cause with the Moderates in the noble work of 
uplifting the nation. They do not insist upon the National Congress to adopt 
complete autonomy for India as its goal nor do they wish the British to g0 
away. ‘They fully recognise that the Congress cannot identify itself with any 
political movement that conflicts with its strict sense of loyalty and they more- 
Over are in complete accord with the first article of the ‘Convention.’ What 
they want is that they may be allowed to adopt the articles of the Convention 
at a meeting of the Congress in which they are present. They certainly 
would not subscribe to regulations that they had no share in adopting. We 
earnestly hope that the Moderates will give a favourable consideration to the 
suggestion of effecting a union between the two Congress parties made by 
the President of the Bengal Provincial Conference and make an attempt to 
make the Congress truly representative. 


13. “Apart from the question whether we should choose Indian rather 
than British politicians to preside over the Indian 
The Presidentship of National Congress, there cannot but be universal 
0 next Indian National yooret that arrangements made should be unsettled 
ie Deokideh (42), in the manner they have been by Mr. Ramsay 
23rd Sept., Eng. cols. MacDonald’s wiring to the Congress Reception 
Committee his inability to preside at the coming 
Calcutta Congress......... We should certainly like that some ono from our 
Indian stalwarts of the Congress party should be given the honour of 
Presidentship and it wofld be easy to suggest the names of a distinguished 
Congressman of Berar and another of Bombay as the fittest persons to be 
given the unique reward of the Congress Presidentship for their long and 
meritorious services in the country’s cause. A strong and tried man is 
needed, particularly in view of the attempt that the Bengalees, who will 
muster strong, are determined to make to change the Constitution as fixed at 
Allahabad in a manver to accommodate the avowed extremists. ‘The Council 
regulations will form another topic of vital importance. It is known that 
Government is contemplating a revision in the rules and regulations. The 
Congress may well demand a reference of the question to a mixed official and 
non-official committee. ‘The best that it can do is to definitely formulate the 
changes it would ask for.” 


*14. “On Thursday morning we received a telegram from the Indian 
Toa ——Sneint-—Fe Congress, Natal, saying that, if it would serve the 
former (6), 1st Oct. motherland, the Indian community in South Africa 
would gladly spare Mr. M. K. Gandhi to preside over 

the forthcoming .session of the National Congress on condition that he is 


- yeleased immediately after the Congress. The same evening Reuter’s mes- 


sage that Mr. Gandhi has accepted the Presidentship was published. Thore 


aay oe 


MW 


isa special appropriateness in the nomination at the present juncture. The 
internal politics of the country have entered on a new phase with the reforms 
introduced last year, and a process of readjustment and reconstruction has 
begun. The new Legislative Councils afford opportunities of working out 
home problems in conjuction with Government. The Congress is, therefore, 


free to engage in the consideration of the question, which is yearly becoming 


more acute, of the position of Indians in the British Colonies and in the 


Empire, in a more systematic and thorough manner than it has been able to — 


do hitherto. The Indian public is genuinely anxious to be informed on this 
subject. This, again, is a question in which all Indians are at one, irrespec- 
tive of creed or.caste. By his high character and brilliant leadership of the 
struggle of British Indians in South Africa, Mr. Gandhi has abundantly estab- 
lished his right to the highest consideration which he can receive at the 
hands of his countrymen. We have no doubt that his nomination to the 
Presidentship will command universal acceptance in the country.” 


15. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s inability to accept the Congress Presi- 
dentship will be deplored throughout India. His 
-.14» ex, selection had been received with universal satis- 
ee tek Jina ton faction and had been unanimous. Failing him the 
shed (28), 26th and 27th Congress Committee’s choice appears to have fallen 
Sept.; Akhbdr-e-Souddgar on Mr. Hume, but though the choice would be 
(18), 27th Sept universally acclaimed, it is impracticable owing to 
his extreme old age. Other names suggested are 
those of Mr. Mackarness and Mr. Gandhi. Mr, Mackarness has rendered 
eood services to India in Parliament, but his pamphlet on the Indian Police 
has brought him into disfavour with the Home authorities and it is not 
advisable to select him. Mr. Gandhi’s services in the struggle in South 
Africa can never be forgotten, but his work has been confined more to South 
Africa than to India. Further, his method of passive resistance is not she 
one on which the Congress is working and his selection might afford ground 
for the enemies of the Congress to misrepresent it. Under these circumstances, 
the best course would be to nominate the Honourable Mr. Mudholkar. 
[The Jadm-e-Jamshed suggests the name of Lord Ampthill, whose services to 
India in his various capacities as Governor of Madras, as acting Viceroy and as 
champion of the South African Indians can compare favourably with those 
of any of the Labour M. P.’s who have fought for India. In its next issue 
the paper guggests the name of His Highness the Aga Khan. The Akhbér-e- 
Souddgar warmly welcomes the suggestion of the name of Mr. A. O. Hume.] 


16. The Khoja Mitra announces that owing to monetary difficulties the 
committee conducting the paper has been regretfully 


Cessation of the Khoja obliged to discontinue its publication henceforward, 
Mitra newspaper. 


a Mitra (32), 23rd of funds necessary for the re-starting of the news- 


paper in a better form. 


417. His Excellency’s speech at the annual gathering of the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Association is full of useful and 

Comments on His practical suggestions, which, we are convinced, will 
Excellency the Governor's be of great help to the Association in their work. 
speech at ie Rene se It is a matter for congratulation that Government 
peg ied teed recognise the necessity of carrying on the work of 
Bombay Samdchdr (65), developing agriculture in India and have during the 
28th Sept.; Jdm-e-Jam- last few years been paying greater attention to the 
shed (28), 29th Sept. matter. Government are the biggest land-hoiders 
| in the country; yet but a few years back they were 
making no efforts consistent with their position. ‘The first step necessary to 
render agriculture independent of the freaks of the monsoon is to develop 
irrigation works. The second is to take measures calculated tc restore to the 
land its pristine fertility so that it may yield the maximum amount of crops. 
The third is to disseminate the knowledge of these measures among the rayats 
and to grant them all possible facilities for carrying them out. His Excellency’s 
remarks that he was keenly anxious that the Nira Right Bank Canal project 
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but intends continuing to take steps for the collection 
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y af Once aiken up, that the Gok&k se ene’ should follow, and thit 
rbay Government were permitted to finance: their own irrigation 
sch would ‘ocour;—reveal the satisfactory and great alteration 
“that has rken: age toee in. the irrigation -policy of Government. This ‘is 
ef piri for popular opinion, and ‘the public will ‘thank their sympathetic 
Governor for ‘his solicitude in‘ this behalf: ‘We would in this connection 
“suggest to the Government of India and the’ Secretary of State to invest 
‘Local Governments with independence in managing those questions about 
‘which they and their non-official members are unanimous. [The Jdm-e- 
‘Jamshed endorsing the suggestions put forward in His Excellency’s. speech, 
. ‘guggests that vernacular translations of the Agricultwral Journal should 

; be freely distributed in all villages.] 


. 18, The speech, which His Excellency the Governor delivered ab the 
P ; _, . second annual general meeting of the Deccan Agri- 
: ie cee: P pce aoa cultural Association recently held at Poona, pt 
3 6th Sept. ’ instinct with the sympathy that His. Excellency 
| 3 usually feels for the agricultural population of the Pre- 
| -sidency. The Association owes its origin and the progress.it has made during 
a aii - the last two years to His Excellency’s support. ‘We commend the speech to all 
4 those who have the interests of the agriculturists at heart. The Association has 
1 no doubt chalked out for itselfa very ambitious programme. Should, however, 
‘ the Association confine itself to work that lies within easy reach instead of 
undertaking the rather expeasivy and laborious task of agricultural research, 
--we feel sure it will be able to accomplish much useful work. . The diversion 
of agricultural labour to factories, the increase-in population and the export of 
- food-stuffs to foreign countrtes must drive us to devise means for making 
- the land under cultivation yield the largest possible returns. ‘l’‘he members 
- of the Association can do much to induce people to betake themselves to 
modern methods of agriculture by example as well as by precept. The 
organisation of an agricultural bank will greatly help the undertaking. [The 
. Kesari writes :—Our people have no doubt been proved to: be lacking in 
- the proper sense of duty, but we fail to understand why the Deccan Agricul- 
tural Association which is fully supported by the Agricultural Department of 
(Jovernment should complain of lack of patronage. Private individuals may be 
justified in their attitude of indifference towards the Association on accouat 
of their ignorance. Government, however, should not have given. any 
opportunity for the Association to complain of inadequate funds. Sir John 
Muir Mackenzie had dwelt upon the progress made by Japan in matters 
agricultural in the Agricultural Conferences of 1907 and 1909. He had 
based his remarks on Mr. Nicholson’s work, but that very book records that in 
the year 1905 Japan incurred expense to tie extent of nine lakhs for Agricul- 
‘tural Conferences and half of it was borne by the Japanese Government. 
The example of Japan should, therefore, be followed by the rulers as well as 
the ruled if any real work is to be done.| 
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19. We know it by bitter experience that though Government aid not 
spare money in fighting the famine ot 1900, the 

Suggestions about the relief works were begun too late and that the major 
famine relief camps hkely part of the money was swallowed up by the officers 


“to be opened this year. . . é 
Ciilitets aad | Made and their staff. Further, the subordinates entrusted 


tte (69), 24th with their supervision, in many cases, worked dis- 
ae mmanetie ™) honestly and filled their own pockets. The main 


thing, therefore, to be attended to this year is to see 

that the establishment charges do not run high and that strict supervision is 
kept to check dishonesty. Again, the people employed on the relief works 
were set excessively hard tasks such as breaking metals, etc., which were 
beyond their capacity and the . wages given to them were barely sufficient. to 
provide them with coarse rice food. Hard work and non-nutritious food 
ms did their constitutions great harm, and most of them died. We hope this 
Bac - year there will be less rigouf'in the exaction’ of work and more liberality in 
a payment. Lastly, relief works should be opened locally in every village so 
yy that: peopis might net have to’ leave their villages to ¥. to ‘Sotent relief 
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res 
_ iz 20. Sf The'deoision of the Bombay High Court rejecting hoth the. appeal 


of the .accused against. their | convictions. and the 


Comments on the Baré- appeal of the. Bombay Government for an enhance- 
| “mati (Poona) Bribery . mont of Mhe events paenes . what is KOO, 98 hoe 
: ,baramat, Dribery-case is likely to.set free a flood o 
atth Sept bn tread ©), criticism in which the Bombay Government must to 
) some extent share.. The facts of the case, stated 
. briefly, are that: one Rao Bahadur Kenjale and his nephew, named Gangidhar, 

were convicted of offering a bribe of Rs. 1,000 to Mr. Dennis,. Superintendent 

_of the office of the Inspector-General of Police in Poona, for the purpose of 
getting him to bring about the transfer of a Sub- Inspector of Police. Dennis 
informed his superiors of the offer and they agreed to trap both the 
accused........ .. Now, what we should like to have made clear to us, and the 
public have a right to know is, What view does Government take of the 
attitude of its officials in this particular case? Are we to assume that in 
pressing for an enhancement of sentence Government was showing its 
approval of the methods adopted, and tacitly countenancing this novel inter- 
pretation of the duties.of the Police? On the other hand, Government 
cannot afford to overlook the inference which is almost sure to be drawn 
from its action in this matter. ‘hat inference, we regret to have to say it, 
is the reverse of pleasant. Indeed, the pressing for an enhancement of 
sentence looks uncommonly like the fulfulment of a threat held cut against 
the accused because of their temerity in daring to appeal to a higher Court; 
and we can only express our astonishment at the weakness of Government. in 
sanctioning sucn a proceeding. On the other hand, the present seems ‘an 
. excellent opportunity for defining what the duties of the Police really are. 
When we have the heads of the department laying themselves out to trap 
men into offering a bribe, the lesser lights may well be excused if they assume 
that they are justified in followivg a similar course. This raises the interest- 
ing question. Do a policeman’s duties consist in the prevention, or merely 
the detection of crime? If the raison d'etre for the maintenance of a Police 
force is the prevention of crime, then, clearly, the three officials who laid 
themselves out to trap the accused in the Baramati Bribery case. were guilty 
of a grave dereliction of duty. They were fully cognisant of the fact that a 
crime was to be committed ; hence as Police officers it was clearly their duty 
to warn the accused of the consequences of their actions. That they did not 
do so, but chose, instead, to lay a trap for them shows how hazy are the ideas 
of what constitute the first principles of a policeman’s duties, and how 
necessary it is that Government should state what their views on the subject 
‘are. It will take a good deal of Mr. Montagu’s eloquence, we fear, to 
corivince the public that in acting as they did in the Baramati Bribery case 
the Police were putting into practice the best traditions of the Indian force,” 


A EE Mr, Montagu’s ‘ warm tribute’ to the Indian Police in the London 
L'umes, though ostensibly written to a correspondent, 
Comments on Mr. Mon- has the appearance of being an attempt to intelli- 
tagu’s letter to the gently anticipate future éevelopments in Parliament. 
London Times on the J, jg certainly the duty of the Under Secretary of 
Anion Ponee. 1 (,\ State for India to take up the cudgels in defence 
Evening Dispatch (5), 
26th Sept. of his own department, and incidentally of those 
who comprise that department, else the tax-payer 
might be tempted to question the utility of an Under Secretary who was 
content to be continually barked at without barking back in turn. But when 
definite charges are brought forward it looks uncommonly like an attempt 
to fence awkward questions to find Mr. Montagu entering upon a general 
panegyric of the ‘great bravery and energy in difficult circumstances’ of the 
Indian Police force as a whole. ‘That there have been times when a good 
deal of moral courage has been needed on the part ofcertain sections of the 
Indian Police to efficiently discharge their duties we all admit. ‘We also 
allow that individually its component parts may, and do often, comprise very 
brave and honourable men who would no more stoop to do a dishonourable 
act than would any other honourable man of any other profession. But we 
must at the same time take into consideration the fact that the law of the 
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‘Yand invests the policetnen with certain ‘powers and affords him. opportunities 
for the exercise of those powers which other men have not; and that it is not 
“the use but the abuse of the powers:thus entrusted to him that constitutes 
“the gravamen of the charges against the Indian policeman. Then, again, as 
regards the assertion of Mr. Montagu that the average convictions for torture 
in six years is 9, we do not think the Under Secretary of State for India, 
who has no more knowledge of the conditions existing in this country than 
‘he has of those in the moon, would have the hardihood to assert that the 
“majority of torture cases are tried on their merits and with a determination 


to get at the true facts and punish the guilty parties. It is notorious that the 
chief obstacle to reform in this direction lies in the Police officials themselves. 
Lhe desire to hush up crimes of torture or, indeed, of any other misdemeanour 
committed by policemen is so well-known tbat it is almost a. hopeless task 
to expect ever to bring about an improvement in a force in which the ideals 
of moral rectitude are often so slack. It is not the cccasioral punishment of 
a wretch who is convicted of extorting a trifling illegal gratification that will 
help to.raise the standard of morality in the Indian Police. The only way 
to bring about a better state of things is, to our thinking, to inflict a short 
sharp lesson on the superior official who has endeavoured either to screen 
his subordinate, or by his laches has contributed to his escape from the legal 
consequences of his acts. Unless this is done and done quickly and inevitably 
in every instance in which such negligence or perverse intention is known to 
exist, 16 is hopeless to look for reform and the Government which condones 
the wrong rightly forfeits the good opinion of its people.” 


*22. “We may say that there is almost sro new in this defence 

; of the Indian Police urgedi by Mr. Montagu. His 
Mahkrotta (11), Int Oct. satsar ig virtually a delence of the Indian Police, and 
the admissions are therefore all the more valuable. For the last two or three 
years we have been repeatedly blessed with promises and assurances of reform 
being carried out in Police-working. We are told that this work will be 
taken up along with the amendmeni in the Criminal Procedure Code, which 
is under consideration. It is just in the state of conception and it will be 
certainly not very early, to gather from precedents, before the period of 
incubation is over and the official egg of reform is hatched to the public. In 
the meanwhile fresh instances of Police iniquities are coming to light. 
Mr. Montagu gives the average figures of convictions for Police torture as 
being only nine per annum and ‘thinks that this means a pretty clean slate 
for the Police. In considering Mr. Montagu’s view, other conditions must 
not be lost sight of. These figures are those of convictions put up by Courts 
of law, there are others of departmental punishments; and if Mr. Montagu 
were to put up these figures along with those of convictions, we wonder 
whether he would be persuaded to offer the warm tribute that he has given 
now. ‘These convictions themselves mean much, if we go behind them a 
little, especially in a country Jike India. In a country where the people have 
no effective and directive voice in the administration of their affairs, it must 
be an extremely hard affair for any one to proceed against the powers that he, 
specially the executive authorities like the Police who have endless resources 


With them. The amalgamation of judicial and executive functions in one 


and the same personnel must certainly prejudice the ends of justice. In the 
Poona Police Torture Case the Judge remarked that ‘such offences are 
usually difficult to detect’. Then there are those cases in which the trying 
Judges make severe strictures on the conduct of the Police, but hardly any 
further judicial notice is taken of them. Under these circumstances, these 
figures, nine per year, which are the average of the past six years, have 
immense significance. Mr. Montagu admits the tendency to rely on confes- 
sions and also admits that it involves a temptation to exercise pressure. We 
trust that with all his assurances, Mr. Montagu will not fail to see that the 


‘measures of Police reform now under consideration will not, when promulgated, 


leave any scope for free play to the tendency towards confessions. In making 


_, these reforms, Mr. Montagu said that there was a maximum limit beyond 
“which it was impossible to go, without crippling the forces and sapping its 
“esprit de corps. We are aware that no human institution can be perfect, 
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everyone : is liable-to- err. But that: does not justify any ore ceasing to- 


of the esprit de corps. There can: be-no limit to the existence of abuse in: a&. 
départment, except its final eradication. This ought:to be especially so in an: 
executive department like the Police, which has: very large powers which could’ 
be used to protect as-also to harass the people. Mr. Montagu is only pleading 


the ‘ prestige theory’ in this case which he so vehemently condemned in his. 


Budget speech. It is but a poor apology for the andi Police whom 
Mr, Montagu is so anxious to defend.”’ 


*23. “Tf Mr. Montagu’s eulogium on the Indian Police was designed 
“Rast Goftér (35), 1st to hold it up as an ideal to the Police of the rest of 
Gat, Eng. cols. the world, his statement would be passed off with a 
smile and a sniff. If what he meant by his letter to 
the Times was to secure the subject of his tribute from being exploited as the 
grievance-mongers weapon, then his statement would bear a claim upon our 
sympathy. Mr. Montagu wrote with a mental reservation which imparts a 
one-sided aspect to his letter. In face of the severe strictures which have been 
off and on passed on the Police by the judiciary in India, the unqualified praise 
which he has bestowed is rather hard to swallow. Mr. Montagu speaks of the 
difficult nature of the task with which the Police in this country is confronted 
when dealing with anarchist activities. But where is there a country in which 
the tracing of anarchist crimes is nota difficult task? Whereas it is per- 
formed elsewhere without much bungling, the Police in India in the prosecu- 
tion of such cases not unfrequently makes a sud muddle and renders itself 
responsible for much of the criticism which is passed in this country 
against Police administration in general. Their investigation of cases is 
often carried on according to primitive methods, and they have not much 
detective ability to aid them in their search for the criminals. The very fact 
that the anarchist movement was nurtured in Bengal without any one in the 
Police knowing it shows thatthe resources of their intelligence department 
are faulty and meagre to a degree. And, once known, they often took 
advantage of the scare that prevailed and employed it as an opportunity to 
persecute innocent people. The Police Administration Reports of the various 
Presidencies and the Government Resolutions thereon often allude to the 
wrong idea which is prevalent in the staff that official merit is gauged by the 
percentage of convictions. ‘That such an idea permeates even the higher ranks 
is seen by the strictures which even the Bombay Police Commissioner, the head 
of whatis regarded as the most efficient Police force in India, was constrained to 
taake abouta couple of years ago. The Police Manual recently published in the 
Central Provinces alludes likewise to the belief, with a view to discouraging 
it, that a high percentage of convictions is a condition of promotion in service. 
Mr. Montagu rebuts the allegation of torture against the Indian Police, but 
as detective ability is not their strong point we are disposed to believe that 
the average policeman in India has an irresistible temptation to employ rough 
and ready measures in the investigation of crimes. Even Mr. Montagu 
cannot help confessing that the danger of the tendency to rely on 
confessions involves temptation to exercise pressure. The abuse of the 
confession system has given rise to considerable mischief and there is 
decidedly vast room here for improvement. Mr. Montagu while dealing 
with the Midnapur case defends the action of Government in providing 
funds for the defence of the accused officers. This is a privilege which may 
be allowed with discrimination, but not before the case of such officials has 
‘been thoroughly investigated departmentally and the Government has good 
grounds to believe that they will establish their innocence. Mr. Montagu’s 
assurance that, in future, proposals for promotion and titles will be suspended 


in cases where an enquiry is pending carries sufficient condemnation of the 
practice whenever it has been followed in tne past.” 


24. Commenting on Mr. Montagu’s letter about the Indian Police the 
Jam-e-Jamshed doubts if only nine cases.of Police 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (28), torture have occurred per year during the last six years 
28th Sept. and inquires if itis not possible that similar offences 
were: committed in~ far-off villages, in the Police 
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attempt towards perfection. Mr, Montagu does not’ bring in this plea tov . 
defend: the Police: But he: wants to limit the work of Police reform in view: 
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ses... The erty is - oratifed at Mn tease oeeleadooy “dh. tbe. 
_ | ine the tendency. to rely on confessions and his . declara-: 


tion. on the subject of the measures that are being taken by the Government: 


of India to prevent the abuse of the confession system. It thinks that a closer. 
vigilance over the doings of the subordinate force and recruitment from the 
ranks of the educated classes would go far towards ensuring public confidence 
in the work of the Police. ) 


*25. “Mr. Montagu has written a letter to the Times in defence of the 
Indian Police, or rather, endeavouring to get them 

Eng, yet GO), Te Oot, oe a body into proper perspective in the sight of 
the public. It stands to reason, of course, that the 

faults of the Police, as such, are the faults of the relationship into which the 
law places them with the people........... There are people, no doubt, to 
whom Police malpractices have become an obsession, but these malpractices 
exist and are a serious blemish on an otherwise honourable body. Nor are 
they confined to the rank and file. In the Poona Bribery Case, in which 
judgment. on appeal was delivered by the High Court this week, a Huropean 
policeman represented that he was ina position to commit an irregularity 
desired by a Hindu, and offered to carry it out for a bakshish of a thousand 
rupees. He then contrived that his superior should witness the handing 
over of the money and a prosecution was instituted for corrupting a public 
servant. ‘lhe High Court animadverted strongly on this deliberate incite- 
ment to crime for the sake of the kudos arising from its detection. This 
is not an isolated case of a very discreditable proceeding, and many 
Abkari detections are hardly more respectable. In a body so numerous as the 
Police there cannot fail to be scoundrels, but the laws should be so devised 
that, without stultifying Police. activities, there should be as little encourage- 
ment to public oppression as possible.” : 


~ 


26. “That Mr. Montagu has praised the Indian Police, pointed vividly 

the perils they ran in the game of hunting out anar- 

én Mongar , chists,; and defended the Government’s spending 
i ee lakhs in identifying themselves with the defendants 

in the Midnapur Damage suit cannot possibly be very startling news in 
India. Of course, Mr. Montagu was bound to defend the action which the 
Secretary of State had sanctioned, and he was bound to stick to the view he 
took in wildly attacking Mr. Mackarness, the indefatigable exposer of the 
weaknesses in the Indian Police. Mr. Montagu could think of the murdered 
Police officers of Bengal. But he could not think of their numberless house- 
searches and notably abortive results of certain political cases. He could 
think of the prestige of Mr. Weston and his two Police Assistants, but he had 
no thought for the harassing worry and trouble and physical torture to which 
were subjected the accused who have all been pronounced to be innocent. He 
could not think of the public purse either. Mr. Montagu, we are told, rebuts 
the charges of frequent torture by the Police, prominently mentioning that 
the average convictions for torture have been 9 per annum in the last 6 years. 
Evidently he would have the public believe that the regular cases brought to 
Courts convey a fair idea of the actualities. It did not occur to him that only 
the’ most“flagrant cases can come to Court and that there may be varieties of 
tortures several of which do not see the light of day. It would be well if he 
were to collect figures of confessions by under-trial prisoners in India and ask 
why the Indian accused are, against human nature, so prone to confess. 
Thanks to the Graces that Mr. Montagu ‘admits the danger of the tendency’ 
to rely on confessions, which involves temptation to exercise pressure.’......... 
Ominous is Mr. Montagu’ s announcement that beyond a certain limit Govern- 
ment won’t go in their measures lest the esprit de corps of the Police should 
vanish!!! ‘The only sovereign remedy would of course be to make all con- 
fessions altogether inadmissible save those made in Court during the regular 
trials. But Government does not seem prepared to go so far.......... Mean- 
while, Iet us draw consolation from the assurance of Mr. Montagu that the 
Midnapur. scandal of actual promotions and conferring honours on Police 
officers charged with torture will not be repeated.” 


i 27. It should clearly | be borne ‘in mint that Police’ torture, cases that 
ssf airy come before the Court only form an infinitesimally 
Dnydn Prakash (40), small part of the cases which actually. occur and 
a5th Sept. which for want of evidence and the dread of the 

_ Police never come tolight. It is gratifying to learn 
that the Under Secretary has admitted the evil arising from the undue 
importance given to confessions of under-trial prisoners and has forecasted 
measures to check the evil. Unfortunately, however, Reuter did not deem it 
fit to report more fully on this portion of the letter. It is to be wondered that 
so far no precaution has been taken to withhold promotion or distinction from 
those Police officers whose conduct formed the subject of judicial enquiry. 


28. The I ndu Prakdsh publishes the following account of the recent riot 
at Bagalkot (Bijapur) from a correspondent :—“ The 

Lingayats of this ~place took it for granted that 
B r a re they would be allowed to conduct a cross-palanquin 

galkot (Bijapur) riots. ; 

“Indu Prakdsh (42), Procession, and began from about the 1st of Septem- 
28th Sept., Eng. cols. ber to make preparations for the reception of their 

Swami of Chitrakalla-Durga, of Mysore. By imme- 
morial custom the Shankaracharya alone is entitled to a cross-palanquin proces- 
sion and the same is expressly forbidden to the Lingayat Swaimiin Mysore and 
Bellary. However, the Bagalkot Lingayats were bent on giving to the Swami 
the forbidden honour. The procession was to take place on the 10th of 
September, but the Police Inspector, Mr. Pagnis, apprehended a serious dis- 
turbance and reported accordingly to the District Magistrate who issued a 
prohibitory order cn 8th September 1911. Mr. Pagnis, it may be noted, has, 
instead of thanks, got a transfer after the riots, which he foresaw and tried 
to prevent. The Lingayats then made a representation to the District 
Magistrate and that officer made an ez parte order that the procession may 
be allowed (9th September 1911); but the procession was postponed till the 
12th instant. The local agent of the Shankaracharya Math thereupon 
approached the District Magistrate at Bijapur and atthe same time filed a 
suit for an injunction against the Lingayat Swami in the Bagalkot 
Sub-Judge’s Court (11-9-11). Arguments inthe Civil Court continued till 
late in the evening of the llth and the Sub-Judge made an order that the 
procession should not commence before 8 a.m. of the 12th day of September 
by which time he hoped to come toa decision. The District Magistrate after 
hearing the pleader for the agent of the Shankaracharya Math (and also 
hearing the Lingayats) despatched a telegram to the Mamlatdar Mr. Revan- 
sidhappa (a Lingayat) in these terms :—‘' Allow nothing in to-morrow’s proces- 
sion, things likely to cause a breach of peace, such as Vydsantol, cross palan- 
quin and other insignia. ’ (11-9-11, 6-30 p.m.) This telegram satisfied the 
agent ol the Shankaracharya and he withdrew the suit he had filed for the 
injunction (12-9-11.)...... ... Hnraged by disappointment, the Lingdyat 
leaders, it is said], determined to lead the cross-palanquin procession, order or 
no order from the District Macistrate. Strange to say, the Mamlatdar could 


not understand the meaning of the Collector’s clearly prohibitory order sent 


by telegram, and wanted further light. In reply to the Mamlatdar’s 
wire the following telegram was despatched by the Collector: ‘The 
meaning of yesterday's telegram is this :-—Allow nothing which in your opinion 
is likely to cause a disturbance of public peace. Evidently this telegram was 
an amplification of the first, leaving it to the discretion of the Mamlatdar to 
prohibit other things also in addition to the specifically prohibited Vydsantol 
and cross-palanquins. ‘lhe telegram could not at all warrant the holding of 
the cross-palanguin procession, but it pleased the Mamlatdar to presume that 
he was thereby authorised to sanction anything he liked........... After the 
telegram he sent for the Police and the Lingayat leaders and hurried himself 
to the Adavi Swami’s Math (two furlongs from the town to the north-west). 
Mr. Ajrekar, pleader for the agent of the Shankaracharya, wired to his client 
from Bijapur that the Collector’s wire did not warrant a cross-palanquin proces- 
gion. ‘his was shown to the Mamlatdar by the agent, but the former took no 
notice of it. The agent then instructed Mr. G. G. Datar, B. A., LL.B., a pro- 
minent local aoa to approach the Mawniabdat with a petition. Mr. Datar 
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24 
ftom the: Sn Sab:Judge’sCourt:to the: Adavi: Swami’s Math, 


% : | bev : ae: bytes peslheron was then; buti before: be: could reach the Math, the 
pro ession had ‘started. 


| Not ‘far. ‘away’ from: the ‘starting point of the procession 
Mr. Datdr’wats: seized by: the ‘ oundas’ who: formed the van-guard of the 
Lingiyst\procession, and was: dragged. by: them .and beaten on the head, and 
then hurled into a dirty gutter.. His ‘rumal’ and ‘shela’ (a scarf). are still 
not‘to be found.. Mr: Datar-had with him: in his: tonga, -his ‘clerk, Mr. Ram- 
chandra Jorapur,-and a local shroff named Anantrao Dabade. The clerk adso 
shared the: fite of-his: master, and. Anant. Dabade who acted the conciliator 
was grievously hurt. Poor Anantrao lost two of his. front teeth, his nose 
was mangled, and he:received various other injuries‘on the body. Assisted 
by some good souls he escaped being trampled under foot. Mr. Datar escaped 
somehow from the crowd. Mr. Joradpur managed to reach. the Police and in- 


formed them of the wanton assaults cn him and his master. Soon after these 


occurrences, the .* gundas,’ of whom there was a great number, began throw- 
ing stones,.as they led the procession, on passers-by and the neighbouring 
houses. This quarter is mostly inhabited by Brahmins. The procession 
started at 3p. m.; the Collector’s:final telegram was received atl p.m. Until 
1: p.m. the whole town believed that. there would be no procession.......... 
There was no time nor occasion for any hostile preparation to obstruct, 
It was raining then and no Brahmins ventured out save those whom 
business conipelled to go out. Hearing. that the procession had started 
some people (both men and women), not dreaming of the ferocious 
and unlawful designs of the processionists, hastily attired themselves and 
went to the front of their houses or mounted the roofs to satisfy their idle 
curiosity.. And they paid the penalty dearly..........The news of the wanton 
assault on Mr. Datar and his companions spreading throughout the town in a 
few minutes created consternation everywhere. Not a woman.was to be 
seen in or about the street. After the deputation of Mr. Datar was thus 
summarily dealt with, the fourth person who crossed the path of the proces- 
sionists was Mr. Narayanrao Nargundkar. This young man was also beaten 
severely. ‘hen came the turn of Mr. Shamardo Mangaivedhekar, a 
venerable old gentleman who comands the respect of the whole town. 
This retired Mamlatdar is new an Honorary Magistrate, 2nd Class. Mr. 
Shamarao was in his house when he heard the row created by the infuriated 
‘gundas. Just as he peeped out of his door to see what the row was about 
he was hailed with stones and before he could close his door he received a 
serious cut on his hand. There are other instances of broken noses, cut fore- 
heads, contused backs, &c. Mr. Ramarao Jorapur who was beaten conjointly 
with his master, Mr. Datar, saw a Police officer who apparently took him under 
his protection, but he was soon afterwards left to shift for himself, and the mob 
again thrashed him within an inch of his life. They cut him with an axe 
on the back of his head leaving a serious wound there. ‘T’he windows and the 
front door of the Municipal Marathi School were smashed. The idol of 
Hanuman in the temple on the route was loosened by means of crowbars 
from its seat and thrown upside down. Further on Vithoba’s temple was 
defiled and robbed. The house of Mr. Kora Solabanna was raided. The 
Police investigation is slow. The officers appear to inquire about what was 
not done rather than what was done by the rioters. Absolutely no action was 


- taken by them to prevent the riot. Whether they will redeem their honour 


by zealously investigating the riots or by a mistaken notion of honour will 
‘turn a single fault to two’ is to be seen hereafter.” 


29. “The full and authentic details published in our issue, regarding the 
serious riot at Bagalkot in connection with the cross- 

a palanguin procession of the Lingdayat Swami of 

6th Bepts: a a Mysore, go conclusively to prove that the riot was 
entirely unprovoked and wanton and of an 
extremely lawless character. The procession was 

held in direct defiance of the definite orders of the District Magistrate of 


Bijapur. Mr. Revanshiddappa Kittur, the Mamlatdar of Bagalkot, seemed 
‘to have forgotten that. it was his bounden duty to read rightly and obey 


-jmplicitly in.spirit as well as letter the orders issued.. The District Magistrate 
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of Bij4pur prohibited the cross-palanquin prodession of the Sth’ instant on’a 
Police report, allowed it by an ex-parte order‘ 6n ‘the 9th instant and ‘after 
hearing both sides eventually despatched a telegram to the Mamlatddt ‘on 
the 11th instant prohibiting the procession. The meaning of the telegram was 
absolutely clear, but the Mamlatdar after repeated conferences with Lingayat 
leaders wired for further instructions. Mr. Hiremath’s presence on the 
Bagalkot Station at the unearthly hour of 4 a.m. on the 11th instant and his 
hasty departure the very next hour after a brief conference with the Mamlatdar 
are significant specially remembering that both these gentlemen are Lingayats. 
The Collector wired again to the Mamlatdar and wished that the Mamlatdar 
should take all the steps essential for preserving the public peace, in addition to 
prohibition of the Vydsantol and the cross-palanquin procession mentioned in 
his first telegram. The Mamlatdar interpreted the telegram in a queer and 
curious way as investing him with full discretion, and he accordingly decided 
that the procession should start........... It could never be dreamt that the 
Collector left the matter to the sweet will and discretion of the Mamlatdar...... 
The Mamlatdar knew the facts and the agitation and the great tension 
between Lingdyats and Hindus. The whole town was seething with intense 
excitement. ‘’here were petitions and counter-petitions to the Collector on 
the question of the cross-palanquin procession. The suit for injunction 
against the Swami was withdrawn on the clear understanding that the pro- 
cession had been prohibited. Under the circumstances, it is clear tht the 
Mamlatdar made a wilful and perverse use of the discretion, if at all any was 
allowed. But for the fact that Mr. Revanshiddappa’s silly interpretation of 
the District Magistrate's orders has caused serious bloodshed at Bagalkot and 
that the entire town was left to the tender mercies of Lingdyat ‘ gundas’ and 
that the Lingayat mob was incited to desecrate Hindu temples, we would not 
have cared to pursue this obvious point at all. But we have to take serious 
note of the fact that after allowing a disputed procession he failed to take 
even elementary precautionary measures, so that under his very nose, Brah- 
min houses were raided, Hindu temples desecrated and Brahmins severely 
belaboured in public streets. Not content with wantonly assaulting stray 
Brahmins, the Lingayat budmashes turned their attention to temples and 
uprooted the consecrated idol Hanuman and defiled and robbed the temple of 
Vithoba. There was absolutely no obstruction or provocation offered by 
the Hindus to the procession. The Hindus were quietly engaged in their own 
duties, never thinking that the Mamlatdar would take the law into his own 
hands and sanction the procession. The riot was wholly of a one-sided 
character and it was committed by Lingdyat budmashes on defenceless 
Hindus, who were taken quite unawares. It behoves Government to make 
searching enquiries and bring to justice the culprits. If anywhere, a punitive 
Police on the Lingayats is necessary at Bagalkot. They should also transfer 
immediately Mr. Hiremath and Mr. Revanshiddappa Kittur from the Bijapur 
District. The presence of these two Lingayat officers would naturally be a 
hindrance to the inquiry proceeding apace, which we trust Government have 
already instituted or will do so, regarding the Bagalkot riots. The Police 
- seem to be taking things easy and are dawdling over the inquiry, probably 
under local influences. That should be set right. The militant Lingayat 
Swami whose presence is such a fruitful source of riots and disturbances 
belongs to Mysore. He is not allowed by the Mysore Durbar to move in. the 
Mysore State with any insignia like the Vydsantol, cross-palanquin or Panch- 
kalas. The Collector of Bellary also has prohibited him from parading with 
these insignia within the limits of his jurisdiction. We fail to understand 
why the Bombay Government should disregard the orders issued by the 
Mysore Durbar and the Collector.of Bellary and allow the Swami to disturb 
the public peace by parading questionable and obnoxious insignia within 
their jurisdiction. ‘he Swami has defied the orders of the Bombay . Govern- 
ment on the Vydsantol question and attémpted to parade it at Yadvad A 
similar story comes to us also from Telsang in the Belgaum District. How 
long are the Bombay Government going to allow the Swami‘ to invade’ the 
British territories and offer him their protection when he on his part does not 
bind himself to obey their orders? We hope we will not be compelled by 
any further lawless misdeeds of Lingayats to suggest to Government to take 
the extreme step of deporting the Swami to his Native State. We have still 


con 1889—7 | 


"maple faith in the common sense wo our r brother Lingayats of this Peasiceney 
find hope. they ,will take some steps to, rid. themselves of; this inconvenient 

, gaest,who.is. still eager to.grasp: honcurs. that. do. not; belong to him .or «are 

a) 1ely sghannave & lase-nyating, eis kpencetal citizens om: ‘other: faiths and | 
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“20. ‘The AKMbér-e-Tsldm "yeiodidtit the numerous hardships which the 
Hajis have to undergo and writes:—To add to all 

“ Gotuplaint egeiniie the this, the shipping Companies have combined and 
oie: “raising of fares by the raised the rates of their tickets unusually high. It 
as mapping: Companies car- ig g pity there is no law laying down a limit to the 
7, ae are ‘eTslim (62), CUpidity of the shipping Companies, and the Haj 
AN “28th Sept. committee and the Police Commissioner are conse- 
\| quently unable to do anything in the matter. It is 
aay high time Government enacted some special legislation com pelling the Com- 
—t6h—lC( ll panies to fix uniform rates for the whole of the season. 


a. | | *81. “On the Bombay side, it has been usual with the authorities to issue 
i ote _ special licenses for selling country liquor at fairs and 
Criticism of the Abkérl festivals. Temperance bodies are fighting for a total 
pouey of ogy Provincial sbolition of this practice, and in some parts have 
“Ma hrdtta an Ist Oct, met with success. This practice provides, so to 
' gay, special facilites in addition to the ordinary 
liquor-shops in villages and towns. If the Bombay Government allows its 
subjects every opportunity for drink on special public occasions like the fairs 
and festivals, the Punjab Government are still more hospitable to the drinker 
i . and the eater for his taste even on private occasions like marriage celebrations. 
‘fa Recently they have introduced a‘ special pass system’ for marriages when 
ae people gather together aud make merry. ‘T'his system has been thus noted 
i in paragraph 29 of the Punjib Excise Report for 1910: ‘ the fact that 
special passes can be obtained free of cost from Tahsildars and Naib Tahsil- 
dars enabling liquor to be possessed on special occasions such as marriages, 
In excess of the ordinary limit of possession, was widely published. But 
a little advantage was taken of the concession, and in large and heavy districts 
ff like Ferozepur, only three passes were applied for. The attention of the 
i Commissioners will again be directed to the necessity for this concession 
a being proclaimed and understood as widely as possible.” Ah! how anxious for 
{ the drinker! If he wishes, let him drink liquor in the licensed-shop in this 
me. village ; if he goes out, he is catered for at every suitable centre: and on 
ofl special occasions such as marriages, if he finds the liquor-shop too far or too 
{ inconvenient, let him apply for a special pass, and here is the Sarkar ready 
to grant it to him free of cost! Drink in his district, drink in his village, nay 
even drink in his home near his very hearth ! How very hospitable, how very 
anxious is the Punjab Sarkar! Ask and it shall be given! Free of cost! On 
the one hand you have the Lieutenant-Governor proclaiming his alarm at the 
erowth of drink and calling on the people to co-operate with the authorities 
to put down the evil; on the other hand, you have the executive authority 
: concerned expressing regret that people are not taking full advantage of the 
new facility offered, and calling upon his subordinates to make the fact of 
such a_ facility widely known and wishing that more be drunk than now! 
With the right hand you have the Government asking the people not to drink, 
. while you have the left carrying the bottle nearer to their lips |” 
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32. The Kesari publishes the following report of a lecture recently 

) delivered by Mr. Hari Narayan Apte at Poona 
. __A lecture at Poona cri- ynder the auspices of the Poona Temperance Asso- 
a ef ann ee poley ciation :—‘The harmful vice of drinking, though 
We Kesari (109), 26th Sept, Prevailing in India in ancient times, has begun to 
ae 7 spread more widely since the introduction of western 
education in India. It is really surprising to note that while Government 
are ready to check gambling they do not come forward to stop drinking. 
Drinking should be made an offence just like an attempt to commit 
ae suicide. The English Government have disregarded the plea of the 
| ae rights of the legitimate consumer in putting down the export of opium 
By oan to China, but. they have not shown equal humanitarianism in the matter 
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asset in the Government revenue. Excise Committees have been formed of 
late, but they are seldom consulted. Even private endeavours are thwarted 
by Government as is seen from the prohibition of temperance preachings 
near liquor-shops. Drink leads to degradation and ruin of families, and so 


efforts should be made to reduce the number of liquor-shops as much as © 


possible.’ In the debate that followed Mr. Apte’s lecture one speaker con- 
tended that Government would readily hand over the Excise Department to 
the people if they were found fit to undertake the task of conducting it. 
Another speaker ascribed the poor results of the temperance movement to 
the needless prosecutions of temperance reformers and the antagonism shown 
by Government officials towards the movement. Mr. Apte in reply said that 
though Government desired to reduce the vice of drink their attitude of dis- 
regard towards popular suggestions was far from satisfactory. He expressed 
a hope that the people may never have the capacity of trading in drink and 
wished that the Government had enhanced the salt tax to replenish their 
revenue instead of trading in liquor. The President, Mr. Ghaswalla, brought 
the meeting to a close in a short speechin the course of which he remarked 
that people must be prepared to undergo imprisonment if they were really in 
earnest about temperance reform. 


*33. The following letter and editorial note appear in the Mahrdtta :— 
‘With reference to the letter under the heading 

Explanation of the ‘Poona Temperance Association and the Collector ’ 
Secretaries of the Poona and appearing over the signature of ‘ Temperance ’ 
Temperance Forge ge in the last issue of the Mahrdtta, we must point out 
a me. that the use, made by the correspondent, of the 
Mahrdtta (11), 1st Oct. letter of the Temperance Association written to the 
Poona Collector as well as the Collector’s reply, on 

the subject of obtaining certain statistical information from the Collector’s 
Office, is unauthorised ; and that the Managing Committee of the Temperance 
Association regrets that, such use could have been made of the letters without 
the knowledge of the Committee, Tom Dobson, N. C. Kelkar, L. R. Gokhale, 
Secretaries of the Poona Temperance Association. [,*,We gladly publish the 
above letter of the Secretaries of the P. T. Association and regret for our part 
that we should have allowed the unauthorised use of correspondence through 


our columns.—Ed.—M.]|”’ 


34. We are afraid that the Postal Department’s circular agains the 
transmitting of uninsured currency notes by post 

Protest against the must be considered an exception to its general policy 
Postal Department circu- of looking to the convenience of the public. The 
lar re the SS of notes are at present generally sent at the owner’s risk 
mes dohiir (65) and no liability attaches to the Postal Department. 
99th Sept. ' We cannot understand why in spite of this, the 
_ public are to be deprived of this convenience. Why 

should they not be accepted as ordinary letters for registration if the sender is 
vrepared to pay the registration charges? Documents more valuable than 
notes are accepted for transmission by registered post; why not, then, notes ? 
At a time, when the high competition, prevailing in business necessitates the 
lightening as far as possible of the burden on the commercial public, it is 
regrettable that such an additional burden should be laid on them by the 


postal authorities. | 
*35. ‘‘ To-day, we understand, a new rule comes into force whereby it will 


become illegal to send currency notes by registered — 
letter post. without insuring them. It isa rule of 


_ Parst (33), lat Cet., 


Tisig. cole which both the necessity and the practicability are 


open to doubt. In the first place, it is not the 

| business of a postmaster to inquire what the con- 
tents of a registered letter are; and in the second, since the Post Office already 
disclaims responsibility for the value of uninsured registered packets, what 
risk does the sender run by committing the illegal act which he does not run 
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of checking the vice of drinking in India. ‘Ihis is mainly due to the interest 
the Government have in the consumption of liquor. ‘The’ drink ‘habit. will 
never be‘checked so long as income from the Excise Department forms an 
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; th sem and ‘money lieder commission is* about the dearest rend in an 

W182 } imirably cheap postal service. The British postal order system, 
gh ih some ways less convenient and not: furnishing the sender with a 
réceipt, is only, about half as costly. Seeing that the Cullinan diamond was 
sent to En and by ordinary registered post, it seems rather superfluous for 
the Post "Offic to forbid the public to risk a currency note.” 


36. “When a great department like the Post Office sets itself to the 
task of raising revenue by means of unnecessarily 
severe regulations, it does not need much argument 
to convince one that what it is doing is not exactly 
mand to raise it in the estimation of the public. This is how the new 
Pe Svoebnag regarding the insuring of currency notes strikes us..........It is 
cult to see what the Post Office hope to gain from this regulation except 
the imposition of a vexatious regulation on the public for the purpose of 
raising a revenue altogether disproportionate to the amount of bother 
involved. To the: man of small means whose lot is cast in out-of-the-way 
places and to whom every imposition of this kind proves an additional tax on 
an attenuated salary, the new regulation will come as an altogether uncalled- 
for deduction. Under the old regulations the Post Office did not hold itself 
responsible for the loss of uninsured currency notes, but as the public were 
content to accept the risk there did not seem to be any need for interference 
with things as they stood. But the public apparently were getting much too 
used to taking the honesty of the Postal Department for granted, a thing 
which is seemingly not to be permitted, except on the good old principle that 
what’s worth having is worth paying for. This seems to be the only way of 
accounting for what otherwise seems altogether inexplicable, but unless we 
are very greatly mistaken the amount of vexation which the new regulation 
will cause, both to the public and the Postal Department itself, will far 
outweigh the trifling revenue gained by its introduction.” 


Evening Dispatch (5), 
29th Sept. 


37. “ Last week’s Government Gazette announces that Mr. J. W. 

| Dracup, 3rd Presidency Magistrate, is granted privi- 

Comments on the lege leave, for two months, from the 15th instant 
appointment of Mr. F. and that Mr. Frank Oliveira, LL.B., is appointed 
S sesggy Do wotied ‘ Stel to-act for him during his absence. It is, there- 
bay. © oe fore, quite clear that the claims of Muhammadan 
Moslem (59), | 24t. Candidates for the post have, once more, been over- 
Sept., Eng. cols. LE EOP In reply to an interpellation by the 
Honourable Mr. Hassanally in 1895 in the local 

Council the Government of Bombay promised to consider the-claims of a 
qualified Muhammadan for the place in case of a vacancy in the future. It 
is now 16 years since Government has made this encouraging reply, and no 
Muhammadan has yet been found to fill the place. When the question was 
asked, there were only two or three Muhammadan candidates available for 
the post throughout the Presidency, but at the present :roment there are half 
a dozen Barristers in.Bombay alone, who would do credit to the Bench. In 
the districts of the Presidency we can suggest two very eminent candidates 
for the post, Mr. Ghulam Mohamed Munshi, Barrister, Government 
prosecutor, Rajkot; and Mr. Muhamed Amin Fagih, B. A., Barrister, Sessions 
Judge, Junagadh State. Should Government desire to appoint one of their 
own servants having judicial experience to the post they could easily do so by 
sciage either Syed Fakhruddin Edroos, Deputy Collector, Broach, or Mr. 
Koreighi, Deputy Collector, East Khandesh. The Government, therefore, can 
no longer repeat the hackneyed plea that qualified Muhammadans are not 
available for the place. Nor can it be reasonably urged that the 
Mubammadans are indifferent about the matter. During the last two years 
Moslem meetings have been held, articles written in the Press and memorials 
sent to Government, requesting the removal of this long standing griévance.” 


29 


88. We-hear thatthe General Post Offices and their branches will ba 
: closed oh Ramzan Id, the Muhammadan holiday 
Plea for the recognition which falls on the 95th instant. This is the first 
of Id holidays as public time that a Muhammadan general holiday has 
ae been granted by the Post Office authorities; and 
: uslim Herald (146), Sow. thi t the’ Muh a we kfnl 
23rd Sept. or this act the Muhammadans are very thankiu 
to them. It is surprising that while the Govern- 
ment has notified the Pateti holidays of the Parsis as public holidays, no 
regard has been paid to the two great Id holidays of the Muhammadans in 
spite of the fact that the Muhammadan community is much larger than the 
Parsi. It is true that the Muhammadans, being backward in education, 
could not draw the attention of the Government to the fact mentioned ubove ; 
but now they feel it keenly that they shouid uot be given a concession which 
is already granted to a community far smaller in number. We hope that 
the benign Government will take this complaint of the Muhammadans 
into consideration. 


39. “Quite a sensation was caused near the Cantonment Market, 
Hyderabad (Sind), by the loud report of a gun on 

Alleged wounding of Friday morning at about 8-30 a.m. The first 
three men by the indiscri-  yeport which had taken the people by surprise was 


minate shooting at a stray 
dou by oat rp Woders- immediately followed by three others. Several people 


bad (Sind) Cantonment Came running 10 our press office and said that some 
Musdfir (52), 9th Sept., soldiers wanted to kiil a stray dog for which four shots 
Eng. cols. were fired in quick succession. ‘[hree of the men 


who were passing along the thoroughfare were also 
slightly wounded........... We invite the attention of the Officer Commanding 
the Hyderabad Station to this serious matter and hope that he will take 
prompt action, so that the same may prove a deterrent for others.” 


40. “The news about the dacoities in the village of Mir \lahomed 
(taluka Sehwan, Sind) has created awe all over the 

Alleged scare causedin Sehwan Division. It is said that the dacoits were 
the Sehwan Division of J] Brohis of the Mongal tribe who are openly saying 
the F — district that they will plunder whole villages if their head- 
eget & 52), 16h man, Sirdar Lashkarkoin who is under the custody 
Sept., Eng. cols. of the British Gevernment at Quetta, is not set at 
liberty and allowed to rejoin them. ‘The reason why 

Sirdar Lashkarkhan is in confinement is that the Officers are afraid that 
Lashkarkhan might disturb the whole Sehwan Division. The District Super- 
-intendent of Police, Larkana, proceeded to the village of Mir Mahomed with 
a posse of constables and on account of their presence the dacoits have not 
been able to plunder any more houses. The Mongals have spread terror 
mostly amongst the Hindus of Johi, Sehwan and Dadu Talukas, but we hasten 


to assure them that the Police is strong enough to suppress the Mongal 
Brohis.”’ 


414, “In our issue of May 25th we referred to a case of illegal 
detention in the Kardchi Jail of two prisoners 

Correction of the report acquitted by a First Class Magistrate in the Hydera- 
of the detention in jail of bad District (vide paragraph 35 of Weekly Report 


two prisoners after No 21 of 1911)........... Our article led to a deal of 
acquittal in Sind. 


official correspondence, and we are now put by tha 
sg vowrest is sim District Magistrate of Hyderabad in possession of 

certain facts tending to modify our conclusion. 
[The paper then goes on to show that the facts now brought to light prove 
that the detention of the prisoners after acquittal was for four or ‘five days 
and not for six days, as previously stated, that it was a pure and unavoidable 
accident and that no blame attaches either to the Jail authorities or. to the 
Magistrate. The paper adds:—] As for the Magistrate himself, he holds 
that he had no authority to issue fresh warrants which, besides, might easily 
have led to a.serious mistake; and that the application for these warrants 
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a8 made or the 17 ih at ae oye ‘téth and 160 Maia as. | alleged by the 
spreaentatives of the a sused: hence even if he had granted it, the prisoners 
~ been, free before - the 18th—because it would be ‘ most 


=. feed te to hand the warrants (even of release?) to the ‘accused’s friends 


ders... shabas segs) tN @, should, pouaret, like to see it definitely and 


prisoner’s men. “The latter is a common practice, and as to the formbr we 
think the legal principle that an accused should not be in jail a minute 


longer than is absolutely necessary would appear to justify it.” 


42. “We invite the attention of the District Magistrate and the 
Military authorities to the complaint received by us 

Alleged ruffianly be- goainst the mischief played by the Government 
vet F the oe Military Police, commonly known in the Bazar by 
ae) “al of Dodie “ATA) the vulgar name of Dhanda Police. The City 
16th Sept. ' policemen, it is complained, never dare touch them. 
The garriwalla stands in great awe of this Dhanda 


Police and so also the passers-by. Their ruffianism is most terrifying, 


Spectauly | their club-stick which they carry with themselves and flourish as 


they walk on, giving a bit of a taste to those who, not being scared away by 
their villainous faces, dare to pass very near them.” 


43. ‘When Shikarpur was a district, all public examinations of the 
district were held there; and now while Sukkur is a 
Alleged inconvenience district, the examinations still continue to be held at 
of holding public exami- Qhikarpur, the object of which we are not able to 
nations at Shikarpur 1n- yndersiand. In our province we do not find any- 
stead of at Sukkur (Sind). | ; : Se ae Ree cis a . 
Sindhi (55), 16th Sept, Where except here, examinations taking place in 
Eng. cols. a town other than the district head-quarters. They 
are held in a district town because of the conve- 
nience that such a town affords to candidates. We believe Sukkur like other 
towns offers the best facilities, better than Shikarpur can. We have fre- 
quently received complaints from candidates on this subject. The two great 
examinations which we suggest to take place here in Sukkur are the Drawing 
Art and the Vernacular Final. At both these examinations the number of 
candidates is very large. At the former Sukkur and Rohri send more than 
100 candidates and it is not understood why Sukkur has not been made a 
centre for these examinations. The reason of the existence of the Govern- 
ment High School at Shikarpur is no bar to the Vernacular Final Kxamina- 
tion taking place in Sukkur. As at Larkana the Head Master, Municipal. 
School, receives applications, the same could be done here at Sukkur, especially 
since Sukkur is the head-quarters of all offices and also of the Deputies to 
the Educational Inspector who take the greatest part in this examination. 
We hope the authorities of the Sir J.J. School of Art, Bombay, and the 
Educational Inspector in Sind would give the suggestion | their consideration.” 


Legislation. 


44. We must congratulate the Government of India on their introduc- 

| tion of the Bills regarding Life Insurance Companies 
oe oo ee eb and Provident Funds in the Legislative Council at 
Rrovident tr onde Bille Simla. The need for such legislation has long been 
CE SR the Imperial felt and we have long since been urging for reforms 
Legislative Council. in the existing law. The public have found by 
Bombay Samdchar (65), experience that some of the newly floated ventures 
20th Sept.; Sdny Varta- are taking up liabilities far in excess of their capacity 
man (88), ee ‘and 27th and thereby endangering the position not only of 
(of), S0th Sert aMsNC4 their clients but of other sound concerns as well. 
ae The public is still worse off in the matter of Pro- 
vident Funds. There can be no two opinions, under these circumstances, of 
the utility of the checks sought to be introduced by the Bills. We are afraid, 
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however, that good as these checks are, they do not go far enough. It is now 
time ‘that, instead of accepting the accounts submitted to them by the 
companies, Government should get the accounts examined by official auditors. 
This is being done in America and it has conduced to the soundness and 
the high credit of the companies of that country. This system is more fitted 
for effectively controlling the companies-énd we trust the Select Committee 
will amend the Bill so as to introduce it. Therule requiring a deposit 
of one lakh of rupees will guarantee the stability of the concern, but 
we wish it would be applicable to those foreign companies also ‘from 
whom their Governments have not taken any securities. The pro-. 
visions of the Bill should further be made applicable to Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies also. - The checks sought to be imposed on the Provident Funds are a 
step in advance, but are not sufficient. [The Sdnj Vartamdn, while acknow- 
ledging the necessity of providing proper checks on these companies, writes :— 
But they are in their infancy in India and Government should take care 
that they are not nipped in the bud by these regulations. The growth of 
Insurance Companies in India has frightened the English Companies and 
they are now eager for’ restraining them. The Factory Act was 
similarly enacted in response to the interested cry of the Lancashire 
mill-owners. The sum of one lakh required as a deposit is too large in 
proportion tothe rarrow sphere of the activities of our Insurance Companies. 
The English Companies carry on their operations throughout the British 
Empire, but are required to deposit only threelakhs. Again,it will be difficult 
for the companies to supply Government with a statement of their assets and 
liabilities as required by the Bill, inasmuch as there is only one qualified 
actuary in the whole of India. We would welcome any restrictions on the 
administration of these companies; but they should not b2 imposed at the 
instance of foreign companies—their competitors—but should aim at 
curing real defects. The exemption of English Companies from the 
deposit is also unfair.—In its next issue the paper discusses the Provident 
Fund Bill in appreciative terms. The Jdm-e-Jamshed approves of the pro- 
visions of the Bills, but suggests that the deposit required to be paid 
should be varied according to the assets and financial position of the 
various companies. | . 


49. - “ The necessity for additional control of insurance companies has 
from time to time been pressed upon the attention 
of Government. If delay has occurred in the intro- 
duction of Bills such as tke Honourable Mr. Clark 
introduced last week for the regulation of Life 
Insurance Companies and Provident Insurance Societies, we may be clad that 
_the legislation has at last been undertaken in the interests of the poor who 
spend their scanty savings in making provision for their old age or providing 
for their families. No safeguards have existed in this country, as they exist 
in England, against the suppression of the actual truth about their affairs by 
mushroom companies. No good company hesitates to submit its accounts 
to the public and to Government scrutiny ; and the gist of the new legislation 
consists in demanding openness of dealing. Life ‘Insurance Companies will 
be required to make a deposit of a lakh before beginning business and to 
supply full accounts from time to time, and have an actual valuation taken 
once in five years. Companies that do business in the United Kingdom are 
already supplying all this kind of information in that country, and it is 
proposed to exempt them from a similar obligation here. It seems too many 
provident insurance societies are conducted on unsound principles, and incur | 
excessive expenditure in management. The Government has decided to take 
larger powers of control here than in England, for the vigilance of the public 
in this country is not as strict and intelligent aS if is in more advanced 
countries.” [The Gujardti observes :— Both these measures are calculated 
to exercise wholesome control upon the working of Insurance and Provident 
Companies and save poor people from the loss: which the fraudulent acts of 
some of their promoters and conductors often entail on them.” | 


Indian Spectator (7%), 
80th Sept.; *Gwardtr 
(24), 1st Oct., Eng. cols. 
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eee duaatcoat with other: Scaisenh but seems.to. be genious 
Lie fe | to. keep their accounts apart. Thore are one or two 
converns okioh hee Aish a dubious-sort of banking with insurance, and the pro- 
- poser Billbwight: not, operate. quickly enough to prevent disaster when the bank 
went wrong. The security deposit with Government of a lakh of rupees is 
moderate enough, butthere does:not-seem to be amy particular reason why foreign 
companies: should be excused. It is reasonable to accept the accounts which 
have to be presented to the British Government as evidence of security and 
proper working, but if any company extends its business to India it might 
well be asked todo so under the same conditions as apply to swadesht 
companies.......... The question whether the supervision of Continental or 
Colonial Governments should be accepted dves not appear to have been dis- 
cussed, but obviously the line must be drawn somewhere. Some adventurous 
companies spread their tentacles from a remote guarter of the globe where 
they may be subject to little efficient control, and we do not wish Indian 
money to be safeguarded only while it remains in India; it is much more 
necessary to safeguard it when it goes to some place where it would be diffi- 
cult to follow it with any legal process.” 


47. “The Select Committee to which the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim 

Rahimtulla’s Bill was referred have done their work 

Comments on the well and with unanimous voice amended the Bill 

Registration of Charities jn g manner which is creditable indeed. In the first 

ras Pry os aserya by the place they make clear the scope of the Bill. It will 

Indu Prakdsh (42), 25th apply to all trusts for public charitable purposes, 

Sept., Eng. cols. - including. all endowments and trusts conferring 

secular advantages only and excluding those that 

secure only religious advantages to the beneficiaries. Where a trust combines 

both religious and secular benefits, the trusts will still come under the 

operation of the proposed legislation. There are likely to be objections raised 

against this provision, but it is impossible to see how such mixed trusts could 

have been exempted altogether without practically opening the door to a 

simple method of getting exemption for all trusts and thus defeating the 

purpose of the proposed legislation entirely........... Whatever hardship the 

Pare proposed provisions may cause is remedied by the further provision that if 

the donor of an endowment specifies and earmarks a particular part thereof 

for religious purposes, or even if the managing trustee does it, then the part 

so separated will be exempted from the operation of the Bill. There should, 

therefore, be no complaint against the Bill from those who are opposed to any 

State interference in trusts for religioug purposes. [or our own part, we may 

frankly say, that we should have very much liked even religious trusts, 

providea that they are clearly for the benefit of the public, to have been 

brought within the jurisdiction of the proposed legislation........... The utility 

of the Act will of course depend upon correct auditing. ‘The Bill provides 

that the audit must be done by some one out of a list of approved auditors 

Government will from time to time publish. We note that the fees the 

auditors may charge are left to be settled privately. Some limit might well 

have been imposed........... Another important section provides that the 
registers of registered documents and of the audited accounts shall be open 

for inspection to any person on payment of a fee of one rupee. Copies would 

also be supplied on payment of. ‘the prescribed fees.’ We should like that 

these latter too shouid be specified in some way, e. g., Rs. 5 plus the expenses 

of copying. However, we have no reasons to suppose that Government will 
fix these fees at an unreasonably high figure.......... Let us hope that the 
success of this measure will pave the way for extending the scope of the 
measure to public religious charities too. At any rate a clause may well 
be added permitting future authors of even religious trusts to provide 
in a instrument of trust that the new legislation shall apply to their 

i 80.” 
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33 
_ Munioipalitis 


s 


“48, Commenting on erie supersession of the Brandol ‘Municipality the : 


Kalpataru remarks:—We think that Government. 


“Gumments on the onght to inflict some punishment on Municipal. 
FP session of the Hran- Qoyncillors who have abused Municipal powers and 
ol Municipality. ' ‘ee 
Kalpataru (107), 24th Misused Municipal fun a They should be declared 
Sept. -. ineligible for future elections. Weare afraid that 
our Municipality will not improve unless Govern- 
ment take some measure like the above. When Municipal Government was 
in its infancy in this part of the country if was much better mangged 
than is the case at present. This appears to be rather strange, but the cause 
is to be found in the election tactics, which have recently been introduced in 
Municipal elections, by which wealthy but incompetent persons come off 
victorious at the polls. Real improvement in our Municipal Government 
is possible only when the electors come to see the necessity of voting for 
public-spirited candidates alone. 


49. “With the extension of rights and privileges of Municipalities their 

| responsibilities too appear to be increasing, specially 
Oriental Review (12), as the Government has‘ become extremely critical 
27th Sept. with regard to the way in which they conduct them- 
ee selves. Such accritical attitude is to be welcomad 
as it will induce the people to take more interest in locai self-Government.. 
.veceeeee But we fear that some officials tend to become almost supersensitive 
regarding Municipal management and-that the rebukes and supersessions are 
sometimes based not on tangible grounds. Looking to the fact that local 
self-Government is yet in its primary stages it will not be amiss if Munici- 
palities are given an opportunity to correct themselves before the thunderbolt 
of supersession is hurled at them. It will be very hard for local self- 
Government if a large number of Municipalities is placed under a taboo. 
The real object of such punishments is or ought to be to train up people for 
loca] self-Government in the real sense of the word, ard this aim will be 
defeated if they do not get an opportunity for the required training and 
experience owing to Municipalities being replaced by Government Com- 
mittees. We beg to draw the attention of the Government to this aspect of 
the question and hope that while being critical they will not exceed the due 

bounds and will allow local self-Government to be properly developed.” 


OU. ‘“ There is a storm in the Shikarpur (Sind) Municipality. One of the 

? leading members of the Board has, it is laid, been 
Alleged insult to a. grievously insulted by the official President, Mr. 
Councillor of the Shikér- §hillidy, I.C.S............ The occasion of insult is 


ur (Sind) Municipality ; ; 
by the President. ie. Ghil- said to be a discussion over certain rules framed for 


lidy, 1.C.S. acquisition of lands for the expansion of the over- 
Sind Journal (17), 2ist Congested town. One or two rules framed by Mr. 
Sept. Shillidy seemed to many, or most of the Councillors, 


to be too hard; but such is the timidity of Shikarpur 
people in general, so pitiful the demoralisation in the Corporation, that at first 
no one would venture to utter the faintest protest, until the President said: 
‘Then I take it that none of you has any objection to the rule!’ Whereupon 
one and then another Councillor rose and apologetically and mildly put ina 
‘Sir, I have an objection.’ Mr. Shivaldas, pleader, was a ofthese. It seems, 
he being an influential member, his opposition to the rule or rules was parti- 
cularly resented by the President who immediately remarked ‘Damnit. You 
are an obstructionist, or something of that sort’. Mr. Shivaldas protested against 
such language and said he had not come there to be insulted. The remark 
not being withdrawn, he tendered his resignation of his seat on the Board, 
whereupon, so our information goes, Mr. Shillidy said: ‘ All right, clear out. 
We have a very high notion of the sense of responsibility of members of the 
Civil Service, especially in these latter days of the growth of a better temper 
con 1389—9 ; 
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hillidy could 
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va © been 


ion. | Si ‘6 ce” the inoident 
adillors and in. the town, ’ 
t of the conimunity, Some have’ 
s' body, some that they should. 
-@ time, some again have advised” 
tion ly and make up with Mr. Shil- . 
ait with a request for a more considerate 
lors | ‘Of course, Councillors, such as those who propose 
de ion‘of that kind, are the last persons to claim and receive good freat- 
moe ment. We reserve our comments on the incident until the facts are fully 
Bat ‘borne out and tested.” Seas 
51. A Wai (Satara) correspondent writing to the Prakdsh complains whi 
that the Jocal Municipality has levied a new tax on 


no _ A protest. against the vegetables, even though its present financial position — =e 
oo ie ran Wai (Wee is far more satisfactory than it was a year and a half alle; 
| Prakdsh (120), 27th 98°- ,He adds that the new heavy tax has so much | and 
Sept. ' —- @xasperated the people of that part of Wai which. 
mostly supplies the town with vegetables, that they 
have destroyed their own vegetable plantations. 
me A ehOmaweten te Ts woot. _ SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, Polit 
B ) | _ Oriental Translator to Government. : | 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | | 
| _ Secretariat, Bombay, 5th October 1911. i; , 
ee -  *Reported in advance. | 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 7th October 1911. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the re ort 
and what the correct facts. are. 
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(As it stood on the Ist October 1911.) oe) 
0. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tian re: a 
4 nai: & 4 
, . it eae 
ENGLISH. i E i 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...! Bombay ... woe Weekly ove ...| J. 0d. de Abreo; Hast Indian; 46 ... see 800 i ¥ oe 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-) Poona jou »».| Daily ose ...| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 55... ons 600 ‘lf of 
| oan Herald. | 7 ; a oe 
8 | Hast and West ... .../ Bombay... ...| Monthly ... __...| Behrdmji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P.; Pérsi;) 900 4 f 
4 | Evening Dispatch... svat ROOM cas »+-| Daily ose ...| P. J. Kennedy ; European; 88 =. as es 500 4 ed: 
ige Jha 
ale * 
: ° ° sl . , 4 F ; i 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ... Bombay ...  ...| Weekly ... ...| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 He 4 
drési Bréhmo) ; 40. Aig oa 
; | HED ah ag 
€ | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do a“ eat: Bs iis ...| Behrémji Merwaénji Malabdri, J, P. ; Parsi; 600 i i Pah 
India and Champion. 60. i a 14) 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ...) Do. val ...| Monthly ... ...| Se M. Ratnagar; Pdrsi; 47 ona wo} 1,000 WA 
| 1a eae 
8 | Kardchi Chronicle .».| Karachi... ..| Weekly ...  ...| Chainr4i Bakasréi Advani ; Hindu (Amil); 85; 500 | f | 
9 | Mahratta sce ove} POOMR = — ase sso], ~=—=sDO,—s sees us| Noetinh Chintamen Kelkar, B.A., LLB,; © 700 | it oF 
Hindu (Chitpdwan Brahman). ths 
0 | Oriental Review ... soe} OMRAY ces ct: DS oes ...| R §. Rustomji; Parsi; 40... ae we 500 
1 | Phonix ... ‘is »oo| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaftar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ;58...; * 350 
2 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ... ..-| Daily ose ..») Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 54 oe os 400 
and Military Gazette. 
3 | Railway Times ...  ..., Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... __...| Stephen H. Kearsey ; European ; 63 sso} 2,000 
4 | Sind Gazette... | Karachi... ...| Daily os ..-/ Mr. Cowan ; Huropean; 50 ... = see aeet «= 
| 


5 | Sind Journal mre ..-| Hyderabad oe] Weekly = ase ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 509 
(Amil) ; 42. 


6 | Star cf india se «ee Hyderabad (Sind)...! Do. ati ...| Chandumal Gopaldds Vaswani ; Hindu (Amil 150 
Lohana) ; 23. 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 


7 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar .... Bombay ... »..| Daily cco = os BYTamji Bomanji Patel ; Parsi; 40 | a 
3 | Apakshapat va ee Surat site | Weekly... .... Mrs. Manek-Dinshéh Pestonji Ghadidli; 500 
| Parsi ; 30. 


9 | A'rya Prakdsh ... ocef BAEOUS cee jn ee sas ...| Makanl4) Mathurbhai Gupt; Hindu (Pati-| 1,000 
dar); 30. 


) | Broach Mitra iss aos] SOMO ue ee ee ie ...| Trikaml4] Harindth Thakor; Hindu (Ksha- 500 
triya); 25. 


1 | Coronation Advertiser .., Ahmedabad icck.. ae nr ...| Narotamdds Prénjiwandds Shethna; Hindu $850 
| (Dashalad Bania) ; 36. 


2 | Deshi Mitra 0 e Surat one oa Do, aes ...| Maganl4l Kikébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,200 
nia); 36. . | 


3 |Gujardti ... .. «| Bombay .. «.) Do. ©... — «s.| Ichchhérém Surajrdm Deséi; Hindu (Shri- 8,000 eth 
| mali Brahmin) ; 54. | Hi 


{| Gujarét Mitrs ... 4.) Surat ... «| Do. .... «| Shawaksha H. Khasukhan; Parsi; 86 ...| 900 Bey. 


5 | Gujaréti Punch ... ....| Ahmedabad ...| Do. _—..._~_—...| Somélél Mangaldés Shéh; Hinda (Mesti 8,4C0 avai. 
§|Hindi Punch ... ..., Bombay .. ...| Do. . — ««-| Burjorji NavrojiApakhtydér; Parsi; 52 ...| 800 TE: ‘4 
j pee eee vee wee! Dow sane wee] Daily =~ cs Pirozshdh Jehdngir Behrémji Marzbén,) 4,250 . 


3.| Kaiser-i-Hind _... "i Do. + es! Weekly... = o»| Frdmji KAwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 55... a 2,500 
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43 


44 
45 


46 
47 


48 


- amram Seeenmneeennet 
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id 
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. Name, oaste and age of Editor. 


Pirsi | ece ee 
Praja Bandhu ... 


Sénj Vartamén ... 


Shri Sayaji Vijays 

Suryi Prakash ... 
Dnyanoday& on 
Dnydn Prakash ... 


Dnydn Prakash ... 
Indu Prakash  ... 


Pee a 
Subodh Patrika ee 


KonkKaNIM, 


Echo ion _— 


O Anglo-Lusitdno... 


O Goano ... nie 


ANGLO-SInpDI1. 
Aina ane vas 
Al-Haq... oe’ 


Nel Wie. 


Lérkéna Gazette ... 


Sind Patrika _... 


Trade Advertiser ... 


URDU. 


Anoto-Mara’rTat, 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE 


ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. 


Muséfir... via 


Sind Upkarak ... 


Ana1o-TELEaU. 
Andhra Patrika .... 


Enatise Guyaratr anp 


ae aes 


Hyderabad 


Hyderabad 
Larkana (Sind) 


Karachi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind) 
Shikérpur ... 

Sukkur (Sind) 
Karachi (Sind) 
Shikarpur ... 


eee 


Daily 


Do. 


Do. 


Weekly 


Monthly 
Weekly 


Weekly 


eee 


Fortnightly 


= 


.».| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 24... 


...| Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 83. 
..., samatmal Lalchand ; Hindu; 37 ... "Tr 


...] Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Brdhman) ; 40... 


...| Daudalli walad Hakim Magduballi; 


Jamshedji Fromji; Parsi; 47 wes 


Manshankar J Chhéya ; Hindu (Visnagar 
Brahmin) ; 45. 


Jehdngir Sorébji Taleyérkhdn ; Parsi; 96... 


Jagjivandas 8. Trivedi; Hindu (Shrimali 
rahman) ; 81. 


Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 50 ue 
Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 
Parsi; 45, 


Maneklal Ambérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
33. 


Nagindds Daydbhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 


Rev. R. E. Hume; 30 nse sn Wea 


(1) Natesh Appaéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 


Do. da kes 


Damodar Sdval4r4am Yande; 
(Maratha); 40. 


Hindu ; 


Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 


Hindu (Pancham 
Jain); age 44. 


Dwarkanath G. Vaidya ; Hindu, (Brahmo) . 
85. 


C. F. Menezes; Goanese ; 38. ini nail 


Dr. W. Pais, L. M. & S.; Portuguese; 80 . 
F., X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 le me 


Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 
A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan; 28; and 
Abdul Wahabkh4n Ghuldm  Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Tahilram Lilaram Vasvani; Hindu (Amil) ; 
47. 


Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
25. . | 


Kisandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 


Mahadev Ghanashyamdas; Hindu ; 50... 


Khiaram Aildas Ahuja; Hindu; 45 ne 


Muhammadan ; 35. 


375 


550 


2,500 


3,000 
2,000 


300 


500 


1,C00 
1,000 


500 
1,400 


500 


500 


600 
850 
875 

1,000 
400 

1,000 


2.200 


1,400 


58 


59 


61 


62 


63 


65 


66 


67 


75 


76 


77 


78 


79 


80 . 


81 


Barc 


Bhai 


Bom 


Broa 


: & a ther were | 4 pe! ee galt ig ie as I 
5 
No.. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ne é 
2 oF od sg El a 
EnGuisH, Mara’tur anp | . | 
Guyana TI. : S 
58 | Hind Vijaya ive ...| Baroda... ...| Weekly ... .».| Dahyabhai Kasand4s Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 700 
44, | 
ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND OoNncaNIM. : ) 
59 } A Luz eos eee ...| Bonbay ... .--| Weekly ... ...| Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 80... 1,800 
GousaRa’TI, 
60 | Akhbér-e-Islam ... ...| Bombay... »++| Daily ‘ea ...| Kazi Ismdil K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 42. 
61 | Baroda Gazette ... ...| Baroda... ~.| Weekly... -..| Javerbhai Déddbhai Patel; Hindu! 1,500 
(Patidar) ; 40. 
62 | Bhaérat Jivan eee »-| Bombay... «.| Monthly ... ...| Dayaébhaéi Ramchandr’ Mehta; Hindu 800 
| (Gujarati Brdhman) ; 36. 
63 | Bombay Samachar ee ie in te ves ~~ eae| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homii, B.A.;} 4,400 
{ Parsi; 42. 
64 | Broach Samachar ..| Broach ...  ...) Weekly ... _ ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gdndhi ; Parsi ; 56 oa. ae 
65 | Buddhi Prakash ... ...| Ahmedabad ---( Monthly ... .... Jivanl4él Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Désaj 1,300 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
66 | Kaira Vartamd4n ... __...| Kaira vee wee] Weekly... —_—...| Kahdndds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 306 
) 62. 
67 | Kathidwd4r and Mahi} Ahmedabad oe} Do, ove ...' Motilal Chhotéial Vyas; Hindu (Audich 515 
Kaéntha Gazette. | | | Toladkia Brahman); 49. 
68 | Kathidwér Samachér ...|_ Do. oo = ove. | Do, v. «sa| Rewdshankar J agjiwan Dave; Hindu 400 
| (Audich Brahman) ; 50. | 
69 | Loh4na Samachar jon: 7m cee iol De. see ...| BApubhai Kahanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 30... 700 
76 | Loka Mitra ses +»-| Bombay... -»-/ Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 900 
Homiji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. | 
71 | Navsdri Patrika .., o--| Navsari ... ---| Weekly... .»..| Harivallabhdés Pranvallabhdas Parekh 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 37. 
72 | Navs4ri Prakash .., ont ae sie eee} Do. ik ...| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 400 
| 
73 | Political Bhomiyo... .../| Ahmedabad sed ~ Do, ‘ah ...| Path4n Nurkh4n Amirkh4n; Muham-' 1,100 
madan; 50. 
74 | Praja Mitr’ ave ..| Karachi... -»+| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 ‘es 275 
75 | Praja Pokar ++ — ee| Surat w+» evel Weekly  .... «| Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36. 600 
76 | Prdtahkal nee -.-| Baroda... Monthly ... _...| Jagannath Prabhashankar; Hindu (Brah- 900 
man) ; 30. 
77 |Samdlochak ©... —«..| Bombay... «| Quarterly ..._—...| N. M. Tripathi; Hinda (Gujar4ti Brdhmin);|_ 525 
: \ $5. 
78 | Satsang .., vee ---| Surat vee .--| Fortnightly 7 Manishankar H. Shastri; Hindu (Brahmin);} 1,000 
37. 
79 | Satya Vakta - .-:, Bombay _..,. oa De sa ...| Keshavlal Harivallabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 
45, : 
| 
80 {Surat Akhbér .... —...| Surat v6 eeet Weekly 4... eee] Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54 des 600 
81 |} Vasant... ese .»-| Ahmedabad ---| Monthly ... ...| A‘nandshankar Bdépubhai Dhruva, B.A., 625 
LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Bréhmin); 41... 
Hino. 
82 | Chitramaya Jagat .--| Poona re .-| Monthly ... ...| Laxmidhas Vajpeyi; Hindu (Kanya Kubja 500 
Brahmin) ; 25. — ) 
33 | Hindi Jain is .--| Bombay ... -| Weekly ... ...| Kasturchand Jhavarchand Gadia; Jain 500 
(Oswal) ; 23. 
84 | Shri Venkateshvar Sami-} Do, aa | Do, ee ..| Pandit Shri Vihérila4l ; Hindu (Bajpai Bréh-; 8,000 
| char. min) 40, 
Com 1421—2 
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A'ryAvart ... 4. 


Belgaum Samachar . 
‘Bharat Mata sug 
Chandraként ... 
Chandrodays aoe 
Chikitsak ... vee 
Chitramaya Jagat 
Daivadny’ Samachar 
Dharm’... oi 


Dharwar Vritt-; “ssi 


Din Bandhu ae 
Din Mitra... at 
Dnyan Chakshu ... 


Dnyan Sagar cas 


Jagadadarsh aii 
Jagad Vritt ve 
Kalpataru ... as 
Karmanuk... vas 


AOBATL << ..66 oe 
Khandesh Samachar 
fhindesh Vaibhav 
Madhbukar,... sx 


“Mahdrdshtra Vritt 


...| bombay ... 


oe | Po. eee ee Do. eee 


.»-) Gadug (Dhdrwar)...| Do. fe 


a 


.»-| Dhulia (West Khén- Weekly ave 


deéh). 


.».| Ratnagiri ... ..| Do. ots 


.... Belgaum vas ...| Weekly — ove 


.| Islampur (Satara)...| Fortnightly 


.... Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Weekly... 


| 

| 

ve Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. io 
| girl). | 

: Belgaum ... ‘id Do. bee 
; , 

“Poona see . Monthly .. 


ae nt ee a 
“ 


* 
| 
- 


..| Dharwar ... 


sd | Bombay ... eae i 
| | 
.. | Ahmednagar ° sb ae si 
ib POODR . + se Dee $y 
| | 
.... Kolhapur ... s | he 
i 
| | 
3 | Ahmednagar Aa ae 3 re 
: | 
..| Bombay ... A ae & a 
| 
| Sholapur ... | i. 
} ‘ 
| | 
.. | Poona oe ine tee 8 ‘. 


| 
| We st oe DO oe 
a! Phrola (Hast Khan | fortnightly 
it desh). 


desh), 


| Belgaum ... van Goa © a 


«x; Satara ‘isle Seah 4200, ree 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); 44. 


Krishnéji. Hanumant. Mudvedkar; Hindu} 


= 
~_— 


...| Hari Dharmardj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 


...| Hari Bhikéji Sdmant; Hindu (Gaud Bréb- 


..., Bamchandri 


s) 
- 


Wai (Satara) ci ee. ses 


Weekly ... 


sea! 


{ 
| 
ee | Pandharinath B 
| 
a8 


Dhulia (West Khan Weekly  .«. 


...| Ramchandra Palwant Bhosle : ; Hindu (Maré- 


ws) Wai (Batdra)....| Dot we | Damodar Laxma» Lele; Hindu (ChitpAwan 


(Vaishnav Brahman);.38. 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur 7 Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 48. ~ 


Gaurishankar RAémprasd4d ; Hindu (Kanoja 
’ Brahman) ; 48. 


'Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
| Brdéhman); 20. 


ol, 


man); 49. 


Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 


| 
| 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu! 


(ChitpAwan Brahman); 46. 


—_——- 


.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan) 
Brahman); 44. - 


} 
; 
; 
| 


Krishni Kamat; Hindu 


(Shenvi) ; 38. 


LO 
ET A I A ECD CI GO 


| 
| 
aa Ramchandri Vasndev Joshi; Hindu! 

(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. 


—s 
ogee 


Hindu (Gold- 


.| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindy (Chitpawan' 


| Brdhman); 48. 


ad & H. Mudvedkar; Hindu ; (Deshasth| 
: Brahman); 38. | 


ne 


| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40 


| Mukund Gany at Patil ; Hincu (Mali) ; 
| Wéman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth: 
Brdhman) ; 53. 


| 
} 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri 


Hindu (Sdraswat 
brahman) ; 47. 


' 
‘ 
{ 


Kashinath  Behirav 


Limaye > Hindu! 
(wonkanasth Er 


éhman); 56 


} 
‘ 
' 
' ¥ 


21 Keluskar; Hinda (Mara- 


4 


be 


Krishnaji Arya 
tha); £0, 


| 
i 


Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth: 
Brahman); 54, 


} | 
| : 
| Han Nar syan .Apte; Hindu (Konknasth| 
| Bréhman) ; 43, | 
| 
| 
L 
Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A.) 


LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 


3a’krishnié Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahwap) ; ; 39, 
.., Yadav Balkrishna aa Hindu, 
»| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
...,danirdan Nardyan Kulkarni; inne! 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 84, 


tha) ; 26. 


Brahman) ; 32. 
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N ame of Publication, 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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122 


123 
124 


139 


140 


141 
142 
143 


144 


' Marata1—concluded. 
Mumbai Vritt ... 
Mumukshu ven 
Nasik Vritt ms 
Pandhari Mitra ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Pn cw es 


Satyi Shodhak ... 
Shetkari ... a 


Shivaji Vijaya. 


Sholapur Samachar 


Sayaji Vijayi ... 


Shri Shahu = 


Shubh Suchak ..: 


Sudharak ees eee 
hi ae a 
Vichari = pa 


Vijayee Mahratta... 


Vinod ae ae 


} Vishranti *ec eee 


Vishvabandhu mee 


Vividh Dnydn Vistar 


Vrittasar... ay 
Vvapari os. oes 
Warkari ie aes 
PERSIAN. 
Eslah ae ae 
SIND. 


A'ftab-i-Sind ive 
Khairkhah-i-Sind ... 


Prabhat: ... ee 
Sind Sudhar ae 


Sind Kesari. ae 


Zemindar Gazette 


. Bombay ss. iis Weekly ese 
...| Poona eae oes Os ose 
..| Nasik ae rout. LG, ave 
ised Pandharpur (Shold-} Do, cn 
pur). | 
...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-} Do, evi 


desh), 
.e-| Dabara its eek: BOs see 


...| Ratnagiri ... ok Ey es 


Ahmednagar ee ae 8 P or 


.-| Sholapur ... inet 590, ‘ue 


sik: Oi ap "By gee es ‘we 


...| Bombay ... veh DO ee 


eee Satara, ee6 ees | Do. ee6 


eo Do, e6e6 ses Do. se80 


) 
..| Poona eae eal Os yi 
| ~ ? CY 2 2 
oe! Karad (Satara) eee Do, ves 
| | | 
| 
} a , ae ° 
...| Karwar (Kanara) ...4 Thrice a month 
| 
| 
..( Kolhapur ... | Weekly... 
e 
oz | Belgaum ... .-| Fortnightly 
| 
sac} SORA DOY © an ...| Weekly pas 
| 
oad Kolhapur eee S@-e Do. een 
; 
..-| Bombay ... sont DAORLGDIY — oss 
| 
»-| Wai (Satara) iach WOOLY ine 
eee Poona eee eo. Do, sec 
| 


at Pandbarpur (Sholé- Fortnightly 
| pur). 


...| Bombay... 


| 


...| Sukkur (Sind) ...) Weekly... 
...{ Larkhéna (Sind) ...| Do. ... 


...| Hyderabad (Sind)...! Bi-weekly ... 
--| Karachi (Sind) ...; Weekly... 


..-| Shikarpur (Sind) ...} Do. as 


| 
.«-| Mirpur Khas (Sind).| Do. iss 


| ae 


oo « 
> * 
CE 


| (Gaud Saraswat) } 22. 
...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu ‘Kon- 
| kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 
...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
{ man); 55. 
...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 
th Brabman) ; 36, 
...| Mohamed Reza Haji Ali; Perstan Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 
...| Shams-ud-din waled Muhammad; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 
...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri); 38. 
...| Lekhraj Tiokchand ; Hindu (Amil) + 45>... 
...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 44. 
...| Chelarém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
..| Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sadarangani ; 
| Hindu (Amil) ; 30. | | 


wan Brahman) ; 41. 
Lakshman Réamchandr&’ Pangarkar B.A. ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38. 
Rangnath Vishnu K4le ; Hindu (Konkanas- 
th Brahman) ; 31. 

Govind Sakhd4ram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 46. 

Narayan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ;48._. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 


Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 26. 


Ganesh Krishni Chitale, B.A., - LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin); 40. 


Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 


, ‘ , , , wind 
.|Damodar S4vlaram Yande; Hindu 


.., Dattatraya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 


..| Dattatray&’ Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Handu 


...; Ramdas Parmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28 


| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 53... 


(Maratha) ; 40. 


Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 30. 


(Konkanasth Brihman) ; 32. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth 
Brahmin) ; 48. 


Pandurang Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu 
(Saraswat Bribman) ; 40. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim: 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 57. 


Bhujang Tukaram Gaikwad; Hindu 
(Maratha); 28; and H. N. Navalkar ;| 
| Hindu (Prabhu) ; 465. | 


| (Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 


| Balwant Krishna Pisa] ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


29. 


Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 


i | 
Keshav P. Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpé- 


| 
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eee eee ese eve! Munshi Mahomed Amir ’ Muhammadan 200 ] 
ce: bi phe (Sunni) ; 50. | a, e 
| : | iene \\ : ) | b 
eee , eee eee! Do. eee eee Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh e 500 7 
j ss Moraes | Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 t 

lobe ate ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Tukér4m Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu} 4,000 O 

ioe (Jain) ; 80. ‘ 
ee REO Jain Mitra Pia | Do. oe ...| Fortnightly ...| Sital Prasad; Digamber Jain ; 40 ot SO fs 
Sef ee 150 | Jain Samachar .... ».-| Aamedabad o..| Weekly... ...| VAdilal Motilal Shah ; Dasa Shrim4li Jain ;| 1,100 PY 
a es - fc 
Be SI 
ana - . Notes.—A. . The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 2] 

= : Y _.. B.° The-names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 

Se above list is printed in brackets after the name. ve 
a _. ©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling es 
oe List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or / is the last letter of a word, * 


, the accent is left out, and the short a (A = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


| : : ar 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as | Ov 

te in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that itis short,thus—d ~~. ra 

| | D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the Ir 


proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


| 9 
Politics: and: the Public Administration; 


*1, Mr. R. G.’ Fradhan, — LL. B., verge injthe Mahrdtta :—" To 
wo Fie many minds, itis to be feared, the Delhi Durbar 
: La cearee Range sovier | will be no more than a-magnificent show, a most 
~ Mahrdtta (9), 8th Oct. '™pressive manifestation of Hngland’s vast power 
cpa and greatness as an Imperial nation; they will 
“miss the deep moral meaning with which the event ought to be and: can be 
invested. Those Englishmen and Anglo-Indians who cannot conceive 
relations of perfect equality subsisting between England and India, and who 
believe that the establishment of such relations will be fatal to the safety of 
the British Empire will, no doubt, look upon the Durbar in no other light 
than as a means to impress forcibly upon the subject population the might 
and majesty of the ruling race and the utter folly of doing aught that may 
offend that race. Astute diplomatists, who believe that politics is a game 
in which sincerity and straightforwardness are at a discount as leading to 
failure and ruin, will consider the Durbar as affording a splendid opportunity 
for beguiling the ignorant, simple-minded people of India with deep, high- 
sounding words and phrases about ‘sympathy,’ ‘civilizing mission’ and go 
forth and thus securing their good-will and support. But those who are 
sincerely and ardently anxious to promote the welfare and progress of India, 
and to strengthen the foundations of the British Empire, will see the finger 
of God in the event, and cannot but think that its divine meaning and 
purpose will be most lamentably missed, if it is not duly commemorated by 
something substantial, calculated to produce an enduring effect upon the 
national development and prosperity of the Indian people. That there will 
be the sincerest and most enthusiastic demonstrations of loyalty on the 
arrival of Their Majesties, there can be no doubt whatever. We have 
our grievances and some of them very serious too, calling for urgent and 
radical remedies. Bui we have no desire to follow the example of 
Ireland, and stand aloof in sulJen indifference while our Sovereign 
is in our midst......... Though the foolish and reactionary measures 
of Lord Curzon’s administration had strained our sense of loyalty almost 
to the breaking point, we know that better times have come and we 
are sincerely grateful to the British Government for the improvement, how- 
ever inconsiderable, they have effected in our political status by means of 
the reforms recently introduced.......... But we wish to make it perfectly 
clear that we look upon Their Majesties’ visit not merely as an occasion for 
demonstrating our loyalty, but if properly commemorated, as constituting a 
-land-mark.in our relations with England. We ardently desire and expect 
that the British Government will rise to the occasion, and commemorate the 
Royal visit in a manner that will materially and permanently contribute to 
the national advancement of India.. What, then, should England do to 
fittingly commemorate the Royal visit? An attempt is made here* to 
answer this question. I think it will be admitted on all hands that the 
time is come when a clear, emphatic and authoritative declaration ought’ to 
_be made by the united voice of the British Parliament about the placa that 
India may legitimately aspire to fill in due time within the British Empire...... 
There are three different schools of thought with regard to this question. 
There are some men who, like Lord Morley, hold that self-government is for 
ever entirely out of the question in India. ‘There are others who, like the 
late Marquis of Ripon, would give the Indian people perfect autonomy in every 
branch of the administration except the military. And lastly, the third 
school of thought is composed of those who believe that England’s mission in 
India is to lead her on, by gradual steps, to self-government. These 
conflicting views have been a constant source of bewilderment and irritation to 
the Indian people who have consequently never been able to know what to 
-expect and what not from the British people....... For lack of such a definite 
and finally established goal, England’s policy towards India has changed with 
the idiosyncrasies of the man at the helm of the Indian Government. Ht is 
significant that though Lord Curzon’s administration is now discredited by 
most men, nothing was done-’to check him while he was in office........:; ~The 


- weakest point in British rule in India is that, though it.is the rule: of ‘an 
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and progressiy athlon that had‘dbae much: for the cause of social 
liberty and advancem ment, it has no definite goal or purpose constantly 
#6t befor: : by. “thes aint @ Of péate and the ‘proniotion of the prosperity of 
the teeming ong of India’ are constantly held up as the objects of British 
 drnle ; -bu “spark ‘from the consideration whethet the prosperity of the people 
-@oes not imply a growing system of government adapted to their needs and 
ae ‘sspirations, ‘and whether prosperity means mere economic prosperity, and 
_ dipaving aside the charge brought against British rule in India that the 
-ematerial prosperity of the people is the last thing it is calculated to. promote, 
leaving aside all these considerations, this is an end which every: Govern- 
‘ment is expected to fulfil and the non- fulfilment of which really means that 
a is unable to justify itself. But surely, England is not content to play such 
-@ small part in the development of India. Sbe has generous instincts, noble 
impulses, high social and political ideals. She, moreover, knows that ideals of 
‘self-government have come not only to stay in Europe but with the march of 
‘time, to spread throughout the length and breadth of the whole world; and 
ghe would not consciously set herself against the march of irresistible forces 
-that she knows would work, if not with her, even aguinst her. If it is frue, as 
a ‘most of us believe; that her rule in India is a ‘divine dispensatior, its purpose 
a can be no other than the complete development, on all sides, of the Indian 
oe. national life and not mere ‘economic prosperity’ or ‘the preservation of 
peace’. [To be continued.| . 
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2. ‘Wrong or right, the idea that the present system of education 
imparted to an Indian is unsuited to his requirements 

ae quite hail for i8 gaining ground amongst certain sections of society 
Indians to wish for liberty both 1 in Kneland and j in Tndia. - Tt has been sald that 


and. self-government. there has been an overdose. of. Huglish literature, 
Indian Spectator (), English Janguage, Hoglish history and English 
‘aen p opal Oa ARE ol ‘political institutions in the educational . recipes 
i } prescribed by Indian Universities, with the result 
2 that much of it has been indigestible and unsuitable, and has intoxicated the 


brains of those who have drunk of it. This idea serves as a handy and 
convenient explanation of the political unrest and agitation that mark the 
life of young India. Nothing can be easter than to attribute the phenomena 
that have culminated in murders and political assassination to the 
| ““nnfortunate ’ system of education that includes the study of Burke and 
oS Milton, English history and English political institutions, and whizh is said 
‘+0 bring about a dangerous familiarity with Hnglish ideas of freedom. But 
“may this not be altogether a mistaken analysis ‘of the’ situation? A weil- 
‘meaning master provides for the material comforts and needs of his slave 
not content with that he looks after his education and fosters his mental ad 
‘spiritual development. Is there any surprise if the slave, under the inspira- 
tign of these ideals, longs to gain that freedom which has— not been his from 
his birth onwards? The British rulers have bestowed — upon us all the 
‘blessings of modern civilisation—roads, bridges, steam-engines, telegraphs 
and telephones, nursing associations and medical hospitals, schools and 
‘colleges, vaccination and model farms. Is there anything unnatural if under 
the circumstances the people who have received these benefits, instead of 
being contented and grateful, turn round upon their rulers and cry for 
liberty, for self-government, for an unrestrained development of their own 
language, their own institutions and their own culture ?” 


3. “Mr. Datta, the Special Officer appointed by the Government to 
inquire into the causes of high prices of all kinds of 

_.The inquiry into the commodities in India, arrived in Bombay on the 
pep ra % high prices 99th instant, and is no ‘doubt busy now interviewing 
i Tadu Frat dish (40), 2nd ™M&ny people. As we have already pointed out, this 
- Oct., Eng. cols. inquiry is doomed to be barren of any specific results, 
Leaving alone the problem as to the level of prices 

, tor merchantable commodities, imported and exported, we may refer to those 
of food grains consumed by the vast majority of the population. These are 
«pice, jowdri and bajri. In over two-thirds of .the country these grains form 


— staple food. The remaining consume wheat. But wheat pone for many 
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‘& year past are influenced: by. the prices of the largest. producers of that grain: 
in America and on the Kuropéan continent........, With rice, it, may be said, 
there is only a partial rise when there is a large demand from the Kuropean 
continent or the Straits Settlements and the Far. Kast. It is useful to re- 
member that on an average, takinz the last triennium, the quantity of rice 
exported was 360 crore cwts. valued at 18°90 crore rupees.......... The ques- 
tion here is whether this average annual export of nearly 4 crore cwts. of 
rice has had any influence in raising the price of rice for home consumption ? 
That question can only be answered by another. Is the export a surplus of 
‘the annual yield after fully supplying the wants of the rice-eating popu- 
lation? If it be proved that the yield is sally a surplus, then, it. —. 
be held that the exports havo influenced the price.......... After all, 
should be remembered that a surplus product exported is so much i baptoase 
of the annual wealth, when the population’s demand for consumption is 
fully satisfied. These are points on which Mr. Datta will no doubt be 
able to throw considerable light by the mass of information he will have 
eventually collected when submitting his report to Government. [Here the 
paper quotes some figures from a blue-book on ‘ Variations in Indian Price 
Levels’.| It is clear that the decennial period ending with 1880 showed 
the largest quantity of jowari and bajri sold for a rupee. The previous 
decade, it should be remembered, had the severe famine of 1877-78 when 
from an average of 25 seers jowdri went down in. 1877 to 18°65 seers and 
13°66 in the following. ‘The quantity obtainable afterwards rose, but the two 
severe famines of 14896 and 1899 again sent up the price of jowari. Asa net 
result, the decade ending with 1899 showed a decrease of 5°42 seers in the retail 
price of that grain which was e equivalent to 22°2 per cent.—a very considerable 
vise indeed. And there appears to have been a steady rise in the price 
during the decade ending with 1910. The selling price was only 16°87 seers 
per rupee, which was a further deterioration of 20°11 seers per rupee, equival- 
ent to another 11 per cent. So far then as jowari is concerned, the staple food 
of the poorest, there is no question as to an enorinous rise. And it is more 
‘than doubtful that wages in the interval have been at all approaching this 
large appreciation of 30 per cent. and over. Bajri, too, shows a similar 
endearment of price. Whatever the area of cultivation between the two 
periods, and whatever the yield per acre, here is a distinct fact which’ cannot 
be gainsaid that jowdri and bijri have greatly riseu in price, while the rise in 
wages during toe same interval has not approached anything equal to it.” 


4, Ino the course of a gpntributed article the Kesart writes :—The revenue 
) system of the Peshwas was not as bad as it is sup- 
The land revenue posed to have been. The Peshwas used to be as 
systems of the Peshwas (areful of agricultural lands as our present Sirkar and 
and the British Govern- iq their best to encourage agriculture. and was 
ment compared. 
Kesari (108), 3rd Oct. carefully surveyed and divided into three classes 
according to its fertility. Facilities used to be 
given to the cultivators for planting fruit-bearing trees. ‘There used to'be 
‘abundant fallow land which uséd to be given out free for grazing cattle. 
People were allowed to make free use of forest produce. Cultivators used to pay 
revenue to Government in four instalments in money or in kind. In case 
of failure of crops remissions and suspensions were readily granted, but takdvi 
advances or loans were not given to cultivators as the Government was 
always hard up for money. The collection of the revenue was at times 
farmed out, but the interests of the cultivators were amply safeguarded. 
Under the British administration, the land is wall surveyed and classified and 
water for irrigation is supplied at rates which vary according to the produce 
of the land and the cost of the irrigation works. The cultivator has to pay 
very highly for being allowed to lease cultivable land and ha cannot take up 
any part of a number but the whole of it which means many acres at a time. 
The cultivator has lost his old right to forest produce and he must now pay 
for it. Government have to be paid in two instalments in money and not in 
kind. If Government dues are not paid in time, a fine has to be paid and at 
times lands are confiscated. The cultivator has, therefore, to sell his produce 
at cheap rates or to: borrow money to pay his dues in time. Ata time of 
drought he hag solely to depend on the mercy of the revenue official, The 
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soo De The. f) Angio ‘Lusitano in ‘concluding its editorial on the shgice 
oh nctibitil. of the poverty and degeneracy of Goa, consequent on 
© Alleged... belief .of the offe te administration of Portugal, observes :— 
A toans that their ivbiion The regeneration attempted in the past few years by 
4 Bars aj (ripe the Portuguese in Goa has only resulted in Jeremiads, 
0 Anglo Lusitano (44 creating a desire for something different from things 
soth Sept sey ’ Portuguese, as is evidenced by the great numbers 
that flock to the English schools in Goa, which have 

been waa as-the only means of the salvation of that country. In spite 
of local difficulties, these schools are maintained, without any subsidy from 
Government, by private contributions, and are run to great advantage as 
compared with the free schools of the Government, because there is a general 
feeling among the Goans both in Goa and out of it, that Goa without the 
‘assistance of British civilization has no hope of salvation whatever, and the 
only hypothesis in which there can be any approach to truth is that if the 
‘governing body desires to second the legitimate wishes of the country it 
‘should be in sympathy with the common ideas of the people. But up to now 
‘there exists no indication of such a desire, and therefore it is not possible to 


place any confidence in the rulers. 


6. In reviewing Professor Dongre’s Marathi translation of Mr. Chirol’s 
‘Indian Unrest’ the Kesart writes :— Everybody 

_ a review of Mr. Chirol’s thinks himself competent to deal with the unrest in 
Pe yell caer ele trans- Jndia. Ths London Times some time back sent its 
Baar ots (1U8), 3rd Oct special correspondent to make a diagnosis of the 
_ _ Icdian unrest and he according to his own lights and 

‘the materials received through official and non-official sources wrote a series of 
letters to the Z2mes on the subject which afterwards appearedin book form and 
which now have been translated by Professor Dongre under the patronage 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur. ‘The translator was but 
foo well qualified to undertake the task as it was he who supplied 
Mr. Chirol with materials for the Chapter on ‘Poona and Kolhapur.’ 
The character of the informations supplied can well be judged by the 
-reader for himself. Evidently in Professor Dongre Mr. Chirol has secured 
a translator befitting himself. - What is lackin® in the praise or abuse 
bestowed by Mr. Chirol owing to his being a foreigner is more than 
made up by Mr. Dongre in the preface, in the course of which he has shown 
his patriotism by reviling Mr. Tilak and the Brahmins and declaring the 
whole of India as unfit for swardjya. Unlike even the most determined 
opponents of Mr. Tilak, Professor Dongre has everywhere mentioned his name 
in the singular without the honorific plural and has thus made an exhibition 
of his. meanness and sballowness of mind. He sees political motives in all 
our religious movements, but with characteristic inconsistency applauds the 
national virtues of the people of Maharashtra! We would have liked to 
say a few words on Mr. Chirol’s work itself, but we deem it advisable to 
restrain our pen as the law would not allow us to indulge in plain-speaking. 
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he has attempted to suggest remedies he has made a big fool of himself as 
-is exemplified by his suggestion to ameliorate the condition of the backward 
Classes .by converting them to Christianity. Nothing reasonable could 
- possibly be expected ‘from ‘@ man seeing through coloured glasses. In our 
pinion Mr. Chirol’s book did not deserve the honour of being translated 
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: i 1: Adverting to the Ne issued by Dr. Mor lie Gopal Deshmukh, 
h Sir Bhalchandra Krishna and others inviting subs- 

fi ‘Talegaon (Poona) criptions towards the Paisa Fund to aid the Talegaon 
glass sca _ and : the | glass factory on the occasion of the Dasera holiday, 
pape “Ist Oct, ° #ad to the visits of the Honourable members of the 
“c.-. * .Governor’s Executive Council to: the factory and 


.Mr. Chiro] merely echoes the official views about the unrest and wherever 
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also to His Excellenoy’s expression of satisfaction atthe work done there, the 
Gujardti remarks :—There is no wonder if His Excellency’s observations as 
well as the Bombay Government’s readiness to purchase goods manufactured at 
the factory and the permission to dig out earth at certain places free of tax have 
been viewed with feelings of gratefulness. But if: Government had done the 
traditional duty of rulers of lending state aid, considering the importance of 
such ventures, that would have given far more satisfaction. That such empty 
and hollow praise:rarely proves a source of satisfaction will be no news 
to a wise and thoughtful statesman like Sir George Clarke. The great 
industries of Europe have been first supported by the state and then they have 
been taken up by the peopie. So long as India is not placed in such a 
position, her dwindling industries will not be revived. We hope this will 
receive mature consideration at the hands of the Bombay authorities and that 
the Government of His Excellency will earn the good fame of being well- 
wishers Of indigenous industries. 


8. The Presidential address of His Excellency the Governor at the 
wr second annual meeting of the Deccan Agricultural 
Alleged indifference of Asyociation recently held at Poona is worth the 


the educated classes careful attention of our people. Government have 
India to the agricultural 


progress of the country. taken the question of the agricultural progress of the 
Jagad Vritta (105), Ist country earnestly in hand, and with that end in view 
Oct. have constructed canals, advanced money to culti- 


vators for sinking and deepening wells and made 
available valuable agricultural information “through the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. It now rests with the people at large to take advantage of these 
facilities which have been placed within the reach of the rayats, but the chief 
difficulty lies in the ignorance of the agricultural classes. Government had 
hoped that the educated classes would help in the spread of useful agricul- 
tural and other information amongst the people, but their hopes have gone in 
vain. Our University graduates have for the last fifty years done nothing of 
the kind. They have utilised their knowledge either in filling their own bellies 
or misused it in finding fault with Government and bringing it into contempt 
with the people. Lord Macaulay hoped that they would serve as interpreters 
between the rulers and the ruled and thus help in the advancement of the 
country, but instead of that they have become experts in heaping abuse on 
the ofiicials and in airing grievances against Government. The Indian 
National-Congress is a standing example of this attitude of our educated 
people. These patriots have no sympathies with the cultivating classes 
whose lands they have appropriated and whom they have reduced to the 
position of mere labourers. Under these circumstances Government alone 
must stand as sole protectors of the cultivator and it is their duty to devise 
means for his benefit and improvement. We hope His Excellency’s appeal 


for pecuniary help for the Association will not be lost upon the Deccan 
nobility and gentry. 


9. It is reported that just before the holding of the recent oneal 
Provincial Conference at ‘Faridpur, the District 
The Bengal Provincial Magistrate sent for Babu Sachindra Prasad and 
Sti gcrigtoag Rate Mk reminding him of his deportation, asked him to be 
Magistrate f pete careful of what he spoke at the Conference. We 
one of the deportes. think that the warning was not at all needed, 
Kalpataru (106), 24th for a man who has once been the victim of 
Sept. deportation without trial would not care to have 
: another experience of British justice by making use 
of language considered to be objectionable. it is certainly censurable on the 
part of Government officers to continue to view with a prejudiced eye those who 
were deported simply on suspicion. ‘Their attitude would have been justi- 
fiable if they had been deported after regular trial, but there is no justification 
whatever for viewing them with a peelenined eye. simply on the strength of 
Police reports. 
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issing the measures. sasamuni sinabaee ‘by the South African 
Bouth xe, Government witha view to coercing and harassing 
baht pegs NOD, the Indian settlers and disqualifying them from 
“Oe? Sr ae oe ” owning land in the country the Baroda Gazette 
eg ae! ia |») +>. “writes :—All this points to the moral that the whites 
rig » to-have the whole of Africa to themselves and to throw out the Asiatics 
ho are regarded as thorns in their side. How far this is possible, God alone 
knows.” But no doubt the hardships of the Asiatics are continuously i increasing 
‘im the African colonies and the aversion of the whites towards Asiatics is not 
decreasing. They desire to drive them away from their country by any 
means. ‘Lhey cannot do anything against the settlers from China or Japan 
as both of them are independent and powerful kingdoms. It is Indians 
alone who suffer. The Indians may clamour as much as they choose like the 
‘4 step-children of a step-mother, claim equality of rights as subjects of the same 
Empire, complain to the Imperial authorities on the subject of their miseries 
and open the ears of the just,.but who listens to them? Hither we should 
endure the hardships or leave the country. According to the African whites 
the Indian settlers use Indian made goods only and transmit their savings to 
their mother-country, while the Colonists use goods manufactured in Africa 
and keep their savings in the country ; and consequently the Indians do not 
deserve to be allowed to settle there. If that is so, what do the Huropeans 
living in India do? They also use articles of European manufacture and 
send away their savings to Kurope. Like the African whites we are not so 
selfish as to say thatthe HKuropean settlers in India should walk out of the 
country base and baggage. But we make bold to say that following the advic 
of their African brethren Anglo-Indians should use Indian made eoods, spend 
in this country what they earn and keep here their savings also. If they did 
so, would there ever be any occasion for India to be poor? Independent 
countries have begun to accept the principle that for the sake of the preserva- 
tion of the economic condition of a country its wealth should be utilised in it. 
India is the only country which derives ao benefit in the name of free-trade. 
Who cares whether India is alive or goes to the dogs, inasmuch as unfortunate 
India is dependent ! 
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11. General Botha is reported to have expressed a hopa to rid the 
Dnydn Prakdsh (39) Transvaal of the Asiatics. We believe that the 
fe aie: Kaloatars (106). people of the Transvaal, howsoever they may wish, 
tat Oct. * cannot drive away Indians who have settled in ‘their 
country, for the British Government would, we feel 
sure, never consent to such @ proposal. Colonies may be allowed to refuse 
admission to new-comers, but they would certainly be i incurring the grave risk 
of displeasing the mother- -country in driving away old settlers. Let us hope 
that the people of the Transvaal will not forget that they form a part of a world- 
wide Empire. [The Kalpataru writes It is futile to expect good 
treatment to our brethren from the African Colonists. We would, therefore, 
suggest retaliatory measures, which unfortunately are not approv ved of by the 
Indian Government which prides itself on being kind and just. The Colonists, 
it is to be regretted, are thinking of devising fresh means to compel the 
Indians fo leave their country.| 
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Aa. The Chamber of Krugersdorp has recently called upon the African 
colonists to boycott all goods sold by the Indians in 

Africa. It is indeed difficult to conceive why 

Prakdsh (119), 4th Oct. a Christian people professing the doctrine of univer- 
cee ie ' sal brotherhood should make such distinctions. Tt 
co. ahaa | is urged in favour of this boycott that. Indians remit 
Loe ) ali business profits to India and thus cause a drain of the colonial wealth. 
But do not the Westerners take away shiploads of money to their homes 
from the different parts of the wor ld ? Strangely enough, boycott carried on 
- ‘by.Indians is looked upon as seditious while nobody finds anything wrong in 
. the same movement when carried on by other vationalities. 
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_“ England, France and Germany have: spoken against the attitude 
| - of. Italy. Of course, it is not the Governments 
The Ttalo-Turkish War which have spoken out but the public presg. As 

and the Indian Muham- regards the Government it is indeed to be regretted 


madans : very much that Sir Edward. Grey with all his 
Oriental Review (10), advocacy of arbitration has not thought it fit to 
4th Oct. intervene. We fear those critics are right who 


charge this minister with pusillanimity and 
inconsistency. As to the result, Italy having a stronger navy has already 
scored one or two slight successes. But the Turkish soldier is a better 
fighting machine, and if, as Mr. Ameer Ali says, the war assumes the shape of 
a religious war, Turkey is sure to win, a possibility we hope for.” 


14. In suddenly declaring war against ‘Turkey on trivial grounds, 
Italy has broken the peace of Europe, incurred 
Akhbdr-e-Islam (60), the odium of peace-loving people and made herself 
2nd, 4th and 7th Oct. the butt of ridicule of all. This treacherous act of 
Italy will stir up the Muhammadan world into 
activity and every Moslem cannot but sincerely wish for the annihilation of 
the peace and comfort of Italy. The conduct of Italy will come as a shock 
to the civilised world, and if those who have been endeavouring to pass 
themselves off as lovers of peace connive at the deceitful conduct of Italy, they 
will lower themselves in the estimation of the world. Italy thinks of depriving 
Turkey of Tripoli, but the Turkish Government will not give her a moment 
of peace till a drop of blood remains in its veins. In case “the war bscomes 
more sanguinary it will embroil the whole of Hurope and give rise to a 
religious war between Christians and Muhammadans. ‘he news of Italy 
having attacked the 2 UKs unawares has produced a deep impression upon 
the entire Musalman people of Bombay, and a well-known local Moulvie, Nur- 
muhammad Saiful Hag, yesterday preached a sermon in support of the boycott 
of Italian goods at the corner of Sandhurst Road and Null Bazar. This 
shows the depth of feeling with which the Musalman community views the 
Muhammadan rule in Turkey. In conclusion we exhort our coreligionists in 
Bombay to hold a public meeting at an early date to denounce the treachery 
of Italy and to pray for the permanence of the Sultanate of Turkey and the 
defeat cf Italy. [In the subsequent issue the paper regards the neutral atti- 
tude of the Huropean powers as indirectly welcoming the action of Italy and 
remarks that the entire Muhammadan population of India has heard with 
regret the expression of inability on the part of His Majesty to intervene and 
restore peace. Ina further issue the papar makes a fervent appeal to the 
Anjuman-e-Islaim of Bombay to convene a public meeting for the purpose of 
registering an emphatic protest of the entire Muh ymmadan community 
against the doings of Italy.| 


*15, “The Italian-Turkish war has stirred up immense wide-spread 
sensation among the Muhammadan population in 

Rast Goftér (33), 8th India who have been watching the progress of the 
Oct., Eng. cols. expedition with the keenest anxiety. The Ottoman 
. Kmpire has long owed its stability to a desire in 

the States to preserve the balance of power, and to their greed and mutual 
distrust of one another. It is notwithstanding oning ground bit by bit and 
hurried head-long on the way to disintegration.......... From times remote 
Tripoli has owned allegiance to the Turks, and the chagrin of its nation at 
being thus bereaved ‘of. their possession can he more ‘easily imagined than 
described. As the revered Caliph of some hundreds of millions of Muham- 
madans the Islam world look upon the campaign as an act of brazen- 
faced spoliation.......... ‘The circumstances are such as have enlisted the 
entire sympathy of the Moslem population over the world in behalf of the 
Porte in her difficulties. Muhammadans in India naturally look to British 
intervention as the most powerful factor in averting the prospects of a 
humiliating defeat for Turkey. Great Britain rules over a larger Islam 
population than any other country, and the ties of religion which binds them 
with Turkey raise a queer problem, in the diplomatic solution whereof 
England may buildup a moral force in this country as would considerably 
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josition “arid: ste a ‘i Tndiay ‘The Muhammadans ‘are a 

race who have stipplied*the Indian srmy with the best of soldiers, and 
effect 6f Great Britain posing as the saviour of the Kingdom of their 
d- act as an ceihat ehh cannot ‘be overrated. The meetings of 


protest which have’ been held in different parts of the country give a sense of 


ti ne intense ‘anxiety with which Indian Muhammadans await the results of 
he war. Home papers have been unanimous in its condemnation, and have 
Ueaeacbivined it as a “cynical, brutal aggression: and act of piracy.’ One of 
the Muhammadan meetings held in India goes to the length of: suggesting 
that ‘His Majesty should advise his ministers to accede to the request 
(if over made) of Turkey to allow Turkish soldiers to pass through Egypt to 
repel the invasion’. With such strong opinion prevailing in England and 
India it would be interesting to watch how far it is translated ultimately into 
action.” | ; 


16. As in all the big towns of India, so in Bombay also a large meeting 

of the Muhammadans was held at Falkland Road 

Muslim Herald (146), in the hall of Anjuman-e-Ziya-ul-Islam to express 

4th Sept. indignation against the Italians for their hostilities 

| against the Turkish Government at ‘lripoli. The 

‘fact of these meetings having been held clearly proves that the feelings 

of 70,000,000 Muhammadans, al! faithful and obedient subjects of the 

British Government, have been injured. ‘hey all look to their kind Govern- 

ment to defend the cause of this great Islamic kingdom and thereby earn 
the heart-felt thanks of their faithful subjects. 


17. It is gratifying to note that an interpellation in the Imperial 
Legislative Council brought out the fact that there 
Comments on the teplies will be no more subsidised newspapers in, Bengal. 
to interpellations at the he subsidised paper of the Bombay Government 
eee rcoee, OF ANG -  has brought disor dit th and the oth 
perial Legislativé Council. 5 . et ee ee sence 
Kalpataru (106), 1st Oct. Governments seem to be anxious to avoid that 
fate. It is to be regretted that the India Govern- 
ment refused to interfere in the action taken. by Provincial Governments to 
increase fees in secondary schools. It is ridiculous on the one hand to 
favour the proposal of making primary education free and compulsory and 
on the other to allow Provincial Governments to place impediments in the 
way of secondary education by making it costly.: The answer given to the 
suggestion of charging lower rates for pilgrims carried in goods wagons was 
not in keeping with the dignity of the Imperial Council and was a reflection 
on the intelligence of the Hon'ble gentleman who made the —— as 
also of the travelling Indian public. 


18. It will be ingratitude to deny that Mr. Mackarness is a friend of 

) India and has undergone much trouble for her sake. 
The Presidentship of Bui we concur with many thoughtful peopie in 
mee, Indian thinking that under the present circumstances it 
Tade Prakteh (40) donq Will not be advisable to elect him as the President 
Oct. of the Congress. As to Mr. Gandhi, the -leader of 


the policy of passive resistance in South Africa, it 


would not be proper to call him out here at the present juncture as there - 


are signs that his movement is about to bear good fruit at this crisis. We 
would, therefore, suggest that the honour of Presidentship should be con- 
ferred on the Honourable Mr. Mudholkar in recognition of his past services 
to the Congress. 


19. “ It was an excellent little speech which Lady Clarke delivered the 
eT SO ia ae other day at Poona on the occasion of distributing 
Excellency Lady Clarke's prizes to the girls of an English School.......... Of 
ech On the occasion of Course, Huropean ladies in India can do alot of good 

he prize distribution at a by readily mixing among the Indian ladies. But 
girls ai gy at PORE. so far as we know, the round of gaieties and amuse- 
Phe 4 ments which they are continually having does not 
permit them to entertain a thought of the kind, nor 
will they be inclined to mixamong ‘ native women.’ 
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Advice such as the one given by Lady Clarke or that given by Sir Edmund 
Barrow is undoubtedly excellent-in itself: But we do not think that most of 
the English men and women out here will pay one brass farthing’s heed to it. 
However, our many thanks to those English men and women who on proper 
occasions put in a good word for Indians.” [The Star of India remarks :— 
‘Each word of the speech of Her Excellency Lady Clarke should be engraved 
on the walls of the bungalows of each and every European living in India, 
whether he be a British Officer or a merchant.’’] 


“20. “ We have been favoured with a copy of the memorial, signed 

| by Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, which is to be sent to 
Commentson the Poona the Viceroy embodying the views of the meeting at 
and Bombay public the Kirloskar Theatre on the 17th September last, 
meetings in support ofthe jin support of the Bombay Governmen’t crusade 


proposed legislation to ie 
control betting on the against the turf. We have hitherto refrained from 


tent | commenting on these and similar proceedings as 
Evening Dispatch (4), their opera bouffe character was so apparent that 
9th Oct. they deservedly earned the contempt of all right- 


thinking persons. For one thing, however, it is. 
amusing to see how seriously those who organised these little demonstrations 
have been taking themselves. The meeting at the Kirloskar Theatre 
reminded us irresistibly of the light operatic comedy H. M.S. Pinafore, 
with its assemblage of uncles, cousins and aunts and the whole theatrical 
show that followed. But, seriously, what claim to Gonsideration can those 
have who reiterate nothing but the stock arguments of the old time Puritan 
kill-joy, without even the addition of facts in proof of their own statements ? 
The arguments employed in Poona and Bombay amounted in essznce to a 
repetition of the statement that gambling is injurious, and that as the 
Government of Bombay had decided to abolish book-makers, legalise totalizator 
betting, and control racing, therefore the Bombay Government must be right 
and should be supported. No facts were adduced to show that the ‘ fortunes 
squandered on the turf, the losses of bread winners, the cruel hardships to 
numerous families, the crime, and suicide’ to which reference was made 
over and over again, existed in aught but the speakers’ imaginations. These, 
as we have said béfore, are the stock arguments of the social Purist, and are 
as applicable to excess in any form of self-indulgence as they are to betting 
on horse-racing........... But there is another point inregard to this agitation 
against the turf which merits more than the passing notice of the Government 
of India and the S.cretary of State, and that is the open way in which 
Government servants and officials occupying responsible positions have 
attended, and in inany cases also engineered, these meetings. If two years 
of the enlarged Council system has sufliced to make the Bombay Government 
depart from its old time high ideal of discouraging public agitation of any 
kind, then all we can say is that the outlook for the future is by no means a 
pleasant one. We do not wish to emphasise waat has already occurred in 
the present instance; the evidences of it are much too apparent to need 
reiteration. But there can be no getting away from the responsibility 
attaching to this state of things, and that responsibility, we need not add, is 
a grave one.” 


*21. “If Sir George Clarke had stood in need cf any moral support he 
Soe would have received a sufficiency at ‘Tuesday’s 
Parsi (31), Sth Oct. Duoblic meeting at the Town Hall. As has been said, 
ect thaws a great number of those present probably understood 
little of the race-course and iis ways, but it does not take an intimate acquain- 
tance with these things to enable one to understand that excessive gambling 


is a growing evil.” 


*22. ‘A large public meeting of the citizens of Bombay, convened by 
the Sheriff, was held on Tuesday evening at. the 
Town Hall to support the contemplated action of 
_ the Bombay Government for suppressing gambling 
on the turf. The meeting was attended by the leading representatives of 
different Indian communities in Bombay. We have been told in a somewhat 
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Gujardit (23), 8th Oct., 
Eng. cols. 
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0 3. Were conspicuous. by. their absence, and that. 
Aston and Mr..Y. Lang were the only. two Huropeans present.. 
| ou {at the “meeting, gambling on horse-races Wwas a western. 
and it, goer without saying that those who heve allowed horse- 
to. arate 6 into. an organised system of corruption, vice, intrigues,. 
n "hribacr: under. their very nose are morally responsible for the disas- 


, Bae consequences which have ensued from unchecked gambling operations. 
on the turf. Government, who ought to have enforced the existing provi-: 
‘sions of the Jaw, did nothing and some of their own officers, it is said, were 


allowed to gamble on horse-racing with serious consequences to themselves. 

Whilst we readily join the speakers at the Town Hall meeting in commend- 
ing the intended action of His Excellency Sir George Clarke’s Government, 

we cannot.but deplore the apathy that has hitherto prevailed in high quarters 
in connection with this matter. If we cannot congratulate Europeans in this 
city on their absence from the meeting and onthe attitude the Western 
India Turf Club has taken towards the proposed legislation, we cannot but 
deplore the absence of at least Huropean missionaries from the public meeting. 
They would have done well to give up useless and ignorant street preaching 
and taken an active part in such an important movement for the suppression 
of gambling on horse-racing and the removal of the huge scandals that have 
srown on the turf. We should have expected representative missionaries to 
set a good example in this connection, but they seem to have grievously 
failed in their duty. Whilst the entire Indian community is in favour of 
suppressing gamblirg on horse-racing, it is not an edifying sight to see 
representatives of what is called higher civilisation and exponents of nobler 
ethical and religious ideals remaining passive or oppose the salutary measures 
which the Bombay Government intend adopting.......... His Excellency has 
had an excellent illustration of the kind of opposition which Anglo-Jndians 


are ready to offer when their interests and prejudices are affected in the 


slightest degree.” 


238. The meetirg in the Icvn Hall ccnvened this week to protes 
against gambling on the turf will be remembered as 
Jem-e-Jamshed (21), one of the mosé impcrtant meetings held in that 
oth = Oct. 5 A khodr-e- Hall. If there was any meeting that expressed 
Souddgar (17), 6th Oct. ; — o fe 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm (60), 5th unmitigated and whole-hearted support of the public 
Cet towards a new Government measure, if was this 
meeting. It plainly indicated the energetic support 
which the public have extended to Government’s crusade against gambling 
on the race-course and their keen sense of the havoc which it has wrought 
among them. The whole native community was represented in the meeting 
and the leaders of all castes and creeds were present there to support Gov ern- 
ment. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes:—Last Tuesday’s meeting was a 
distinct success. We wish other Presidencies too would follow the example 
of Bombay. The Akhbdr-e-Islém also endorses the resolution passed at: the 
aieeting and wishes that the proposed restrictions be put into force at once 
instead of waiting till next year.| 


24. A meeting of the Muhammadans of Bombay was held on the 2nd 

instant in the Hall of Anjuman-e-Zia-ul-Islam at 

Pr Herald (146), walkland Road under the presidentship of Khan 

. Saheb Kazi Muhammad Ali Murghay to protest 

against the evils of gambling at the races. A resolution, conveying the 

thanks of the Muhammadan community to the Government of Bombay for 
the rules they are going to frame to check the evil, was carried unanimously. 


25. The last famine of 1900 has left the Kathiawar rayat quite impoverish- 
ed and Taélukdars have been reduced to a pitiable 

It is the duty of Govern- condition. Following upon that this vear’s famine 
ment to protect the has made their position unbearable and left them 
Télukdérs against the ontirely at the mercy of Government. - Now that 


ae nth ere Mayi Government know their true condition, we trust they 


Kdnthi Gazette -(67), “Ast Will treat, them with great liberality. Not only has 


pe aoe there been a heavy rise in the price of grain but, 
¥ Ha hes gus blo even fodder and water are scarce. We hope 
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Government will undertake fo defray the expenses of the: rolietitrorke 
to be opened and not throw them, .as in thé last famine, on the 
Talukdars. Really speaking, it is Government's duty to do so for they 
levy tribute from Talukdars and Chiefs as a return for military protection. 
But now when there is peace ‘and tranquility everywhere and there is no 
necessity of devoting much money to military expenditure, it is but mete that 
the tribute levied should be utilised for protecting them against famine. 
Starvation is likely to lead to a disturbance of the peace; is it not, then, the 
duty of the Paramount Power to remove it and keep the peace ? Unless this 
duty is well discharged, the Talukdars and the public will not escape the 
ravages of famine. 


26. We beg to invite the Bombay Government's attention to the sugges- 
tions made by Sir W. Wedderburn in the Daily News, 

Suggestion for the in- JLondon, for providing fodder for Indian cattle. He 
troduction of ‘Salt Bush” points out the advantage of introducing from 


from Australia for pro- Augtralia a kind of grass called ‘Salt Bush’ and en- 
viding fodder for cattle. 


couraging its cultivation in this country. He 

ai fed Gk —e suggests ‘that it should be grown in hot districts like 

the Punjab and Gujarat, and that the work should 

be left in the hands of a permanent body of Indian experts. It would be well 

if the Agricultural Department were directed to make experiments in the 

matter as there is a great fodder famine prevailing in West Khandesh and 

Gujarat. The introduction of the Salt Bush would indeed prove a great 

blessing, for besides saving the lives of the cattle it would also improve the 
ferti lity of the soil, as has been found out by experience in America. 


2/. Adverting to the charge of unpunctuality and contumacy in the 
payment of land revenue levelled against the acri- 

Comments on the culturists of the Anmednagar, Poona, Sholapur and 
reported contumacy of Qatdra districts in the Government Resolution 
Deccan agriculturists IN reviewing the Land Revenue Administration Report, 


naps payment of Part II, of the Bombay Presidency, the Bombay 


Bombay Samdchdr (@3), S@mdchdr regrets that the agriculturists of the 
"th Oct. districts above mentioned should have brought on 
themselves this charge, but at the same time wishes 
to know if Government are in possession of any ‘independent proofs justifving 
their remarks except the reports of officers. As admitted in the resolution 
above referred to, it remarks, tne agricultural situation in these districts 
was hardly satisfactory, and it believes that that was but an indication of the 
general character of the season throughout the Deccan. ‘The paper, therefore, 
prays that the whole question of the contumacy or otherwise of the Deccan 
agriculturists may be investigated by means of a commission as was done in 
the case of Gujarat some time ago. 


28. Is it not surprising that while the Lieut.-Governor of the Punjab 
views with alarm the increase of drinking in that 

Alleged inconsistency Province and thinks of devising means to check it, 
between the utterances of his Abkiri Department, like our own in the Bombay 
the LLieut.-Governor of residency, is affording special facilities to the 
the Punjab and the policy eye h ad bl 
of his own Abkdri Depart- P&°Pté to possess a8 much of liquor as possible on 
ae festive occasions like marriages and festivals and 
 Kesari (108), 8rd Oct. ~—- giving special licenses for such purposes merely on 
demand and without any fee? The Abkari Depart- 

ment of the Punjab expresses its reeret that not more than three persons in 
the Ferozpore District last year availed themselves of the special licenses and 
states that it has issued orders to its subordinates to make widely known 


the facilities afforded for obtaining special licenses! The pious intentions of 


the Lieut.-Governor placed side by side with the policy of his own Abkari | 


Department are an enigma to us. 


oe. 
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increases in the ription of Ligue in: this. Presi- 
Mahey. in epite of the endeavours of Government and 


. eae 


ee by: Sh en the public to ‘the’ contrary, clearly shows. that: the 
Paes (cape pt ygmmee 6 ath, évil of drink will not be successfully checked’ unless | 
Government pass stringent laws against it. If His 

Bo AE 35% Excellency Sir George Clarke shows the same firm- 

“pess: of ‘forzpe in réspect of the potent evils of:drinking as he has done in ' 

_ the matter of gambling on the turf, and enacts a law declaring drinking 8 
legal; he will's urely get the whole-hearted support of the people in the —— 
matter. But we are ‘afraid thas no Engtishman will make bold to take I 

such a step, as he is a firm believer in liquoras an absolute necessity. We, p 
however, hope Government will see their way to adopt effective measures | fy 

to check the ayn évil. 81 

e} 

30, “ Two: eases of different character and in different spheres of life have m 

mS S recently gone to court, in both of which the import- hi 

° Powers of caste pun- -ant issue was raised as to the extent of the powers hi 


chdyats and how farlaw of the caste punchdyats and the jurisdiction of courts 
courts can interfere with +4, interfere therewith. One was the horrible 


5 waa 0 Prakash (40), 4th Bombay case of a panch ordering the cutting off of a 

4 Oct., Eng. cols. girl’s hair for leaving her husband and the forcible me 

" execution of the order in such brutal manner that Hj 

‘. the girl committed suicide. ‘The four persons who committed the outrage 

Hs have been tried and convicted and sentenced tc eight months’ rigorous Atl 

a imprisonment each and the Magistrate has ordered the panch present to be 

ae also prosecuted. That is as it ought to be and we suppose even the most aut 

. oe orthodox will not quarrel with the decision or the principle thereof, namely, Ow 

a that caste punchdyats have no more powers than that of excommunication. Sys 

, But a question of higher interest, namely, whether the caste punchdyats, in thi 

their recognized sphere of deciding what the caste custom is and whether it is tre. 

violated or not, are bound to observe recognized rules of equity and good pro 

a conscience, was involved in what is known as the Benares caste case recently If | 

f decided by Babu Shirish Chander Basu, Subordinate Judye. It would seem diss 

a that Babu Govinddas, the plaintiff, belonging to the Agarwala (Vaishya) cal 
a community is, or has had communion, with an England-returned gentleman 
es and on being excommunicated by a caste meeting filed a suit for damages 
nt against one of them, Babu Bisambardas, and was awarded Rs. 220 damages, 

oe the rateable share which would according to the judge’s opinion have fallen i 

he on the defendant if all the fifty centlemen assembled at the caste meeting a 

ae had been sued and aggregate damages awarded against them ina body. ‘The se 

nt most interesting question about this kind of cases must of course be how far M 

fe does the jurisdiction of courts over caste meetings and their decisions go. “Eng. 
fc Can courts enquire into the correctness of their decisions as to whether a 

| Ae particular act (in tails case sea voyage) is a valid cause for excommunication ? : num 

ae Is the view the court might take in regard to this validity a binding ‘Just 

i” one? Another important question is whether the courts have power to see fresh 

a and ascertain whether the caste meetings have conducted their proceedings durir 

properly. On this latter question no doubt the judgment in the case makes the u 

an important authoritative pronouncement. Says the judge:—‘The most © repla 

‘important thing is that the caste meeting before it can claim privilege, should We | 

have complied with the rules of natural justice. And oneof the rules of natural num| 

justice, which is as much binding upon the courts of law as upon any body every 

of private individuals, is that you shall not condemn a man without hearing _ Hind 

him.’......... A decision in favour of the plaintiff on this issue alone was of th 

sufficient for a decree in his favour. He was givenno notice by the caste and 125 « 

_ afforded no opportunity to defend himself. That omission in the opjnion of the Muha 

hp udge was sufficient reason for giving verdict in his favour for malicious defama- placec 

> eet tion. ‘However, one may doubt whether courts would always hold that caste fellow 

ae cb \dyats must give notice and hear the defendant and whether caste custom featur 

Rs gh would not avenge any realinterpretation of the Shastras. “Take, for example, faiths, 
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21 
a. widow remarriage publicly performed. If the caste excommunicates the 
parties, without hearing them, on unrebuttable evidence of the marriage, 
would they be liable to fine for malicious defamation on the ground of violation 
of natural justice? And suppose a judge himself on taking the evidencs 
of Shastris comes to the conclusion that widow remarriage is allowed by the 
Shastras, would he award damages against caste punchdyats excommunicating 
& remarried pair on the strength of the custom prevailing amongst them ? 
We doubt it. We are of course all aware that reforms like free re-admis- 
sions into caste of persons who have returned from England, etc., will not be 
much furthered by decisions of courts. Perhaps, we who on this side of 
India do not quarrel with caste punchdyats by calling into question their 
powers of excommunication, but brave their verdicts and keep faith in inducing 
from amongst the caste itself a larger and larger number of tolerant seces- 
sioniets who in fact make the punchdyat decision nugatory, act better. How- 
ever, we should be glad were the dictum of the Benares Judge, that caste 
meetings must observe the rules of natural justice and in all cases give a 


hearing to the party to be excommunicated, to receive full sanction from the 
highest courts of justice in the land.”’ 


381. Commenting on the recent caste outrage in Bombay which led to 
the suicide of a Hindu woman, the Oriental Review 
Government should writes :— Who is going to intervene if not the Gov- 


restrict the powers cf ornment? It may introduce a number of. Bills 
Hindu caste authorities. 


Oriental Review (0 advocating revolutionary reforms, but it will not 
4th Oct. ' have any effect if the caste authorities are going 

to have permanently their usual! powers. The caste 
authorities will resist with their utmost powers any kind of reforms, as their 
own interests are involved init. ‘Their very reputation depends on the caste 
system. We shall have no real progress in our social life until the powers of 
this institution are utterly diminished by the Government. Let such cases be 
treated as they ought to be treated. lLetthe perpetrators of such crimes be 
prosecuted as criminals and we shall have a freer life and a greater happiness. 
If once dealt. with an iron hand, the institution will crumble down and 
disappear with others of its kind and the people will not have to fear unedu- 
cated, mean and vulgar hooligans any more.”’ 


32. ‘On perusing the corrected list of Justices for the City of Bombay 

for the current year, we are amazed {o find that the 

Comments on the re- number of the Moslem Justices is not only most 
vised list of Justices of jnadequate but actually lower than that of any other 
ee ae we Be great community in the island. There are 236 
ssa 51) he Kuropean, 125 Hindu, 125 Parsi and only 83 
-Eng. cols. 7 ” Muhammadan Justices. Last year Government 
were asked if it was nota fact that the maximum 

numerical strength of each of the principal communities on the Bench of 
Justices had been fixed by them, and that in the annual revision of the list, 
fresh nominations were usually confined to filling up the vacancies occurring 
during the preceding year. In their reply Government admitted that it was 
the usual practice in connection with the revision of the list of J. P.’s to 
replave gentlemen who died or left Bombay by others of the same community. 
‘We do not know when, by whom and upon what principle were the original 
numbers fixed. As the numbers stand at present, they.are indefensible from 
every point of view. If population were taken as the basis of selection, 
- Hindus should be first, Muha:mmadans second and Parsis third in the order 
of the list. Instead we find the first and the third bracketed together, with 
125 each, without the least regard to their respactive numbers, while 
Muhammadans who are four times greater in population than the Parsis are 
placed below them, with as many as 42 Justices less than their Zoroastrian 
fellow-citizens. If commercial eminence were adopted as the distinguishing 
feature, Moslems would not be found inferior to their compatriots of other 
faiths, as three of the sub-communities of Islam in Bombay,ivzz. Memons, 
Borahs and Khojas, hold in their hands no mean share of the. trade of 
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rertmment have been pleased: last: year to give: the public 

onsiderations ‘that: weigh with them im the’ selection 
eancies ’, say Government, ‘ are géenreally. filled up 
guished by loyalty, public spirit, influence and 


‘wore’ devoted to the British Rule and who.sre moro distinguished for their 
‘patriotism and’ public spirit than the Indian Muhammadans ;:and if selection 
of justices be really influenced by: these qualities, the Muhammadans should 
find their place at the top instead of at the bottom of the list. It.is, therefore; 
Mone the less surprising. and all the'-more regrettable that the position of 
‘Muhammadans in this respect is most unsatisfactory and should be at once 
improved. ‘Government, however, ‘distinctly say that they still reserve a 
free hand in the matter of these’ appointments. and: are not bound by any 
riles or precedents. As a matter of fact new appointments are not confined 
merely to filling up: vacancies occurring in the preceding year. This year, 
for instance, there were: 26 vacancies among Huropeans and 4 among the 
Hindus; but 29:Huropeans and 7 Hindus have been added to the list. One 
should have thought in the fdce of these additions this year, that the 
Muhammadans would naturally receive a more substantial share, to bring 
‘them -up to the level of equality with’ other communities. What have. they 
got? ‘There were five Moslem vacancies and. the Government contented 
themselves by merely filling them up. It,means, that while the usual rule is 
relaxed in the case of other communities, it is strictly enforced in the case 
of Muhammadans only. This attitude of the Government of Bombay towards 
the Muhammadans is unintelligible and requires an explanation. Our Hindu 
and Parsi friends are never tired of taunting the Mubammadans with being 
the favourites of the Government. We do not understand where favouritism 
comes in. What the Moslems want is a fair field and no favour.” 


83. ‘A Law Student’ writes to the Indu Prakdsh:— The news that 
the Distriet Pleader’s Examination will not be held 
ont after January 1913 has driven a large class of 
tion of the District Plead- students to despair. It is an sleeiialaad principle 
er’s, Examination. | piel wae : sae 
Indu Prakdsh (40), 4th of law thatin putting a stop to any practice, notice of 
Oct., Eng. cols. a reasonable time is considered to be the prima facie 
essential, and it is a wonder of wonders that the 
High Court of Bombay should have been disregardful of this widely accepted 
principle of law in notifying the abolition of the examination. A notice of at 
at least two years should have been given. Now the real solution of the 
difficulty, in my opinion; would be that the last examination which is to take 
place in February 1912 should be postponed to November or that a second 
chance should be given to students late in the same year.” 


Comnents on the aboli- 


34. Mr. Montagu’s letter to the Times is merely an attempt to defend 

the Police against the criticism of Mr. Mackarness 

Comments on Mr.Mon- and other friends of India. Mr. Montagu having 
1g Rapa acy ol taken brief for the Indian Police naturally overlooks 
a ~ their faults and exaggerates their merits. The average 
Kesari (108), 3rd Oct, figures of convictions of the Police for torture for the 


last six years as quoted by the Under Secretary are 


very misleading. He, ought also to have stated the average of convictions in 


anarchical cases. Mr. Montagu seems to have lost sight of the Midnuapur 
conspiracy case concocted by the Police. ‘The Police may have boldly faced 
anarchical outrages, but that does not mean thatthe whole Police force is 
brave and efficient. As opined by the Sessions Judge in the Poona Police 
Torture Case offences committed by the Police are difficult to detect and so 
it may safely be said that an annual average of six convictions against the 
Police for torture does not prove that the force as a whole is kind or just, for 
there might be twenty more such cases that have not seen the light of the 
day for various reasons. It affords,us some consolation to learn that Govern 
‘ment are contemplating measures to minimise the evils arising from paying 
andue importance:to confessions of undertri#l prisoners. 
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si BRe: ve contributor £0; OIF; Paper: sracently,. stated. that..about: twenty-one 
.. thousand -books had been that ab ‘by the Betas 


The Press Act ‘and ‘the Police during. the year 1910 and expressed his fear 


Police. 
Indu Pr akdsh (40); ant that if the Press Act were, enforced in’ that meaner, 


it. would lead to discouragement ‘of literature. — The 
fears of our. correspondent are, however, groundless. 
-The Police-are ay in any way.abusing the provisions of the Press Act. Hach 
edition of a proscribed book consists, ofa large number of copies: and all. of 
them, taken together go to swell the total. Thus the number twenty-one 
thousand mentioned by the writer does not represent so many books, but the 
total‘number of. copies of a few books. The fact that 1910 was the first year 
of the operation of the Press Act also. explains the largeness of the. number. 
During the past 10 months of the present year not more than 500 copies of 
books have been confiscated.. The Police on their own initiative may have 
brought certain objectionable books tothe notice of the authorities, but the 
work of scrutinising publications is mainly done by the office of the 
Oriental Translator and the final orders are issued by Government. Whether 
the proscribed books were really objectionable can only be said after reading 
them. It would not be right to judge about the contents of a book simply 
from its title. We have read a few of the proscribed books and have found 
them not quite free from blame. We must, however, beg leave to say that 
in proscribing certain old books published long before the birth of the 
‘independence ’ propaganda of the extremists Government have transgressed 
reasonable bounds. We hope they will allow expurgated editions of such 
books.to be published for the sake of their merits. We also hope that our 
-writers too will be more careful in what they give expression to than has hitharto 
been the case. We, however, do maintain that the provisions of the Press Act 
are vague and exacting and think that an oppcrtunity should be afforded to 
authors to place their case before the authorities before their books are 
declared to be forfeit. However that be, the Police should not be blamed Da 
merely doing their duty. 


Sept. 


86. A Bombay correspondent writing to the Indu Prakash siti atlentitin 
to-a form of gambling with brass rings, which he saw 

, fA ER at going on at the last Mahalakshmi fair. He says that 
ee many people lost their money in trying to toss the 

; PE essen Prakdsh (4), 6th rings on to certain spots on a table and several 
quarrels took place in the booth and suggests that the 


Police should at once put a stop to this form of gambling at fairs. 


37. It is strange that dacoities should take place on the road between 
Alleged dacoities on the the Gokak Road Railway Station and Gokak Town 
road between the Gokaék 10 Spite of Police precautions. It is reported that 
Road Railway Station the medical officer of the Gokak Mills was recently 
and Gokik Town (Bel- beaten on the road while he was driving home with 
gaum). his ohildren at about 8 p.m. The Police would do 
Belgaum Samachar well to see whether toriga drivers: have anything 
(91), 2nd Oct. to do with these dacoitics. | 


38. One cannot understand the reasons which have impelled the Postal 
authorities to issue the circular requiring letters 

Protest against the containing currency notes to be registered and 
Postal circular re the insured. Apart from the question of fees, the rule 
ce: mena of currency wil] entail great inconvenience on the public. The 
gag 7 gd iP 27) Calcutta Trade’s Association has done. a distinct 
Porte Pesos ' service to the country in protesting against it. The 
most objectionable feature of the circular is that: it 

authorises every Postal employee to open letters. [tis apparent that this 
authority 1 is likely to be abused. It may not be abused in busy Post Offices 
in cities like Bombay, but it is quite possible that the petty Postmasters-or 
peons of village Post Offices might open and read the letters of village people. 
There would thus be no: privacy in postal communications. ame circular 
should at once be. withdrawn. 
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‘that the Go org noi nant of: India ite ‘considering 


Senpoca| members of the Tndien Civil Service before they are 
i ope al | evr aw to the Judicial Department deserves to be 
abers of welcomed by all those who realize the necessity for 
such a course in the interests of justice. According 
to the present arrangement most of the posts of 
- Sessions and District Judges are held by the mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, and yet a great 
ee portion of ‘them do not possess any special legal or 
= ‘adicial training. On the other hand, the subordinate judiciary, consisting as 
it does of trained Indian lawyers, is on the whole decidedly superior as a class 
to the former, so far as their legal training is concerned. In this connection 
the consensus of Indian public opinion has naturally for a long time past been 
‘that a majority of judicial posts should be held by trained and experienced 
lawyers in the country in order that the administration of justice may be 
thoroughly satisfactory. This, however, is not possible at least for some time 
to come, but it is iimperatively necessary till then that those who are not 
trained lawyers should receive the requisite legal] training before they are 
appointed to the higher judicial posts. In this connection the Honourable 
Nawab Syed Mahomed was quite right in recently asking the Government of 
India to disclose the proposal, so that the public may have an opportunity of 
considering it and offering suggestions, if necessary, with regard to it. The 
reply given to the Honourable Nawab on behalf of Government by the 
Honourable Mr. Jenkins is hardly satisfactory. It is, indeed, very unfortunate 
‘that Government should feel disinclined like this to take the people into their 

| confidence even in matters that very vitally concern them.” 
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40. Referring to Mr. F. Oliviera’s appointment as Fourth Presidency Magis- 
trate during the absence of Mr. Dracup on leave, the 

Comments . on the Akhbdr-e-Isldm regrets that once more the claims of 
‘appointment of Mr. 4 Joyal community should have been overlooked, and 
‘FB: Oliviera to act a8 8 yemarks that the trial of Muhammadan candidates 


(Bomber). Oe xy temporary appointments like this would be the 
a ’ Akhbiv-e-Teldan (60), proper step to lead to their permanent employment. 
| 6th Oct. It trusts that the next opportunity, whenever it 


arises, will be availed of by His Excellency Sir 
- George Clarke for appointing, on principle, a Muhammadan either perma- 
nently or temporarily, and thus removing the standing crievance of the 
community. 


41. The Din Mitra complains that one Gangadhar Govind, Kulkarni 

of 'l'aravdi, taluka Nevasa (Ahmednagar), has been 

Alleged high-handed forcibly collecting timber from the poor people of 
‘doings of a certain Kul- his village to build his own house and that the 
karni in the Ahmednagar viljagers being wholly illiterate none has dared to 


' District. | : 
Din Mitra (101), 4th Oppose him for fear of incurring his vengeance. 
Oct. The paper urgently requests the district authorities 


to make proper enquiries into the conduct of the 
Kulkarni, who, it alleges, was recently under suspension for a month in 
| connection with a certain case. 


42. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Bombay East 

ve Indian:—“ Among the holidays of Obligation, 

_ Alleged ‘injustice to which His Holiness Pope Pius X has prescribed by 
‘Roman Catholics in the mandate given at Rome at St. Peter’s on the 
Government service IN Ong July 1911, the ecclesiastical precept of hearing 


. Faecal orgy: ar Holy Mass and of abstaining from servile work 
“(1), 7th Oct. remains in force on all Sundays of the year, the 


Feasts of the Nativity, the Circumcision, the 
Epiphany, the Ascension of Our Lord, the Immaculate Conception, the 
ssumption of Our Blessed Lady, the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul and 
finally all Saints. My reason of bringing this fact before your readers is to 
\ point out that Christians in Government service are never given facilities to 


oO MY. Oo cry OO DPD ef 2 ef AAR me La eeu le 


observe our Holy Father’s precept. There are no holidays throughout the 
year recognized by Government which are exclusively. allowed for the 
Christian community. In their Press. Communiqué of the 23rd December 
1902 Government authorised for particular communities certain sectional 
holidays, and of late have allowed .the same benefit to the Jains, but no 
provision has hitherto been made for.the Christiatis, who for the holidays of 
Obligations mentioned above, excepting Sundays and Christmas Tide, have 
to depend on the whims of their superiors. . I see no reason why tho. Catholics 
alone should be deprived of this benefit. If any hands could be spared and 
that without causing any slackness in the disposal of ordinary business, they 
are the Christians, for their number is comparatively small. If, therefore, other 
communities are granted. facilities to observe under this benign Government 
their religious festivals and fasts, much more should the Catholics be worthy 
of thisindulgence. I, therefore, request vou to move the Bombay Hast Indian 
Association to represent. to Government, on behalf of the Hast Indian 
Community, the inconvenience under which it is at present labouring in the 
observance of the holidays of Obligations.” 


43. ‘We understand from the reply given by the Honourable Mr. Jenkins. 
_ in the Imperial Legislative Council to the question 
Praja Basahe om ict DY the Raja of Dighapatia re the Sulav Samdchar, 
Ss the subsidized journal of the. Bengal Government, 
that the contract with the late Rai Bahadur Narendra 
Nath Sen has been continued to his son for a period of nine months from the 
date of the former’s death, but it will not be continued thereafter. We 
welcome this anhoubbeuent. and at the same time desire to congratulate the 
Government of India upon their indirectly admitting that the experiment of 
subsidising newspapers as a matter of State policy has practically failed. 
Wesay so advisedly, because it further appears fromthe reply given to the 
Honourable Mr. Basu’s question regarding the same subject that the Govern- 
ment of India expressed their inability to lay the replies of Local Governments. 
to the circular letter addressed to them in connection with this matter on 
the Council table on the plea of their being of a confidential character. 
Under the circumstances it is quite natural that “the authorities should decide 
to give up the policy of subsidising any more journals. We only hope that. 
there will be no deviation from this sound principle at any time in future.” 


Oct., Eng. cols. 


44. The Din Bandhu in writing about its entering upon the thirty- 
seventh year of its existence remarks:—The Din 

‘ =~ policy of the Din Bandhu is an out-and-out reformer in social matters 
RGN Re eee while in politics it is a staunch believer in the benign 
Ss Bandhy (100), 30th Fitigh rule as the best under which India can achieve 
real political progress. We are, however, extremely 
sorry that we have had to meet with constant opposition in our policy from a 
class of selfish obstructionists amongst us who look askance at all social 
reform and are believers in the pernicious doctrine that the British 
Government Is a great evil which is only sucking the life-blood of India. This 
gospel we are sorry is penetrating our homes through the instrumentality 
of our priests and many of our educated men are conniving at its spread. 
The Din Bandhu is, however, trying to keep itself aloof from these evil 


influences. 


45. ‘In spite of the very strict orders of the Government of India that 

the severest notice should be taken of cases in which 

Alleged ill treatment European officers travelling by rail insult or assault 
of a Sindhi gentleman [ndian fellow-passengers, there is no end to cases of 
by a European officer at this kind....... The fact is that in spite of threats and 
Suku oe. L (15), 28th warnings on paper, it is rarely that adequate action 
uaa Sindhi. iba), 30th is taken against the delinquens. Witness the case of 
Sept., Eng. cols. the immortalised Lieut. Boyes Stones who behaved 
so outrageously towards the late Hon’ble Mir Allah 

Baksh Khan. It was no reason to let the wrong-doer go practically scot-free 
because the wronged gentleman chose to intercede for him. In the eyes cf 


the Indian public these assaults are far more serious than they appear on the 
con 421—7 
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je'regarded as mére personal conflicts euch as may ‘cour 
idences of & proud sense of 'superiority'‘on the’ part’ of the 
oe “te | ge nocd ‘ ptation in life, over every Asiatic; 

5 pts position. ‘There is, undoubtedly, much 


gad it is ‘very Nisiciar? te or ‘ea barhene of the rolate and the ruled alike that they 
a “ be put down with a strong hand. It is our melancholy duty to bring to 
Ba Overninent this week @ very flagrant case of an Army officer’s 
eS - Eies prasiefti il ‘conduct towards one of the most eminent and, let us add, one of 
HE most harmless, Sindhis. On Saturday night last Mr. Himatsing G. 
oo Advani, ‘the distinguished pleader of Sukkur and President of the 2nd Sind 
“Provincial Conference, was on his way to Hyderabad. At Rohri Station a 
Huropean, who was standing just outside the doors of a 2nd class compart- 
‘ment: which Mr. Himatsing wished to occupy, began suddenly to pour showers 
of the vilest abuse on his devoted head simply’ because Mr. Himatsing 
ventured to ask him very: politely to make room for him. All that Mr. 
Himatsing said in reply was, ‘I suppose you are a gentleman. At this the 
ixate and senseless man actually went into the compartment and made as if 
‘ie he was going to kick Mr. Himatsing. The latter said calmly: ‘Just 
ie realise the consequences before you do that,’ whereupon the assailant retired, 
: with billingsgate still on his tongue. The assailant having refused to give 
: ~ bis name, Mr. Himatsing appealed to the Manager of the Bombay Bank, 
.) ~ Sukkur Branch, with whom he had seen him a few minutes before. ‘That 
gentleman also declining to give the name, the Assistant Station Master stated 
that the man was Captain so-&-so (we forget the name), Manager of a 
i Government dairy at Sukkur. This description would suffice for discovering 
mae the identity of the man. It is understood that Mr. Himatsing intends to 
: | prosecute the too irate son of Mars and teach him how to behave. ‘This does 
a 4 not absolve Government from the duty of enquiring into the matter closely.” 
. ee _ [The Sindhi remarks in connection with this incident :—‘‘ Maltreatment of 
ar Indians by Europeans during travelling does not show any prospect of ceasing. 
i Little do these. Europeans know that one single instance sets amicable 
relations miles back... ......  Wepresume Mr. Himatsing is as. fair-looking 
as the European gentleman himself. ‘Vhe colour prejudice, so rampant in 
the minds of these less dignified Europeans, is, to say the least, deplorable ; 
i and each time the Government put it down drastically, the better for both 
a parties concerned.’’| 
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| ae _ 46. The Sind Journal publishes the following from its special corres- 
ee | tee | pondent at Larkana :—*" Your readers are, perhaps, 
ir _ Dacoities in the Lar- by now aware of the daring dacoity that occurred 
i ser District (Sind). early this month in Sehwan “Taluka near Bhan....... 
a. | ind Journal (15), 28th Th amines tein ; . 
oe Sept.: Sind Patrika (51), ree more dacoities have now occurred in the Johi 
a) 23rd Sept., Eng. cols. Taluka on the same night in three differeat villages, 
ie . though near enough to one another.......... The 

whole division of Sehwan and even the division of Mehar are in consternation. 

Everybody says ‘It is the turn of this or that village to-day, and to-morrow 
| - it may be ours.’ This panic is chiefly among Hindus. They find themselves 

unprotected by Government and unable to defend themselves. It is hopeless 


to expect them to defend themselves with bare hands when the dacoits come 


‘Hindus in the smaller villages have taken to regular flight. [Several families 
have even taken refuge at Hyderabad.—Ed., S. J.]| They have moved 
their ladies and valuables to bigger towns. But are these towns, which can 
boast of a few policemen each, at all safe ?....... I'he District Magistrate and 
the District Superintendent are said to be all alert, but are they able to 
‘prevent a single attempted dacoity? The total Police force in the Larkana 
District is only 146, of whom several are engaged in orderly duties, watching 
the treasuries and transporting prisoners. [Considering the criminal tribes 
which infest the district, the Police force is certainly very inadequate even 
for ordinary times,— Ed., S.J.]. Iam afraid they are not quite so well 


1 aca where more than 5,000 appear to have collected in apesionce to the 
Ni 


in numbers, armed with deadly weapons and show some organization. The . 


‘organized as the regular dacoits, specially when we consider the Border. 
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élarion call-of the:highlands and who are all bent upon predatory warfare into 

British tertitory.- “All the passes - leading into Kohistan are in their hands 
and guarded. In fact a sort of war has been declared against the 
British Leviathan, though the fire may yet be said: to be only smouldering. 
The Government does not appear to have yet appreciated the incongruity and 
the enormity of the whole situation created by the Brohis. The prestige, of 
which it is so jealous, has suffered and is suffering among the population of 
this side and unless a blow is struck swift and heavy, the present unrest in 
the hills and the discontent among the people will increase........... In the 
present circumstances it seems necessary to move troops both from Quetta 
and Karachi vid Las Bela to effect a junction about the place where the 
Brohis have collected just above Mehar and Sehwan Divisions. At present 
each pass is watched by two policemen. That is hardly adequate. A gang 
of Brohis can easily overcome or massacre any of these parties.. Indeed, it 
is not likely that the policemen would offer any serious resistance. On the 
other hand, there is the danger of their rifles being taken away. The Brohis 
are said to have descended to Sehwan ‘and Johi Talukas by paths known to 
themselves and avoided the Police. They may not always doit. These 
passes should, therefore, be held by Companies of the Military with established 
posts near them and they should do patrolling duty along the whole border as 
far as practicuble........... It is also very necessary that the constabulary of 
the district should be materially increased, and the Zamindars in the different 
talukas warned to keep watch and not to allow suspicious characters to come 
down on reconnoitering business. fn this connection I would further suggest 
that Government may allow some of the Hindus to do volunteering duty as 
policemen and trained for the purpose. ‘The Hindus of Sind are well known 
for their law-abiding tendencies and may be relied upon not to abuse such a 
privilege.’ [The Sind Patrika writes :—" The situation on the Frontier 1s 
assuming alarming proportions and the Brohis have created quite a panic and 
consternation in the villages along the Frontier. The later developments 
show that again on Sunday last about 100 armed Brohis raided the houses of 
Hindus in two other villages, and booty to the extent of about 15,000 rupees 
was taken away after setting fire to their houses. This has taken away the 
very breath as it were of the Hindus and they are proposing to quit the 
villages, some having actually done so.” | 


Legislation. 


47. ‘“‘Itis a matter of supreme satisfaction to us to note that the Gov- 
| ernment of India have at last realised the necessity 
Comments on the Pro- of legislating in the interests of the poor portion of our 
— Funds Bill. people who resort to Provident Insurance Societies 
raja Bandhu (32), Ist The Bill ; b ike wid 
Oct., Eng. cols. ste eeeens e Billis no doubt a move in the rig 
direction, end we congratulate the Government ot 
India upon their taking a step such as this even though at a very late stage. 
So far as Gujarat is concerned a large number of poor and illiterate people 
have had a very sad experience of these societies, which benefited primarily 
those who started them and in the second place the heirs of those who died 
earlier.” 


48. Inthe course of a lengthy letter to the Kesari, Mr. 8. M. Dikshit 
: Patwardhan writes:—The true function of the 
Suggestions for the Neccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act being to examine 
meine of the Deccan the monetary transactions between the money- -lender 
ericulturists’ Relief Act. 
Kesari (108), 8rd Oct, 0d the agriculturist, the title of the Act is a mis- 
leading one and has given rise to misunderstanding 
as to its scope. It should, therefore; be changed into one showing its real 
object. It places the money-lender at the mercy of the Court and the tricks 
of the agriculturists and his legal adviser. It does not take into account the 
real position of individual agriculturists but gives relief to all without discri- 
mination. When suits under the Act come before the law courts, the Judges 
in the hurry of business never care to go into the claims of money-lenders and 
grant all possible facilities to the agriculturists. Government are thinking of 
appointing a Commission to enquire into the working of the Act, but as official 
enquiries take a very long time, people should forward all their suggestions to 
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“awhile it was ostensiily proclaimed that the object of Lord 
Curzon’s ‘razor’ Resolution was to do away with 

"railways have redundant and unimportant matter in the annual 
proved ia coo sell as 4 reports and other publications, judging from the 
: Pathe Saregam (40), result the inner purpose would seem to have been to 
5th Oct.. Eng. cols. deprive the public of all important knowledge and 
i : information regarding all grave problems of the 
administration. The critics of the Government, we mean the honest, 
disinterested and. well-meaning, were to be silenced. They were to be 
baulked of that crucial pabulum on which they were wont to base their 
criticism,........ . We lately observed that one such important omission was 
to be discerned 3 in connection with the finances of our varicus systems of 
railways now costing 430 crore Rupees........... But artful as is the omission 
of the most important statistics, there is yet just half a page of table 
No. 3 which rivets the attention’ of the student of railway finance.......... 
Carefully going into this table he discovers that from 1873-74 up to 
1898-99, a period of 26 years, the total expenditure on railways, 
including the sums spent on. interest on loans, sinking funds, land, and 
Other charges, exceeded the total revenue by 37°31 crore Rupees. Till 
1898, the capital outlay on railways was 292 crore Rupees. So practically 
the railways actually cost the tax-payer 292 crores plus 37 crores of losses. 
Of course, the losses have been wiped off from the general revenues. All the 
same the total outlay must be placed at 329 crores. But even this is not 
the total financial outlay. It should be remembered that railway construction 
began in 1848. Of course, between that year and 1873, there were only the 
guaranteed railways. State railways owned bv or leased by the Government 
commenced with the last mentioned year. The actual loss to the State 
between 1848 and 1898-99 was 57 crore upess. Trerefore, the total capital 


expenditure was :— 


Crore Rs, 
(a} Capital outlay “ ove ove us SER 
(b) Loss on working “ee exe a a 57 


LOOM 4.3 Ca 


Say roundly 350 crores. Since 1898- 99, however, there has been a net gain 


‘of revenue over all kinds of railway expenditure. This gain, according to 


table No. 3, comes to 15°72 crore Rupees. From this must be ‘deducted 1°16 
crores of lossin i908-09. That gives a net gain of 13°66 crore Rupees. 
Now the loss incurred by the railways from the commencement un to 1898-99 
was as just related above 57 crores. ‘Therefore, in reality there is yet a 
deficit of 44 crore Rupees to wipe off as a matter of business book- keeping. 
In other words, we might. say, that the net financial result of the entire rail- 


way systems from 1848 to 1909-10 %s a loss to the tax-payer of fully 44 


crores! Practically, the tax-payers have earned no dividend during the 61 
years that the railways have existed. But the total capital outlay meanwhile 
amounts to 429 crore Rupees. So that, viewing this colossal railway financial 
transaction as a ‘ Commercial’ venture, the tax-payers have not only earned 


no dividend but actually incurred a loss equivalent to 10°25 per cent.” 


50. “The question of the grievances of Railway passengers travelling 

by third class in this country are, as is well known, 
Grievances of third class of g very long standing. Most of those grievances 
peomes pe on Indian Rail- jaye bedn prominently brought to the notice of the 
- authorities from time to time, and although durin 
os ie bog ng ee the last few years'some steps have 08 taken : 
attend to the comforts and convenience of that class 


, a A 


a 
of) passengers, releidenaie ‘ap Aeonitiebboni in saying that they have not yel beon 
compleidly xemoved. In this connection pea lian. oy Mr. 8. Sinka:put 
aa iasportant: question the other day at a recent session of the Supreme 
8 a but the reply given to.it.by Sir Thomas Wynne, Chairman, 
ef'the Railway Board, is not at all satisfactory as-fegards both its substanee 
andits tone. ‘I'he remark made at ihe time by Sir Thomas Wynne in the course 
of his ‘reply that Indian passengers preferred travelling in horse and catile 
trucks is sufficient to show on the very face of it that he is either grossly 
ignorant of the real state of affairs or that he is guilty of cynicism or deliberate 
insolence, which is still worse. In short, the grievances of third class: pas- 
| Sengers are indeed of the nature of a grave scandal, which it is quite obvious 
is hardly creditable to the dapartenens controlling the policy of the different 
railways in India.” 


51. In spite of the punitive police imposed by Government on ths 
surrounding villages, railway thefts are as frequent 
Complaint about re- as ever between Nadiad and Bajwa stations. Nay, 
peated thefts on the they have increased in audacity, and railway travel- 
all & ©. I. Railway ino has become very unsafe. These occurrences are 
ween Nadiad and Baj- | : : 
es Shits perhaps due to the famine inasmuch as _ people have 
Kathidwér and Mahi solutely no work in villages. This is but the 
Kdntha Gazette (67), Ist beginning of famine, and if badmashes harass people 
Oct. even now like this, one can easily imagine what they 
will do later on. It is time the authorities took pre- 
cautions against a recurrence of such incidents. They should open relief 
works in every village, where all unemployed men could be employed, and 
the talatis and patels of the villages should keep watch that none of them 
leaves the village without cause. The female compartments, too, in all 
trains should be kept next the engine and armed police should also be kept 
near at hand for their protection. 


52. It is gratifying to note that the G. J. P. Railway Company have 


The introduction of an “decided to provide anc Intermediate class on their 
eg Soy onthe jines. It was a long-felt necessity and we thank the 


‘ se Prakdsh (40), 4th Company for introducing the reform to meet public 
CU. 
convenience. 


Munictpaltteres. 


93. ‘No one who has the bast interests of the Municipality at heart cau 

fail to be filled with segret at the resignation by 

Mr. Mules of the offices of President and Municipal 

Comments on the resig- Councillor, especially under the circumstances which 
selon ye oe . have made that resignation inevitable.......... Mr. 
the Karachi Municipality. Mules accepted the office in the first instance with 
Sind Gazette (14), 2nd great reluctance, from a sense of public duty and at 


Oct. the express request of the Acting Commissioner, Mr. 


Lucas. He accepted reappointment by Mr. Young- 


husband with the same reluctance and from the same motives in October 
1910, and for a period of over a year and a half he has filled the position with 
conspicuous integrity and ability in the face of great difficulties and often of 
considerable opposition. ‘The action of the general body on Wednesday last 
in determinedly excluding from re-election on the Managing Committee the 
only two members from whom the President had received consistent support 
during his term of office made it clear that Mr. Mules could look for no 
support in future and that his only course was to send in his resignation to 
the Local Government........... Unworthy of the dignity and reputation of the 
Karachi Municipality as has been the Councillors’ treatment of their Presi- 
dent the matter by no meansends here. The voting forthe Municipal 
Committee leaves the Kuropean community entirely unreprasented on the 


Managing Committee, and the Parsi community represented by oas member 


only.......... When Mr. Tahilram held the office of President the custom was 
con 1421—8 
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6m bers 'to- t each :of the chief .communitiés: 
jpeans;'two Parsis,' ts qos Mchetarasidace and: two Hindus); 
this’ wise sar been refered to; with perhaps afew breaks of 

‘oontit itmit Sy thy ote eats ame “Aw. far the Municipal councillors 
-* Wave'departed from this fair-and reasonable method of distribution may be. 
eesti eat the list of the Managing: Committee which includes three Muham- 
madans and no‘fewer than four Hindus:........... The European element becomes. 
‘éntirely eliminated from the management of the affairs of the: Corporation. It: 
cannot be supposed that such a consummation was contemplated by the Bom- 
‘hay Government in increasing ‘the number of elected members on. the Muni-. 
Gipality, but it is one which might have been foreseen. ‘Moreover, the general 
trend of events leads more and more’ towards the suppression of.the represen-. 

tation of Kuropean interests. Under these circumstances it. would appear to 

be necessary to effect by legislation what has hitherto been «chieved by good 

sense and good feeling. The Karachi Municipal Act should be so amended 

as to ensure two representatives of each community being on the Managing 
Committee. If the European community are wise, they will begin to move 
Government in this connection without delay. The introduction of fresh 
legislation is always a lengthy business and, in our Gpinion, it is impossible 

that the Municipal Committee, as at present constituted, whoever may 

| become its new President, should work harmoniously ‘and satisfactorily. 
i The conflicting elements have coalesced temporarily, but opposing interests 
wili clash ere long and there is no man available sufficiently strong in 
character to weld the heterogeneous mass into an orderly whole. In the 
meantime the Kuropean community, whom we cannot wholly acquit of blame 
for lukewarmness of interest in Municipal matters, must bestir themselves 
or make up their minds to become a wholly neglisible factor in Municipal 

| affairs.” ) 
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54. “ Nobody regrets more than ourseives this step taken by Mr. Mules 


a : poof for whom we. have. always. had great regard.......... 
A Phaniz (11), 4th Oct. But we think we shall be failing in our duty if we 
\ A omit to present to our readers the other side of the picture. We feel no 

hesitation in declaring that the Government cannot be exonerated from all 


blame in the matter. Much as we commend the nomination of Mr. Mules 

when the presidentship fell vacant on the retirement of Mr. Beaumont in 
ii ee March 1910, his re-nomination by Government to the Municipality after the 
in new constitution of that body at the last year’s elections with the clear object 
a of his re-appointment to the post of President was not only a blunder but 
Hs was unfair to the people. Government having conferred on the city the 
a right of electing two-thirds of the Corporation leaving only one-third to 
nl. nomination, and also the right of electing their own "President by a two- | 
i thirds majority, the throwing in of Mr. Mules, the last Collector of Karachi ) 
nt and the immediately preceding President of the Municipality, was a clear 
‘Indication to the freshly elected corporators that Government intended 
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: | 
4 their own nominee to be President and the conferment on the Corporation of ) 
r. the privilege of selecting their own President was entirely illusory.......... | 
+ It is a pity that Government cannot be made to realize the plain fact that ‘ 
} when they have given to the electors the privilege of sending in two-thirds 
members to the Corporation, a Government nominee to the post of President 

18 (and there is no disguising the fact that Mr. Mules was a Government nomi- | 
nee) cannot always carry the majority with him, as Presidents expect to do. L 

It is the same principle which rules Party Government in England under which " 

the Premier always comes from the party which has a majority in the House t 

of Commons.......... Then Mr. Mules was not made of the stuff to bend 

himself to the changed circumstances and patiently submit to the ruling of 

: the majority against his own views. In fact he always carried his resigna- a 
. tion in his pocket to be used at a moment's notice whenever there was any i 

: adverse vote on any vital issue. If it could be averted to-day by the election Ms 

- of committees according to his own wishes, it would have come to-morrow iol 

when some other question had arisen, or inevitably the day atfter,......... a 

Now coming to the immediate cause of the regrettable incident of Mr. Mule’s = 


. resignation, our contemporary of the Sind Gazette is quite wrong in assuming oO 


Rae hl Ae 


that the custom. was for the Corporation to send to the. Managing Committee 
an-equal number of each community of the Europeans, Hindus, Parsis and 
Muhammadans. As a matter of fact the record of the Municipality. will 
show ® varying number of each community from time to. time proportionate 
to the number of each community on the General Body. Even the composi- 
tion of recent Managing Committees shows that the Hindu and Muhammadan 
communities had more than two, the number fixed by the Sind Gazette. 
It is true that at the recent. election there ought.to have been one more 
European on the Managing Committee besides the President. But does our 
contemporary know who is responsible for the blank? The European 
members of the Corporation themselves. The majority of the Corporation 
wished for a change in the personnel of the Huropean element on the 
Managing Committee, and when suggestions made to that effect were flouted 
by the European members by their adhering to the old member and other 


eligible Huropeans refusing to serve, it was considered necessary to substitute 
a Hindu.” 


od. “The story told in our last issue (vide paragraph 50 of Weekly 
knaaad teieleina O Report No. 39. of 1911) of the insult offered to a 
eet ay tig, Municipa! councillor by the official President of the 
ceillor of the Shikarpur 
(Sind) Municipality by its Shikarpur Municipality has not been contradicted, 
President, Mr. Shillidy, but. has, on the contrary, received confirmation on 
10S. almost every point. in one way, it may be said, 
Sind Journal (15), 28th the Corporation itself has been insulted, for such 
Sept.; Pham (11), 30th jindecorous language as ‘Damn it,’ used at a public 
fon sa on Gazette (14), meeting of the Municipality. shows want of respect 
: 7 for the Corporation. ‘The President of .a Muni- 
cipality, even if a high official, is only chief among equals and he should not 
use even such words as ‘you are an obstructionist’ to a Councillor, except, 
perhaps, in an extreme case of provocation, which clearly the present one was 
not. ‘’he words ‘clear out’ are even worse. We are bound to observe, 
however, with reference to the occasion which led to this regrettable incident, 
that the President was acting with the best of motives and that his sole 
desire was the good of the people at large, while the Councillor could hardly 
be said to be moved by equally laudable motives in their opposition to 
Mr. Shillidy’s proposition........... None the less is the contretemps that 
occurred over the question regrettable. We only wish it had been settled on 
the spot between the parties by a withdrawal of the offensive words. Nothing 
would have been heard of it, we are sure, if the mildest apology had been 
tendered there and then. Nor would this have lowered in any way the 
prestige of the cfficia] President. As itis, the matter has assumed a more 
unpleasant aspect since we wrote last. Mr. Shivaldds has sent a sort of 
notice to Mr. Shillidy claiming damages for the insult, &c. Are such things 
desirable ? Why disturb for nothing the already not very cordial relations 
between the ruling race and the ruled?......... We trust the Shikarpur 
incident may even now be amicably settled through the intervention, if need 
be, of higher officials.” [The Phenix writes :—“ The use of the big ‘D’ may 
on some occasions pass as harmless.......... But still the head of an institution 
like a Municipality if he had an eye to the sober conduct of business were 
better advised to avoid it. But worst of all was the exhibition made by the 
President in losing his self-control and asking Mr. Shivaldas to clear out of 
the Municipality after the latter had submitted his resignation. Such 
ebullitions of temper on the part of Presidents are th: least calculated to tend 
to smooth working of these bodies. Mr. Shivaldas rightly showed his self- 
respect and dignity when he resigned after he was insulted. Is it to be 
understood that members have to. keep mum and not to exercise their 
independent judgment and give free expression to their views for fear of the 
President throwing away his pen in a fit of indignation? We don’t know 
whether the higher authorities propose to take notice of such incidents in the 
interests of harmonious working of the Municipalities or succumb to the 
alluring fad of prestige.” The Sind Gazette, however, publishes the following 
version of the incident :—“‘ Truth’ writes from Shikarpur, September 28th, 
contradicting misleading statements which have found currency with regard 
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= sail Ad Wuieheahe biersits one 
bs roe: _ 66. The prohibition issued by the Dewan of the Mysore ‘State to 
a a Mr. Sastri’s lectures at Bangalore was out of 


of keeping with the: policy of that enlightened Native 
. Stebri’s lectures by State. ‘ The'reasons of policy.’ of a the Dewan 
(38) a an in his letter to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, 
’ “are likely to create an impression that ‘the Dewan 

had to submit to pressure from the British Resident 
ry step, but we ate assured from reliable quarters that 
ident had no hand in the issue of the prohibitory order. It is 
that the Maharaja himself has not approved of the Dewan’s 
etted it. A conclusive proof of the British Resident not 
iting the lecture 1s afforded by the fact that so far 
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68 | Kéthidwar Samachér...|_ Do. is of Do, ea ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu' 400 
(Audich Brahman) ; 50. 
69 | Loh4na Samachar fol Us sso, EO see eee] BApubhdi Kahanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 80 ... 700 
76 | Loka MitrS  ... .--| Bombay it »+o| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 900 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. 
71 | Navsari Patrika ... oo-| Navsdéri oo Weekly... -».| Harivallabhdas Prdnvallabhdés Parekh; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 37. 
72 |Navsdri Prakish ... ..| Do. .. ~—auel- Do. ~~ ase—s cas Rustamji JAméspji Dastur; Pérsi; 63 ...| 400 
73 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad on: ok in ...| Path4n Nurkhan Amirkhén; Muham-| 1,100 
madan; 50. 
74 | Praja Mitra ove -+-| Karachi... -++| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 ‘ee 275 
75 | Praja Pokar + eee | Surat <- eee Weekly ...  —«se| Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36. 600 
| 
76 | Prétahkal ase -.-| Baroda... .-| Monthly ... ...| Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Bréh- 900 
. man) ; 30. 
77 | Samalochak = »-| Bombay... ess} Quarterly ... ...| N. M. Tripathi ; Hindu (Gujarati Brahmin); 525 
, ' 35. 
78 )Satsang ... ne .-.| surat os ---| Fortnightly .--| Manishinkar H. Shastri; Hindu (Brdhmin);} 1,000 
37. 
79 | Satya Vakta - ...| Bombay ... se} Do, ‘i .»-| Keshavlal Harivallabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 
45. 
80 {Surat Akhbar... .-| Surat sei «| Weekly »+-| Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 54 ae 600 
81 | Vasant ...  o «| Ahmedabad --| Monthly ... _...| A’nandshankar Badpubhai Dhruva, B.A., 625 
LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Brahmin); 41... 
Hinpl. 
82 | Chitramaya Jagat ...| Poona sa ---| Monthly ... ...| Laxmidhas Vajpeyi ; Hindu (Kanya Kubja 500 
Brahmin) ; 25. 
33 | Hindi Jain eh ---| Bombay ... ...| Weekly .......| Kasturchand Jhavarchand Gadia; Jain 500 
: (Oswal) ; 23. 
81 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. aE --| Do, Re ..| Pandit Shri Viharilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Brdh-| 8,000 
| char. min) 40. 
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iF Spas 


ERGs 


a : 4G. BR. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


nest Ds coe Keishnéiji i Hanumant Mudvedkar ; Hindu| 500 
| (Vaishnay Brahman); 88. 


Loka Ba Pye cae ae ut i. ef saa | Gururto Raghavendra oe Hindu 250 


na J Galan harwar).... Do, ... «| Gaurishankar Ramprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja 50 
oe Brahman) ; 48. 


P| Ateyavart «| Dulin (West Khén-| Weekly ws | Talshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi| 200 
Bre rte | 2 teh: Game cares ei dosh). Brahman) ; 20. 
90 | Baku eet se ie Ratnégiri em ses] Oe ~e ...| Hari Dharmaréj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 
. : 31. : 
a 91 | Belgaum Samachar hi Belgaum ... ...| Weekly ... 2 "aul; a6. Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 800 
\ man); 49. 


eo 92 | Bhdrat Mata ane ...| Islampur (Sdétdra)...| Fortnightly ...| Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth} About ee 
dee ag , | Brahman) ; 28. 250 


98 | Chandrakant... . Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Weekly... ..., Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 156 
(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 46. | 


| 


| 
c a drodays ... _—...{Chiplun (Ratné-| Do. ... _...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu(Chitp’wan —1€0 
ve ; giri). | Brahman); 44. \ 
| | 
| 95 | Chikitsak ... ove ...| Belgaum ... sont ee ... e| Ramchandr’ Krishni Kaémat; Hindu| 800 
| To | (Shenvi) ; 38. 
96 | Chitramayd Jagat .».| POONS ae ...| Monthly ... via! | Ramchandra Vasudev Joshi; Hindu) 1,5C0 
‘ 3 : | (Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. | 
| 97 | Daivadnys Samachér_...| Bombay ... = ‘ei 3 Vindyak Nandbhéi Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 500 
3 om | ma smith): 45. | 
Bh 0 Then ent ees (Satara) 1. De. Lue .... Kashindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan' 1,000 
ae : | Bradhinan) ; 48. | 
99 | Dhaérwar Vritt  ...— ...| Dharwar .... ..| Weekly... ..| K. H, Mudvedkar; Hindu; (Deshasth 400 | 
q Brahman); 38. 
| 
100 | Din Bandhu cctth walk Mae dees ak Dis oe .., Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ...) 1,500 
ie 101 | Din Mitra...  ...  ...| Ahmednagar ik ... | Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 i 500 
a 102 | Dnyén Chakshu ... ...( Poona... ~— «| Do. «| WA4man Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 200 
ES | Brahman) ; 53. | 
“Node | 
105 | Dnydn Sdgar 6 Kolhapur ... “il ate re ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu Gisaswatl 250 
| | Brahman) ; 47. 
ee is: 104 | Jagadddarsh .. [Ahmednagar ...| _ Do. . «| Késhinéth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu! 287 
uc bt (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55. 


105 | Jagad Vritt ok oA tc, pk .. «| Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré- 3,000 


3 tha); 50. 
eC Ne | De vs ese| Govind Nardyan Kdkade; Hindu (Deshasth| 420 
fr ae P | . Brahman); 54. | 


SE RR. sce eel POOR ce. es} Do. ..  ee| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth| 4,000 
Brahman) ; 43. | sa 


C8 | Kesari... pe + a ma ae eee ...| Narsinh Chintaman  Kelkar,  B.A., 

" : ee ) LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Bréhman) : 88. pate 

a 109 | Khdndesh Samdckir__ ...| Pdrola (East Khdn-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharinaéth Balkrishné Péthak; Hindu 500 

oe | } | | desh). , (Yajurvedi Brahman); 80. 

oe ech Vaibhav. _.. | Dhulia (WestKhan-| Weekly... ...( Yddav _Balkrishna _Bahilkar Hindu 
i oa & a ss ...| Belgaum ... ‘5 De, ne ...|Janérdan Ndrdyan Kulkarni; Hind 

ea sh penton | | : | (Saraswat Brahman) ; 34, . - 

ES “A ene . eee “112 : Mahdrdshtr’ Vritt eee Satara eee eee Do. ree eee HT we Balwant Bhosle ; ; Hindu (Maré- | 300 
oes DSS saa | 7 be? nhs Vr wees hua s«| Wai (Satéra PS oy) e ese ene Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu Chit awa 

es a eee #28 | a - | ‘ . ‘ | ey Brahman) > 82. ? : 120 


, Oe, P | Name-of Publication, 


Mumbai Vritt 
Mumukshu 

Nasik Vritt 
Pandhari Mitr’ ... 
Prakash .. 

Saty%’ Shodhak 
Shetkari saa 
Shivaji Vijaya 


Sholapur Samachar 
Sayaji Vijaya 


Shri Shahu 

Shubh Suchak 
Sudharak ... 
Sumant 

Vichari 

Vijayee Mahratta... 
Vinod 


Vishranti 
Vishvabandhu 


Vrittasar... 


Vyapari... 


i 
| Warkari .. 


PERSIAN. 


SINDI. 


A'ftéb-i-Sind 
Khairkhah-i-Sind ... 


Prabhat... 
Sind Sudhér 


Sind Kesari 


Zemindar Gazette 


MaratHi—concluded. 


Prabodh Chandrika. 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Pandharpur (Shola- 
pur). 

Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 
desh). 

Satara 


Ratnagiri ... 


Ahmednagar 


.| Sholépur 


Do. 


| 
Bombay 


Satara 


‘Do. 


Poona 


Karad (Satara) 


Karwar (K4nara) 


f 


Kolhapur ... 


Belgaum 


Bombay 


Kolhapur 


Bombay 
Wai (Satara) 


Poona 


pur). 


Bombay ... 


Sukkur (Sind) _... 
avin (Sind) ... 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Karachi (Sind)... 
Shikaérpur (Sind) ... 


Mirpur Khas (Sind). 
| } 


Pandharpur (Shold- 


Do. 
Thrice a month 
Weekly 
Fortnightly 


Weekly 
Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly 
Do. 


Fortnightly 


..| Keshav P. Mehendale; Hindu (Ohitpé-| 


.| Dattatrayi Ramchandra Chitale ; 


.| Pandurang Balvant 


.| Ramdas Parmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28. 


| Néna Daddéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 


wan Brahman) ; 41. 

Lakshman RaAmchandri Pangdrkar B.A. ; 

"Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman) ; 38. 

Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas- 
th Brahman) ; 31. 

Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} 
Brahman) ; 46. 

Nardyan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ramchandré Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 35. 


Krishnaéji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 26. 


Ganesh Krishna’ Chitale, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 
Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 

(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 


Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 53... 


Damodar Sdvld4r4m Yande; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 40. | 
Vaman Hari Dhavle; 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Hindu (Karhada 


Hindu 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth 

Brahmin) ; 43. | 
Kolhapure; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 40. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 


Bhujang Tukaram Gaikwad; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 28; and H. N, Navalkar; 
Hindu (Prabhu) ; 45. 

Dattatrayt Ramchandra, Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 22. 


Balwant Krishn& Pis4l ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
29. 


Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 


(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 
Ganesh Ramchandr&é Vaidya ; Hindu (Kon- 
kanasth Brdhman) ; 43. 


man) ; 55. : 


th Brabman) ; 35. 


Mohamed Reza Haji Ali; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 


Shaéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham 
madan (Abro) ; 44. : 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 


(Khatri) ; 38. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 44. 


Cheléram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43, , | 


Gurudinomal Tahilsing 


Sadarangani ; 
Hindu (Amil) ; 30. 
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Munshi Mahomed Amir Muhammadan 
(Sunni) ; 50. 


2 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44 


Tukér4m Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu 
(Jain) ; 30. 


Sital Prasad ; Digamber Jain ; 40 te 


$60 |JainSamdchér ... «| Abmedabad ...| Weekly... .../ Vadildl Motilal Shh ; Dasa Shriméli Jain ; 


Notes.—-A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 


printed in italics. 


- B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Last of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (F = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


3 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of N ewspapers and Periodicals. 


Cae i ee 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ANGLO SINDHI. ' 
47a | Bhai Band ve «| Hyderabad (Sind) .| Weekly... ‘ag sone ree 


No. 85, Karndtak Vaibhav is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Bijépur. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


“1. Mr. RB. G. Pradhan ee his article in oe ei 

ee paragraph 1 of Weekly Report No. 40 0 — 

Me ae ““The first and foremost thing, then, that must be 
Mahrdtta (9), 15th Oct. done to commemorate the Royal visit is to make a 
solemn and authoritative declaration that within a 
fixed period, say of twenty or twenty-five years, self-government would be 
granted to India........... Will England rise to the occasion and make such a 
declaration? The solution of the Indian problem largely depends uponit. If 
she does not, there can be no real peace and harmony between England and 
India. The agitation for self-government may cease for a time, but if cannot 
die away. In course of time it will be renewed with redoubled energy and 
vigour. It is futile and absurd to expect that it will be put down by repression. 
Repression has been tried ever since the dawn of history and has utterly failed 
in destroying the legitimate aspirations of a people. If, on the other hand, the 
declaration is made and measures adopted to fulfil it faithfully, nothing will 
surpass the harmony and cordiality of the relations between the couniries....... 
The next thing that ought to be done to commemorate the Royal visit is to 
give one more remarkable proof of the policy recognised in principle that no 
distinction will be made between His Majesty’s Indian and British subjects 
in the matter of making appointments even to the highest offices. We are 
grateful to the Government for the progress made in this direction.......... 
But this is not enough. There is no reason why, for instance, an Indian 
should not be appointed to the post of a Lieutenant-Governor. Under the 
Muhammadan rule, the highest military and civil appointments were conferred 
upon Hindus and Muhammadans alike without distinction of creed or class or 
nationality, and, even now, in Native States, the same just and liberal policy 
is pursued........... The British rule would be infinitely more popular, if it 
would not fight shy of Indian talents and would consistently follow the policy 
of perfect confidence by appointing distinguished and capable Indians even 
to the highest civil and military offices......... The third thing that should be 
done in commemoration of the Delhi Durbar is to grant a general amnesty to 


political prisoners, particularly to those among them who have been convicted | 


not of attempting to wage war or conspiring against the British Government, 
but of sedition.......... Such a general amnesty will go a great way towards 
healing old sores and allaying discontent. I will not dwell more on this point 
than to endorse what Mr. Wedgwood said in Parliament that an amnesty ought 
to include the liberation of Mr. Tilak. Mr. Tilak has his faults, and some of his 
methods of work may be open to objection. But he is no enemy of the British 
Kiaj,;and his influence has always been exerted on the side of constitutional 
progress. His release, therefore, will be hailed with the greatest rejoicings and 
gratitude all over India. With the reforms of Lord Morley and Lord Minto 
a new chapter has been opened in the history of political progress in India. 
The years of tribulation, through which we have passed, have not been alto- 
gether in vain. In the school of experience we have learned greater wisdom. 
sssseeeee The prospect is hopeful and our future seems assured. Will England 
deem it her sacred and solemn duty to help the cause of self-government in 
India and not oppose it? If history teaches us that political reforms are not 
won without hard and bitter struggle, she also teaches that they cannot fail 
to be won in the Jong run. Will England realize this truth and avoid need- 
less struggle and friction ? ” i 


*2. The Mahrdtia closes the fourth instalment of its paraphrase of the 
Kesari articles summarised in peragraps ao s Socom 

| Report No. 35 and paragrap O eekly Report 
ee wn ae ee N og 36 of 1911 in the following words :—*“ The more 

| we think upon it, the more strongly are we convinced 

of the immense benefit of the boon proposed as a gift to be given to the people 
of this vast country on the auspicious and momentous occasion of His Majesty’s 
visit to India. If the already vast population of this country, increasing 
steadily under the wxgis of British peace, is to have its needs of food duly satis- 


fied, if the steadily expanding export of the country is to be maintained, if the 
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gone ae ot ibe apeic Itaral classes, hive ving about 20-crores or about two- 
thirds of the total population, is to be improved, if half of the Indian culti- 

. be aria. going to-bed on an empty:stomach, if they are to 
“bet be housed ‘and better clothed and thus rescued from the. actual clutches 
‘Of that ineradicable plague of plagues, if they are tobe better educated and 
a dn be? able to jake care of themselves—if in a word, they are to be made 
to bless the British rule in India, British statesmen and administrators should 
changé the whole revenue . system of the country by making land revenue a 
‘tax on land which is in the full agape of the people and by permanently 


az that at its present amount.” 


ey “Looking to the historical importance of Bombay, it is but in the 
fitness of things that it should have been selected by 
| Their Royal Majesties as the first place in India to 
vies Gere Samachar (68), he honoured by their presence. In commemoration 
= of this, we would appeal to His Majosty’s Govern- 
ment to select Bombay as the first place in which 
to try experimentally the political boons which they are thinking of granting to 
India in the future. Bombay has always been considered by all authorities as 
the pioneer in political and other matters, and, therefore, it should be the 
first place to receive the benefit. We would, therefore, pray that the Bombay 
Legislative Council be given an elected. majority and. independence i in financial 
matters by way of experiment. 


| 4, Gokulndth Chid Ganganath Kamle, # preacher of the Mahar Com- 
ag munity, writes to the Jagad Vritt :—We are unable 
P| : The lost watan rights of to express our unbounded joy at the prospect of the 


the Mahars should) be forthcoming visit of Their Majesties the King and 
restored ? oe al the Queen to India, especially because the advent of the 
tos India of the Loyal vislb Pritish rule has relieved our community from the 
Jagad Vritt (105), 8th Oppressive sway of the Hindus who have always 
Oct. kept us at arm’s length. We had certain watan 
rights granted to us by the ancient emperors, but 
ig they have been virtually nullified by the greed of the Kulkarnis and the Patels. 
lia Our rights have been recognised from time to time by the judicial courts, 
a but they are treated with scant respect by the above village officers. In the 
a ‘Konkan our Indms have altogether disappeared. We, therefore, pray that His 
ool Excellency Sir George Clarke will intervene on our behalf and relieve us from 
| the depressed condition into which we have fallen, on the auspicious occasion 
ie of the Royal visit.. | 


Oo. A correspondent writing to the Khdndesh Vaibhav suggests 
that in view of the failure of the rains and the 
An album containing consequent scarcity of fodder for cattle, all Govern- 

pictures of the Delhi ment and other forests should be ordered to be 
‘Durbar should be distri- thrown open for free cattle grazing in commemora- 
buted to school children re : . 
mid onsen ion of the forthcoming Royal visit to India. He 
Khdndesh Vaibhay further suggests that in addition to the Durbar 
(110), 9th Oct. medals to be distributed to young students in school, 
| they should also be presented with albums containing 
photographs of the Delhi Durbar with descriptions of the scenes. Sucha 
book, he declares, will be preserved in every literate family and be handed 
down-from generation to generation as a valuable heir-loom and will serve to 


strengthen the sentiment of loyalty amongst the people. 


6. “It is well known that it is the consistent policy of this paper to 
” Expenditure in connec- Support the British connection with all the resources 
‘tion with the DelhiDurbar at its command. In the pursuit of this policy, 


should be economised. it has had to face now and then serious sacrifice. 
Praja Bandhu (32), 8th No one will, therefore, misunderstand us, if we 
Oct., Eng. cols. venture to submit a few pertinent remarks on the 


Durbar expenditure. We would not go the length of endorsing the 
‘recommendation of ‘ John Bull,’ an English journal, edited by a Member of 
Parliament, that the Coronation pageant should be abandoned, if it is not too 
late to do so. On the contrary we are at one with Mr. Montagu that the 


unique event of a King of England coming over to India to announce his 
Coronation should be celebrated on a worthy and ‘adequate scale. In fixing 
the scale, however, two or three things need to be kept in view. The first is 
the admitted poverty of the Indian tax-payer. The average incidence of 
taxation is only 24 rupees per head, but the average income is at the best. 
calculation only Rs. 30. It is too much for such a poor people to spend over a 
crore of rupees on what, after all reasonable allowances are made, will be a 
mere pageant. There is to be at each district and taluka centre as also, wherever 
possible, at every village a public celebration of His Most Gracious Majesty’s 
Coronation and the Delhi assemblage, and this fact ought to go far to induce the 
authorities to cut down the programme at Delhi. Over and above this, impending 
famine and scarcity make it absolutely necessary that the Government on 
financial as well as political and humanitarian grounds should try their best 
to restrict the expenditure within as narrow limits as are consistent with 
decency. The idea that the Indians as a people love shows and have a liking 
for spectacular displays is a palpable mistake and does gross injustice to our 
national character.......... ‘There is thus no justification for the contemplated 
lavish expenditure at Delhi, so far as the vast majority of the people are con- 
cerned. On the other hand the whole of India would rejoice to find that the 
unique event of His Imperial Majesty’s Coronation celebration at Delhi is 
accompanied by permanent boons political, economic and educational, which 
will hand down the name of King-Emperor George V t) generations yet to 
come as that of Akbar or Vikramaditya.” 


7. With famine in Gujarat, Kathiawar and Cutch on the one hand, and 
| the auspicious ceremony of the Coronation on the 
Appeal to Native other, the Native States are placed under a twofold 


Princes not to be too burden. To fight the famine as also to appear in 


lavish in their expenditure | 
“an the Dethi Darbar. full splendour at the Durbar requires great expendi- 


Kathidwar and Mahi ‘ure, which these States are in no position to afford. 
Kéntha Gazette (67), 8th Some of these are trying to cut down small expenses 
Oct. and following the “ penny wise and pound foolish ”’ 
policy, while some are trying to invent fresh modes 
of taxation. But the rayats are in too poor a condition to bear the burden of 
additional taxation. Of course, Government are advising the Princes again 
and again not to incur unduly heavy expenditure, and even His Majesty the 
King-Emperor has expressed his wish that no money should be wasted on 
unnecessary show, but that the savings thus effected should be devoted to 
the relief of the rayats. It would be better, therefore, if our Chiefs abstained 
from empty show and tried to help their stricken subjects instead. They 
should follow His Majesty’s exhortation, and go to the Durbar with fewer 
retainers and with less pomp. 


8. “Whilst Indians most deeply sympathiz2 with Turkey for the 
international outrage committed by Italy in ‘T'ripoli 

The Italo-Turkish war and for the sad plight of practical friendlessness in 
and Indian Muhamma- which the Porte finds herself, owing to almost every 
—, iialadaa (40) unit constituting the Concert cf the Great Powers 
on aa ‘ask ra Eng. of Europe having no clean hands in the game of 
cols.: Kesari (108), 10th Participating in the spoils of the Turkish Empire of 
re the early 19th century and therefore no moral claim 
i and prestige to prevent Italy following their august 

lead, whilst this is so, a striking phenomenon of the day is that itis left only 
to the Moslem Leagues of the country to hold meetings for expressing indig- 
nation, requesting British intervention, and collecting subscriptions for the 
relief of the Turks that might be wounded in the war. Wecan imagine that 
under the circumstances all other Indians, not excluding Anglo-Indians, 
would have joined these demonstrations and several Hindus might have wil- 
lingly paid towards the relief fund........... But the Aligarh school of Moslem 
propagandists have hitherto chosen to so express and conduct themselves as 
to totally isolate Pan-Islamism and nurture a spurious, an ill-judged, and 
ultimately disastrous antagonism between the interests of Indians, Moslems 
and other Indians, specially Hindus. We doubt if they have thereby 
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6 of sympathy from non-Indian Moslems. They:have, on the other 

ledly:lost by artificially cutting themselves off from Hindus and 
ians. “And we are not at all sure that this Pan-Islamism of the 
oslems will’ not produce unsavoury complications ‘in British and 
sritish “polity.” {The Kesari writes:—The unprovoked attack 
ly on “Tripoli is quite in keeping with the machiavellian policy which it 


is consistently following for years past and by resort to which it won 


its independence from the yoke of Austria in the last century. If one Christian 


nation had treated another in the way Italy has treated Turkey, the European 
powers would have intervened, but since ‘l'urkey is an Asiatic power no one 
cares for it. Turkey would long have been nowhere, but the strategical 


- position of the country has been the’ envy of all Kuropean powers, and their 


international jealousies alone, and not their sense of justice and equity, have 
helped to prolong its existence. The Indian Muhammadans are fully con- 
vinced that the Kuropean powers hope to reap some benefit from the extinc- 
tion of Turkish sovereignty and their protests are directed to show their 
disapproval of the attitude of indifference assumed towards the unjust war by 
the so-called justice-loving EKuropean uations. Even the loyal British 
Muhammadans look upon Turkey as the centre of Muhammadan power and 
it is, therefore, but natural that they should express their indignation at the 
unjust blow struck at it. It appears as if the state of bitter antagonism 
between Islam and Cbristianity in the times of the Crusades is to find a 
repetition at the present time. ‘The Indu Prakdsh writes:—The unprovoked 
attack of Italy on Turkey seems to have unified all the Muhammadans 
throughout the world and so good has come out of evil. But this unification 
of the Muhammadan world is likely to prove a stumbling block to alien nations 
having Muhammadans under their sway.| 


9. While supporting the proceedings of be Anjuman-e-Islam meeting 

fee recently held in Bombay for the purpose of protest- 
‘saan asada acne ing against the Italian attack on Tripoli, the A khbdt - 
(61), 9th Oct. e-Islam remarks :—It remains to be seen what effect 
, willbe produced on His Majesty by the various 
resolutions passed in Bombay and elsewhere condemning the action of Italy ; 
and it is doubtful if His Majesty will intezcede with a view to bringing about 
fin amicable settlement of the dispute. Although the whole world has 
been declaiming against Italy and charging her with illegally declaring 
war against Turkey and breaking international peace, yet the great 
powers have observed silence in the matter. ‘his shows that the 
action of Italy is in pursuance of some arrangement arrived at among 
these powers, and the Italian att&ck on Tripoli has their tacit approval. 
When Turkey thought of deporting the Italans in Turkestan she was 
warned that her action would put her into difficulties. Though we 
condemn the shamelessness of Italy, yet the shamelessness evinced 
by these big powers is in no way inferior to that of Italy. [Discussing the 
prospects of the war, the Baroda Gazette writes :—Unlike the threatened war 
between France and Germany the Turko-Italian conflict seems to be seriously 
disastrous, inasmuch as it is between two inveterate enemies professing 
distinct religions. On one side is Islam and on the other Christ. In case the 
all—enveloping fire of war extends over the whole world, we cannot conceive 
what disastrous consequences will ensue. ‘I'he very thought causes a thrill 
of horrer. The European powers have also been startled by this sudden 
breaking out of the war. Justice is on the side of Turkey, while Ituly has 
friendship, relationship and profession of the same faith on her side. All are 
in‘a fix how io. extricate themselves from this anomalous situation and as to 
which side they should help. England, encowed with commercial instincts, 
ig sure to be on. the winning side, and her statesmen have already said 
that. England cannot. oppose Italian interests. [After recounting the 
incidents.of the war the paper concludes.| It is impossible to conceive what 
disastrous consequences will follow the policy of Christian powers of usurping 
other peoples’ territories by various means after getting a slight foothold. In 
the face of gréed for power mercy. and justice are exiled in these times.] 
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- Muhammadan fellow-subjects on the question of the 

aggressive and unprovoked action of Italy in Tripoli, 
| a itis as well that some of the mistaken notions in 
regard to the policy of Great Britain should be dispelled.......... The Govern- 
_ ment of Turkey cannot be absolved from the Consequences of its own actions, 
and though it may he the victim, in this instance, of the cupidity of a stronger 
Power, that constitutes no reason why England should step in at the risk of 
precipitating a general conflagration. This is a point of view which the 
educated Indian Muhammadan would do well to impress upon his more 
illiterate brethren. Most Muhammadans in India are well informed enough, 
we presume, to know that the waris by no means being carried on as a 
religious struggle....... ...  Itis surely, therefore, in somewhat questionable 
taste to find educated Muslims in this country advocating a boycott of Iialian 
goods and other means of showing their displeasure at Italy’s action. Such 
doubtful measures are the resort of a weak people, and besides doing little 
harm to the nation they are directed against are only likely to create bad 
blood, besides compromising the British Government to whom their first duty, 
as British subjects, is due. By all means let Muhammadans in this country 
subscribe, and subscribe generously, for the sick and wounded, the widow and 
the orphan among their co-religionists. That is a noble purpose and will be 
greatly appreciated by the Turks. But the less there is said about what 
England ought or ought not to do, the better for all concerned, and especially 
for the Imperial Government.” 


Evening Dispatch (4), 
12th Oct. | moe 


*11. “Since the new regime in Turkey the powers hardly found an 
| opportunity to run into hysterics at any alleged 
Comments on the Italo-. wrongs done to Christian subjects by Turks. Amidst 


Turkish war. this anxious state of things, with the powers having 
Mahratta (9), 15th Oct. nothing to pick up a quarrel with Turkey, Italy came 
to save the situation by her attack on Tripoli.......... 


The silence of the powers only shows how they cherish the doctrine of might. 
When Greece is attacked by ‘Turkey, it is the cause of liberty that is endan- 
gered, and al! powers must rush for its liberation. But when Italy encroaches 
upon Tripoli—a Turkish region—1t is the cause of sivilization that is fostered 
and no intervention is necessary! The Italian premier, Signior Giulotti, 
claims that Italy’s action is right and she is only taking her proper share 
in the work of civilizing the African continent. The rest of the EHuropean 
powers are watching with a quiet indifference the work of ‘civilization’ 
carried on by Italy with fire and sword. And yet it is these powers that were 
crying aloud for the establishment of the Hague Tribunal and International 
Arbitration Courts! But all that perhaps is as between the white people, and 
perhaps has no application when ‘civilization’ has to be inflicted on the 
coloured people! Oh! the humbug and hypocrisy of the times! ” 


12. ‘Many indeed have been the definitions of the word bureaucracy. 

3 _ QOne of them, if we rightly recollect, is by John 

Bureaucracy in India Morley himself. It is also he who as Viscount 
and 1n eer a sich Morley coined the phrase ‘ sun-dried bureaucrat’ for 
Pigg heii bist the Civilian in India....... The word ‘ bureaucracy’ 
? see as well as the thing stinks in the nostrils of the 
average Englisoman. He‘ instinctively dislikes and despises it.’ It is, in 
short, considered ‘un-English.’ Who will deny it, seeing what a liberty- 
loving individual the ordinary Knglishman-is by centuries of tradition. 
Mr. Muir, the author of ‘ Peers and Bureaucrats,’ says that the average Eng- 
lishman ‘ associates it with the rule of red-tape, with the intolerable insolence 
of jacks in office, with all sorts of pedantic invasions of the freedom of action 
of the individual. He believes that it is to be seen in its logical development 
in Russia, in the cold-blooded formalism of the second rate intelligences 
that submit to be the agents of despotism.’......... Bureaucracy prevails 
everywhere in varying degrees on- the Continent of Europe. Naturally, the 
reader would inquire what may bethe constituent elements of the bureaucracy 
‘in India? - Well, we are not sure. Perhaps, it might be said that we have a 
little of all the elements of the Continental bureaucracy—Russian, German, 
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10. “While most Europeans in this country are at one with their 
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mocratic  instinets ot: the British Parliament 
{ ie der, however, to have a thoroughly faithful 
‘the crac dia the reader must seck the pages of the 
= n Statesman. as edité 3 Ba bert Knight in 1880-81. ‘ False with thé 
 Peuseientio Beane ot Peta alnenee’ ‘was held by that Bayard of Anglo-Indian 
Eyes 2 wnalism to be the dominant trait of the Indian bureaucracy....... It seems 
Sed hae e.. ig ihe bogey of: bureaucracy is for large classes of Englishmen a real terror, 
nd fy is now dawning upon the mind of the Englishman that bureau- 
: - ra yy alre ady exists in England........... But it would’seem that the English 
bi reaucrat i is somewhat different from the Continental or British Indian ty pe. 
But the time is nearing when men of the type of Lord Curzon and Lord 
Milner and Lord Cromer in place and power in Parliament will get the 
average Englishman as much familiarised with this species as we in India are, 
or as the Russian, the German and the French are on the Continent of 
Europe,......... ‘Blowly but steadily is the power of Parliament declining and 
as slowly. and surely that of the executive, guided from behind by the master- 
ful * professional administrator,’ is gaining strencth and power which will 
one day cost England most dearly.” 


13. In the course of a further article on the subject the paper 
3 writes :—*‘ Mr. Muir rightly observes that the most 
| ee ae ok, om), ee steady, persistent and powerful influences in the 
iad government of England are those cf the great 
permanent officials who are tempered by the criticism, well informed, of the 
politicians in and out of Parliament. In India, however, we have no Parlia- 
ment. Neither for that matter a sound, vigilant and unbiased public opinion. 
The so-called ‘ public opinion’ we often hear is the opinion of the interested 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy as ventilated by means of its own organs. Indian 
public opinion is still a great deal in a most inarticulate stage. Again the 
bureaucracy in India is not only ‘alien’ but uncontrolled and irresponsible. 
True it is that in theory the action of any State official, from the Viceroy 
to the most junior Collector, may be impeached in Parliament. But since the 
(ae British Parliament itself is losing its power and authority and since in matters 
‘a Indian it has entirely relegated to Providence the trust which Providence 
has confided in it, the bureaucracy is omnipotent. With pride in their port 
and defiance in their eyes these lords of the Indian human kind are supreme 
and responsible tonone. That is the radical difference between the bureau- 
| cracy in England and India. And the more that the power of Parliament 
fa wanes, the greater is the danger to the interests of India. We are one of 
ai those who think that it is not improbable that the omnipotence of the British 
aa bureaucracy would so increase till some distant day the world beholds the 
spectacle which was presented to the ancient world of Rome when the 
Pretorian guards set up and set down emperors. With the keenest percep- 
tion may the history of Rome be read in the ever fresh and stately pages 
of the author of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and may timely 

remedies be found out to avert the fate that befell the old Romans.”’ 
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14. ‘In India the people are not the rulers, and it seems to be feared 

in many quarters that, if educated, they may try 

A prcbable outcome of to usurp the place of authority. The writings of the 
‘ree Rag thee: Hgumiatd edu-  Tondon Spectator on the subject of compulsory 
Indian Spectator (6), education in India are plain and unambiguous. 
14th Oct. - ’ Besides the people, it seems that there are the 
school-masters to reckon with. It is calculated that 

the army of teachers engaged in the work of elementary education already 
number over 100,000, and under Mr. Gokhale’s scheme it may be quintupied. 
Certainly if such a large army should on any account be seized with a spirit 
of discontent, much mischief might arise; and the description of Mr. Gokhale’s 
Bil by the Spectator as mischievous would be amply justified. But what 
is the past.experience ? The tendency now-a-days is to improve the pay and 
prospects of the teachers. When their lot was bad and their well-being was 
neglected, what percentage was infected with discontent? It is not in the 
primary. schools but in schools of & per grade that discontent has some- 
times made its: appearance.” 
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15. “No doubt, since the establishment of the Republic, His Excellency 

| _ Dr. Conceiro da Costa, Governor General of Goa, had 

British and Portuguese- conducted the affairs at Goa with great tact and 
methods of dealing with bility, which really did much credit fo his adminis- 
parma ig journalism tration as compared to that of his predecessors in 
| ae OK (45), 6th Oct. office. It is to be regretted, however, that with the 
Eng. cols. ’ ’ constitution of the Parliament in Portugal and the 
: appointment of the First President of the Republic, 
a sudden and marked change was visible in his attitude. On the eve of the 
adoption of the Constitution, A India Portugueza and O Crente, the only 
champions of the people’s cause, were suspended, and when the wire brought 
him the news of the appointment of Dr. M. de Arriaga as the President of the 
Republic, His Excellency delivered his triumphal speech at the Panjim Palace, 
which came like a bomb on the inhabitants of Goa. We fail to see how his 
utterances on that memorable evening can be justified. We are unable to say 
that the conduct of the people of Goa in any way deserved the threats his 


words conveyed. What, then, was the cause of such a change in His Excel- 


lency’s attitude from his otherwise placid and calm policy to harsh and 
menacing phrases, that did nobody good? He gave us to understand that in 
some quarters he was taxed with cowardice for his administrative policy and 
in order to vindicate his character from such a vile charge, he was forced to 
adopt more stringent measures. Was the suspension of the two and the only 
Catholic journals in Goa also the outcome of His Excellency’s new resolve ? 
If so, we can only express our regret at such a step. We, who have been 
accustomed to. see how the British Government deals with newspapers and 
newspaper editors, even in case of rank sedition, feel almost scandalised at 
such summary treatment meted to our colleagues of Goa. In British India 
the delinquent editors are always warned in the first instance and recommended 
moderation in their tone, and if unheeded they are hauled before the tribunal 
of justice, and their acts are punished in accordance.with law. Has this 
been done by Dr. Conceiro da Costa and his Government with regard to 
A India Portugueza and O, Crente? Moreover, even if the editors are fined 
and imprisoned for their writing seditious articles, the newspapers are allowed 
to be continued.” | 


16. “ Hypocrisy and cant could not go any further. ‘To serve as a 
sare salve fur the wounded conscience of the puritanical 
Indian opium in China. Pharisees of Europe, poor India had to undergo the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (27), h e f 5D 
14th Oct., Eng. cols. eavy loss of more than four crores of rupees from 
the opium revenue. This huge sum she could ill 
spare and yet ‘Christian’ Kurope with true ‘Christian’ charity came to the 
conclusion that the heathen Chinee was drugged to death by Indian opium 
and therefore ‘ moved both heaven and earth’ to prevent the Indian Govern- 
ment from sending the pernicious juice of the poppy to China. Of course, the 
mandate came from Home and the Government had to say ditto to Burke; 
and thus virtually at one stroke of the pen the Indian treasury was depleted of 
a princely sum and very soon the loss thus sustained will have to be made good 
either by making retrenchment in necessary expenses or imposing the burden 
of new taxation. All along we have maintained that poor India was sacrificed 
for a bootless purpose and that if the Chinaman wanted to be-fog his brain 
by an opiate he will very soon find a substitute for satisfying the propensity 
of his mad craving. Nowit isa known fact that morphia—the far more 
active principle of opium—and cocaine, a still more injurious drug, are chiefly 
manufactured in Germany and Austria and these two countries derive a 
goodly revenue by its sale. At the Opium Conference lately held Great 
Britain suggested an inquiry into the morphia and cocaine trade. The 
Conference would not even listen to this suggestion and had to be postponed. 
Here is morality for you.” | 


17. Mr. H. H. Manghirmalani writes to the Sind Gazette :—“ Apart 

} from the one-anna piece, ours is the ugliest coinage 
Suggestions —_for “8 in the British Empire, if not in the world. It is 
ryan in the inartistic, because the selection of designs is left to 
Sind Gazette (14), 7th Darrow circles amongst mint officials. The practice 
na . followed on the Continent, the U.S. A., and the 
British Colonies when issuing local currencies, is to 

select designs from competition, by offering a prize. This gains for their 
con 14€0—6 
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t, as is evider a ac he the Swids, French, the late 
Kast, African, coir ae As, weshall soon be having the 
some papers are. wg oe an idea as. to what our rupee 
SE ORS NO | hs be; but n o-one has yet 1 cated tit is to be a production of 
art, og is vi.its inscriptions, wi ich gre defective, are to be changed.......... 
a since. 1895—95 anc ea accordance, with the Royal,Titles Act, 1876, the title 
/ . *Raiser-i-Hi nd’ has been inscribed on all the British and the more ‘important 
'  -giythe Colo: ial coins, in its, Latin rendering ‘Indiz Imperator.’ But the 
__ * Gnscriptions on the coins, of the Indian Empire bear only ‘ King and Emperor,’ 
oe thus J eaving out. the country from which the Imperial title derives. 
2 _Beetion 10 (1)d of the Indian Coinage Act (III of 1906) vests authority in 
& Ficsoe General, to determine the dimensions and designs (inscriptions) 
‘of our coins. Would it not be well for the mint officials to prepare a new 
coinage, of which the obverse inscriptions, following the English system, would 
read ‘ George V Kaiser-i-Hind,’ instead of the balder ‘George V King and 
Emperor.’ The reverse inscription, ‘India’ had better read ‘Indian Empire, 
and be placed in a more prominent part of the coin. ‘The reverse device 
might be a coat-of-arms, specially made for the Indian Empire. Several 
of cur Native States possess heraldic arms, and it is‘a pity that the Empire, 
within which they are contained or by which they are protected, should be 
without any armorial bearings. The ensuing Delhi Durbar will be a fit 
occasion for the grant of arms to India, and they should be borne on all the 
larger pieces of our new coinage.......... I should also like to see a special 
gold and silver Delhi Durbar commeinoration coinage for 1911 only. Since 
1887, whenever a change has taken place in the coinage of the United King- 
dom, the Royal Mint, London, has issued £5 and “£2 gold pieces for the 
year only. All the world cver, great national events are invariably com- 
. memorated by a special issue of coins (or postage stamps or both). 
Now the ensuing visit to India of a British Sovereign as Kaiser-i-Hind, to 
commemorate his Coronation by holding a Durbar at. Delhi, is an historical 
event and of the greatest importance.......+-. As the coins of ancient Greece 
and Kome have complemented history for us, so to them that come after us, 
@ nummismatic relic of the Delhi Durbar, 1911, will tell much more than 
perishable volumes. ‘To our Kaiser-i-Hird himself this idea will most appeal, 
as His Majesty is a great nummismatic and philatelic scholar. Therefore it 
will be appropriate to issue for 1911 oziy, a special gold One Mohur (15 rupee) 
piece and a silver rupee, bearing on the obverse the crowned bust of the 
Tanna sovereign, with the inscription in Urdu and Hindi, ‘George V, Kaiser-i- Hind, 
and on the reverse the Urdu and Hindi rendering for ‘One Mohur’ or ‘ One 
-Rupee ’—issued in commemoration of the Coronation Durbar held by the 
Kaiser-i-Hind at Delhi, 12th December 1911, A. D.—133)0, A. H.—1968 
Samvat. The objection that such an issue may not finda circulation, but 
may be hoarded in India, will not be tenable, as the object of commemorative 
issues Is that they should be hoarded to tell their history to the generations 
to come.’ ) 


18. “Outside India the scarcity of currency experts is perhaps a 
matter of no great consequence, because the 

Comments on_ the currency systems of the world in general are natural, 
Honourable Mr. Webb’s not artificial, and Nature may safely be left to carry 
pamphiet on the Indian tines on: comfortably. But in India, on the 
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a currency. . 3 n 

Bes Sind Viseite (14), 19th Contrary, Nature has been cashiered, the currency 
sf m 3 ‘ ry ° 

© Oct. system is ‘managed’ by the Government, and where 


artifice is thus introduced criticism should be alert 

and forceful. Fortunately we have at any rate one non-official currency 
expert in India whose reputation in the learned world of monetary science 
gives him the right, when occasion requires, to stand up against the Finance 
. | Department ard to challenge its doctrines and its practices. We refer of 
— course to the Hon’ble Mr. Webb, C. 1. E., who to-day addresses to us a 
remarkable pleafor the adoption of the Indian Currency Commissioner’s report. 
While remarking, however, that by over-copiousness of argument and diffuse- 
ness of illustration Mr. Webb in his pamphlet runs the risk of obscuring 
_-_ points that should be salient, we feel bound’ to declare that there is here 
Ee aN matter for serious public reflection. Mr. Webb deliberately inypeaches India’s 
Ree ee bite currency ‘policy ; he arraigns the Government of India and the India 
Big aeee® Bree u Charge of. mismanagement ; he strikes a note of alarm ; and 
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finally, he not only diagnoses the evil but: preseribes' for it. Moreover ‘he 
does all this with a sobriety of language and a ‘precision of statement that 
make the indictment telling. The Government may have an answer to: the 
charge ; they cannot, however, afford to withhold. that answer.” 


19. Commenting on the Kesari’s review of Professor Dongre’ : “Marathi 
| translation of Mr. Chirol’s Indian Unrest [Vide 
Review of the Marathi paragraph 67 of Weekly Report No. 42 of 1911] 


translation of Mr. Chirol's . RpEAS Phd ED Speers 
‘Todinn Dates,’ the Vishvabandhu writes:—The Kesari article is 


actuated by malice and is full of vile abuse. . The 
ee saan writer seems to be afraid of the people of Maharashtra, 
ee being disillusioned from the spell cast on them by 
the so-called nationalists and has, therefore, heaped abuse on Professor Dongre 
and Mr. Chirol. We see no reason, why any fault should be found with 
Professor Dongre for not mentioning the name of Tilak with the honorific 
plural. Tilak is too well known to the news-reading public. He was twice 
sentenced for sedition and his teachings are responsible for producing 
murderers like Chapekar and Kanhere. Tt was Tilak who struck a death- 
blow to the Sdrwajanik Sabha and caused a splitin the Congress. He is 
at the root of the conflict between Hindus and Muhammadans and he 
forced Government to resoré to repressive measures and thus dragged people 
into trouble. Such a man certainly does not deserve any mercy at ‘the hands 
of a writer and it is but right that he should be spoken of in the singular. 


20. In the course of a long article entitled “ Republican Amenities” an 
anonymous correspondent of the O Anglo Lusitano 


Attack or the actions of makes the following attack on the Governor-General 


Senhor ea gre Gov- of Goa :—“ Let us then briefly see what manner of 
Ty ia Sateen ie men some of these hirelings are who keep on dancing 
7th Oot, Eng. cols. ' to the discordant symphony played by their god- 

| fathers........... ‘I'he first to make his appearance on 


the stage is Sr. Couceiro, who beautifully acts the rdle of the man in the fable, 
who daily went out on the highway of his village and invited a traveller to 
partake of his hospitality, which he lavishly bestowed on his guest and after- 
wards brutally murdered him. No sooner had Sr. Coucsiro ascended the 
viceregal gddi thar he began to hammer with all his might what our friends 
the Salvationists call the hallelujah drum so that even the sleepy might keep their 
ears open to hear him sing the republican hosanna, which he did par excellence 
at the Municipal Hall of the Capital, and we may be sure that his heart must 
have overflown with joy at the apoiados he received at the hands of the jacks- 
in the box who stood there gaping at who knows what. Flushed with the 
victory of his first atte im pt Sr. Couceiro rushed on to the town halls of the 
other districts to herald the glad tidings, as he was sure that the rabble would 
always be at hand to hear and welcome him and obey his will........... In this, 
IT am afraid, Sr. Couceiro's Hopes. must have been alittle frustrated, and parti- 
cularly, he must have been sadly disappointed in his Hindu friends, the hopeful 
puppies of the republican litter, whom he must have expected to see in scores 
at every stage of his triumphal progress to welcome His Excellency with the 
terpsichorean steps of Vithoda’s votaries accompanied by tae classical tom- 
toms.......-- It appears, however, that the slight, unintentional though it 
micht have been on the part of the poor people, did not deter Sr. Couceiro from 
haranguing the handfulof apostates on the duty which they owed to the republic 
and to his patrons the modern vandals and iconoclasts, and the duty, which 
they, as the worthy followers of the generous republic, owed to themselves. 
But how far has Sr. Couceiro himself faithfully observed the tenets of his 


dogma on the duty of a good citizen, which he preached time after time 2? 


How far has he fulfilled the declarations which he solemnly made on various 
occasions ? How has he deported himself in distributing ‘the liberal justice 
which he promised at the very outset of his government? Were those 
promises and solemn declarations made to serve only as fringes and frills to 
Sr. Conceiro’s speeches? If it was so, it. would have been ten times better 
had they not been made at all, as we find that his first act on assuming the 
reins of the government was to dissolve the municipal commissions, or force 
the incumbents to resign their posts:. What led Sr. Coucsiro to take such 
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are not told. _ Wasitithat he telivea iether jettberhoa’ because 
| drawn more towards the: Royal’ Exile and he, therefore, 
tbat they would 5 hier ‘to stn: a sword of Damocles, or was ‘it 
that he wanted” to “make room. for the beggarly sycophants and parasites ? 
Wha ever. way have been his reasons, and I[ care not to know what they were, 
one thi T inust: forcibly say here, ‘that Sr. Couceiro has sadly failed in 


i: liberal - justice, which he had so solemnly promised. Secondly, how 
hat ate ‘Couceiro behaved towards the two papers which were the glory of 
‘their country, and which had nobly rejected the republican bribes and 
: despised the empty promises? Aré we living in an enlightened age or are we 
still in semi-darkness that Sr. Couceiro thinks to cover up the ehameful 
deeds of his patrons by suppressing the newspapers. If such are his thoughts, 
then let me assure him that he is sorely mistaken, for the blood of martyrs is 
the seed of conversion, and if he has gibbeted two, a hundred others will rise 
in their place to take up the cudgels in behalf of their dear country. A man, 
it .is said, has good as well as bad qualities, and it will be impolitic, therefore, 
to rate Sr. Couceiro. only with the evil. Let me then at least for courtesy’s 
sake point out one good quality of his. I doubt not that the recent elections 
for the deputies are still green in the memory of my readers, and how 
Sr. Couceiro instructed the administrators and the honorary magistrates not to 
interfere with the electors, how he kept himself above the stagnant pool of 
chicanery, nay went even further, and gave his own personal vote for the 
popular candidate for Ilhas and Saleette, Dr. Furtado...... .... It is said that 
Sr. Couceiro is endowed with great wisdom, or such is the opinion formed of 
him by wy countrymen, and, which, IL too heartily endorse, for although 
Sr. Couceiro has not shown himself an ideal administrator, he has at least 
proved an efficient nurse to the squealing brats of the republic.” 
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24. “ Unfortunately his Lordship’s term of office as Governor of Bombay 
coincided with a period of exceptional difficulties, 
“The late Lord North- but even after making due allowance for that fact it 
“5° -. Band} 39 gt}, must be said that his administration was on the 
Oct Eng pore (82), 8th whole a grievous failure in many important respects 
g and notably in the matter of affording adequate and 
timely relief to those in need of it daring the troublous period of the famine, 
&§ which was at its height when he entered upon the duties of his office. In the 
_ direction of legislation Lord Northcote also showed an amount of weakness, 
| and it was during his term of office that the Land Revenue Act was passed 
‘| in the teeth of non-official opposition. Similarly in the matter of plague 
B policy he showed a lamentable weakness, and it was only after plague had 
Es spread all over the Bombay Presidency that his Lordship realized the 
uselessness of inspection of passengers by rail in the course of their journey. 
The only thing that redounds to his Lordship’s credit and entitles him to 
unqualified praise was the generous endowment given by him for the establish- 
ment of the cattle farm at Chharodi with the excellent object of saving the 
fine breed of Gujarat cattle from extinction owing to scarcity of fodder, and 
so long as that farm continues his memory will be fondly cherished by the 
people of Gujarat.” 
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22. “ Promptitude ” writes to the Praja Bandhu:—“TI find that the 
latest issue of the official Gazette of the Bombay 

Complaint about thede- Government contains the authentic report of the 
Jay in publishing the pro- proceedings of the Legislative Council meeting held 
_ Cragiaative Dona igen on 25th July last. This means that a delay of more 
ae “Pray 2 Bandhu (32), 8th 0an nine weeks has occurred in the publication of 
Oct:, Eng. cols. - the ae eedings of the Council meeting........... In 
agreeable contrast to this, I find that the proceedings 

of the Supreme Legislative Council are published in theofficial Gazette of 
the Government of India with far more promptitude, for the intervening 
period between the date of the Council meeting and the day of the official 
publication’of its proceedings hardly exceeds a fortnight. With the vast 
fetuses ab. the disposal of Government a fortnight ought to suffice for the 
“WO and itis indeed not: easy for one to understand why the Bombay 
Gove ament should take such along time. to. publish their Council proceedings 


for the information of the public. Under the circumstances it will not be at 
all amiss to suggest to them to follow the o pre meget 
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Government of India in this connection, which is the more necessary in their 
case because even the leading daily newspapers do not contain full reports 
_ of the Council proceedings.”’ ee 


23. .“It would not be surprising if the Governor of Bombay were 

_ presently found wishing to be saved from his friends. 

The campaign against A new aspect of His Excellency’s anti-betting 
“copa etn the pe * campaign, not hitherto considered, is brought into 
ye ag ee view by Bengali activity, the effect of which may be 
Sind Gazette (14), 6th 0 induce many who had favoured the Government’s 
Oct. forward plan to think of crying a halt. At a so- 
called public meeting in Calcutta, rendered notable 

by the studied absence of Kuropeans, resolutions were passed, at the promptings 
of Bengali orators, conveying peculiarly emphatic approval of Sir George 
Clarke’s proposals and expressing strange: eagerness that legislative action 
should proceed forthwith. Until this Bengali meeting was held the general 
world had comfortably supposed that racial considerations stood altogether 
apart from turf affairs in the Bombay Presidency, and that no influence other 
than a severe Official regard for public propriety moved in the background of 
the gambling controversy. It is the less easy now to rest upon this assurance 
since pressure is seen to proceed from outside class of stressful politicians. 
‘The spectacles of a coterie of Indians in Calcutta falling into righteous 
indignation over the abuses of the Bombay turf must strike ordinary people 
as queerly as if the Bombay bookmakers should get up a meeting to discuss 
the partition of Bengal. No one can well forget that horse-racing in India 
is essentially a HKuropean institution. It was originated by Huropeans; 
it was fostered, built-up and consolidated by Europeans; it was and still ig 
run by Europeans for Kuropeans ; its laws and regulations voice the European 
instincts of sport ; the thing exists only where large Huropean communities 
exist; it would die in an hour if Kuropean support deserted it. True the 
elamour of the race-course has attracted the interest and sympathy, and in 
some cases the generous co-operation of many distinguished Indian squires 
and nobles in whose veins runs by heredity the country-gentleman’s love of 
a good horse. True, hundreds of better-class Indians gladly pay for admission 
to the larger race-meetings. ‘True, also, thousands of middle-class and lower 
class Indians throng the unrecognised outskirts of every race-course to enjoy 
a tamasha which no money of theirs helps to provida. But these incidental 
circumstances have nowhere affected the unchangeably European character 
of horse-racing in India. Aiong with this goes the further fact that Huropean 
sport in general is at least as clean in India as anywhere else in the world: 
those who have seen sport in many climes would probably say that Anglo- 
India sets a lead in this respect which almost any other country might be 
the better for following. Nor can it be denied that official racing authorities 
in India have shown a determination to deal strongly though perforce 


judiciously with such abuses as from time to time appear. Turf club stewards 


and race-meeting stewards notoriously have a short way with anyone who 
perverts the privileges of the course. It has yet to be explained, therefore, why 
the task of reforming the foremost of Kuropean sports should seem to depend 
upon other than Kuropean impulses. Perhaps Sir George Clarke, who has 
since his arrival in Bombay displayed the happiest of gifts for cultivating 
friendly touch with Indians of all classes, may know how to come by an 
answer to this enigma.’ | 


24. “There isa view of Sir George Clarke’s anti-turf zeal, not yet 
considered by the public, which the Governmert of 

Proposed ___ legislation India are hardly likely to disregard, involving, as it 
against gambling on the does, an important question of the relations between 
turf by the Bombay Gov- the imperial and the provincial legislatures. While 


d to b nite ' 
scnpan Sone ° °° power has been given to provincial legislative 


Sind Gazette (14), 7th councils to enact laws of equal authority (within 
reo GOS provincial bounds) with those ordained. by the 
ae imperial council, certain definite restrictions are 
con 1460—6 | 
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‘the Bombay Regie, the prac of the Bombay Gov- 
rnment to legi late ‘against the evils to which the sport is conceived to give 
- Fise we ald not be open to. challenge upon this ground. But far from tbat 
being the case, the. Bombay Presidency is not even the principal seat of 
hc rse-racing i in the country. Bengal-enjoys an indisputable precedence over 
Bombay ; ; the United Provinces have a claim to at, least as high a status in 
calendeérs of race-meetings as Bombay; the Punjab is not distantly behind ; 
~ ‘Madras by no means stancs out of the account, and in fact, no province can be 
described as wholly unconcerned with racing. Nor can it be said that the 
évils which the Bombay Government seek ‘to suppress have any provincial 
limitation; on the contrary, no complaint has been made against horse- 
racing in Bombay that could not be brought wit an even creator show of 
reason against horse-racing in Bengal. Indeed, the Western India Turf 
Club itself, against which ‘the legislative forces of the Bombay Government 
have entered into array, is not exclusively a Bombay institution, since its 
cootrol of racing extends far outside the provincial boundaries. It would 
hardly be ssemly that the Calcutta Turf Club should be left free in future to 
uphold conditions which t'e Western India Turf Club is required by law to 
disallow. It would be less seemly that the Western India ‘l'urf Club should 
be permitted to carry on in Baluchistan what it is ordered to discontinue in 
Bombay. This is not to say that the evils, such as they are, to which horse- 
racing in India has given rise ought not to be effectively dealt with ; it 1s only 
to raise the question whether one alone out of several important ‘provincial 
Governments affected should be forward to set on high its own standard of 
public righteousness while less exalted neighbours are left to stand abashed 
in their impiety and even the Government of India is made to look as if 
accepting from a subordinate authority a lesson in moral duty.” 
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25. The Bombay Samdchdr considers the memorial, submitted to the 

Government of India by the President of the public 

Comnients on the public meeting recently held at Poona supporting the action 

meetings at Poona and ofthe Bombay ¢ overnmment in regard to the reform of 

procs. rab woh the ‘turf, to be a moderate representation full of 

betting oe a. cot cogent arguments and trusts that the Government of 

eae Bombay Samdchdr (63), India will be pleased to accord it adequate consi- 

14th Oct. deration. In view of the fact that totalisators are 

after all instruments of gambling, the paper remarks 

that if gambling on the turf in any form is altogether prohibited the public 

will be greatly obliged. In conclusion it suggests that a deputation composed 

of leading Indians should wait upon His Excellency Lord Hardinge when 

he comes to Bombay next month, as such a course will, it thinks, produce an 

unique effect upon His Excellency’ s mind. ‘The paper regrets that the 

Anglo-Indian community should have kept itself aloof from the Indian 

os people in this matter of public importance and should have made the entire 
feo question one of prestige and position. 


s 26. “To defend gambling on the turf as an inevitable accompaniment 
te. mee cf racing, as the Turf Club seems disposed to do, is 
Indian Spectator (6), to resort to the subtleties of logic and to sacrifice 
14th Oct. sober judgment and commonsense to the private 
interests of a corporation at the expense of the public. 

The representative public meeting of Bombay citizens rightly upheld the 
dictates of commonsense in lending its support to the intended measures of 
the Bombay Government........... That the ‘Turf Club, left as it has hitherto 
been unhampered in its action, has facilitated the erowth of gambling on a 
large scale has been recognised by the members of the Club themselves. It 
ip . an legislative interference that is to be objected to, so much as legislative 
interference of:an undesirable type such as might defeat its own object. The 
intended measures of the Bombay Government, however, hayo had the support 


Ye 
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of history; they have been tried with success in: other couritries, andiare not 


open to the charge of innovations which might alan erent 0 freedom of 
action’ of private bodies and_ individuals.” 


“ATs Referring to the Talegaon glass factory the Oriental Review within — 
~ “His Excellency and Members of the Executive 
The Paisa Fund Glass Council visited it and praised it. The public Press 


Gok at Talegaon has also showered encomiums ‘on it and rightly 


Setanta Review 10), called upon the charitably inclined people to help it. 

11th Oct. . Thus a good and useful work has been appreciated 

all round—a thing which rarely happens—and the 
honest. endeavours of the early pioneers are “being rewarded in the way they 
would have most liked to see. But amidst all these showers of appreciation 
and applause there is a need for a timely reminder lest we forget to give 
honour where honour is due. It was Mr. Vilak who started and developed 
the Paisa Fund Movement and got it to have a Glass Factory.” | 


28. <A correspondent from Jejuri (Poona) writes to the Kesart Home 
Alleged shooting of a Soldiers were staying in the travellers’ bungalow here 
native cobbler by a Euro- fortnight ago. When a cobbler went to ask for 
pean soldier at Jejuri his remuneration for doing some repair work from the 
(Poona). butler one of the soldiers who was shooting. birds 
Kesart (108), 10th Oct. took aim at him and fired a shot which caused 
a wound two inches deep in the neck of the cobbler who was carried to the a 
hospital by the other soldiers. The Taluka Fouzdar arrested all the soldiers ( 
and sent them to the Police Superintendent, Poona, who released the soldiers | 
on bail at the request of the Commanding Officer of the Regiment. The rifle 
with which the cobbler was shot was kept in Police custody. The cobbler 
is being treated in the Sassoon Hospital and he might take two months to 
recover. The accused soldier has made a statement that he had no intention 
of shooting the cobbler, but that he was inadvertently shot while the trigger 
was pulled under the impression that the rifle was unloaded. 


29. Apropos of the controversy whether an Indian cr an Englishman 
should be elected President of the next Indian 
The President of the Netional Congress, the Gujardti remarks :—Any 
a cheaper te keen observer will find that the people of India have 
se Sie necessary °° not yet reached that position in which they could 
Gujarati (23), 8th Oct. Carry out to completion any task with entire unanimity 
and independence of external aid. Again, the greatest 
defect among them is that there has been a total extinction of the fealing of 
reverence for the guru and the aged. ‘There is no private among them, but 
all are commanders. We can well appreciate the earnestness of one’s desire 
to uphold one’s opinions, but this at times is carried to the point of obstinacy, 
which is the chief cause of our fall. Patience and forbearance have dis- 
appeared from amongst us. Our sense of understanding has undergone such 
a change that everything ccming from the West is being regarded as having 
descended directly from God. So long as this condition remains unaltered. 
to hope for the ascomplishment of any task without the help of a foreigner 
would be a rash undertaking, and it would be next to impossible to obtain 
any happy results from it. “So long as this condition prevails it will not be 
to our interest, we believe, to insist on having an Iudian in preference to a 


European President. 


*30. ‘‘ The subject of the Congress Constitution and rules has been so 

often threshed out that we are afraid there is little 

The forthcoming Indian prospect of getting anything substantial out of a 
National a ay Oc, fresh discussion. The Bengal Committee like any 
| augers’ (45), Loth Oct.» other provincial organisation | is, of course, thoroughly 
peas entitled to make suggestions and proposals, and get 
them passed if the majority of the Congress are agreeable thereto. We, 
however, feel that it is useless to ask the Congress to go back upon its own 
resolutions and its constitution to gratify the scruples of certain people who 
have so long held themselves aloof from the Congress. These contend that 
as the convention was composed only of a section of Congressmen, its resolu- 
4ions cannot bind others, who were excluded but would now enter ‘into the 
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| inaintieete to. subsctibe: tb the :main nuticies 
: be whe 16 constitution:is‘once more discussed ‘and 
38. “Ing oaise Sele Anadiieation of the constibotion 


rs apelin ot 9 ee given up thas ideal uy aaah. autonem y and 


‘have expressed their willingness to accept the first article of the Congress 
constitution, the doors of the Congress are open to those who would choose 
to atonal ‘There can be no conditional admission and compromise.” 


BL. Since the | ‘split in ot Congress Camp at Surat the Extremists 
have failed to secure a preponderating influence in 

Ohio 9, 9 Oct its deliberations, but the strength of the Hxtremist 
blement in Bengal has revived the hopes of that 

patty of regaining the upper hand in the forthcoming Calcutta Congress, and 
they are, therefore, at their old game of threatening to hold a Congress of their 
own if they ate not allowed to join the Convention Congress without subs- 
cribing to the creed. We hope the Constitutionalists of Calcutta will treat 
the proposals of the Extremists which are fraught with mischief with the 
contempt they deserve. [The Kalpataru writes in a somewhat similar strain. | 


82. “Not because Lord Curzon was the author of its existence, but 
because that existence has been amply justified, know- 

Comments on the pro- Jledgeable opinions in India will coincide with His 
poet to tt har? ny Lordship’s powerful appeal for the continuance of the 
of er ie ett 2 (14), ah, Archeological Directorship. ‘The essential functions 
Oct. of that office are research and conservation. Re- 
search is important to science: conservation is 

important to humanity. At no time in history and in no country in the world 
bave mortal hands reared more glorious fanes than those which to-day 
throughout India give their silent and magnificent testimony to the bygone 
architectural genius of Hindu, Buddhist and Muhammadan peoples. 


No other Government has a more priceless heritage of masonic art to cherish. 


No other archeological directorate holds in trust for all nations and all ages 
a more sacred charge. Lord Curzon found the peerless monuments of India. 
beginning to crumble into decay.- He set about to restore them to their 
pristine splendour, and though this.was one of the least conspicuous of his 
viceregal achievements, it would alone suffice to cover his period of office 
with distinction. To abolish now the archeological directorate, upon the 


‘ereation of which His Lordship justly set so much store, need not of course be 


to abrogate the archeological responsibilities of Government; but it would be 
tantamount to shouldering those responsibilities from an office which has borne 
them bravely and well to a number of miscellaneous offices, amidst whose con- 
flict of interest and duty the old-time vegume of indifference and neglect 
would bealmost sure toreturn. Economy would be dearly bought bv such a 
sacrifice.’ 


33. If the reported orders of Government to the effect that Government 
Pr Eno aul: servants should take no part in collecting funds for 
Latin ot Government °s2eX of the two sectarian Universities proposed to 
prohibiting Government be established in India had come a little earlier and 
servants from taking part before the Muhammadan University scheme had 
in collecting funds for assumed a tangible form, it would not have given any 
the proposed Hindu and ground for, misunderstanding. Government do not 
ceuoaien Univer- seem to disapprove of the idea of sectarian Univer- 
sities, but the issue of the circular just at a time 
ware Prenden (88), when funds are being actively collected for the 
| Hindu University is likely to lead people to put a 

wrong interpretation on the intentions of Government. 


84. ‘An old agriculturist’ writes to the Jém-e-Jamshed :—Speaking 
: before the Agricultural Conference (sic) at Poona 
| cmernneee of agricul- His Excellency observed that a landlord had told 
rt ae Jamshea (2M, him that he was able to realise 12 per cent. on the 
12th Oct. - capital employed in agriculture as a result of good 


management. Well, there may be some truth in this 
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instance; but as an old agrioculturist I.think such instances must be mere 
exceptions... If instead of 12 per cent. only 6 per cent. could be obtained, those 
capitalists who are not able to earn even 4 per cent. in business would readily 
take to agriculture. God alone knows the condition -of real agriculturists. 
Under the present circumstances it is a struggle for these poor fellows to find 
the means of livelihood from year’s end to year’s end. The reason for this is” 
not far to seek. On account of certain.severe Government restrictions the 
agriculturists make no attempt whatever to improve their land, with the result 
that they get very little produce. I shall discuss in detail these restrictions. 
First of all the system of land revenue settlements is most objectionable. The 
thirty year period is so short that agriculturists hardly care to make improve- 
ments in their holdings. They allege that by the time the fertility of the soil 
increases as a result of their efforts, the thirty year period closes and the new 
settlement results in a higher rate of assessment. Consequently they do not 
get the fruits of their labour, but everything goes to Government. This is 
the main complaint; and as a relief it is prayed that the land revenue 
assessments should be permanently settled. If not, the period of thirty years 
may be extended to 70 or at least 60 years, so that the profits should go not 
only to the agriculturists but to the Government as well by way of increased 
revenue. ‘Their second complaint appertains to the heaviness of irrigation 
rates. Not only should these be lowered but wells should be sunk for 
those agriculturists who wish to have them on condition of repaying the 
expenses with interest at 4 per cent. If action is taken on this suggestion, 
Government will undergo no loss. Thirdly, they complain that they no longer 
enjoy the privilege of gathering fuel, etc., free of charge from Government 
forests. Considering the miserable condition of agriculturists living from 
hand to mouth, the authorities should be pleased to grant them as before the 
free use of forest produce required for agricultural purposes. Lastly some 
open space near every village should be set apart as grazing ground. 
At present either there are no such grazing grounds, or if there are, they are 
inconveniently distant from villages, or are insufficient. If these and similar 
other complaints are attended to, there is no doubt that an improvement will 
be effected in their poverty-stricken condition. It is hoped the authorities 
will do the needful. : 


3890. The suggestions made by Lord Curzon’s Famine Commission for 
taking steps to save cattle from perishing in times 
3 18 of severe drought have, we regret to see, not yet been 
agricultura’ cattle in Carried out to any extent. The different Agricultural 
e Presidency. 
Indu Prakdsh (40), 11th Departments have, no doubt, made experiments 
Oct. and published pamphlets from time to time giving 
information about such food-stuffs as would be 
useful to cattle in case of failure of the supply of grass. But the 
information is.of little use to our cultivators poor and ignorant as they 
are. We are faced with a widespread famine this year and with the 
scarcity of water and fodder, the sufferings of our agricultural cattle are 
sure to be most terrible. Atsuch a time we beg to request the ‘Govern- 
ment of India to direct the Provincial authorities to take a census of: the 
cattle in the different provinces just as was done very recently in the 
Punjab. ‘l'ne results of such a census will give valuable information regard- 
ing the number of cattle and will supply hints as to the steps that should be 
taken to provide a sufficient supply of fodder for them and also how to 
improve their breed. We admit that there has been a change for the better 
in the policy of the Forest Department during His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke's regime and we heartily thank His Excellency for it. The Govern- 
ment of India also have kindly made timely concession for the conveyance of 
fodder on railways. These are all satisfactory steps, but they cannot 
completely solve the cattle problem. ‘hat will be done oniy when there is at 
systematical census of cattle and a careful consideration of its results. We, 
therefore, beg to request the Bombay Government to entrust it to a Committee 
of Agricultural experts and some representatives of the people. 


Suggestions for a census 
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rit in i Biipaitasent | ‘at present: iv 
ipply ‘salt at a, very: heap. rate to the 
ultivator for ise’ as manure. ‘They have recently 
“prepared a hew manure made up of salt mixed with 
nent "+ COwe fas ‘and the Inspector of Agriculture, Konkan 

: Division when he lately visited Ratnagiri had 
brought with hima sample of it. It will undoubt- 

a et manure and work 'a revolution'in the Agricultural industry: 
. ia “part of the country if Government take it upon’ themselves'to provide 
Ht ‘ths ‘cultrrators at a very cheap rate and supply theny with infor mation 
pnd Girections regarding its'use. in 


' 


sige 87, The enormous increase, in the number of wild brace has added: a. 
bh wa, | new térror to the life of cultivators in the districts of 
_ Alle vd destruction of Satara, Poona and Ahmednagar. ‘The ravages com- 


erops by wild boars in mitted by these brutes are so serious that during a 
Fy “Poona and Ab. single night, a, whole twelve month’s labour is turned 

"Indu Prakish (4 (10), 10th to nothing. Sugar-cane, jowari, potato and ground- 
Oct. if nut crops have a special fascination for these boars. 


In fact no crop escapes the attacks of this pest. 
As ‘the cultivators hiv found it hopeless to combat with it. with mere sticks 
and clubs we beg to appeal to Government to come to their assistance to 
rid them of these all-destroying boars. 


88. The rain is still holdisg off and if it does not fall within the | next 
‘few days, not only grain and fodder but even water 

rMebemnity of helping the will’ be “extremely difficult to’ obtain. A similar 
famine-stricken . middle tate of things in Europe Jeads to riots, but 


| a ic 6° °F Indians being wild and forbearing by nature suffer 


' Arydvart (89), 7th Oct. the worst pangs of famine in silence. While we are 
: all thankful to Government for their attempts to 
fonder help to the famine-stricken labouring classes by opening relief 
works, we beg to suggest that something should be done for assisting the 
famine-stricken middle classes who can neither beg from door to door nor can 
do the hard tasks of the famine works. If arrangements are, therefore, made 
to provide such helpless and old men and women and widows with food and 
clothing at their homes, Government will earn their undying gratitude. 


39. The Prakdsh quotes figures showing the consumption of liquor in 
f | the Satara District and writes :—'l'he fact that the 
a Government should put ¢onsumption of liquor in this district has more than 


& stop to the consumption : . / es 
of liquor by law. doubled itself in the last decade, in spite of the 


Prakdsh (119), llth Oct, Strenuous endeavours of Government and the 
people, is a sufficient ground to conclude that 
unless Government altogether prohibit the sale of liquor, the growing evil of 
drinking cannot be successfully put down. The restrictive regulations which 
have been recently made by Government are often defeated by the solicitude 
of the authorities to increase the Abkaéri revenue. If Government are prepared 
to forego the opium revenue for the sake of China, why should they not 
similarly forego the Abkdri revenue for the sake of the inhabitants of this 
country ? Itis sometimes argued that prohibition of drinking and the closing 
of liquor-shops will encourage illicit liquor traffic. But in this connection we 
may point-out that even strict criminal laws have not been able to put down 
crime altogether, and similarly the evils of drinking will at least be minimised 
declaring the sale of liquor illegal. Besides, such a step will also save 
fovernment much of the expenditure it has to incur in preventing and punisb- 
Ing crime originating in drunkenness. 


; 40. As a result of the discontinuance of licenses for keeping liquor- 
shops in six provinces of New Zealand the number 

a =< Wee AAO), er crimes, which was 1,966 when licenses were in force, 
| went down to 916. The decrease in the crimes 
abhribatable to drunkenness is due to the non-issue of licenses. But if every. 
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one. is. prohibited. ; from. drinking: ; liquor, either secretly: or in, any: other et 
manner, or the manufacture, of thig.deadlyvdrinkyis put’ stop to, even these: 
few spftances:imonlda net sie bed: Hate’. when people. in’ Poona 
acegirene ‘i ave} es closed, the paet iellows were ‘deemed worthy a 
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' ong In common with cont cities in ‘the Presidency, Ahmedabad is 
5 Marge ast ee at showing an increase in the consumption of cocaine, 
Alleged increase 12. and almost, every week the Police are running to earth 

Ahmed b a at illicit dealers in the drug. With the increase in the. 
eat Bandhu 82), ‘gth Dumber of youths indulging i in cocaine, the dealers 
ae are increasing. We appeal: to the authorities to 
| keep stricter watch over them and to. see that ae 

do not manage to silence the Police by underhand means. It-would be better 
if special men were detailed to detect these offences. | There is a.belief that 
doctors also assist in the sale of cocaine. At any rate they have greater 


facilities as cane men for pianist the drug than dayaien. 


#42, Anti- drink” writes in the Mahrdtta :— Now it is adunited on all 
hands that liquor contractors find it to their interest 


Suggestion for the to stimulate habits of drink, and it is example and 


ae 2 ee association also that prove so contagious in this 


Pink: - matter. The two-fold suggestion, therefore, is (1) to 
- put an end to the contract: system: and place all 
country and foreign liqucr shops under the direct and immediate control of 
Government. officers.—managers, salesmen, servants. and all,and (2) to 
prohibit drinki:g on the shop premises. Government already have their 
well-organised Abkari Department, and to include therein all the managers, 
salesmen, etc., at the liquor-shops would only be an extension of the same. 
The revenue of Government is not likely to suffer under the proposed scheme 
except by a real diminution of the evil of drink, and that is what Government 
will heartily welcome.” 
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43. ‘The new policy the Government seem to have adopted towards 
} ., sedition cases was again illustrated in their letting © 
_Gommmenie.on she tiel a4, Rigle Chandra Pel with oh ablleey tad s 
Bepin Chandra Pal in month’s simple imprisonment. The same thing 
‘Bombay. : was done in Bengal when some young men accused 
Oriental Review (10), of dacoity were set free on their expressing regret. 
lith Oct.;  Chikitsak ‘This is the right and proper attitude for the Govern- 
(95), Lith Oct. ment, and makes a greater impression upon the 
public mind than any number of strong and deterrent sentences. People are 
always attracted by sympathy and clemency and not by force and threats: 
We appreciate, therefore, the noble attitude the Government have adopted 
towards those who may have offended them consciously or unconsciously. 
But frankly speaking we cannot understand Mr. Pal and men of his ilk, 
Mr. Pal was a nationalist leader who had taken the greatest part in the 
swadeshi movement. His speeches eloquent as they were had earned him 
ovations at every place he visited. We do not think we exaggerate when we 
say that some of these had inflamed young men many of whom had to suffer 
in one way or the other for following the doctrine laii down by Mr. Pal. 
Even now many a man must be rotting in gaol as a result of this, And yet 
Mr. Pal turns round now and saves his skin by a recantation of the doctrines 
and principles he preached to innocent and ingenuous young men. Of course, 
we do not mean to say that a man should adhere to his doctrines even 
though he finds them to be wrong. But we do say that a man ‘has no right 
to shirk out of the consequences he has created for people who in honesty of 
faith believed in him and followed him........... The apology and recantation 
of Mr. Pal will show to our young men that some of their idols have feet of 
clay.” [The Chikitsak writes :—We congratulate Mr. Pal on the courage 
he has shown in expressing regret for giving expression to opinions which 
have been found to be faulty. We hope the extremists will take a lesson 
from Mr. Pal’s conduct.| : ; 
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enien: the Govérnment an! the Magistrate 
‘have showm-on-the co haga occasion was ever shown 
a "On any Piaaain CC MSI At is. ng:wonder that the 
som Government thought it “fit not to let-go.the ofiginal 
ee ah writer after having got the agent punished. But 
i. @, i aS an interval of two years has elapsed since the com- 
Coronation Advertiser ™ission of the offence. Babu Bepin has expressed 
(2), 12th Oct. -- yegret and prayed for mercy and no harm has come 
Hy either to Government or to any one. . Taking all these 
faots: into wvabhdevetion’ we do not think anything can be more welcome 
‘than a step on the part of Government to have the punishment commuted. 
People have: full hopes that after. getting Babu Pal lightly punished 
- Government will not. be slow in evincing their broad-mindedness.. [The 
Bombay Samdchdr regards the leniency shown towards Babu Pal as 
characteristic of British justice and mercy and hopes that the Bengalis 
will now turn over a new leaf in their agitation against the Partition of 
their province and quietly, constitutionally, and tactfully place their 
case before the Government of India and the Secretary of State. The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed views the sentence as redounding to the credit of the authori- 
ties and trusts that with a marked change in the opinion of u Bengali leader 
like Mr. Pal on the subject of swardjya unrest will die out from the country 
and there will reign peace and prosperity as a result of the joint action of all 
the various party divisions. The Sdnj Vartamdn makes observations similar 
to those of the Jadm-e-Jamshed. The Coronatior Advertiser considers the 
treatment accorded to Babu Pal as creditable to the authorities and trusts 
that this policy of leniency will be followed in the cases of other political 
prisoners. | 


45. “The erstwhile preachers of swardj are now divisible into two 
classes—prisoners and penitents. Hew seem to 
Indian Spectator (6), cherish any hopes of advancing their cause by the 
14th Oct. methods in which they might have had same faith 
a couple of years ago. One penitent is practising 
Yoga in French territory, though he seems to continue the reading of news- 
papers, for he occasionally writes to them. Many accused persons turned 
penitents ina case which might have occupied the time of judges and 
advocates for months in Bengal, and they were discharged with a warning 
that if they proved themselves unworthy of the indulgence shown by Govern- 
ment, they would be brought back to receive sentence. Having regard to the 
leniency shown in such cases, Babu Bepin Chandra Pal did not put forward 
an extravagant suggestion last week when he prayed that he might also be > 
discharged on similar terms. He has never advocated the use of violence ; 
in fact he seems to be disliked by the party of violence for his disapprobation 
of their ways. But in the Southern Presidency he once created a good deal of 
stir, and, judging from the frequency with which his name was mentioned in 
connection with the appearance of the spirit of disloyalty in that part of the 
country, it is doubtful whether he can repudiate all responsibility for what he 
might not have really intended. The four weeks of his incarceration will 
quickly pass away, and he intends to apply his undoubted gifts to better 
purposes.’ 


46. The turning of the Hukkeri Mahal, Belgaum, into a Taluka has been 

: hailed with delight by the people, but enormous 

Alleged inconvenience jnconvenience is being caused to litigants in the 
caused to the inhabitants Tgluka by its being placed under the jurisdiction of 


Birt ones amare the Sub-Judge’s Court at Gokak. This grievance 


being placed under the has been repeatedly brought to the notice of Govern- 


Gokék Civil Court. - ment in memorials and questions have been asked 
Belgaum § Samdchdr about it in the Collector's Durbar. ‘he Honourable 
(91), 9th Oct: the Sardesai of Vantamuri as well as the Honourable 


Mr. Belvi have also ventilated the question in the 
Legislative Council and suggested the advisability of having a separate Civil 
Court at: Hukkeri. The rapid growth of litigation in this district and the 
enormous congestion of work in the existing Courts is bound to compel 


99 


Govera ment sooner or later to establish a new Court im this district. ff, 
however, Government: cannot for the present afford to bear the expenditure of 
_& new separate Court at Hukkeri we may suggest for minimising the incon- 
venience of the people that the Gokd&k Court may be directed fo hold its 
sittings at Gokak for eight months of ,the year-and for the remaining four 
months at Hukkeri. 


47 A Lingayat ” writes as follows to the Indu Prakdsh :—* It is most 
regrettable that any news against the Lingayats is 
A Lingayat version of readily believed and given publicity in the press of 
unt Bagalkot (Bijapur) the Maratha country........... It is sheer misrepre- 
Indu Prakdsh (40), 9th Sentation to aver that the Lingayats of Bagalkot and 
Oct., Eng. cols. Yadwad attempted to carry Vydsantol in the pro- 
cessions held in these respective places. If there 
was any Vydsantol procession at all, it was in Kolhapur State, where it was 
carried without any disturbance of : any kind. In Yadwad, there was the cross- 
palanquin procession only and so also in Bagalkot. ‘To say that those proces- 
sions were held in spite of the orders of the Government to the contrary is a 
gross misrepresentation and to allege that the Lingayat officers ever went 
contrary to the orders of the Government is a malignant lie, calculated to cast 
a slur on their official character. You say that at Yadwad the Lingayats were 
aggressive. But why should they not be, if the Brahmins held up their shoes 
in derisicn of their revered Swami, while the procession was passing with all 
éclat and ceremony? But still worse was the behaviour of the Brahmins of 
Bagalkot at the time of the procession, since the pleaders and the whole class 
of educated men of the place, official and non-official, were straining every 
nerve to put obstacles in the way of the Lingayats. Cross- palanquin is not 
now like Vydsantol a contested right of the Swami. It is well known 
in this part of the Karnatik that he and other Lingayat Swaimis, such as 
those of Gadag, Hubli, etc., go in a cross-palanquin in the British Districts 
and the former opposition of the Brahmins bas now altogether ceased. But 
on the order of the District Magistrate of Bijapur allowing the cross-palanquin 
procession to pass through the streets of Bagalkot, the pleaders, the Brahmin 
officers and the notorious Bhats and priests of the place who are extremely 
anti-Lingayat, thought of preventing the procession anyhow and the Bade they 
took was very romantic. When the procession was on the move, a pleader 
and a double graduate with two or three more persons took a ‘touga and 
went driving towards the Swami through the thick of the crowd with the 
obvious object of stcpping him. About 25,000 people had assembled from the 
country-side to witness the procession and here were these heroes going to 
stop the procession! Naturally enough the pleader and his associates had to 
suffer for their foolhardy attempt. If they were then brought down to 
the ground, kicked and beaten with shoes, their tonga upset and ‘their 
top-knots torn off their neads and wounded by the infuriated mob, they 
have only to thank themselves for such rash conduct........... The name 
of the Bagalkot Mamlatdar, although acting strictly to the letter of the 
order, is attempted to be brought under a stigma. For unfortunately, 
his presence put an effectual check upon the behind-the-curtain mischiefs of 
the Brahmins and now the pleaders of Bagalkot and Bijapur are hatching up 
4 criminal case against the respectable merchants of the place. But nota 
word is being spoken of the conduct of the pleaders, the Police Inspector and 
Sub-Judge who were all along doing their best to thwart tne Lingdyats in 
their lawful object by all possible means. But what does this all mean ?: 
Is it justice on the part of the Brahmins? Should any community grow so 
purblind by caste prejudice, specially such an advanced community as the 
Brahmins, as to feel its dignity injured, if the members of another community 
o to welcome their Swami with the highest token of resp ct?......... In 
er what the Brahmins do in these processions is this :—they first throw 
stones at the crowd or exhibit shoes in a prominent place. Then naturally 
those that are near immediately attack the offenders and chastise them then 
and deservedly. The Brahmins being cowards and their numbers inconsider- 
able are powerless and fly away before the processionists. But afterwards 
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 . go-have hard kn: # On. tk irhends.” { "the p paper ‘maken the follo wing remarks 
oa ee a Hie: op mi :—“The writer is a Bijapur pleader. We may mention 
<<... -$hat we have struck off much billingsgate that copiously punctuated the letter. 
Still what’ remains shows sufficiently the spirit. of. bravado and blind fanaticism. 
The facts of the Bagalkot. riots are substantially corroborated. Our corres- 
spondent even glories in his. coreligionists’ heroisms when a large crowd of 
“theirs beat two or three helpless opponents fallen, into their hands!!! And 
bis last threat to Brahmins smells almost of anarchism.” 


48. ‘The admirers of the Indian Police have gone into ecstasies over 
Mr. Montagu’s letter to the 7’imes. The defence of 
Comments on Mr. the. Police by the Under Secretary of ‘State merely 
‘Montagu s- letter mthe goes to prove the bitterness of public feeling against 

1 Bee London Times on the ° oy oS 
be Tite Pelion the Department. ‘There is nothing very special to 
he Chikitsak (95), 4th Oct. recommend in the manner in which the Pclice have 
dealt with anarchy. In our opinion if the Police 
. had any merit in them they would have detected the signs of anarchy in its 
ee embryonic stage and would not have needed outrages to open their eyes to 
\ oe the true state of affairs. The primary duty of the Police is to protect the 
dife-and property of the people, but in doing that they have fallen below the 
mark. The defects of the Police may be traced to the extensive employment 
: of uneducated people in the department. The Under Secretary may bestow 
his approval on the services of the Police in putting down anarchy, but in the 
opinion of the public on the whole the department has been found to be lacking 

in efficiency. , 


49. A correspondent styling himself ‘departmental expert’ writes to 
, the Kesarz :—'The overworked Police constables have 
_ Suggestions. for the to work for thirty years to earn a pension which 
mmprovement of the’status ranoes from Rs. 3-8 to 6. The limit of pensionable 
of the lower ranks of the 

Tinkine age “might be reduced and the pension fixed at the 
Kesari (108), 10th Oct. . uniform rate of Rs.15. Officers from Police Ins- 
pectors to Deputy Inspectors-General are entitled to 
| gat bhatta as soon as they leave Head-Quarters, but poor constables and Sub- 
ee Inspectors are not allowed’ any bhatia unless they go out of their range. This 
differentia! treatment might be put an endto. Scales of salaries have been 
revised of late, but the scale of bhatta has remained the same which might be 
revised. Promotion instead of being left to the whim of officials might very 
well be fixed by rules. The efficiency of the department might be increased if 
officials of grades higher than Sub-Inspectors personally take part in investi- 

gating cases instead of merely transferring papers from one office to another. 


50. Oné Haji Kazi Vakil of Sion writes to the Moslem :—The Ganpati 
fairs which were invented by the Brahmins on this 
Complaint that the side of the Maharashtra a few years ago have been, as 
Hindus of Sion (Bom- Government are aware, the cause of several 
i bay) disturb the Muham- i ntoward incidents. Their object is to create an anti- 
a madans_ at their prayers . 
ne _ during. the Ganpati pathy between the Muhimmadans and the Hindus 
festival. © and to break the friendly relations subsisting 
Moslem (57), 11th Oct. between the non-Brahmin Hindus with the Musal- 
mans. For the last three years the Ganpati festival 
has been falling in the month of Ratnzan; and as there is the seat of a 
‘Ganpati near the principal mosque of the village of Sion, the Hindus beat their 
drums and read their bhajans just at the time of prayers in the mosque with 
the object of hurtiug the feelings of the Muhammadans; and no attention is 
given to their remonstrances, [The editor of the paper remarks with refer- 
ence to the above :—We beg Government to put astop to such fairs or: at 
least to direct the village authorities to see that the religious feelings of the 
‘Muhammadans are not hurt. ] 
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. ost 51. The work of fighting. plague in v the — City: ‘ni 2 now been wholly 


entrusted’to the Municipality and the Plague Com- 


gre inoculation at mittee must be congratulated. on the -way they 
Kesari (108), 10th Oct.: °° trying to discharge their duty., As the huts the 


Dnydn Prakdsh (38), “+}, committee have os ucted outside the city are not. 


Oct. sufficient to meet the requirements of the people, we 

would beg to suggest that more huts should be built 
or plots diiis be let. to people at special concession rates for that purpose. 
Formerly when inoculation was in the hands of Government some kind of 
pressure used to be put on people to get themselves inoculated. Fortunately 
that state of affairs does not exist now and inoculation has won its way among 
the people as it has been found out that the serum manufactured at Parel is 
harmless. We would, therefore, recommend people to resort. to inoculation, 
after consulting their medical advisers, as a safe-guard against plague. (The 
Dnydén Prakdsh writes that if the Poona Municipality takes steps to explain 
the advantages of inoculation to poor and ignorant people, the work of the 
inoculators would be much facilitated. | 


52. His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda has under certain conditions 
promised to give contributions for the establish- 
Government should ment of free reading rooms in the villages of his 
help the people to start State. The desirability of similar institutions in 
en roe’ “~~ British territory is manifest. Recently our Govern- 
 Khandesh Vaibhav ment laid down certain rules for the guidance of 
(110), th Oct. registered libraries and under those rules the libra- 
ries can subscribe for only particular newspapers. 
As for Government it supplies only a limited number of sundry reports to 
these libraries. As it is not possible for these institutions to get good news- 
papers, periodicals and books out of the limited income of subscriptions, it 
behoves Government to imitate the policy of the Baroda State and to contri- 
bute funds towards the foundation of model libraries in villages. 


Legislation. 
od. “ The New Bill brought forth to amend the Bombay Civil Courts Act 
proposes by clause 2a delegation of certain powers 
of the District Judges to the Subordinate Judges. 
bay Civil A end Act The reason given is that though on the whole the 
Amendenee: Oo (40), 12th trial of Civil suits and proceedings is efficiently 
Oct., Eng. cots. ; conducted, the working of the administrative machi- 
x4 nery is unsatisfactory and the execution of decrees 
is attended with great abuses. It is represented that no improvement can be 
maintained without continuous supervision which the amount of court work 
devolving upon District Judges prevents them from exercising. The 2nd 
clause of the Bill is the panacea for these evils and is meant to afford a 
smal measure of relief to the District Judges. These objects and reasons 
raise many vital issues. ‘I'he programme to relieve District Judges by trans- 
ferring a burden from their shoulders to those of Sub-Judges shows how 
Government in trying to be just to one class of officers is unduly and 
unnecessarily harsh towards another class of oflicers.......... The main 
question is :-—Are the Sub-Judges without sufficient work? If they are, then, 
no doubt more work may be given to them. Has the Honourable Mr. Heaton 
during his last. inspecting tour come to any decisive conclusions on this point? 
If he has, the Honourable members of the Council would do well to scan his 
views well before they pass the Bill. His opinion must have been based upon 
9ood data collected with the assistance of intelligent Sub-Judges. ‘I'he public 
has a right to know the views and the facts on which they are based. If the 
Sub- Judges have, on the other band, sufficient work, the proposed transfer of 
powers and work and responsibility means relief in one direction and over- 
burdening in another. ‘Though the former may be desirable, the latter means 
over-work in another direction. And for this contingency there is no provi- 
sion of reliefin the Bill. We know several Sub-Judges, and very conscientious 
enes tco enjoying the confidence of their superiors and the public, who have 
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iat’ werk rey the. a wedliives, ~ Rao 
pte is i8'p popularly’ ‘believed to have died of hard 
a great morta mong’ Sub Jodges is w great complaint. Their 
oY their prdspécts is hanging fire and is’ shelved. on financial and 
ther grounds; Government 'is not unaware of the fact that there is great 
¢ isconte ient ‘wale, ger¢ice ‘on just grounds. “fhe high ruling prices have 
mched their purses too. In Lord Curzon’s regime the mere paper titles 
they ‘had of ‘Rao Sahets and Rio Bahddurs were taken away; though by 
sopular courtesy they are still styled Rao Séhebs and Rado Bahddurs. The 
ay of the District Judges has recently been increased, but the ordinary 
‘GHances of the Sub- Judges have been lowered to Rs. 800 from one thousand 
rupees. Recently the staff of the Inspecting Sub-Judges has been created to 
assist the District Judges. Sub-Judges have often been appointed without 
any additional emoluments to act in the places of Sessions Judges without 
being relieved of their civil work. One has only to refer to the ‘proceedings 
- Of the Supreme J.egislative Council to see how the Sub-Judges are very 
highly spoken of by the Native and European members of that Council. 
The history of Indian legislation under British rule shows that steadily 
greater and greater powers are being given to the Sub-Judges. If then, 
the volume and the responsibility of their work is being iucreased as 
years roll on, do they not require better treatment than they receive at 
present ?.......... The Judicial Department in the lower branches of service 
is severely smarting under the reductions recently made. ‘The steps 
proposed and sanctioned to redeem the retrograde step are slow in coming 
into action and the discontent in this lower strata is not removed. The 
high prices have touched seriously the necessaries of life of clerks, bailifis 
and peons. No one doubts that these subordinates are hard-working. 
However, the combined effect of their inefficiency and overwork on the 
Sub-Judges will create a condition of things requiring supervision. 
Thus the proposed Bill will only aggravate the mischief on the existence 
of which it is based. That even now Sub-Judges pay personal attention to 
the administrative work and execution of decrets will be admitted. However, 
the Bill omits to note that the work of execution of the decrees done by the 
Sub-Judges is far superior to that done by the Collectors. Let there be some 
provision made, then, to remove the abuses in the execution of the partition 
decrees and the decrees for sale sent to the Collector. The public havea 
right to get all grievances redressed. Let the Bill be not passed without 
providing sufficient safe-guards ensuring that the Sub-Judges are not over- 
worked. One suggestion we could make. At present the Sub-Judges have 
to do much:clerical work as a part of their judicial duty. If in the four 
‘| Deccan Districts, the Provincial Small Cause Courts Act procedure be 
ci introduced the Sub-Judges in these districts will be saved much unnecessary 
(a clerical work. Now that the Deccan agriculturists Relief Act is introduced 
ich in the whole of the Presidency a uniformity of procedure will result in no 
ae injustice.” 
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i 04. The Delegation Bill introduced by the Honourable Mr. Jenkins 
1 at the last meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
4 iy Tg on the Dele- (Council is likely to be detrimental to public interest 
i ae Prakash (38). in mote ways than one. It substitutes executive 
ie di tit; inda Prakdeh orders for legislative enactments and thus introduces 
oie (40), 14th Oct. a dangerous principle in provincial administration. 
Lhe powers proposed to be delegated to provincial 

Governments do not, itis to be regretted, impose a corresponding respon- 

sibility “on their shoulders and there is no guarantee that the new 

powers will not be misused. Had the various districts been represented 

in the Legislative Council as suggested by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 

before the Decentralisation Commission there could possibly have been 

some check on the conduct of officials in the districts who are already 

vested with unlimited powers. But as matters stand at present, the 

increase in official powers without* a corresponding increase in the popular 

- rights would be detrimental to public interests. We hope, therefore, that 


Cod ‘Bill will be strongly opposed by the non-official members of the Council. 


[Fhe Indu Prakdsh writes :—It is well known that the late Romesh Chandra 
Dutt who was a member of. the Decentralisation Commission was opposed to 
the principles on. which this Delegation Bill is: based. Nor were many of 
the other members of the Commission enthusiastically in favour of the 
principles. It, therefore, appears ‘strange that Government should try to 
embody them in an enactment, when -other important suggestions of the 
Commission with reference to land revenue administration have yet remained 
unattended to. Some Anglo-Indian writers express their surprise as to why 
Indians should be opposed to decentralisation ; but they do not appear to know 
that the experience which Indians have of the methods of the district officials 
is of such a character that they do not wish to see them invested with 
sreater powers than those enjoyed by them at present.| 


Ratlways. 


05. In the course of a further article on Indian Railway Finance, the 
| Indu Prakdsh writes :—“ The G.I. P. Railway which 
Alleged failure of Indian jg the oldest along with the East Indian is still 
Railways as paying com- 4 losing railway, not only by itself but with the 
grag err (40), 11th sister line known as the Indian Midland. But of 
Oct., Eng. cols. all railways the North-Western, which is a line owned 
and managed by the State from the commencement, 
is the most conspicuous in its losses. This railway has now a capital outlay 
of nearly 55 crores and it has beautifully managed to lose 12!—despite some 
big windfalls of net earnings of late. ‘lhe Assam- Bengal has managed to lose 
§ crores! Thus, it will be transparent to all interested in the financial 
position of Indian railways that there are still lines which lose. And it is 
most fortunate for the tax-payers that it is the uniformly fat gains of the Hast 
Indian, the Rijputana-Malwa, B. B. & C. I., and one or two oihars which 
reduce the heavy losses. And yet when all is said and written and when we 
take in our broad grasp the central fact of the financial results of all railways 
since 1848, we have ruefully to confess that in the books of our railways 
they have yet to wipe off a colossal debit of 44 crores! The single crucial 
fact to be wvasily remembered is this:—447 crores of capital outlay and 
44 crores of total loss since 1848........... It will be a consolation, perhaps, 
for our inquisitive countrymen to know that the total number of railway 
employees in’ 1910 was 543,493, of whom 17,411 were Huropeans, 9,583. 
Furasians or Anglo-Indians and 526,499 Indians. The Railway Board are, 
however, astute enough to withhold the more crucial information as to the 
amount of salaries and wages paid to the EKuropean, the Anglo-Indian, and 
the Indian employees. That wculd be the best way to discover how costly is 
the foreign agency compared to the indigenous. Will not some member of 
the Viceregal Legislative Council request the Government to supply the 
information which the Railway Board have so obligingly omitted ?” 


06. People are reduced to a pitiable condition by famine and yet have 

to travel in search of means of maintenance. Rail- 

Railways should reduce way Cowpanies should, therefore, reduce their fares 

their third class faresin whenever there is famine. Again, what with the 

view of the impending increase in the transport of fodder, grain, &c., and the 

ig and Mahi 'creased necessity of travelling, Railway Companies 

Kdntha Gazette (67), Sth ©#fo more in famine times. This was illustrated in 

Oct. the great famine year 1900. Again, railways are 

supported by the public, and hence they should 

contribute their quota towards relieving the famine-stricken in such times. 

Looking to all these facts, the Kathiawar State railways should reduce 
the fares for third class passengers. 


Municipalities. 


57. Almost every report made to the Corporation regarding the water in 

ROPE our tanks discloses some complaint about its impurity. 

Water famine in Bom- The Bombay rate-payer has spent immense sums on 

baz, Scie: ak the water-works and will have to incur large expendi- 

nee ’ ture for the duplication of the Tansa main. But 
11th and 14th Oct. 

the question of a pure water supply is of great im- 

con 1460—9 


stimes, we are:told to use the pipe-water after boiling and 

bat then is the:use of our expensive -water-works with their 

our wells are being blamed off: and on as the origin of 

sh diséases, why should the: question of the purity of our pipe- 
fi. uninvestigated ?:, We:;should carefully examine . whether our 
liciently goodor not. . [Elsewhere the paper publishes a letter from 
Gate Street, complaining bitterly that water is not to be 


people at those hours so that they might not be put to inconvenience.| 


658. A Wai (Satara) correspondent styling himself ‘Out-spoken ’ writes 
) ae to the Shubhasuchak and complains that the local 
_ A complaint against the Municipality has decided to enhance the house tax 
byw (Satara) Munici- without properly notifying the enhancement to the 
Tak bh aeechel (126), 6th people who had to go out to live in the health camps 
Oct. on account of plague, at the time the proclamation 
3 . | was made. He further states that if any complaints 
are made by the people to the Municipality they are all disposed of in a 
most off-hand manner on flimsy grounds. The correspondent adds that the 
Municipality: has recently imposed a new oppressive tax on vegetables for the 
purpose of increasing its revenue, whil: other reasonable sources of income 
have been neglected, and winds up by observing that indifference of the 
Municipal Councillors to the convenience of the public of Wai has so far as 
the town is concerned virtually defeated the object Government had in view 
In granting local self-Government to the people. 


ba) 


O99. “ We applaud the Commissioner’s decision in appointing Mr. Har- 
A be | chandrai. As all in Sind know, Mr. Harchandrai 
ppreciation of the 1: cot eBilike of shiek nudes unt 
appointment by the Com- possesses not only mental ability ol a high order bu 
missioner in Sind of the 2/80 a very intimate’ knowledge of municipal matters 
Honourable Mr. MHar- Owing to the Jong period during which he served that 
chandrai as President of body as its legal adviser.......... He has been assured 
“ : the Karachi Municipality. of the loyal support of the opposition members in the 
a | 0 sgl ore Phat Pe Municipality in all things in which they can conscien- 
VW 5 ee tiously give it. We feel confident, moreover, that 
: he will be able to rely on the local Government 
cordially to second his efforts for the development and improvement of the 
city in so far as these come within the scope of municipal administration.” 
[The Phenix remarks :—“‘ We congratulate the Commissioner in Sind on his 
good sense in responding to the popular view by promptly appointing the 
Honourable Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas as President of the Karachi Munici- 


pality, who is in every respect fitted to be equal to the responsible duties that 
have now devolved on him.’’] . 
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a 60. In the course of its comments on the resignation by Mr. H. C. Mules 
Bi es of the presidentship of the Karachi Municipality 
Alleged hostile attitude the Sind Journal writes :—‘* When Mr. Mules talks 


f iy ; th ° & ah . . 2 . . 
oe . Eee th oh. of the (persistent) opposition, we almost feel inclined 


ed: to stare and gasp. So far as we have been able t 
Municipality. gasp | 7 O 
int Teena (15), Sth See and understand from a distance there has been 
Oct. in the Kardchi Municipality a very laudable spirit of 


co-operation between different parties: Wo have 
been hearing with much edification, for instance, that the Honourable 
Mr. Harchandrai, who contested the presidentship with Mr. Mules on the 
re-constitution and enlargement of the Municipality, has been ready to 
support Mr, Mules as if there never bad been even a friendly contest between 
them,.so much so that. a few of his (Mr. H.’s) extreme supporters were, for a 
time, displeased and disappointed with him. Of. course, there have been 
ee, differences. of Opinion and Mr. Mules’ own supporters for the presidentship 
__ s ___» have at times. voted against him or rather against bis views... But such things 
nines. will always happen, and they are the signs of healthy life and activity. 


On the whole thers has been no ebullitien:of niicdiae in the Karachi Munici- 
pality since Mr.-Mules'came' to’ offide;' and we have more. than once com- 
mended the exataplé of Karéchi to our own Corporators here. We are also. 
bound to give expression to our conviction that in spite of the importance of: 
the Karachi Municipality .and the intelligen nae a public spirit of many of, 
it8 members the officials have not always respected its independence, thus. 
creating unnecessary friction for which the blame cannot rest with the elected. 
Councillors. -We are forced to speak out in this way, because even on the 
present occasion the Commissioner in Sind, in accepting, very regretfully, Mr. 
Mules’ resignation, has made rather ominous, if restrained, observations which 
seem to amount to this: that the Corporators must behave better, and not. 
like naughty boys, or else—well, we had better not say it. Mr. Young- 
husband not only sympathises with Mr. Mules but implies that the. 
Councillors have given him (Mr. Mules) real cause for dissatisfaction, and 
when he says that he (2. es Mr. Younghusband) has after full consideration 
decided still to ‘once more’ extend ‘the Karachi Municipality the right: to 
elect their own President by a grds majority, his words can only mean that 
he will be prepared on the next occasion to withdraw the right! And this to 
the premier Municipality of Sind! Add to this the announcement that Mr. 
Brunton, the Chief Officer, throughout thick with the officials, has simulta- 
neously asked for twelve months’ leave (which might well be courageously 
refused, seeing he has Jutely returned from leave) and the situation becomes 
painfully significant, for we hold that Mr. Brunton’s step is taken as a protest 
against the Councillors displeasing Mr. Mules, and in consultation with 
certain influential Huropeans. ‘To. us who have looked upon Mr. Young- 
husband as eminently considerate to public opinion, his attitude in Karachi 
Municipal matters of late is quite inexplicable.” 


61. ‘We had sincerely believed that Hyderabad winds had cooled 

Mr. Shillidy’s temper; but stories brought to us of 

Comments on the alleged his general spirit and treatment in Court, office or 
insult by Mr. Shillidy, the:Municipality only indicate the reverse. We had 


I.C.8., to a Councillor of ; 
the  Shikérpur (Sind) begun to think that a time had arrived when EKuro- 


Municipalit , td | 
Sindhi (53), 30th Sept. zabardasti; but incidents like these set back the 
Eng. cols. amicable relations between the rulers and ruled by 


years, and they are bad enough. But has the Pre- 
sident made amends for the rudeness? The very use of the strong expression 
‘Damn it’, whether it be addressed to Mr. Shivaldas or to any ether, is 
condemnable in itself: it indicated a regrettable forgetfulness of the solemnity 
of the conclave in which he sat to preside and deliberate. Will he, may we 
enquire, bear the use of such an expression by any member? Will he resent 
it? If he will, and we are sure, he will, why should not others, his 
colleagues? But Mr. Shivaldas’ luke warmness over the whole affair, his 
failure tu assert himself there and then by a protest against the treatment, 
are condemnable too. The conduct of other members in not having supported 
one of thir colleagues by a protest is equally blameable. The whole is % 
matter which requires a considerable explanation.” 


Native States. 


62. Commenting on the correspondence between the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
and the Dewan of Mysore re the prohibition of Mr. 

Pick banat ne =. Shrinivas pastri’s lectures, the Indu Prakdsh writes :— 
Mysore State. “Mr. Gokhale could not help being officially silenced 
Indu Prakdsh (40), 7th by the mysterious words ‘reasons of policy.’ The 
Oct., Eng. cols.; Sudhd- public may, however,.well demand how in any Native 
rak_ (12%), th Oct.; State there can be a Dewdn who without any cause 
Chikitsak (95), 1th Oct. carts a slur of being objectionable either on a society 
or a wember thereof, that had both been honoured by his very predecessor in 
office, and that do not. get such a treatment from the British Government 
itself. No irony could be more cruel than that of an enlightened Native State 
ruled by an educated Prince and administered by an educated Dewan showing 


pean officers had reasons to study politeness and not 
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a Jatives: States ate free a 1 “responsi! bs ie. ‘agents: Th ied ‘to! ineidents dike: the | 
gig Say qnebtion.- We'may put the direet questions :—Is the Political Depart- 
gent the guide, by di tedt or fanplinds expression of views, and whether in suéh 
that department acts im: unison or the different Political officers are 
b tot acret ~ ‘We understand: the. difficulties of ‘the rulers and 
adininistrator: of Native States, but we may state that the plea of pressure 
+ bri ale Resideticy » will avail’ Jess: and “Jess.in defence of such acts as the 
he under ¢ iscussion, with the policy of greater autonomy inaugurated in 
hie “Morley*Minto ‘regime...........Perhaps Princes and Dewins interpret 
the. new freedom they have been given and. the tacit engagement they 
have entered into to: co-operate with the British Government in’ rooting 
out sedition aud anatchy in their own way, and executive officers being 
always prone to despotism, more so in Native States than elsewhere, they 
out-Herod Herod not only in hunting to death sedition but also in smelling 
sedition and danger even in the most innocent stirrings of public activities 
afid enthusiasms. Only on the supposition that this last hypothesis is true 
could we understand the Advocate of India’s theory that the Mysore Durbar’s 
action was actuated by the policy of allowing no Congress propagandist and of 
preventing public stir on contentious subjects like Mr. Basu’s Bill which was 
to be discussed at the last of. the three forbidden meetings. The wonder, 
however, is that the action of the Durbar was taken in the midst of the Sastri- 
lectures-programme. And on Mr. Basu’s Bill a discussion did later on take 
place at the ex-Dewan’s residence. Perhaps the Durbar only wanted no 
stranger. If so, the moral as to what has to be done is plain. If the mis- 
sionaries of even such institutions as the Servants of India Society are to treat 
Native States as forbidden soil, it is high time that in Native States themselves 
We such Societies did spring up. If they are sufficiently persistent, the States 
Ht would, we suppose, get tired of pursuing a relentless policy of suppression and 
ia repression.” [The Sudhdrak remarks:—Every well-wisher of our Native States 
cannot but hang down his head in shame at the reply given by the Dewan of 
Mysore to the protest of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. It seems strange that 
a responsible officer like the Dewan should have tried to defend his arbitrary 
a orders by bringing forward the childish pretext about ‘State policy’. The 
I Chikitsak suggests that the British Government should intervene and 
li Rh be prevent the occurrence of such things in Native States. | 


Pisce ./t: 


A 63. ‘While declining to explain the policy underlying the prohibition 
i die ipadater “6. of Mr. V. S. Sastri’s lectures in Bangalore, the 
at. 14th Oct. P Dewan of Mysore has assured Mr. Gokhale that he 
has no fault to find with Mr. Sastri personally. 
After the publication of the Telugu Bande Mdtaram song and other particulars 
regarding the situation in that city, one could easily surmise, as indeed we 
ventured to suggest, that the policy of the Mysore Government was to nip in 
the bud the new spirit which had been discovered growing rapidly among 
the local student population........... he Mysore Government has maintained 
a strict silence on its policy; silence is golden, if speech is silvern, and 
maxims of State policy are always. arguable.” 


*64, ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale, the First Member, addressed a 
strong letter to the Dewan calling for an explanation 
oe Gujardti (23), 15th of the Durbar’s attitude in the affair end resenting 
. Oct., Eng. cols. _ the slur cast upon the Society's character for loyalty 
to the Government. The Dewan’s reply is not at all 
convincing ‘aad does not make the Durbar’s attitude clear. He takes shelter 
behind the absurdly vague plea of ‘reasons of policy, the veil of which is 
impenetrable.......... Weare told that the British Residency ‘had nothing 
to do with the whole affair, and that the Maharaja disapproved of the step. 
if that represents the’ actual truth, itis, indeed, creditable to both of them. 
| But = real trath can. never beg known.” 
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65. “The curt prohibition laid down by the Mysore Government against 
Oriental Review (10) the lectures of Mr. Sastri has excited a great deal 
11th Oct ’ of interest in the whole of India, and naturally too, 

for if all the Native States were to imitate that 

State, our fellow-brethren of the Native States ought to bid farewell to all 

hopes of progress and enlightenment. The~public life there would indeed 
henceforward be a complete blank and stagnation would come over many of 

the activities and movements even though healthy. And yet according to 

the new cult that is followed the Anglo-Indian press approves of the action 

of the Mysore Government........... If the British Government is sincerely 
desirous of furthering the welfare of the Indian people, it ought to let it be 

plainly known to the Native States that they are following a suicidal policy 

in closing up the safety-valve. The reply of the Dewan of the Mysore State 

to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale is, to say the least of it, evasive and does not 

throw any light on the vexed question. We may be mistaken in saying, but eg 
we believe that there is a tendency to pamper the whims and fancies of : i 
Native States and that there is also a sneaking sympathy with their campaign ik 
against the right of free speech and writing.” 


66. The correspondence published in the Press between the Honourable 

Mr. Gokhale and the Dewan of Mysore in connection 

Kesari (108), 10th Oct. with the prohibition of Mr. Sastri’s lectures at 

Bangalore shows that the flimsy excuse of ‘ reasons of 

policy ’ for the prohibition of the lectures has not evoked as emphatic a protest 

from the Honourable Mr. Gokhale as would be expected from him as the First 

Member of the Society. Merely taking refuge under ‘ reasons of policy ’ for an 
arbitrary act would never have been tolerated in British India and would have | 
evoked a storm of protest. Weadmit that the Native States are precisely i 
in the same unenviable position as the wife with two husbands and that 
while officials in British India have to put on single armour those in Native 
States have to put on double armour. The peculiar position of Native States, 

however, cannot be a defence of every arbitrary act of theirs. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, i, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 19th October 1911. 


* Reported in advance. 
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4 | Evening Dispatch... iss] SOUR: gee. cl jae we,| P. Je Kennedy ; European; 88 sigs es 500 
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14 | Sind Gazette —_.... ooo] EAATACDL ove * vey] DBilY abi ...| Mr. Cowan ; European ;50...  ... ve 500 
15 | Sind Journal ... _ ...; Hyderabad ..| Weekly ...  ...|Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu; 500 
(Amil) ; 42. | 
16 | Star cf india “a ...|. Hyderabad (Sind)...} Do. ‘ ...| Chandumal Gopaldas Vaswani ; Hindu (Amil) 150 
| Lohana) ; 238. | 
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17 | Akhbér-e-Soudagar .-| Bombay ... «| Daily wees eee| BYLaMji Bomanji Patel ; Parsi; 40 -o| 2,200 
| 
18 | Apakshapat vcs wee Surat can .»-| Weekly... .... Mrs. M&nek-Dinshéh Pestonji Ghadidli; 500 
| Parsi ; 30. 
19 | A’rya Prakash ... ...| Baroda... oad aa én ...| Makanlal Mathurbhai Gupt; Hindu (Pati-| 1,000 
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-  §8 | Hind Vijay& sat | Baroda... wool Weekly - ... ...| Déhyabhai Kasandd4s Shah ; Hindu (Bania);;} 700 
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59 } A Luz ose eee ...| Boinbay ... -o+| Weekly... ...| Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 80 ... | 1,800 
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60 | Akhbar-e-Islam ... ...| Bombay ... »»-| Daily os ...| Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamma-| 1,500 
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63 | Bombay Samachar wee és ...| Daily ~ ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minochehor-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
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64 | Broach Samachar .-| Broach _ ... see Weekly _... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha’ Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 sui 500 
| bo 
65 | Buddhi Prakash ... ...| Ahmedabad ---| Monthly ... ...| Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa) 1,300 
) : Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
66 ; Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira “a | Weekly... ...| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 30G 
{ 62. 
i | 
67 | Kathidwar and Mahij Ahmedabad wa De. .. see’ Motil4l Chhotal4l Vyds; Hindu (Audich) 515 
Kantha Gazette. ; ‘ Tolakia Bréhman); 49. 
68 | Kathiawar Samachar ...| « Do. ‘ wat ‘és ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave ; Hindu 400 
(Audich Brahman) ; 50. ) 
{ 
69 | Lohéna Samachar ae es a en we! BApubhdi Kahanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 30 vo 700 
7G | Loka Mitra eu Sk OE can es Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 900 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. 
71 | Navsari Patrika ... ool Navsari ... «oi Weekly... -».| Harivallabhdés Pranvallabhdis Parekh | 500. 
Hindu (Bania) ; 37. 
72.|Navsdri Prakésh ... «| Do.  .. sf Do. esse] Rustamji J&méspji Dastur; Parsi; 63 ... 400. 
73 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad sank DOs a ...| Pathan Nurkh4n Amirkhin; Muham-| 1,100 
madan; 50. 
74 | Praja Mitra a oo] Karachi ... ---| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 si 275 
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76 | Pratahkal ses | Baroda =... ---| Monthly ... —...| Jaganndth Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brh- 900 
man) ; 30. 
77 | Samalochak © eee Bombay ... — «es Quarterly .... —...| N. M. Tripathi; Hindo (Gujarati Brdhmin);, 525 
| 35. 
To (SOMNne is ees oo} SULat oe ---| Fortnightly ..-.| Manishankar H. Shastri; Hindu (Brahmin);; 1,000 
| 87. 
79 | Satya Vakta a .«-| Bombay... ee Do. sad .».| Keshavial Harivallabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 
45. 
80 Surat Akhbér ... ---| Surat ves --| Weekly ... «| Pinirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54 ca 600 
| | | | 
81 | Vasant .. oo ..-|/ Ahmedabad --o| Monthly ... ...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 625 
| 3 LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Brahmin); 41 __... 
Hrspr. 
82 | Chitramaya Jagat ...| Poona or «--| Monthly ... ...| Laxmidhas Vajpeyi; Hindu (Kanya Kubjaj“ 500 
Brabmin) ; 25. 
33 | Hindi Jain eS -| Bombay ... -..| Weekly... ...| Kasturchand Jhavarchand Gadia; Jain 500 
| . (Oswal) ; 23. 
81 | Sbri Venkateshvar Sami-| Do, He -+-| “Do. ons ,.| Pandit Shri Vihérilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Brah-| ~8,009 
| char: min) 40, 
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114 | Mumbai Vritt ... ...| Bombay... -++| Weekly =... ...| Keshav P. Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpé-| 1,000 
| wan Brahman) ; 41. 
115 | Mumukshu aes .».| Poona 09 oo oe ae ...| Lakshman Rémchandri Pdngdérkar B.A.;} 1,500 
‘Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth B n); 38. 
116 | Nasik Vritt “a | Nasik obs sei Do. ave ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas- 200. 
| th Brahman) ; 31. 
117 | Pandhari Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Shola-| Do. ..» «| Govind Sakhard4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
pur). Bréhman) ; 46. | 
118 | Prabodh Chandrika veel = (Kast Khdn-| Do. ee ... | Narayan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
: : : Brahman) ; 48. ' 
119 | Prakdsh . pee ...| SAtdra ss... Ar ee * ve ...| Rémchandré Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman}; 35. 
120 | Saty& Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... a Sha ...| Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpa4wan; 1,300 
| Braéhman) ; 26. 
121 |Shetkari ...  .......| Ahmednagar —....|._‘Do. .  «.|Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A., LDL.B.;} 450 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin); 40. 
122 | Shivaji Vijayt ... ...| Sholapur ... ‘ost Oi ive ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 300 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
123 | Sholapur Samachar sont LO. ove oe aes oe ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 53... 500 
| 
124 | Sayaji Vijayi ... ...| Bombay ... see} 0 se ...| Damodar Sdavl4r4m Yande; Hindu} 5,000 
(Maratha) ; 40. ' 
125 | Shri Shahu me ves] BEOATA. © ss ‘ast IOs ave ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
Brahman) ; 30. 
126 | Shubh Suchak .., ae ss cst DO. a ...| Dattatray’ Ramchandra Chitale ; Hindu 200 
(Konkanasth Braéhman) ; 32. 
127 | Sudharak ... ae ...| Poona ‘we <0} DO. si ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth} 1,000 
Brahmin) ; 43. 
128 | Sumant ... pa ...| Karad (Satdra) .../ Do. os ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 100 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 40. 
| | 
129 | Vichaéri__... jas ...| Karwar (Kanara)... Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 400 
: Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 
130 | Vijayee Mahratta... ..,| Kolhapur ... Weekly... ...| Bhujang Tukaram Gaikwad; Hindu) 400 
(Maratha) ; 28; and H. N,. Navalkar; 
Hindu (Prabhu) ; 45. 
131 | Vinod “ soe .. {| Belgaum ... ---| Fortnightly ...| Dattatray& Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 300 
ee (Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 
132 | Vishranti ... see ...| Bombay... ..-| Weekly _... ...| Ramdas Parmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28 400 
133 | Vishvabandhu ... ...| Kolhapur ... wr Gee Fo sad ...| Balwant Krishna Pisdl ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 400 
29. 
134 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...| Bombay ... .-| Monthly... ...| Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 700 
(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 
135 | Vrittasar... ase | Wai (Satara) sock WOGEIT. sae ...| Ganesh Ramchandri Vaidya ; Hindu (Kon- 300 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 
1386 | Vydpari_... se eee] POONH ae — a ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
; man); 55. 
137 | Warkari_ ..- on -s- Pandharpur (Shold- Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 800 
| pur). th Brabman) ; 85. 
PERSIAN. | 
138 | Esldh a a ..-| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Mohamed Reza Haji Ali; Persian Muham- 40 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 
SINDI. 3 | 
139 | A’ftab-i-Sind a -»-| Sukkur (Sind) __...| Weekly... ...| Sh4ms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 
149 | Khairkhah-i-Sind ... a Larkhana (Sind) ...| Do. saa ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 700 
(Khatri); 388. 
141 | Prabhat .... ve ..-| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
"142 | Sind Sudhar — -»+| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 44. 750 
148 | Sind Kesari ...  e-| Shikdérpur (Sind) ...| Do. ws» eee | Cheldradm Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
| 43. | ? 
-144 | Zemindar Gazette .«-| Mirpur Khas (Sind).} Do. oni ...| Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sadarangani ; 600 
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Vadilal Motilal Shah ; Dasa Shrimali Jain ; 


? eeeeee 


Munshi Mahémed Amif Muhammadan 
(Sunni) ; 50. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 


Tukaram Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu 
(Jain) ; 30. 
Sital Prasad ; Digamber Jain ; 40 ous 


30. 


1,100 


Notes:—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 


in italies. | 


B. ‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


Shove list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List ‘of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sl or @) is the last letter of a word, 


+ 


p accent is left out, and the short a (4 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


es The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
_ Sptoprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


a 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


epee a eR ee et a ee ec wei Ait cme nareion nace NE en 8 A CLC A OL LE Ea ' 
No, | Name cf Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. | — 
| : : 
| meee eine mca ‘Bees : 
| ANGLO SINDHI. } 
474 | Bhai Band ... eee] Hyderabad (Sind) | Weekly ... nite ae 
No. 85, Karndétak Vaibhav is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Bijapur. 
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‘a “According to the Civit and Military Gazette, the reason: fot dill 
the’ elephant procession has beén dropped on the 
rn that the -oecasion of the Delhi. | Darbar i is that. elephants move ° 
Royal: processions should slowly ‘and so time“is wasted. We trust that this’ 
move slowly to afford & desire to save time will not result in the carriages in - 
proper view to the public. . tha’ tt ' 4 F ee 
Jém-e-Jamshed (21), procession moving at a rapid pace and so pre 
18th Oct. venting the spectators from having a full view of our 
Royal guests. It will be remembered that when 
Their Royal Majesties landed in Bombay last time 4s Prince and Princess of 
Wales, they were taken in procession from Apollo Bunder to Government. 
House at a rapid pace and this had given rise to an amount of dissatisfaction. 
We hope this experience will be borne in mind this time and that both in 
Bombay and at Delhi the processions will move slowly so as to afford the 

public the gratification of a fuller view of Their Majesties. 


2. Referring to Mr. Lovat Fraser’s book on “India under Lord 
Curzon ” the Praja Bandhu writes :—‘' We think the 
Commentson Mr.Lovat Allahabad Pioneer has for once at any rate acted 
a ts Pp nal india properly in protesting against Lord Milner advertising 
Praja Bandhu (32): 15th Our ex-Viceroy Lord Curzon in the book, bearing the 
Oct., Eng. cols. above title and written by Mr. Lovat Fraser, the 
late Editor of the Times of India. We in India 
thought that the days of advertising Lord Curzon were long past, for very 
few people crred to remember him save for his magnificent Delhi Durbar and 
the Partition of Bengal—a measure that has done more than anything else to 
give rise to deep urrest in Bengal. Further one may well question Lord 
Milner’s credentials to speak about topics that he little understands and of which 
he has still less knowledge........... Now it is a well-known fact that many of 
these much belauded books contain precious little solid or substantial matter 
beyond admiration of their heroes. They, in a large measure, have a tendency 
to strengthen the prejudices'on Indian questions and pass on from generation 
to generation ill-conceived and hastily formed opinions. Little wonder, there- 
fore, that many of those imbued with these views, .as a result of reading such 
books, turn out failures on their coming to India. They naturally fail to make 
an impression on the people of this country, being in a great measure devoid 
of the excellent qualities of their ancestors who built up the mighty Indian 
Empire from a. very insignificant beginning—an achievement of which they 
may justly be proud.” 


3. ‘‘ The political dacoities, as organised as they are impudent, which 
occur so frequently in Kast Bengal and Assam, can- 
Suggested means for not help appearing to the outside public as extre- 
gaining the confidence of mely strange incongruities and quite an anachronism 
the middle and educated yndor the settled and mighty British régime. We 
classes in India. é a 
Indu Prakdsh (40), 20th Were all wondering whether some effective steps 
Oct, Eng. cols. could not be taken against this unseemly: chronic 
lawlessness and apparent Police incompetence. The 
expedient of making all persons take licenses for revolvers and to that extent 
repealing the exemptions of Zamindars and others from the operation of the 
Arms Act, which the Bengal Government has hit upcn as a remedy, appeared 
to us to be a move exactly in the wrong direction. When law-breakers commit 
outrages like organised dacoities after arming themselves with deadly 
weapons, the remedy cannot surely be to deprive law-abiding men of the 
means of protection of person and property. The true policy must be to 
fight fire with fire in such cases. - We are, therefore, glad to learn that the 
Government of Kast Bengal and Assam have as an experiment supplied ten 
villages in the Madaripur district with two guns each, two.respectable gentle- 
men being given the custody thereof and ten more a license to use them 
-when necessary. ‘That is as it ought to be. We are sure that the very 
knowledge of these ten villages being so armed will ensure their careful 
avoidance by the dacoits. The experiment. is one which ought to be made 
the rule everywhere. ‘Sarey in every large village Government can easily 
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prethe onttesy of ffa ivaivonans Ot resistance’ to 
ets confidence and i the prineip eof the petal : 
ph vponsibilities sof, good appear; as.q:fair progpect. 
: Bengal and... ers:places - be. areties as 
eo 6 a Ne ‘om at 1. yoluntacr, corps .of Indians, :carefally 
SS ral E yantnicond adults, of respectable families, we expéct that even 
oe — ther distr ee ialsbaetaneat unrest, and .discontent;..there willbe loyalty and 
7% pero exeated,.and.,developed::in @ progressive manner. 
a ines! se d icoiifidenceiare the. only. sovereign remedies to deal with the kind of 
situation the British:Government has to meet to-day.in India. But as yet there 
lias not bedn/ found courage enough for that in our Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. 
‘They have often reclaimed criminal tribes by the policy we recommend. .The 
wander} is they do not try: it, with, the middle and the educated classes.” | 


SR sas be? Jones na Prien 


4, « “We think it is as ‘well to expose ‘the cant of.certain Anglo- Indian. 
papers which, in order to subserve their ulterior 
Alleged _hollowness of purpose, more often than not affect their concern and 
the aoe of the - patronage for the Musalmans whom they consider to be 
nee Re Drees. mere marionettes wire-pulled from behind the scenes. 
~ Pheniz (11), 14th Oct. These papers incontinently betray their cloven hoof 
when they exhibit their over-anxiety to applaud and 
cheer the three leading Musalmans who have been hopelessly wringing their 
hands against Mr. Gokhale’s Bill before the Musalman world. Mr. Aimeerali, 
Mian Mahomed Shafi of Lahore and Moulvi Raffiuddin of Bombay have been 
conjuring up all manner of phantoms before the Musalmans of India, but to 
“ no purpose. It is remarkable that the Lahore Observer (a notoriously anti- 
Hindu paper) has welcomed Mr. Gokhale’s Bill with open arms. More than 
that, the Moslem League passed a resolution in favour ot free and compulsory 
education last year at Nagpur. Almost all the Musalman papers and all 
other leading Musalmans have given their unstinted support to Mr. Gokhale’s 
Bill. The Muhammadan Educational Conference which sat at Calcutta a few 
days back has also passed a resolution in favour of Mr. Gokhale’s Bill despite 
Messrs. Ameerali and Mahomed Shafi. Talking about compulsion, certain 
opportunist Anglo-Indian papers tell us, “Oh, the conservative and bigoted 
Musalmans cannot agree to compulsion iD education ! !” The answer to that 
is that they have in no unmistakeable terms approved of it. It is con- 
veniently forgotten by these self-styled friends of Musalmans that Mr. 
Gokhale’s Bill is a permissive one. Its” ‘provisions about compulsion are to be 
extended to those localities which are prepated to act on them ; and that . the 
provision of compulsion is hedged. round with proper limitations.” 


5. Tt is a matter for gratifieation that the misunderstanding, prevailing 
as regards the objects and scope of the Paisa fund 
@ ee P and the’ glass factory of Talegaon which owe their 
a Glass Paster. (Poona) origin to the indefatigable exertions of Mr. ‘l'ilak, is 
pete (103), 17th Oct. being eradually removed since the. visit of pore 
Excellency Sir George Clarke to the glass factory. 
No better testimony to the utility of the factory could come. than from a 
Joyal and cautious paper of the typo of the Oriental Review (vide para- 
graph 27 of Weekly Report No. 41 of 1911). We have every hope that all the 
false prejudices as regards the useful institation will soon be completely 
removed and that it will receive the support it deserves. 


The Pasion fund and 


6. The Powers are advising Turkey to give up Tripoli to Italy — to 


make peace. If, after losing Bosnia, Herzgoyina 

Me ents on the Italo- 343 Tripoli, the Turks. do not come to po ea on 

 Gujariiti (28), 15th Oct. their proper value the treaties ana the promises of 

the European Powers, they would be nothing less 

Shine unfortunate fools. ‘The Powers have no respect for Turkey—-the sick 
man.of Hurope. If Italy robs Turkey, it matters not; butif- Turkey drives 

Ttalians out of its:territories, the resylt, say the Powers, would be better ! 

Think of this morality and justice of the Westerners. Turkey proclaimed a 

boycott of Italian goods. ‘I'he Powers say ‘Take care; it is-not wise’, in 

1905, the Muhammedans in; . India; had opposed the, boyeott of. British 


AS PAS 
Detee 4s 


goods.. But now in 1911, they are boycotting Italian goods. Will Govern- 
ment allow it? Where are the Westerners, who wanted to fuse the East 
and the West together?, Where is the Hague Tribunal? Where are the 
British advocates of arbitration 2? Does not this distinctly show a concert of 
the Christian Powers to efface the Muhammadan power from thé world ? 
What sort of love do the white Christians show for people of other religions ? 
Will not the Chinese and Japanese be watching the present crisis? Will 
not Japan begin to appreciate the real value of her English alliance? Does 


not this conclusively prove the impossibility of the fusion of the East 
and West ? | | 


7. “The earnest plea which the Muhammadans of India have ad- 
dressed to the British Government to exercise their 

Should England side good offices on behalf of Turkey cannot lightly be 
with Turkey in her struggle rejected. Bat neither do we know how it can 
cme the Italians n yeadily be accepted. Intervention ina war, even if 
Sind Gazette (14), 18th friendly, much more if hostile, on the part of a 
Oct. : single neutral power, in the avowed interests of 
one of the belligerents, must have a convincing 

public reason. To say that England is the greatest Muhammadan Power in 
the world and should, therefore, support Turkey, is to ignore the fact that 
England is also the greatest Christian Power in the world and might quite 
as justly be urged to support Italy. ‘To say that Italy has been guilty of an en- 
croachment upon territorial rights in Tripoli is to ignore the fact that England 
perpetrated the like trespass in Kgypt, France in Algeria, Austriain Bosnia, 
Russia in Manchuria, Japan in Korea, the United States in Cuba, Germany 
in Poland, Spain in Morocco, China in Tibet, Turkey in Sinai, Greece in 
Crete. What Power in the world indeed has kept its hands clean of aggres- 
sion against the weaker neighbour? In modern as in ancient international 
ethics one sole virtue is recognised—strength. Though Turkey possessed 
every other merit in the code of national righteousness, her present weakness 
would still bea damning sin. Nor isthis sanctification of strength as improper 
as pietists might wish to make out. Every country owes, not only to 
itself but to its neighbcurs and to the general world, the duty of developing 
its resources, of liberating its energies, of expanding its activities, of cultivat- 
ing its talents......... Turkey, though one of the oldest of modern Powers in 
continental Europe, is far the most backward.......... Moreover the whole 
temper of the world is now opposed to inefficiency wherever existing. The 
habitable globe is not so big that large slabs of its fairest lands can be left to 
disorder or to desolation. Civilisation will not brook the public waste of 
golden opportunities. Commerce and industry are prepared to fight anywhere 
against chrouic neglectfulness and sloth. Mr. Roosevelt's sharp admonition 
to England: ‘either govern Egypt or get out of Egypt’—merely voiced the 
sort of cry which in future will rise fiercely against any country or any 
gcvernment cuilty of persistent misuse of its chances......... . Unter Turkish 
mal-administratiou Tripoli has sunk into the lowest stage of abasement, 
unredeemed by any effort at self-rescue, save perhaps that which has 
proceeded from Italian impulse. What England has, despite her vacillation, 
done for Egypt, France will probably do for Morocco, and Italy for 
Tripoli—raise it, strengthen it, enrich it, and give it peace. Muhammadan 
dominion will, of course, lose, but Muhammadan prosperity will stand 
to gain. But while we are free to argue thus in the cold, dry light of reason, 
we cannot deny that our sympathy and, we believe, English sympathy 
in general, goes out strongly to Turkey in her present embarrassments— 
embarrassments which have been inconsiderately thrust upon her at a time when 
though her house is temporarily in disorder, she is nevertheless undergoing a 
great and promising regeneration. ‘The old Turkey with its feebleness and 
its vice died in the revolution: a new ‘Turkey has arisen out of that con- 
vulsion, not yet strong nor virtuous indeed, but earnestly intent on becoming 
both. At such a moment of internal trial, these external excursions and 
alarms seem cruelly mistimed ; and the high hopes which Turkey’s friends 
had built on her reconstitution are made to quiver anew in painful un- 
certainty. Politically, England can have no cause to lend countenance to 
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apir Bentistenisaliy,: neither England 
ther civilized c from “eupidity can contemplate without 
he possibility o "Turkey 8 ‘disappearance from.among the nations.” 

‘The word ‘ * boycott,’ SO well. -known in Indian politics a short time 


aire ego, 18 going out of use with the restoration of 
dian Muhemmadans peaceful conditions and a better temper on the 


4 ad ‘the proposed boycott part of the people. It is a strange paradox oi 


alian goods. 


; oh ‘ se Nature that this boycott should now be revived by 
48th — aimee ian those very people by whom it was condemned the 


most and who had affected to be horrified at the very 
mention of the word. The Italo-Turkish Waris condemned and justly 


eondemned by the Muhammadans. In their zeal against Italy they con- 


veniently forget, however, that they once opposed boycott in any shape 
whatever. We find now that even in meetings held at the different Anjumans 
resolutions sre passed advocating boycott of Italian goods. Have our 
Muhammadan brethren forgotten too soon their perfervid speeches against 
boycott and their®’violent condemnation of the Bengalis for adopting it ? 
We must say though that the Italians will not be worse off for this boycott.”’ 


9 It must be noted that the ‘riots’ at present prevailing in China 

, Re have quite a new significance. Formerly risings 

_ Therevoluticnary risings of the Chinese people were directed against the 

ee (108), 17th Oct encroachments of foreigners. ‘I'he Chinese seem 

" a ' to have taken a forward step in nationa? regeneration 

and their present cry is for an efficient representative Government. The 

present state of China has some resemblance to that of Italy before she 

advent of Mazzini, and the present rising is an index of the awakening of a 
political consciousness in the lethargic Hast. 


*10. ‘‘ When it was first announced that the Russian objections to the 
' appointment of Major Stokes had been accepted as 
on on Persian valid by the British Foreign Office, we remarked on 
QuaIr6 the apparent.weakness displayed. It has happened 
Big. sail (31), 22nd Oct., rather often that Sir Edward Grey, in his snatets to 
Suvi: be ‘correct,’ has tailed to protect interests at stake. 
especially non-British interests. This. as. we pointed out at the time, is a 
case in point. Mr. Shuster, who had no English interests to serve, appointed 
Major Stokes, who is a Persian scholar and a strong believer in the capacity 
of the Persians, to organise the gendarmerie. The legitimate difficulty about 
the appointment of an Englishman in a Russian sphere of influence could have 
been got over by a little diplomatic firmness, but Sir Edward Grey, as on one 
or two previous occasions, thought the only correct attitude one of acquiescence 
with the strongest power concerned, and threw over Persian interests 
altogether. The failure to appoint Major Stokes is not the real calamity—it 
is the impression which has been given to Russia that the British Foreign 
Office recognises Russia as supreme disposer in northern Persia that 
constitutes the danger, and it 1s on this point that Mr. Shuster has spoken 
out very strongly. Persia, he says, between Russian encrochment and 
British acquiescence therein, is being robbed of all hope of independence and 
self-government. ‘These are ‘emphatic words, but not a bit too strong for the 
facts. Unless correctness of diplomatic attitude is displayed towar ds weaker 
States as well as towards strong ones; it deserves a far less pleasant name.” 


11. His Excellency Sir George Clarke’s sympathy and zeal for the 
welfare of the people is clearly evinced in the 

Comments on His many works of public utility undertaken in his 
Excellency the Governor's ;égime, His Excellency has long been convinced of 
— on the occasion of the impatient nature of our people ; and accordingly 

e jubilee of the Poona 

his recent speech on the occasion of the jubilee of 
Native General Library. 

Jagad Vritt (105), 15th the Poona Native General Library was devoted to 
Oct.; . Dnyén Prakdsh an exhortation to cultivate the faculty of patience. 
(38), 10th Oct. _ While we may legitimately desire to possess in India 

| the full-grown institutions of the West, we must bear 


in mind that those inptitatious, transplanted into the present unprepared soil - 
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of the country, cannot icien well i in: the absence of the developed capacity e 
of the people to manage those institutions. For instance, though it is over 
twenty-five years that the boon of local self- government was granted to the 
country by Lord Ripon, Government supervision is still required for the good 
management of our Municipalities, several of which had recently to be 

temporarily cashiered for mismanagement, We possess a8 good brains as 
the English people, but we are still so much wedded to certain religious and 
social ideas that our educated feople are not able to manage our public 
institutions solely with an eye to public interest. Every one looks only to 
his own personal good or to that of his particular caste. Our professional 
people care very little for the labouring classes; and whenever Government 
makes any effort to ameliorate the condition of the latter, its motives are 
impeached and an outcry is raised against the attempt. When any 
measure for the improvement of the condition of the agricultural classes 
who form the bulk of the population is proposed, the landlords, sdwkdrs 
and the higher classes range themselves against it, and.the subordinate native 
officers, habituated to extort money from the cultivators, do not relish 
it at all, and try their utmost by means of misrepresentations to dissuade 
their British superior officers from undertaking the measure. Hence it is 
that Government cannot safely entrust the conduct of any institution solely 
to the people without subjecting it to the supervision of British officers. 

But certain of our agitators who fail to see the vast difference between the 
conditions prevailing in the Hast and the West throw the blame on Govern- 

ment for not being sufficiently progressive and thus vilely bring it into 
contempt with the people. As regards education, public health and other 

matters of general utility, Government is doing everything in its power for 

their progress and devoting as large sums as it can afford for their sake. mn 
Government is also extremely anxious to introduce free and compulsory 
primary education, but its hands being tied down bly financial consider- 
ations, His Excellency Sir Geotge Clarke is asking us not to be impatient 
about the matter. We, however, think that if the scheme proposed in the 
Monourable Mr.. Gokhale’s Bill is brought gradually into operation, it will 
not impose unbearable burdens upon Government with its ever expanding 
revenue. [The Dnydn Prakdsh remarks :—His Excellency should not have 
generalised on the progress of primary education in the whole of the Presi- 
dency from the satisfactory figures for school-going children in the city of 
Poona only. His Excellency should, moreover, have satisfied himself 
whether children of the backward classes are attending the primary schools 
in Poona in sufficiently large nuinbers. Ifthe remarkable advance of edu- 
cation in a country like Japan be taken into consideration, no one can 
justl, charge Indians with impatience for calling upon Government to make 
primary education compulsory in this country. As regards expenditure, 
a Government which has foregone a revenue of crores of rupees to oblige 
the Chinese should not hesitate to gradually spend more money for the 
education of its own subjects.| 


42. In the course of a lengthy article, the Kesari writes :—His Excel- - 
lency Sir George Clarke’s address was interesting and ee 

Kesari (108), 17th Oct. instructive. It referred, of course, to the difficulties 

in the. path of making primary education frea and 

compulsory in this country. His Excellency also treated his audience to a : 
defence of tbe policy and of the grounds for excluding certain newspapers and. a 
books from public libraries. His Excellency laid down a very high standard 
for admission of books and newspapers into libraries, but we doubt if books and 
newspapers approved by Government officials as worthy of admission into 
libraries would stand the test. We fully agree with His Excellency in that 
institutions of public utility and interest cannot achieve a full measure of 
success unless there is a hearty co-operation between the rulers and the 
ruled. We, however, fail to understand the grounds on which Government 
officials, municipalities, aided libraries and people, ever ready to court official 
favour, are being made to boycott vigorously particular newspapers whose 
only fault consists in this that they freely criticise the policy of Government 
and withhold out-and-out support from it. ‘here is a popular side to every 
he 
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t ‘as a Governm oat sid, ard’ we ab not understand why & 
Sieber plachig before the public tho popdlayside in an absolutely Iawtal 
nanner ‘shoul Be ny on yht --wortt ay “of: boycott from-public libraries. Why 
shoald the noble pri.iciple of co-operation referred to by His Excellency in the 
murse of his speech b rpreted in such a narrow manner worthy only 
a Tevenge atul mind ? ‘This: Subject apart, we must express our thankfulness 
) His sellenoy for the encouraging words he spoke in favour of the 
a blis ment of libraries in the course of his address. © = * 


While noticing the proceedings of the public meeting held in the 
Town Hall at Bombay supporting the action of the 

Coisiaente on‘the Bom- Bombay Government iu regard to the reform of the 
bay meeting in support of turf, the Gujardti refers tothe odium His Excellency 


Government's act100D has incurred at the hands of the Anglo-Indian 


ae gambling ~ community and remarks :—We think His Excellency 


Gujardti (28), 15th Oct, must have now got good experience of the. power 
the Aunglo-Indians wield in this country. His 
Excellency will further be in a position to know what truth there is in the 
anti-Indian opinions of Anglo-Indian papers or in their clamour against some 
movements. The marked feature of the meeting was that with the exception 
of Mr. Lang and Mr. Aston not a single EKuropean was present there. ‘This 
Anglo-Indian unity deserves to be imitated by the Indians. How unanimous 
and steadfast these European preachers of morality are is indeed a matter 
worth consideration ; but the best of it is that none even of the missionaries 
who preach at every streetcorner and marketplace were present at the 
meeting. From this it is manifest that the unity of the HKuropeans is based 
on partiality. - Why should then the Indian care for them? ‘They should be 
unflinching in their support of the Bombay Government for the full attain- 
ment of that noble object—the control of the turf—on which they have 
entered. 


= §4. The Bhai Band, a new Anglo- Sindhi weekly started at Hyderabad. 
| writes as follows on the general question of personal 
Comments on alleged encounters between Europeans and Indians :— 


assaults by Huropeans on «+ When Oh when shall we hear the last of these cases 
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ae (47a), 8th of illtreatment and assaults on Indians by Kuropeans ? 

Oct., Eng. cols. We have had so many of them lately, and the cry 

: is still they come. The reader would remember 

the facts of the Lieutenant Stone-Mir Allahbuksh case, which are too fresh 


ai as yet in the public recollection to make it necessary for us to revert to the 

A painful details connected therewith. Another fresh case of European 
brusquerie and high-handedness has just been unearthed by a local con- 
temporary in which an eminent Indian gentleman is said to have been 
illtreated and insulted by some petty jack-in-office at a Railway station in 
Sind. The most amusing part of the thing is that when they are called 
upon to adjust themselves before a Ma sistrate and give an account of their 
conduct, all the assurance of the bravery of these brave sons of Mars, like 
Bob Acres’ s courage, goes out at the tips of their fingers, and in a blue funk 
they tender abject apologies expressing a regret for their misconduct and 
telling a number of crackers about their sublime unconsciousness of offering 
any annoyance to the Indians. We expect to get fuller details in con- 
nection with this case and to write more on the subject later on.’ 


15. “The object of the recent Government circular regarding Govern- 

| ment servants taking part in the actualisation of 

Comments on the circu- the Hindu and Muhammadan Universities seems to 

lar prohibitmg Govern- have been much exaggerated. All that Government 

ment servants from taking qogire ig that their officials should not preside at 
art in the collection of 

public meetings held for the purpose of furthering the 


ds for the Hind d 
Aputrconredan oo." asoan cause or take part in the ‘actual collection’ of 


sities. funds. This clearly means that they are at full 
Sing Journal (15), 12th liberty to subscribe as liberally as they like. Of 
“Oct. course, we do not agree with Government in think- 
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Government servants is ‘desirable. These Universities are purely educational 
movements and there is nothing political about them, hence the prohibition, 
even so far as it goes, is not. based on any sound or eorrect: principle. But 
neither this nor the wording of the: circular would in the least justify the 
inference that Government:-are opposed to their servants contributing towards 
the funds cf the Universities. While thus correcting the misapprehension 
that has arisen on this score, we cannot help remarking on the inopportune- 
ness and inadvisability of the appearance of this circular at the present 
juncture. It will give rise to the idea—which we believe to be unjustified: 
though—that Government are for the Moslem University but not for the 
Hindu, or at least more for the former than for the latter. For how was it— 
people will argue—that no prohibition against Government officers presiding 
at meetings or collecting money was issued when the Moslem University was 
being so actively worked for by the Aga Khan and others, and that the 
-undesirability of the thing struck Government only when the Hindu move- 
ment began to assume form and shape. The Moslem University scheme is 
now well advanced but not so the Hindu.” 


16. Commenting on the circular said to have been issued recently 
from Simla to the various Local Governments and 

Gujarati (23), 15th Oct. Administrations communicating the desire of the 
Government of India that all Government servants 

should abstain from presiding at the meetings convened in support of 
the Hindu or the Moslem University or from taking any part therein 
or from aiding in the collection of funds in that behalf, the Gujardte 
remarks :—The circular is silent as to why officials should take no part 
in educational matters, and, therefore, we shall not be surprised if people 
build their own surmises in that connection. The time that has been selected 
for the issue of the circular hardly does justice to the Hindus. They could 
have no cause of complaint if the administrations had been circularised 
when a beginning was made in the matter of collecting funds for the Moslem 
University. But at the present moment it can be said that it has come in 
the mind of some keen-sighted officials to hamper the collection of funds in aid 
of the Hindu University. Besides, it is a matter for regret that Government. 
have not hesitated to declare the falsity of the idea that they view with 
approval the creation of the Hindu University, while in the case of the 
Moslem University nothing of the kind has been said. Under these 
circumstances, it will be no wonder if the circular is not approved of by the 


people. 


17. Commenting on the Government Circular on the subject of the 

i attitude that Government should take towards the 
Gujardti Punch (28), promotion of the proposed Hindu and Muhamma- 
15th Oct., Eng. cols. - dan Universities, the Gujardts Punch writes :— 
‘With all this, we have the recent circular of the 

Government of India in connection with the University Schemes enjoining 
a policy of non-intervention on the part of Government servants. ‘The 
Tribune of Lahore has uttered a timely note of complaint representing the 
proper feelings of the Hindu community all over the country. It says: ‘ The 
circular has not been rightly timed as regards the two Universities. The 
Muhammadan University is all but complete and all preliminaries including 
consideration of the constitution by the Government of India have been 
finished. For the Hindu University everything remains to be done 
and signs are already noticeable that the directions of the Government 
of India may be strained to hamper the scheme. If the signs referred 
to by our contemporary are really noticsable, it is indeed a serious 
affair and it is quite likely that the present progress of the scheme may 
receive a sudden check. We are quite sure the attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India is uniform regarding the Muhammadan and the Hindu 
Universities, but one can easily distinguish between the effects of the 
circular on the various University proposals. No doubt the principle upon 
which the Government have acted is very simple, but one does not quite 
understand the delay that has been made in issuing the circular. In our 
humble opinion the circular is quite unnecessary and untimely. The Univer- 
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onside at on Sans whi he e} y G Vern nate meaekak is meal sal Biely to 
yipathise with...,...... We pray that the Government ;of India will kindly 
ots produced by their circular on the two schemes and 


_ -Peliey 5 the ne “one antag may be real icially affected.” __ | 
ROTOR + Lover of Justice” writes to the Gigaréti: -—“We know that 


the British Government are particular in the selec- 
‘against’ the tion of people who have anything to do with the 
ointment of Mir administration of justice in the land. They are 
an Ta Hoi ae hr very careful to see that the persons appointed are 
of Surat. sad 6 men of good social position, and able, honest, 

Gijardti (23), 22nd impartial, and above suspicion. The recent ap- 


oct, Eng. cols. pointment of Mr. Mir Muzaffer Husein Khan, as an 


Honorary Magistrate in Surat, is, however, open to 
severe criticism. Against this gentleman high competent authorities have 
passed the following strictures -—Mr. i e. Henderson, B.A., I.C.8., Assistant 
Collector and First Class Magistrate, Surat, in au important criminal case of 
Mr. Anuparam thus says: :— Mir ., uzaffer is not a witness in whom much 
confidence is to be placed. Apart from his incredible statement which I have 
referred to above, and the further fact that in cross-examination in this 
Court he has contradicted what he said in the Civil Court, if has been 
Clearly shown in cross- examination that he has or he thinks he, has grounds 
for animosity against the accused. Further this is what Mr. F. G. H. Ander- 
son, M.A., LC... District Magistrate of Surat, observes about this gentle- 
man in his order dated the 24th September 1910, in the aforesaid case 
‘The only evidence which I quite agree with. the Lower Court must be 
excluded from consideration is that of the witness Mr. Muzaffer Husein 
Khan who has made in these proceedings a fearful exhibition of himself. 
He clearly admits having committed wilful perjury in the Civil Court: three 
years ego in order to assist the present accused (meaning Anuparam) in 
defrauding the present complainant (meaning Nawab Mir Sadrudin). No 
doubt this is a matter which will be duly dealt with on the conclusion of 
these proceedings. Also the learned Judges of the High Court of Bombay 
observed about the man as follows :—' The second point to be noticed is the 
hostility of the witnesses for the prosecution and specially of the witness 
Mir Muzaffer at whose instigation this prosecution (v2z., against Anuparam) 
was started and about whom the Sub-Divisional Magistrate says that 
he is not a witness in whom much confidence is to be placed.’ Again 
in answer to the question ‘Do you mean to say that Anuparam asked 
you to conceal from the Court the fact that he had a box of Mahomadi 
Begum’s ornaments with him?’ put by Mr. Inverarity, Barrister-at-Law, he 
stated ‘He (t.e. Anuparam) asked me not to mention the fact. He did ask 
me to conceal from the Court the fact. I consented to do so........ The 
reason why I did not say anything about the box was that Anuparam had 
asked me to conceal the fact and I had consented.’ Permit me, sir, through 
the medium of your paper and in the best interests of the public to bring 
these remarks and the answer in question to the notice of the Bombay 
Government in the earnest hope that they will carefully consider the above 
judicial pronouncements. They are aware that some years ago certain 
Mamlatdars were deprived of Magisterial powers because they were not 
honest. In the present case can the gentleman in question be considered fit 
for the high and responsible function of an Honorary Second Class 
Magistrate ?” 


19. “For two or three years past we have been observing with 

- mingled amusement and disgust the way in which 

"Alleged unjustness Divisional charges in the Public Works Department 
of acting appointments of of the Bombay Presidency are being given to certain 
paasutive ba center fa junior officers in preference to certain senior men. 
aesk Rieidinge:. ~ Of course, it is done under one plea or other, but the 
"Bind Journal (18), 12th veil of disguise is too thin and transparent to delude 
Oct. . any. one.” Apart from the manifest unfairness, to 


eaeinil 3 p whe cer. individual officers, of such a coufse ' action—the 


re 


‘unfairness, of course, “oonsietig? ot: in Joss oft pay but only i in loss of prestige 
—there is the unnecessary addition to public expenditure in the shape of 
acting and other allowances ‘drawn by the junior officers, ¢.¢., the Assistant 
Engineers, who are given Divisional charges while there are senior men 
available who draw the higher pay of their grade—sometimes that of 
Executive Engineer—but do the work of Assistants only. Such a wasteful 
state of things is particularly inexplicable and objectionable in these days 
when Government have admitted the fact of undue growth of public expendi- 
ture and the need of curtailing the same; when, in fact, attempts are being 
made on all sides to bring down expenditure to some extent. It would 
be useful to bring the matter officially before Government by means 
of interpellations in the Bombay Legislative Council. Facts and figures 
could be easily compiled from the published Official Gradation Lists, and 


questions framed accordingly. Will some Sind member take up the 
matter ?”’ 


20. The Bakul writes that the September rains having utterly failed, the 
_ scarcity of fodder will be severely felt in Ratnagiri, 
Scarcity of fodder in especially owing to the comparatively little grazing 
the Ratnagiri district and round in the district, and that the sufferings of cattle 
os necessity of intro- will be indescribable. It adds that even to-day 
ucing the cultivation of fader has become so dear that even middle class 
some new kind of grass ae , 
ie tha dee of eatile. people are finding it extremely difficult to save their 
Bakul (90), 15th Oct. cattle from starvation. ‘The paper, therefore, suggests 
that the agricultural authorities should try to 
introduce into the district some new kind of inexpensive grass that would grow 
in a short time during the forthcoming cold season. Only an extensive cultiva- 
tion of such a grass will, the paper thinks, save the threatened serious 
situation, and it suggests that the subject should be discussed in all serious- 
ness at the next Collector’s Durbar. 


21. The Dnydn Prakdsh gives an account of certain experiments made 

in the United States of America as to the value of 

Prickly pear as fodder prickly pear as food for cattle and suggests that 
logy in times of Government should supply the cultivators with 
Dnydn Prakdsh (38), practical information regarding its cultivation and 
19K Oot. the method of removing its spines. The paper 
expresses its belief ‘that if efforts are made in the 

direction indicated, they will prove of ereat use in saving the lives of cattle 


at the present time. 


22. The Kalpataru complains that the new rules for the supply of canal 
water to rabbi and kharif crops as wéll as to sugar- 

Alleged hardships cane plantations are causing much discontent 
caused by the new rules amongst the cultivators. It declares that the owners 
for the supply of canal of sugar-cane plantations have been much handicapped 
weet Ae reo (°° isth by the rules and states that had Governmént notified 
Ps ae pe their intentions a few years back, the sugar-cane 
cultivators would not have sunk thousands of rupees 

in their plantations as they have now done. ‘The paper asks Government 


to give a sympathetic hearing to their case. 


*23. “The Poona Temperance Association has prepared a short history 

of the administration of the liquor traffic in the Poona 

Abkari administration istrict, from which it would appear that from ‘the 
in Ao ade Ba 1 Oc, time of the conquest of the Deccan until the Associa- 
mE ME ), sane Ye tion took it in hand, things have been going’ from 
Sheu bad to worse.......... It seems fairly certain that 
drinking hes increased under the Pax Britannica, and equally certain that 
the natural desire of Revenue officers to gather in the money has opened the 
way for abuses. It is questionable how far it is politic to arraign the 
Government on this count. The historian may. use words of: unsparing 
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ion is to ge ‘Goverament to.see. t ing eir. Pcoint. ‘of - view,. 
8 nob.the best way to ‘do this ‘by. ‘means 0 an indietment, however just 
‘be. . here 1 18 always. the pum ih whether it, is altogether just, too, 
y, afte . all, is L rohmaba? “act, and where men really crave for alcohol 
they will ge Saaealiy find some - as ‘of. getting it........... The Poona and 
other Temperance Associations would do well to consider whether by looking. 
on the drink. question in @ more philosophic light they would not stand a 
| better chance of enlisting the sympathies of Government.” 


24. The root cause of the unrest that had appeared inthe country was 
| the Partition of Bengal. But if Bepin Chandra Pal 
: ‘Comments on the trial ond his friends had not turned the heads of the 
and cOnviction of . - ie ra OES | 
Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal ignorant people by their writings, the unrest would 
in Bombay. not have lasted long, nor would murders have been 
Rast Goftdr (38), 15th committed. The tricks which Mr. Pal and his 
Oct. ; Katser-i-Hind (28), friends have played have been instrumental in bring- 
17th Oct. ; Praja Bandhu ing numerous troubles upon the whole country. 
a 15th Oct.; Baroda Now, however, ne has returned to his senses. We 
Se neney see CON. hope that Mr. Pal’s example will be followed by the 
other political firebrands and that they will henceforth begin to live as friends 
and not as enemies of Government. [The Kazser-i- Hind expresses similar 
views and writes:—At a time when the clouds of unrest have dispersed, the 
clemency shown by Government towards Pal will tend to strengthen the 
cordiality and confidence between Government and the people. In such 
liberality lies the strength of British rule. The Praja Bandhu writes:—We 
congratulate Mr. Pal on the admission he has made of his mistake. He has seen 
his mistake and has declared his intention of abstaining from stirring up political 
a mischief. We think if Government had remitted the sentence passed on him, 
| it. would have produced a good impression on the extremists. The 
Baroda Gazette writes :—Government have shown clemency in asking for a 
light sentence, but it is not good to have raked up an incident two years old 
and thus brought it back before the public mind. In our opinion, a simple 
warning would have been sufficient. As it is, it isnot too late even now and 
Government can, if they choose, remit this sentence. | 


ie 25. Commenting on the statements showing the growth in the cost and 
| strength of the Criminal Investigation Department 
at ; The heavy cost of poli- as well as those showing the expenditure on political 
a: tical trials and of the trials in the various provinces, laid before the Imperial 
4 Criminal geen gen Legislative Council last month, the Gujardti 
a — © remarks :—It is the general belief that the object 
Gujardti (23), 15th Oct, With which the authorities have increased this expen- 
diture is hardly to be attained by such means. 
Those which have been viewed by Government as seditious writings or 
speeches have been regarded by the people as honest, though extremely free, 
writings or speeches. Besides, none of the persons employ ed in the detection 
of conspiracies and bomb outrages has as yet tracked any serious offences 
justifying the increase of cost in-different provinces. As for the expenditure 
on political trials, we think the statements irclude only the expenses incurred 
by Government in engaging private,pleaders and barristers. But, it seems, 
the payment made to permanently retained and salaried counsels for conduct- 
ing political trials, their special bhatta and other expenses, as well as the 
increased expenditure of provincial Governments in their behalf, do not find any 
place in them. ‘The public are more anxious to know the amount Government 
have spent in the Midnapur trial. Inclusive of the salaries paid by Gov- 
ernment to their legal advisers the expenditure on political trials is too heavy. 
With a view to curtailing this expenditure the Anglo-Indian papers recom- 
mend summary. action; but in so doing is it not necéssary to see that 
innocents do not suffer? After making provision for the protection of the 
innocent, special measures should be taken to retrench the cost of the 
Criminal Investigation Department ¢ as well as of political trials. 
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. > 9G. Phe most imteresting and hopeful portion of Mr, Papers oy letter 
poi ss 4. “: .: @n fhe Indian Police is the one which details thé 
_. Commentson Mr, Mon-  ateps which the Government .of India intend: to 
oe fe — oe Se. take in order to prevent Police zoolum. He recog- 
Nae: re nises the great danger of relying upon the eon- 
“Bombay Samdchdr (63), {e88ions of the accused and the temptations which 
17th Oct.; Gujardti (23), they throw in the way of Police officers. It is, 
15th Oct. therefore, intended to, place the power of recording 
ay : hese confessions in the hands of First Class Magis- 
trates or specially empowered Second Class Magistrates only. This will 
give great satisfaction to the public. We would further like to see the other 
proposal of the India Government, which lays down that the confessing 
prisoner shall not be returned to Police custody and that he shall be at 


> least one night previous to the confession removed from Police custody, at once 


put into practice. This will surely remove all chances of undue pressure. 


being brought on him. Further, they propose that in case any prigoner 
complains of physical ill-treatment, he should at once be submitted to 
medical examination. This, too, will be a salutary measure, for a medical 
examination can scarcely fail to disclose the true facts. The non-recognition 
of the principle that promotions will depend on the number of convictions, too, 
will disappoint the lower Police subordinates whose business it is to entrap 
innocent people. The system of entrusting the investigation of grave 
offences among the Police to two special officers and of publishing the result 
in the Police Gazette will have a good moral effect. [The Gujardti also 
speaks in appreciative terms of the intended reforms outlined in Mr. Montagu’s 
letter and adds:—The recent case, however, of the Police Inspector of 
Pimpalwadi (Poona) shows that there are still some loop-holes left for the Police 
to carry on zoolum which should be closed. The general feeling among the 
Indian public is that the system of admitting confessions should be done. 
away with altogether. ‘he full text of the letter to hand now shows the 
utterly misleading character of Reuters summary which we received some 
time back, and in which the Police were reported to have been eulogised by 
Mr. Montagu. | ) 


27. ‘To let off criminals for a consideration is bad; but it is a smaller 
evil than to obtain confessions by torture and to get up 
Indian Spectator (6), false cases. Of late cases of torture and false accu- 
21st Oct. _ sation and oppression have acquired special notoriety. 
In reviewing the Police administration report for 
last year, the Bengal Government observes that the practice of bringing 
frivolous and false complaints against the Police for maltreatment is ‘ far too 
prevalent.’ A still more prevalent practice is to endure the maltreatment 
patiently and in silence ; for the charges cannot be easily proved. What the 
Bengal Government means by ‘frivolous and false charges’ must be that the 
complainants are not able to adduce sufficient evidence to prove the charges. 
There are means of torturing which medical men cannot detect. Ifa prisoner 
is maltreated in a dark room, it is impossible to identify the culprit. When 
a prisoner asserts what he has no means of proving, he is said to have preferred 
a frivolous and false charge. We do not expect the Government to find out. 
the truth in such cases; but at the same time no cood is done by trying to 
whitewash the Police. Some remedy must be found; to allege that the evil 
does not exist or 18 exaggerated is not the best and most convincing way 
of meeting the charge.......... Mr. Montagu states that the restrictions on 
the Police, especially as regards remands and confessions, are already far 
greater than in England, and that the annual number of convictions for 
torture during the last six years is only nine—a record of which ‘ many 
European forces might be proud.’ Possibly so. But this does not mean that 
there is no room for improvement.”’ 


28. “ The last English Mail has brought the full text of the letter from 
the Under Secretary of State for India to a 


Dnydn Prakdsh (38), 15th Parliament on the vexed question of the Indian 
Oct. _ Police and extortion of confessions, torture, etc. 
We must candidly confess that, apart from the 
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: Prakish (40), respondent, published by the Times, in which he 
16th Oct. ie Eng. ote: embodies the statement he had intended to make im 
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nding ehormously for defending ‘the Midnapur 
tori pus) ‘sui for damages for illegal arrest, the 
athes:a very cheering spirit o ‘true reform,and genuine anxiety to cure 
mse ‘ t also g ves a ioporabt information as'to the methods ‘and measures 

taken vand int nded to: be taken by Government to carry out the objects. 
-., Wre'have no desire to quarrel with the certificate of merit given to the 
lee Zl: Police. But we may remark that the conclusion, drawn by Mr. 
~ Montagu from the fact of the annual average of convictions for torture being 
- 9} that the record of the Indian Police beats that of Enropeao Police 
- Forces is not quite legitimate. ‘There are very substantial reasons to believe 
thatonly gross cases of torture come to light, on account of the want 
of that very public spirit, to the absence of which Mr. Montagu attributes the 
éxtreme difficulty under which the Indian Police labour. The glaring fact 
stands uncontradicted that confessions are extraordinarily common in India 

.*" @pd it does not stand to reason at all why Indian criminals alone should be 
80 very anxious to confess away their freedom.......... We know that 
confessions are raade whilst the accused, as an under-trial prisoner is practi- 

cally. in the custody of the Police and that the provision that no one should 

® be kept in Police custody for over twenty-four hours is made practically 
altogether nugatory by Magistrates granting remands for further inguiry and 
further investigation, merely on the Police asking for it—often without 
assigning any reasons. Weare now told that henceforth no Third Class Magis- 

+ trates but only First Class Magistrates and approved Second Class Magistrates 
ee shall record confessions. ‘This is good so far as it goe-, but let us not forget that 
ie there are executive officers and officers. A right path is sketched out when 
Local Governments have been asked to consider whether confessions ought to 
be allowed to be recorded at ail, before the regular trial begins, except 
under special circumstances. We are also glad to learn that the Government 
a of India intend to prevent any confession being recorded prior to the lapse of 
i at least one night out of Police custody and to prevent persons who have 
a. confessed being given back to Police custody........ All these measures are right 
so far as they go. But we would re-affirm our conviction that for a radical 
cure the only sovereign remedies are :—(1) Improvement of the status of. the 
ies Police force by means of higher pays which will attract men of better 
fe education and better social status. (2) Absolute prevention of any 
i confessions being recorded except in the course cf the regular trial. (3) The 
handing over of the accused from one night previous to the beginning of the 
pia trial into the hands of an entirely different agency thanthe investigating Police 
1a officers concerned. And never during the trial should the investigating and 
it the prosecuting Police have permission to approach the accused.” |The 
a . Dnyin Prakdsh “also expresses its general approval of the reforms fore- 
eo shadowed in Mr. Montagu’s letter. | 


29, Itis matter for no small gratification that Mr. Montagu has made a 
q pronouncement on the methods Government are gcing 
i - Kesart (108), 17th Oct.. to adopt to check the evils arising from the undue 
a importance given in judicial trials to confessions of 
We under-trial prisoners. Ifthe intentions of Government are fully carried out, 
ae the evil will be checked to sume extent. But as long as confessions of under- 
. 1 trial prisoners have some weight attached to them, the Polica will be tempted 
a, to resort to extortion. Only Mr. Mackarness’ suggestion of considering 
a confessions as totally inadmissible in evidence will, if carried out, eradicate 
the evil. 


30. In spite of their strict annual examination by the Police Commis- 

sioner, our hack victorias do not show sufficient im- 

Suggested improvements provement. Although the passengers have to pay 

2 apiend plying for hire ¢yorbitant fares, they are not sufficiently protected 

Rast t Gajtar (33), 15th {vom sun and rain. ‘To remedy this evil, the 
Opti Commissioner should require all victorias to be 
constructed after the model of the new taxi-cabs. 

Another point to which attention thay be drawn is the rudeness with which 


the drivers treat their customers. | 
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8f.. A Vydeantot procession was held some days. baok . at. ‘Kittar in the 
veo Belgaum: District against the orders of the Collector, : 

JA prohibited Vydsantol but, we are happy to say, without any untoward 
ont at Ritu (Bel- ‘results, owing to the efforts of the Police Sub- 
s Karndtak Vritt (86), Inspector of the place and the good senege of the 
17th Oct. Lingayat community. There is a custom among 
| the Lingdyats of the place to take the idols in the 

local math in procession for being washed on'a certain day of the year, and 
the occasion was availed of by some mischievous spirits amongst the Lingiyats 
to take out the Vydsantol along with the other idols. But we are glad to say 
that the major portion of the Lingayat community kept alouf from the 
procession which passed off quietly without any disorder. If the example set 
at Kittur by the leaders of the Lingayats is followed at other places, we 
feel sure that the ill-feeling between them and the non-Lingayats will soon 
be a thing of the past. 


82. While noticing the growth in the work of Post Offices in India, the 
Gujardti expresses a desire that the system of prant- 

Newspapers should be jng commission on the sale of postage stamps should 
allowed to send fifteen be revived as being found convenient to the general 
tolas by post under a bli Th hints | th : 
quarter-anna stamp. puodlc. ine paper further enlarges Upon the propor 
Gujardti (23), 15th Oct. tionate difference in the weight of newspapers allowed 
for half-anna and quarter-anna stamps, and wishes 

that this anomaly be removed in this year of the Coronation and at least fifteen 


tolas be allowed to be carried for a quarter-anna. 
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33. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Send Journal : -—" The 
poor litigant is surrounded by a host of myrmidons 
Alleged corrupt state of in the Sub-Civil Courts. From the Sheristedar 


establishments in Judicial gown to the last munshi all must be greased by the 
Courts in Sind. 


1 . qo1, unfortunate plaintiff or defendant, nay even the 
a pial tlc witness mnust pay a share out of his bhatta if he | 
wants to avoid loitering in Court for the whole day, “f 

though the case in which he is called is postponed. The Sheristedar must j 
have his commission for the plaint, even if presented through a _ pleader. 
Then the peon must have his tip, and again the munshi who issues process 
must have his commission. Again, if any books are to be compared, the 
munshi who compares them must have his share or the poor man must rot 
for the whole day as the munshi has got his excuse that he is busy with this 
or that work. In the Nazir’s office the munshi who takes the process fee 
must be paid his share. If there is any award to be filed, the Sheristedar 
must have his fee from one rupeeto ten rupees or even more according to 
the nature of the award before the Judge, who, even if approached by a 
pleader, is told by the Sheristedar that he has not read the papers and be, 
examined the Court fee, etc., and the parties are told to come to Court ee 
next day and they must come from day to day until the Sheristedar © 
is satisfied. In the event of a decree the Sheristedar must be paid ‘ 
his fee once more or the decree won’t be prepared for some time or at 
best the applicant is told, when he applies for a copy of the decree, that it is 
not readv or the application is not received. Similarly in the execution 
department the *'‘l'amil’ or execution munshi charges his fee for execution 
application on presentation ; and for every subsequent order of attachment, sale 
or arrest he must be paid afresh or the watter will be delayed and intimation 
conveyed to the opposite party. ‘his is all in addition to the tips paid to 
peons and bailliffs. Hven if uw man comes to take money deposited in the Mi 
Nazir’s office for him hs must pay the munshi, or the poor man must wait for | 
the whole day. This is how the machinery is going on in the Court office....... 
There'is not the least doubt that if magistrates, judges and pleaders join 
bands and take each other into confidence in such matters they will be able 
to crush the evil practice. I have supplied sufficient material for the Judicial 
Commissioner, District Judges and District Magistrates who are responsible 
for the judicial administration .of Sind, to consider the ways and means for 
redressing this public grievance and successfully putting down the evil. 
the ahs ale is also, I sains, worth serious discussion at the Conferencas of 
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out. But) way not the District Magistrate be also present, by 


Fe rvitat wclirap | eourse, at the Conference, to hear.and take note of what may be 


 gaid shout magisterial courts? In the other case there should be Conferences 


gis tates and Pheaders ander the headship of the District Magistrate.”’ 


Legislation. 


$4. “The Honourable Mr. Clark thinks that the Jepott of a lakh of 

mA rupees proposed in his Life Assurance Companies 

ae Bill will not prove heavy enough to penalise the 

woe a, ‘smaller companies of good standing.’ A Madras 
Indian Spectator (6) 

dst Oct. ’ contemporary understands that several companies 

whose transactions are perfectly above-board have less 


than half a lakh of paid-up capital. It may be a good rule to insist that com- 


panies should ‘be not only honest, but must have sufficient capital to deposit 


the proposed lakh before commencing business. ‘The rule may or may not 
be necessary in the public interest hereafter. But what about the companies 
already started? Isit to the interest of the policy-holders that the rule 
should be enforced in their case? Perhaps instead of raising the question 
in this general form, it may be necessary to consider what the companies 
concerned have got to say. In life assurance business, honesty may not 
be the only consideration; magnitude may be necessary to ensure stability. 
But retrospective legislation raises a different question. Another point to be 
considered is about foreign companies. It appears that in the United King- 


dom no exception is made in favour of foreign companies, and all companies 


must submit to the same rules; andit is asked why companies registered 
in the United.Kingdom should be exempted from the conditions imposed 
upon local companies. Above all, if itis really found difficult to execute decrees 
against foreign companies, as has been alJeged, some remedy for that state of 
things must be provided in the interests of the companies themselves, for they 
may not otherwise command the same confidence as local companies.” 


39. The main objectionable feature of the Delegation Bill is that under 

_ its provisions, Collectors, Assistant Collectors and 

Comments on the Dele- even officials lower down the gerade will be invested 
eee of Powers Bill. with powers of making rules and regulations in certain 
ndu Prakdsh (40), Ro a S ‘eae 
16th Oct. matters. The power of making rules and of enforcing 
them will thus be centered in the same set of officials, 

which is quite opposed to the spirit of British administration. It is true that 
in England Parliament sometimes invests the executive officers with power 
to make rules, but the power is fenced round with numerous restrictions, 
and the strength of public opinion in the country and higher educational 
status of the people prevents abuse of the power. Different conditions, however, 
prevail in this country where public opinion, not being well organised, carries 
no weight with the officers of Government. It will thus be seen how 
dangerous if would be to pass a law entrusting the lower officials with powers 
which ought to be exercised only by the higher officers of the State. The 
Ronsaicile Mr. Jenkins states that provision has been made for a full 
discussion by the Legislative Councils of notifications issued under the Act 
before they come into force. We are very much thankful to him for thus 
honouring our Legislative Councils, but that is not sufficient. There ought 


to be a distinct provision under which such notifications, if disapproved by 


the Councils (a contingency not ever likely to happen under the present 
constitution of the Councils), shall be withdrawn by Government. ‘There 
should be a further provision allowing appeal to Judicial Courts in case of 
difference of opinion. But tbat cannot -be hoped as Government have 
latterly been fighting shy of judicial tribunals. It is clear, therefore, that under 
the present circumstances, the public must look upon the Delegation Bill. as 


‘ 
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 86.- “An ‘agriculturist writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—Acontributor to the 
rig - Kesari (Vide paragraph 48 of Weekly Report No. 40 


Suggested sieandineent of 
of the ‘Deccan Agricul- of 1911) points out defects in ‘the. Deccan Agri 


tuiiste’ Relief Act. culturists’ Relief Act-only so far as its provisions 
Indu Prakésh (40) 17th come into conflict with the interests of the money- 
Oct. ' Iénder. The Act, itmust be said, does not allow full 


scope to the money-lenders to make an easy prey of 
the sulioniet, but it bas left certain loopholes which are fully availed of by 
the money- lender to take undue and illegitimate advantage over the 
bond fide agriculturist. Now that the Act is to be amended to suit the 
requirements of the Agricultural Banks we would suggest to Government to 
remove all its defects. The word ‘ agriculturist’ is at present applied to persons 
who by their servants or tenants earn their livelihood principally by agricul- 
ture and thus gives the benefit of the provisions of the Act even to money- 
lenders. Such persons should be excluded from the benefits of the Act. 
The interests of the agriculturists will be really safe-guarded if while passing 
a decree the Courts take care to see that the agriculturist is not forced to part 
with his land, which, if necessary, may be placed in the possession of the Col- 
lector or even in the possession of the creditor till the debt is paid off by 
instalments. 


Hducation. 


$7. “The Maharaja of Darbhanga has been able at least to dispel the 
doubt that the Government of India would not 

Comments onthe Show towards the Hindu University scheme the 
correspondence between same sympathy and appreciation as they had been 
the Maharaja of Dar- bound to show by declarations of various Viceroys 


bhanga and the Honour- towards the Moslem University scheme.......... As 
able oy Ps aay Uni oe régards the conditions laid down by the Honourable 
= oe Mr. Butler in his reply to the Maharaja, everyone 

Indu Prakdsh (40), Will admit the necessity of a first class College as the 
18th Oct., Eng. cols. basis of the University. But a hitch may occur if 


the insistence on the manning of this College by 
‘an adequate Kuropean staff’ is interpreted over-stringently by Government. 
The more so, when we couple this with the condition which lays down that 
the measure of Government control and what is euphemistically called 
‘opportunity to give advice’ must be the same as in the case of the proposed 
Aligarh University. The draft constitution of the latter places in the hands 
of the Governor-General as Chancellor an absolute veto on almost all decisions 
of importance of the University authorities.......... If the new Universities 
are to be bound down by red tape even to a greater extent than the existing 
Universities are bound down by Lord Curzon’s Universities’ Act, of what 
cood would the expense and trouble be? That is a question which many 
would ask, specially those who think that new University schemes are needed 
in order to further new national ideals. Absence of popular control plus 
sectarianism would jointly be grave objections to the whole undertaking. 
Let us, however, candidly own that the question has another side too. If 
the new Universities are to have a status equal to that of the old ones, if 
their graduates are to have the same openings as those of the graduates of 
the existing Universities, it is but natural that Governmént should have 
control enough to see that things do not go wrong. Wesuppose a via media 
would be possible were Government control to the full be confined only to 
seeing that the educational ideals will not be lowered or adulterated. Short 
of these, the Governing body should have complete autonomy. ‘The Govern- 
ment may well claim to ‘have a decent proportion of their own nominees. 
But beyond that there should be no further intervention by them. ‘These 
are what appear to us to be the sine qua non for the pursuance of the project, 
to define them in general terms. It is impossible to go further into details 
in the absence of definite proposals. We may, however, mention that it is our 
conviction that if the new Universities are to be completely officialized bodies, 
it would be as well if they did not come into existence ai all.” 
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w as follows to the Moslem.ion the 
et of the cahancendnt of fees in Government 
Secondary Schools :—“ One of the grounds given for 
Br oy _ this enhancement is‘ the great pressure on the accom- 
a ies -modation available.’ But this pressure can be 
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aac age aty checked by firmly refusing to extend the accommo- 
Or: we et dation beyond that sufficient for a fixed maximum 
lem v8, 18th Oct., number of pupils, unless the circumstances of any 
particular district be quite exceptional. For private 
enterprise will then come forward, as it has already 


done i in most cases to provide for the number in excess of the maximum 


fixed for each Government school. Another ground given for the enhance- 


‘ment is that ‘ private enterprise may not be discouraged by undue competition 
-of Government institutions where the fees charged do not in many cases 
represent even a, fair proportion of the cost price of education.’ But this 


ground does not seem to. be borne out by the two Tables given in the Press 


Note. For it appears from those Tables that the fee-rates in Government 


Schools are in ali places, except Bombay City and Hyderabad, either the same 
as, or higher than, the fee-rates in non-Government Schools. [He then goes 
on to compare the rates of fees for Government and private. Schools in 
Bombay City and Hyderabad, and remarks that the rrivate Schools have 
thriven in spite of the low rate in Government Schools. He continues :—] And 
so it cannot be said that they are suffering from the undue competition of the 
Government Schools. The actual fact is rather the reverse; for Government 
Schools have either actually declined in numbers, or have found it difficult to 


maintain their numbers, against the competition of the non-Government 


Schools. And in the case of the Hyderabad Hizh School the question was 
even raised whether that schovl should not be abolished. Another 
notable instance of such decline is the Poona High School, which has 
had for several years a struggling existence so thuch so that the abolition 
of this school too was recently under contemplation. And the Ahmedabad 
High School, with a new building designed for 400 students, had only 321 
on 31st March 1910. And the Elphinstone High School, with a building 
designed for 1,000 students, had only 621. ‘Then as to the statement that the 


fees charged at present in the Government Schools do not in manv cases 


represent even a fair proportion of the cost price of education, it is not 
mentioned what may be regarded as a fair proportion. But supposing the 
fair proportion to be reached when the revenue of a school is at least equal to 
the amount spent from Provincial Revenues, it appears from the Supplement 


-to the Director of Public Instruction’s Report for 1909-1910, Subsidiary 


Form No. 2, that only in 4 out of 20 Government High Schools and only in 
1 out of 5 Government Middle Schools, namely, the Poona, Satara, Sholapur 
and Godhra High Schools and the Poona Camp Anglo-Vernacular Schoo), 
the annual fee-revenue was less than the amount spent from Provincial 


Revenues. Consequently if the fee-rates must be raised on this ground, they 


can be raised in these 5 schools only, or rather in 4 of them only, as the 
Godhra High School is (1) comparatively of recent growth, and (2) as its 


- annual fee-revenue was almost equal to the amount spent from Provincial 


Revenues. Ii follows also that the fee-rates may be enhanced in eac} 
school to such an extent only as to make its fee-revenue bear a fair proportion 
to the amount’ spent from Provincial Revenues. Andinthe Press Note of 19th 
January it was stated that the Director of Public Instruction had been asked 
to submit for the approval of Government a suitable scale of fees: for each 


school. It is difficult, therefore, to understand why, instead of proceeding in 


this reasonable manner, Government have notified a uniform scale of fees 
for all schools. Again it was indicated in the same Press Note that an 


. increase of 50 per cent. might be made in the present fee-rates. But the 


fee-rates now notified make a much larger increase in the case of several 


schools, especially in Standards IV, VI and VII.......... This large increase 
must press heavily on students in N asik City, Dhulia, Godhra, Bijapur City 
and Karwar, which have no non- Government Secondary Schools teaching 


— LV to VII. " 
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' Alleged — inj! justice: 


oes toe: mamaats ene and Rie had no less than 7 extensions, » 
sion at Teoma number almost unprecedented in the history of 
; bs Training Colles, | Government service, and yet we hear of two more — 
Sind Journal (15), 12th eXtensions being desired. I wonder what spirit. 

Oct. has come over the Educational authorities. Let 

Mr. Sharp consider how he himself would have 
liked the idea of his predecessor, Dr. Selby, continuing as Director of Public | 
Instruction for 5 years more! HKverybody knows how 1 rare are the extensions 
granted to Kuropean officers. There is an uproar even over a year or 
two's extension. But what would the Kuropeans affected do if five or seven 
years’ extension were given to a superannuated officer, thus blocking their 
promotion for a long period! ‘The authorities should kindly consider how 
limited are the prospects in the Education Department of Sind. Some 
graduates with twenty years’ service are still rusting in the Subordinate 
service, while their equais in other departments are vastly better off. The 
already hard conditions of the department should not be made harder by the 
grant of too many extensions to superannuated officers.......... It is about 
this time that questions of extension are taken up and it is hoped that those 
concerned will do their duty with due regard to the interests of the service.” 
[In a foot-note to the above the editor of the paper observes :—‘‘ We have 
from time to time received communications like the above on the subject of t 
the extensions allowed to R. B. Dewan Tarachand, but partly on account of I 
the delicate nature of the subject and partly through our faith in the good | Ne 
sense of those concerned, we have published nothing out of those communica- | a 
tions. Now, however, that things seem to be going too far and the dis- i 
satisfaction in the service is growing, we are compelled to give publicity to 
the views given expression to by ‘ Justitia’.’’| 


Railways. 


40. It is reported that the G.I. P. Railway Company intend to close aa 
their booking office in the City of Sholapur from — 
Protest against the January next. If they close this office, they will be Pee 
proposed closing of the ouyilty of being indifferent to the convenience and 
G.I. P. Railway booking Gomforts of a class of people who are their chief 
—: in Sholépur city. source of revenue. At the station booking office 
alpataru (106), Sth yuh? Pe 
Oct. only one clerk does the work of issuing tickets; and 
as they are issued only a short time before the 
departure of the trains it causes much inconvenience to the travelling public. 
This inconvenience is much diminished by the existence of the booking office 
in the city, and many people take advantage of it. We hope the Company 
will reconsider the matter and not lose the good opinion of the public by 


closing the city booking office. . 
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Municipalities. 


41. ‘ When it was first announced that the right to elect their own 
President was to be conferred on certain Munici- 

Alleged necessity of modi- palities on condition that the nominee should have 
fying the condition that in his favour a majority of at least two-thirds of the 
a non-official President of total number of members in a Corporation, there 
a Manicipality should were some misgivings as to the reasonableness or 
— ie wakes sibel feasibility of sucha requirement. But at the same 
eral wat ianmaased time every one felt also the justice of the contention 
Sind Journal (15), 12th that he who was to be the non-official leader in 
Oct, | a Municipality, which had a very substantial prepon- 
derance of the elective element, should have the 

support of more than a bare numerical majority, and so the public was 
willing to give a trial to the novel condition. ‘The trial has been now given, 
and the result is an utter failure. ‘The requirement of a majority of two- 
thirds of the total membership of the Corporation—zrrespective of absentees or 
non-voters—is anu impossible one, according to the experience of all Sind 
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wall 9088 in the Contest. Duder the old system a = 
would” ocr aided | as, duly elected if he only succeeded in securing just one 
0 abate t an the exact half of those voting.. Even uow in most other 
 -{hatters such a majority is deemed quite sufficient. In all or most parts of 
the civilised world, the election, not only of the President of a public body 
bat éven of ‘a vast Republican Government, is ruled, we believe, by such a, 
najority. To raise the majority to two- thirds of the total votes recorded 
ought, therefore, to satisfy all reasonable requirements. There is no warrant 
for imposing a majority of two-thirds of the total strength of a Corporation, 
regardless of those who do nat attend or who being present, merely abstain 
from voting. ‘The requirement we propose would by no means make things 
too easy for the aspirants. In five cases that have hitherto arisen in Sind, 
a majority of two-thirds of actual voters has been reached in two cases only.” 


42. ‘Self-Government’ writes in the Indu Prakash:—" That City 
Municipalities like those of Bombay and Poona are 

Some educational well constituted and ably worked is beyond question. 

, Standard should be pres- Members returned are generally men of education 


itil coals Municipal ond sufficient intelligence.......... But the Town 
Shcniatahiabiiies geen’ ae a ee 
Tails Prakésh (40). Municipalities are not so constituted. I'he majority 
my 20th Oct.,. Eng. cols. of members returned by the tax-payers can only lay 
claim and owe their election to their long purses 
a : and the extent of their landed property and certainly not to any sufficient 


amount of intelligence and any kind of higher education to qualify them to 

‘understand the very cardinal principles of local self-Government. This is 

true not only of elected members but of nominated members as well. For 

| years long the-selection of members for nomination does not seem to have been 

running on principles of personal qualifications but on those of caste 

representations. If on election, Government find no proper caste representa- 

tion, they make up the deficiency by nominating members irom different 

castes and sub- castes, regardless of any personal merits to qualify them 

to discharge their duties properly; and it would appear ito be due to such 

yin elections and nominations that the Dharangaon and Erandol Municipalities 

in Khandesh and certain other Municipalities in other Districts too have 

com? to be suspended. When the time for the nomination comes, it must 

not be the caste that must predominate but personal merits only 

that must weigh with the authorities recommending names for nomination. 

veseseeee If we look to the capacity of members generally, how many of 

them will be found to be such as can understand the very Act of Legislation 

which they are to give effect to? A number of members will be found 

to be such as have not completed even their primary education, much legs 

have received any secondary education. There may be found members on 

Municipal Committees who can barely sign their names!! Alas! what can 

ne... be expected of such men on committees? So long as this state of things 

a continues, the big name of * Local self-Government,’ as it is called, is sure 

a to remain nothing more than a mere farce. So then if this system. of local 

: self-Government so benevolently introduced by Lord Ripon is to bear any 

-_ fruit, it is time that some modifications in the existing Municipal Law 
— prescribing a certain standard of education for qualification were made.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Ofice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 26th October, 1911. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE ROMRAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 28th October 1911. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as Stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts - 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the resort 
and what the correct facts are. 
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No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. . Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
| : | | 
EneuisH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian . ...| Bombay ... woo] Weekly =a Aye de.Abreo; East Indian; 46 ... | 900 
2 ‘ Daily Telegraph and Deo-| Poona pet o+-| Daily vee ...| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 55... wes 600 
| can Herald. : 
8 | East and West | Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... ... Behrémji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi / 900 
60. 
4 | Evening Dispatch... a, ROO. as ae Daily coe ...| P. Je Kennedy ; European; 88 vos a 500 
5 | Indian Social Reformer .... Bombay ...  ...| Weekly ...  ...| Kamakshi Natardjan Bikey Hindu (Ma-, 500 
drdsi Brahmo) ; 40. 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of -Do at ed DN ws ——as| Behramji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi 600 
India and Champion. a 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. eee ...| Monthly ... ...| Se M. Ratnagar; Parsi; 47 ‘eee . 1,000 
8 | KaréchiChronicle  ...| Karachi... —...| Weekly... _...| Chainr4i Bakasrdi Advani ; Hindu (Amil); 85 500 
9 | Mahratta ye ee Oe ve Do, .... ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LLB.;| 700 
| Hindu (Chitp4wan Bréhman). | 
10 |Oriental Review ... ..., Bombay ... «| Do. ws BS. Rustomji; Parsi; 40... 500 
11 | Phenix ... ie ...| Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaftar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 58... 850 
12 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ...  ...| Daily .... ...) Céwasji Temulji; Pdrsi; 54 a ae 
and Military Gazette. 
13 | Railway Times ... e-| Bombay ... oo-| Weekly... ...| Stephen H. Kearsey ; European ; 63 w-| 1,500 
14 | Sind Gazette we coc] SRMERGRL . cee »»-| Daily sa ...| Mr. Cowan ; European ; 50 ... at - 500 
15 | Sind Journal re ...| Hyderabad cos] WOOKIY sce .../ Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu 500 
(Amil) ; 42. 
16 | Star of India si .../ Hyderabad (Sind)... Do. iat .../| Chandumal Gopaldds Vaswani; Hindu (Amil 150 
Lohana) ; 28. | 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | | 
17 | Akhbér-e-Soudagar ...| Bombay ... ««.| Daily oe ad Byramji Bomanji Patel; Parsi; 40 wee! 2,200 
| 
18 | Apakshapat na Surat ast ...| Weekly... ...| Mrs. Manek-Dinshéh Pestonji Ghadidli; 500 
| Parsi ; 30. 
19 | A’rya Prakash ... occ] Baroda  se6 seek Eas ~ .... Makanlél Mathurbhai Gupt ; Hindu (Pati-;| 1,000 
dar); 30. 
20 | Broach Mitra in «| erOeen ia aol ma .... Trikamlal Harinath Thaékor : Hindu (Ksha- 500 
| triya); 25. | 
21 | Coronation Advertiser oe Ahmedabad ae: wee ine .... Narotamdas Prdnjiwanddés Shethna ; Hindu’ 850 
' | (Dashalad Bania) ; 36. 
92 | Deshi Mites ae Surat =e wel Dow = ses se] Magan Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,200 
| ; 36. 
| | 
C8 | Geilarhe ns ok ae onl i ee cds De. .. «se| Ichchhér4m Surajrém Desdi; Hindu (Shri-, 8,000 
i mali Brahmin) ; 54. 
24 | Guijardt Mitr’... .. Surat jen jel Sa ae ...| Shawaksha H. Khasukhan ; Parsi ; _ ae 900 
25; GujarétiPunch ... ... Ahmedabad _—...|_“‘Do. —««..~——=s«.| Soméldl Mangaldds Shéh; Hinda (Mesri| 3,400 
| : Bania) ; 35. 
96|Hindi Punch ... ...|Bombay ... ..., Do. ... _ «..| Burjorji NavrojiApakhtyér; Parsi; 52 ...) 800 
27 re ee ee a aaa w-| Daily = ... Pirozsh4h Jehdngit Behrdmji Marzbén,) 4,250 
M.A.,; Parsi; 35. 
28 Kaiser-i-Hind eee | eee Do. eee ry Weekly eee 4 Framji Kawasji Mehta > Parsi ; 56... eee 2,300 
con 1421—1a 
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Jehangir Sordbji Taleyérkhain ; Parsi; 36... 


Peo Sh apeetabad = ct Do. 9 uae ass] Jagjivandas 8. Trivedi; Hindu (Shrimili 
pie. FOG : Bréhman) ; 31. 


Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 50 


Kustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 
_ Pérsi; 45. 


Maneklaé] Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
. $8. 


Nagind4s Dayabhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 
Anario-Manra’rat, 
Dnydnoday& 7 ; Rev. R. E. Hume; 30 


kash ... | (1) Natesh Appd&ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
Bde (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 


Dnydn Prakdsh ... Do. do, 


Indu Prakdsh Démodar Sdval4rdm Yande; Hindu; 
ae (Maratha) ; 40. 


Pragati : Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Pancham 
Jain); age 44, 


, 


Subodh Patrika Dwarkdnsth G. Vaidya ; Hindu (Brahmo). 
35. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 


Eicho C. F. Menezes; Goanese ; 38. 


rd 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O Anglo-Lusiténo... ,| Dr. W. Pais, L. M. & §.; Portuguese; 30 . 
OGoano ... FE, X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 


bad ‘ 


ANGIO-SINDI. 


nee he 


As Hyderabad Monthly Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 


Al-Haq Sukkur Weekly A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan . 28; and 
Abdul Wahabkhan Ghul4m  Rasul: 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Desh Mitra Hyderabad Fortnightly oho Lilaram Vasvani; Hindu (Amil) 
’. 


Larkana Gazette ... Larkana (Sind) Weekly "nee Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) 


Muséfir Karachi (Sind) Do. Kisandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 


Sind Patrika Larkana (Sind) Do. Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 24... 


Sind Upkarak Shikarpur ... Monthly Mahadev Ghanashyamdas ; Hindu ; 50 
Sukkur (Sind) Weekly Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 33. 
Sookhree ... Karachi (Sind) Do. Jamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu; 37 ... 


Shikérpor ... Khiaram Aildas Ahuja; Hindu; 45 


Bombay Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Br4hman) ; 40... 


Daudalli walad Hakim Magduballi; 
Muhammadan ; 35. 


Pred ‘ . + : » 


“No, || Name of Publication. | ‘Where Published. | “Milition. 9 |” 
fnorisH, Mana’THr anp | 
GUJARATI. | i 
68 |Hind Vijays ... .../ Baroda... ...{ Weekly... _ ..| Dahy&bhéi Kasandés Sh4h ; Hindu (Bania);; 700 | 


| 44. 


Enouise, Porroaurse ~ 
AND OONCANIM. 


59 } A Luz ius sve ..-| Bombay... | Weekly... ...| Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 80...! 1,800 


GusJARA TI, 


60 | Akhbar-e-Isl4m ... ...| Bombay ... ee] Daily ee ...| Kazi Isméil Kézi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 1,500 
' . dan (Memon) ; 42. 


61 | Baroda Gazette ... ...| Baroda =... »| Weekly... ...| Javerbhai Déddébhdi Patel; Hindu! 1,500 
. (Patiddr) ; 40. 


| | 
62 | Bharat Jivan ee | Bombay... | Monthly .... ...| Dayabhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800: 
(Gujarati Brdhman) ; 36. 


63 | Bombay Samachar oe Bae sa ..»| Daily me .»-' Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji,B.A.;; 4,400 
Parsi ; 42. 


64 | Broach Samachar jos] LOGON kee eo} Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 me 500 


65 |Buddhi Prakish ... ...| Ahmedabad —S...| Monthly... _...| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Désa| 1,800 - A 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. a 


66 {| Kaira Vartamin ... ...| Kaira ae | Weekly... ...| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 306 


t@. q 

| ‘ 

67 | Kathi4wdr and Mahij Ahmedabad wt DO we eee’ Motiil&l Chhotal4l Vydés; Hindu (Audich 515 s 
Kéntha Gazette. ' Tolakia Brahman) ; 49. i 

| 4 

68 | Kathidwar Samachér_....|_~Do. ‘i oot DO .s- eee] Rew4shankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu . 400 ie 


(Audich Brahman) ; 50. ) iA 
69 |Lohéna Saméchér ... Do. sess] Do. wees] BApubh i Kahanji; Hindu (Loh4na); 80...| 700 4 


76 | Loka Mitra we »-| Bombay ... ---| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 900 
‘e Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. | 
: | 


71 | Navsdéri Patrika ... oe] Navsari wo] Weekly... -..| Harivallabhdés Pranvallabhdds Parekh; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 37. 
72 | Navsdri Prakash ... me ee i. - eeof Do. vi ...| Rustamji J4maspji Dastur ; Parsi; 63... 400 


73 | Political Bhomiyo... — ...| Ahmedabad «| Do. ‘ ..  «-{ Pathén Nurkhén Amirkhdn; Muham-| 1,100 
madan; 50. 


74 | Praja Mitra ons .--| Karachi... -++| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan; 58 me 275 
75 | Praja Pokar oe = eee | Surat .. eee} Weekly ...  —-s| Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36. 600 


76 | Prétahkal + ee! Baroda... —«..| Monthly ... —...| Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brih-| 900 
| man) ; 30. | 


77 | Samalochak we .-| Bombay ... eo} Quarterly ... ...| N. M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brahmin); 525 
35. 


ae | deni tees eee ak 


Cr a carmmrencenanrenmas 


78 |} Satsang... ne oe OULat oo | Fortnightly ...| Manishinkar H. Shastri; Hindu (Bréhmin);} 1,000 ; 
os 87. 


" 
ee alae PRT 


ee 


79 | Satya Vakta - eset DOMDAY -..- oo Ds a .«-| Keshavial Harivallabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 


Bete 


| 45. f 

) 80 | Surat Akhbar... +e] Surat see --| Weekly ..| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54 . ... 600 , 

. | 
81 | Vasant ..  «. «| Ahmedabad | Monthly ... ...| A’nandshankar Bdapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 625 | 

| . | LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Brahmin); 41... 

: HInDI. ca ie 4 


OME 


hn ee ate 


82 | Chitramaya Jagat ..-| Poona ie ---| Monthly ... ...| Laxmidhas Vajpeyi ; Hindu (Kanya Kubja 500 
Brahmin) ; 25. 


) | 
33 | Hindi Jain al -.| Bombay... -»-| Weekly _... ...| Kasturchand Jhavarchand Gadia; Jain 500 
| (Oswal) ; 23. 
81 | Shri Venkateshvar Sami-| Do. a ++) Do. aoe ..| Pandit Shri Vihdrilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Bréh-| 8,900 
0 | char. min) 40. . 
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Belgaum Samachar 
Bharat Mata 
Chandrakant 
Ohandrodayi 
Chikitsak ... 
Chitramay4 Jagat 

Daivadnys Samachar 
Dharm 


Dharwar Vritt 


Din Bandhu 


Din Mitra... 


Dnyan Chakshu 
Dnyan Sagar 
Jagadadarsh 
Jagad Vritt ses 
Kalpatarn ... 
Karmanuk... 


Kesari 


Khandesh Samackir 
Khandesh Vaibhav 
Mahdrashtri Vritt 


Moda Vritt 


eee 


eee 


( Gadag (Dharwar)... 


..| Dhulia (West Khén- 
| desh). 


Ratnagiri 

Belgaum ... 
Isl4mpur (Satara)... 
Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


Chiplun 
giri). 


(Ratna- 
Belgaum ... 


Poona 


Bombay 


| Wai (Satara). 


Dharwar ... ss 


Bombay 
Ahmednagar 


Poona a 


Kolhapur ... 


ied 


eee 
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Bombay 


Sholapur . 


.| Poona 


.| Do. 
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.| Parola (East Khan- 
desh), 


desh), 
‘ Belgaum ‘ist 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
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Weekly 


Weekly 
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Weekly 
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Fortnightly 
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| Brahman); 43. 


| Gurtiréo Raghavendra Mamdapur ; Hindu 


7 Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


..| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
| 


G. B, Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man); 44... | “il 


Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(V dina Bréhman); 38, 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 48. 


Gaurishankar Rampraséid ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brdhman) ; 48. 


Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brdhman) ; 20. 

Hari Dharmar4j Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 
81. 


Hari Bhikéji SAmant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
man); 49, 

Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Hindu 
46, | 


| 
.| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan' 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khéadilkar ; 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 


smith): 45. 


Brahman); 44. | 
Ramchandra Krishni Kdmat ; Hindu 
(Shenvi) ; 38. ) 
Ramchandri Vasudev Joshi; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. | 
| Vindyak Naénaébhéi Wagal: Hindu as 
| 


Kashinaéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu \Chitpawan) 
Brahman); 48. 


K. H. Mudvedkar; 
Brahman); 38. 


Hindu (Deshasth| 


40 


Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 


| nen Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdéhman) ; 53. 


Brahman) ; 47. 
Kashinath Bahirav 


Limaye ; 
(Konkanasth Bra4hman) 


| 

| 

| 

Hind! 

55. | 

Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré-! 
tha); 50, 


Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 54. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu’ (Konknasth 


Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Bréhman) ; 38, 


Pandharnnath Balkrishni Pathak; Hindu 


(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 380. 
Yadav Balkrishn&’ Bahdlkar; Hindu 
| (Deshastb Brahman) ; 45. 
 Jandérdan Narayan Kulkarni ; Hindu 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
Rémchandri Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré: 
tha) ; 26. | 
Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 32. 
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300 
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250 
156 
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800 
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1,000 


400 


3,000 


15,600 


50C 


500 


300 


300 


120 
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Name of Publication, | Where Published. _ Edition. ov Name, caste and age of Editor... 
114 | Mumbai Vritt ......| Bombay ...  .,..| Weekly ... ...; Keshav P, Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpé-} 1,000 : 
. wan Brdhman) ; 41. soe 
115 | Mumukshu ase ...| Poona abe ok Eee oe ...| Lakshman Ramchandréi Pangdrkar B.A. ;; 1,500 a 
) | a Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38.\ a 
. 116 | Nasik Vritt adi oo Nasik se we} Do. sae ans ayy, <n ge Kale ; Hindu (Konkamnas- 200 of 
th n) ; 81. | 
117 | Pandhari Mitr’ ... ...| Pandharpur (Shold-| Do. ies .i.| Govind Sakhar4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
pur). Brdhman) ; 46. 
118 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Do. + oe | N&rd&yan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brdhman) ; 48. 
119 | Prakdsh . joe ee se i ee ost ...| Ramchandré Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Bréhman) ; 35. 
120 | Saty&’ Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... oof D0, . ‘as ...| Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan) 1,300 
: Brahman) ; 26. 
121 | Shetkari ... ies ...| Ahmednagar a ae vila ...|Ganesh Krishni Chitale, B.A., LUL.B.; 450 i : 
| Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. i 
122 | Shivaji Vijayt _... ...| Sholapur ... sacl 0. san ...| Madval4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 300 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
123 | Shold4pur Samachar se] | ‘ee oe ie ise ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 53... 500 
| 
124 | Saydji Vijayi |... ...| Bombay... soot: Es pe ...| Damodar Sdavl4r4m Yande; Hindu} 5,000 
| (Maratha) ; 40. 
125 | Shri Shahu er | Satara  —... sa] DO. oe ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
Brahman) ; 30. 
126 | Shubh Suchak ... iol) ee cae ef Do. as ...| Dattatray’ Ramchandr&é Chitale; Hindu 200 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 
| 
127 | Sudharak ... ese ...| Poona ie sof Do. ee ..| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth} 1,000 
Brahmin) ; 43, 
128 | Sumant _... ine ...| Karad (Satara) ...{ Do. ve ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu 100 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. | 
129 | Vichéri ... ««. ~—«-| Kérwdr (Kénara) ...! Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;| 400 4 ee 
| Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 7 ee 
180 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... ---| Weekly... ..| Bhujang Tukaram Gaikwad; Hindu 400 a 
| (Maratha); 28; and H. N. Navalkar; i. 
Hindu (Prabhu) ; 45. 7. 
131 | Vinod si hon | Belgaum ... ..-| Fortnightly ...| Dattatray&’ Ramchandr&i Kulkarni ; Hind 300 it 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 3 A 
132 | Vishranti ... = -.. ...| Bombay... ---| Weekly... ...| Ramdas Parmdnandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28. 400 
133 | Vishvabandhu ... ad Kolhapur ... ssn) as ...| Balwant Krishna’ Pis4l ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 400 
29. 
134 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...| Bombay ... ...|Monthly ... ...) Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 700 
(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 
135 Vrittasdr... hi »-| Wai (Satara) ...| Weekly ...  ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Kon- 300 is 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. a 
136 | Vyapari .... ad .»»| Poona ‘a Oe tee mn ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 4 
| ; man); 55. 
{ J . 
' 137 | Warkari ..- ii .-- Pandharpur (Shold- Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- $00 
pur), th Brabman) ; 35. 
| PERSIAN. | 8 
128 | Eslah ae va ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Mohamed Reza Haji Ali; Persian Muham- 40 
| madan (Shiah) ; 35, 
SINDI. 
| 139 | A‘ftab-i-Sind ..._—...| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... __...| Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 6500 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 
) 149 | Khairkhah-i-Sind ... “ad Larkhana (Sind) ...| Do. i ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
(Khatri); 38. 
141 | Prabhat... ee -.-| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
' 142 | Sind Sudhér__—.... -«-{ Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 44, 75C . 
143 | Sind Kesari ia -»-| Shikarpur (Sind) ...| Do. — ... ...| Chel4raém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
43. , 
} 
144 | Zemindar Gazette ...| Mirpur Khas (Sind).| Do. «s+  «{ Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sadarangani ; 600 
| | ) : Hindu (Amil) ; 30. : } 
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eee at Dow. ust chine Dkemeed. Abaya Paral! wo 
See a aes ‘Deblavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 


me «»-| Bombay... ...| Weakly ... | Tukaéram Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu} 4,000 
‘ (Jain) ; 80. 


pe ose) aD oy ...| Fortnightly ...| Sital Prasad ; Digamber Jain ; 40 +s} 1,000 


vs aes] Abmedabad Sti... Weekly... __.../ VAdildl Motildl Shah ; Daea Shrimdli Jain ;| 1,100 


P. '’ Notes.--A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
; printed in italics. | : 


’ 


; B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the . 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. | 


- ©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
aad List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{] or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = @ in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


eure been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d N 


ay . D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnishéd by the 
ne | propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, = | : 
ANGLO-SINDHi. ) 
(| BhéiBand  ...._—«..| Hyderabad (Sind) | Weekly... ... ve < i 
No. 85, the Karndtak Vaibhav is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Bijapur. : 
No. 121, the Shetkars is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Nagar. i 
No. 147, the Sultdén-ul-Akhbér has ceased to exist owing to the inability of the publisher to furnish security for his other paper : | 
' the Punch Bahadur. : i 
No, 145, the Mufide Rozgar, the name of its editor is Haji Munshi Mahomed Hussain, Mahomedan (Sunni): 40; circula- 
tion 700. : 7 
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Politics and the Public Administration. AR SRONAR gate 
1. An Indian correspondent in london writes in the Indu 
| Prakdsh :—“ We Indians in England shall watch with 
ae interest the proceedings of the Delhi Durbar and the 
Pa: org Delhi Dur- spirit ace letter of the Proclamation. India is @ 
passing through the transition stage. The meetin ie) 
Indu Prakdsh (0), is of the Hast and the West has quite revolistieinlaed a 
the thoughts of the people, and this would be a fitting ‘ 
Maer | opportunity for the King-Emperor to proclaim in the oe 
préat Proclamation that India is to receive self-government. Are we not fit va 
for it? If the Canadians are fit—if the Australians are fit—if the Boers are 5 
fit—Indians are fitter still. Indians are the inhabitants of that grbat land 
which in the morning of the world held aloft the torch of civilisation, and 
gave to the nations of the Hast the faith and civilisation which sustain and 
console them. Shall we remain stationary ? Progress is the watch-word of 
civilisation, and the British King who is the King and Emperor of India will, 
f am confident, do justice to India’s aspirations.” 


Oct., Eng. cols. 


2. ‘' When all sorts of boons—both possible and impossible—are ex- 
pected in order to punctuate the unprecedented event 
of the King-Emperor’s visit to India; we consider none 
will be more weleomé or hailed with livelier feelings of 
joy and satisfaction than the one that recognised the 
status of an Indian as a citizen of the British Empire. 
At present it is a sad commentary on the existing state of things that the 
very country specially chosen by the Sovereign for the high honour of a visif 
should have its people treated more like pariahs than citizens under the same 
rule, the same sway, and flying the same flag. We make ourselves bold to say 
that as long as one part of the Empire denies to the other the commonest ‘and 
most elementary rights of citizenship the oft-repeated boast of ‘ equality 
under the British Crown irrespective of colour, creed or country’ degenerates 
into an idle and worthless shibboleth having neither meaning nor significance. 
Britain hardly even now realises the full volume of the resentment that is 
felt throughout this country at the brutal treatment meted out to her.sons 
and daughters by the proud, unpatriotic and purse-proud upstarts of the 
British Dominions beyond the sea.” 


J dm -e- Jamshed (27), 
28th Oct., Eng. cols. 


8, “An anonymous correspondent writes to the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar :— 
“YT learn from the printed reports of the Society, 


Protest against the hich styles itself the Zoroastrian Conference, that 


) l t Hi ° ; Cae 
a Aeiesty theKing- it has resolved to request Government to allow it to i 
Emperor voted by the last present an address of welcome to Their Imperial a 
Zoroastrian Conference. Majesties the Himperor and Empress of India. The 


_ Akhtbar-e-Soudadgar Society, as such, has indeed every right to do so. 
(17), 27th Oct, Eng. Ags; however, the name which it has assemed to 
cols; Sdény Vartamdn itself implies that it is a representation of the 
(34), 26th Oct. Zoroastrians as a community, it will be well to let 
Government and the public know that it does not represent the community, 
‘and that it has been expressly disowned by a very large majority of the 
community both in the city and in the mofussil.” [A similar letter appears 
in the Sdnj Vartamdn in which the anonymous writer suggests that His 
‘Excellency the Governor should refuse to convey the message of welcome.] 


*4, “Tt is a mistake to suppose that the violence of Italy in Tripoli 

has aroused the indignation only of Indian Muham- 

_ Alleged designs of madans, though naturally they have been forward 

European nations 00 in giving expression to their feeling against Ttaly’s 
Asiatic countries. . : ; : 

Indian Social Refor- %88tession. Few events in recent times have tended 

mer (5), 29th Oct. to lower the character of the comity of Europa 

a for moral principles in the eyes of Asia than this 

wanton act of Italian spoliation with the acquiescence, if not the connivanoe, 

of European and Christian nations. One cannot but contrast the peaceful 

way in which Portugal has been allowed to carry out her revolution with the 


ungenerous manner in which Russia and Austria and Italy have seen fit ta 


ae . 
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movement in As! | towards constitutional Government is 
aply ¢ ue 40. re. to create confusion from which & some = or: 
m “may be ‘gested for sberisetred t" 


Boon - tity es 2 commenting on the article entitled © Tava end India ” contribut-.. 

, ed by Mr. H, F.:Coleridge, I.C:8., to the Wednesday 

Guid i Retin = Dny dn Se — :—Though the 

Poesy mown ania British policy in India still, reflects the commercial 

“tol ng _ instincts which brought the East India Company 

nydn Prakdsh (88), to its shores, it must be admitted that British states-. 

moe F men are actuated by the noble motive of promoting. 

and protecting its interests and of educating the. 

Thdiana 80 that their political conscientiousness and self-respect may grow 

with their education. Tho educational and revenue policy of the British in 

India is free from the taint of selfishness that mars the Dutch administration 

in Java. There is much truth in Mr. Coleridge’s statement that the system 

of land tenures in India is greatly complicated and that the laws give rise to. 

litigation and contribute to the profits of the money-lender and the lawyer. 

The laws have been framed with a view to secure justice, but unfortunately 

they have made the administration of justice expensive and costly. It is 

gértainly possible to make the administration of justice prompt and less 

ie expensive and the administration more efficient than at present by empower- 

‘ee ing village panchdyats to decide land disputes and entrusting the internal 

1 administration of villages to them. 

i 6. The Dnydn Prakdsh writing at length on the memorandum published 

he by the Honourable Mr. Webb on the Indian currency 

Comments on the remarks:—It is a happy and curious coincidence 

Honourable Mr. Webb's that the Indian public and the European commercial 

Memorandum on Indian community of India with one voice condemn the 

eee fy. currenc li { G ee t but 

Dnydn Prakdsh (38), y poilcy 0 overnment. 6 canno U. 

19th and 27th Oct. express our surprise at the indifference and neglect 

a shown by the Indian Government to the recommend- 

ations of the Fowler Currency Committee specially with regard to the coining 

of gold sovereigns in India and we fully endorse the views “of the Honourable 

Mr. Webb. While we are for the establishment of a gold currency in this 

country we disapprove of the suggestion made by the Honourable Sir Vithal- 

oh das for the introduction of a new gold coin of the value of Rs. 10. The issue 

of such a coin will unnecessarily produce complications in Government 

accqunts. Ifthe sovereign be too costly a coin for use in India, half sovereigns 

may be coined in our mints. It is to be regretted that the Indian Govern- 

ment, in matters of currency, should be at the mercy of the Secretary of State 

who sacrifices the interests of India for the benefit of the commercial interests 

of England. The levy of excise duty on Indian cotton manufactures, the 

ee _ transfer of the major portion of the Gold Standard Reserve to England and 

a the investment of. it in promissory notes, as also the keeping of a portion of 

i the Indian currency notes guarantee fund in England for the benefit of 

ae BEinglish merchants, are conclusive proofs of the motives which guide the 

ae Secretary of State and his financial advisers in directing the currency policy 

i pf India. The Indian Government must have freedom to determine itg 

(i currency policy, but we have our doubts as to whether such freedom will be 

exercised to the good of India as long as Indian opinion is in the minority i in 
the Imperial Legislative Council. 


qe “The Indo-Mahammadans are getting wild ib seems and their 

ery Islamic zeal carries them to a state ofridicule. At 

__ Government will find a Muhammadan meeting in Lahore on Sunday last 
Hindus more reliable ong Mr. Zaffar Ali Khan, editor of the Zeminddr, a 
th aD elie sae s sister paper of our ‘local paper, the Al-Hag, who has 
religions fanaticism ‘been for several times reprimanded for his over- 
“ , me ate (16), 14th zealonusness in the ‘interests of his co-religionists, 
gs ut Oct. which he always carries too far, alluding to the 
Rene ES gl ~ -* ‘Purko-Jtalian War advised his co-religionists to 


eapeo fea ape hich wate a hae sa! hs they seny.be desitnped eel 
anil then.. ‘Soret Moloenestons ner ak their caps’ on‘ the table and’ 
speaker was about-to set fire to them whem the president who seeme' 
40 possess some sense of propriety intervened and stopped the proceedings. 
Those Anglo:Indians who in season and out-of ceason rightly or wrongly favour 
Muhammadans should learn a lesson from this that for the Muhammadans 
Islam is always the first. consideration, and therefore the British Government 
cannot so much rely on them as it can on the Hindus.” 


8. In taking a retrospect of the Hindu year that has just closed the 
Praja Bandhu refers with feelings of gratification to 
Reflections on the state the approaching Durbar’ at Delhi and proceeds :— 
Sane — the past Tord Hardinge’s Viceroyalty may, on the one hand, 
Praja Bondiu (82) be regarded as a gain to thé country, but, on the other 
99nd Oct. hand, the Prevention of'Seditious Meetings Act has 
been immortalised in his regime! The efforts of the 
Honourable members to control Government expenditure have gone in vain! 
Thus during the opening year of Lord Hardinge’s administration have happened 
events in which public opinion has hardly “been respected. ‘The success or 
failure of Lord Hardinge’s administration does not depend upon the events of 
the year under review, ‘but the latter do make us pessimistic about its future 
success. As regards education, before any final solution could be reached in the 
matter of free compulsory education the Bombay Government have made 
secondary education more costly. Despite the fact that the struggle in South 


Africa has been brought to a somewhat satisfactory close, the hardships of the. 


Indians have notended. [Here the paper takesa rapid survey of Parliamentary 
affairs in England and then, adverting to the Italo-‘Turkish conflict, remarks:—] 
The fire of war has been smouldering with increasing intensity, and thoughtful 
politicians believe a conflict between Muhammadan and Christian states to be 
probable. ‘Thus during the whole year India has not made any advance 
towards political regeneration ; nay, several events have happened which may 
be regarded to be of a retrogressive character. In the matter of industrial 
and economic progress the past year has been a disappointing one and 
the country has gone down a step from the place where it was at the 
close sof the past year. What about Ahmedabad now? ‘The Municipal 
administration, far from being popular, has been causing dissatisfaction. 
Taxes are increasing, stringency is also on the increase, the water tax is 
about to be enhanced, adequate attention is not being paid to complaints, 
and the strike of scavengers and the want of water could hardly be omitted 
from a review of the past year. ‘Trade is declining, and there is no improve- 
ment in the condition of the mills. If the whole of India has receded a 
step, how can Ahmedabad advance! 


9. The Gujarat, in hailing the advent of the Hindu New Year, offers 
fervent prayers to the Almighty to shower His choicest 
blessings upon its readers and well-wishers, and the 
| rulers and the ruled, and wishes that the Indian 
nation may prosper during the ensuing year. It views with hopefulness the 
holding of the forthcoming Durbar at Delhi and proceeds :—Nince the corona- 
tion of Emperor Shah Jahan no king has been crowned Emperor of all India. 
The ceremony of the coronation of ‘Shivaji was performed at Sinhgadh, but 
it was one-sided. ‘The coronation of King George as Ewperecr is an unique 
and unprecedented occasion for the people of India. ‘'his we consider as a 
happy augury for the good fortune of India and for her recognition as an 
important part of the British Empire. This auspicious occasion will be 
magnificently celebrated with rejoicings. When King George assumes the 
crown of India that noble sovereign will no doubt conter such a boon on the 
people of Iadia in commemoration of the occasion that they will sing his 
praises for all time to come. Wehope that this new occasion may pass off 
in full joy and gladness, and may ‘lime help us in the realisation of our hope! 


The Hindu New Year. 
Gujarati (23), 22nd Oct. 


Further, we are confident that the King-Emperor will leave these shores. 
éonvinced that his Indian subjects are fully devoted to him. It lies with us. 


to make the best use. of this hopeful occasion. The advent of the King: 
con 1490—~4 


Po Spi portunity, . 4; Wet eto 
ip away y ing’ pultect! devotion, “We. 
should ‘express our loya ty in a aude ss nib ves “We are précluded. from asking | 
for any ‘t pega ‘ m “the King-Emperor. Bo it so. But His Majesty isa 
person of a wonderfully keen intellect; he regards the people of India 
th feel np of affection.” ‘Tt is our duty to give vent to ourloyalty. It is the 
eet an ee a x ty of: the people to ask; that of the king to give. Whatever is given to 
them can never -cowe up. to their demands. Hence it is our special prayer that 
gare should be taken not to. allow this unique opportunity to be wasted. 


40. That the idea of a anived nationality should take root in this 
koe | country is an utter impossibility. Weare so much 
i “The idea of united caste-ridden that anyone trying to unite any of the 
eee nationality impossible in gyb-castes only is subjected to ridicule by even the 
this country owing ¥ . well educated.. Not that they are not conscious of 
meee preyamices’ OF the th injustice of their attitude, but their minds are so 


Ag Sa Jagad Vritt (105), 2 dominated by the hereditary caste prejudice that 
Re Oct. it renders them blind to everything else. ‘There 


has recently sprung up in this country what is called 
the Nationalist party, which is solely actuated by the wicked motive of bring- 
ing the British Government into contempt by raking up its real and imagi- 
nary defects. It has become customary to style the ‘leaders of such people as 
“patriots ’, but they, instead of doing any service to the country, only create 
18. | unrest among the people, and bring about misunderstandings between the 
i rulersand the ruled. It is, noreover, their avowed object to revive the ancient 
= supremacy of a particular caste and to keep others in subjection as in the olden 
times. Such people, therefore, deserve to be styled enemies of the country 
: | rather than patriots. None of these ‘ Nationalists ’ and pseudo-patriots have 
| as yet taken up the task of raising their depressed fellow-countrymen, 
and there is not the least possibility of any of them taking up this cause 
_ hereafter. On the contrary, they would rather put obstructions in the path of 

those who have taken up that good cause. 
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11. In one of their articles on trave] in Assam ‘“‘I'wo Parsi Ladies ”’ 
| write in the Criental Review:—"“ The expedition 
a Comments on the Abor agoainst the offending hill tribes is not inerely a 
| expedition. punitive one, though ostensibly so. Certain 
Oriental Review (10), 

“ae 96th Oct. geographical problems, no doubt vastly pertinent to 
—_ the progress of the world, have been to the fore calling 
ie for solution........ Thus this year's little war beyond the Indian frontiers gives 
7 the pretext for killing two birds at one stone in the interests of course of 
aaa general humanity and to the greater glory of the British name. The opportu- 
“ eh. nity created by the presumption and rashness of the ill-fated Mr. Williamson 
dt whoso loss cannot be too deeply deplored and by the daring if just enough 
opposition of the Kebong Abors is too good and opportune to be gainsaid or 
let slip. ‘the Abors are no doubt barbarous and truculent, but all that they 
ail want is simply to be left alone and their poor wild country and their jungle 
borders to remain inviolate. Since 1862 they have kept the peace and have 
a given no trouble nor cause for complaint. Unprovoked, it is safe to suppose, 
ai| there would have been no attack on Mr. Williamson and his party and the 
ie peace of the borders would never have, been broken. ‘The case in favour of the 
ai Abors is. put in a nutshell in a few unmistakeable lines in the pathetic and 
Ae perfectly authentic letter from Katoki, the interpreter attached to the party ; 
he wrote: ‘ Have arrived at Panjighat. Here Kebong Abors forbid going 
further. Sahib. insists. on going into the village. My impression is we shall 
never return.’ And they did not return ! The sad result of this bungling: is 

- that a. cogabtevable and costly expedition, euphemistically called punitive, 
will soon be on the move against ‘the *truculent’ Abors and invade their 
territory at the certain cost, as one can foresee, of great misery, much blood¢ 
shed and sad devastation | and sadder fatalities, in order that the death of a 
‘British, officer brought on by his own tactlessness and defiance of: all- right 
_ @end PeCopnised usage be - avenged, British prestige vindicated, the confines: of 
_ the Britieh: ‘Empire extended a few miles: farther: and all’ humanity. benefited 
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<—Indu Prakash (40), 


. i: dine more ‘getapsobioed data and ahicaveriie:: ‘nda: aan ie. ae of it! 
But'so it was since the-world, began:and isiand will’ be; the gods will side 
with the big battalions. and the weaker must go to. the. wall. ef 


12. “Mars in his fiery chariot appears for the moment to be driviced 


“{mpetuously ‘all the affairs of humanity and great 
States and statesmen are fast coming within the 
zone of .his direinroad. The Government of India 
could not, it would seem, altogether escape the mighty. 
influence | of the God of War. The expedition 
launched by them against certain hill tribes known as the Abors living outside 
the British frontier will shortly reach its destination........... There is indeed 
a faint possibility of complications arising out of the fact that some of the 
people of those regions are within the sphere of influence of the Celestial 
empire of Chiaa, But Chinais in the throes of a direful republican revolt 
and has little time to. look to comparatively less important matters. The 
possibility of complications may, therefore, be safely set aside at present as a 
most improbable contingency........... The most interesting feature of this 
punitive expedition lies not in the impending triumph of the expedition which 
is assured, but in the moral and practival aspect of it. In this connection 


28th Oct., Eng. cols. 


Mr. Frederic Mackarness in his letter to the Westminister Gazette raises _ 


a few very interesting and momentous questions........... They are important 
points no doubt and we think it will be most opportune if the Government of 
India publish authoritative information on these points. Military expenditure 
has gone beyond all reasonable limits and is corroding the vitals of an 
already impoverished country. Heavy administrative expenditure and loss of 
Opium revenue form equally important factors in the financial situation of the 
country. Add to this the serious famine which is threatening many parts of the 
country. Under these circumstances, a war or a punitive expedition can only 
be justified if it becomes a vital necessity........... These expeditions are bound 
to impose a severe strain on the already overstrained financial strength of the 
country. We do not know if the spirit of territorial aggrandizement has 
anything to do with the Abor expedition; but true itis that it will mean a 
very considerable addition to the intolerable military expenditure which India 
is groaning under. We have no desire to minimise the atrocious nature of 
the murder of British officers by the Abors; but it has yet to be proved that 
all means to get reparation for these brutal acts had failed before the 
expedition against those people was launched.” 


13. ‘The ways of certain Europeans in India like those of the Heathen 
Chinee seem to be ‘ peculiar.”” The Prakdsh reports 
Europeans alleged to case in which a respectable Hindu youth of Pesha- 

pag _ sl aga mania war city was given three or four blows by a European 
pas at eset ‘ for not ‘salaaming the Sahib, and was also abused. 
Bhai Band (47a), 1Ath 
ee If this be not ‘a Salaam mania possessed in the 
Oct., Eng. cols. 


brain,’ we do not know what that expression means.’ 


14. The Hindi Jain reports that one Corporal Cockle has been arrested 

for causing the death of alabourer whom he pushed 

Comments on the alle- into a ditch, and that the Corporal is said to have 
gation against a British (one this unintentionally and in joke. [The Arya 


soldier of having caused ee " | noes Wena 4 
hx diath ah on tod Prakdsh reproduces this paragraph in its Gujarati 


Hindi Jain (58), 12th columns and adds :—‘** What would have happened if : 


Oct.; Arya Prakdsh (19), this kind of joke had been played on some white 


15th Oct. — man?” The Arya Prakdsh passes this. comment off : 


as the Hindi Jain’s.| 


10. An anonymous correspondent from Hyderabad (Sind writes to the ae = 
Sind Journal:—‘ Will no one‘remind some of the 


Alleged rudeness of Kuropeans here that public roads are not private 
Europeans in Hyderabad compounds where they can insult trespassers. with 
(Sind), while driving ‘dmpunity?’ But ifany of them is determined to 


oat Indian. pedes- vent his spleen upon strangers on public roads, it 


Sind Journal (15), 9th may at least be expected that he will do so ina 
Oct. : . .1 straightforward manner’ and face to...face.to the 


i 


oo +s  objeet of his gratuitous insult; whem psrchance ‘he 
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faster. It cannot but ba a great pity that those in authority take but scant 
notice of such exhibitions: of ‘ Europeanism’ on public roads and in railway 
compartments. One such instance agitates the mind more than half a: doen’ 
ée6hes. from the platform, and one such bully is sufficient to lower British 


_ honour and prestige. ‘Officers like Sir John Malcolm are rare in the service 
‘¥o-day, ‘but it may not be inappropriate to refer to the notes of instructions. 


which he issued to the assistants and officers. acting under him. ‘The first 
and one of the most important point’ said he ‘is the manner of Europeans 
towards the natives. It: would be quite out of place to speak of the necessity 
of kindness, and an absence of all violence. This snust be a matter of course 


with those to. whom this is addressed; there is inuch more required from 


them than. that conciliation which is duty, but which when it appears‘as such, 
loses half its effect. I am quite satisfied in my own mind, that if there is one 
cause more than another that will impede our progress to the general improve- 
ment of India, it is a belief formed by its population from the manner of their 
English swperiors that they are viewed by them as an inferior and degraded 


race!’ The Italics in the above are mine. We do not want the Kuropeans 


to join with us in field sports or an unceremonious interchange of visits or 
else to seek the society of tne most learned’, as recorsmended to them by the 
General, if they so desire it. But is it too much to expect that they will mend 
their manners to greater courtesy and file their tongues to more smoothness 
while addressing strangers on public roads? If indsed it be, one cannot but 


exclaim,‘ From what great height fall’n !’” 


16. “The ‘urko-Italian struggle is dragging its weary length and the 
Italian expectations and Huropean anticipations 
that owing to the mastery over the seas of Italy, the 

ants mare? ar Hg conquest of ‘Tripohi would be child’s play sa both 
On being falsified. The Arabs in Tripoli are heroically 
helping the Turkish garrison, the bait of self-rovern- 
ment held forth by Italy notwithstanding, and a prolonged guerilla warfare 
seems to have begun right earnestly. We gather from Mr. Asquith’s statement 
in Parliament that England has not been quite unconcerned and Austria hag 
begun to think of moving for friendly mediation. But Austria ;wants Turkey 
to give up Tripoli, which would seem to be animpossibility without. compensa- 
tion. Meanwhile it is sad to note that Italy is recklessly introducing the 


The Italo-Turkish War. 


element of -bitterness in the struggle by denying the rights of war to the 


non-uniformed Arabs—by shooting them down when captured and by threa- 
taning to kill all who are found with arms. Severity towards civilian fighters 
may be a right thing in civilised countries, but in places like Tripoli, the 
people fighting for their Government against a piratical invader who has yet to 
establish his sway, can never be legitimately regarded as civilians fighting an 


‘unauthorised fight and therefore fit to be shot down like dogs with martial- 


law barbarity. The result can only be to embitter and prolong the struggle 
and inflame the feeling of the entire Moslem world—perhaps not only against 
Italy but the entire Western Christian world. That this feeling of resent- 
ment should be shared by Indian Moslems is but natural.......... They are 
also passing resolutions requesting the British Government and sometimes 
the King-Emperor to mediate actively and save the Caliph’s empire from 
being still further dismembered. England would do it willingly, we know, if 
she could. But there has been a long-standing friendship between England 
and iItaly and British statesmen may well be doubting if in view of the 
declaration of neutrality by Britain, these appeals of Indian Moslems are not 
inconvenient. The appeals to the King-Emperor must be specially embar- 
rassing........... We hope that the organisers of the Moslem League 
demonstrations in favour of Turkey will not imitate the example of their 
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London Branch, that seems to be so intensely imbued with” the spirit 
of flinging’ stones at the Indian popular party as'not-to miss plying that’ ~ 


tradé ve in such a non-Indian question as the Turko-Italian War...:...:.. 
That the ‘malign influences seeking to undermine the Government’ 
mentioned in the representation of the London Branch of the League 
refer to Congress politicians and not merely to ultra-extremists.of absolute 
swardj school and anarchists, is clear. The plain meaning is that if the 
Islam world of India comes to think that the Christian nations—of courre 
England included—views with complacency the dismemberment of the Islamic 
countries, then it may join the other Indian seditionists, whoever they may 


be. One question we may well ask the makers of this naive declaration to ~ 


plainly answer. Is the loyalty of the Indian Moslem world to the British 
Government a firmly based feeling, as has been represented, or is it merely 
contingent on England making it a cardinal principle of her foreign policy 
even not to view with complacency the dismemberment of. Turkey and 
Persia? ‘To say that the latter is the fact would be, we venture to think, 
a sluron the Indian Moslems. A greater slur it is to gravely declare that 
under certain circumstances unconnected with Indian or their own communal 
or personal interests, they will fall a prey to the seductions of non-Moslem 
Indian seditionists. ‘hat slurs of this kind should have been cast on Indian 
Moslems by the London Branch of the Moslem League cannot but be an 
irony to be deeply regreited.” [The paper makes similar remarks in its 
vernacular columns in its next issue.| 


*17. “The Mail papers have brought to hand the full text of the Ulti- 
'matum given by Italy to Turkey, allowing 24 hours’ 
Mahrdtta (9), 29th Oct. ting ray the latter’s reply. ‘Tne Ultimates is an 
amazing document both for the effrontery with which the Italian case is 
stated as well as for the stupendous magnanimity with which the furtherance 
of Italian interests in Tripoli is said to be a necessity for the march of ‘ civili- 
gation’ in those regions.......... The Italian Ultimatum declared that, out of 
fear and anxiety for the safety of their lives, even foreigners had begun to flee 
from Tripoli. This, of course, is a tissue of falsehoods. It was not out of 
fear owing to the alleged dangerous situation created by Turkey's misconduct 
in Tripoli, but owing to a prescience of war, a fore-knowledge of Italy’s 
intentions wich were sure to bring about war, that foreign settlers in Tripoli 
began to move away. Rumours of Italian intentions were in the air in 
Constantinople and even in Tripoli, months before the Ultimatum, Minis- 
terial declarations in Italy had foreshadowed that something was brewing in the 
Italian Cabinet. Some weeks before the Ultimatum, a Deputy of the Italian 
Parliament published in a well-known Austrian paper, a signed article in 
which he openly declared what Italy was about to do and how far she had 
progressed in the business of sounding the powers beforehand. It was even 
stated in the Press that Austria was the only power that had withheld consent 
from the intentions of Italy. ‘The 'urkish Press published news of Italian 
intentions, which was strongly contradicted in official quarters in Italy—this, 
however, being only a diplomatic tactic. ‘l'he probability of an Italian 
invasion was a matter of a common knowledge in Tripoli, and it was this fact 
that caused foreign settlers to move away from Tripoli. And yet Italy claims 
that it was ‘lurkey’s allezed misconduct that proved the immediate danger- 
signal for these foreign settlers! But if the Ultimatum is amazing, still more 
amazing is the attitude of the Kuropean powers towards this conflict between 
Italy and Turkey. ‘lhe integrity of the Ottoman Empire and the regulation 
and arrangement of the Mediterranean are matters settled by several treaties, 
to which among others Britain, Turkey and Italy are signatories. The 
treaties of Paris in 1856, of London in 1871, and of Berlin in 1878 form the 
three wost important arrangements securing these objects. ‘These agreements 
are still binding. In the affair of Austria over Bosnia, Sir Edward Grey 
insisted on the observance of these treaties and demanded that the signatories 
should concede to their modifications needed for settling Austria’s claims over 
portions of Turkey’s dominions, And yet in the present Turko-Italian war 
the powers are mute as to the binding force of these treaties! It has been 
claimed that Great Britain has always ‘made it a principle of her foreign 
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shall ‘a violated aitieit the eonsent of all the 
them and.that.the integrity of the Ottoman Empire is, European 
with which:no one Sete | is. qualified to deal single-handed. ’ “Tt was in 
tion of this: fact that the oldest of Ottoman Ministers, Kiamil Pasha, . 
paid, 40 an. | wer.of the Daily. Chronicle, that ‘we relied on treaty 
a liances.and.understandings, we kept our door wide open and hoped to live 
‘insecurity. | Then Italy pounced upon us without warning and with extra- 
- ordinary brutality, We at once appealed to Great Britain whom we look up 
_ Unfortunately England was too judicious and advised us to appeal to 
y. We did so.and the reply we received was that it was too late, and 
now..we. are .at,war withItaly.’ Later on Britain proclaimed neutrality. 
~ Yet the old good relations between Turkey and Britain have not wiped away 
from the Muhammadans every ray of hope that Britain will not look in-cold 
| ominous indifference and isolation on this unwarranted spoliation of Turkey 
es _ by Italy and that she will use. her influence to enforce the claims of justice in 
ar the present war.”’ 


48. One I. B. Bhaldar writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh :—I would strongly 

urge the Indian Muhammadans to keep their heads 

Dnydn Prakésh (38), cool under the excitement of the Turko-Italian war 

28th Oct. and not to allow their protest against the action of 

Italy to degenerate into an anti-Christian crusade. 

Our veneration for the Sultan of Turkey should in no wise detract from our 

loyalty to His Majesty the King-Emperor. Letusrely on the good sense of 
the Christian nations of Kurope and pray for the re-establishment of peace. 
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£9. Discussing the Turko-Italian war, the Political Bhomiyo writes :— 
We trust and hope that the Muhammadans of 
India will, with all due loyalty, earnestly petition 
auth Oat Bhomiyo (73), the British Government and continue to do so to 
Ve the last, that they should now fully carry out their 

ee past promiees and justify their title of ‘ Defender of 
a) the Faith’ and ‘the world’s Peace-makers’. ‘This will be conducive to the 
Emperor’s own interests. No Muhammadan should fail to bring all possible 
pressure to bear in this direction. By continuing our present methods and by 
\y 4 petitioning more pressingly, our Government will surely be influenced into 
tia trying its best to earn our blessings by using its god-like powers. 


20. We notice a great inequality in the treatment of public servants 
ay in Goa, and the inequality is so marked that one 
Complaint about the un- class may well be said to be the children and the 
ie equal treatment accorded other the step-children. We will on this occasion 
a to public servants in eal only with the civil employees, since the military 
ie Portuguese India under 
a hh are at all times and under any form of Government 
ab the Republican Govern- | 
aa ment. treated with every consideration and allowed every 
is O Anglo-Lusitano (44), kind of privilege. We had _ hoped that this 


ie 21st Oct. differential treatment would have disappeared as 
_ soon as the Republic, whose motto is equality, was 
a established in Portugal and the Colonies. But before long our minds were 


disabused. After the first out-burst of enthusiasm coupled with mellifluent 
words, everything has relapsed into the former state. When the monarchy 
existed the prominent Repuhlicans and those whe in Parliament condemned 
Hi the extravagant administration made great promises in their programme, 
a and, we believe, with sincerity ; but they could not fulfil their promises for 
; the same reason that the monarchy could not do so. Goa, essentially a poor 
country of small resources and less wants, does not require employees paid 
according to the British scale and much less is there need for employees who 
are merely ornamental. Some 10 years back the Director of Public Works 
received a salary of Rs. 300 a month and a Sub-Chief HNngineer Rs. 200. 
Now the former receives Rs. 1,C00 and the latter 500, besides there being an 
Engineer of Mines on !.s. 600 ‘and a Superintendent. of Surveys on Rs. 400 or 
ny All this we believed the Republic would have rectified, and that seemed 
the tendency i in the beginning ; but all its good intentions have vanished, 
its ehorgies have disappeared, and its. plans have been transformed into 
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castles of cards. Supposing even that the Government of the’ Republic were 
reluctant to reduce tho salaries although convinced of their being excessive, 
there cannot be any reason for not raising the salaries of the unfavoured and 
those who really bear the heat and burden of the day and who have been 
anxiously looking forward to some increase in their emoluments. ‘Look at 
the ill paid health officers, the still worse paid teachers in primary schools, 
the Customs Officers, the patient employees of the Secretariat; all of whom 
after a hard day’s work ponder over the difficult problem of life, how to 
procure the means for the maintenance and education of their children in a 
manner befitting their position. : 


21. The Council Regulations deprived the Morleyan Reforms of all their 
grace and this fact was very soon brought to the 
The proposed amend- notice of the India Government who set about 
ae of the Council Regu- amending them. The semi-official information that 
. Tdi Prakdsh (40), 21st 228 leaked out from Simla, however, goes to falsify 
Oct Pe the expectations of the general public as regards the 
amendment of the Council Regulations which, it is 
said, have undergone very little change for the better. When Lord Hardinge 
expressed his disapproval of the principle of communal representation, it was 
hoped that he would soon exert his influence to remove the injustice under 
which the Hindus were labouring by the undue importance given to Muham- 
madans in the regulations on racial considerations. But the announcement 
made by the Honourable Mr. Jenkins that the special electorates for the 
Muhammadans will not be abolished as long as they themselves do not 
recognise the need of such abolition meant a death-blow to our hopes. We 
hope, however, that when the Council Regulations are again revised next 
time the special electorates will be withdrawn from the Muhammadans and the 
educated classes who are the true exponents of the hopes and aspirations of 
the people will be given adequate representation on the Councils. 


22. Discussing the severity of the restrictions imposed upon the Indian 
| Bie settlers in Canada in contrast to the rights and 
Grievances of Indian privileges accorded to the emigrants from China and - 
eettlers in Canada. Japan, the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—The unjust 
Jam-e-Jamshed (20, ae ) 
ot tak restrictions imposed upon the Indians in Canada are 
| greatly to be deplored. ‘he immigrants are mostly 
Sikhs mumbering about 5,000 and residing in Vancouver and Victoria. They 
have been passing their time peacefully and have caused no trouble to the 
authorities. Yet they do not enjoy privileges similar to those enjoyed by the 
Chinese or the Japanese. ‘The latter are entitled to own property, to vote at 
elections, to live with their wives and children in Canada or even to marry a 
white woman. The Chinese also can enjoy similar rights on payment of a tax 
of 500 dollars on their landing in Canada. Now look at the condition of the 
Indians. The Sikhs marry only one wife and yet she is strictly prohibited 
from living with her husband. The Sikhs cannot take their wives and 
daughters with them to Canada in face of the severe restrictions. What is 
one to think of this injustice done to British subjects in another part of 
the British Empire ? What is one to say of the denial to British subjects of 
the very rights and privileges enjoyed by foreign peoples like the Chinese and 
Japanese? ‘Thatin spite of this open injustice British Ministers should ex- 
press their inability and helplessness to remove it is a wonder of the twentieth 
century. [The paper concludes with a fervent appeal to the Indian community 
to take up the question of the disabilities of the Indians in Canada and carry 
on a dogged and persistent agitation with a view to their removal.| 


25. In commenting on the proceedings of the recent Collector’s durbar 
held at Dhulia, the Dnydn Prakdsh remarks :— 
, A question was asked at the durbar regarding the 

Ses sint Rape Pe average monthly income of the guardians of students 
nad Prukdeh "(38) attending the Dhulia High School, but the Collector - 
18th hat ’ refused to supply the information. When private 
: schools in Poona have supplied such information, 
there is no reason why Government schools should not do it. If such in’orm- 
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in, rates of fees. In connection with the question of 
ps the. Collector Mr. Bonianji told his audience that Governu- 


: ~ along io not want the Abkari revenue to increase and brought forth the argu- 
ment about the illicit distillation of: liquor if the: liquor-shops were closed. 


But we ask is not the same argument applicable to gambling, and yet why 
does Government prohibit gambling by law? Let Government be guided by 
the. advice of the Abkari committees in the matter of closing shops and the 
drink vice will be brought under control. Let them follow in the footsteps 


_ of the Chinese Government in their crusade against opium, The way in 


which Mr. Bomanji has been answering the questions put to him at his durbars 
during the last two years clearly shows how very unxious he is to do all he 
can to help the rayats. We would repeat here the suggestion made formerly 
by us that arrangements should be made to publish the proceedings of these 
durbars in the vernacular in the Government Gazette. They would doubt- 
less prove useful and instructive to the public. 


*24. “The post of Sheriff of Bombay will shortly fall vacant, and it is 

no idle curiosity which prompts the question who will 

_ Recommendation that bethe new Sheriff,........ The responsibilities of the 
Mr. Broacha may be re- post would be enhanced manifold during the Royal 


Ae ohn Sheriff of visit and the person selected should be really worthy 
"Rast Goftdr (38), 29th of the honour and capable of rising to the great 
Oct., Eng. cols. occasion when it comes. Vacancies for the post will 


be subject in future to the rule, which is of recent 
origin, whereby appointments are meant to be made out of the four different 
communities of Bombay in rotation. If any occasion is ever likely to occur 
demanding a departure from this rule, it will certainly appear with the new 
official year of shrievalty which will open shortly..,...,... ‘The best man in 
the highest place’ should on such occasions be the motto ruling supreme over 
all other petty considerations. And it isin pursuance of this principle that 
we endorse the suggestion made by a correspondent of the Bombay Gazette 
who echoes public sentiment when he proposes the name of Mr. Shapurji 
Broacha as our new Sheriff........... Mr. Broacha’s claim can be second to 
that of no other citizen. But besides being a commercial magnet and a great 
financier, Mr, Broacha has built his reputation upon other solid grounds. As 
a philanthropist his name is a household word and he is esteemed and respected 
alike by all communities in Bombay, His re-appointment would, therefore, be 
warmly appreciated, and we wish to see him reinstated in the Sheriff's chair 
for another year.” 


25. “On referring to the pages of the Official Gazette, one is struck by 

the constant transfers of Engineers from one District 

Alleged evils of t270 to another. Apparently nothing of advantage seems 
frequent transfers of to underlie this policy of constant transfers. In 


Executive Engineers in yr opinion the Government is taking a fallacious 
charge of districts. 


step by transferring an Hngineer every now and 
er prem ey oe then from one place to the other, for how can an 
ge Engineer do his work without being misled by his 
subordinates, whose cats-paw he surely will be, until he acquaints himself 
with and studies the whole District. His helplessness and ignorance of the 
District will give a prominence to the subordinates who will only be the 


means of torture to the poor people. Will the Government kindly take notice 
of this ?”’ 


26. Commenting on the Bombay Presidency Land Revenue Adminis- 
tration Report for 1909-10, the Bombay Samdchar 

Appeal to Government. writes :—It is to ba regretted that Government, at 
i ty 8 the conclusion: of the Report, declare that they 
from the see chitanists. “ consider it necessary to take stricter measures for 
Bomlay Samachar (69), the recovery of the takdvi in Sind.’ We are aware 
ag Oct. ..... that the Indian rayat is, by reason of his poverty, 
“ unable to undertake the sinking of wells and such other 


ordinary improvements except with the help of takdv1. At the same time, it is 
equally well known that in spite of his poverty, he-generally returns these 
loans. In view of these facts, we appeal to Government to investigate into 
the causes of the failure of the Sind rayat to repay the takdvi advances. And 
ifas.a result of their investigation if appears that they are not acting 
dishonestly it would not be improper to deal leniently with them. Moreover, 
this year’s monsoon has been unfavourable in Gujardt, Kathidwdr and some 
parts of the Punjab and af the subordinate officials, misreading the object of 
this part of the Government Resolution, act rigorously in collecting the 
revenue, the rayat will be in a sorry plight. It will be better, therefore, 
if the rayat is treated more leniently in these hard times. 


27. The Jdm-e-Jamshed + eo that, despite the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner, N. D.,in favour of continuing the old practice 
- bones ge ag de of acknowledging payments of land revenue in the 
ed in khdta books as was 'eSpective khdta books of the agriculturists, the new 
done previous to the System of passing receipts for the same on slips of 
introduction of the new paper should be continued. It considers the old 
system of passing loose practice more acceptable and convenient to the 
receipts. | ) ryots; and remarks that if it had been allowéd to 
Jém-e-Jamshed (27), be continued at least in the Northern Division, the 
26th Oct.; Deshi Mitra Wi Eas ; ne ae 
pr working of the new system in the other divisions 
(22), 26th Oct. 
would have shown which of the two was generally 
preferable. [The Deshi Mitra also writes in a similar strain.| 


28. ‘One of the Muhammadan subordinate officials in Sind has invited 
official attention to the disputes and difficulties that 

_ Proposals for the official arise, and to the large amount of unnecessary work 
registration of Muham- that is in consequence thrown upon the courts, by 
madan marriages and for the difficulties which exist in proving Moslem 


checking wife desertion ; £ 
by at be in civil M™&rTlages. He points cut that, owing to the fact 


employ. that Mussalman marriages are not officially register- 
Sind Gazette (14), 18th ed and that a husband can divorce his wife at will, 
Oct. the quarrels as to who is a woman’s rightful husband 
eee are endless and the difficulty of proving whether a 


marriage has really taken place or not previous to an alleged divorce is very 
great. He, therefore, suggests that every Mullah who is empowered to 
solemnize a marriage should be licensed, and that he should be required to 
keep a register of the wedding ceremonies he performs. ‘The proposal, as it 
stands, is inadequate, since it affords no check on the powers of the Mullah 
and would open the door to bribery and extortion. But it contains the germ 
of an idea which, if slightly elaborated, seems to offer a remedy for the 
present unsatisfactory position as regards proof of marriage. We would 
suggest that the idea of licensing the Mullah should be adopted and that each 
Mullah so licensed should be required to keep a Munshi on, say, Rs: 15 a 
month, whose duty it should be to keep a register of all marriages performed 
by the Mullah and to issue a certificate to each of the two contracting parties. 
Each Munshi would be further required to send in daily, or at least weekly, 
returns of the marriages registefed by him to the District Magistrate, , 
system which would place an effective check on any attempts at falsification 
of the register. If at any time certificates, issued by the Munshi, were 
brought into court and no record of the marriage were to be found in the 
District Magistrate’s returns, the Munshi could be severely déalt with and 
if the panalty for false returns were sufficiently heavy, it would not be worth 
while to tamper with them. Moreover, it is unlikely that any inducement 
would be offered for crooked conduct within a week of a marriagé...:..;.., 
The suggestion is worthy of consideration and should certainly not be con- 
demned off-hand. The lessening of the work of the lower courts is not the 
least of the benefits that the scheme might bring about if properly worked. 
There is another evil connected with a certain class of marriages contracted 
in India for which it is much more difficult to find a remedy. This is the 
frequency of cases of wife desertion by ex-soldiers who are employed on 
con 1490—6 | | 
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@ i Chpacitiesin this country after the end of their 
ROMO Te the emmy... sane ertion. usually takes place when the man has been 
da ohwalbemploy } pa es . is yew p and a pe sche amount of provident fund is due to 
y behind Sate ampeovided for, and sends in his 
» fo: him of the provident fund from home. As 
2 a8 ; =, the Igen cannot be touched.. His deserted wife is left 
1a no. money to emplay a pleader even in this country, much 
) to 2. of. hunting out the man at home. The evidence 
possesses OF caeece etc., is. out here, and there is practically no 
‘machinery by which he can be brought back to ‘this country. Such cases 
occur all.over India and are tending to increase with the increase in openings 
- for 6x-soldiers of good character. Most of the proposals for legislative action 
which might: naturally suggest themselves are open to serious objection, but 
some‘ attempt ought to be made to devise a remedy. Perhaps a beginning 
‘might be: made by some addition to the rules in force on the railways, who 
are the largest employers of ex-soldiers, by which either a portion of the 
4 provident: fund should go to the wife or payment should be withheld until 
a the Railway authorities were satisfied that the wife had left India with 
| her husband. It is a blot on our administration that there should be women 
aud children in this: country, dependent on public charity who have been 
left destitute: by their European natural protectors.” 


29. Commenting on the decision of the Bombay High Court in the 
aa | matter of Mr. R. B. Soonawala, Bar.-at- Law, the 
Fe age — eo Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :— The charee against the 
Order of the Dombay respondent was undoubtedly sexious, and his expla- 
High Courtdmbarring Mr. nation wag notat all satisfactory. Yet we should. say 


i gan wevien that if the Judges had shown some mercy in 


Jdém-e-Jamshed (27), inflicting punishment upon him their decision would 
25th Oct. have been more welcome. Complaints against the 
| members of the Bar in the mofussil have often 
reached our ears and we’ cannot deny the necessity of putting astop. to 
this unprofessional conduct with a firm hand. The Judges may be justified 
in arriving at the decision they have, but the tempering of British 
justice with mercy in this case would not have gone in vain. It ig 
but natural that public sympathy should go out to the respondent in 
that he has been disbarred for life. If instead, he had baen suspended 
from practising as a barrister for a period of five years the ends of justice 
would have been served and an example would have been set to the 
mofussil lawyers, The other fact that draws our attention is: the Court’s 
attitude in considering the respondent guilty before his case had been adjudi- 
cated upon. Before the respondent entered upon his defence he. was asked 
to take offhis Barrister’s robe. ‘This was rather a hasty step. Wedo not ~ 
to minimise the gravity of the offence laid at the door of the respondent ; 
-Hhave nothing to say in his defence; but the object of our writing is to ed 
the attention of the authorities to the fact that for a first offence a barrister 
Kas been deprived of his position for life. 


30. We must thank Government,for the Press Note they have issued 

| drawing the attention of all keepers of presses and 
Comments on the Press ou bhishers to section 3 of Act XXV of 1867. 
Note explainiig. the pro- We, however, wish that the Press Note had been 


WARK of 1667. = of issued long before people were prosecuted for failing 


pe , to comply with the provisions of the Act. We hope 
# Taree (138), asin Government will now remit the fines of those who 
Blo: have suffered for their ignorance of the Act as also 
that they will define the word ‘ paper’ for the guidance ofthe publishers. We 
would also request Government to issue another Press Note explaining 
the provisions: of the new Press, Act which are rather vague and mislead. 
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$1. The ombay Government in their new regulations for the ensuing 
a Muharram have prohibited all non-Mussalmans from. 
Comments on the taking part in Panjya processions. We are at a joss 
ae ag) circular oye to understand what grounds there are for prohibiting 
Potion, Bombay *" the Hindus only and not the Muhammadans: 
Moslem (87), 23th Oct.; because Panjas have nothing to do with religion : 
*Muslim Heraid (146), faith in them is of stich a nature that it may be 
31st Oct. entertained by all alike, be they Muhammadans, 
Parsis or Hindus. In fact some of the Hindus 
have more faith in Panjas than even the Muhammadans and to prohibit 
such Hindus from taking any part in Panja processions is to injutfe 
their religious feelings. Perhaps the Government of Botnbay do not 
know that some of the Hindu Rulers. have a firm belief in the Taztas 
and the Panjas, as for instance His Highness the Mahirdja of Gwalior 
who on the 10th day of the Muharram accompanies the Taboots and 
Panjas bare-footed along with his nobles and subjects and they spend 
thousands. of rupees on the occasion. The same is the case with the Hindus 
of the Deccan who believe in Tazias and Panjas. Even in Poona the horse of 
Imam Husein is worshipped by thousands of Hindus. The horse is the 
property of a Hindu and every year the Hindus prepare a Tazia in his 
honour. Can Government ask these people to give up all this on the ground 
that it does not pertain to their own religion? Surely Government 
cannot interfere in such matters, for such things are matters which come 
within the duties of Missionaries. ‘The interference of Government in such 
matters would be considered a religious interference. It is for this réason 
that the wise men who drafted tne Indian Penal Code have not defined 
religion, but have substituted faith for religion. The other reason why Govern- 
ment should not interfere with such customs in which both the Hindus and 
Muhammadans take part is this that they strengthen considerably the bond 
of union between the two communities. Jnstead of putting an end to such 
customs, it would be wiser to encourage them. We draw the attention of 
Government to the fact that when Mr. Tilak induced the Hindus not to take 
part in the 7’azias and Panjas.as usual, he created a kind of antipathy and 
hatred between the two communities, ‘and the latter began to make their 
Ganpatis and looked upon their circulation as a rival procession, which 
proved to be a source of trouble to Government. If the Bombay Police think 
the Panja processions to be a bother, it makes no difference whether they 
belong to the Hindus or the Muhammadans ; and hence there is no need of 
setting up a distinction between the two communities, so faras the Pana 
processions are concerned. It is quite possible that some of the badmashes 
of either community might join such processions to cause mischief; but there 
is no reason why thousands of true believers should be prohibited from taking 
part.in.such processions for the sake of a few badmashes. We can also 
consider this question from another point of view, a point of view front which 
we cannot help deploring the present regulations. It is. this that the majority 
of those Hindus who take part in the ceremonies connected with the Panjas 
and Jazias make up that class of Hindus who are much inclined to Islam. 
It is difficult to call hein either Hindus cr Muhammadans, and it is. from 
this intermediate class of the Hindus that we see every year thousands made 
proselytes to Islam; for as they come in contact with the Muhammadan saints 
they get opportunities of witnessing the miracles worked by the devotees of 
Islam. To prohibit such a class of people from taking part im the ceremonies 
of Muhammadans is tantamount to compelling them to remain within the 
pale of Hinduism against their wishes and to prohibit them, so to say, from 
embracing Islam. [The Muslizn Herald writes :—A deputation i is about to 
walt on His Excellenoy the Governor to settle the question of the Muharram 
regulations in Bombay. We are of opinion that those who make Tazias 
should go to their leaders and promise that they will not play music before 
the mosques of the Bohris in Doctér Street and other places; and that they 
will not make any kind of mischief. Under such circumstances only should 
the deputation wait on His Excellency ; otherwise they should not.] 
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ito. consi a stior mor atpariences of past years, the fotifi- 
‘aq, cMtion issued bythe Police Commissioner re the 
ram, procession isin the interests of the general 
Ont On (oo ap oe at the same time does not detract from 
Ae ian i sat Me ies y prestige of the Moslem community. The regu- 
} laid dow nin: ine. notification’ are on the whole. wisely framed. The 
sstion 0: ‘Government's policy of* non-interference in religious matters is 
; apt ab such times to be raised by the backward section of the community, but 
Se looking to the aggressive tendency which for yeats has been apparent in these 
a selebrations, if was impossible for Government to refrain any Jonger from 
‘ing, | ‘and. the notification issued is nothing but a discharge of Govern- 
ment’s duty to keep the public peace. Nay, many are of opinion that the 
regulations ought to have been put in force years ago, and that it is the undue 
leniency shown so long that has served to raise in the minds of some people 
false notions as to their privileges during the Muharram. . However, now that the 
regulations have been issued, we hope that all right-thinking Muhammadans 
will, for the sake oftheir own honour and the good name of their religion, stand 
f by the side of the Police Commissioner. [The paper then examines the several: 
iF regulations and after fully approving them, proceeds :—] Although the orders 
i appear strict, the Police Commissioner has acted liberally, for it was within 
his power to have prohibited the tabués altogether. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
writes :—It is obvious that the new regulations will not be liked by the 
Muhammadans, who have been so long enjoying a certain measure of license 
during these days. But in the interests of the city’s peace and in order to 
prevent the repeated loss of life on these occasions, Government have been 
compelled against their wish to perform this unpleasant duty. We trust that 
the more considerate among the Muhammadans will successfully try to 
oo to their brethren the object of Government in framing these regula- 
tions. 


83. ‘The conipulsory insurance of currency notes is retarding, to some 
extent, the circulation of currency notes in places 
Compulsory insurance beyond the centres of issue, specially when the trea- 
of currency notes sent by surieg there do not provide facility for cashing them. 
post will retard their Bef | . . 
ee ore efore the above rule came into force, bankers in 
Pheniz (11), 21st Oct. cashing notes mace a slight charge by way of interest 
for the time they took to reach the centre of issue 
and also to meet the cost of carrying specie from it in return, as the Govern- 
ment promises to pay on demand against notes at the offices of issue. These 
pe charges often depended upon the demand and supply of them. They com- 
manded a little more than the face value when heavy remittances were to be 
made to these centres of issue. That demand ceases now as the insurance fee 
in most cases is higher than the cost of carrying specie to those centres. 
They will, therefore, realize less than the face value even when in the ordinary 
course they should be in demand. During the export season notes were 
despatched in halves under registered yost to up-country places against 
purchases of corn and were cashed locally as the agriculturist demands hard 
cash always. Now the exporter finds it more economical to carry cash or 
obtain demand drafts which go uninsured and serve the same purpose than to 
register notes which cost at least a quarter per cent. to be returned to’ the 
place of issue. Consequently it would now be advantageous to employ cash 
in regard to remittances from and to up-country places, with the result that. 
-notes will not move beyond the place of issue.” 


64. We would draw the attention of the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 

to the great trouble and loss caused to poor pilgrims 
Complaint about the ill- going to Mecca by the insolence and carelessness 
treatment of MHajis in of the coolies and the cart-drivers to whom their 


Bombay by the Police 
sepoys and others at the luggage is entrusted. We would also draw attention 


potas to the fact that the very Police sepoys, who have 
Mujid-e-Rozgdr (145), been detailed by the benign authorities to protect 
29th Oct. them from harm, behave cruelly towards them and 


abuse them. ‘This was our own personal experience 


he 


a y.S te 


on Tuesday last when we went to the Bunder to see some of our friends off. 
A personal visit to the Bunder will, we are sure, convince) our kind Commis- 
sioner of the truth of our complaint and induce him to take steps to remedy the 
evils referred to. 4 


85. “We regret that the anticipations of a quieter situation on the 


Larkhana Frontier have pot been realised. A fresh. 


Frontier raids in the anda daring raid has agé@in occurred in the Johi 
ey nee see hae tee Taluka at the village of @hakarkhan, where 30 or 
ae — 40 Brohis, armed with deadly weapons, attacked the 

house, of course of a Bania, looting the property and 
then setting fire to it with the evident purpose of destroying documents and 
accounts. ‘This last act gives rise to the suspicion, which is generally shared 
by the people there, that the local badmashes, some of them being indebted 
ziumindars, arein collusion, and it could only be at their instance that care is 
taken to burn bandzs and other papers. The local officials may well try and 
find out who the instigators were in the recent case and make an example of 
them. But much more important than this is the question of a more 
effective provision for the prevention and suppression of the raids. It is clear 
that the Police patrol, even though augmented by contingents from other 
districts, is unable to meet the situaticn. ‘The people have from the begin- 
ning cried for military protection, but they have cried in vain. It is 
understood that some of the local officers have also been in favour of the 
military being called in. But the higher authorities, as usual, are difficult 
to convince. They do noi like to take a very serious view of the situation. 
They have a curious idea of prestige, forgetting that prestige is much more 
jeopardised by a succession of such raids, resulting in loss of life and property 
than in coming down from the lofty pedestal of dignified ‘° self-command ’ 
and taking strong measures. It hardly reflects pleasantly on the paternal 
solicitude of rv-lers that they should wait for a large succession of raids and 
dacoities involving blood-curdling loss of life and property before doing the 
right thing. We trust the gravity of the situation will now be realised and 
a military force quickly despatched not only to keep the passes but to hunt 
out the raiders and bring ‘them to book.” 


36. ‘“ Pro Bono Publico” writes to the Sind Gazette :—‘ Will you kindly 
- allow me to draw the attention of the District 
Gambling at Karachi Magistrate and the District Superintendent of 
” re nak: Police to the gambling that usually goes on at the 
mp ante U9), Divali féte opposite the Old Agra Bank. When 
Mr. R. P. Barrow, I. C.8., was the Collector and 
District Magistrate of Kardchi, he refused to grant permission to the 
Kuropean community who intended holding an Australian sweep at the 
Zoological Gardens in aid of the garden funds. He also rightly refused a 
similar request from the local Hindu magnates. In spite of repeated 
refusals by higher authorities, gambling has gone on at almost every Divali 
féte after the European officers have gone back to their bungalows. As 
soon as @ HKuropean officer comes, the lights near the gambling places 
are at once extinguished and the gambling is temporarily suspended. The 
worthy organisers of this féte justify their work on the plea that every pie of 
the money made on the three nights is given in charity; but they must 
underst:nd that the end does not justify the means.” 


Education. 


*37. “In view of the fact that the existing Universities have been just 

| brought under the complete control of Government 
Comments on the Gov- by the famous Act of Lord Curzon’s time, it is 
Sctag led soxaam re the almost hopeless to secure any relaxation of the 
Gujardti : (93) 2 99th restrictions sought to be imposed upon the proposed 
Oct , Eng. cols. denominationai institutions. But the Government of 
India appears to be going one better, when it insists 

that an efficient college with a majority of European professors should form the 


basis of the Hindy University. forthe sake of efficiency, European professors 
con 1490—7 : 
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may have to be engaged for years to come, but why this folfilment of such 
stringent rule should ‘be Jaid. down ‘as a condition antecedent to Govern- 
; passes our understanding, unless the University is to have 


abs cate n no F Tasepeodince. Such unnecessary restraint appears to have 


oved. also. in Moslem circles in connection with the Muslim 


se tes scheme i in which it.is said the previous sanction of the Chancellor 


18 made. necessary for the appointment of every professor. Well may critics 
say that it would-be better to have no new Universities at all than to have them 
80 completely shackled by Government restrictions. The movers of the two 
denominational schemes have, however, advanced too far to recede, and al} 
the conditions laid down by Govervment have, in our opinion, been hastily 
accepted. For our own part we must enter our most emphatic protest against 
the acceptance of the above condition for all time in the very interests of 
Indian education, for the furtherance of which the new University is going 
to be founded. Besides obtaining the sympathy of Government and financial 
support from the people, the Hindu leaders had to secure internal agreement. 
There were three rival schemes in the field, all of which have been now amal- 
gamated into one. Mrs. Annie Besant has joined hands with Mr. Malaviya 
and the Maharaja of Darbhanga, and it is settled that the Central Hindu 
College of Benares should form the first College of the Hindu University. 
This is said to have given universal satisfaction, though there will be a body 
of public opinion in the country which will not approve of the amalgama- 
tion nor of the stringent, unjust and ungenerous conditions imposed. Whe- 
ther one likes the idea of the Hindu University or not, the Hindu community 
may be congratulated on the way in which it has risen above its usual internal 
differences and its indifference towards public movements.’ 


08. “When the Bombay Government resolved to eliminate and extrude 
Appeal to the Bombay the study of English from the first standards of our 
Government to allow Primary and vernacular schools, it did so under the 
English to be taught by idea that the present methods of teaching the 
the direct method even Janguage in Government and private schools were 
before the firstfourverna- cumbrous and entirely unsuccessful; the direct 
cular standards are com- method of teaching English by appealing to the 
sgseriry pupil’s ear had not been adopted in any of the 
ndian Spectator (6), . 
98th Oct. schools. But if now some of the schools took to the 
S direct method, would they not be debarred from such 
attempt by the Government resolution? It has been found, however, that 
wherever the direct method of teaching has been introduced, it has met with 
universal success. In America, for instance, it has been found that this 
method has worked most satisfactorily in primary schools, where the children 
attending belong to the most divergent nationalities and have for their mother- 
tongue German or French, Italian or Russian, Dutch or Polish. In their 
case it would have been impossible to teach the different vernaculars to. 
different groups of 10 or 12 children. English, therefore, has to be necessarily 
taught as a common medium of future instruction, and the beginning is made 
by the direct method. It would be unfortunate if in this presidency the 
teaching of English even by the direct method were made impossible by a 
Government resolution framed in view of the failure of other methods of 
teaching.” 


39. “It has come to our knowledge that the books which are given 
away as prizes to boys in Local Board Schools. 
Alleged injustice to contain a large proportion of treatises of Hindu 
Muhammadans caused by yeligion, e.g., Rdmdyan, Rdm Lila, etc. We are at a 
the practice inuocal Board jog, to understand how such a practice is tolerated 


books on” Hinds rligon by the Educational authorities, as these schools 


as prizes. contain pupils belonging to both persuasions, Hindus 
Al- Bi (47), 14th Oct., a8 well as Muhammadans. To give as prizes books 
Eng. cols. which treat of Hindu religion and philosophy to 


Mussalman boys cannot but tend to hurt their 
feelings..........  €ince the number of Muhammadan pupils in the Local 
Board Schools is almost equal tc that of Hindus, such a practice means 
nothing short of an insult to the members of the Muslim community. 


Aa, We) 


~ O45 Se 
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Hindus have of late been overzealous about the dissemination of their religion 
é' and since the heads of almost all educational institutions in Sind as well ‘as 
the Deputy Educational Inspectors are Hindus they may have conceived this 
plan of easily propagating Hinduism. What effect such a practice will create 
upon the sensitive minds of Muhammadan pupils and their parents they 
‘perhaps have never cared to enquire..........~— We, therefore, take an early : 
opportunity of inviting Mr. Hesketh’s serious attention to this matter in the oe 
hope that he will institute the necessary enquiry at an early date and redress i 
the grievance. If at all the authorities are anxious to encourage religious te 
and moral instruction among the boys of Local Board Schools, they should 
take particular care to see that the Hindus get books treating of Hindu 
religion, while Muhammadans receive books treating of their own persuasion. 
Unless this is done Muhammadans will either refuse to send their boys 
to these schools, or their children will be taught the principles of a religion. 
which their parents do not profess. In either case the Muslims will be the 
sufferers.” 


Railways. 


40. “The more a student of finance dives deep into the railway 
ere earnings and expenses the greater is the dis- 
_Alleged over-capitalisa- Goyracing vista presented to his view. He cannot 
tion ot Indian railways. : ?y en ‘aa h 
Indu Prakdsh (40),25th ®" oid coming to the conclusion that the entire 
administration of railway demands a radical over- 
haul on its financial side. Look only at the interest 
charge which has gone on mounting upwards during the last ten years. and 
more. In 1898-99 it stood at 4°04 million pounds equal to 6°60 crore rupees. mM 
At the end of 1893-94 it was 4°85 million pounds and in 1908-C9 it was 6°01 if 
million pounds equivalent to 9°01 crore rupees. Thus in ten years the debt ha 
charge for interest increased by 1°97 million pounds equivalent to 48°76 per (\ 
cent.! No wonder that the percentage of net earnings on total capital outlay at 
has steadily diminished. ‘The fact is that while a large number of railways 
have been continuously adding to their capital their net earnings do not seem 
to increase correspondingly, so that practically we discern the operation of 
what is observable in agriculture, namely, the law of diminishing returns. 
‘Take the percentage of net earnings on total capital outlay for the last six 


years : 


Oct., Eng. cols. 


1905 bi we aids ne ot 
1906 oe ee “ a ee 
1907 es oe : FSG 
1908 vs oe ae ion oe 
1909 “a oP ine “< os 
1910 eas ae fF 


Tt will be seen from 1906 to 1908, that is for 3 years, there was a steady 
decline, and though there has been an upward movement in 1910, viz., 5°46, 
it is still O'61 per cent. below the percentage of 1905. We may admit that Al ee 
ruilway earnings depend on the expansion of our inland trade which in its i ae 
turn depends on the character of the annual agricultural crops. We may a ee 
also admit that for a time with extension of lines the working expenses an 
increase, resulting ina lesser margin of net earnings. Taking these two | 
factors into consideration, we still think that the continuous addition to the 
capital cf our principal railway companies operates as a potential factor in 
decreasing the net percentage of earnings.......... They all have declined 
more or less. If you increase your capital on the one hand and increase your 
working expenses on the other, the net result can be no other than the 
decrease of the net earnings. It is for the State to consider very carefully 
how far it would over-capitalise a railway and how far it would permit work- 
ing expenses to mount so as to bring about ultimately a lower percentage 
of net earnings. In matters of agriculture it has been found that after a 
certain limit any fresh capital sunk in cultivation for a variety of improve- 
ments, etc., has no remunerative gain in proportion to the amount of capital : 
that if a farm costing 1,000 pounds paid a net income of 5 per cent., a further 

outlay of, say, 200 for further improvements brings to the owner no more than 


alah Pt, Retention all. ae Meh sad. ee, en aaa 
ep os 1 £5 
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it ¥ atlay la y. wv it is to be ase that this is what is peneaing, 
ng.to thi latest railway finance statistics, with railways. This aspect 
ihe matter deser Ves the serious attention not only of the Railway Board but 
als e Finance Minister and above and beyond these authorities of the 
snothoisl members of the Viceregal Council who should take the trouble 
to comprebend the complexities of railway finance and bring to the surface 
those factors which at proqent deteriorate the annual net earnings in an 


+ unseen way.” 


41. ‘Frequent Traveller ’ writes to the Sind Journal:— In reply to 
one of the questions put by the Honourable Mr. 
Complaint about 2nd Harchandrai, the Government replied re 2nd class 
class accommodation on accommodation on trains between Karachi ‘and 
ee = Rail- Hyderabad that the Manager, N.-W. Railway, states 
ind Journal (18), 26th that ‘no complaint has been received from the public, 
Oct. that accommodation for 2nd class male passengers 
is insufficient,’ The Manager who lives in Lahore 
may or may not have received such complaints. But the fact is notorious 
that the 2nd class male accommodation is lamentably inadequate. Will 
reference be made to the different District Traffic Superintendents whether 
they have nct received such complaints? The Manager is reported to have 
intimated that whenever sufficient notice is given further accommodation is 
provided. This shows lack of touch with the traffic department, Suflici- 
ent intimation means a notice of 24 or 48 hours according as the station is 
lst or 2nd class. Will figures be called for of notices of accommodation in 
accordance with which accommodation has been and has not been provided ? 
The Honourable questioner who has to travel often, though he travels lst 
class, could have satisfied the member responsible for the answer by giving 
the result of his personal observation. It also mentioned in the same answer 
asa sort of an apology that the Railway authorities do not provide lying 
i down accommodation for 2nd class passengers on any of the trains. Some 
time back every ordinary 2nd class compartment was marked; ‘ To sleep five, 
to sit nine ’, 2.e., sleeping accommodatica was provided according to the num- 
ber of berths in the compartment. it is only in recent years that the words 
‘To sleep five’ bave been taken away. The rule that lying down accom- 
modation is not provided for 2nd class passengers would thus appear to he 
ve of comparatively recent times. Can it be called progress in the Railway 
administration? The G.I. P, and the B. B. & C. I. administrations provide 
lying down accommodation for their 2nd class passengers, and why should 
not the N.-W. Railway which is a State-owned line? ‘The State thus shows 
less concern for the general public than the Companies who own the other 
lines named. Aud why so? What is their justification? The public are 
£ entitled to know the reasons for this difference of treatment to them. The 
| Honourable Mr. Montagu, the Under Secretary of State for India, said in his 
' memorable speech on the occasion of the last Indian Budget debate that the 
ie ‘ Government of India is not merely a Government. Itisa vast commercial 
undertaking sharing directly in the prosperity of its subjects and directing 
“Sone many of their most profitable enierprises.. The N.-W. Railway is one of such 
enterprises and a profitable one, too. Why should not, then, this vast com- 
oan se undertaking study the .convenience of the public who keep it 

going?” 
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42. ‘‘We have from time to time drawn attention to the unfortunate 


cases of railway servants who have been injured on 

ae Hages._tnad oar a duty. The law in India, as it at present stands, 
Indian Railway employés does not give the employé a claim on the employer 
in the event of death or for compensation. In England the Employers’ 
disablement and the Liability Act has conferred on the employé or his 
peered : sephens gad family the legal right of claiming damages for i injury 
Satis elle (3) or death, the full damage being three years’ wages. 
21st Oct. ’ Here in India a paltry gratuity has been allowed of 
&@ maximum of six months’ wages, such sum not 


exceeding Rs. 200. On some railways, the E. I. aeweY for instance, 


29 


the amount: ‘extends-to foer figures at the discretion and option of the Agent. 
There seems in all these cases no right on the part of the injured as to a 
claim. It is a mere act of charity on the part of the employer, and he may,’ 
or may not, bestow a gratuity, just as it may please.him todo. This state 
of things is most unsatisfactory indeed. Something ought to be done, and 
that early, whereby the employé will haye some claim for injury or death 


sustained while engaged in the performance of his duties. Why the Govern-. 


ment of India have never thought it necessary to introduce a measure in this: 
country, based on the lines of the one at home, is a question that may, we 
think, be reasonably asked. That there is need for such a measure, especially: 
on our railways, where deaths more frequently occur than probably in any, 
other trade, we think will also be readily admitted. And the families of these 


unfortunate men are thrown upon the world, in most instances, without any. 


provision whatever.” [The paper then discusses the provisions of the Knoglish. 
Act, and goes on to allude to the case of Driver Holland of the G. I. P. Rail- 
way and the inadequate compensation paid to his wife and concludes as. 
follows :—“* We trust that the Railway Board, now that it has aroused itself 
from its lethargy, will look into the matter of adequate gratuities to railway 
employés in cases of disablement or death. It is an important enough subject. 
to call for early attention.’’| 


43. “ The old, old complaint of insufficient accommodation in the pas- 
senger train that leaves Hyderabad to meet the 

5, iat Quetta Mail at Kotriis sent to us by our correspondent. 
et eld ee, Says our correspondent, the rush in all the compart- 
Bias of India 16) 1ith nents, especially in second and intermediate compart- 
7c ments, is so great that the passengers are merely 
suffocated. ‘The space for sitting being limited, the 

poor souls have to huddle themselves over each other as if they were sheep, some 


Complaint of over- 


taking their seat on their luggage when some do not get that much convenience . 


even and have to sit on the window or stand by the door, with a chance of 
being thrown out when the guard takes it into his head to give the train a 
sudden jerk. ‘This complaint has been sounded with clarion notes, but the 
Railway authorities are too deaf to hear if....... The only remedy to make them 
understand is by signs, and what more effective and pointing sign can they 
understand than that of the law. Will any one undertake the task ? ”’ 


Municipalities. 


44. ‘As desired we publish elsewhere the official explanation sent to us 

by the Chief Officer of the Ahmedabad Municipality 

The water-supply of yeoarding the present extremely deficient and irregu- 
wg oireamees bck, © go) lar water-supply of this city. Now it will be remem- 
Me 4 8 ip oe 2), dered that an elaborate explanation was sent to us 
: oe by the Chief Officer with regard to the same subject, 


which was published in the Praja Bandhu of 20th August last. A reference ~ 


to that letter shows that after putting in a sort of halting defence by way of 
justifying the scanty and fitful supply of water from the Dudheshwar W ater- 
works he was pleased to assure the public that all the three engines would be in 
complete working order by the end of September......... The “explanation that 
we publish in to-day’s issue is practically of the same kind as its predecessor. 
In short it amounts to this that the repairs to the engines are not yet over, 
and will still take about seven weeks. ‘This means that the public must go 
on suffering during that extra period from the inconvenience which is being felt 
for the last four months nearly. The rate-payers have absolutely nothing to 
do with the fact that a particular firm of contractors failed to carry out ‘the 
repairs in time. Since they pay the taxes they are fully entitled to demand 
an efticient water service, and if the machinery goes wrong it must be put in 
order with as little delay as possible. There is neither rhyme nor reason in 
subjecting the people to almost COnPIATONS inconvenience and harassment in 
the shape of compeiling them to keep awake till a late hour night after night 
for storing the water required by them for over three months like this, and 


there is little wonder that they should lose their patience......... We wish 


some public-spirited lawyer in our midst will take this question before a 
con 1490—8 
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1 edifying ‘belie i i doubt wae eibaidtivt on thie thar M tn? 
eae CepOr Board the other day, the very details of which 
g- are such as to make one’s blood run hot and every 
‘hair of one’s head stand on end. Indeed, this sort 

of treatment no mother’s son with’a single spark of 
ip AER 5 humanity glimmering in the remotest corner’ of his 
presi ent, 
“Bhdi 4 ato, 15th breast can pocket with complacency. That au 
Oct., Eng. cols. official president of a corporate body should tse 
pele epithets, such as these, ‘Damn it, ‘you are an 
obstructionist’ and ‘clear out’ towards a Municipal councillor who is besides 
a respectable and influential member of the local Bar, is monstrous and 
scandalous to say the least. It is nothing short of an outrage on all decency 
and decorum that such objectionable languace should be used in places 
where reason and calm reflection might fairly be expected to wield the 
presidential powers. We request the responsible: authorities to convey : 
sharp hint to these official presidents to mend their ways and keep a discreet 
guard over their tongues when dealing with respectable Indians.” 


46. A ‘citizen’ of Shikarpur writes to the Sind Journal :—“ We have 
o repeatedly complained, through the local paper here, 
Alleged maladministra- of the inertness and apathetic attitude of the civic 
tion of the Shikérpur fathers in matters of hygiene, etc., but to no avail. 
(Sind) Municipality. Wi ae os 
Sind Journal (15), 19th hey seem to display a sovereign disregard for the 
Oct. voice of the public....... Under the circumstances it 
is no wonder if matters are allowed {o take their own 
course, resulting in public nuisance. ‘The state, for instance, of roads, streets, 
and drains here is deplorable. ‘The roads are dirty and never dry; the drains 
perpetually emit foul odours, being used as urinaries and latrines by passers- 
by and the adults and children of the street. Moreover they are not cleansed 
every day [can it be really so?—Kd.‘8.J.’] The ‘walking roads’ are 
sparingly sprinkled with water, with the result that ‘ constitutional’ takers 
and health-seekers inhale dust instead of pure air, even in the absence of 
high winds. There is another nuisance in the form of obstruction of public 
roads caused by the material of demolished houses being piled up in hillocks 
eg on the road, causing great trouble. Although the attention of the Municipality 
is drawn to the inconvenience, still nothing is done. Why? Because the 
‘house-builder’ brings some influence, personal or otherwise, to bear upon 
the members and propiiiates the Municipal subalterns. Another instance of 
Municipal lethargy may also be given. Owing tothe existence of a tottering 
house bounded by some two roads, one leading to Juma Khan’s mudi and the 
other running opposite to it, the roads have been closed to traffic for a long 
time. But why cannot the authorities force the owner to pull down the 
house at once or demolish it themselves if he fails to comply ?” 


Native States. 


47. “Since the conquest of Sind by the English in 1843, the rulers of 
Khairpur have remained loyal and faithful to the 

Recommendation that British Government in India. The meritorious 
the Mir of Khairpur may gervices which the late Sir Alimurad Khan of Khairpur 
be .regranted the honours yendered to the Government are too well known to 


s iieatora ta tecngaltion of peed a mention here. His worthy son, the late Mir 
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his meritorious services. Sir Faiz Mahomed Khan Talpur, was also through- 
Al-Hagq (47), 14th Oct., out the period of his rule equally loyal to the British 
Eng, cols. crown anda sincere well-wisher of the British Gov- 


eromentin India. It was in the days of Mir Sir Faiz 

Mahomed Khan that the Government obtained the permission of constructing 
a railway: line, known as the K. R. Railway, through his territory and this 
permission he accorded without receiving any compensation for the portion of 
the:territory covered by the Railway line........ His Highness Mir Imam Bux 
_ th: present, ruler of the Khairpur State, has been equally loyal to the: 


‘Scape. 
FAM ap ogi 
Se © 


British Government. The Government have under contemplation a scheme 
of digging a large canal which will pass through a great part of the Khairpur 
territory. His Highness Mir Imambux Khan, when the matter was referred 
to him, readily consented to give his permission for the construction of such a 
canal. The munificent donations contributed by His Highness from time to 
time to various institutions all over the country and in furtherance of educa- 
tion and other charitable purposes are a proof of his large-heartedness and 
testify to the deep interest His Highness has been taking in the progress of 
the Indian community. He subscribed a lakh of rupees towards the Sind 
Kdward Memorial Fund and a like sum to the Moslem University Fund. 
His administration of the internal affairs of the State has shown that he isa 
kind, considerate and capable ruler........... It is hoped the Government will 
take into consideration the services of such a self-sacrificing ruler and gonfer on 
him the titles and honours enjoyed by his predecessors. Such a recognition 
of his services will not only prove a source of gratification to him, but will at 
the same time add to the name and fame of the English Government. As at 
the next Durbar at. Delhi all the princes and ruling chiefs of India will 
congregate to acknowledge their loyalty and attachment to the King-Emperor, 

if will, in our opinion, be a fitting occasion for the Government to confer on 
His Highness the ruler of Khairpur the honours and titles which were enjoyed 
by his late father.”’ 


48. Referring to the free reading rooms established by the Maharaja 
Gaekwar in his territory, the Jagad Vritt says:—The 
Other. Native States example set by Baroda should be copied by other 
should start free reading Native States, which, having no military obligations 
Barod po those in the to discharge owing to the protection afforded to 
"Ta ad V raid Ry them by the British Government, can well spare 
gad Vritt (105), 22nd at 
Oct. money for the purpose. The British Government, 
under the present circumstances not being in a 
position to reduce its military expenditure at all, cannot afford to extend 
educational facilities in the above manner. but no one should understand 
from this that that they do not desire to spread education amongst the people. 
They are determined to introduce free and compulsory education in India, as 
they have been done in Great Britain. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 2nd November 1911. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to eall for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as Stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what. is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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_ LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As tt stood on the Ist October 1911.) 


Lo 


No. | Name of Publication, | Where Published. Bdition, —~ Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. , 
1 Bombay East Indian  ...; Bombay ... oof Weekly oe ...| de 0e Ge Abreo ; Hast Indian ; 46 ... ose 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Deo-| Poona ... __...| Daily se = | JOSeph Lewis; Englishman; 55 ... ...| 600 
| can Herald. 
3; Hastand West ...  ...; Bombay ...  ...) Monthly ... _...| Behrdmji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P. ; eel 900 
60. 
4 | Evening Dispatch... »e»| Poona sue »--| Daily een ...| E. de Kennedy ; European; 38 ies ei 500 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ...,; Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ...| KAmAkshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brdhmo) ; 40. 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of No we ooo] © D0. eee ...| Behramji Merwaénji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 600 
India and Champion. ’ 60. | 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ...! Do. ise ees RROD Ses ».| Se M. Ratnagar; Parsi; 47 ose es 1,000 
8 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi... | Weekly ...| Chainraéi Bakasrdi Advani ; Hindu (Amil); 35; 500 
9 | Mahratta 1 eel Poona ws ss} «= Dy, g| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LLB.; 700 
| Hindu (ChitpaAwan Brdhman). | 
10 Oriental Review ... «| Bombay ... vid - 20s owes ...| R. 8. Rustomji; Parsi; 40... oe x 500 
11 | Phoenix... _ .| Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly ... ...| daftar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 58... 850 
12 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona se »ee| Daily ‘ae i Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 54 or ee 400 
and Military Gazette. 
13 | Railway Times ... «| Bombay ... ».| Weekly... ...| stephen H. Kearsey ; European; 63 eet au 
14 | Sind Gazette _... -»-| Karachi... .-| Daily see ...| Mr. Cowan ; Kuropean;50... —... i 500 
15 | Sind Journal __s=«... ..-| Hyderabad .».| Weekly ... ..., Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu 500 
(Amil) ; 42. | 
16 | Star cf India es ..-| Hyderabad (Sind)...;} Do. as .../| Chandumai Gopaldas Vaswani ; Hindu (Amil 150 
Lohana) ; 23. | 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. : 
17 | Akhbdr-e-Souddgar ...| Bombay... —..,| Daily =... _—...| Byramji Bomanji Patel; Parsi; 40 —... } 2,200 
18 | Apakshapit ©... ...| Surat... ~—«..| Weekly... -...| Mrs, Mdnek-Dinchéh Pestonji Ghadidli; 500 
Parsi ; 30. 
19 | A’rya Prakash _... ses} SATOGR = ot oe oes .... Makanl4l’ Mathurbhai Gupt ; Hindu (Pati-| 1,000 
dar); 30. 
20 | Broach Mitra _... aoe] SROROD avs seal: ae waa ...| Lrikamldl Harinath Thékor : Hindu (Ksha- 500 
: | triya) ; 25. ; | 
21 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad we: aa .... Narotamdas Prdnjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu! 850 
| | (Dashalad Bania) ; 36. ) 
22 | Deshi Mitra je eee} SULat ae jek Se gua .../ Maganl4l Kikabhai; Hindu (Shraéwak Ba 1,200 
nia); 36. : 
| 
23 | Gujardti ... “8 eee| DoOMbAy. nen ae. ea ...| Ichchhdéram Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Shri-- 8,000 
-mali Brdhmin); 54. 
24 | Gujarat Mitr’... | Surat on aon Dees sti ...| Shawaksha H. Khasukhan; Parsi; 36... 900 
25 ; Gujarati Punch ... ...| Ahmedabad eS ee tS ‘i ...| somélal Mangalddés Shah; Hinda — 3,400 
Bania) ; 35. 
26|Hindi Punch .. ...| Bombay ... = .... Do. 4. _«.| Burjorji Navroji Apakhtydér; Parsi; 52 .../ 800 
i 
27 'Fiep-e-dexnehed ne scot Eas ee .o| Daily are ...| Pirozsh4h Jehdngir Behrdmji Marzban, 4,250 
: M.A.,; Parsi; 85. > 
28 Kaiser-i -Hind eee. 2, @¢@e Do. eee eee Weekly wee eee Framji Kawasji Mehta . Parsi ; Bibees eer | ” 2,800 
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Anato-Manra’rat, 
DnyénodayS —.... 


Dnyin Prakésh ... 


Dnyén Prakésh ... 
Indu Prakash 


Pragati 


Subodh Patrika 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
KonkKANIM. 


Echo are mess 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 

O Anglo-Lusitano... 
QO Goano ... ne 

ANGLO-SInDI. 
Aina ae si 
Al-Haq... a 
Desh Mitra - 
Larkana Gazette ... 
Sind Upkarak _... 
Sindhi eee ees 
Trade Advertisar ... 

Anato-Texzev. 


ae . ‘“ aM 
= D4 y . ; mapas Thee , 


Name, caéte and age of Editor, _—| “izoule- 
: pe. i eae | : 
eee Jamshed ji Framji ; Parsi ; 47 oor eee 400 
Brdhmin) ; 45, 
eee w.| Weekly... .».| Jehangir Sor4bji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 36...; 4,000 
veel, | D0. aad ...; vagjivandas 8. Trivedi; Hindu ichriesatl 2,100 
: Brahman); 81. . 
“Bombay “i. | Do... sss| Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 50 | 1,000 
iad IOs at »».| Daily ane ..-| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gdndhi;} 7,000 
- | | Parsi; 45. 
veel BATOUR = aes »«.| Weekl “a ...| Manekl4] Ambérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,000 
. 83. 
| Surat «4. we] Dow. =a. | Nasginds Daydébhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 875 
...| Bombay ... _ «| Weekly... ...| eV. R. HE. Hume; 30 ‘es soe ies 550 
on OUI «cae... ven] DORY vs eee| (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu| 2,500 
Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
| Do. a: a ee oe oes Do. doa s e+! 3,000 
...| Bombay ... ...| Daily ‘ia ...| Damodar Sdval4rdm Yande; Hindu; 2,000 
(Maratha); 40. 
...| Kolhépur ... wee} Weekly... ...| Bhéu Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Pancham 300 
Jain); age 44, 
meme as at De je ee — G. Vaidya ; Hindu (Brahmo) . 500 
.| Bombay... ..»| Daily jin ...| C. F. Menezes; Goanese; 38. aes ar age ae 
eee Bombay eee eee Weekly eee eee Dr. W. Pais, L.M. &8. ’ Portuguese ; 30. 1,000 
ie iM 8 1 De; me ...| 2. X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 ie od 2,008 
...| Hyderabad ...| Monthly ... ...| Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 500 
...| Sukkur ... ...| Weekly ... ...| A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan; 28; and} 1,400 
Abdul Wahabkhan Ghuidm  Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 
...| Hyderabad ...| Fortnightly a = Lilaran: Vasvani; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
...| Larkana (Sind) ...; Weekly... a ramen Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) . 500. 
...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. ee ..-| Kisandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32. ... 600 
...| Larkéna (Sind) ...| Do. so» sone Dosing Shémsing ; Hindu (Amil); 24 ...| 350 
oe Shikarpur = wh Monthly a ...| Mahadev Ghanashyamdas; Hindu ; 50... 375 
.».| Sukkur (Sind) ...) Weekly =o ...| Mulchand Bhégchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 88.) 1,000 
«| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. .» | Jamatmal Lalchand; Hindu; 87... ... = 400 
».| Shikérpur ... mS a ...| Khiaram Aildas Ahuja; Hindu; 45 -»-| 1,000 
| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly ... —...| Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Brahman) ; 40...) 2,200 
sees wwe] Weekly «.. = oe Daudalli walad Hakim Magduballi;} 1,400 
| Muhammadan ; 86. 
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58 | Hind Vijaya w+ owe Baroda =... «4. Weekly ... — «es| Dahydbhdi Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 700 ie 
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59 }Aluz .. .. «| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ...  ...| Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese; 80...! 1,800 | } 


GUJARA TI, 


60 | Akhbdr-e-Islam ... ..-| Bombay... .».| Daily on ...| Kazi Ismail Kizi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
| dan (Memon) ; 42. 


61 | Baroda Gazette ..  ...| Baroda... ..| Weekly... ...| Javerbh4i Déddbhdi Patel; Hindul 1,600 
(PAtiddr) ; 40. 


| : 
62 | Bharat Jivan roe ..| Bombay... ..| Monthly ... ...| Dayaébhéi Raémchandr& Mehta; Hindu 800 
(Gujarati Bréhman) ; 36. 
| 
63 | Bombay Samachar er) 2 ee ...| Daily se .»-( Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
Parsi ; 42. 


64 | Broach Samachar “os| DYOMCN 4s. we) Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 ssp 500 


65 | Buddhi Prakash ... ...| Ahmedabad ...| Monthly ... ...( divanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Ddsa; 1,300 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34, : 


66 | Kaira Vartamén ... ...| Kaira Kg ef are ...| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 3806 
i a. 
| 

67 |Kdthidwdr and Mahi) Ahmedabad ‘ol EM, wo see! Motildl Chhotaél4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich} 515 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 49. 


68 | Kaéthiadwar Samachar .....|_— Do. es int 5 ois ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu) 400 
(Audich Brahman) ; 50. ) 


} 


} 
69 | Lohana Samachar a eS ec ww De, sw ...| Bapubhéi Kahanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 30 vl 700 4 
i 


76 | Loka Mitra sve «| Bombay ... .-.| Bi-weekly ... ...) Kaikhosru Ménekji Barjorji Minocheher-! 900 i 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. ! 


71 | Navsari Patrika ... ve! Naysdti a. | Weekly... -».| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh; 500 


Hindu (Bania) ; 37. | 
72 | Navsdri Prakash ... al De ‘ni ee} Do. ‘ne ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 400 
73 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad | Do. sink ...| Pathan Nurkhan Amirkhin; Muham- 1,100 

! madan; 50. ie 

74 | Praja Mitra ie eos} KATACD] | .s. -++| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Jaiter Faddoo ; Muhammadan; 58 ae 275 : i | me 
75 | Praja Pokar vos = see Surat .. eve] Weekly ... ~—-«se| Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36. 600 Bie 
76 | Pratahkal ee -..| Baroda... ---| Monthly ... ...| Jaganndéth Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brih- 900 

man) ; 30. 
77 | Samalochak vee «| Bombay... ee-| Quarterly ... ...| N. M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brahmin); 525 te 


73 | Satsang... vee +o.) Surat vee .-| Fortnightly ...| Manishankar H. Shastri; Hindu (Bréhmin);) 1,000 it 
3T. K 


79 | Satya Vakta ee ---| Bombay... | Do. ove ...| Keshavial Harivallabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 ia 
45. 


§0 { Surat Akhbar a oe! Surat P ove] Weekly ace ...| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54 = 600 i) 
81 | Vasant ..  s. | Ahmedabad ve Monthly ... eos A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 625 
LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Bréhmin); 41 _—... 
HINDI. 


82 | Chitramaya Jagat ..»| Poona ie ---| Monthly ... ...| Laxmidhas Vajpeyi ; Hindu (Kanya Kubja 500 
Brahmin) ; 25. 


33 | Hindi Jain me ---| Bombay ... ---| Weekly... .! Kasturchand Jhavarchand Gadia; Jain 500 | A 
(Oswal) ; 23. 


81 | Shri Venkateshvar Sami-| Do. sa | Do, ose ..| Pandit Shri Vihdrilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Bréh-| 8,009 
| char, | : min) 40. 


oon 1421—2 


ie md 8 


S 


yes eet Weekly =... =| Ge B. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 


Wns | Do. es ...| Ktishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu! 500 
) | (Vaishnav Brahman); 38, 


ok Oca A: «SR cis Gururéo Raghavendra Mamddpur; Hindu 250 
ea , : (Deshasth Brahman) ; 48. 
eG Gadug (DhdrwAt)... Do, so. ae] Gaurishankar Raémprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja': 50 
: | Brahman); 48. 
..| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly o. «..|Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi| 200 
desh). ity Bréhman) ; 20. 
| Ratnégiri ..« ...| Do. jah ...| Hari Dharmaréj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 


Sl. ‘ 


eo, 91 | Belgaum Samdchér ....| Belgaum ... —...| Weekly... _—_—.../ Hari Rye S4mant; Hindu (Gaud Braéh-| 300 
Che man); 49. | 


ae a 92 | Bhérat Mata ... \ «| Isldmpur (Sdtdra)...| Fortnightly ...| Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
Re | | i Brahman) ; 28. | 250 


93 | Chandrakant _.... ... Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Weekly... ..., Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu! 
7 | (ChitpAwan Bréhman); 46. | 


*e | 


94 | Chandrodayi ... ...| Chiplun (Ratnd-| Do. a .... Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan' 100 


i 
i 


et) f " | 
ae giri). | Brahman) ; 44. , 
ees 95 | Chikitsak ... nad ...| Belgaum ... ciel aes ue ... Ramchandr’ Krishni Kdmat; Hindu’ 800 
ic (Shenvi) ; 38. | 
96 | Chitramays Jagat ...| Poona ve ...| Monthly ... ...| Ramchandr& Vasudev Joshi; Hindu} 1,£C0 
(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. 


97 | Daivadny&’ Samachér ...|Bombay ... .».| Do. sist a0] ae oP epaeone Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 500 
os | smith): 40. ! 


98 | Dharm ... as = as] Wai (Satara) 1 oe .. «| Kdshindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan' 1,000 
| | Brdhman); 48. | 

99 | Dharwar Vritt os ...) Dharwar ... | ..| Weekly ... ne XX. H. Mudvedkar; Hindu ; (Deshasth 400 

| Brahman); 38. | 

ae 100 | Din Bandhu ie ...| Bombay... ove}. d00e Se ..| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ... 


101 | Din Mitri... ...  ...| Ahmednagar it Do . «| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 7 500 
-s = 4908 | Dnyén Chakshu ... ... 


eS 


. Poona as al aes ee ...| Waman Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshasth! 200 
Brahman) ; 53. 


108 | Devin Shoes. 42 ss. Kolhdpur ... | Do. .. «| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat; 250 


Brahman) ; 47. | 
cai 104 | Jagadddarsh ian ...| Ahmednagar Ss ee: Be .... Kdshinéth Bahiray Limaye; Hinda| 287 
Bia (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55. | 
tS ; fi hig ° ee . | , 
ie 3 105 | Jagad Vritt “ba ..| Bombay ... -cl EOs ia ve wy Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré-| 3,000 
a of : a); 50, 


106 | Kalpataru ... ia i 


gs 

Be ie 

¥ i 

aes 4 
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Sholapur ... ae ee ae ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brdéhman) ; 54. 


Pp k... wor sl OO ots wt is ...| Hari Nardéyan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth| 4, 
107 | Karmanuk... oon 3 Brahman}; 43. ( 4,000 
ey 1C8 | Kesari... ‘ai sek De i oe ae ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A.,| 15,600 
tae ! nage ; | LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Bréhman) ; 38, 
et, 109 | Khdndesh Samackiz __...| Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishni) Pathak; Hindu 500 
oe | desh). (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 30. 
Bie: esh Vaibhav -—_.. | Dhulia (West Khén-| Weekly... ...! Yadav Balkrishn’ Bahdlkar; Hindu 
Babs p30.) eye me , (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 45. — 


| Do. mn ...|Janardan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 800 


111 | Madhukar.. occ] AMUN 400 (08 (Saraswat Brdhman) ; 34. | 


Boe \ ; 419 | Mahdrdshtr’s Vritt a Satéra ... mer ee eee ie oar a Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré.| 800 
eo, Os § | i 3 a) ; 26. 


438 | ; | gras (Bats “] Do.  am_~ «ne{ Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpé 
118 Moda Vritt | (Satara) me y; 832, (Chitpdwan 120 
x5 


(120 
‘121 
122 


123 
124 


125 
126 
127 
128 
129 


130 


138 


139 


Mumbai Vritt —... 
Mumukshu i. 
Nasik Vritt eg 
Pandhari Mitr’ ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Satya’ Shodhak ... 
Shetkari ... oe 
Shivaji Vijayi  ... 


Sholapur Samachar 


Say4ji Vijay ... 
Shri Shahu ave 
Shubh Suchak _..., 
Sudharak ... one 
Sumant ... sis 
Vichéri_... ane 
Vijayee Mahratta... 
Vinod ve ne 


Vishranti: ... °: «0. 
Vishvabandhu _... 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 
Vaan , “és 
Vyapari... Ke 
Warkari ..- ‘ied 


PERSIAN. 


Eslah a0 as 


SINDI. 


A'ftab-i-Sind es 
Khairkh4h-i-Sind ... 


Prabhat... Bem 
Sind Sudhar ae 


Sind Kesari —_ 


Zemindar Gazette 


6 


Nasik oe 


ae 
Ratnagiri ... 
Ahmednagar 
Sholapur ... 


Do. ‘oa 


| 
Bombay ... 


Satara a 
Do. ons 


Poona ae 


Karad (Satara) 


| Karwar (K4nara) 


Kolhapur ... 
Belgaum ... 


Bombay ... 
Kolhapur ... 


Bombay ... 
Wai (Satara) 


Poona aie 


pur). 


Bombay ... 


Sukkur (Sind) 


Karachi (Sind) 
Shikarpur (Sind) 


| 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 
pur). 

Jalgaon (Kast Khan- 
d 


@e@e 


Larkhana (Sind) ... 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 


Mirpur Khas (Sind). 


Do. 


Do. 


Thrice a month 


Weekly 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 
Do. 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Do, 


Weekly 


Pandharpur (Shold- Fortnightly 


.| Ramdas Parmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28. 


.| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


Keshav P. Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 41. 
Lakshman Raémchandr&é Pdéngdrkar B.A. 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38. 
Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas- 
th Bréhman) ; 31. 

Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 46. 

Narayan Narsiuh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Raémchandr& Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 35. 


Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 26, | 


Ganesh Krishni Chitale, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 


Madval&ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 


Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémithi) S OOcis 


Damodar Sdavld4r4m 


Yande ; 
(Maratha) ; 40. | 


Hindu 


Vaman Hari Dhavle; 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Hindu (Karhéda 


Dattatrayt Raimchandr&t Chitale ; 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 


Hindu 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth 
Brahmin) ; 43. 

Pandurang Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu 

(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 


Bhujang Tukaram Gaikwad; Hindu 
(Maratha); 28; and H. N. Navalkar; 
Hindu (Prabhu) ; 45. 

Dattatray’ Raéamchandré Kulkarni ; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 


Balwant Krishna Pis4l; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
29. 

Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 

(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 


Ganesh Ramchandraé Vaidy& ; Hindu (Kon- 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 


.| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 


man) ; 55. 


th Brabman) ; 35. 


Mohamed Reza Haji Ali; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 


Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 


(Khatri) ; 38. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 


Cheléré4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43. 


Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sadarangani ; 
Hindu (Ami!) ; 30. | 
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eg A gag? 4. De. . s+» oos| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 500 


aioe ee | a i Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44 
Gosana'er asp Hon, | Pe 
Jain ; ids .»-| Bombay .«.. ...| Weekly _,.. ...| Tukér4m Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu! 4,000 
| : (Jain) ; 80. 
149 | Jain Mitra... —s asl Do. vis, see] Fortnightly ..-| Sital Prasdd ; Digamber Jain ; 40 i 1800 


150 | Jain Samachar... ..-| Aamedabad | Weekly ... — ...) VAdildl Motilél Shah ; Dasa Shriméli Jain ;; 1,100 
} | 80. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are. 
printed in italics. | ss 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S?[ or a’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the shori a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


DD, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprictor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 7 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, 


ANGLO-SINDHI. 


ty 


al oe ene inal a . oti 


Bhai Band Hyderabad (Sind) .| Weekly Khubchand Parmanand; Hindu (Lohano 
Bania) ; 30. 


| 


No. 85, the Karndtak Vaibhav is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Bijapur. 
No. 121, the Shetkart is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Nagar. 


No. 147, the Sulidn-wl-Akhbdr has ceased to exist owing to the inability of the publisher to furnish security for his other paper 
the Punch Bahadur. 


No. 145, the Mufide Rosgar, the name of its editor is Haji Munshi Mahomed Hussain, Mahomedan (Sunni): 40; circula- 
tion 700. 
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 Poktics and the Rublia Administration. 


*4, “The Leeder comments on. jhe onnele of ms, Bhilohandra 
rishna’s name: from. the list. of inylted guests in the 
seal ere la Bombay Camp at: the forthcoming Delhi Durbar. 
chandra Krishna’s name The omission has been freely criticised in private, 
from the list of the guests conversation,. particularly in view of the, fact that. 
invited to the Delhi Dur- some others are said’ te have been. invited whose 
7“ dian Sociat Re claims to the distinction would seem to require for. 
(5) go og gy former elucidation more powers of research than we possess. 
tes : Even those who, like ourselves, are constrained to 
feel the need of some degree of discrimination in. appreciating Sir Bhal- 
ehandra. recognise that he occupies an acknowledged position in the Hindu 
community, which is partly at any rate due. to the circumstance of his having. 
been singled out for a high honour by a previous Government. The omission 
to invite Sir Bhdélchandra has distressed persons who are as a rule indisposed 
to interest themselves in the intricacies’ of ceremonial politics. A 
question of principle seems to be clearly involved here and it should: not. 
surprise Government if the Hindu community. felt that it. had been rather 
slighted in the person of one of its men of recognised prominence,” 


*2. “Weare very glad that of all papers the Indian Social Reformer 
inde. Becki 4m should have raised strongly a voice of protest. 
8th Nev., Eng. ania > against the exclusion of Sir Bhalchandra Krishna 
| for whom that journal cannot be suspected to have 
any undue bias, from the non-official guests for the Delhi Durbar of the 
Government of Bombay. Leaving aside the members of Council we note 
that from amongst Hindus so far only three Bhatia gentlemen have been: 
invited. We hear another single name as having been added, but if our 
information be correct, that name would probably cause-greater surprise siill, 
if’ any weight is to be attached to the obviously correct principle that for the. 
honour of invitation as special Government guests to the Durbar, only the: 
most distinguished members, recognized as representative leaders of: society, 
should be invited and that no personal bias for or against should be allowed: 
to vitiate this principle. The odd and inexplicable selection of the 
Government of Bombay excludes practically the entire Deccan community’: 
Wo one could claim to have better credentials to represent that com-: 
munity than Sir Rhalchandra Krishna. Apart from this, he is: still. one: 
of the most active leading men of Bombay Civic life and: of his past 
services no stronger proof could be adduced than the knighthood conferred: 
upon him, and the most distinguishing characteristic of Sir Bhalchandra’'s: 
public life has been a wholesome unison of regard for’ the people and 
regard forGovernment. 16 is a pity that errors like these—we-mean the non-. 
recognition of the claims of men like Sir Bhalchandra, the slight to the 
Deccan community and, may we add, the elimination of Girgaum from the: 
route of the royal procession—should occur when the Government of Bombay 
has the advantage of a Girgaum Deccan gentleman on its board. It may be 
that these things have been left by them to. subordinate authorities. But. 
now that itis plain that these latter have put in their own idiosyncrasies in 
several matters connected with the Durbar, does it not: behove the Government 
to intervene and do the thing that would look right and just in the public 
eye. lL,et us hope there is yet time for amendment,” [Here the paper quotes: 
from the Indian Social Reformer and remarks :—‘:'We should only add 
that if is the Deccan communities that have been hit hardest.’’| 


a» “The forthcoming visit of the King-Emperor with Her Majesty the 
Queen and the great Coronation Durbar will be a 


Reflections on the forth. U2ique and unprecedented event of supreme public 


coming Delhi Durbar. solemnity. To the mass of the Indian _people,, 
O Anglo-Lusitano (44), Whose deep-seated regard for personal rulers it is 
@1st Oct., Eng. cols. not easy to exaggerate, the visit, will be particularly. 
welcome for many reasons. That the wearer of the 

British Crown should come all the way and think it worth his while. to. hold a, 
Durbar in the ancient and majestic city of Delhi is naturally regarded as a 
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} 1 mark of kindn si : and favour...:....3. To he: great intellectual com- 
nity “¢ the chosen ones from all parts, the forthcoming visit is bound to 
n much more than the vulgar gratification of the crude mind in setting 

on royalty ‘and feeling their presence. They, who with cautious but not 
icertain forésight think of the dawning future, of responsible Government, 
of popular solidarity—they will look-forward to a further assurance from the 
highest source of power and majesty in person of those cherished and 
respected promises extended to them by the Empress Victoria and emphatically 
renewed by the late King-Emperor.......... The King’s visit will also, in their 
expectation, mark the beginning of many useful institutions which may be 
completed in time to be opened by the auspicious hand of the Ruler of 410 
million men, There will be many other acts of graciousness and clemency 
that we associate with such occasions and that would leave a mere permanent 
mark on the hearts of the people as the Coronation itself is bound to have a 
lasting record in the history of India under British rule. Last but not least, 
the Queen-Empress will have a message of sympathy for the mothers and 
wives'in India, who have their share of the progress and prosperity brought 
by India’s connection with England........... The Coronation Durbar, it is 
certain, will ‘ be no mere pageant intended to dazzle the senses for a few hours 
and then to be forgotten.’ Even those who do not take a very rosy view of 
Indian progress will admit that the condition of the people is substantially 
different from what it was at the close of 1902. In the interval of nearly 
nine years, we have noticed a spirit Of unity, a love of progress and a general 
awakening, which may here and there lapse into lawlessness but which is 
mostly very encouraging and promises the best results for India and for 
England as well. The recent Council Reforms and other concessions to 
Indian aspirations, the huge industrial movement which is effecting a gradual 
change in the mode of thinking and living of large masses of the population, 
the genuine desire and strenuous demand for extended education, and, above all, 
the remarkably rapid and organised attempts of Islam in the direction of 
progress, have all shown themselves in the last nine years in which India has 
moved more thanin all the decades since the Mutiny. The last Delhi 
Durbar was a State function, pure and simple. It was undertaken by an 
unpopular Viceroy at a time of distress and famine for reasons in which the 
Jove of pomp played no small part, all tne professions of Lord Curzon notwith- 
standing. Under present conditions when the interest of the public is so 
great, the Coronation Durbar will be something like a national function. It 
will be presided over by a Monarch for whom no other sentiment can exist 
but that of love and loyalty. In this case the outward majesty will only be 
the embodiment of those kindly sentiments whieh have always bound the 
Sovereign to the Indian people. The Delhi Durbar in 1903 in spite of the 
anxious efforts of Lord Curzon had only one lesson, the lesson of power. But 
we may hope that the great assembly at Delhi in December next will also teach 
a lesson of duty to those who need it most. In the meantime it delights us 
to see that preparations on an extensive scale are being effected in Bombay, 
the first city in India, in order to receive the heads of an Empire over which 
the sun never sets, in a befitting manner.”’ 


4. The World of London and the Capital of Caleutta have raised an 
Comments on the pro- OUtcry against the propesal to throw open, as a 
posal to throw open e¢om- Durbar : boon, commissioned ranks higher than 
missioned appointments Subedar-Majorships to Indian officers on the score of 
to Indian Military officers their being unfit to be in independent command of men 
as @ Durbar boon. in peace or war. In our opinion the Indian officer 
Kesari (108), 3st Oct. would merely receive hisdue if he is admitted on a 
footing of equality with British officers and is given the command of regiments. 
Fé will be only a recognition of his rights and no boon to him. Indians have 
distinguished themselves as leaders of armies before the advent of the British. 
and even after their advent. They commanded armies about seventy years: 
back in the Sikh campaigns. If the Indian officer has lost the tact and 
abilities required for commanding men, the fault lies with the present policy 
and not with him. We feel sure that if the Indian officer is given an 
opportunity of commanding men he will prove equal to tle trust. 
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4 "oy “ We think it our duty to voice the complaint: which has been widely 
| made against the bane that has been notified in 
op the route: of the Imperial Procession ‘to. go through 
eae" of ggniat eat Bombay on the 2nd December, the effect of which is 
the route of the Imperial practically to drop all Girgaum out of the route and 
Procession in Bombay. leave in the cold the entire Marathi-speaking com- 
Indu Prakash (40), 6th munities, residing there. Of course, Girgaum will 
and 8th Nov., Eng. cols. loyally acquiesce in anything done for the conve- 7 
nience of the Emperor and the Empress, but what is , 

felt is that the complaint is not quite irremediable and if possible this cause of | 
disappointment to the Maratha communities of Girgaum should be removed. 
The change has been made in order to save time by avoiding the Girgaum Road 
owing, 16 1s said, to its narrowness and overcrowdedness. But the road is 
narrow just from Thakurdwar to Money School and into part of this narrow 
part is the procession to come through Princess’ Street vid Sandhurst and 
Queen's Roads. It may be suggested that the procession should turn into 
Girgaum Road as originally intended at the Sandhurst Bridge corner, but that 
it should turn to the West vid Thakurdwar Road into the Queen’s Road and 
thence join the Mayo Road, turning a bit into the Ksplanade Road to go 
. round the Queen’s statue. It would be a pity if the procession did not go 
through any road of Girgaum proper. Most of the truly loyal Bombay 
Deccanis stay in Girgaum.” [In a subsequent issue the paper says :— eee 
‘Once more the route of Royal procession on the 2nd December has been ee 
changed. ‘The finishing stroke is to completely drop Girgaum Road. We poo 
confess we cunnot at all appreciate the taking of the Royal procession, meant tae 
for the city, as sucno, through a considerable portion thereof, by « road on one ee 
side of which runs a railway line with a railing and part of which is covered ‘ 
on the other side by funeral areas. Let us hope that ways will be yet found 
to accept our suggestion of taking the procession ved Girgaum Road as far at 
least as Thakurdwar. Or best, let a commission sif to consider and report on 

tne best route possible.’’| 


6. ‘We have again been questioned as to the probability of a Railway 
strike taking place during the time that His 

Railway men are too Majesty the King-Kmperor is on our shores; hence 
loyal to think of striking we feel that it is our duty to emphatically repudiate 
on the occasion of the the assertion that our Railway men in India will so 


Royal Visit. 
Railway Times (13), far forget their loyalty to one, who has proved 


Sty Noe. himself ‘a worthy son of a worthy sire,’ by using that. 
drastic weapon that has so recently left a vacant 
chair in many of our English homes. Railway men!!! Be staunch and 


true to yourselves and to the Society that advocates your cause, but. be loyal 
to your King-Emperor and your country’s cause.” 


7. “People who have read Mr. Webb’s pamphlet are wondering why 
the Indian authorities, after adoping the recom- 
Alleged misquotation of mendations of the Currency Commission, have acted. 
authorities by the Under contrarily to those recommendations. One explan- 
Secretary of State for tion may now be hazarded that the Indian authori- 
Boe in his Budget ties do not know what the recommendations are. 
Absurdly unlikely as this appears, one has only to read 

aa oe 22 the pointed observations which Mr. Webb has just. 
addressed to the Bombay Government to realise its 

plausibility. The Under Secretary for India in his Budget memorandum 
(as officially published) stated that in accordance with a recommendation 

made by the Indian Currency Committee. . . it was decided that . . 

the (Gold Standard) Reserve should be held mainly in sterling securities. 
What the Indian Currency Committee, on the contrary, expressly recommended 
was that the Reserve should be kept in gold. Mr. Webb’s correction is. 
timely and necessary: it is also unanswerable. Unfortunately, this is not the 
first time that the present Under Secretary for India has supported a bad 
case with a glaring misquotation. In an earlier Budget speech, when trying 
to defend the unconscionable interference of the India Office with the 
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tration 1n ‘country>-an betatacaite which evén the 
aN “comp sae insupportable at last—Mr. Montagu 
oa Viceroy: to the Secretary of State are intimate and 
Phe Act of Parliament says: ‘That the Secretary. of State..in 
a t bagieieidends direct: and control all acts, operations, and 
oncer! oidelilel in any way relate to or concern the Government or revenues’ 
f'India.’ \As.a fact, the Act:of Parliament prescribes nothing so ‘itpracti- 
cable.) It: lays: down that: the Secretary'of State in Council ‘shall have and’ 
be: invested with full power and authority to control all acts, operations and 

neerns which in-any way relate to or concern the Government or revenues 
of India.’ In other words,. the superintending powers of the Secretary of 
State in: Council are: not obligatory but discretionary ; the ordinance is not 
that she shall control evorything but that he may control anything. We 
who are given to’complaining of the inaccuracies and misrepresentations in 
the irresponsible section of the Indian Press are surely called upon to take 
stricter care what example we set.’ 


sae |S 


8, The Gujardt: thinks that the latter six peer of 1911 will he 
memorable for the unrest among the inhabitants 
‘Gomments on the Abor Of the countries in the temperate zone. It refers 
Expedition. - to the unrest in various countries and proceeds :— 
Gujardti (28), 29th Oct. If fighting and discontent are rife within certain 
degrees of latitude and longitude from one end 
of the world to the other how can India remain like astale corpse? On 
the eastern confines of India there lives a barbarous tribe called the Abors, 
whose territory, according to members of Parliament and other politicians, is- 
outside British rule and belongs to China. It is to this territory that the 
Government of India have sent an expedition. If we look for the cause of 
the expedition we shall find at the bottom the principle of “ might is 
right’? which was in vogue in remote ancient times when man had no 
organised society and when all were living in a_ barbarous condition. 
No authoritative version has been or is forthcoming as to the cause of 
the expedition, but according to the Anglo- Indian, conservative and 
Imperialistic press it has been undertaken with a view to revenging the 
murder of a British political officer Mr. Williamson and his companion 
Dr. Gregorson. ‘There is a general order of the Government of India that no 
official should go to any foreign territory and intermeddle in its affairs. The 
question then arises as to why Mr. Williamson had entered the country of the 
Abors. If be .had gone in contravention of Government orders he had done 
so at his own risk, and it will follow that the Indian Government has no need 
to take revenge for him. But it is given out that Mr. Williamson had gone to 
explore the sources of the Dihoing and the Brahmaputra and to survey the 
 Abor country. If that was so, Mr. Frederick Mackarness asks, why did the 
Government of India allow him to go unaccompanied by an escort to protect 
him? And if he had gone for a survey why had he gone without the necessary 
instruments, and why has no survey party been sent with the present expedi- 
tion? ‘The fact is that Government have not supplied to the people details of 
any kind and so only surmises are being made to find out the causes. 
We believe that the root cause of the Abor expedition will hardly come to 
light—simply because there is no cause; and if there be any it is the wish 
of Government! ‘There is no master of the master! The other fact worth 
consideration is that as the country of the Abors is under the authority of the 
Chinese Government, why did not the British Government or the Indian 
Government complain to the Chinese authorities about the murder of Mr. 
Williamson’s party, and w}):y did they not have the Abors punished by the 
Chinese Government? Why has the Indian Government thought fit to put 
lynch law into motion? Again, before invading the Abors why has no 
arrangement been made to open. negotiations with their leaders with a view 
to obtaining reparation for the massacre of Mr. Williamson and his party ? 
The Governnment of India is a very powerful Government, and there is no 
doubt of the: success of the expeditiqgn. The question, however, for considera- 
tion for the Indian nation is not that of the success or failure of the Indian 
army, but that'as’ to why and whence they should defray its —- when 
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thé financial condition of the Government of ‘India is embarrassed and. wher 
efforts at retrenchment aré’ made in'every départment. Preparations 
were being made for the expedition since a long time, but, meanwhile nothing 
authoritative has been known as to who is to pay its costs. [Here the paper 
quotes clause 55 of the Government of India Act of 1858 and remarks :—] 


The expedition sent by the Government of India against the Abors is not 
undertaken with a view to repelling or preventing an invasion of India, but. 


for the purpose of taking revenge in opposition to principles of justice. From 
this it is at least manifest that the cost of: the Abor expedition cannot be 
charged to the revenues of India without the sanction of the British Parlia- 
ment. The clause above referred to was introduced into the Act at the 
instance of Mr. Gladstone, as declared by Lord Morley in his life of Gladstone, 
for no other purpose but to prevent the Indian treasury from being 
looted by the Imperialists. But the British Government have supplied 
many instances of the breach rather than the observance of the clause. If 
the Abor territory is under Chinese authority, the Indian nation will not be 
doing anything wrong in hoping that in this connection no injustice will be 
done to them in the year of the visit of His Majesty King George V who views 
them with feelings of affection. 


9. Itis matter for no small gratification that the ridiculous method of 
: warning the people of the villages in Bengal of the 
Alleged ill effect of the uteri iacnila by the town crier has been aban- 
disarmament of Indians. Fr ] ee | aa ts 
Kesari (108), 3lst Oct. oned and is being superseded by a system of 
oeranting licenses to a couple of persons in each of 
the selected villages and allowing ten more people in each such village to 
make use of the arms. Government of late have become so very distrustful, 
that no licenses to keep fire-arms are granted to people belonging even to 
districts infested by dacoits or wild beasts. This is really a very deplorable 
state of affairs. We do not think that the Indians have. grown so very 
disloyal that even ten men cannot be found in each town or village who can 
be found fit to keep fire-arms. Indians in the past when they were free to 
keep arms showed themselves peaceful citizens and the subjects of the 
Nizam show no tendency to make misuse of the arms they are allowed to keep. 
‘The complete disarmament of the Indians is sapping their manhood and has 
reduced men to such a despicable condition that they run in search of a police- 
tan or a white sportsman, at the mere appearance of a fox or a wolf or on an 
alarm about the approach of dacoits, leaving their families to take care of them- 
selves. The consciousness of their own weakness and the distrust with which 
they are regarded by Government make the Indians ashamed of themselves 
though the bureaucratic Government may take pride in this state of affairs. 


10. “The free trade: policy of the Government of India has indirectly 

: benefited the foreign manufacturers, inasmuch as 

Alleged serious harm without that they would not have found it quite so 
done to the Indian textile easy as at present to compete with the mills in this 
industry by the policy of ¢oyntry. In this connection we welcoms, by the way, 
acy ee (32), 29th the awakening during the last few years among the 
Oct., Eng. cols. intelligent portion of our people with regard to the 
desirability of their affording as much voluntary 

protection as possible to indigenous industries by purchasing Indian goods 
in preference to similar articles of a foreign make, even if that demanded some 
slight sacrifice either of taste or money or at times even of both. This 
has no doubt produced an effect to a certain extent in the direction desired, 
but very much more still remains to be accomplished, which will ba only 
possible when that idea gra tually filters down to the bulk of the vast masses 
of India, for we do not expect much from the upper ten of our society with 
their vitiated Anglicized tastes. In the meanwhile, we think it will be well 
for the Government of India fo fully and carefully consider this question, in 
view of the large and important interests involved therein, whether it is worth 
while to modify its present policy or not.......... We have already had 
QGancashire and Japan in the field, and Germany has recently come in with a 
view to purchase cotton in the Indian bazaar. The situation is thus sufficiently 


disquieting.” 
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kes pers png regarding.’ the. dpening*of & 
India , coinage! of & ten rupee gol. 
ele posse Toe) Me Mn plete; itapp ne, is. ‘psig: seriously. considered: ‘by 
he ee i ws mi hig. cols. tate: st et, obey E ‘inance. Department. of, the. Government ' of 
ea. toe rie oc he 2 ndia and ‘has evoked a hot controversy in the 
pre 08: si awd As to the, me Gutreney proposal itself, we are inclined to say; 
- pot yet... ‘The ecoromic condition of the mass of the nation has not improved 
= far as to make the circulation of even small gold pieces feasible, Prices 
 -gudswages are low, and savings and incomes beggarly. People must have 
their rupees for every day transactions. Even on a liberal estimate the. 
average annual income per head of the population i is Rs. 30, that is, Rs. 24 a 
month... What use can an ordinary Indian have for a ten rupee gold piece ? 
The rupee cannot be made limited tender, much less can it be demonetised. 
Gold will be hoarded and converted into ornaments, and very little offered at 
eo the mint. On the other hand,‘rupees will be required for the convenience of 
a trade. Taking all these circurnstances into consideration, one is persuaded to 
m believe that a gold coinage in. India has no cheerful prospects before it, and 
that the proposal may be conveniently put off for the present, though it seems 
to be the only: feasible step to take.” 


12. ‘“ Every head of revenue in India bears a close relation to the socio- 
economic condition to the people. The trend of the 
Official reports on stamp revenue, whether in a Presidency or a pro- 
stamp revenue and other yince or a district, tells us of certain economic 
matters oongee be tore, conditions prevalent there. The dry figures, un- 
vnenerne than at pre- ilumined, teach little. By the search-light of the 
Indu Prakdsh (40), Official socialist and economist, we at once under- 
80th Oct., Eng. cols. stand the reasons of the larger or smaller revenue. 
But unfortunately our annual reports on a variety of 
matters are worse than the handiwork of the ° Dryasdusts’ cf literature. 
There is a Sahara of tables the figures of which tire our eyes and often send 
us to sleep; but no oasis. That is what is wanted.. The chief writer should 
so water that Sahara as to allow some greenery to grow, some interesting 
social and economic facts bearing on them, so as to refresh our eyes and 
scintillate our obsessed brains. But perhaps that is an aspiration of poor 
journalists like ourselves which must remain unsatisfied so long as the 
Secretariat and other departments are incapable of ‘rising equal to the 
occasion ’ of inditing an annual report which may be at once interesting, 
oe informing and illumining. Well, that may be in the millennium when 
literary finish in composition is one of the obligatory subjects of the future 

Civil Service Examination.” 


tem 


*18. “The occasion of the Coronation Durbar at Delhi will, we hope, 

be availed of to remove a grave anomaly connected 

Suggested change in with the premier Indian Order of the Star of India. 

the rules re the grantof According to the statutes of this Order, the 

+t aa of the Star of Sovereign can confer the dignity of Knight Grand 

Indian Social Reformer Commander upon such Princes and Chiefs of India 

(5), 5th Nov. as shall have entitled themselves to His Majesty’s 

favour, and upon such of His Majesty’s ‘British 

subjects ’ as have, by important ‘and loyal services rendered by them to the 

Indian Empire, merited the Royal favour. ‘Che second and third classes of 

the Order are open to all. It needs no argument at this day to show that 

the exclusion of Indian subjects of His Majesty from the first class of the 

Order is invidious and unjustifiable to a degree. Wecan well understand a 

ecial. Order being reserved for Ruling Chiefs, though the category of Ruling 

Chiet iefs in India is so miscellaneous that there may not be much mean- 

ing in such a reservation. But to make a distinction between Indian 

3 and British subjects of His Majesty in respect of their loyal services to 
ee the Empire, is no longer in accord with the tendency of things, what- 
ever: might have been the case when the Order was first instituted fifty 


hme ago.’ 
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_.. 14. “The Government or rather the C. I. D. looks with suspicion upon 

ao gepgogrations and -conrbinations: of‘ boys: and youths, 
Py ima ot eee ‘which have in their programme physical exercises: 
Boy. 6c a . * end military drills. It cannot be said: that there 
"Oriental Review (10), W880 ground for these suspicions. Several’such: 
Ist, Nov. cae movements led themselves astray from their original 
| aim of physical regeneration. But we contend that: 
such incidents should’ not, obscure cither to the Government. or the public the 
potency and value of such organisations. With proper care and training they 
may be made some of the best assets of the nation. Asan example of this 
we have only to point to the Boy Scouts movement being patronised now in 
all the Huropean countries. We have often quoted the appreciative remarks 
of eminent authorities regarding this movement and wish that the Govern-. 
ment will allow the movement full scope and latitude here also. It has been 
adopted with regard to Anglo-Indian boys. Why not then in the case of Indian 
boys? It will import a spirit of robust energy and active life to these boys: 
and will be the best training in point of culture and manliness ........ Why 
not call the Indian Boy Scouts King George’s Scouts ? ” 


15. Turkey is unfortunate in all other respects in her present war 
By Orage tog nc tide evoked for it amongst the Muhammadan nations, 
nae ese and specially among the Indian Muhammadans. 

Kesari (108), 31st Oct. We, however, do not think that tha threats of the 
Indian Muhammadans to the Italians or to the 
English Government if they failed to intervene in the war will be of any 
avail. What can the Indian Muhammadans do for the Turks? They 
cannot and will certainly not be allowed to furnish an armed contingent 
in aid of the latter. ‘he English know full well that if a lakh or two of 
Indian Muhammadans are furnished with arms to goin aid of Turkey they 
instead of going to Tripoli would in their fanaticism create in India a 
disturbance similar to the mutiny of 1857. We are really surprised to see 
that the Muhbammeadan community, the ‘ pet wife’ as it is termed by Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller, should simply on the pretext of Italy having kicked Turkey, 
remind the English of the racial animosities in Europe of the eleventh. 
century and threaten them with the rise of a tendency amongst the Muham- 
madans to join the seditious movement that aims at undermining the English 
power in India. No sage is required to tell us that the consciousness of 
the progress of the Pan-Islamic propaganda in Egypt and other Moslem 
countries is at the root of the claim advanced by Indian Muhammadans for 
special electorates on the score of their ‘ political importance.’ Tho threats 
of the Moslem League cannot be reconciled with the claim of the Indian 
Muhammadan community to be the ‘favourite wife.’ It might be interesting 
to note that while the Indian Muhammadans are eager to fraternise with the 
Turks the Young ‘Turks are bent upon ameliorating their own condition 
without giving a thought to the rest of the Muhammadan world, much less 
to the Indian Muhammadans. We cannot help saying that our Muhammadan 
brethren by their threats to the English in connection with the Turko-Italian 
war have shown the hollowness of the loyalty to the British they have 
been professing so far. ‘Threats such as those advanced by the Moslem League 
would have been justified if they had come from Turkey for after all it 
possesses swardjya, but of what avail are such threats from the Indian 
Muhammadans ? 


16. In the course of its comments on the attitude of the Al-Haq 
towards certain remarks onthe Muhammadan 
attitude in India towards the Italo-Turkish war 
appearing in the Star of India, the latter paper 
remarks :—‘"' Everyone, and none better than the 
Al-Haq, knows that fanaticism in Muhammadans 
outweighs all considerations and this the Al-Haqg or for the matter of that no 
Muhammadan (except few solitary examples) has the courage to deny. The 
war of Italy is considered according to the version of that authoritative and 
reliable informant, the Advocate of India, as a Christian crusade against 
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Star of India (16), 28th 
Oct. 
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with Italy except in the matter of the sympathy > 
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what. nag xoite od the 34 hammadans ‘not only aaninss *Ttaly 
o German oy Th Th ms yoott i is not against Ataly, but. against, Christianity. 
‘ere also, Christians; Of) course nothing has been openly. said: 
it ulers,: D1 rs we.are. sure. nothing will prevent these Islamic fanatics 
ng against their rulers, if they only had the power todo so. In com- 
parison with this the loyalty of the Hindus (of course there are some excep- 
fh ons) can. ‘always be relied upon’; for were the Hindus at any time excited 
when oppressed by the bigotry of that tyrant ruler Aurangzeb or any other 
Muhammadan ruler, who did all he could to spoil their religion? To defend 
“the action of the. Muhammadans when the Italian caps were proposed 
to be. burnt on the platform, this anti-Hindu paper cites the example of 
-Lajpatrai and others as a justification for the Muhammadans to do the same. 
Whether Lala Lajpatrdi or any one else was justified or not in burning 
English goods at any time, as the A/-Hag says, we do not argue ; but this much 
any one with a grain of sense can judge that the above action of the Muham- 
madans would have been most ridiculous and stupid, for what Lala Laipatrai 
did, he did for that which concerned his own country while, on the other hand, 
what the Muhammadans were guing to do was not through any love for their 
own country but for that country which has no relationship with India 
and is far away from it, the only relationship being that they are co- religionists. 
We, therefore, were not wrong to assert that for Muhammadans Islam is the 
first consideration. If instead of Italy the war had been with the English 
the Muhammadan loyalty could have easily been tested.” 


*17. We would remind the Muhammadans of our advice to remain 
Muslim Herald (146) neutral in the matter of the Lurko-Italian war, and 
6th Nov “=~? would warn them not to exhibit any such fervid 
| sympathy with the Turkish power as might bring 
repentance in its train. it is the duty of all Muhammadans in India to 
remain loyal to the British Government. As some agitation was made by 
certain Muhammadan leaders, the Government had to republish an old 
proclamation by way of caution. We hope that our Muhammadan brethren 


will quietly abide by it. 


18. One of the results of the Italo-Turkish war has been to introduce the 
‘boycott’ among the Muhammadans, who have 
Muhammadans andthe hitherto been expressing great aversion to it. This 
cee Boycott of Itahan.goods. = hoveott of Italian gooas from India is not likely to 
Praja Bandhu (82), h Ss es Sear eae sail al 
29th Oct have great effect upon Italy, inasmuch as her trade 
with India is not very considerable. But the most 
wonderful thing 1 is that those very Muhammadans, who but lately ners 
of the word ‘ boycott’ and ridiculed the Bengalis for practising * boycott’, 
prepared to boycott Italian goods. Granted that it is the outcome of tneiz 
dislike for Italy, they forget that there was a time when they themselves had 
deprecated the movement. We are afraid that this boycott of Italian goods 
will not lead Italy to give up Tripoli, nor will the Bengali boycoté induce 
Government to repeal the Partition of Bengal. 


19. The Indu Prakdsh quotes the following from the Bombay 
correspondent’s letter in the Calcutta Capital :— 

eso Race (40), Sed TE the suggested boycott of Italian goods is 
“2 ebhehind executed in a logical manner, I do not see how 
Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim and Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla can escape commit- 
ting the very same crime which they themselves have loudly condemned in 
Babus Bepin Chandra Pal, Arabindo Ghose and Surendra Nath Bannerjee. 
I cannot conceive how Borah, Khoja and Memon dealers are to be weaned 
from importing Italian oilman’s stores unless by pressure from their leaders. 
Would such pressure be any more innocent than the nationalist picketing in 
Bengal? I: cannot believe it. Iam honestly surprised by the action of the 
Muhammadan leaders whom the Government have gone out of their way 
to coddle and exalt and I have less faith than ever now in the movement 
for the establishment of a Muhathmadan University in India. If western 
education can do no more for a clever Muhammadan than turn him into 
an irresponsible demugogue, one dreads to think what the graft of western 
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literature ow Islamic fanaticism: will make of him...;Six, George Clarke,:who is 
a good friend of the Bombay Muhatnmadans, would do well to lecture his 
proteges on the evil .of their: ways. Sir Currimbhoy:. Ebrahim, Bart., 
Boycotter-in-Chief of Italian. Goods—The Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahim- 
tulla, Member’of Council, Head Deacon of the Italian Boycott. ‘These titles 
sound well, don’t they, amidst the din. ofthe easter for the Royal 
Visit. * 


20. It appears from the reports of the Italo-Turkish war that the 
Italians are indiscriminately shooting down the Arabs 
Comments on the 10 Tripoli, irrespective of age or sex. ‘This cruel 
alleged Italian barbarities and heartless barbarity is unalloyed with any sense 
in Tripoli. of mercy or morality. They do not stop to see 
 Poltical Bhomiyo (1 3), whether the victims are cuilty or innocent. Mean- 
vrd Nov.; *Parst (31), while, those who are pledged to maintain the peace of 
5th Nov., Eng. cols, the whole world are looking on quietly as if nothing 
were happening! And if “they are told of what 
is going on they quietly reply that there appears no reason for their inter- 
fering in the activities of Italy. Would the Christian Powers of 
Kurope look on with the same equanimity if Turkey were to attack a 
Kuropean Power, even for just reasons? Are these the great Potentates who 
are the protectors of the world’s Peace? ‘The civilised policy of Kurope can 
show many instances, in which Huropeans have entered, for business, with 
or without permission, the territories of other independent rulers, and when 
any loss or damage has, with or without any legitimate cause, been done to 
them, their Governments have invaded or annexed those countries. Supposing 
the fortunes of war change and ‘lurkey becomes successful and occupies 
some Italian possession, will the Powers of Kurope continue their present 
policy ? People are now beginning to see through the assumed guise of 
justice, mercy and morality. It is necessary that the British Government, 
which more than others is calied the preserver of the world’s peace, should, 
in such a crisis, chastise the insolence of Italy and set a striking example to 
the world. This line of conduct is full of many benefits to the British 
Kmpire, which we do not propose to enumerate here. [The Pdrst writes :— 
“* Had the ‘'urks performed such feats one can imagine the indignation that 
would have flooded the European press. Whatever be the outcome of the 
war, it can hardly be regarded as having even remotely a civilising influence 
on the Tripolitans.”’| 


~ *21. “The new Governor of Madras, His Excellency Sir: Thomas Davis 
o Gibson Carmichael, landed in Madras on Wednesday 
The retiring and the and assumed oftice on Friday. Sir Arthur Lawley 
met Governor of Madras. 4 the same evening for Octacamund where he will 
ndian Social Reformer 
(5). 5ta Nov. stay for a few days before proceeding to Delhi for the 
Durbar. We anticipate for Sir Thomas Carmichael 
a highly successful term of office, His Parliamentary experience will stand 
him in good stead in guiding the public life of the Presidency along the path 
of constitutional government in the new conditions introduced by the recent 
reforms, while his administrative career is a guarantee that efficiency will be 
adequately maintained. With the best desire to see the good achieved in Sir 
Arthur Lawley’s regime, no one who has been in touch with Madras affairs 
can help feeling that the change of Governors would have caused something 
like a feeling of relief among many men by no means ill disposed to Govern- 
ment, even if the new Governor had been a less distinguished administrator 
than Sir Thomas Carmichael. ‘The simple truth is that Sir Arthur Lawley 
had few qualities needed and some qualities which are out of place in the head 
of a great Indian administration. ‘lhe keen conscience which the Liberal 
Government has brought to bear on its Indian appointments in the last few 
years is in marked contrast to the cynical ingenuity which the late Unionist 
‘Government displayed in finding round pegs to fit square holes in and about 
this country.’ 
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that:thereieno distress it other 
Signer of\ famine have béen: observable 
OY~)) more: ess. throughout Gujarat and Kathidwar. 
1 aE Cattle have been the! first to suffer and steps have 

vpal Oh” ‘already been taken to: strengthen the hands of pinjra- 
: oes "poles in Gujarat and Kathiawar by money contribu- 

So tions from Bowbay and other great cities. The 
Simms thus set apart will be utilised for the relief of cattle.’ ‘he next to suffer 
Stter cattle will be human ‘beings, who also stand much in need of help. 
Powards this end, it is indeed gratifying to note that the trustees of the Wadia 
sharities have contributed ‘a lakh of rupees. This sum will be augmented by 
éontributions from othér communities, but volunteers should come forward to 
heip the- collection of funds by the committee appointed the other day in 
Bombay: We are sure Government officers will also aid the members of 
¢he-committee. As recommended by the Famine Commission a committee 
of non-officials should have been formed to assist Government servants in the 
‘work of famine relief. But nc such committee has been appointed by Govern- 
ment. It is also necessary that they should appoint a Famine Commissioner. 
It would be easier for the popular committee to work with a responsible Famine 
‘Commissioner than with the district officers of different districts. [In 
conclusion the paper dwells on the necessity of inviting subscriptions from 
‘other parts of India as well and makes an appeal to the religious heads of the 
Hindu community to take steps to prevent the conversion of the famine- 


stricken to Christianity at the hands of missionaries. | 
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: ~  *23. “The public at large will be oy to know that a Central 
MORON AOL) oi : Committee, consisting of leading citizens representin 
its Gagargti(39), Sth Nov., the various communities in Bombay Naa hae 

Hing. cols. formed for the purpose of organizing and assisting ~ 
in the work of famine relief in the Presidency and for raising subscrip- 
tions with that object........... The report submitted by Mr. Deodhar at the 
last Monday’s meeting revealed the fact that the distress extends over a major 
portion of Kathiawar and Gujarat, though it is very acute in the Panch Mahils, 
Kathiawar, and three talukas of Ahmedabad and two of Kaira, that relief 
works have been already opened, and that assistance in the form of tagai is 
a ‘being given to the cultivators.......... As early as the month of August 
last there were clear indications that a great calamity was staring Gujarat 
and Kathiawar in the face unless seasonal conditions took a more favourable 
turn........... In. the meanwhile the situation in Gujarat and Kathiawar 

i has: become still more acute, though one finds it impossible to realise 

the serious character of the situation from the stereotyped and monotonous 
character of the reports published by Government in the Bombay Gov- 
ernment Gazette........... From: week to week information of this kind has 
ie been placed before the public who are in the dark as to the precise character 

a; of the developments of drought that are taking place in Gujarat and Kathia- 

\ war. The report that Mr. Gopal Krishna Deodhar has supplied to the 

Trustees of N. M. Wadia Charities after a 5 days’ tour through Ahmeda- 

bad, Viramgdém, Dholka, Dakor and Godbra, which also embodies the informa- 

tion gathered by his colleague, Mr. Tiwary, at Sanand, Rutlam and Ujjain, 
is more informing and valuable than all the reports published by Government 
from week to week in stereotyped phraseology. ‘T’he chief need of the hour 
is precise and reliable information as to the extent and character of the wants 
and troubles of the droughi-stricken areas. Government have a right to 
expect the public at large to co-operate with them in every way they can. 

At the same time the latter have a right to call upon Government to place 

before them the materials which with their varied sources of information are 

at ‘their disposal....:.....-We are sincerely glad that Mr. Deodhar’s report, 
hurriedly drafted though it was after a short tour, has placed the public in 
possession of very valuable information. We hope Government will do likewise 

y giving publicity to valuable facts and figures in the shape of Press Notes, 
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instead of the monotonous and’ almost’ useless summaries they publish from. 
week to week in identical phrases, and thus facilitate a prompt response on the 
part of all those, rich as well.as-poor,, who would like to contribute their 
quota towards the relief of men and cattle.” , | 


24. “Remission of land revenue and - income tax in the ensuing 
| ae season are two great topics that should engage the 
Alleged necessity of careful attention of the Collectors and their taluka, 
liberality in granting re- officers. Crops have generally failed; taken as a 
ow ag mtd ag Me whole they are insufficient to provide living for two. 
the prevailing scarcity. months next after their raising ; in many cases they 
Sindhi (53), 28th Oct., Fe hardly sufficient to meet the assessment. A very 
Eng. cols. strict enforcement of the remission rules wichout 
the exercise of that discretion which is vested in the 
revenue officers will ruin the Zamindar; and we hope that the Collectors who 
are fully acquainted with the agricultural state of their districts will be 
generous in granting wholesale remissions. Humanity requires it; fairness 
demands it, provided they are not hampered by a thought of superior dis- 
pleasure.” 


29. One Dada Jijaba Nikam writes to the Kesari:—I am a Khatedar 
occupant of the village Chinchosi in Khed Taluka of 
An alleged case of hard- the Poona District. I regularly paid my dues upto 
ship me an agriculturist In the year 1904. Between the years 1905 and 1909 
the Poona District inthe J] yan into arrears to the extent of Rs. 90. The 
recovery of arrears of : ; | geet 
addins revenue Officials took possession of iny onion crop 
Kesari (108), 31st Oct. Weighing about twenty khandis in June of last year, 
and in spite of my repeated petitions tu the Mamlat- 
dar to get the probable crop auctioned at au early date no public notice 
of the auction of the same was issued for along time. At last an undated 
notice stating that the auction would be held on the 29th November 1910 
was issued. But the notice stated the weight of the onions as about one 
khandi and a half, and the value as Rs. 20! It seems, however, that the 
onions were not sold after ail, as the whole of the arrears of assessment was 
carried to my account for the next year and a piece of land in my possession was 
notified for public auction for the arrears. Before the auction took place, I paid 
Rs. 40 in part payment of the arrears due from me and promised to pay the 
balance in instalments, but to no avail. I was asked to pay the whole amount 
in a lump sum and a fine to save my land from being sold. In order to save 
my land, I mortgaged another piece of my land for Rs. o3, but the fine was 
insisted upon and T being unable to pay it, all my efforts to save my land 
have been of no avail. If the onions had been sold even for the price 
stated in the notification, I would have been enabled to pay the fine 
demanded. But they too were not sold. I appeal to Government through 
your paper with a hope that the wrong and injustice that have been done 
to me may be redressed. 


26. Commenting on His Excellency the Governor's speech on the 
occasion of opening a gymnasium for and’ distribut- 

Comments on His Excel- ing prizes to the students of the Panchgani Boys’ 
lency the Governor's Hich school, the Sdnj Vartamdn refers to His 
L. og Ea asi Excellency’s observation characterising Mr. Maganlal 
Sdn} p, cen (34) Hargovindas’ gift to the school as likely to strengthen 
ne oe ’ the connections between the Kast and the West and 
remarks :—It is plain that the cordial relations that 

formerly existed between HKuropeans and natives no longer exist. For 
this there are many reasons. Men of the type of those noble English- 
men who formerly used to come to this country are’ now-a-days 
rarely to be seen. The feeling prevailing to-day bodes little good 
for this country. Indian. leaders make sume efforts to remove this 
feeling, but it is necessary that Englishmen should make similar efforts. 
When the Governor praised this Indian gift, it would have been well 
if he had given a word of warning to the Anglo-Indians who: make 
lakhs in this country. It is a pity that while Indians in their charity 
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0 the tioble* dates given by His 
fo thé’ schidol-boys, by -télations ‘will soon be established: 
en the Eas ‘and the on ci ay the Indians dre constantly insaltéd 
ilway. trains and serial das blacks. If.instead, according to the advice 
given b af His Excelle e Anglo-Indians would be courteous towards the 
ndiani fee regard cote with feétinigs of affection, the latter would not hesitate 
og lay ‘down their lives fot the former. We canihot subscribe-to the views of 
His ixcellency that the ‘British are in India to teach and inspire. its people.’ : 
Tndia had. once reached the acme of civilisation, and even now there are certain 
qualities i in its people which it is necessary for the West to copy. ‘The West 
has becomes a worshipper of mere wealth. Its people are gradually leaning 
towards etheiam, and are intent on making huge military preparations for 
cutting each other’s throats, while the Kast, though in poor circumstances, is 
happy “and contented. 
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27. ‘The Kesari makes long excerpts from Lord Hardinge’s speech in 
reply to His Highness the Nizam’s toast and 
Comments on His_ remarks :—In observing that ‘the late Nizam left 
Excellency the Viceroy’s behind hiin a reputation for liberality, loyalty and 
Hiehn aye ~ Msi sagacious statesiwanship which has not been adver- 
oe teed of published abroad’ His Excellency, it appears 
at Hyderabad (Deccan). | ste £ 
Kesari (108), 31st Oct, intended to have a fling, gentle though it be, at a 
| great Chief well-known in England and Europe. It 
has been the practice of westerners to mix with all kinds of people and to 
parade their own qualities in the public in season and out of season. In the 
present times of competition and rivalry no one who lags behind is even likely 
to succeed, and least of alla Native Chief. ‘This is an age of self-advertise- 
ment and if a ruler makes himself known abruad he only shows that he is 
abreast of the times. Under the circumstances we fail to understand the 
veiled sarcasm of His Excellency the Viceroy. 


28. Mr. Sundersing, a gentleman from the Punjdb, wanted to go to 
Australia for business purposes and applied to the 
Australia and Indian gythorities there for permission to do so. He was 
a Prabdsh (38), ad that he would be granted permission to enter 
lat Nov. | e country on condition of his passing a dictation 
examination in any of the EHuropean languages 
re under the provisions of the Immigration Restriction Act and when he requested 
that he should be examined in the English language he was asked to stand 
the test in French. Thirty thousand European immigrants are allowed every 
yéar to enter Australia without any restrictions, while British Indian citizens 
alone ure prohibited from entering the country under the Immigration Act. 
Australia being an English colony with English for its current language it is but 
reasonable that merchants going there must know it. But to ask an English- 
knowing immigrant to stand a test in another language is nothing but 
throwing an impossible obstruction in his way. 


29. ‘‘ Drastic as they are, the new Muharram regulations must appeal 
to the better mind of the community. No true 
rig bo iced Muhammadan can confess to having sympathy for 
duct of the Muharram the antics of the class whose long enjoyed privileges 
festival in-Bombay City, have been curtailed. ‘To allow recrudescence of 
Rdst Gofidr (33), *5th hostilities between classes and sects and to avoid 
Nov., Eng. cols. and taking measures for their prevention must be con- 
a. a nto strued ‘as a sign of weakness as well by those against 
), = rst whom no precautionary action is taken, as by 
ly 29th Oct.; Akhbdr- . me me 
e-Souddgar (17), lst Nov, *hose who are victims of their rage.......... And, 
we hope that ali leaders of the community 
would use their best endeavours to induce a better understanding among 
their less enlightened brethren about the new rules, and to win over their 
aequiescetice With the Government’s orders as calculated to maintain and 
oxelt the dignity of a feces and solemn festival. The rules are effective as a 


imiéastte to avert poset ilitiés of a rupture between the two sects that have 
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been constantly at. friction for the last-few,years., Certain streets have been 
closed to the procession, and the libarty to parade different localities ‘at night 
in procession form has been withheld. The cheeks imposed are thus 80 
superficial that Muhammadans have no right to complain of. undue interfer- 
ence, but they are, all the same, effective to control disorder and outbursta 
of hostilities.......,.. We hope that the better sense of the community would 
prevail as not to force the authorities to take recourse to extreme. measures. 
sseoeeeee Lt is bruited about that a deputation of leading Muhammadans 
intend to wait upon His Excellency the Governor. We rejoice to note that 
one of them whose name was publicly mentioned ‘as the leader of the deputa- 
tion has recorded a disclaimer in public and repudiated having any knowledge 
of the alleged movement. We hope that the story of this deputation is 
neither more nor less than a canard, and that it will eventually turn out as such. 
We cannot imagine how any citizen who has a reputation to lose can have 
any grievance against the revised orders of the Government. But if the 
rumoured deputation is not a fiction, its members may rest assured that their . 
efforts will be simply wasted and that there is a rebuff in store the like of 
which was never given to a deputation that waited upon a Governor.” [In its 
vernacular columns the paper comments approvingly on the Police Commis- 
sioner’s notification ve the Muharram and writes:—We hear that a 
deputation is going to wait on His Excellency the Governor in connection 
with certain conditions laid down in the notification. But, if in spite of this 
deputation Government stick to these conditions, we hope that our _Muham- 
madan brethren will not be disappointed, or get excited. For, the Commisioner 
has already notified that in case of any disturbances, the Muharram procession 
will be prohibited altogether. The Muhammadans should abstain from 
everything which might compel Government to take this drastic step. The 
Kaiser-i-Hind writes :—If,in spite of all this, the Muharram does not pass off 
peacefully, the Muhammadans will no longer continue to merit the sympathy 
of Government and their sister communities. The Pdrse writes :—Though 
at first sight, these regulations appear to be stringent, yet in view of the grave 
dangers to public lif2 and property which generally attend on these occasions, 
their necessity cannot be denied. EHven among Muhammadans, the 
educated and peace-loving section have to admit that they should have been put 
into operation much earlier. If after this warning the uneducated element 
continue their rowdyism, they will have to thank themselves for the closing of 
the processions. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar welcomes the notification. | 


80. The Muslim Herald in its comments on the new rules for the 
management of the Muharram in Bombay writes :— 

Muslim Herald (146), The severity of the conditions laid down in the 
24th Oct. Muharram notification is due to the quarrel between 
| the Police and the Muhbammadans, which has been 
going on during the last three Muharrams, Ths conditions about the deposit, 
about the Bara Imam’s Sandal, about the Tazia of one Mohalla not being 
allowed to be carried to any other Mohalla, and about the Tolivalas, no 
Muhammadan will accept. At the present juncture when all the Muham- 
inadans are asking Government to intervene in the Italo-Turkish war, it is a 
point worth considering whether the religious liberty of the community should 
be interfered with in this way. We would suggest that a deputation of the 
leaders of the community should wait upon His Excellency the Governor and 
request him to revive the old Muharram committee and entrust to it wll the 
responsibility of managing the forthcoming Muharram and thus freeing the 
Police from their extra duties. The Muharram would then pass off as peace- . 
fully as usual. 


81. A ‘Durbari’ writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—“ Fortunately for the 
West Khandesh ryots the Durbars at Dhulia are 

Comments on a recent held mostly on the lines of the Proceedings of the 
cones § Durbar at Tevislative Council and are very systematic. 
2 7. Special credit is due for this to Mr. Bomanji, the 

some Frances ie, See Collector who is at the head of the administration. 
His ways of answering questicns put in Durbar are 


such as induce confidence and give heart to those that would otherwise have 


Nov., Eng. cols. 


fr. Bo sane wa “p of re] plyi ing to Mt. Dev’ 

Convenience of plesders an Witiieesea attending’ a 

and his total silence regarding the waiting convenience 

| Be oka tors. to the Collectc tor” limself are such that exception may be 

oe en . them iis “Both ee ar rievances put forth by Mr. Deo are not 

‘pectiliar to Wes wicker hey are too common and of a‘ long standing 

everywhere “AY Civil Courts have special rooms for pleaders and sheds for 

Giese els sad to give evidence. But I for one have never seen 

| any Magistrate’s Court’ providing a special room for pleaders where they 

may wait f till their cases are called. If there be any such rooms specially 

reserved for the Bar, they must be too few and. far between to deserve any 

mention. The Magisterial Courts dre not even provided with a sufficient 

number of chairs. Many a time it so happens that pleaders outnumber the 

chairs. Then to make up the deficiency they have to be ordered from neigh- 

bouring offices and supplied. Not only this, but almost cent. per cent. of 

Criminal Courts are without tables for pleaders to write on. ‘Chey have the 

ill luck to make use of their own thighs as substitutes for tables.......... 

Visitors to Collectors and other high officials at their Bungalows are in an 

equal plight. However respectable the visiting gentlemen may be, for want 

of an out-house or a special room for them to wait until called in, ‘they have 

to wait under tho shade of a tree or so. This is also most humiliating and 

it is difficult to see why Mr. Bomanji should have given no reply to Mr. Deo’ S 
question in this respect !”’ 
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*32. “We have received a copy of a paper giving the history of the 
; ss excise administration in the Poona District prepared 
_ Excise administration py the Poona Temperance Association for the 
ate wo er Refor Imperial Temperance Conference held in London. 
ere: ‘Kih Nov. Jor- The Association complains that the annual figures 
eh | of cases of drunkenness have been withheld though 
they have been asked for in the local Legislative Council. ‘ Yet we know,’ 
they observe ‘that the city of Poona, which in 1822 produced not even 
half a dozen quarrels of drunken men which came to the notice of the 
authorities in a year, produced about 750 of them in 1887-88, 1,200 in 
1904-05, and more than 1,500 or 1,600 in 1908-09.’ ‘They further urge : 
‘One of the standing orders of Government published for fifty years was that 
shops should be ¢dlosed at sunset, or under special conditions, at 8 p.m. But 
for fifty years thé Poona shops were allowed to be closed at 9-30 pw. No 
coon satisfactory explanation was forthcoming or has been forthcoming to this day.’ 
Surely, the Government owe the public an explanation for this neglect to 
enforce their /own orders, as well as the orders of the Government of India 
regarding the/ situation of and distances between shops.” 


*33. ‘YA propos of the controversy over the methods of the Indian. 

/ Police we might note a case from South Canara. 

ae The District and Sessions Judge of Mangalore 
spare ad against the @isnosed of a case in which a Sub- -Inspector and two 
Makrdtfa (9), 5th Nov. head constables of the Mangalore Police were accused 

of torture, sentencing the Sub- Inspector to pay a fine 

/ of Rs. 50 or undergo simple imprisonment for two 

me fo the two head constables to pay a fine of Rs. 25 each or in default 
to undergo simple imprisonment for a week. Another case has also been 
reported in which the Magistrate of Ponnani, South Malabar, sentenced two 
- Naiy Constables to undergo rigorous imprisonment for three months for 
att¢mpting to criminally assault a woman. ‘These cases only prove the case 
foy Mr. Mackarness, and must strike every one for the leniency in the matter 
of pupishnient shown by the officers presiding at them. We must admit that 
e Magistrates must have been the best judges of the nature of the offence; 
ut we think that the position of the accused as public servants, appointed to 
defend the public peace, person and property, ought to have called for wore 
exemplary punishment, which would have served as a deterrent to the rest of 
the Police force. A third case comes from Bengal and it is of the nature of 
‘ nolitical ’ conspiracy cases. Some time last year, an alert head constable at 
Pabna thought, probably out of hope of substantial promotion at an early date, 
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that he had better set out on a conspiracy hunt. With this end he informed 
the. District Superintandept of Police of theexistence: of .a-widespread 
conspiracy in which many respectable citizens of: the place ..were involved. 
The head constable expected that this. information: alone would : serve 
the purpose and the business of raids, searches and arrests would be taken 
up in right earnest. But the District Superintendent of Police would not. 
move unless some proof were given of the Bb goa of such a conspiracy. 
The head constable followed up his first report by a statement that he would 
even name the place where arms and ammunition were stored up in secret. 
It was thus quite a serious affair and a search of the place named was 
instituted. It was only a public woman’s house and & gun was found in it! 
But alas! the gun was covered by alicense. That cut off all ground from 
under the feet of the herd constable. The District Superintendent of Police, 
Mr. Shuttleworth, then pressed the man for proofs for his assertion about the 
alleged conspiracy. Days passed off, but no proofs were forthcoming. The 
District Superintendent of Police then thought that it was all a wild-goose 
chase on the part of the head constable and dismissed him. The man, 
thus dismayed and hurled from his sweet dreams of a widespread conspiracy 
and probably a prospective Rai Bahadurship, appealed to the Inspector-General 
of Police. But the appeal proved in vain. Mr. Hughes Bullers, the Inspec- 
tor-General, weighed all the facts of the case placed before him and not only 
confirmed the order of dismissal passed by the District Superintendent of 
Police but directed that the head constable should be placed under surveil- \ 
lance. Thus ended this little episode of an alleged widespread conspiracy. it 
But for the cool-headedness of the District Superintendent of Police and ia 
the Inspector-General of the Bengal Police, the matter would probably have 
assumed undue proportions ; and we commend the attitude of the officers in 
purging the police force of a subordinate who was only intent on anyhow 
getting up a conspiracy case and making himself notorious thereby. Here 
comes another report of a police torture case from Ferozepore District in 
the Punjab in which the Sessions Judge has acquitted two of the ac- 
cused, and convicted a policeman and a lambardar of voluntarily causing 
erievous hurt with. a view to extort a confession or to induce to restore pro- 
perty, and sentenced the policeman to pay a fine of Rs. 25 and undergo 
rigorous imprisonment for 7 years, and the lambardar to pay a fine of Rs. 500 
‘and undergo rigorous imprisonment for 10 years. The facts of the case as 
given by. the Tribune of Lahore are as follows:—In May last a burglary 
was committed in the Zira Tahasil of the Ferozepore District. On informa- 
tion being given to the Zira Police Thana, two constables made the enquiry 
and suspected one Chettu living in the village. He was kept under surveil- 2 
lance, but no clue could be got from him. It is. alleged that he was then j 
tortured. Two other constables and a head constable also helped the ie 
inquiry. Chettu’s mother on hearing of the way her son was being treated ‘i 
started for Ferozepore to lodge a complaint. ‘The policemen got an inkling of i: 
this and intercepted the woman cn her journey. She was brought back [ 
and was confined in a room for a day and two nights. About this time 
Chettu’s dead body was found in a well. The policemen said that he had 
committed suicide to escape trial and punishment. The District Magistrate 
then directed two other Magistrates and the District Superintendent of Police 
to make a local investigation. During the investigation medical evidence : 
showed that there were internal injuries which might have caused death. i 
Evidence was also given to prove that the dead body was thrown into the well 
by two policemen and two other men. Two constables, a lambardar and another 1 
man were committed to the Sessions to take trial. The trial ende:l in the | 
conviction of a constable and a lambardar as stated above. In his judg- 
ment the Judge held that there was no evidence tv connect Chettu with the 
burglary and he had been tortured in a most atrocious and cruel manner and 
that he must have either died of the injuries or committed suicide to escape | 
further ill-treatment. Here you have the Police officers torturing a man to , ia 
obtain a confession or clue about a burglary with which he had nothing to a; 
do! They tortured him to such an extent that as a result he lost his ‘life, 
either by suicide or by being done to death! Quite recently in a case tried 
before the Poona Sessions the accused Police Sub-Inspector was sentenced: to 
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govots imp monbiam @ similar charge. ‘A local paper 
s#oite time: agoowrdte that a sithilar fatality. of death ‘due..to: poliae 
“t id curred ain’ the district and. the; authorities. were. making an 

“ipa matter: we are not yetiaware, however, of the: result of 
gation: These cases) must show to. the authorities the immense 


= ; tenn are at present open tothe police for their methods of 


‘and these cases‘are very difficult. to detect and most difficult to 
We. trust that Mr. Montagu will see to:it that in the new measures 
Zanaaet no temptation is left:to the Police. officers to rely on confessions 
extracted from the suspect while in their eustody by torture, and that no 
reform is made which only.goes half way in this matter which affects the 
people most vitally. It must be noted that there is no department which 
comes into so close contact every day with the Indian subjects of Government 
‘asthe Police Department, and. any abuse in it, if left unremedied, is likely to 
prejudice the minds: of the people against Government.” | 


84, The new rules for the regulation of places of public entertainment 

in. Bombay publisked for public criticism by the 

_. Suggestion that young Commissioner of Police will be conducive to the 
boys and girls should not welfare and the convenience of the public. But we 
ao nes Rg ne Mey think they should go further and should put a stop 
bay!” % ~ to the practice of young’ boys and girls taking 
Satya Vakta (79); 28th part in theatrical performances. Most of these 
Oct. children are led astray by reason of their joining 


these performances. 


85. A Sholapur correspondent writes to us that the Commissioner, S. D., 
who has gone to Bagalkot to make enquiries regard- 
@istirbances at Bagalizot ing the recent disorder at that place has authori- 
(Bijépur). tatively announced that the Lingayats were within 
Kesari (108), 31st Oct. their rights in having the cross-palanquin procession 
for their Swami and ordered a procession of that 
nature to be conducted under his supervision which passed off quietly. We 
would very much wish the disputed question of the cross-palanquin procession 
to be settled once for all by the Jaw courts. The procession conducted under 
the supervision of the Commissioner naturally passed off without any, 
disturbance, but if similar precautions had been taken before, the unfortunate 
disturbances that marred the procession some time back or at least the 
rumour about such a disturbance would certainly have been avoidec. In this 
connection we would beg to point out that it is the duty of good citizens to 
conduct public functions peacefully without calling in the intervention of 
Government. 


The alleged Lingayat 


86. ‘We may reasonably conclude that we have heard the last of what 
3 has come to be known as the Poona ‘Torture case.... 
To restrict the powers ....... It may be taken for granted that the policemen 


"of the Police in any way had no intention of killing their victim, but. of ex- 


would put @ premium tracting a confession. ‘That the man was_ so 
upon crime. 


unfotunate es to die is a disaster. It is a good thing 
are nearer that attention has been drawn to the matter, both in 

the interests of European Police officers, Indian Police 
officers, and those who come into the clutches of the latter. But at the same 
time it has to be admitted that one of the great deterrents to crime, which is 
easy of committal in India, arises from fear of the Police, who are handicapped 
in bringing conviction home to guilty persons by the fact that as a rule they 
ean get little or no assistance from the people, even when the Jatter have 
suffered. The reason of this is the way in which the Police treat their 
witnessess on many occasions. ‘The weary hours of waiting in a town in the 
neighbourhood of courts is bad enough for people who have to earn their daily 


‘bread, the postponed cases, and the adjournments for all scrts of trifles. But 


this. is nothing compared to what witnesses often have to undergo in the 


-mofussil, the long weary tramp of miles to the courts, the waiting for days 


until: the case comes on; the*terrors of being a defence witness ; all these 


as or “h i ee 
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with the law. Hence the Police’ have to find ‘the shortest ‘way tosbcure 
conviction............ Only those who live and move among a village community 
know the sway that a subordinate native policeman can exercise when he 
chooses. But to curtail his authority would offen be to put 4 premium 
on crime, and to aid and abet the thief by handicapping the’ police- 
man. Tho fact that Kuropean Police methods are different from Oriental 
methods cannot be too strongly insisted upon. If the sad story above shows 
anything it shows the need: to have’ intelligent and discriminating Police 


officers moving about the mofussil, and seeing for themselves what is going 


on. To blame the Police collectively for what: may crop up in an instance or 
two is unjust, and a slur upon a body of men whose ‘untiring efforts permit 
the vast majority of the people to possess their belongings in peace and security. 
More European supervision is coming into the force, ::which will take its 
tone largely from the new order of things. If some better methods could 
be adopted in the treatment of witnesses, it is possible that more evidence 
would be fothcoming, and persons would gladly step forward where now they 
hold their tongues. People would then assist the Police in their endeavours 
to obtain respect for the law of mewm et tuum !” 
*37. ‘Mr. Montagu’s reasons, which he gave in Parliament in reply to 
Mr. McCallum Sestt’s inquiry why a policeman 
Mr. Montagu and the Under whose questioning a prisoner dies should not 


Indian Police. _ be tried for murder, do not sound very co19 lusive. 
Parsi (31), 5th Nov., It is evident, of course, that there is no intention 
Eng. cols. of killing the prisoner, since the man ought to be 


produced, and as dead men can tell no tales it is to the 
policeman’s interests to keep his man alive to tell all he can. However, when 
he sets out to screw his story out of the prisoner he does it at his own risk, 
and itis not a case where the constable should be given the benefit of his 
ignorance of pathology or anatomy. Itis to be hoped that these cases will 
3oon- be made impossible, for the true and false charzes brought against the 
Police are equally scandalous. But in the meantime there is nothing to be 
gained by allowing sven‘the appearance of official condonation to exist. Nob 
quite in the same category is the case of the Government official who is 
prosecuted for some irregularity committed in the course of his duties—of 
which the salient instance ts the Midnapur Damage Suit, also.the subject 
this week of questions in Parliament.......... Civil suits would naturally be 
defended and financed by Government. But where a criminal suit is brought 
upon sufficient bond fide grounds, the concern of Government in the matter is 
not very obvious. Only if the charge turns out to be false and the victim of 
it is in a position peculiarly susceptible to such charges can we conceive of 
Government incurring any sort of obligation in the matter of expenses. It 
is one of those points upon which properly codified rules seem desirable if 
only to prevent a recurrence of such misunderstandings as those which 
have occurred in Bengal, where the payment of law expenses by the 
Government has béen regarded by not a few disinterested persons as a public 
scandal.” 


88. Itis strange that the Postal authorities cannot see their way to 
reducing the postal rates for newspapers. These 
Government should fix highrates have retarded the wide spread of the higher 
the postage for ail news- class of journals and have resulted in the poorer 
papers at Act A Pics classes being forced to take in the cheaper and lower 
PERONITS © ER class of newspapers. The bestthing, therefore, is to 
aiser-t-Hind (28), 29th 
Oct. reduce the postage so that the more loyal papers 
may be made more accessible to the public. In 
England all papers are charged uniformly irrespective of weight so that the 
public is at liberty to select the best papers. Ifthisis done in India, there 
will be a wider circulation of high class papers and the public will have 
plenty of loyal literature supplied to it, so that anarchy and sedition will 
vanish. We think Government shoald fix the pepe of: all pee 
at one pice. : 
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advised -recom caewdatiec of th Cooperation’ waieot: re- 
oo waeeination is proposed to: ‘be followed. by.the Govern- 
- ‘teent introducing a Bill: in the next cold. season 
‘taking - vebvoluatien compulsory. Such an.attitude 
of the Government we cannot appreciate, especially 

ety, Le! asin the West several eminent medical men have 
strongly pronounced. against even vaccination in the first degree.......... 
Not only are these opinions interesting but also we have the opinions of several 
Governments showing how vaccination has not always proved as successful as 
its supporters claim to be. Thus Mr. Borns when President of the Board of 


Trade said ‘ Just in proportion as in recent years exemptions from vaccination 


have gone up from 4 per cent. to 30 per cent., so deaths from small-pox have 
declined.’ Several gentlemen, therefore, have appealed to the Government 


and the President of the Municipal Corporation asking them to reconsider 


their decision regarding the necessity of re-vaccination.”’ 


40. “Since the change of Government in Portugal the Press has been 

fo the chanaoel of so many ideas and opinions that the 

Alleged origin , and yeader is at aloss what course to follow. If by civil- 
pr a A Pee Portu- ization are meant ideas which foster the well-being 
| DB hale Lestinns (44), of society, improve the customs and encourage the 
27th Oct., Eng. cols. correct appreciation of liberty and charity, we believe 
that nothing that is done towards that end will be 
new under the sun; but if by civilization is meant the dissemination of impious 
ideas veiled with sympathetic words, yet ever tending to uproot the idea of 
religion from the heart of man, we believe that this is not civilization, but 
rather an abyss into which humanity is being hurled. Look at .the example 
of France where such ideas have been promulgated and where crime has 


increased in a startling manner from year to year. A society oppressed with 


‘such ideas is to be pitied and a Press which disseminates such ideas is repre- 


hensible. Ina scientific review intended for men of iight and learning who 
are able to distinguish between truth and falsehood, and good and evil, 
the publication of such ideas might perhaps be tolerated, but to ventilate 
them in newspapers which find their way into every house and reach all 
classes is an offence against society. And with these ideas it is desired that 
a Catholic should love and embrace the Republic of Portugal! No one can 
enforce love. It is the outcome of a thing that is well received. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the new Government should show by its acts to be 
worthy of love. Has it performed any act which is deserving of the 
praise of the Catholics? Everyone knows that the Catholic religion is not 
opposed to the Republic. It is indifferent to any form of Government so long 
as it aims at the well-being of society whether in its moral, civil or religious 
aspect. The enemies of the Catholic religion talk much of democracy; but is 
there a |State which commands greater respect with the people than the 
Catholic Church? The Pope’s kingdom has no frontiers, his subjects know 
no distinction of nationality since the whole world is his subject. Kvery one 
knows that the young Republic of Portugal is the result of the efforts of 
international freemasonry, the child of carbonarism which did so much harm 
to the Catholics in France and uprooted the temporal power of the Pope. 
The Republic of Portugal is doctrinal, having no cther object than the 
overthrow of the Catholic Church. Its various acts against Christianity 
are not the effects of the first flush of the revolution but of mature delibera- 


tion, and such a state of affairs will continue so long as freemasonry exists 
in Portugal.” 


41. ‘And yet another dacoity along the Kalat Frontier in the Johi 
Alii Taluka. On the 18th October, the Police received 
Frontier dacoities inthe jnformation from one who had escaped that 30 or 40 


Sindhi (58). 28th Ost. Brohis bad come down the hills on the village of 


Eng. cols. Chakarkhan, attacked the house of a Bania, plundered 


and then set fire to it; and this in spite of the 
reputed guarding of the whole frontier along the ‘Talukas by the local Police. 
Of course, raids like this wherein particular houses and people are victimized, 


29 


cannot be committed without the combination of some » Zamindars ; : but failare to 
stop their occurrence, though Police from several districts have mustered strong 
along the Frontier and are actually patrolling the area, is a sufficient proof of the 
defiance of the Brohis on the other side. And we may state that, the whole 
Frontier being mountainous with many a path unknown except to the denizens of 


the mountains, can never be. effectively guardéd at all points and passes by the 


policemen of ‘Sind. It is futile even. to think they can. It is waste of 
energy to start the operation. . If the Police were intended to do this military 
duty of patrolling, they should have at their head an officer of proved merit 
well innured in such a life. Mr. Ommaney has often justified his ‘nilitary 
propensities ; but other officers have personally done little work savouring 
of the bold and the dangerous; and to expect that Indian Deputy Superin- 
tendents or European Superintendents taken from the Civil Departments 
will inspire terror or regulate operations successfully is useless. Hach raid, as 
it occurs, confirms the “people i in general aud the inhabitants of the whole 
Sehwan Division in particular in the impression that the Sind Government is. 
powerless in preventing the raids and that the Brohis are more powerful. 
It works to the detriment of the prestige of the Government and introduces 
despair. The Commissioner’s point-blank refusal to provide the military to 
put an immediate stop to the dacoities, possibly political in their nature, is. 
only setting off the powerlessness of the Sind Government to protect thm. 
Similar raids along the N.-W. F. P. or other Afghan countries are punished 
fortnwith by the military. Sind is an exception. Cannot the Bombay 
Government be approached dene oe 


42. “ This year is a year of unprecedented scarcity. Crops have failed 

not only i in Gujarat and the Presidency proper, but 

Suggestion that the also in Sind and the Punjab. What with the 
Commissioner and District demands of Europe on Indian grain and the con- 
Officers in Sind should sequent export, what with the buying ability of the 
move sparingly and with Wuyropean firms, the year forebodes to be an evil one 


prt he ere arn indeed. It is high time that the local officers should 


ing season. take this state of affairs into consideration when 
Sindhi (53), 28th Oct., they stir out on tour. Itis an open secret, which 
Eng. cols. officials cannot deny, that touring costs the ryot a 


great deal. Kasat in Sind is as rampant as 
ever. Rasai, seemingly small, but really heavy, is a great burden 
upon the Zamindirs and the Haris. The Zaminddr and the Hart 
are both impoverished. Their credit is extremely small on account of the 
limitations of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. Their borrowing power 
is nearly mil. If under these circumstances of stress, the District and 
Divisional Officers move out in the Talukas and the villages with the 
whole of their establishment, it would be an undoubted source of great 
hardship to the impoverished Hari. The Commissioner whose camp 
costs most also should take into consideration the dearth that has 
attacked the couvtry. Itis a serious question to consider whether tours 
should not altogether be stopped in view of the disastrous failure of crops 
in Sind. The good that touring is intended to do (not that it actually does) 
is too disproportionate to the cost and the hardship to the Hari and the 
Yamindar. The little personal enquiry that a Collector or his Assistant does 
at so much cost to the Government can be done at head- -quarters as well. 
Under the existing circumstances, the Commissioner will be earning blessings 
if he altogether stops touring ; but if that’ cannot be done, bechiiad high 
officers must have a variety of scene, the next best thing that the Commis- 


giner can do is to order that only 2 clerks be taken by each officer on his tour ° 


as is the usual system in the Presidency. This is the least prosperous year 
—a year that will long be remembered. We cannot believe that touring 
officers do not know “what the actual, not the paper, cost of touring ‘at each 
camp is. ‘This is the time when the heads of districts should set a splendid 
example by putting down fasaz in all departments.” 
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“ attegea rdeessity of “Tt appears Faceh Dr. Mann’s letter that Governmetit 
Aegielating. for me Pro- constlted leading members of every community to 
“Indian Social Reformer know whether any objection could be raised against 
(5), 5th Nov. the suggestion to make it illegal to obtain possession 
} | of a little girl below the age of sixteen for concubi- 
nage or any other purpose except legal marriage. Dr. “Mann goes on to say that 
the conclusion to which Government have come, after receiving the opinions 
of these gentlemen, is that, while all communities view with horror a series of 
évernts such as those which culminated in the Poona case, yet to make 
concubinage illegal for young girls in all cases would interfere with a number 
of recognised customs and might lead to resentment and opposition 
from perfectly respectable classes. This is so entirely at variance with 
what ,we have known for years to be the sentiments of many men of light 
and leading in the Indian communities, that we cannot, without a more 
precise statement of the names and opinions of the gantlemen consulted, 
profess to be much impressed by the conclusion at which Government have 
arrived. We join with the Times of India in asking for the publication of 
the opinions which Government have received, and we think with our contem- 
porary that any opinions that they might have received to the effect indicated 
atove, are not the opinions of men whose views should count in considering 
@ question affecting the honour and happiness of young girls. On a previous 
occasion, when Government consulted Indian gentlemen on the subject of 
the dédication of minor girls to temple deities, their replies weré issued to 
the press for criticism and comment. We hope that the same provedure will 
‘be followed on the present occasion and that men who pose as leaders will 
not be allowed to hoodwink Government by conveying to them under cover 
of secrecy views which are derogatory aad insulting to the moral sense of the 
commmunity.......... How does it become a great Government to quibble 
about the comparative immorality of concubinage and prostitution where the 
well-being and honour of helpless young girls are concerned? In England 
where the age of consent is already higher than in India, there is a growing 
demand for still further raising if.......... We earnestly trust that Govern- 
ment will not be deterred by timid and unworthy counsels from extending the 
protection of the law to those who need it even more than girls under twelve 
years of age. The masses of the Indian people, unlike the sophisticated higher 
castes, are sound at heart, and are quite incapable of twisting a measure 
intended to protect the honour of female minors into an infringement of their 
religious or civil liberty. And Government may rest assured that, where their 
own conscience is clear, they need apprehend no untoward results from 
adopting a measure of the kind proposed by the Society for the Protection of | 
Children.” 


44. The present unnecessary delay in various ; matters will be avoided 

° _ when lower officials sre entrusted with certain 

_ Coniments on the Dele- powers under the provisions of the Delegation of 
ao Yeats (106), 20th Treats Bill. This new measure will in general prove 
Pe pag | beneficial both to Government and to the public. 
The higher officials being at present responsible for 

everything are put to great trouble and have moreover not time sufficient to 
over all the things carefully. When, however, these cases will be left to the 

| aa of the local authorities, every item will receive careful consideration 


and the overburdened higher officials will receive some respite. 


Bt 


45. “Although the All India Moslem’ League has “expressdd “itself 
dies ene hie - ne of the main features of the “erty se 
iets ae ue ae Ar. Gokhale’s Education Bill, it cannot divest 
Mem ents On tie itself of the spirit of aloofness and separation 
towards the Honourable that is so characteristic of it. One of the sugges- 
Mr. Gokhale’s Education tions that it makes, to emphasise the position 6f 
Bill. | Moslems as compared with that of other communities: 
Sind Journal (15), 2nd ig that the text books (for Muhammadans) should 
Nov. be prepared by competent Musalman writers and 
approved by ‘T'ext Book Committees composed 
exclusively of Musalmans. We are sure all right-minded Indians will agree 
with us in thinking that such wholesale exclusiveness is suicidal in itself and 
opposed to all principles of unity and concord. Another suggestion, which is 
as absurd as it is impracticable, is that Urdu should be made the vernacular 
of the Muhammadans throughout India. To make Urdu the medium of tm- 
parting all kind of knowledge, even in provinces where it is as unintelligible 
to learners as Greek or Hebrew, is on the very face of if a most absurd 
demand, whatever may be its alleged importance from a political point of 
view. One can understand the motive of the League in making such a 
demand, but if seems to have altogether ignored the inevitable consequences 
that will prove disastrous to the whole cause of education in general and that 
of Moslems in particular. A fresh proof of the Muhammadan hankering after 
communal representation is furnished in the League’s demand for the represen- 
tation of Muhammadans on Local and Municipal Boards according to their 
own estimate of their political importance. One does not know where and 
when this talk of communal representation, political importance, dynatitie 
force, etc. etc., is going to end. It is high time that the value and truth of 
the principle of equality, fitness and appropriateness were well brought home 
to them, both in their interests and in the interests of the country at 
large. The third suggestion which the League makes and which we 
‘think 3s the most unfair and inequitable of all refers fo taxation, to be 
Jeviéd for the purposes’ of education in such a3 manner that the burden 
‘may fall heavily on the Hindus. The League further suggests that compul- 
sion should not be exercised until two-thirds of the Board be in favour of 
the measure, that the standard of levying fees be fixed at Rs. 25 instead of 
at Rs. 10 as proposed by Mr. Gokhale—not a bad suggestion—and that the 
Bill should not be applied in the case of girls. We can hardly understand 
why such unnecessary and unjustifiable impediments are being put in the 
_ way of a measure that is likely to do more good to the Muhammadans them- 
selves—now in urgent need of mass education—than to Hindus with whom 
they are so much afraid of making a common cause. Such an attitude on 
their part is most regrettable, and none will rue it more than Muhammadans 
themselves in the long run.” 


Education, 


46. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Al-Haq :—“ There are 

in Shikarpur about three schools with their branches 

Complaint about which are called Hindu-Sindhi Schools. ‘The teach- 
Muhammadan boys being jing staff consists of Hindu teachers only and only 


excluded from _ certain : ) a raps 
public schools in Shikér- Hindu boys are admitted. In other words, these 


ur (Sind). schools are special Hindu schools and cannot undér 
. Al-Haq (47), 21st Oct., ®2Y circumstances be called public schools, as publit 
Eng. cols. schools are those in which students can be admitted 


without distinction of caste and creed. The reasoh 
often advanced for not admitting Muhammadan boys is, that Hindu-Sindhi is 
tatight there, and whenever any Muhammadan is desirous of studying Hindu- 
Sindhi he is told that no Muhammadan has ever been admitted. This is 
dtrange indeéd! Nowhere in Sind schools of such a typs até t6 be sévh 
sither under tlie cotitto! of Municipalities or under that of Losul Boards. 
Shikarpuf is thé énly éX¢eptidn io the geheral rile, and why sliould this be? 
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tional Department. have. stopped publishing Hindu-Sindhi books, and froma 


, 8 Hlindn schools, why shoul not Muhamwmadans also.have 
£6, sch sols, with, Muhammadan teachers:and Muhammadan boys 
the incom of cee MMuntoipatty, irre from Hindus alone? Does 

art. of the: Municipal i income come from Muhammadans? But 
lindu-Sindhi ; is not taught in-any such school; the Educa- 


~~ +> 


long time.the ordinary vernacular is taught there. Why should Muhammadans 
be en admitted there, when in other vernacular schools Hindu and Muhamn- 
madan boys study together? Many Muhammadans do not allow their children 


to. study in schools situated at a distance from them....... For instance, 


there is no Vernacular school in the vicinity of the Lakhi Gate, but there are 
two Hindu-Sindhi schools. If Muhammadan boys be admitted there, no doubt 
one hundred and even more boys would rush to join these schools, because 
they. are in close vicinity to them. Thus without entailing any further 
expenditure to the Municipality so many Muhammadans would acquire 
education without avy disadvantage to Hindu students. Muhammadans are 
known for backwardness in education; if they are discouraged directly or in- 
directly and obstacles are thrown in their way of acquiring education, it will be 
very hard for them. ‘The matter is pending before the Gencral Board of the 
Shikarpur Municipality, but there is no likelihood that the Hindu members, 
who form a majority, will show any favour to Muhammadans in this respect. 
But if the Muhammadans do not come out successful in the Municipality. 
why should not our vigilant and benevolent Commissioner in Sind take up 
the matter? Why should such schools get grants from Government, when 
they frustrate the policy of Government, as they are only confined to a 
particular community, and are not public schools ?”’ . 


Railways. 


47.. The members of the Panchdyat of Hala, New District Hyderabad 
(Sind), have addressed the following letter to. the 

Alleged necessity of a Sind Gazette:—-“ If a light railway be constructed 
light railway in the from Mirpurkhas, slits through Oderolal, Hala 


Hyderabed oui t . Bs and Naushanaro, to Kandiaro, where it can join the 


(Sind) North-Western Railway, or if a linefrom Hyderabad, 
Sind Gazette (14), <6th patsing Matiari and going northward, be constructed, 
rove are it will be a source of considerable profit to the 


authorities on the one hand and of material 
advantage and convenience to the merchant class on the other, who form the 
major portion of the inhabitants on that side. There is no part in Sind 
so richly fertile and thickly populated as the northern part of the Hyderabad 
district. It consists of several villages, which are at a very great distance 
from the railway line, where eight large and seventy-two small fairs are held 
annually, attended by very large crowds of people coming from all parts of 
Sind........... The produce of these parts and the revenue realized by the 
Government is undoubtedly very great, for the reports show that Hala 
Taluka alone contributes no less than three lakhs of rupecs to the treasury 
chest of the Hyderabad district during the ‘harzf harvest only. 'I'rade 
is very brisk in these parts and cotton is grown in abundance. There are five 
ginning factories in Hala and its vicinity, which export nearly half a willion 
maunds of spun cotton every year.......... The Mirpur-Jhudo line, which is 
forty miles long, was started very recently and in the last five months it can 
boast. of only one lakh and a half maunds of goods traffic; but it is estimated 
that if this suggested railway be constructed, goods traffic on it will be 
4wenty times as great as that on the Jhudo line, for the goods traffic will be 
no less than 3 millions of maunds........... In conclusion, we approach 
through the Sind Gazette the Manager and the Railway Board with a request 
for the construction of this line which will not only bring in a large profit 
but .will also be for the good and cgnvenience of the public. There is a very 
great need for such a line, and the sooner it is constructed the better.” — 


teeta CRs wey. aphend, “The paper cites,.as,an: Jabenans ‘the deings 


Kidatha‘Gasette (67), 29th of railway employés. a Grant Road mt i other jloeal 
Ort. : stations in Bombay and inquires if .it ie not, the duty 
: ef the railway authorities concerned to. save the 


public from exactions. 


49. The Broach Mitra discusses the circumstances which led to the 
undertaking of the Broach-Jambusar Railway and 

Alleged. necessity of xpresses its dissatisfaction that a station should 
having a station at Mu- not have been made near Muhammadpura and con- 
hammadpurs Leama on siders this omission to be a. source of great. disappoint- 
ser scale Otel 20), 29th ment to the people of Broach. It, therefore, appeals 
ee to the District Association to move in the matter 
before.it is too late. It is the duty, it remarks, of the 

Broach public to.request the Railway Company concerned to open 4 station 


near Muhammadpura. 


Municipatttes. 


50. ‘‘ We-may even say without fear of contradiction that such a:faddist. 
2 idea of fanciful beautifying, as we term it, was not 
The Bombay City Im- gyen dreamt of when this Trust was schemedieut 
ee a andthe and brought into existence. The whole objectiof 
Akhbdér-e-Souddgar (17), creating the Trust wasito improve the city by plan- 
1st Nov., Eng. cols. ning the cheapest possible schemes of street improve- 
ment.as the only means of preventing the continuance 
of insanitary centres or localities and ensuring more comfort to those forced to 
stick to the cit for residential and business purposes. The operations of the 
Trust thus. begun.soon proved more detrimental than beneficial to.the bulk of 
our population. Benefits no doubt accrned in some directions and. to some 
extent. An iwpartial and far-reaching insight, however, into actual facts haye 
strongly impressed on us and many others the idea that these. operations have 
more or:less benefited certain classes of property owners, brokers and the like 
to the serious prejudice of the middle classes of our population and the 
low-paid family men with some position at least to maintain in their own 
castes and in city society at large.......... Wefail to conceive the least. 
justification for the project—pleasant as no doubt it is—now put forward 
to give us a very wide avenue right up to Bandra Causeway......... Beyond 
beautifying (so to say) the city here and there, and undoing limited 
portions of unhygienic localities, the Trust has failed in its primary purposes. 
With all the varnished stories of improvement, our city is still suffering from 
plague and sister epidemics, which in spite of the huge expenses lavishly 
incurred, the stylish buildings erected, and above all ‘the broad roadways 
interspersed throughout the districts already tapped, are raging freely now 
and again.” (To be continued.) 7 


51. “ One of the biggest schemes the Improvement Trust has undertaken 
with regard to the construction of roads in Bombay is 

The eee Corpora- what is now known as the HKastern Avenue Scheme. 
tion’s reply toGovernment Jt ig estimated that this scheme will involve more 
re the papee’ Hastern than a crore of rupees as total loss while at the same 
ee te ein (10), time benefiting no one.......... The Corporation are 
1st Nov. ' right in observing that there is no public demand for 
it. The permanent native population have not asked 

for.it. Onthe contrary an overwhelming majority are strenuously opposed to it. 
The Vernacular and the Anglo-Vernacular. Press have unanimously condemned 
it, ‘The Corporation have also adduced other arguments and figures to show 
the utter futility, costliness and extravagance of the scheme. We cannot 


hope that the scheme, will be abandoned, for the parties in favour of it are 
con 1519—9 
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ay Py view v of divergence of opinion iv the Corporation as well as out- 
a vs + ae yay be side’ it ‘regarding ‘the alignment of the proposed 
bay agent QD, Hastern' Avenue’ between Crawford Market and 
Znd'Nov. “Sandhurst Road, the Jdm-e-Jamshed considers it 
pee OEE eRe" advisable to postpone the scheme for the present at 
least till ali time as expert opinion is available on the subject of the cost likely 
td be ‘incurred ‘over the scheme. The paper is doubtful if the value of the 
‘propertiés affected by ‘the scheme will increase in the near future. On the 
contrary, ‘it’ thinks that the present valuation will go.down 10 per cent. and 
hence considers it advisable to have the question examined by expert 
architects. It deprecates the idea of rushing through such schemes costing 
immense sums of money and requests those who are in a hurry to beautify 
Bombay to proceed more slowly and cautiously. 


| 58. “ Hyderabad,‘as it is, is a dirty city enough and it is scarcely 
ae bagetiag necessary for those whose business it is to keep it 
ae - iAlleged néglect of clean- . clean, to aggravate its usual state of uncleanliness. It 
mie liness by the Hyderabad | ‘is all due, we think, to the fact that the supervision 

WW / Sing) Municipality. that is su d to be exercised over th 
Bhdt Band.,147s), 29th ST . em is nvt,as 
Oct., Eng, cols. it should be. A complaint reaches us from the 
tesidents of Shahriunjo-paro to the effect that on 
the 15th instant, some stray dogs were poisoned by the Police near the Tikana 
of Bhai Wadhubrim, and it was necessary in the interests of the people living 
in the quarter that the carcasses of the dogs that succumbed to ‘the effects of 
the poison should be carted away, but'it was not so. ‘I'he dead dogs remained 
in the street the whole day’ much to the disgust and inconvenience of the 
‘ people living by and near. In the evening some Municipal sweepers turned 
up and though they were asked to carry ‘away the poisoned dogs, they refused 
ae to stir unless they were paid cash down. The residents of the street had ther 
no alternative but to pay this rascally lot and get the ugly sights removed. 
Obviously this is a matter in which an enquiry ought to be made. We hope 
this will be done and, further; that the Municipal authorities will kindly so 
arrange in future as “to place us in the pleasant position of having no 

further occasion to call their attention to the subject.” 


54, “ A pleader ” writes to the Indu Prakash :—*“ Your correspondent 

miele ave", ‘local self-government’ in your issue of the 20th 

The nomination system jingtant (vide Weekly Report No. 42, paragraph 44), 
of Councillors to town jos called the attention of your readers to the fact 
ay gs (40) that the town municipalities, unlike the City Muni- 
30th Oct. Eng, cols. —«-©ipalities, are not working properly on account of 
My | the defective system of election and nomination, 
if : which does not permit of an adequate representation of the educated men in 
the Municipal Councils.........._ I do not know if your correspondent is aware 
that every graduate, every pleader and every person drawing a salary of 

Rs. 20 or more in the service of the various departments of the Govern ment, 

or in the service of.a railway or a registered Joint Stock Company, is entitled 

to. vote and eligible to be a candidate.......,... An exclusively educational test 

{or candidature, if made to preponderate over other tests, will have its own 
diffidulty......... So far as the nomination system is concerned, it must be 

| admitted with frankness that caste-representation alone is not the principle 
ts LAB Gd the Government policy is guided. Personal qualifications are not 
Yoh enerally. Among the nominees come the sub-divisional officer, the 

eg fone: the Assistant Bargeon. and the sub-divisional aingiiete without 
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whose guidance and control I do not know where the town municipalities 
would have been to-day. Government cannot totally shut its eyes against 
caste representation, for, an otherwise competent person may ever be debarred 
from being a Municipal Councillor. Before blaming the Government in this 
respect we must first be convinced that we have got a free electorate in this 
country that votes without regard to the caste of the candidate. The policy 
of the Government is not, however, free from a serious fault. It seems that 
Government has made it a point not to nominate a pleader as far as possible. 
A pleader is not generally ‘long-pursed’ (in some cases he has no 
purse at all, there being no need for it) and at any rate he is not 
willing to make it shorter. This boycott should be removed.......... 
If the town Municipalities are not what they ought to be, it is more owing to 
the want of proper qualifications in the electors and the elected rather 
than to defects in the system of election or nomination. If Government has 
to be blamed at any rate, it should be blamed for conferring upon us the boon 
of local self-Government before the time was ripe for it. As the Munici- 
palities are practically a school to learn the duties of civic life, we cannot do 


better than work as best as we can at least for some time under the present 


system as it is.” 
Native States. 


55. The residents of Amod have petitioned His Excellency the Governor 
complaining against their Thakor, the Honourable 

Alleged complaints - of Sardar Narsingji, whom they have charged with 
the residents of Amod _ various acts of oppression. If these various charges 


against the Thakor. are true, then the rayats of Amod are miserable 
Satya Vakta (79), 28th jndeed! His Excellency should investigate into the 
Oct. truth of these charges and if the Thakor is in the 


wrong, he should be made to act justly. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


3 


Office of the Orrental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 9th November 1911. 


* Reported in advance. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 11th November 1911. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts. 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPHSB- 


Politics and the Public Administration— 


Agrarian matters : 
Complaint that labour carts are being impressed for work in East 
Khandesh at the old rate per mile . 
Duty of the people to co-operate with Government in the matter 


of famine relief : 
Opening of an ‘Anna Fund’ by the Gujardti to relieve the famine- 
stricken inGujarat . , ;, 


Bombay Muill-owners should provide accommodation for their workers 
British Rule : 
Alleged necessity of,reducing the Military expenditure in India _ 
Alleged ridiculous character of the inquiry into the causes of the rise 


in prices instituted by the Government of India_. ' . : 

Comments on the Abor expedition . , , 
Poetry of discontent ; ; 

China : Comments on the Chinese rebellion . 

Excise: Alleged necessity of radical changes in the Abkéri:administration i in 
India. 

Forthcoming Delhi Durbar : Coronation boons suggested by Mr. Dédébhi 
Naoroji_ . ; ; ° ° 


~ Forthcoming Royal Visit to India : 
Alleged defects in the programme of His Majesty’s movements during 
RS 
Protest against the high entrance fee at the Old Bombay Exhibition . 
Some mistakes said to be made by the management in connection 
with the visit of Their Majesties to India 
Suggestion for the formation of a corps of National Volunteers to do 
‘police duty during the forthcoming festivities in connection with 
the Royal visit to Bombay 
India in Parliament: Comments on the discussion in the House of: Lords 
on the proposed reduction of expenditure in India 


Indian National Congress: The President of the— . 

Irrigation : Comments on the Government Press Note abolishing pdtasthal 
“assessment in certain parts of the Presidency. ' . ; 

Italo-Turkish War: The — and Indian Muhammadans ; 


Judicial matters : 
Comments on the letter alleged to be circulated by some Huropean 
in Bengal discrediting the Calcutta High Court. - 
The proposed appeil by Government in the Midnapur Damage suit. 
Muharram: Comments on the new — regulations for the City of Bombay . 
Native Press: Alleged attempt on the part of the Star of India to create 
ill-feeling between Hindus and Muhammadans and manage Muham- 
madans and Government.- . ; : , 
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in Dr. Mann’s letter re concubinage of young girls. 
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Pee oS Ee Indian — and the agitation in England regarding them. 
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Ca ee Postel matters : | 

see Ba. ombay postal grievance . 

- si deeae ’ alleged neéd of a Post Office and a Musafirkhana at Khénpnr, taluka 

as 5 oe 0° Kakar, district Larkhana (Sind). 


a ae Pee Alleged superfluity of superior posts in the Postal ‘Department ee 
oe ~~ Public holidays: Plea for a Sikh sectional holiday on the anniversary of 


~ ... “Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion , 
oe Public service : Alleged increased restrictions on the liberty of Govern- 
ment servants. _—.” : ‘ pas ‘ ; ; , : 
Republic of Portugal : 
: Alleged hollowness of Goan rejoicings in Bombay on the anniversary 
of the Portuguese Republic . ; 
3 Alleged policy of suppressing news and issuing misleading statements 
adopted by the present Portuguese Government . 
Comments on the public utterances of the President of the Portuguese 
=| Republic . 
nh | Sind: Request that the transfer of Mr. Robertson, “Assistant Collector, 
oi * Naushahro Division (— ), might be cancelled as a protection to the 
ra Hindus against harassment by, “the Muhammadans 
el Vaccination : Compulsory.— in India ‘ : . 
| Education— | 
2 bee Son Alleged bardships resulting to the people of Ratnagiri from the enhance- 
ea _ ment of fees in Secondary Schools . 
uae Approval of. the re-nomination of Mr. Justice Chanddvarkar to the Vice- 
vi Chancellorship of the Bombay University . 
‘ ; Railways— 
A B. G. J..P. Railway: Protest againsé certain changes on the — 
f. G.I. P. Railway : A spare locomotive engine should be kept at the Chilisgaon 
— . station for use in case of accidents on the Dhulia-Chalisgaon line. 
~ Municipalities— 
be, Bombay : 
a Comments on the alleged mania of the — Improvement Trust for 
US road construction . ; . 
ae ? Complaints about the water-supply of — - City 
| Native States— . 
Le Affairs in the Bhadarwa State (Rewa Kantha Agency). . 
es Fearless criticism of Native States required to reform them 
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No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. 
} ENGLIBE, oe : i 
‘2 Bombay East Indian «| Bombay ... ooo] Weekly = ae «| 0. 9. do Abreo; Hast Indian ; 46 ... | 800 
2 Daily Telegraph. aud Deo- Poona ese eee Daily eee eee Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 55 ove eee 600 
| ean Herald. : | 
8 | East and West... | Bombay... .».| Monthly ... .».| Behramji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi ;| . | 900 
4 | Evening Dispatch... ...) Poona ...  ...| Daily sce == ewe] Ps dw Kennedy ; Kuropean; 88 ... .../ ; 800 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ... Bombay ... ooo] Weekly... ...| Kamékshi Natardéjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drési Brahmo) ; 40. 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voiceof; Ro eve enol, Oe sve .«.| Dehramji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 600 
India and Champion. : 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. +  oeo| Monthly ... _...| S. M. Ratnagar; Parsi; 47 ac lt 
8 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi... | Weekly ...  ...| Chainr4i Bakasréi Advani ; Hindu (Amil); 35 500 
9 | Mahratta ‘es .... Poona vei sve aPOs: gta ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LLB. ; 700 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman). | 
10 | Oriental Review ... ee.| BOMbay ... veel DO. ove »».| &. 8S. Rustomji; Pdérsi; 40... ise a 500 
11 | Phenix... ses ooe| Karachi... .»»| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 58... 850 
12 ; Poona Observer and Civil] Poona ..._...| Daily woe = eee} CAwasji Temulji; Parsi; 54 vee awe 400 
and Military Gazette. 
13 | Railway Times... «| Bombay ... ooo} Weekly _... vee Stephen H. Kearsey ; European ; 63 ooo} 1,500 
14 | Sind Gazette _... ...| Karachi... .»| Daily ‘os ...| Mr. Cowan ; Huropean;50... —.... es 500 
15 | Sind Journal... .../ Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... ...,| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu, 500 
(Amil) ; 42. 
16 | Star cf India “ ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Do. in .../| Chandumal Gopaldas Vaswani ; Hindu (Amill 150 
eo ae Lohana) ; 23. | 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
17 | Akhbar-e-Souddgar vse| EOUMRY con's oent Daily wees eee BYramji Bomanji Patel ; Parsi; 40 w| 2,200 
18 | Apakshapat om wo.) Surat me .-.| Weekly... ...| Mrs. Manek-Dinshah Pestonji Ghadidli; 500 
Parsi ; 30. 
19 | A’rya Prakash ...  ...| Baroda... veer: Sas “- ...| Makanl4l) Mathurbhai Gupt; Hindu (Pati-| 1,000 
dar); 30. - 
20 | Broach Mitra, als ooo BEOBOR- a scal- Os cae ...| Trikamlél Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Ksha- 500 
triya); 25. | 
21 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad sit 2, sis ...| Narotamdds Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu! 850 
: (Dashalad Bania) ; 36. 
22 | Deshi Mitra - | Surat ies ll: ee sia ...| Maganl4l KikAbhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba-) 1,200 
nia); 36. : 
| | 
23 | Gujarati ... oo ose} ORMDBY” ace a 2 a ...| Ichchhar4m Surajram Desai; Hindu (Shri-; 8,000 
mali Brdhmin) ; 54. 
94 | Gujarét Mitré ... —...| Surat eae Ge. vs ee} Shawaksha H. Khasukhan ; Parsi; 86... 900 
25 ; Gujarati Punch ... .../ Ahmedabad ‘un: ae isi .../ Somal4l Mangald4s Shah; Hinda (Mesri} 3,400 
Bania) ; 35. & 
96°) Find Panes see Bombay ——ss0--———~verh--- D0 — ...| Burjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 52... 800 
27 tena Semmahad ia oe ae sain w.| Daily ae ...| Pirozsh4h Jehdngir Behrémji Marzban,|) 4,250 
| M.A., ; Parsi; 35. : 
98 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... | Do. _ | Weekly «.. «| Framji Kawasji Mehta; Parsi; 55... coo} 2,300 
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Indu Prakésh ... eek 


Subodh Patrika ... o00 


AnGto-PoRTUGUESE 
KONKAN 


Echo. cass ios ae 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. - 


0 Anglo-Lusitano. “ ati 
O Goano ... je pie 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


Larkana Gazette ... oF 


Sind Upkarak ... 1. 


Trade Advertiser... ... 


Anaro-TreLeae 
Eats Gosaratt ann 
| Urpu. 


‘Moslem ‘ce ae eee 
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Bombay sii 
Kolhapur ... 
Bombay ... 


Bombay ... 


Bombay ... 


Hyderabad 
Sukkur... 


Hyderabad 
Larkana (Sind) 


Karachi (Sind) 
LArkana (Sind) 
Shikarpur ... 


Sukkur (Sind) 


Karachi (Sind) 
Shikérpur ... 


Bombay ... 


Daily ine 
Weekly eve 
Daily ove 
Weekly... 
Do, eee 
Daily bes 
Weekly... 
Do. eee 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Fortnightly 
Weekly... 
Do. eh 
Do, ees 
Monthly ... 
Weekly aes 
Do. eee 
Weekly .. 
Weekly ... 
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ee.| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 24 
...| Mahadev Ghanashyamdas ; Hindu ; 50 
...| Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 38. 
...| damatmal Lalchand ; Hindu; 87 ... 


...| Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Brdhman) ; 40... 
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Jehdngir Sordbji TaleyArkh4n ; Parsi ; 86 ... 


Jagjivandas 8, Trivedi; Hindu (Shrimaéli 
Bréhman) ; 31. 


Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi; 50 eit 
Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 
Parsi; 45, 


Manekl4] Ambér4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
88. | , : 


Nagindds Déy4bhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 


Rev. R. E. Hume; 30 nad roe mee 
(1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
Do, do, see 
Damodar Savalaram Yande; Hindu; 


(Maratha); 40. 


Bhéu Babaji Lathe ; 
Jain); age 44, 


Hindu (Pancham 


Dwarkanath G. Vaidya ; Hindu (Brahmo). 
35, 


C. F. Menezes; Goanese; 88. ._... si 


> 


Dr. W. Pais, L.M. &§.; Portuguese; 30 . 
FE’, X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 poe pis 


Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 
A. H. Dareshani, Mthammadan ; 28; and 
Abdul Wahabkh4n Ghul4m _ Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Tahilram Lilaran: Vasvani; Hindu (Amil) ; 
47. 


Premchand Isardas Bijlaéni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
25. 


Kisandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 
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Khiaram Aildas Ahuja; Hindu; 45 ft 
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Muhammadan ; 35. 
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58 .| Hind Vijaya iv vee] Baroda =... vee] Weekly — ae »-o| Dahyabhdi Kasandés Shah ; Hindu (Bania);} 700 
. ENa@uisH, PorTuGursE sae 
AND CONCANIM. Pl 
59 }ALus nn te ...| Bonbay ... | Weekly =... ...| Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 80..., 1,800 a ' 
ae ¢ 
GUJARATI, ’ 


60 | Akhbar-e-Islam ... ...| Bombay ... «| Daily jee ...| Kazi Isméil Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma-| 1,500 a 
: dan (Memon) ; 42. i 


61 | Baroda Gazette ... ...| Baroda... «e| Weekly... ...| daverbhai Daéddbhdéi Patel; Hindu} 1,500 i 

(PAtiddr) ; 40. i 
62 | Bharat Jivan ... «| Bombay ... ..., Monthly ...  ...| Daydbhdi Ramchandr&d Mehta; Hindui 800 4 
- (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. ia 


63 | Bombay Samachar sont BOs eas ooo} Daily sei ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homii, B.A.: 4,400 i 
|. P&rsi; 42. 7 


64 | Broach Samachar sso] DOMED vas -.-) Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 sé 500 


65 | Buddhi Prakash ... ...| Anmedabad ...| Monthly ... ...| divanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dédsa} 1,800 


Shrimali Bania) ; 34, 


66 | Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira ive .--| Weekly =. 


; ...| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania);; 306 
| 62. | 


67 | Kathiiwar and Mahi] Ahmedabad a Dey pie ...' Motil4l Chhotdél4l Vydés; Hindu (Audich 515 
Kéntha Gazette. : Tolakia Brdhman) ; 49. 
68 | Kaéthidwar Samachar ......!_ “Do. “ om oer 3 ‘i ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 400 

’ : (Audich Brahman) ; 50. : 


69 | Lohana Samachar seal DO. oe, uvef. DO, oe ...| Bapubhaéi Kahanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 30 ... 
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76 | Loka Mitra “ ...| Bombay ... .»-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-! 900 | 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 87. | 


71 | Navsari Pairika ... eee] Navsdri a. oe| Weekly... -.| Harivallabhdaés Pranvallabhda4s Parekh; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 37. 


72 | Navsari Prakash ... ate: Os ee ees} Do. inns ...| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 63... 400. 


73 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad it ak are ...| Pathan Nurkhén Amirkhan ; Muham-| 1,100 
ee | madan ; 50. 


74 | Praja Mitra vee -«.| Kardchi... ---| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Jafier Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 «esl 2795 


75 | Praja Pokar + = eee Surat w+ ove] Weekly .... ~~ eee] Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 86. 600 | il 
76 | Prétahkal + e| Baroda ... «| Monthly ... _—...| Jaganndth Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brih-| 900 | 
man) ; 30. 


77 | Samalochak .« ea{Bombay ... «| Quarterly... _—...| N. M. Tripathi; Hinda (Gujar4ti Bréhmin); 525 if 
35. i 


78 |Satsang ... = oe. OUTat see ---| Fortnightly ...| Manishinkar H. Shastri; Hindu (Brdhmin);} 1,000 
37. 


79 Satya Vakta 7 ...| Bombay... cor 305, ae --| Keshavial Harivallabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 { 
45, . i 3 


80 |} Surat Akhbér ... __.../ Surat + eee] Weekly ... e+] Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54 — 600 
81 )Vasant ... ee ...| Anmedabad ---| Monthly... ...| A’nandshankar BdApubhai Dhruva, B.A., 625 
LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Bréhmin); 41 ___... 


HInpli. : at 


82 | Chitramaya Jagat .--| Poona ee ..| Monthly ... ...| Laxmidhas Vajpeyi; Hindu (Kanya Kubja 500 

: Brahmin) ; 25. 3 ak 
33 | Hindi Jain ose ...| Bombay... .-.| Weekly... ...| Kasturchand Jhavarchand Gadia; Jain 500 ‘lk 
, eal (Oswal) ; 23. ? 


84 |} Shri Venkateshvar Sami-} Do. = -«| Do. os .., Pandit Shri Vihérilal; Hindu (Bajpai Bréh-| 8,000 
| char. fe min) 40. 
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9 A'rydvart ... 
ends 
91 Belgaum Samachar 
92 | Bhérat Mata vy 
93 | Chandrakant des 
94 | Chandrodays pa 
95 | Chikitsak ... wn 
96 | Chitramaya Jagat 
97 | Daivadny& Samachar 
98|Dharm ...  .. 
(89 | Dharwar Vritt : eds 
1C0 | Din Bandhu ‘i 
101 | Din Mitra... ee 
102 | Dnydn Chakshu ... 
208 | Dnydn Sagar _s.... 
104 Jagadadarsh “a 
105 | Jagad Vritt sen 
106 | Kalpataru ... one 
107 | Karmanuk... eee 
108 | Kesari_... ion 
109 Khindesh Samachkir 
110 | Khéndesh Vaibhav 
411 | Madhukear... =... 
212 | Mahdrdshtré Vritt 
113 | Moda Vritt ee 
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as eee eee Do. Sh eee 
eo ‘| ee a 
»»-/ Gadeg (Dhaérwar)...| Do. tee 
: t 
.+ Dhulia (West Khén-| Weekly — ove 
| desh). | 
...| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly ... 
...| Islampur (Sétdra)...| Fortnightly 
.... Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Weekly... 
...| Chiplun (Ratnd-| Do. ve 
giri). 
...| Belgaum ... al ae wi 
w.| POONS es ...| Monthly ... 
«.| Bombay ... yaa]: aaOs “os 
...| Wai (Satara) i De és 
...| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly... 
a Bombay... | Do. re 
...| Ahmednagar eel ae ale 
.».( Poona “— ak: ane cin 
..( Kolhapur ... ‘unt ees iti 
...| Ahmednagar sant aoe ae 
.»| Bombay ... mn ae}. oe 
| 
...|Sholapur ... <a. ae on 
| 
..-| Poona ane nt DO ‘és 
ve age tS oes wee| DO. see 
...| Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly 
.. | Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly... 
desh). 
eee Belgaum eee ooo! Do. ees 
pee Satara ese eee Do. ree 
»-»| Wai (Satéra) see} DO. ove 
bea gias: | 


1G. BR. Mannar: Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
...| Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 


| (Vaishnav Bréhman); 88. 


| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdéhman) ; 48, 


Gaurishankar Rampraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja/ 
'Bréhman) ; 48. 


Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brdhman) ; 20. 


Hari Dharmaréj Gandhi; Hindu (Eania) ; 


al bar 

.../ Hari Bhikaji SAmant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 49. | 

...| Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth 

| Brahman) ; 28. 

...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 


(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 46. : 
: 


...| Sadéshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpa4wan 


| 
| Brahman); 44. 


| 


: | 

..., Rémchandr’ Krishnit Kamat; Hindu 
| (Shenvi) ; 38. | 
...| Ramchandri Vadsudev Joshi; ee 
(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. | 

...; Vinayak Nanabhai Wagal; Hindu (Gold. 


smith): 45. | 
...| Késhindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan' 
| Brdbman); 48. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


.... K. H. Mudvedkar; Hindu; (Deshasth| 
| Brdéhman); 38. | | 

7 | 

..| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40 +-.| 


Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 .| 


...| Waman Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| 
| Brébman) ; 53. 


...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat! 
Brahman) ; 47. 


...| Kashindth Bahiray Limaye; Hindu 
| (Konkanasth Braéhman) ; 55. 
Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré- 
tha); 50, 


Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 54. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth 
Brdéhman) ; 43. 


...| Narsinh .  Chintaman Kelkar, _B.A.,| 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 


...| Pandharinéth Balkrishn’ Péthak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 30. 

-..( yadav Balkrishni Bahdlkar; Hindu 
(Deshastb Brahman) ; 45, 

...|Janérdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu 


(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 34. 


Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré-! 
tha) ; 26. 


Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
Brahman) ; 32. 
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‘Marara1—concluded. 
Mumbai Vritt ... 
Mumukshu oe 
Nasik Vritt =... 
Pandhari Mitra ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakash . . ove 


Saty’ Shodhak ... 
Shetkari ... Pete 


Shivaji Vijay’... 


Shol4pur Samachar 


Sayaji Vijayi ... 
Shri Shahu ‘es 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sudharak ... ove 
Sumant ... vis 
Vichari_ _... ‘ne 
Vijayee Mahratta... 
Vinod “ee oe 


Vishranti ... ins 
Vishvabandhu .... 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 
Vrittasar... — 


Vyapari ... nee 


| Warkari ..- faa 


PERSIAN. 


Eslah nes ate 


SINDI. 


A'ft&b-i-Sind ae 
Khairkhah-i-Sind ... 


Prabhat... = 
Sind Sudhar ih 


Sind Kesari i 


Zemindar Gazette 


. 
’ * > 
Te et Melee get leat ere ee 
q 


nt 


| 
Bombay ... ei 


eet 


| Nasik a wee 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 
pur). 

Jalgaon (Kast Khan- 
desh). 


Satara mie ae | 


Ratnagiri ... ve 
Ahmednagar eis 
Sholapur ... ies 


Do. a isa 


Satara re “ve 

Do. ee “se 
Poona “ i“ 
‘Karad (Satara) ... 
Karwar (K4nara) ... 


Kolhapur ... en 


Belgaum oes 


Bombay ... 
Kolhapur ... tan 


Bombay ... is 
Wai (Satara) ~ 


Poona baa Hee, 


Pandharpur (Shold- 
pur). | 


Bombay ... iat 


Sukkur (Sind) ... 
Larkhéna (Sind) ... 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Karachi (Sind)... 
Shikgrpur (Sind) ... 


Mirpur Khas (Sind), 


Weekly. ... 
Do. eee 
Do. vide ie 

Ps 
Do. a 
Do. ra 
Do. ne 
Do, ve 
Do. cas 
Do. a 
Do. cua 
Do. tea 
Do. owe 
Do. er 
Do. ha 
ye ae yak 


Thrice a month 
Weekly... 
Fortnightly 


Weekly ___... 
Do. ‘ie 


Monthly since 


Weekly... 
Do. va 
Fortnightiy 


Weekly... 


Weekly... 


Weekly __... 
Do. vas 


‘| Nér4yan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Ramdas Parmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28 
.| Balwant Krishna Pis4l; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Keshav. P. Mehendale; , Hindu (Chitpé- 
. wan Brahman) ; 41. 

Lakshman Rdémchandréi Pangadrkar B.A. ; 
_ Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brd4hman) ; 38. 
“Rangnéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas- 

th Brahman) ; 31. | 
Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
‘Brdhman) ; 46. 


Brahman) ; 48. 3 
Ramchandré Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 


Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 26. 


Ganesh Krishni Chitale, B.A., UL.B.; 
_ Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 


Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (KAémathi) ; 53... 


(Maratha) ; 40. 


Vaman Eari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Datiatray’ Ramchandr&é Chitale; Hindu 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 


Hari Narayan Apte ; Hindu (Konkanasth 
Brahrain) ; 48. 


Pandurang Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman); 40. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 


Bhujang Tukaram Gaikwad; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 28; and H. N. Navalkar; 
Hindu (Prabhu) ; 45. 


Dattatrayi Ramchandr&é Kulkarni ; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 


29. 

Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 
kanasth Bradhman) ; 43. 

Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


.| Vitbal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 


man) ; 55. 


th Brabman) ; 35. 


Mohamed Reza Haji Ali; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 


Sha4ms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 


Hakim ODharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri); 38. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45... 
Khénchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 
Chel4ram Manghirmal ; Hindu (W: adhwa) ; 


43, 
Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sadarangani ; 


} 


Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidy’ ; Hindu (Kon-|’ 


Hindu (Amil) ; 30. 


i 


1,300 


500- 


.|Damodar Sdvlérém Yande; Hindu} 5,000 


200 


200 


1,000 


100: 


400 


400 


300 


400 
400 


700 . 


300 


500 


800 


40 


559 
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"s Os ye ans tae Bk 4 Ree : ath! if meet 
OER LPR SEE ETC ema. ne ye boa 


- eneese | ! ' eo8 


bee eg: a era eS Ene Munsift Mahomed Amir Muhammadan 200. 
ESE Re 8 | _ } (Sanni) ; 50. 


Spb FS ayab ADO. se ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 500 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 


Ja tae a sa Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Tukar4am Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu; 4,000 
ark gies (Jain) ; 30. 


149 Jain Mitra Wh oge iat De eS ...| Fortnightly ...| Sital Prasad ; Digamber Jain ; 40 ool (1,000 
| 
) | 
150 | Jain Samachar... -».| Aamedabad wt Weekly... cf Vadilél Motilal Shih; Dasa Shrimdali Jain; 1,100 
| 80. | 
| ' 


- ‘ptinted in italics. 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


. WNotes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which ate 


cae C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (32! or a’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a ( 3 =-u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—é 


_D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. | 


No, 


47A 


ie a ae ay ce” 


, a 
ha ad eA 


Pe) ac 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 


ANGLO-SINDHI. 


47a | Bhai Band o e..| Hyderabad (Sind) .| Weekly... are mee Parmanand ; Hindu (Lohano 50 
Bania) ; 30. 


GUJARATI, 


72a | Parsi (Evening Daily) ...| Bombay ... we| Daily st 


ee6 seeseee 3e0e 


No. 85, the Karndtak Vaibhav is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Bijapur. 
No. 121, the Shetkari is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Nagar. 
No. 138, the #slah has ceased to exist for want of funds, 


No. 145, the Mufide Rozgar, the name of its editor is Haji Munshi Mahomed Hussain, Mahomedan (Sunni): 40; circula- 
tion 700. sien . 


No. 147, the Sultdén-ul-Akhbar has ceased to exist owing to the inability of the publisher to furnish security for his other paper 
the Punch Bahadur. 
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_ during the forthcoming 
visif to India. 


Politics and the Public Administration, 


5 “ Few in India. are better qualified than. the Nestor. + ie Indian. 
politics to. advise on topics. appertaining to Kduca-. : 


Coronation boons sug- tion and the Public Service. Mr. Daéddbhai’s 


emer Ma an Dadébhai appeal for ‘Coronation boons,’ : therefore, will 
Tadhen Spectator (6), meet with ready approval from the majority of 


11th Nov. his countrymen and not a few of their Hnglish 
friends. So far as the spread of general education . 


goes there can be no question of its necessity. The real question is, who is 
to pay for such popular education and who is to control it. Our own feeling 
is that this should be left more or less to Government. They must determine 
the character of the education in all its branches and find the necessary funds 
forit. As to high education, we think it is time that those who have benefited 
by it and waxed fat on the result gave a portion of their earnings or their 
hoardings to the sacred cause, English education is known as the greatest 
blessing conferred by the British Government in India. . Well, a blessing is 
never 80 blessed as when shared with others. The second boon Mr. Dadabhai 
prays for is that of simultaneous examinations for the Civil and other higher 
services. We doubt if any reasonable person could object to this. In fact, 
the British Parliament has already sanctioned the proposal. And those 
who deprecate the proposal on the ground that it will deprive Indian students 
of talent of the benefit of studying in the centre of Empire and coming into 
actual touch with the life and thought of the English, as they are, seem to 
forget that Mr. Dadabhai has provided for compulsory residence in England 
of selected candidates who have gone through the test here. For the rest, 
the curriculum is to be drawn up by the English Board of Examiners, and 
there is no reason to fear that the standard will be lowered or that inferior 
men will get in. Our only difficulty is whether Mr. Dadabhai’s suggestion 
falls within the definition of the word ‘boon.’ He had better ask for simul- 
taneous examinations as a matter of right, not of favour. And now that 
England is not half so hospitable to Indian students as she was when 
Mr. Dadabhai mooted the proposal, his suggestion acquires twice the amount 
of weight. Why talk of boon’ when the honours of the argument lie with 
you? ‘Boon’ Civilians are hardly worth having in the highest ranks of 
the Public Service in India,” 


2. “In the meanwhile, the forthcoming visit of King George the Fifth 
is the topic of every bazaar, What is going to hap- 


Alleged defects in the pen? What will the King-Emperor say,—and do? 
eeoeeee Surely, they argue, something very extra- 
ordinary will happen. Some great boon will be 
granted—something greater, grander and more 
Sind Gazette (14), 9th far-reaching than anything of which we have had 
Novy, experience since the British came to India. It is, 
to be feared that, no matter what the King-Emperor: 

may say or do, there must of necessity arise in many quarters feelings of 
disappointment. And this being so, it is a question whether those responsible 
for the programme of the King-Emperor’s movements in India hava made 
a wise decision in fixing the greatest ceremony of all first, with the relaxations 
and social trivialities of shooting and a Calcutta ‘season’ to. follow. The 
natural and more expedient programme would seem to be for His Majesty to. 
land in Bombay, proceed thence to Madras (the Madras Presidency, to every- 
body’s amazement, is altogether omitted from the King-Emperor’s programme), 
embark at Madras for Calcutta, and from Calcutta proceed to Delhi for the 
Durbar ceremony. In this way, the social and political requirements of the. 
three great Presidency cities would have been met. The King's progress. 
would have been chronicled with an ever-rising chorus of approval and ex- 
‘pectation, till at last the climax would be reached in the great and. solemn 
ceremonial at Delhi. Immediately after his epoch-making announcement at 
Delhi, the — -Emperor would have proceeded by special train direot to the. 
arked for Home amidst the plaudits. of the whole empire.. 

However, matters have been arranged differently, and it, only. remains ta ba, 


programme of His 
Majesty's movements 


coast and e 


seen how the adopted programme will work out.” 
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“Ts it the People’s mit “are: . ‘Puilding’® ‘ap: be the maidan in 
ee is it ® ¢ one show for the upper ten of 

PL SS208 “Phus objurgatés the average 
Pe at aye Beil ay when’he ‘hears of the. prohibitory 
36th @ni rab fee the ménidgenient has fixed Ne uot ps the. 
~ gonditiois ‘under ‘which coupon ticket books have 
been issued for the'tamasha.' Is there none to advise 


the Hho nd t6 oi thém of the ‘Indian National Congress Exhibition of 


04 and b 10 {proved a gigantic success?” 


che The Gajardti considers. the entrance, fee for the Exhibition of Old 
scilintyode Bom bay to be prohibitive and yin in its “ humour-- 
phy ons.” columns :—Instead of working out a huge: 
Sdinj ira, tel project.for the delectation of the public and squan- 
Now!) 10 © dering away lakhs of rupees it was suggested that. 
the available, funds be utilised in the name of His: 
Majesty. towards the relief of the famine-stricken or towards the building of 
canals, wells-or tanks useful for agricultural purposes, or for the protection or 
preservation of cattle. But those who foolishly urged that the people of 
the .East loved splendour and magnificence, dazzling to the eye, did not 
accept the suggestion, but made.a counter-suggestion that the occasion of 
the:Royal visit should be celebrated in a most. impressive manner. The result, 
is that.it: was decided to hold an exhibition of Old Bombay ata cost of five and: 
a half lakhs. All profit realised from the exhibition is to go to the Navy League 
atid to Kuropean charitable institutions! Who cares to remember the famine- 
stricken and the starving? All that is said in the newspapers about what will 
be seen at the exhibition is indeed good reading, but how has that developed 
the industries of India? Has all this served to introduce any new art or 
industry into the country? [The paper then discusses the exorbitant character 
of the fee:fixed for admission to the exhibition and the fees likely to be charged 
for the various side-shows and regards the show as being set. up exclusively for 


the.upper classes to the exclusion of the middle and the poor classes. A 


correspondent writing to the Sdnj Vartamdn attacks the system of coupen 
books as affording convenience to the rich at the cost of the poor and ridicules 
the explanation that they are a great boon to the latter.| 


*5. “ When it was announced more than a year ago that Their Majesties 

had decided to visit India, and that a Durbar was to 

Some mistakes said to be held at Delhi in honour of the oceasion to 
be‘made by the manage- announce formally the Coronation of His Majesty the 


ment in ‘connection with 
the visit of Their Majes- King-Emperor, we ventured to suggest that if the 


ties to India. mistakes committed on the occasion of the previous 
Gujardti (28),12th Nov. Durbars were to be avoided, at least a.few leading 
Eng. cols. Indians should be put on the official Committee 


entrusted with the task of arranging for the reception 
of Their Majesties and the several details in connection with the invitation 
of guests and various other matters........... Their Majesties’ visit to this 
country will be an occasion of unique importance, and if at alla procession is 
to be organized, that should be so arranged as to give an opportunity of view- 
ing it to as many people as possible from their houses. The route of the 
procession is much shorter than it should have been. Bombay with the large 
influx of outside visitors from the rest of the Presidency will be literally over- 
crowded, and we fail to appreciate the wisdom of concentrating lakhs of 
spectators along a short route. Under the altered arrangements the proces- 
sion is to pass not along Girgaum Road but Queen's Road. The B. B. & C. I. 
Railway runs along the whole of the road which is protected by iron railing on 
one side, and on the other a goodly portion of the road is proteeted by a. 
compound wall or iron railing. Besides the locality is very sparsely populated. 
The gardens attached to the military quarters will not be accessible to Indians. 
No ‘arrangeénient would have been calculated more to deprive women and chil- 
dren‘of the’ opportunity of seeing Their Majesties and witnessing the procession 
than the route now decided upon........... Itis natural that the omission of Sir 
Bhélchandra’ Krishna Bhatavadekar from the list of guests invited 
by the Bombay Government to* the Delhi Durbar has become the 


13° 


subject of universal comment in the Indian community. This omission 
is inexplicable. No one ever imagined that he of all. others would 
be left out.......... A grievous mistake has been made and it is difficult 
to. conceive how and by whom it was committed and why it was not 
set right after it was discovered. It is still more astonishing that such 
an incident should have taken place under the regime of His Excellency — 
Sir George. His Excellency has over andover again preached lofty 
homilies on the value and importance of co-operation between the 
Government and the leaders of the Indian communities. If there is 
one gentleman more than another who has readily responded to that call 
even at the risk of incurring unpopularity or abuse, it is Sir Bhalchandra 
who has invariably exercised his influence on the side of loyalty, good sense 
and moderation. One of the predecessors of His Excellency singled him 
out for a high honour. Why has he above all others been singled out on the 
present occasion for treatment of a different kind? We are sorry to learn 
that his exclusion has given offence to the Deccani community and we should 
not be surprised if his ever-alert critics from the extremist ranks now point 
out to him how splendidly he has been rewarded for his services........... The 
change in the route of procession has, as we have already pointed out, produced 
a feeling of disappointment. HKven women and children are complaining that 
the new arrangement absolutely precludes them from viewing Their 
Majesties and the procession on the day of their arrival in Bombay. We 
understand that the invited guests have been informed that Government 
have decided not to pay their railway charges. We do not quarrel with this 
decision, on the contrary, we entirely approve of itin the best interests of the 
taxpayer, especially in this year of Scarcity and famine. Very probably an 
Indian ruler would have acted in a more generous spirit in consonance with 
the oriental notions of propriety. But Government would have done well to 
communicate their decision notin the stereotyped formula couched in stiff 
and cold official phraseology or iu the authoritative official style, tut in 
more graceful and courteous terms than they are said to have used. How 
eastern and western notions differ in certain matters and how needless 
criticism, dissatisfaction and disappointment are caused in consequence of 
this unfortunate divergence is well illustrated by the incidents we have 
referred to. We are sorry it has fallen to our lot to notice them.” 


6. A. correspondent writes in the Indu Prakdsh:—" During last 
' ' th month or so not a day has generally passed without 
aes ~ hearing of the commission of thefts in several parts of 


ab nai eS core pe the city especially in Girgaum which is _ thickly 


do police duty during the populated by well-to-do people....... Asitis certain 
forthcoming festivities in that the city will be greatly overcrowded by mofussil 


connection with the Royal visitors during the Coronation festivities, the Police 


visit to Bombay. force is likely to be overburdened with heavy and 
‘ Inds Brobieh (40), Sth responsible duties and it must, therefore, be strongly 
OF 4 Fee: Sr manned by additional force. I would, therefore, 


suggest to our popular Police Commissioner, through the medium of your 
‘paper, to organize a temporary night Patrol Brigade and detachments of 
armed policemen to guard the city. I may also further suggest to him that 
he should, in consultation with Honorary Magistrates and other prominent 
townsmen, organize a Corps of National Volunteers to be selected from 
College students and grown up men to serve the best interests of the city at 
certain hours during these days of national rejoicings, thus giving the citizens 
an opportunity of demonstrating their sentiments of sincere loyalty to the 
Crown.” 


7. Commenting on the Chinese rebellion the Oriental Review 

) writes :—“It is a triumphant vindication of the 
Comments on the potency and potentiality of the East for modern 
Chinese eg: eek qo), democratic institutions. Will our Western friends 
Pikes eview ("> take note of this and change their conceptions of 
the Oriental nations accordingly ? The difference 
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Vis Will not be achieved for many years to come. The rooted prejudices are 
| $06 strong to be thus removed and will run on owing to the selfishness of the 
Nr Sa inal ations Stich. are now in power and which will not like ‘to relinquish the 
“powers they have in their hands now. The Yellow peril may be a false 
on the. danger a the East is not false and is to be reckoned with in 
future.” 


8. The people of China were promised a representative form of Govern- 
ment on Western lines in the year 1917, but seven 
- . years seemed like seven ages to awakened China 
Kesarv (108), 7th Nov. 3nd it commenced its inadate efforts to shorten the 
period of probation. The Emperor of China recog- 
nised the impatience of his people and shortened the period by three years. 
Even the shortened period seemed too long to the patriotic Chinaman, wrongly 
called a rebel, and, actuated by the spirit of self-sacrifice he stepped forward to 
unfurl the banner of liberty. The cause of liberty enlisted the sympathy of 
many an ardent patriot and the din of their arms brought the Emperor of 
. ae the Celestial empire to his senses. The ‘Son of Heaven’ was brought down 
ae to his knees and is reported to have asked pardon of his subjects for delaying 
i constitutional Government. Westerners may take note of this fact and 
see for themselves how far they are justified in calling the Kast slow and 
lethargic. The strong feeling of the Chinese against the foreign dynasty is 
not quite unjustifiable. A foreign dynasty of rulers brought foreign officials 
in its train and they impoverished the country. Poverty and degradation are 
at the root of the present disgust of the Chinese for everything that can be 
traced to the Manchu rule. An attempt was made so far back as 1852 to 
overthrow the Manchu dynasty and to establish swardjya in China, but the 
attempt proved abortive. Sunyat Sen aimed at dealing a death- blow to the 
Manchu dynasty, but he has for the present been able to secure a promise of a 
constitutional government from the Emperor. Tyranny will thus soon see 
tag its end in China. Twenty years ago when Lord Curzon visited the Hast he 
pee saw autocracy. reigning supreme from Constantinople right up to Pekin. 
1g Should Lord Curzon pay another visit to the Hast afew days hence he will have 
to change his opinion, for he would see constitutional government already 
established in Turkey, Persia and even in China. The vesting of full eee 
rity over executive officials in a popular assembly has been admitted to be an 
ka infallible check on their bureaucratic tendencies, but unfortunately the people 
as of India cannot check the doings of their officials. Let alone the control of 
(el high officials like Ministers, the popular voice of thirty crores of the people 
is incapable of effecting the transfer or dismissal of a petty policeman or a 
kulkarni. It is but natural that the examples of Turkey, Persia, Japan and 
China should create a desire in the minds. of the Indians to secure control 
wit over the actions of the executive. Autocracy has disappeared from the greater 
he part of Asia, but India still presents a strange contrast to the rest of the go- 
Aaj _ ahead countries of the continent. 


9. Government have issued a proclamation calling upon all their 
subjects to observe neutrality in respect of the 

pi gs sao le ey Italo-Turkish war. We are bound on this account 
( ie Akhbdr-e-Islam (60), 8 British subjects to respect this proclamation and 
a 7th Nov. to refrain from showing so much feeling and fana- 
ie eh? | ' ticism as would be construed into a violation of our 
a duties as British subjects. When we hear of Turkey’s successes, we cannot 
help being carried away by joy and we show these feelings by illumina- 
tions in our mosques. '‘I'his cannot be considered asa breach of the procla- 
mation. Similarly, there is no harm in our subscribing to the fund in aid 
of the Turkish wounded. Our boycott movement should be kept within 
legitimate bounds and should not take an aggressive form. The British 
Government is as much a friend of Turkey as of Italy, but it is bound, by 
international law, to restrain its subjects from anything like hostility against 
_any of the belligerents. We should, therefore, respect the proclamation and 
not interpret it as a sign of England's hostility to Turkey. 
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10. The Sultan of rerig 2, gar by all Muhammadans as: 
poe their Khalifa, but many do not know what advan-. 
Ph sate Herald (146), toes were derived by our benign Government 
through this position that His \iajesty holds over 
the Indian Muhammadans. In 1867 when Sultan Abdul Aziz was in London, 
His Majesty was received as a guest of the India Office and the expenses of 
his reception were levied on India, because he was recognised as the Khalifa 
of the Muhammadans of India; and at the request of Lord Beresford '?), made 
to the Sultan, the bonds of friendship between the Afghan power and the 
British Government were strengthened through the good offices of the 
Sultan. The second Gir Salarjang has written the following in his diary :— 
“‘ My father used to assure me of this fact that at the time of the Mutiny in 
India the Sultan tried his utmost from Constantinople to put an end to the 
Mutiny and to keep the Muhammadans under the English banner and thus 
re-paid the great obligations under which the British power had placed him 
during the Crimean war.” 


11. Discussing the events of the Italo-Turkish conflict during the week 

the Gujarati writes :—At the outset of the war Italy 

Gujardti (28), 5th Nov. had declared that she was carrying European 

|  @ivilization into Tripoli, but those who know the 

real cause of the war call this civilization by the name of brigandage and 

piracy. At the commencement of fighting in Tripoli the Arabs had fired on 

the Italians, and so the Italians rushed into their homes and riddling with shots 

women, children and the aged, proved the savagery and brutality practised 

under the guise of civilization by Christian nations in the twentieth century. 

This is the first proof of carrying civilization into Africa! In defence the 

Italians declare that the Arabs have been punished for their treacherous 

shooting from the rear. We ask which Huropean nation has fought without 

treachery—conquered without treachery ? Is not the Italian expedition against 

Tripoli an act of treachery ? While the Italians have been capturing and 

deporting the Arabs and spreading disgraceful Christian civilization, the 

European States have been protesting against the expulsion of the Italians 
from Turkish territory! — 


12. “Speaking of the festivities of the anniversary of the Portuguese 
Republic, the newly-built Mahammadi Mahal at 
Alleged hollowness of Dhobi Talao has really become famous (notorious 
rg epi sh na, mate? eh!) in connection with the same. After in vain 
dena a - endeavouring to enlist the sympathies of their 
O Goano (45), 27th Oct., confreres for an adequate celebration of the event in 
Eng. cols. Bombay, and twice being beaten hollow in their 
persistent efforts in that behalf, only half a dozen 
members of your Anti-Sham Company met in one of the spacious halls of the 
Mahal, and, not unlike the tailors of ‘Tooley Street, sent a message to Goa, of 
course, not before each one present had made a long, impressive and eloquent 
speech for the benefit, no doubt, of the bare walls and empty chairs and 


benches. Bravo! Xebas!!” 


13. ‘“ The policy of suppressing news and issuing misleading statements 

is carried to extremes by the Portuguese Govern- 

Alleged policy of sup- ment. Papers published in the country are visited 
pressing news and issuing with severe punishment if they give insertion to 
misleading statements ryenorts indicating that the Republicans arein revolt. 
as haa G ine Beer To the foreign press official telegrams are despatched 
O Anglo Lusitdno (44), announcing that the rising of the Monarchists is an 
4th Nov., Eng. cols. insignificant affair and meets with no sympathy from 
the masses of the people. Thus readers of the daily 

papers oa Monday morning were assured that the Royalist forces had bean 
driven across the Spanish frontier, and that the movement led by Paiva Conceirc 
had ignominiously collapsed. On the same day the evening papers contained 
the information, secured through Spanish channels of communication, that 
the position of affairs in Portugal was very serious, that the inhabitants of 
ga number of the northern towns had joined the Royalists who were in arms 


{ several engagemen shad faken: slage'c on Vena: and ‘that the Republican — 
ar mt hips in th ‘north were likely to be attacked by two Republican cruisers 
: wade in ihe oc mmat a of Captain Coutinho, whilst prowinence was given to a 
significant telegram from Lisbon intimating that the Minister of War has 
a Jowie 3 pdm of course, no defence can be. offered for the constant 
of jcral Pbeerisctietion It is difficult to see how it can be of any use 
fom the point of view of expediency, for the tendency of all who find they 
Have been deceived by it must be to rezard every official report from Portugal 
as untrue. That the official telegrams from Lisbon give most inaccurate 
accounts of what has been taking place in the country must be obvious to all who 
have taken note of the methods of the Republican Government. Its petty 
tyranny was bound to create discontent. ‘The disregard which it has shown 
for justice, law and order could noti fail to raise up enemies against it. The 
farious persecution of the clergy must have provoked hostility tothe new regime 
amongst many of the Portuguese Catholics. The Republican leaders have 
undoubtedly received a great deal of support though it is not easy to discover 
amidst the conflicting reports what their fortunes have been in the campaign 
for the restoration of the Monarchy. Our Spanish contemporary El Diario 
de Galicia states that they have a strong following not only in the northern 
provinces of Oporto, Braga and Vianna, but also in the southern provinces 
of Beira and Algarve. It seems fairly certain that, however if may end, the 
struggle between the Monarchists and the Republicans will be protracted, 
and that whilst it lasts unhappy Portugal will endure all the miseries of civil 
war. Already the Republicans have incarcerated a larger number of persons 
than the Portuguese prisons have ever held at any single period, amongst the 
prisoners being priests who are held in high esteem by their flocks.” 


14, “The man destined to be the first President of the Portuguese 
Republic is generally regarded to be an individual of 

Comments on the public extremely moderate views. His election to thé high 
utterances of the Presi- and responsible post he at present occupies was, 
oad the Portuguese therefore, applauded as being conducive to the wel- 
pe Lesitdeo (40. fare of the new regime and the nation at large. 
28th Oct., Eng. cols. However, the public speeches recently made by friend 
Arriaga contain discordant elements which make us 

tremble for the future of unfortunate Portugal and her still more unfortunate 
colonies; and, as the expressions have emanated from one who is supposed 
to have a balanced mind and to be less sectarian than others, we can 
easily gauge with what principles his colleagues in power are imbued. The 
exceedingly moderate ideas and refined sentiments of the new President may 
be inferred from his few utterances in these latter times. In the beginning 
of the new regime having been appointed Rector of the University of Coimbra 
he said, amongst other things, that in the same way as the Portuguese nation 
had caused the sovereignty of the Braganzas to dissappear, so also it ought to 
eradicate the sovereignty of God from the land. Again, ina public conference 
held a few months ago in the presence of various members of the Provisional 
Government, he said, that a statue should be raised to the Devil because he 
had had the great merit of inducing Eve to disobey God, thus liberating man- 
kind from the supernatural being. And finally, not to mention any other, on 
the llth July last, in the Constituent National Assembly, he propounced a 
long discourse in which he addressed the greatest insults to God. {The paper 
then quotes certain passages out of the President’s discourse, and continues :—| 
From the above specimens which need no comment our readers will be able 
to form an opinion of the really conciliatory ideas of the distinguished Presi- 
dent of the infant Portuguese Republic. The mild views of the worthy head 
of a State which so zealously observes its self-imposed task of liberty, austere 
morality and immaculate justice are quite in keeping with the general pro- 
gramme. The sincerity and frankness of friend Arriaga are such that he 
must give vent to his moderate convictions though they may be daggers 
plunged into the hearts of five millions of his own Catholic countrymen. 
‘We fancy that the moderate utterances of the noble President would make 
even Voltaire blush for shame, for, the French luminary in all his atheistical — 
.glory never gave vent to such rank blasphemiés. On the contrary, if we 
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‘remember aright, it was the atheist Voltaire who, when he witnessed anarchiy 
and confusion reigning in France due to the nefarious doctrines of the revolu-. 


tionary leaders, publicly declared, that if there was no God, it behoved the 
nation to create a God; but of course, this will be considered a childish advice 
by the man of moderate views, the great philosopher Arriaga. He thinks 
otherwise : that the name of God be wiped out and that a grateful homage be 
paid to the Prince of Darkness for the relevant services this amiable gentle- 
man has rendered to mankind. It is incumbent on us Goans as loyal subjects 
of the Portuguese Republic, to vociferate an enthusiastic Amen to the 
exceedingly learned dictum of the genius presiding over the destinies of 
Portugal.” 


15. “There has been long since a talk about reduction in the public 
expenditure of the British Government, and 
Alleged necessity of several departinents are fearing the advent of the 
reducing the Military ex- pruning knife. ‘The Anglo-Indian press specially 
penditure in India. q lik f Aaa , 
Oriental Review (10), 298 not like the prospect of any reduction in 
Sth Nov. . Military expenditure and Lord Curzon has acted 
upto his reputation in opposing any such idea. It 
has often and often been pointed out that there is no reason for the present 
high scale of expenditure, looking to the fact that the bogey of the Russian 
invasion is dead and that the Government is also safe from any frontier 
invasions, due to the treaty with Japan. The internal unrest has also to a 
great extent disappeared and the whole atmosphere has largely cleared. 
There is no razson d'etre for the high scale of expenditure indulged in 
at present by the British Government. Lord Crewe has wisely notified 
that there is every possibility of reduction in this as in other depart- 
ments. Already there is a hue and cry against this suggestion and if 
may be expected that the forces of vested interests, as Mr. Wachha called 
them, will be up in arms in serried ranks against any encroachment upon their 
monopoly. Even if there is no reduction in Military expenditure it is something 
that the topic has been raised and that there is a prospect of a full fledged 
discussion regarding this question. There has been much talk of the boons 
of the Coronation. We,shall have nc cause to grumble if no other boons are 
offered, but there is a substantial reduction made in the public expenditure so 


that there may be full scope for expenditure on different objects of public 
utility.” 


16. “The general rise in prices throughout the world,a rise that is 
causing grave anxiety and serious economic troubles 

Alleged ridiculous in Kurope and America, has been emphasised in the 
character of the inquiry case of India by the monstrous over-coinage of 


into the causes of the rise token silver money in the years 1905—1907. As a 
in prices instituted by the 


Rovernmnnt of alin result of the criticisms directed against its manage- 
Sind Gazette (14), 7th Ment of the currency, the Government of India has 
Nov. appointed an Indian official, an Accountant-General 


of the Finance Department, to tour around India 
and investigate the cause of the recent general rise in prices in this depend- 
-ency. ‘Ihe fusillade of preliminary questions which this official has already 
posted to various local officers of Government and to commeréial bodies has 
brought the inquiry into ridicule: and the whole investigation must place 
Government in an unfavourable light with the public. It was Artemus Ward 
who, whilst admitting the possibility of fooling some people all the time, and 
all people for some time, frankly recognised the impossibility of fooling all 
peopie all the time. The Finance Department of the Government of India 
appear to have forgotten this truism.” 


17. “The recently undertaken expedition known as the Abor expedition 


has already been adversely commented upon not only. 


Comments on the Abor by some of the Indian newspapers but by English 


expedition: dhu (39), 5th journals like the Economist. Itis, indeed, unfortunate 
Nov. pera that hundreds of Abors, who are reported to be half 
: civilized and simple tribesmen, should be obliged to 
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ial. .'Lhe:expedition ‘is thus 
rounds, but'the most. important 
ih. o,-should be saddled with. the 
#ost thereol, which. 1b is. : a aphomvndi tae lakhs of rupees... We. note 
one ue pleasure in this annection that. our valued contemporary of the Bengali 
a: ght it proper.to enter a timely protest. against levying the burden on 
dian t xpayers, for. it. is.as likely as not that Government may be 
tempted to do : so,,. Our contemporary bases his objection to that course on 
solic pissito do since. section 55 of the Government of India Act is absolutely 
clear. on the ,point........... Now itis quite obvious that the Abor expedi- 
‘tion has not been undertaken either to repel any invasion of an enemy 
from beyond the frontiers of India or under any sudden and urgent 
necessity. The plea under which the expedition in question has been 
‘undertaken is virtually to avenge the murder of Mr. Williamson that took 
‘place some months~ago. It appears from some of the Anglo-Indian 
papers that that high Government official had gone to the Abor country 
on a. distinctly diplomatic mission and without any reference to his 
superiors with a view to nullify. the Chinese influence with the Abors. 
‘This certainly does not come within the purview of any of the objects the 
cost of which can be according to law charged on the. Indian revenues. 
While, therefore, associating ourselves with our contemporary of the Bengali 
in the protest, we trust the Imperial Exchequer will pay the cost of this 
expedition, and the teeming millions of India will not be made to hear any 
additional burden, which not only are they the least able to bear but with 
which they in justice and fairness ought not to be saddled.” 


*18. ‘The world has heard a good deal, and is still doing so, about the 

— Italo-Turkish war in Tripoli. It is admitted on all 

Gujardti (28), 12th hands that itis a purely unprovoked war which can- 

Nov., Eng. cols. not be justified except upon the principle that ‘ might 

is right.’ That is the law that is now reigning 

supreme in the ethics of civilised European nations. Nearer Home ve have 

the Abor expedition........... It was admitted by Mr. Montagu on 31st Octo- 

ber, in reply to Sir William Byles, that ‘Mr. Williamson’s expedition. was 

undertaken without reference to the deceased’s superiors. Here we have in 

a nutshell the whole history of the origin of the present trouble. The Abors 

are a barbarous tribe, and if they resent the intrusion of even civilised 

strangers into their territories, their resentment is not unintelligible. 

Paes 3c Primarily it was Mr. Williamson alone who was to blame. He defied the 
Abors and entered their territory in face of their warnings and threats. Now 

the question is whether there is any moral justification for punishing the 

Abors indiscriminately. Was any attempt made to demand any reparation 

from the Abors by negotiation with the heads of the Abor tribe ? The answer 

is in the negative.......... Sir William Byles put the case very neatly 

when he said that ‘it amounted, then, to this that, because some unknown 

person killed Mr. Williamson, the Government of India is sending a force to 

‘kill an indefinite number who have nothing to do with the matter.’ Mr. Mon- 

tagu pointed out that it was the intention of the Government of India to 

demonstrate that it was impossible to murder a British officer without serious 

consequences, and expressed his belief that all villagers of the Meynong 

i. district were implicated in the attack. No reasons are given for this belief. 
ie If the action of the Indian Government is correct, how are the Abors to blame 

il from their standpoint when their orders and warnings were deliberately set at 

defiance by a British officer? His person ought, no doubt, to be sacred, but 

to start with, the Abors havea prior right to urge that their territory i is 
equally sacred. We are sorry Mr. Montagu should “have attempted to justify 
an expedition which can be justified neither in its objects nor in its methods, 

as now disclosed. Till the 26th October those engaged in the expedition 

were sorry that the enemy were not in sight. For our own part we do not 

think the Abors, as a tribe, entertain any hostile feelings specially towards the 

British Government. All that they resent is intrusion into their territory by 

any outsider, whether British or otherwise. ‘T’o describe them as enemies is 
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a convenient and clever game, but it can deceive no sensible and honest 
observers.of this. expedition. Almost every day long telegraphic reports are being 


published in. the Anglo-Indian Press. They are all from one and the same 


interested source. There are no independent corresponde its, as in Tripoli, 
to tell the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. The version of the Abors 
can never be,known. An absolutely.reliable account of the present operations 
need hardly be expected. But it is clear that the Abors have not yet dared 
to offer any resistance, though the officers engaged in the expedition have 
had to face considerable physical difficulties in forcing their march through 
the country. On 7th November it was reported that forty Gurkhas, of course 

led by their British officers, pushed on to the village of Kharan with forty-six 
houses, which was deserted, and burnt it! ‘That is the first brilliant achieve- 
ment on the part of the expeditionary force of a civilised Government, but we 
must not waste our congratulations at this stage of the military operations. 
That the ill-equipped and ill-organised Abors will not be able to offer any effective 
resistance to a force armed with the latest. instruments of destruction goes 
without saying. Whether there is any glory in such a warfare need not be 
discussed at thismoment. Let us await further developments....... But there 
is another party involved in the affair. That is the Indian taxpayer. The 
cost of the expedition 1s estimated at £150,000, 2.e., Rs. 22,50,000. But that 
is not all. Lord Crewe has been good enough to sanction, in this year of an 
imminent famine, more or less severe, a friendly mission to the Mishmis to 
make the position clear to them, and thus prevent them from joining the Abors. 
What is the cost of this precious mission to the Indian taxpayer? It is 
estimated at £27,000, 2.e, Rs. 4,05,000. One is astonished at Mr. 
Montaeu’s statement in the Commons that Lord Crewe did not consider it 
necessary to enquire whether the Abors had ever offered to surrender the 
murderers, if the expedition was abandoned, before he sanctioned such a 
costly expedition and friendly mission. Lord Curzon’s righteous attempt to 
gently uplift the veil of Lhassa cost more than a crore and a half to the 
Indian taxpayer. ‘he present expedition is likely to entail on the Indian tax- 
payer an expenditure of at least twenty-five lakhs,if not more. It is beautiful 
logic that is responsible for this expenditure. The Abors have no right to 
consider that their territory 1s sacred, but the Indian Government have the 
right to demonstrate by resorting to indiscriminate punishment that the 
person of a British officer who intrudes into their territory without the 
sanction: of his superiors and in spite of their protests, warnings and orders, is 
sacred, and cannot be laid violent hands upon. At the same time the poor 
Indian taxpayer has no right to insist that before embarking upon such a 
punitive expedition due reparation should have been demanded from the chiefs 
of the tribe, and that their state purse ought to be treated as sacred.” 


19. “The Abor expedition is continuing to form the subject of most 
inconvenient interpallations in Parliament, and the 
answers of the Secretary of State and his lieuten- 
ant do not at all goto repel the charge that the 
expedition is morally altogether unjustifiable. No 
confession could, for example, be more humiliating 
than that of Lord Crewe when he said that ‘he considered that it was 
not necessary to enquire whether the Abors have ever offered to surrender 
the murderers if the expedition was abandoned.’ He said further on that 
‘the punishment of the Abors would depend upon the Abors themselves.’ 
This smells too much «like the Italian offer that they would consider the 
question of some monetary compensation to Turkey, if Turkey gave up 
Tripoli and that without any further resistance, involving expense to Italy. 
Lord Crewe takes the guilt of the Abors, as a tribe, to be established beyond 
doubt. And yet, the only evidence of the guilt we have is that a British 
officer went into their lands without even informing them and without in- 
vitation, and was murdered, by whom no one knows. It is true that a murder 
like that should not go unnoticed by Government or unpunished. But surely 


Indu Prakash (49),11th 
Nov., Eng. cols. 


a mighty Government like Britain should have taken some steps to find out 
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sateen’ he: shel sbeeniee of any such step, the 
eeqnndda ‘a8 one more illustration of the dominance 
tight is. right.’ Further let us ask, against what a small 
tribe. is) ast of the British lion being displayed ? We own that 
hhomiliating as the expedition is, the most humiliating feature thereof is the 
Jong descriptions of its preparation and advance that are being given in the 
‘Anglo-Indian dailies.”’ 


fy | Sie Since the Tibetan expedition of Lord Curzon’s days we had nothing 
3 _ to divert the arms of our army beyond the frontier. 
- Mahratia (9), 12th Nov. But we had not to wait long; andin July last came the 
expedition into the country of the Abors on the 
Assamese frontiers........... The Daily Telegr aph (London) thus gives the 
real significance of the expedition :—* Now it is clearly perceived that the 
expedition after the execution of its temporary purpose (the punishment of 
‘the Abors) is to forin one of the surveying parties from the results of whose 
work it will be possible to lay out a satisfactory permanent frontier, and thus 
avoid the continual danger of petty friction in the future between ourselves 
and our celestial neighbours, whose recent extraordinary activity in Tibet, in 
ii Khams and in the North-Eastern frontier generally has compelled the Indian 
it Government to look to and delimit one still neglected corner of the entire Im- 
1 perial perimeter.’ This explains without any shadow of doubt the significance 
of this expedition and the way it is being boomed in the press. The expedition 
has been undertaken in contravention of the rules which require the consent 
of the British Parliament for employing the army outside the frontier. It 
seems to be a pleasant military promenade of the Government of India, taken 
absolutely at their own initiative. It has its financial side, too, which cannot 
be lost sight of. We are to incura large expenditure for the Royal Visit, 
quite adequate to meet the gracious occasion. There is a cry for economy all 
round and the Government of India is engaged in a general investigation 
with this end in view. And yet at such a moment, we are to be saddled with 
the cost of this uncalled-for and wanton expedition beyond the North-Eastern 
frontiers in the year of grace in which His Majesty the King-Emperor visits 
India out of regard for the good-will be bears towards this distant yet impor- 
tant dependency of the British Empire !”’ 


. 21. In its Diwali number, the Gujardtz publishes two vaguely written 
. poems by “ Vasant,’ in the first of which headed, 

ewe Oy an Sea ‘ Barking dogs. never bite’, the writer says :—Why, 

Oct. ’ you wicked ones, do you fear? We are not going 

to do anything: barking dogs never bite. Since 

we have not broken even one piece of stone, how shall we scale the fort ? 

When we shall be really ready to carry out the object of our heart, we shall 

practically achieve without idle prattling. At that time, even though 

thousands of obstacles might come in our way, we shall soar high im- 

mediately. Do not say we are doing nothing; do not say we are fearing 

inwardly ; he who really achieves something is never afraid. [In the second 

poem he writes :—The heroes of our land! they have departed for ever! The 

jewels of our India have departed for ever. ‘Those at whose thundering the 

quarters resounded and whose veins were full of heroisin have gone for ever. 

Now, very low men have become great and you who were great have become 

low. Not even the pot for drinking water is left with you. You have taken 

to the path of sin, and have become slack in your duties; you have become 

7 fettered. You are forgetting eternal truth and are straying frow the path of 
i advancement. Much have you sung and lamented and enjoyed; and you 
ee have lost all without gaining any object. You have lust the game, and could 
not keep God pleased: Your mother is ashamed of you. Raise mere clouds 
of dust. Collect together crowds of impotent men. Will those who have 
departed never return nor show their faces? Why do you feel shame now? 
They have grim for ever.| 
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22. Lord Crewe’s statement in the House of Dorde’ in reply to the 
Sharan: debate raised by Lord Curzon on the question of 
' Comments ‘on the dis- reduction of expénditure in India will be read by the 


cussion in the House of public with satisfaction. We know that the Govern- 
Lords on the proposed 


by ai Or expeniare reduction of expenditure ; but, as we have so often 


Bombay Samdchdr (68), bitterly experienced, some of the Conservative leaders 
7th Nov.; Sdnj Vartamdn have arrayed themselves against this just and im- 
(34), 4th Nov. portant demand and are carrying on a rigorous cam- 

°° paign in England against the proposals. In this 
instance, they have thought it necessary to brush aside their pet maxim of 
giving weight to the opinion of the man on the spot. Lord Curzon argued 
that the question had to be looked upon not merely from the Indian standpoint 
but also from the Imperial standpoint, and that there should be no reduction 
in military expenditure, because though the Russian danger was lessened by 
recent arrangements with that Government, still the frontier tribes were 
being armed with modern weapons and that in case of an attack from them 
the Indian people would not fail to avail themselves of the Government's 
difficulties. This trick of casting aspersions against Indian loyalty is 
truly deplorable and gives additional proof of Lord Curzon’s narrow-minded- 
ness. But, fortunately the trick stands exposed in view of the public 
speech but lately made by Lord Minto endorsing the complete loyalty 
and idolising devotion of the Indians to the Crown. Lord Crewe, too, 
denied this charge in similarly strong terms and declared that the 
Government of India entertained no fears in that direction. He further 
declared that he was going to have a personal discussion on these points with 
the Viceroy. We trust that the outcome of this discussion will be in favour 
of India for which she will feel grateful. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—Lord 
Curzon was too shrewd not to realise that he would not be able to draw any 
sympathy in England on the question of the abolition of Inspector-Generalships 
alone. So he took up the question of the reduction of military expenditure also. 
Lord Crewe in reply stated that the question had been referred to a Committee ; 
but we think that a Royal Commission would have been better. If England 
wants to have a large army in India for Imperial objects, she should pay 
the expenses. What India wants is justice. Itis high time that the heavy 
burden of military expenditure on India was reduced. As tu the question of 
Inspector-Generalships, we are surprised to find the Secretary of State laying 
aside the usual policy of trusting the man on the spot and thinking of 
interfering. Besides these, there are many other ways of reducing the 
expenditure of the Government of India.| 


23. ‘After the refusal of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald owing to his many 

: political engagements in England the Bengal people 

The President of the had a mind to request Mr. Gandhi to accept the 
ser Hyg om ee duty........ It wasa choice which was acclaimed 
ao — ’ by the whole of the Indian people...... Mr. Gandhi 


is nota mere arm-chair politician but has worked 


for his motherland like a real patriot and has not shrunk from any sacrifice, 


however great......... The committee most unaccountably proceeded to 
elect Pundit Bishan Dhar to be the President of the, Congress. We do not 
question the merits of this gentleman, but it must be said that these merits 
cannot stand comparison with those of Mr. Gandhi. Why then this 
overlooking of the claims of Mr. Gandhi and playing almost a political 
dodge? Werefrain from giving the reasons, but they must be obvious 
to ali. Mr. Gandhi’s presence would have infused a new life in the Congress 
which has come to be an almost lifeless body. A golden opportunity is lost 
indeed in this way and we may be, therefore, excused if we entertain grave 
fears for the future of the Congress.” 


24. Describing the sufferings caused to the people in the mofussil by 

_ the failure of the rains, the Din Mitra observes :— 

Duty of the people to It is sheer folly to attribute these sufferings to. the 
co-operate with Gov. present system of government. Many of the s0- 
ernment " ine matter of Galled patriots are wasting their energies in misguid- 
Sonne Mitr, a (101), 8th ing ignorant people on this point. Government are 
Nov. ' . trying their best to relieve the sufferings of the 


famine-stricken and the present one is a’ “oe 
con 1632—f 


ment of India had made certain proposals for the 


“Fund” by the Gujarati 


se er ah Geta co to the paper in the task it has undertaken of afford- 


lishing pdtasthal assess- 


nity. for, the.real patriot Pa his pateiotism, . ‘Those of the wealthy 
scated people nants aot in 6 position to'.do anything single-handed 
heartily co-operate wi mi aaseremens ae the. exer of. famine relief and 


98. rob view aly thas foam de distress : in Gujarat we have been asked 
to open a ‘Gujarat Famine One Anna Fund’, and 
“Oj ening of an “Anna jn doing so we hope that as before the readers of 


the Gujardti will not be slow in giving ample support 


Gujardti (23), 5th Nov, ing relief to the distressed. We request our sub- 
| scribers in Africa and Japan to extend their 
liberality as usual to this fund. 


26. The Arydvart complains that labour carts are being impressed for 
service by touring officers in East Khandesh at the 

Complaint that labour old rate per mile which is quite insufficient even 
carts are being impressed to purchase fodder for the bullocks which cannot be 


for - work in __ Hast had even at twice the usual price owing to the failure 


ut tuile. a of rain, and requests that the. Collector may be 
Arydvart (89), 4th Nov. pleased to order the payment of such carts at an 


) increased rate. 


27. One of the sbisineiltin to. which the people of the Deccan and the 

| S. M. Country were subjected was the collection of 
Comments on the Gov- pdtasthal assessment in spite of the failure of rain 
ernment Press Note abo- and the precarious supply of water from the pdts. 
ment in certain: parte of The injustice was to some extent redressed by 
the Presidency. abolishing.the pdtasthal assessment in the Sholapur 
Kesari (108), 7th Nov, District and certain talukas of Poona and Ahmed- 
nagar Districts in the year 1907. We had then 

taxen the opportunity of requesting Government to abolish the pdtasthal 
assessments in the Bijapur District and the eastern part of Satara District. 
Government have lately issued a Press Note showing the abolition of pdtasthal 
assessment in the Deccan and S. M. Country during the last four years. We 
thank Government for doing this act of justice. They have merely done their 
duty in abolishing the assessment on lands which were only nominally 


_patasthal. But the wrong and justice that has been done so far to the agricul- 


turists in exacting the assessments from them for no reason whatever can 
only be redressed by refunding to them the assessment so long unjustifiably 
levied. ‘There was indeed no liberality in abolishing the assessment when 
the lands received no water. As suggested by us relief has been granted to 
the people of Bijapur District, but unfortunately pdtasthal assessments are 
still levied in the Satara District which does not derive any benefits from the 


pats. We really do not know how to characterise this delay and dilatoriness 
on the part ot Government. 


28. The demolition of old buildings by the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust combined with its inability to keep pace with the 


Bombay  mill-owners 
should provide accom- 
modation for their 
workers. 

Jagad Vritt (105), 5th 


Nov. | 


growing demand for accommodation for the labour- 
ing. classes of the city has merely resulted in an 
accumulation of filth and dirt in certain parts of 
Bombay. ‘The mill-owners, being too much after 
profits, have been utterly indifferent to the needs of 
their operatives and are always reluctant to invest 


any funds in erecting cheap houses for them, as experience has shown that 
such investments are the least profitable. The mill-owners will, however, find 
that the loss which they might incur by investing some of their money 
in eracting chawls for their operatives will be more than made upfor by the 
increased efficiency of their workers and their regularity and freedom from vice, 


as the result of good accommodation. As matters stand, neither Government 


nor the Trust can afford to spend any money in the matter. . We, therefore, 
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suggest that the Bombay mill-owners should realize’ their responsibility 
towa rds their operatives and provide cheap and healthy accommodation for the 
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- #29, -“ En one.of his speeches. Lord Morley, Jate Secretary. of -State- for, . f 
ce veveric as’ ts! India, characterised the consumption.of.jiquor: as a 
iBloget meeens see “dire how plagué,’ a description which is quite an i 
ht ny ‘niIndia. &PProptiate one inasmuch as the havoc done by drink (ae 
‘Mahrdtta (9), 12th Nov. 18n0 less disastrous than that caused by the epidemic 
of plague........... It has been recognised as a 
danger by almost all the civilised nations of the world and everywhere encour- 
agement is given to anti-drink propaganda. In India it must be said, not 
without very great pain, that the Government. is not giving the attention that 
a serious matter like this deserves. Ifthe plague epidemic carries away thous- 
ands of people every year, the drink-plague also draws thousands of votaries | 
every year to its side. ‘The figures of the growth of revenue from the liquor . 
traflic must convince any one of the spread of this vice among the people....... Tt 
This growth of revenue denotes a corresponding increase in the consumption 
of liquor. ‘The figures for consumption show arise in almost all the parts of 
the country........... In all the countries of Europe there is a growing convio- 
tion as to the perils of this vice and we find temperance movements gaining 
ground and even being encouraged by the Governments.......... When we 
recognise the world-wide feeling ‘against drink and its evil effects on society 
and public spirit, it must be a sad reflection to every one to see that in India 
the liquor habit is growing by slow degrees. Government are already moving 
in the matter by promising to encourage temperance teaching in schcols, and 
by organising Local Committees. But these measures are too inadequate to 
meet the exigencies of the situation. There ought to be a radical change 
in the policy which dominates the Abkari administration, and stringent 
prohibitive action needs to be taken. The other day replying to a question by 
Sir Herbert Roberts calling attention to the increased consumption of 
intoxicants in India, Mr. Montagu, the Under Secretary of State, replied 
that reform of the excise was engaging the attention of all the Local 
Governments. And may we not expect that in this year of grace when His 
Majesty will visit this country, a new departure will be made in the 
Abkari administration whereby the grip of this drink-plague over the people 
of this comparatively abstemious country will be loosened in the same 
proportion in which it has been allowed to grow tighter all these years?” 
[Elsewhere Mr. 8. G. Lavate writes to the paper:—“ A few weeks ago you 
published a correspondence under the signature of ‘ Anti-drink.’ [V7de para- 
graph 42 of Weekly Report No. 41.] ‘ Anti-drink’ suggests two practical me- 
thods to arrest the progress of the drink evil in this part of the country :—(1) The 
abolition of the auction system and assumption by Government of the manage- 
ment of the whole liquor traffic by its own servants; (2) Prohibiting drink- 
ing on the shop premises. It would be a gala-day for temperance reformers ° 
and, for the matter of that, for the public in general, if the ‘ artificial encour- 
agement given to drink’ is removed from the licensing business. It is the 
bane of the Abkari administration as carried on by the Government. It is 
responsible for much of the havoc caused in this country by this Western 
vice. The liquor-seller has been allowed, from the beginning, an extra gain 4 
on every additional gallon he manages to pour down the throat of the poor , 
and ignorant consumer. It has been an actual commission-agency business. i 
The Government have been obliged to connive at it so long for revenue | 
purposes. Under the ‘contract’ system, the artificial stimulus has found : 
an openly secret companion in ‘fraudulent dealing.’ The enormous sums, 4 
which Government receive in the form of fees from shop-keepers, hardly leave, | 
in the case of many of them, any room for honest profit. ‘They are required i 
to recoup thcir losses by pushing up the sale ofliquor by fraudulent practices. : 
Government cannot, even if they wish, find fault with these men, much less 
punish them, since they are aware of the fact that what they have 
complacently received from licensed vendors has driven them to have resort to 
that course. Everybody should get sick of this anomaly; and the sooner the 
Government get rid of it, the better for them. We shall gladly welcome Govern- 
mentservants with fixed salaries and, therefore, with no interest in the increase 
or decrease of consumption inthe places of the licensed vendors who have 
almost for one century traded upon the immorality of the ignorant and helpless 
masses. But ‘ Anti-drink’ does not know perhaps that Government are sworn 


3... OF She ir, deps ) Ho, 
tractor, 2 ers ‘not t troubling them - 
them:; , but they: . wi | mot. degrade themsolves ‘and 
oot poy 1G ae liquor-shops, by their-own men and in 
own name! Then. 2 what is to, be the remedy? Government, with their 
man :: Ces. geome be in want of..a suitable one and can very easily 
ee rid of the. contractor, if. they: seriously mean it. ‘They have Municipal 
and other Boards or Local Committees; why not entrust the management of 
‘the traffic to them for their own areas?.......... His Excellency Sir George 
‘Clarke’s solicitude for public weal will be. best. commemorated if he, at the 
end of his career, succeeds in taking away the drink traffic from the hands 
-of interested parties. He will thus entitle himself to the deepest gratitude. of 
the. Indian people........... I would certainly join with ‘ Anti-drink’ in 
prohibiting drinking on the shop premises, if that rule be coupled with this 
other that ‘not more than a dram is to be sold to a customer in a day for 
-off-consumption.’ This will certainly destroy the pernicious contagion of 
1 a | example and association. At present a customer is allowed to have six big 
i bottles purchased from ashop ina day, and, I think, under these circum- 
. ie ‘stances, it would be precarious to make the experiment of prohibiting 
a } drinking on the shop premises only. Along with these remedies, I would 
i ‘stiggest one more for the consideration of both the Government and the 
7) ‘peaple. I-would not disregard the moderate drinker; but I don’t think I 
na ewould put him to very great hardship, if I ask him to walk a coupl. of 
| . miles to get his drink. Let all drink-shops be situated not within two 
| | miles from cities and towns.’’| 


te 80. Government gets angry with those who assert that now-a-days the 
te liberty of Government servants is greatly restricted, 
ae OY Alleged increased res- byt the truth of the statement is proved by an 
a a on the liberty of incident reported by the Leader of Allahabad. The 
ie rae 7 gta ditor of th had written to the Director of 
in Kesari (108), 7th Noy. editor of the paper had written to the Director o 
the Educational Department of Bengal requesting 
him to permit Pandit Satchittanand Vidyabhushan of the Sanskrit College 
of Calcutta to contribute to the Leader his views as to the essentials of 
a Hinduism. Strange to say the Directer replied to the effect that the request 
| i of the editor could not be complied with as compliance would constitute 
hh breach of discipline. The old fashioned and orthodox Pandit, in our opinion, 
ie. had shown himself to be overcautious and unreasonable in referring the editor, 
| in the first instance, to his superior officer. But the Director—a free-born 
Ha | Englishman—we cannot help saying, has shown an ultra-bureaucratic spirit in 
a his curious reply to the editor of the Leader. A member of the Civil Service 
‘eae may with impunity write to the Pioneer and hold Lord Morley responsible for 
i the murder of Mr. Ashe, but a Pandit cannot publish his views in a paper even 
on such a question as Hinduism. Those who cannot tolerate our views about 
increasing restrictions on the liberty of Government servants may do well to 
cogitate on the Pandit’s case. 


31. Mr. Kodumal Tejumal, Honorary Secretary to the Shri Guru 

: Singh Sabha, Karachi, writes to the Phenia:— - 
Plea for a Sikh sectional ‘‘ Monday, the 6th November 1911, is the most sacred 
a holiday on the anniversary anniversary for the Sikh community, it being the 
"a ‘sll pee Fg ong Do birthday of Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh 
a, religious. ‘religion. The day is celebrated with great eclat 
Phenix (11), 4th Nov. throughout Punjab and Sind and in several other 
places where Sikhs reside. Although it is not 

a public holiday under the Negotiable Instruments Act, yet in the Punjab, 
this day and the birthday of Guru Govind Singh, the tenth Guru of the Sikhs 
and the founder of the Khalsa Panth, are both allowed as sectional holidays 
to the followers of the Sikh faith. Sind, too, claims to possess many 
-adherents of Sikhism and it would be a boon to them if a like indulgence 
were extended here also. The Shri Guru Singh Sabha, Karachi, intends 
‘oelebrating the day in a befitting manner and I have, therefore, been asked 
‘by my Committee to request, through the medium of your journal, the heads 


» Local - Governments to kindly grant this holiday (or at least half 


a 2 
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holiday) to auch ‘of their employés as are alsdinhed! of Guru: Nanak ‘and 


thus» enable them to sino in the religious scene om _ pert ERY 
anniversary.” | . 


82. “That the protection given by the law ablbidide in British Tide 
to minor girls against their allurement or enforce- 
Comments on Dr. ment into the ways of sin is shamefully inadequate 
Mann's letter re concu- has been a long standing grievance, and we for 
a of Joung gists. one were astounded to learn from Dr. Mann’s letter 
ndu Prakash (40), 7th ak Bh t] regs 
Nov., Eng. cols.; Subodh at there were any: gentlemen, worthy of being 
Patrika (42), 5th Nov., consulted by Government, who. gave if as their 
Eng. cols.; Dnydn Pra- Opinion that ‘to make concubinage illegal for young 
kdsh (88), 10th Nov. girls in all cases would interfere with a number of 
recognized customs and might lead to resentment 
and opposition from perfectly respectable classes.’ Who were these gentle- 
men and what is the precise opinion they gave, we should certainly like to 
know. Probably they would be found to be men of no standing. There 
can be no doubt that fheir views are given without thought and without book. 
We should very much like to ask them what are those ‘ numbers of recognized 
customs’ which would be interfered with by making illegal the seduction into 
concubinage of young girls incapable of understanding fully what is right and 
wrong, and amongst what castesor communities they prevail. So far as we 
know the only customs of the kind are those of devadasism, but they prevail 
among numerically a very limited number of castes. Devadasism or dedica- 
tion to God of girls does notin itself mean concubinage. But seeing that in 
practice it does mean so by enforcing on the girls dedicated life-long virgin- 
hood, the High Courts have already come, we understand, to hold such dedication 
of minor girls to be illegal and punishable criminally. The Naikin 
and Bhavini castes have themselves begun to desire an amelioration of their 
lot and it would surely be a kindness unto them to prevent their young girls 
from being initiated into the life of prostitution, prior to their growing to an 
age when they can understand right and wrong and realize in full the misery 
aud degradation of a life of prostitution as a profession. But the complaint 
of absence of protection to minor girls does not extend only to these castes 
of hereditary prostitutes. At present sexual intercourse with a girl below 12 
is rape in all cases. Beyond 12, married girls are protected. Not so widows 
or unmarried girls, unless the extreme step of regular abduction from the 
control of-the parents or guardians is taken. Casual seductions of unmarried 
or widowed girls above 12 are no offence. Similarly parents and guardians 
can give away with impunity their daughters ana wards into concubinage 
of a plain or disguised kind. ‘here can be no question that the former ought 
to be a heinous offence in all civilised societies. The latter too ought to “be 
prohibited in the interests of morality by the State in these days when it is 
recognized as the paramount guardian of allchildren. To what precise age the 
effective protection of girls against a life of sin, with or without the parents’ or 
- guardians’ consent, should extend is an issue of detail. But that the present 
limit is shamefully inadequate, no right-thinking man will deny.......... 
The parents or guardians who would give young girls over to concubinage 
on the plea of custom deserve no consideration. And so also the patrons of 
vice in such cases. It can be only amongst persons of these two classes that 
the making of illicit sexual connection with minor girls a criminal offence 
can possibly create resentment and opposition. That these should ever be 
thought to be ‘ pertectly respectable classes’ is a clear outrage on morality 
and language too.” [Lhe Subodi Patrika makes similar remarks. The 
Dnyan Prakdsh also calls upon Government to amend the present law 
respecting concubinage of young girls.! 


33. “We are not sure that the public will be quite satisfied with the 
Press Note which has been issued by Government 

Comments on the Gov- re Bagalkot disturbances of which accounts by reliable 
ernment Press Note re Bagalkot correspondents were published in these 
the hina ‘ci (Byapur) columns........... ‘Che allegations made by our cor- 
a Pat ee (40), Tespondents were not at all of the form described 
10th Nov., Eng. cols. in the Government Press Note as having been 


found on enquiry by them to be mainly untrue. 
con 1632—7 
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loper sdietnib: by. the: goui 

ard to wh dispute | existed and his sad 

ilure to take the necessary prec: ations to enforce peace and order.  Govern- 
ent have no p ty ‘for the few individuals ’ . who, they admit, ‘did receive 


‘seem to have provoked them by ‘wantonly meddling 


procession.’ Could a few really meddle to thwart a crowd? 
As regards the Government decision re cross-palaquin procession, they 
‘are i noted: ‘custom. _ Evidently the Lingayat influence is strong with 
Sr jent.” AS 
84. The Sanj Vartamdn approves of the new riiebidacia framed te the 
‘ - Commissioner of Police for the conduct of the Muhar- 
© Cothimenta on the new yam in Bombay City and asks the Muhammadan 
— Siabes. for community to feel thankful tothe authorities for being 
Stinj Vartamdn (34) 6th granted permission to celebrate the festival this year. 
Nov. Though some of the regulations, says the paper, 
will be unpalatable to a section of the community, it 
trusts that the thoughtful among them will try to win them over and secure the 
peaceful celebration of the festival. The paper, however, regards the amount 
of the deposit to be demanded from each ¢oliwala to be beyond the means of the 
toliwalas and appeals to the Commissioner of Police to reduce it by Rs. 50. 
It hopes that the leaders of the community will explain these regulations to 
the illiterate and thereby remove any misapprehensions they may have 
entertained. 


80. Thefts have become an everyday occurrence in Girgaum now-a-days. 
Not a day generally: passes without its tale of the 
Thefts in Girgaum. commission of some theft. Cases are reported of 
Indu Prakash (40), 4th thefts being | committed even in broad daylight. 
Nov. | The Police have succeeded in catching some of 
the thieves, but have not found out the where- 
abouts of the whole gang. It is known that the Police are carefully 
watching their movements; still a state of anxiety has been created in the 
minds of the people and itis not good forthe Police to allow this state of 
things to last long. They must keep a still more rigorous watch on the move- 
ments of loiterers and badmashes than they do at present. We hope the 
Commissioner of Police will take this seriously into consideration ani take 
steps to appoint clever Police officers and detectives to Girgaum with a view 
to abate the present state of panic that prevails there. 


36. Commenting on the agitation in England about the Indian Police 
the Gujardtt Punch writes :—* As things at present 

The Indian Police are the public are not in a position to give any 
-— ye > seer opinion or to form any judgment about the changes 
Gujardtir ie . (25), that are in contemplation. But it cannot be denied 

. 5th Nov., Eng. cols. that the present move of the Government of India 
in the matter is directly or indirectly the result of 

the sustained efforts of the Indian press and the friends of India in Parliament 


and that Mr. Montagu’'s despatch offers a very bright prospect of some 
satisfactory results.” 


87. We cannot but. highly appreciate the measures taken by the Police 

in removing houses of ill-fame from respectable loca- 

Satisfaction at the lities in Girgaum. They have willingly co-operated 
removal of houses of ill- with the people in the matter and now respectable 
oar el von people are to be seen occupying dwellings which 
(Bombay). they had formerly to avoid in consequence of their 
Indu Prakdsh (40), 7th isorderliness. We hope that this system of removy- 
Nov. ing prostitutes from respectable localities will: be 


enforced in other parts of the city as well. 


88. We have already expressed our opinion (On). lation: (vide para- 
graph 61° of Weekly. Report. ico 41 of 1911). “Now 
baa: indirect prés- ‘that greater care is taken in manufacturing the pro- 
eo rg os tee: phylactic and no direct pressure is puton people to get 
salen rentktad’ themselves inoculated the possibility of evil effects 
Kesari (108), 7th Nov, resulting from inoculation will be greatly minimised. 
The manner, however, in which statistics as regards 
the efficacy of inoculation are collected” “makes us rather cautious in com- 
pletely endorsing the views of the advocates of inoculation. But as dis- 
interested medica] men vouch for its efficacy as a preventive, we recommend 
it to the notice of the public. Though no direct pressure is put upon people 
for undergoing inoculation, instances are not wanting to show that some sort 
of indirect pressure is still applied. Now-a- days Railway and Govern- 
ment servants in infected localities are not given hut and conveyance 
allowances as before. Civil Surgeons very often do not allow schools and 
colleges to be closed in plague season and ask the students to undergo inocula- 
tion which necessarily involves danger and inconvenience to the students. 
We strongly deprecate such attempts of putting indirect pressureron the people 
to get themselves inoculated. Such methods instead of popularising inocula- 
tion will create misunderstandings as regards the intention of Government, 
when they are coupled with inconsistency on the part of Government 
officials who on the one hand refuse the necessary hut and conveyance 
allowances to their subordinates on the ground of their not getting themselves 
inoculated and on the other declare such allowances needless to those who 
have got themselves inoculated. Government who spend large amounts for 
pandering to the luxury of their officials in their migrations to the hills 
are not only unjust but cruel to their petty subordinates in refusing to them 
hut and conveyance allowances at the time of plague. 


389. Commenting on Mr. O’Grady’s question in Parliament on the sub- 
hee ject of compulsory vaccination and the memorial 
_ Compulsory vaccination addressed by the National Anti-Vaccination League 
- omg ‘te (14). 3rq. Of London to the Bombay Government in opposition 
— ae ee ty We application of the Bombay Municipality for 
legislation making re-vaccination compulsory on 
infant citizens between the ages of 8 and 11 and on immigrants of all ages, 
the Sind Gazette writes :—" So far as Sind interests are concerned, it is 
curious that this protestful letter from London should arrive within a few 
days of the publication of an editorial note in the Sind Gazette pointing out 
that those towns in Sind which last year offered most resistance to vaccina- 
tion offered least resistance to small-pox. The simple point of course is that 
while no therapeutist regards prophylactic devices like vaccination and inocula- 
tion as ideal, they are at present the sole preventives which epidemiological exper- 
ience guarantees; and though distasteful to refined sensibilities, they are not 
nearly so obnoxious as the fearful diseases which they ward off. The League, 
though appealing to science and to sentiment, has thus neither scientific nor 
sentimental justification for its opposition. But so far as this country is 
concerned the League has another sort of justification which unfortunately it 
overlooks—a politic: al justification. ‘Though the benefits of vaccination were 
many times as large and as sure as they are, India as a whole is not the sort 
of place in which ordinarily the Government would do rightly to compel 
acceptance thereof. Religious prejudice and certain other prejudices are 
arrayed in deep hostility. Hducation, good cxample, epidemiological 
experience, kindly encouragement, may all soften this antagonism in the slow 
course of time, as indeed they have already partly done in some less 
backward areas; but coercion will probably only intensify it. We must not 
forget that compulsory plague inoculation had to be abandoned in something 
like hot haste. A few months of official force in that case produced many 
years of popular distaste and resistance, and to this day plague inoculation 
as a practical measure suffers most from the bitter memories of its too 
strident inception. Compulsory vaccination, though possibly applicable and 
desirable in limited tracts or in particular communities in India, is political| 


‘speaking for the generality of the country harsh and mischievous. For this 
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. Degislative Councils.” » 


+. 40, “Not mary persons, except a prejudiced few, are likely, we 
-—? Ubi visits Oh the letter imagine, to endorse the circular letter of the * Kuro- 
“alleged 'to be circulated by pea Gentleman.’ who, as our correspondent points out 
“ gome Buropeanin Bengal to-day, seeks to discredit the work of the Calcutta 
discrediting the Calcutta High Court by making it appear that the EKuropean 
High Court. | community has lost faith in its decisions. It may, 
Evening Dispatch (4), and doubtless would be, an advantage to the new 
Tth Nov. province to have a High Court of its own; but 
altogether apart from the question of the sense of protection which the 
average non-official Kuropean derives from the knowledge that the Bench 
consists of a certain proportion of independent Huropean barrister-judges, 
there is the undoubted fact in this instance that the Calcutta High Court, 
during the last two or three years, has done more to retain the confidence of 
the people of this country in British justice than any other Court in India. 
It is significant, perhaps, of the Kuropean that he should be disposed to 
place more faith in the impartiality (there is no better word for it) of the 
barrister-judge than he does in the decisions of one who has spent all his 
service bounded by the narrow grooves of official life, and warped more or 
less by its prejudices and predilections. Rightly or wrongly there appears 
to have been growing up a belief that where the interests of the private 
individual come into conflict with those of the State, a person stands a much 
better chance of receiving an unprejudiced hearing from one who has himself 
practised at the Bar than from a Judge who owes all his promotion to state 
patronage. The decisions of the Calcutta High Court in several of the recent 
great State trials have gone far to confirm this view; though, at the same 
time, it must be admitted, they have probably proved the reverse of palatable 
to the local authorities. If for ‘the confidence of the European community,’ 
in the teiegram above alluded to, we read ‘the confidence of the police 
forces of thosé parts,’ or ‘the confidence of the Civil Service,’ we see at once 
the drift of the circular Jetter which urges the establishment of a High Court 
at Dacca. The attempt to make it appear that the letter emanates from a 
private individual, however, appears to be on all fours with the attempts which 
were made not long since in these parts to give to certair much advertised 
meetings in support of Government an appearance of spontaneity which they 
did not possess. Such efforts inevitably defeat themselves, and that they do 
not. redound to the credit of those who engineer them is proved by our own 


experiences. In the case of Calcutta High Court the attempt to throw dirt at. 


it is particularly discreditable, as few people now doubt that it was the daring 
independence of its Judges which practically saved the situation in Bengal 
at a most critical period in its history.” 


41. We are in full accord with the principle underlying the reply given 

by Mr. Montagu to an interpellation in Parliament 

as regards the propriety of Government’s bearing the 

So apa Alga ox expenses of legal proceedings, undertaken to clear 

Keeavs (108) th Noy, the character of their servants in the matter of 

: acts done in their official capacity. But waste 

of public money that would result from defending Government servants 

in all cases without any discrimination would not only be unjust 

but an encouragement to crime. It must be admitted that some sort of 

discrimination is used by Government in such matters, or else they would 

have defended Sub-Inspector Patole in the Poona torture case and the Police 

involved in other such cases. Government's action in the Midnapur Damage 

suit, however, would not be justified unless they have very strong proof to 

show that Mr. Weston and his colleagues acted in a just and lawful manner. 

We are, however, of opinion that Government in appealing ayainst the 

sudgment Of a High Court Judge are.merely making an exhibition of their 
-bstinacy and their false notions of prestige. mee ee 


The proposed appeal by 


% 
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AZ. AS -Peace-maker.” writes as follows to ‘the ‘Al-Hagq :—" The vehe- 
ment vituperation of ‘the Star of India about the 
: Alleged attenipts on the Al-Haq:and the Mussalmans’ it his editorial of' the 
part of the Star of India 28th Ootober 1911 (vide paragraph 16 of Weekly: 
to create ill-feeling bet- Report No. 44 of 1911) shows the mind and mettle 
‘Mahe ii ub an 3 — of which he is made. His article is nothing short of 
use, Muhetneedans and creating racial ill-feelings and animosity between 
ecehenant. _ the two sister communities, Hindus and Muham- 
Al-Hagq (47), 4th Nov., madans, and further it tries to create a disaffection. 
Eng. cols. between the rulers, z.e., the British and the ruled,. 
1.€., Muhammadans. He by his writing has clearly 
brought himself within the purview of sections 153A and 124A. The invec- 
tives that he has vehemently poured upon the Al-Hag shows what kind of ina. 
he is. His ignorance about Islam simply exposes him to the ridicule of the 
world when he talks of Muhammadans that for them Islam is first and 
loyalty last. He could not have meant anything else by the above remarks. 
but that religion is the first consideration for Muhammadans and loyalty 
the last. There is nothing new in it because relivion to every nation is the 
first and paramount thing and then everything else. He quite forgets that. 
one of the fundamental principles of Islam is that every true Mussalman 
ought to be a loyal subject of his King. He who belongs to the Muham- 
madan faith, as a natural corrollary, it follows. he must be a loyal subject. 
Muhammadan foyalty has been sufficiently tried and it has very well stood 
the test and our benign rulers do not stand in need of any suggestion from 
the editor of the Star of India........... The object of the editorial is simply 
to bring Muhammadans into bad. books. with the British so that the British 
may look upon them with an eye of suspicion and distrust, and to get to his 
co-religionists the loaves and fishes of Government service, which they are 
losing day by day, owing to the sister community, ¢. e., the Muhammadans 
educating themselves and well equipping themselves for Government appoint- 
ments. Hindus on the public platform brag and boast of giving equal 
treatment to the Muhammadans when they happen to get swardjya, but the 
Muhammadans will be fools to join hands with them, when they grudge 
a few appointments to well-deserving Muhammadans. For the peace of 
the country and friendship between the two sister communities it is better 
for both the communities to send away pecple like the editor of the Star of 
India out of their soil to some distant place never to return from there 


43. ‘“ Khanpur is a populous village in the Kakar Taluka of Larkana 
District, and contains among its inhabitants a 
Mic leged need of a Post goodly number of: traders and zamindars. It has 
Officeanda Musafirkhana 4J]go a school and a tapedar’s dero and is surrounded 
sg Et on all sides by other small but thriving villages. 
Al-Haq (47), 4th Nov., I'he want of a branch Post Office in Khanpur has 
Eng. cols. long been felt and its inhabitants have already applied 
to the postal authorities, who have made the neces- 
sary inquiry also, but nothing has come of it yet. Tf the postal authorities see 
it fit to open a branch post office in Khanpur, we have little doubt that it will 
be a paying concern........... ‘here is also great need for a Musafirkhana ‘at 
Khanpur. Although its inhabitants have approached the authorities on this 
subject and we, t90, have touched upon it in these columns, nothing has as yet 
been done by the authorities to provide there a rest-house for travellers.......... 
It is a pity that the prayer of the inhabitants of Khanpur has so far failed to 
move the authorities.” 


44. We beg to point out that the general public of Bombay will 

be put to a great deal of inconvenience by a rule, 

ee recently notitied by the Postal Department, that 
Pe iti merchants, &c., should send letters for registration, 
‘Hindi Jain (83), 2nd parcelsfor V. P. P., &c., between 11 a.m. and 3 P.M. 
Nov. only, and not later. We do not think that the 
Director-General of Post Offices was at all justified 

in putting such a rule into force in a great city like Bombay. There is not | 
con 1632—8 
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Babeetary of State for India and it is port 
that some of the posts of the Inspectors-General and 
Directors-General are to go as a result of retrench- 
ment. There may: be some curtailment in the 


binned éxpeniiitart too, and we hear of changes likely to be made in the 


Postal! Department to secure economy. What is to be feared with regard 
to the measures of retrenchment which Government might adopt is the 
likelihood of the higher and for the most part unnecessary appointments with 
fat'salaries being retained and the lower ones being abolished, thus effecting 
mere stiperficial economy........... The proposals contemplated by the Hon- 
ourable Mr: Stewart Wilson in the Postal Department warrant us in entertain- 
ing such’ fears. “During the last quinquennium from 1906-07 to 1909-10 


{both years inclusive) the revenue receipts of this department increased by. 


10 per cent., but the expenditure rose by more than 31 per cent. The prime 
cause of: this disproportionate rise in expenditure has been, as has been ably. 
shown ‘by a-correspondent in the Tribune of Lahore, the enormous growth, in 
the highly-paid staff of supervising officials.......... Perhaps not satisfied with 
this abnormal growth in these highly paid posts, Mr. Stewart Wilson created 
four new posts of Inspectors-General of the Railway Mail Service who are 
graded along with the Post Mastess and Deputy Post Masters General.......... 
The Presidency and First Class Postmasters whose pay has been increased. 
are generally Huropeans or Eurasians and so are the Deputy Postmasters and, 
Inspectors-General: Increases have been sanctioned in the salaries of these 


Officers ;- there has also been an’increase in the emoluments of the lower. 


staff; but the increased outlay bas gone not so much to.improve the pros- 
pects of underpaid subordinates as of the highly paid supervising staff......... 
There is. ample room for retrenchment in this branch of,the postal service. 
But the reforms contemplated by Mr. Stewart Wilson with a view to secure. 
economy hardly go in ‘this line. Instead of reducing these highly paid, 
unnecessary and ornamental appointments, the Department is thinking of 
reducing the number of Post Offices, the number of runners and the number 
of ‘Mail lines, and of substituting alternative service in place of daily service 
in some places. These proposals, we are convinced, instead of securing‘ any 

tangible retrenchment, will only demonstrate the farce of retrenchment which 
the Department wishes to play. The revenue receipts from the Postal De- 
partment. have been steadily: growing in the last. guinquennium, and the 
amount of business being deme has also grown. If the expenditure has grown, 
it, ig largely.due to the creation of new administrative luxuries every nov and 
then like additional posts iff the supervising department. If along with 
‘Pax Britannica’ the Government can claim any agencies of modern civili- 
zation it has introduced in India, they: are the Post, the Railway and the 
Telegraph... And nothing can. be more calculated to prejudice. ‘their reputation — 
than the curtailment in the number of Post Offices, at the same time 


!?? 


keeping up the costly unnecessary surpervising agency as it 1s! 


fy 


46. “The Hindu residents of IDhabro are in terror once again. The 

| news of the transfer of Mr. Robertson, the present 
roe ames Assistant Collector and- Divisional Magistrate of 
Assistant Collector, Nau. Naushahro division, has caused them no small uneasi- 
shahro Division (Sind), mess and dread. They have not. yet forgotten the 
might be cancelled as a zulums and maltreatment received by them at the 
protection to the Hindus hands of the neighbouring Muhammadans which 
against harassment by the were checked by the untiring, energetic and impartial. 


Muhammadans. Mr. Robertson. It is feared, now that Mr. Robert-— 
No of eet (16), 4th 40n is going away, the same game will be played with 


@ vengeatice. We learn a humble memorial is being 
sent to His Excellency the Governor in Council and -a deputation is soon to 


st 


wait upon the Commissioner in Sind to. cancel'the transfer‘order of Mr. Robert- | 


son who has seen enough of the mischiefs of the’ Muhammadans of that part 


and who was a Maro ovér.badmashes,: mischief-mangers and their wire-pullers. © 


It.iis feared:that any-other substitute, whether a European or a Hindu, how- 
ever clhalak,will take some time again to know the real-state of Muhammadan 
zulum. A Muhanimadan substitute, of course, is out of the question, as this 
step has beén and will be a serious blunder. We hope the’ prayer of the 
Hindus will be listened to. and. the transfer order of Mr. Robertson, 
who is neither interested in the Hindus nor the Muhammadans, will be 
cancelled. This is much more desirable when reports have been spread by 
interested persons, no doubt, that: Mr.. Robertson owes his transfer to the 
honourable member of the Council, for having irritated this mighty Tord, by. 
convicting some badmasihes, said to be his adherents and tools. This report 
by the bye is-nothing to what has been boasted of by the Syed’s Chartas 
that his (Syed’s) influence with the Government is so great that he could 
at any provocation get. the transfer of. the Commissioner even, but this 
he does not wish to do as the present Commissioner is in his favour.......... 
These reports, however incredible-and unbelievable, are nevertheless believed 
by the meek and poor Hindus of the village, who really think this man has 
that much influence at his back. This is strengthened by the. belief that a 
Hindu Judge has been transferred and a Muhammadan brought in by the 
Syed whose Chatras had boasted beforehand of getting such a transfer and 
this is followed by the sudden transfer of Mr. Robertson, of which also the 
Syed, so we learn, had very shortly boasted. Of course it is nothing. but 
an unfortunate coincidence, but all the same these reports spread beforehand, 
as they have been, and have come out to be true....... The only emphasis that. 
we lay on these reports is the audacity and the boldness of the spreaders of sueh 
reports. Cannot the Government or the Anglo-Indian officials see to what 
they nave brought the Muhammadans? Would such audacious reports have 
been spread by them had they not got this liberty and had they not been 
wrongly and unjustly favoured ? Do the Government:and the Anglo-Indian 
officials still wish to give the Muhammadans a long rope and see afterwards 
to their internal amusement how the Muhammadans hang themselves with it ? 
Yes, this is a good plan to ruin those of whom one is in any way afraid.” 


KHducation. 


47. -The Dnydn Prakdsh expresses its approval of the re-nomination§ of 


Mr. Justice Chandavarkar to the Vice-Chancellor- 


7 Approval of the re- ship of the Bombay University, and congratulates 
nomination of Mr. Justice Government on their having appreciated his merits 


Chandavarkar to the Vice- 444 Jearnine b Sa 
¢ by conferring the honour on him for 
Chancellorship of the Sie thivd tiene. 


Bombay University. 


10th Nov. with the Vice-Chancellorship long ago, has never 


yet been nominated to the post. 


48. In the course of a contributed article, the Satya Shedhak says :— 

} The increased rate of fees in Secondary Schools has: 

Alleged hardships re- been the cause of great anxiety to the poor people ‘of 

sulting to the people of the Ratnagiri District, and the anxiety has further 


Ratnagiri from the 
enhancement of fees in 


Schools. 
air area ho Thal (120), cent. of the boys have passed, which means that the 


29th Oct. remaining 90 per cent. will have to pay the-increased 


increased on account of the result of the annual exami- 


fees for a year more for the same standard. Ratng- 
giri High School is a well-equipped institution with a boarding house to: 


maintain discipline. But the wonder of it is that the number of failures is 
greater among the boarding house students than among the day students. 
It is very difficult under these circumstances to see the advantages of having 
the boarding house, and people fail to see the reason why students from 


outside the city proper should be forced to join it. ‘The increased rate of fees 
is meant to increase the salaries of teachers. But is anything being done to’ 


ensure the efficiency of teaching ? 
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The paper, however, regrets that 
Dnydn Prakdsh (38), Sir P. M. Mehta, who should have been honoured 


nation of the High School this year. Barely 10 per 
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wie. at ranote tas fEOTO dtd BOC dea 
idosist eth io. dgnome oes oad. ox OY 
ssn thaiebrliiis re . Diva 1nd week wis debathed 
nde hha + bird Swine. some;dera ement:.in «the 
! on 0 ss Abc ands ene |; vengine®’ and the passengers had. to. ‘pass the whole: 
should.be:kept.atithe. night .in: the coldiand wind, until:an engine arrived 
ation for use, from Bhusdval and:took the train to Chalisgaon at 
78 asime the next day.: Such’ accidents are avery 
“Rhitm dish’ °' Vaibhiay ‘COmMmon occurrence on this line, We would, thereé- 
110), 6 th Nov. <a fore, suggest to’ the Railway Company that they should 
iE 8 + © ~~ keep an ‘extra engine at Chalisgaon to be used in 
case. of nich eicidenda: . It would save passengers the great delay which is at 
pg caused 1 in. Soeene an aang from Manmad or Bhusédval. 
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50. It is scarcely s1X montis since the administration of the B. Gd. P. 
a3 Railway passed into the hands of the States. But 
- Protest against certain during this short time a number of changes have 
ea onthe B.G.J.P. been introduced on the line which are sure to 

tes entail.inconceivable hardships on the passengers. 

R intha Garete Meh Thus, the intermediate siiee has heen shelished 
Nov. while the third class fares have been raised. This is 
really deplorable and shows clearly that only so lang 

as they are under British control can such departments work properly. To 
the middle-class people who cannot afford to pay second class fares, the 
intermediate was a boon indeed. We fail to understand why the States 


should have taken this inconvenient step. We hope they will re-consider the 
aprons 


Municipalities. 

.*51,. “As Government have deemed consultation to be necessary: and 
EA. - asked the Bombay Corporation for its opinion about 
_Comments on the the north and south Trunk Road, it may be hoped 
alleged mania. of the that the opinioa has not been taken for meeting 
oer | sn firing outward appearances. If the Corporation has the 
ph Or road consirue- ear of the town and the public sets store by its 
Rast Goftdr (38), 12th decision, then the proposal of that body to subject 
the question to an investigation by a commission 
cannot be airily over- ruled. The Government and 
the City Improvement Trust are at variance with the Corporation’s views, 
but after the primd facie case they have made out for the setting aside of the 
Whinatives” the way to the solution of the question lies’ between two 
a atives: the complete abandonment of the project or its investigation 
by @ Gommission in which the Corporation ig. adequately represented.......... 
‘The Corporation faithfully echo public sentiment when in their representa- 
tion to Government they subordinate schemes for improved channels of 
communication to those for the removal of insanitary areas. This represents 
in & nut-shell the reasons of the public opposition to the Trust's road. 
The Trust, as its name implies, was called into existence not for the purposes 
of beautifying but of improving the city. In its career up to date it can 
show. some useful street improvements effected. Quarters where dingy 
slums once made a havoc with the lives of the residents have been con- 
verted into airy and commodious streets. But then those schemes were under- 
taken with the primary object of opening out new thoroughfares and provid- 
ing a straight channel of communication through the town. At every turn 
in the interior of the city one can lay one’s finger on some notoriously unheal- 
thy spot operating as a centre of infection to its surroundings. So, naturally, 
a new road extensively laid out traversed through healthy and unhealthy 
localities, and during its construction both came in for their share of 
improvement. Thus, while money spent on the treatment of the insanitary 
areas yielded their full return, the amount expended on the demolition. 
of comparatively healthier localities constituted'so much. waste of public 
money and a drain upon the time and resources ‘of the Trust.:.i;..:.., 
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This mania for road-construction which possessed that body from the very 
beginning has, not yet left it, and it now asserts itself in their new-fangled 
scheme of a grand avenue through the city.......... Let us see what results have 
followed in the tread of the construction of the Princess street. In the place 
of unpretentious little houses which stood along the original area we now find 
huge flats and stately mansions. They are beautiful buildings to look at, but 
to the bitter chagrin of the displaced population the localities have been barred 
to them for ever and aye, and they have been driven permanently to other insani- 
tary areas.......... This is no improvement ; but a travesty and mockery of the 
accepted significance of the term. As the Corporation point out in their repre- 
sentation, the Trust’s programme will fully occupy the Board’s energies and 
resources for twenty years. When will other urgent improvement schemes 
be taken in hand? On Doomsday? At least, not till the present generation 
have gone to their long account. And whilst the projected road is under 
construction the same phenomenon will recur as in the case of the Princess 
street and all other big road-schemes. The population will be displaced, 
rentals raised, overcrowding enhanced, improvement of insanitary areas 
retarded, fresh slums added: magnificent sequel to an expenditure on the 
road of over a crore of rupees, and twenty years’ labour on its operation, to 
say nothing of disaffection and discontent on the part of the displaced 
residents ! ”’ 


92. ‘The doubling of the Tansa main has long been talked and written 
sbout. We are at last on the eve of some practical 
Complaints about the step being taken to give effect to the scheme. The 
lit of Bombay ¢redit is due in the first place to the Demon of 
g ee Spectator (6) Drought who has succeeded in reducing the supply 
11th. Novy. ' of rain to the tanks on which our city depends for 
: its water. ‘The Corporation will not be allowed to 
delay the scheme any longer, but its activity will not help us during the 
forthcoming summer. For the present, the citizens are requested in their 
own interests to economise the liquid which will become so precious a few 
months hence. The Water Department will jealously guard the pipes and 
allow water to be drawn’only during certain hours of the day. May we ask 
whether one reason why the water is wasted is not that the hours are 
unsuitable? If the pipes are opened when the inmates of a house go to 
sleep, how can they be, as they are, expected to draw just the supply which 
they wanf? How much water is spent in watering the roads? Cannot this 
supply be drawn from a different source? Cannot engineering science 
discover some cheap method of utilising the underground supply for other 
than drinking purposes, and if more wells would mean more malaria, cannot 
sanitary science protect the wells ? ” 


*53. “The water in the Vehar lake is lower than it has ever been 
before at this time of the year, and we are threatened 
Pdrsi (31), 12th Nov., With a reduction of three millions of -gallons daily 
Eng. cols. from our customary supply. An abnormally scanty 
supply finds us in a curious predicament. ‘The 
scantiest monsoon gives a practically unlimited supply in the’ ‘T'ansa lake, 
but with only a single main, we can only draw off a fixed quantity insufficient 
for our needs, so all the flexibility i in the supply has to come from the much 
smaller, and now half empty Vehar lake. ‘This is obviously not a3 it should 
be. Volumes have been written and spoken for and against the doubling of 
the T'ansa main ; the present situation is a very powerful argument in favour 
of duplication, but unfortunately it would be impossible to carry out that 
measure in time to save us from an inconvenience which may not be felt 
again for a score of years. The present shortage is particularly inopportune 
in its effect upon the argument for filling up undesirable wells. People whose 
only tap supply is turned on for a couple of hours in the middle of the night 
are not likely to be ready to relinquish an auxiliary supply, especially | if ‘they 
are ignorant enough and obstinate enough not to believe in the connection 
between mosquitoes and wrigglers and between inosquitoes and malaria.’ 
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promp itdde the Bombay: Municipality has 
ised ' regulations’ notifying’ curtailment. in 
aily s ply of ‘water to’ the town.’ To’ be fore- 
> warn ed “isto. be forearmed, ‘but to create a contin- 
6 ns ey rt Dae to'srise “is ‘a maxim of which the wisdom 
ted except within the Municipality. In anticipation of a 
6 Of W ter the et artment has actually created a drought by reducing 
8 and pressure’ of: supply. In the Fort ward little water is to be 


had Ain the morning’ éven on the second floors of houses, and: the state of 


wnts of the upper floors is altogether hopeless. The department has 


te the public; to be thrifty in the use of water, but they have left no margin 
for economy whatever, In the Fort ward water is supplied for only three hours 


between 7 and 10 in the morning and that, too, at low pressure.’ This virtually 
means a supply to houses up to the first floor and an intermittent and scant 


supply to the second floor where water reaches only when the taps downstairs 


are closed. Jn such a case supply to floors higher than. the second is out of 
the question. During the morning hcurs more water is consumed for domestic 
purposes than at any other.time of the day. But then the taps are dry on 
floors above the first, and where are the tenants to get all the water they 
require for ablution, culinary and washing purposes? ‘Store it up at night 
in cisterns’ would be the ready retort—an answer that would carry comfort 
to the poor-class residents only when the Municipality has furnished them 
free of cost with the necessary reservoirs. ‘lhe recent arrangements about 
the hours and pressure of supply are thoroughly absurd so far as the Fort 
ward goes. Water supplied in the morning must be given at full pressure, 
and the time extended by an hour, if possible. The public are asked to 
acquiesce in the Health Department's offer te close up wells. No wonder 
that they have ret their backs up and are recalcitrant. In houses where 
there is the convenience of well-water people freely use it when the taps fail 
them. The water of most of the wells in Bombay is not fit for consumption. 
Nobody knows this better than the Municipality, and yet by arbitrary and 
ill-conceived measures they force the public to use the very water which they 
have condemned as unfit. We hope the Corporation will enquire into the 
matter and call for an immediate explanation.” 


99. The notification issued by the Municipal Commissioner curtailing the 
hours of water-supply has. horrified the people of 

Jdm-e-Jamshed (27), 8th Bombay and it has naturally been questicned if these 
_ sgt Sb Fn il costly water-works are after all a mere empty show. 
held (Evening Daily) When a few months ago the question arose of 
(72a), 9th Nov. doubling the Tansa main, assurances were given that 
the water in the Municipal tanks was sufficient to 

last the city for six years. But now where are these assurances and promises ? 


For want of sufficient pressure people on the third or the fourth floor have 


_ to undergo heavy expense to get water by hired labour in these times of 


high prices and wages. It is being coolly asserted that owing to shortage of 
water in the tanks the hours are curtailed and the people are appealed tio 
help the Municipality in preventing waste of water. But where is the water 
to waste? For the last two days there is no water available on even the 
second storey in the Fort. With the closing in of wells and the obligation of 
having water-closets of improved pattern in every house, these difficulties are 
likely to be aggravated in the near future ; and the public are, therefore, entitled 
to a clear statement of the situation at the hands of the Municipal executive. 
‘It is hoped the matter will be discussed as an urgent one at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Corporation and the public will be taken into confidence. [In asubse- 
‘quent issue the paper expresses its surprise that the Standing Committee should 
not have taken into consideration so important a matter at its meeting on 
Wednesday last. It remarks that if its members were to see for themselves 
‘the filthy condition of the closets, provided with flushing apparatus, due to want 
ot wa er, they would realise the greatest defect of this first city of India. It 
1at9 that some satisfactory explanation will be vouchsafed to the public 
la vangements will scon ‘be ‘made to afford relief to them. It strongly 
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objects to the unearthly hours at which water is given at full pressure, and is 
of opinion that more water is wasted on this account than would be if it was 
given at reasonable hours. The Sdnj Vartamdn makes somewhat similar 
observations and hopes the entire question of water-supoly will soon be 
inquired into and a satisfactory solution arrived at. The Sp2cial Daily Evening 
edition of the Pdrsz also writes in a similar strain.| 


Native States. 


06. We understand that the Bhadarwa State (Rewa Kantha Agency) 
Affairs in the Bhédarwa has been placed under management in conse- 
State (Rewa Kantha uence of internal mismanagement. It is true, no 
Agency). doubt, that the Mahdrana of Bhadarwa had became 
Kdthidwdr and Mahi oid and infirm and consequently the affairs were 
Kdntha Gazette (67), 5th entirely in the hands of Messrs. Punjdbhai, Magan- 
Nov. bhai & Co., who were having it all their own way. 
But, with all that, it is very hard on the old Chief, who in no way oppressed 
his subjects. He has merely to suffer in this way because of his old age and 
the intrigues of Punjabhai, Maganbhai & Co. A similar case recently happened 
in the Chuda State and we would not be surprised if it were repeated in 
future in the case of Ghodasar (Mahi Kantha Agency). Wewould suggest, 
however, that in all such cases where intriguing people avail themselves of 
the weakness or infirmity of the ruler to mismanage the affairs, the Agency 
officers should remove such people and should appoint capable men in their 
stead. This would fulfl the good intentions of Government without in any 
way wounding the feelings of the aged rulers. 


O97. Although our Native States form no negligible factor in India, some 

of our publicists refrain from outspoken criticism of 

Fearless criticism Of their administration from fear that they would 
Native States required to thereby give Government an opportunity to interfere 
“_— gpg ee in their internal affairs. This attitude is, however 
nyadn Prakash (88), : ; 
7th Nov. not at all satisfactory. These Native States belong 
‘to us and any reform in their administration is 

sure to bave a favourable effect on the administration of British India, and 
from this point of view they must be subjected to the light of fearless criticism 
by our editors. These Native Sates lag far behind British India in every 
respect, except in point of employment of Indians in the public service, 
and in that too, they are not free from the defect of the employment of an 
inequitable proportion of different castes and communities. They also suffer 
from the hobby of putting round men in square holes, such as turning revenue 
officers into College professors of literature, or cavalry officers into subhas. 
We entirely differ from those critics who try to palliate the conduct of 
our Native Princes by saying that they are entirely under the sway of the 
Political Agents, who are, therefore, solely responsible for the maladministra- 
tion of the States. It is unjust tosay that the Political Agents impede 
reform in the right direction in Native States. The interests of the subjects 
of Native States and of the British Government are the same, and there- 
fore all manner of wholesome and impartial criticism of State adminis- 
tration is whatis most badly wanted and what will in the end save the States 


from British interference. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 16th November 1911. 


* Reported in advance. 
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Baroda ... 
Boinbay ... 
Bombay ... 


Baroda .... 


Bombay ... 
Do. see 
Broach... 
Ahmedabad 
Kaira ie 
Ahmedabad 
Do. = 
Do. coe 
Bombay .. : 
Navsari... 
Do. ee 
Ahmedabad 
Karachi... 
Surat oe 
Baroda ... 
Bombay ... 
Surat ee 
Bombay ... 
Surat sae 
Ahmedabad 
Poona fee 
Bombay ... 
Do. st 


e73@ 


Weekly : 
Weekly _... 
Daily ae 
Weekly _... 
Monthly ... 
Daily ne 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly _... 
Do, ove 
Do. ose 
—  « 
Bi-weekly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. oe 
Do. ose 
Bi-Weekly ... 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Quarterly ... 
Fortnightly 
Do. me 
Weekly a. 
Monthly ... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
| Do. oe 


we 
en 1 
ae 


...' Motilal Chhotala4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 


Déhyabhai Kasanddés Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 


| 
| 


44, | : 


Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 30 ... | 


Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 42. 


Hindu 


Javerbhai DAéAdadbhdi Patel; 
(Patiddr) ; 40. 
Dayabhaéi Ramchandr&é Mehta; Hindu 


(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 42. 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 ie 

Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 

Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
62. 
Tolakia Brahman); 49. 

Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 


(Audich Brahman) ; 50. ) 
Bépubhéi Kahanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 80 ...| 


Kaikhosru Maénekji Barjorji Minocheher-( 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. 
| 


Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh 


Hindu (Bania) ; 37. 
Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 


Path4n Nurkhan Amirkhan; Muham- 


madan; 50. 


Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 Kei 
Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36. 


Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brih- 
man) ; 30. 


N. M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brahmin); 
35. 


Manishinkar H, Shdstri; Hindu (Bréhmin);| 


37. 


Keshavial Harivallabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 
45. 


Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54 ee 


A’nandshankar Bdépubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Brdhmin); 41 __... 


Laxmidhas Vajpeyi ; Hindu (Kanya Kubjaj 


Brahmin) ; 25. 


Kasturchand Jhavarchand Gadia; Jain 
(Oswal) ; 23. 


Pandit Shri Viharilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Brah- 
min) 40. ' 


J , 
*9 
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1,000 


625 
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eee eee G. R. Mannar ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 800 
man); 44, | 


oe os| Do, pee ...| Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Bréhman); 38, 


coeearrs age > es a ve gs. Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 250 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 48. 


ve wes Gadug (Dhérwar)...| Do. |... _«.-| Gaurishankar RAmpraséd; Hindu (Kanoja} 50 
Brahman) ; 48. ° 


S 


Mara’THI, | 
A'ryévart ...  ... «| Dhtlia (West Khan-| Weekly — ove | ..|Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi) 200 
| desh). Brahman); 20. 
Bakul ee ove ..| Ratndégiri ... | Do. oe ...(| Hari Dharmaréj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 
| 31, 
91 | Belgaum Samdchér . ...| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly ... =. gow segr Samant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh-- = 300 
| man); 49. 
92 | Bhérat Mata ca ...| Islimpur (Sétdra)...| Fortnightly ...| Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
be Brahman) ; 28. 250 : 
| : 
93 | Chandrakant... y Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Weekly ... .... Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar; Hindu 156 
aesitia — r (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 46. | 
sie 94 | Chandrodayi a ...| Chiplun (Ratnd-| Do. ie | Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 100 
Ve giri). e Brahman); 44. \ 
ri 95|Chikitsak .. ... (Belgaum ... ...| Do, ..._«.., Rémehendré Krishni Kamat; Hindu, 800 
EE r ‘ | (Shenvi) ; 38. | 
a“ 96 x Jacat oo ee ...| Monthly ... || Rémchandr&’ Vadsudev Joshi; boas ,5CO 
E Cattramay’ Jaga ' _ (Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. | 
| : ‘ ! 
Fey ; 97 | DaivadnyS Saméchér ...)Bombay ... ...| Do. ... .. «.. Vindyak Nénébh4i Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 500 
She | | ati : | _ smith): 45. | 
fie a | on am ~~ aed Wi (Satéra) . | Do. a. _..., Késhindth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
an , 6 | Dharm ( | Brdhman); 48. ' | 
: cle : 99 | Dharwar Vritt ... .... Dharwar... ..| Weekly ... ...| K. H. Mudvedkar; Hindu ; (Deshasth} 400 
a Brahman); 38. , | 
ae ° | 
e 100 | Din Bandhu — ...| Bombay... a roe .., Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ... 1,500 
4 : : 3 101 | Din Mitrs ... m ...| Ahmednagar i. ..  ««.| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 | 500 
Be a" 
ot 9 a 2 pie Oe eee ove Waman Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
tee tot Dnyan Chakshu oona Dethonan) ; 20. 
Ms |: 1 ha ) Kolhépur ... ...| Do. ‘iss ..| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 250 
By | os eS ea coecs sais " Brahman) ; 47. \ 
5 Py e , | 
— | Ahmedna in ae ...| Kashinéath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu 287 
104 | Jagadédareh iil (Konkanasth Brdhman) ; 55. : 
, oy "105 | Jagad Vritt ie ge IN i i ae, io Rasheed Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré-| 3,000 
ae dot a); 
F | 
Bie: . Ee Sala ...| Sholé fase oe ie .... Govind Narayan Kdkade; Hindu (Deshasth| 4&4 
an wie | po 3d Brahman) ; 54. , 
ej ie aan us sn{ Do. ae | Hari _Néréyan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth' 4,000 
ae | AGT.) Fammenes aap Brahman) ; 43. 
- r . i a <1 Do. un Do. wee)~=—St ee| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A,, 15,C00 
46S | Seem ) LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38. 
Samack4 ...| Pérola (East Khan-| Fortnightl »».| Pandharinath Balkrishnté Pd&thak; Hindu 50C 
109 | Khindesh : peor _ (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 30. | 
ibha .. | Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekl eee ..( vadav Balkrishni PBahdlkar; Hindu 500 
110 '| BhAndesh Vaibhav ae . (Deshasth Brahman) ; 45, 
| : : ‘ 111 Madhukar see Oe eee Belgaum eee ol Do. | dee 2° Janardan Nardy an Kulkarni ; Hindu 300 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 84. 


412 | Maharashtra’ Vritt w.| Satédra sa 7 ii me: Machaniel Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré. 300 
&) 5 ° 


‘318 | Moda Vri Pee ...| Wai (Satara %,, Do. one il Damodar “a ea Lele ; Hindu (Chitp4wa 9 
418 Mola Vike di (Satéra) , | Brian) "82. (Chitp4wan| 120 
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Maratui—concluded, 
Mumbai Vritt ©... 
Mumukshu ose 
Nasik Vritt ose 
Pandhari Mitr’ ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakash . eee 


Sety’ Shodhak ... 


Shetkari ... ‘de 


Shivaji Vijay’. 


Sholapur Samachar 


Sayaji Vijayt ... 
Shri Shahu sive 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sudharak ... ove 
Sumant ... sa 
Vichaéri_... ees 
Vijayee Mahratta... 
Vinod yes sos 


Vishranti ... sid 
Vishvabandhu ... 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 
Vrittasar... <a 
Vyapari... ees 
LWarkari a © vss 


PERSIAN. 


Eslah son ae 


SINDI. 


A'ftab-i-Sind eee 
Khairkhah-i-Sind ... 


Prabhat... men 
Sind Sudhar aa 


Sind Kesari ee 


Zemindar Gazette 
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aed 


Bombay ... ove 


Nasik oot one 
Pandharpur (Shola- 
pur). 7 
Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 

desh). 
Satara iss see 
Ratnagiri... —.... 
Ahmednagar oes 


Sholapur ... or 


Do. sea is 


Bombay ... “se 
Satara  ... sve 

Do. ous oi 
Poona nas swe 
Karad (Satara) ... 
Karwar (Kanara) ... 
Kolhépur bei ea 
Belgaum ... oe 


Bombay ... ve 
Kolhapur ... ae 


Bombay ... vas 
Wai (Satara) mf 


Poona on Se 


pur). 


Bombay ... “a 


Sukkur (Sind)... 
| Larkhana (Sind) ... 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Karachi (Sind) ..... 
Shikarpur (Sind) ... 


| 


Mirpur Khas (Sind). 


‘ 


Do, 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Thrice a month 


Weekly 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Do. 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly 
Do. 


Do. 


Pandharpur (Shold- Fortnightly 


Keshav P. Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpé- 


wan Brahman) ; 41. | 
Lakshman Raémchandri Padngarkar B.A. ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth B ); 38. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas- 
th Brahman) ; 81. 

Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 46. 

Narayan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ramchandri Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 


Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpa4wan 
Brahman) ; 26. | 


Ganesh Krishni Chitale, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 


Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 53... 


Damodar Savidr4m Yande; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 40. 


Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Dattdtray’ Ramchandrd Chitale; Hindu 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth 
Brahmin) ; 43. 


Pandurang Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 40. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 


Bhujang Tukaram Gaikwéd; Hindu) 
(Maratha) ; 28; and H. N. Navalkar; 
Hindu (Prabhu) ; 45. 

Dattétray4 Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu} 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 

Ramdas Parmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28 


Balwant Krishna Pisd] ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 
29, 


Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 


Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidy& ; Hindu (Kon- 
kanasth Brdhman) ; 43. 


Nana Dada4ji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 55. | 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 
th Brabman) ; 35. 


Mohamed Reza Haji Ali; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 


Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 
(Khatri); 38. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 44. 


Chelér4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
48, 


Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sadarangani ; 


Hindu (Amil) ; 30. 
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wel wal Dow’. ace) vasa “Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh} 500 
| | Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44 


bie we| Weekly... ..»| Tukérém !fHanmantrao Yadav; Hindu) 4,000 
raed, 3 | ‘ m (Jain) ; 30. ; 
ad | Jain Mitra 0462 Gel DO, aes ove] Fortnightly .| Sital Praséd ; Digamber Jain ; 40. »--| 1,000 


ee 960 : Jain Samdchér ... »+.|’ Anmedabad oul WOME. cs .».| Vadilal Motilal Shah ; Dasa Shriméli Jain ; 
neo 80. | 


7 ~ Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
ee printed in italics. 


».. B, The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
es above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


_ ©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
i, List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (S2{ or a is the last letter of a word, 


Sa tT ek ta 


ow 
ea 


es ae he accent is left. out, and the short a (4 = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
yo in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as.accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. 104, the Jagadddarsh is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Nagar. 


No. 132, the Vishrdnti has ceased to exist for want of funds, 


Con 1674—3 


Nc. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, emg 
ANGLO-SINDHI. 
474 | Bhai Band ae »..| Hyderabad (Sind) .| Weekly... «| Khubchand Parmanand; Hindu (Lohano 50 
Bania) ; 30. 
GUJARATI. 
2a | Parsi (Evening Daily) ...| Bombay ... wee} Daily ave ove aseien coe 
No, 85, the Karndtak Vaibhav is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Bijapur. 
No, 121, the Shetkari is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Nagar. : 
No, 138, the Hslah has ceased to exist for want of funds, 
No. 145, the Mufide Rozgar, the name of its editor is Haji Munshi Mahomed Hussain, Mahomedan (Sunni): 40; circula- 
tion 700. 
No. 147, the Sultdén-ul-Akhbdr has ceased to exist owing to the inability of the publisher to furnish security for his other paper 
the Punch Bahadur. 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


{. “The eleventh day of November, nineteen hundred and eleven.—A day 
: to be engraved i in the hearts of all British subjects 
Why the 11th November throughout the world. A day that will be handed 
1911 should be regard- down to posterity, marking an epoch that has not 
oe an ‘epoch-making oocursed a meri ee eight agg : af 
sa ay Their Imperia ajesties embark for India. 
wee Times (18), They leave British soil to visit their vast Empire 
which contains many millions of hearts that beat 
with a pulsation of loyalty that is as sincere and true as in anyof the 
dominions that our Gracious Majesty rules over. It is needless to say 
that the right royal reception that Their Majesties will receive on the 2nd 
of December, when they first touch Indian soil, will be unprecedented in the 
annals of the world’s history. All India is now at the zenith of expectation. 
Every heart pulsates with pride to think that Their Gracious Majesties are 
now echoing the wish of their august grandmother ‘ Victoria the Good’.” 


Z. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Railway Times :—‘‘ The 
advent of our most Gracious Sovereign is drawing 

Suggestion that railway near andit fills the hearts of the Railwaymen of India 
employés in India might with joy to feel that their Lord and Master himself is 
be given some souvenir of Goming, and will hold a Durbar which will celebrate 


"hea Flas (13) Their Most Gracious Majesties’ Coronation. We, 
11th Nov. ’ Railwaymen, wish Their Most Gracious Majesties a 

very happy time and wish that they may live and 
reign over us for a long time!......... On such occasions a Railwayman has 


to work harder and he sees nothing and enjoys very little of the pleasures of 
life. It is nothing but work, work all the time; especially for Drivers and 
Guards........... I would suggest that something should be given to all Drivers 
and Guards and Station Masters in India in memory of Their Most Gracious 
Majesties’ ;visit to India in the shape of a watch charm of the size of, or little 
bigger than, a shilling-piece to wear on the chain, with a ship and an engine 
on one side and the King-Emperor’s and Queen-Empress’s face, engraved 
on the other side, since our good Master comes over the seas.”’ 


&. England in spite of its civilisation maintains a paid priesthood 
whose services are requisitioned on ceremonial 
The Royal visit to India occasions. The clergy at odd moments try to 
and the Archbishop of justify their existence. The message of the Arch- 
a. 8 suggestion bishop of Canterbury to his flock re His Majesty the 
or a special prayer during Winnie mint : 
the King’s absence from “*1ng’s visit to India affords amusing reading. The 
England. Archbishop ordains that a special prayer be read 
Kesari (108), 14th Nov. during Their Majesties’ absence from England as 
this is the first time since the twelfth century that the 
King of Britain is making a journey outside the bounds of Kurope. Itis true 
that the Kings of England since the time of Richard the lion-hearted who 
conducted the Holy crusade and who on his way back was imprisoned in a hill 
fortress by Austria have not crossed the boundary of Kurope. But we wonder at 
the blind devotion of the Archbishop who considers that the person of the King. 
Emperor is safe only so long as he is in Europe and that a special prayer is 
required to save the King from harm on his crossing the bounds of that conti- 
nent. The King-Emperoris coming to Indiain a floating fortress accompanied 
by a strong body-guard and will be received with enthusiastic loyalty in [ndia, 
but the wise Archbishop imagines that his special prayer will be more efficacious 
in saving the King from harm than the guns of the fleet, and the rifles of the 
native and the British troops and thé loyalty of the teeming millions of 
India. We wish that no undue importance be paid to the ill-timed message 
of the Archbishop who thinks that he is rendering some service to the King 
who is his patron. 


4. “Buta couple of weeks more and Their Imperial Majesties King 
George V and Queen Mary, the heads of an empire 

What should Goans do gych as the world has never seen, will soon be in our 

=o ae nooo te midst. The preparations that are going on in Bom- 
0 LKale Lusitano (44), bay and elsewhere to receive them in a manner befit- 
11th Noy., Eng. cols. ting their exalted rank serve ta remind us that the 


day is nigh when for the first time in the annuls of 
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rid’ penniwole, “a iddverdigh: the ‘hiighitiest of the mighty, 
and who uides the destinies of. four hundred millions of human beings, will 


ts differences, have tnited td ca eir homage to the repre- 
itoné Which is the sy ‘tabol of tin ty and progress, it is indeed 


Fiings 8 of it pasted and loyalty. rhe paper then goes on to suggest. that 


with “ths savings that would accrue out of ‘the subscriptions vollected 


‘from the Goats for ‘the Royal Visit célebrations, a Girls’ School should 


‘be started Ys a ‘méinidrinl of the visit; and adds;—] If report speaks 


‘true, Het Majésty ‘the Quéen is greatly ‘interéstéd in the rise and progress 


of thé Woinéh ‘of India. And what better cdmplimént could we pay her 


than to ‘bring into ‘existence & female nutséry of education which should 


béar hér name? His Majesty, we have ho déubt, ‘will feel pleased by 
this ‘our ‘grateful token of regard shown to his illastrious consort. The 
love he war her ‘was beautifully illustrated on the occasion of his last 
visit whén hé éxpressed the wish that the street which should have otherwise 
been’called after him should be known by the name ‘of the Princess of 
Wales, it stands to reason, therefore, that by launching into existence a 
Girls’ School bearing the name of Queen Mary we shall be paying homage to 
His Majesty ‘the King, We have strong reasons to believe that this move- 
ment on our part will méet with the enthusiastic support of the Goan race. 
Let us then avail ourselves of the auspicious event of the Royal Visit to 
manifest our grateful sentiments not only by means of an ephemeral arch but 
also by founding a Girls’ School which will not only redound to our glory but 
will also serve as a substantial token of our gratitude ‘and loyalty towards the 
British Throne.” 


o. The success of an exhibition is generally measured by the number 

of people who are called to take advantage of it, 

‘Alleged heaviness of the and the question of profit is considered to be one 
entrance fee fixed'for the of minor importance. This rule applies more 
Old Bombay Exhibition. particularly to the Old Bombay Exhibition inasmuch 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), as it has been organised with a view to commemo- 


‘16th Nov.; Sdn Varta- 


= a eae , ‘ating the Royal Visit and leaving a permanent 
mie 00, mh Nov. impression a the grandeur of the Coronation on the 
Nov.; Pdrsi (Evening public mind. The only way to attain this object 
Daily) (72a), 15th and _ is to fix the fees in such a way as to make it possible 
17th Nov.; Akhbdr-e- for all people to visit. But the high fees that have 
Souddgar (17), 18th Nov. been fixed for admission to the exhibition have 
cooled down public enthusiasm, and unless there is a 
timely and liberal reduction in them, we are afraid that not only the 
masses, but the middle class as well, will be debarred from witnessing it. We 
are told that the profits of the exhibition will go towards charitable institu- 
tions. But, be it remembered, this exhibition has not been organised with 
the object of aiding such institutions, but to commemorate the Royal Visit. 
The Managing Committee should, therefore, reduce the proposed rates for single 
tickets as well as for the coupon tickets, and remove the restriction making the 
latter non-transferable. Such a reduction at a late stage after the public 
tervour has cooled down will not be very effective. If, therefore, the fees 
are reduced from the beginning, the exhibition will meet with even more 
success than is expected. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—The high rates for 
‘admission to the exhibition have filled the popular mind with the idea that 
itis for the rich alone and not for the masses. Unless they are reduced, 
the Committee will find their estimate of a large profit falsified. If they 
want to make a good profit, they must make their rates very moderate. The 
massés have a right to see this exhibition, of which they should in no way be 
deprived. The Jdém-e-Jamshed similarly suggests that the rates should be 
reduced by one-half and publishes the letters of a number of correspondents 
complaining about the high rates. The Pdrst and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
write in similar terme. | 
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“86, Bholanath. Bapulal Kantharia, writing to the Gujardés from. Ahmed~: 
, '@bad suggesting certain Coronation ‘“ boons’’, 
Government - servants: says :—“ It will appear.from the above that the 
should not be overlookedin cause of Government servants is specially advocated, : 
She at the snd that is because during the Royal Indian visit it 
Gujardti (23), 19th 38 Already settled to give sweetmeats to school: 
‘Nov., Eng. cols. children, to award medals to them, to present: 
colours to regiments, to shake hands with Indian: 

princes in the Delhi Durbar, to lay the foundation stone of the Edward. ! 
Memorial, a building of public utility, and proposed to abolish the income and. 
the salt tax, if possible. ‘The hitherto neglected portion of the Indian subjects: 
seems to be the servants who work hard for the Government of His Majesty ; | 
the King-Emperor George V, and it is hoped that he will be graciously pleased | 
to look upon them with a loving smile, as befits a great Monarch like 
him.” : | 


7. Inthe course of a long article on Mr. Montagu’s Indian Budget speech 

the Praja Bandhu writes :—“ Every one acquainted 

‘The new Press Act With the state of the political atmosphere in India 
should be repealed to Will eudorse Mr. Montagu’s observation that the 
commeniorate the Delhi general sitvation in India is progressively improving. 


Durbar. Itis true there have.been some very detestable 
Praja Bandhu (32), assassinations by political anarchists. That, how- 
12th Nov., Eng. cols. ever, does not affect the substantial correctness 


of Mr. Montagu’s statement. The Under Secretary 
repeats that the policy for the future will be strict sympathy for the orderly 
progressive demands of the people, and an immovable determination to punish 
anarchy and crime. No loyal citizen would quarrel with this statement in the 
abstract. Crime must be punished at all cost, and as quickly as possible. But 
we are unable to see how a wholesale muzzling of the vernacular press is 
rendered necessary by the pursuit of this double-edged pclicy. We venture to 
say that the press laws will not answer their purpose, and that their repeal is 
urgently desirable. Let us hope that the approaching Coronation ceremonies 
will signalize the restoration of the liberty of the press. Let anarchists, 
assassins and seditionists be unswervingly prosecuted and punished, but let 
the press be free once more. It is for the safety of the State that. it 
should be so.”’ 


8. ‘‘ Some Hindu newspapers have seized upon the King’s Proclamation 
h of Britain’s neutrality in relation tothe Turko- 
Alleged attempts onthe Jtalian War, to insinuate that it is directed to 


part of the enemies — Muhammadans in India, and that the words ‘ they ’” 


ill-feeling between them (ineaning ‘ our loving subjects’) * will answer to the 
and the rulers by misinter- contrary at their peril’ isa salutary warning to Islam. 
preting the Royal Procla- As-a fact the Proclamation is directed to no particu- 
mation of Britain's neut- Jar class of His Majesty’s subjects but to all, and 
rality with regard to the hag been published throughout the British domi- 
Pe ace ta) 13th ions, including of course the United Kingdom. 
sae” There is, therefore, no sort of ground for the insinua- 
tion that the action of Mubammadans in India—in 
publicly expressing their sympathy with the Muhammadan belligerents 
or in asking the British Government to exert its good offices in the 
way of friendly mediation, or in subscribing to the Red Crescent. 
Fund, or in proposing that “Muhammadans should abstain from purchas- 
ing Italian goods—is in any way a contravention of British neutrality 
or an infringement of His Majesty’s Proclamation. Whether Muham- 
madans have been everywhere well advised in all their pro-Ottoman . 
manifestations is of course another question, but in any case we hardly feel es 
that it is to the Hindu Press that they cau be expected to turn for guidance in 
matters respecting their religious interests. Hqually unfounded and objection- 
able is the other insinuation from the same quarter that Moslem feeling in India 
is now not merely pro-Muhammadan but anti-Christian, and that its hostile I, 
objective is Christian civilisation. The loyalty and good-will of the Mubam- } 
madan community in India have in fact been lately evidenced by, the marked | 
moderation and self-restraint with which, under circumstances of not un- 
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| Karachi.on. the subject of the Red Crescent 
course. of which the writer observes :—“ Taking 


17th Nov. 


ove - Proclamation of our beloved King and Emperor, 


its, * gentlemen Chart been trying of late to poison the public mind 
inst ithe British Government by giving out false rumours that the 
sethotitien have: issued a notification warning. the public not to subscribe 
to such funds: Permit me, sir, to assure these gentlemen that their tactics 
aré very well known to the educated\class of Muslims and they should not 
expect that their wits will have any effect on sensible persons. They should 
know that the Muslims are ready to obey the orders of their rulers in case they 
are plainly told that under the provisions of the Act promulgated with the 
Royal Proclamation, their sympathy for their suffering and oppressed co- 
religionists does violate the British neutrality. So farso good, where the 
educated class is concerned. But where the illiterates are in masses, indeed 
such rumours are likely to cause mischief as they will create the had impres- 
sion on their minds that the British Government are going to interfere with 
their religious feelings. I think it is time that the like rumours and 
insinuations .of the alien press directed with the sole object of lowering 
the reputation of the Moslems and discrediting the. British Government for 
intolerance are removed.’’| 


*9. “The long ae of Mr. Shuster to the Times has not yet had time 
to reach -India, but the summary telegraphed by 
England and Russia In Reuter indicated that he had taken up a very 


—, (31) 19th a reasonable line of argument. ......... [t 1s a pity that 
Eng. oy *’ the stronger neighbours of Persia have no such 


sympathetic vision. That the north of Persia should 
be virtually under Russian Martial Law is preposterous. ......... This week’s 
news indicates that Russia is tired even of the forms of propriety, and has 
seized the pretext of some imaginary insult as an excuse for presenting an 
ultimatum threatening permanent occupation. Persia is not Arcadia. There 
are many who find it a profitable occupation to fish in troubled waters there; 
but while foreign powers assume an authority superior to that of the 
Government in Persia itself, what chance does any government have of 
improving the situation ? In England itself there are many who, if they had 
an effective appeal against the Government, ‘sould reduce the country to 
chaos in a month; while as for Russia, her anxiety for the safety of her 
subjects seems to be much greater abroad than when they are at home.” 


10. While the wcrld is discussing Italy’s unjust war against Turkey, 
Russia has sent an ultimatum to Persia, thus giving 
an example of the extent to which the spirit of 
oreediness has grown among the Powers of Europe. 
These Powers, while talking loudly of peace, are ever ready to bully the 
weaker on trivial pretexts. Russia’s action has soown that all this talk 
of peace is merely superficial. it is clear that England and Russia 
have their eyes on Persia. A few years ago they had made an agree- 
ment determining their spheres of influence in Persia between them- 
selves. Great Britain has less land-hunger but cares more for commerce, 
and so it has found no difficulties in the portion assigned to it. But in 
the North, Russia has begun to act as if the country belonged to her. 
When she saw that the success of the new Parliament spelt ruin to her 
agreement with England, she tried to seek some causus belli with Persia. 
‘The return of the ez- Shah and her subsequent conduct give us a true idea of 
her intrigues in Persia. This conduct on the part of the Powers has created 
a very low impression about them in the minds of all the nations of the world. 
The most amazing part of the whole is that England does not speak a 
word-in the matter, and when interpellations are made about it in Parlia- 
ment, the Government replies thas Russia is fighting for her rights and that 
Great Britain cannot interfere. If English statesmen want to maintain 
the integrity of Persia. they should check Russia’s intrigues. Whatever 
understanding England and Russia might have arrived at between themselves 


Sanj Vartamdn (84), 


; we, do not. see why Persia should be sacrificed. This at. least is clear, that 
if the Western Powers believe that the ‘Hast is still sleeping, they are commit- 
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ee 


on 


ting a mistake. The opium-eating Chinése have shown their: mettle, thd 


Turks and Arabs are making it hot for Italy, and ‘the Persians, too, will 


fight desperately. ‘The successive incidents of the year have shown the low 
depths to which Western morality has fallen, The Powers have become so 
blinded by land-hunger that they cannot discriminate between morality and 
immorality. If Russia gains any success in Persia, it will not be a righteous 
success. We hope, however, that England will stick to her high printiples 
and will give some sound advice to Russia before she makes any encroach- 
ment. | | 


*11. “Matters are going from bad to worse in Persia. The appoint- 
Mahrdtta (9), 19th ment of Mr. Shuster, an American, to. the Persian 
ae iG Exchequer, has been an eyesore to Russia and 
nea Britain. Since his appointment Russia does not 
find if quite easy to have things all its own way in Persia. Recently 
Mr. Shuster published in the Zzmes (London) an indictment of the policy 


hitherto adopted by Britain and Russia towards Persia. The Times. replying 


to this indictment says that Anglo-Russian interference. means only 
exercising control such as guardians exercise over minors. ‘Those 
must be strange guardians indeed, who, instead of being appointed, poke 
their armed presence in another's house, establish their ‘commercial’ 
interests, require that they shall not be disturbed in their rights—of course 
self-established, and then threaten to interfere, if they are not allowed to 
have their own way! But the nature of the Anglo-Russian ‘ guardian- 
ship ’+-what it signifies—could be gathered from the following sentence from 
the Times :—' Persia is not really an independent country in the full meaning 
of the word.’ Persia is troubled with the too good care bestowed on her by 
these ‘guardians, who are not a little at the bottom of the disorder in Persia 
which forms so good a ground for interferences to them. ‘The Tumes admits 
that in his recent armed endeavour to re-capture the lost throne, the ex-Shah’s 
activity was ‘connived ’ at by certain Russian Officers. This is a significant 
admission in view of the old agreement between Russia and Britain not to aid 
the ex-Shah in any way in his attempts to re-establish himself in Persia in 
‘any political agitation 'on his part. And yet the ex-Shah comes on: with 
armed forces, raids towns and cities, and retreats his staps only when severely 
beaten back by the Persian troops! We have not yet seen how the ‘ guard- 
ians’ are going to make amends for this breach of guarantee on their part...... 
In reply to a question in the Commons Sir Edward Grey stated that the 
presentation of the Ultimatum by Russia was not necessarily a violation of the 


-Anglo-Russian agreement. Matters have thus come to a crisis in Persia, 


and we might expect to hear more of the development of the control of these 
‘euardians’ over Persia.......... Last year the Muslim League protested 
against the proposal to police Persian trade routes by Indiau troops. The 
ex-Shah could—in direct contravention of the agreement—make an armed 
raid on Persian cities to retake his lost throne! And yet the British Foreign 
Office was studiously reticent. ‘The powers, Britain and Russia—‘ the 
guardians ’——are busy in looking up to their own spheres of influence, in spite 
of their professed anxiety for the integrity of Persia. The root of all these 
troubles—these international interferences—is land-hunger, as said the late 
Lord Rosebery in one of his speeches, masking under a hundred and one 
different names, now a‘ sphere of influence,’ anon a zone and next ‘ protecting 


? 99 


one’s trade interests . 


12. ‘“ We are afraid the Government of India need to revive all the vigi- 
lance which marked the regime of Lord Curzon for 

Alleged apathy of the the condign departmental purishment of those Euro- 
authorities in dealing with ~peans who will wantonly insult or assault respectable 
cases in which Indians = Indians on Railway trains or elsewhere and who 
assaulted or insulted by th oreby bring undeserved, yet none the less real, 
ae oe (15), 9th oObloquy on the whole European community. From 
Nov. the standpoint of good relations between the ruling 


race and the ruled, the question of dealing with 
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a wl 00 bata late years, we bely noticed that. even when complaint is 


higher. authorities and sufficient. information and evidence 
s forthe the punishment of the guilty, adequate notice is not taken. 
.theix Saleen adh and hence the very strict orders of the Government of 
ind » do not exercise any powerful deterrent effect. It is worthy of note, 
in the occurrences reported in the Indian papers from time to time, that it is 
generally, if not invariably, Kuropearis of a very inferior status in the public 
service orin society who ill-treat and insult their Indian fellow- aubjedte, 
and it is a consolation that the better class of Europeans abhor and lament 
the’ errors’ of their brethren. Within the past weck alone, two cases in 
which eminent Indians, respected throughout the country, are concerned, 
have occurred at two widely separated points of India—one in Madras, 
reported by the moderate Indian Patriot, and the other in the Punjab, 
raported by the equally moderate Tribune. In the former, an Assistant 
Engineer, whose name is given, bolted the door of the first class compartment 
and refused to let the Honourable Mr. Krishnaswami Iyenger enter even 
after he had been informed by the Station Master and the guard who it was 
whom he was seeking to shut out, and that a berth had been reserved for 
him (Mr. Iyengar) in the compartment. Eventually, however, he realised the 
consequences and yielded........... In the second case, Lala Munshi Ram, the 
renowned Governor of that unique Arya Samaj institution, the Guru Kul of 
Hardwar, was violently slapped on the head by one of three Huropean 
passengers, talking on the platform, while he was sleeping in the second class 
carriage of a train going to Amritsar. The Lala got up and indignantly 
expostulated with the men who answered with jeers and walked off 
when the victim showed spirit enough to characterise their conduct as 
‘disgraceful’. The guard, to whom the men were talking thereafter, could 
not or would not give their names and would not even say where the 
Station Master could be found. After a while one of the party came to Lala 
Munshi Ram to ‘ apologise,’ as he said, for the ‘mistake’ of his comrade— 
mot one of three but a fourth man who had run away after giving the slap, 
meant for a friend whom he expected and mistook the Lala for!.......... From 
the men’s servants it was gathered that they belonged‘to the Army signalling 
service, so that the authorities can easily spot them. Lala Munshi Ram who 
is @ peace-loving man devoted to purely religious and philanthropic work says 
he would not have mentioned the affair if he had been insulted and assaulted 
in his capacity of religious preacher, but he feels that he has been insulted 
because he is an Indian, and hence he wishes notice to be taken of his 
assaulter’s conduct. We have no doubt the Government will take up both 
the above cases and deal with them properly.” 


18. “ We are glad that the conscience even of British Imperialists has 
wakened up in regard to the vexed question of justice 

Alleged inefficiency ofthe between the white and the black. The Times, in an 
jury system in doing article on the Cole deportation case, is reported to 
roe oe the white have said: ‘ The plain truth is that trial by jury has 
an Indus Prakash (40), 15th Utterly broken down in cases where a white has been 
Nov., Eng. cols. : pitted against a black.’ It is further stated that the 
journal gives it as its opinion that the best and sanest 


people in countries like Kast Africa and Rhodesia would be relieved to-be 


ril.of.a system which they acknowledge to be a scandal and a farce. We 


hopé that is so also in regard to °* sanest people’ in Anglo-India. In India 
too we have sad cases, not quite of the Cole type, we will ‘admit, but involving 
death: of Indians at the hands of Europeans all the same and the absolute 
escape from punishment of the delinquents owing to perverse verdicts of the 
juries of their own countrymen. We too here want a change in the law. 
Hither there ought to be mixed juries or there should be a revisionary jurisdic- 
tion to,-High Courts against even the unanimous decision of juries in cases of 
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14...“ Not often, we should i imagine, has the Karachi Chamber . of Com- 

Alleged undignified merce spent, an afternoon more unprofitably than 
‘figure cut by Mr. Datta, that which it devoted yesterday to Mr. Datta’s now 
the officer inquiring into famous ‘ list of questions.’ And not often, surely, 
the causes of the general has a Governmental commission of inquiry in India 
Tise in prices, during bis been geen in a more undignified position than that 
conference with the Kara- hamb laced 
ee Cie oe Cine. in which the proceedings of the Chamber place 


merce. Mr. Datta. The result of yesterday’s extraordinary 


Sind Gazette (14), 15th exchange of candid views, unlike anything that has 


Nov.; Sind Journal (15), been witnessed i in other cities to which the inquiry 
16th Nov. — has yet extended, can only be to discredit the com- 
mission’s conclusions before they are even formulated, and to reduce Mr. 
Datia’s ponderous labours to contemned futility. If there is anything. to be 
regretted in tne fire of criticism to which the action of the Finance Depart- 
ment was exposed at the hands of the president of the Karachi Chamber, it is 
that the immediate victim should have happened to be a worthy Indian 
‘gentleman of undoubted personal capacity and no smull official status. No 
one, of course, can be so enslaved to racial prejudice as to imagine that had 
‘Mr. Datta been a Kuropean he would not have had to run precisely the same 
gauntlet ; but as the official experiment of entrusting special inquiries of this 
sort to Bengali experts 1s somewhat new, and as yet unproved, it might have 
been better if yesterday’s ordeal could have befallen on one more accustomed 
‘In circumstances of sudden and unexp-cted adversity to upholding his own 
dignity and the prestige of the Government.” [The Sind Journal, on the 
‘Other hand, writes:—‘‘The Anglo-Indian papers have tried to amuse 
themselves over Mr. Datta’s questions. It seems they do not like the idea 
of an Indian being entrusted with such a responsible work. We are sure 
Mr. Datta will justify the confidence of Government in his ability, though 
his task is an extremely hard one.’’| 


15. In the course of its observations on Lord Minto’s speech before the 
Manufacturers’ Corporation at Galashiels, the Praja 
Comments on lord Bandhu remarks:—The speech gives us an idea 
ae 8 recent speech ON 95 to how Lord Minto has been continuing his study 
e Indian unrest. € Ind; fF: a4 a th th 
Praja _Bandhu (32), ©! indian affairs and to regard the people wi 
12th Nov. kindly feelings. The desire for political privileges 
- engendered in the Indian nation with the spread 
of education was, according to His Lordship, perfectly justifiable, and as a 
result of its non-fulfilment at an early date deeds of anarchism were 
committed by some mad visionaries. If, as Lord Minto has openly 
declared, the spread of anarchism.in Bengal and other provinces was the 
result of the non-fulfilment of political aspirations, whom should we hold 
responsible for these wicked deeds? ‘The Indian unrest was nothing but the 
bursting out of the internal disturbance which is caused when the deserving 
are not given proper privileges. The unrest which was extravagantly styled 
sedition and anarchism is now properly shown by Lord Minto to have 
originated in the desire to get further political rights though, of course, the 
unrest was not quite proper. 


16. There is no situation worse or more despicable than the evil plight 
brought upon oneself by one’s own evil and. self- 

Comments on Mr. Saint destructive nature. Saint Nihdalsing contributes 
_Nihalsing’s articlein the 4 very thoughtful article to the Nineteenth Century 
Ninelenes eed 1 a and After for October on an evil habit that has as 
— Rehind © y it were become our second nature and that has been 
Resari (108), 14th Nov. Dorn of the servile condition in which the Indian has 

| lived for ages past. Saint Nihdlsing has clearly 
shown that the official spy system which on account of its want of efficiency is 
proving harassing even to innocent people has acted asa sort of stimulant 
to the evil tendency of back-biting which has taken deep root amongst some 
of us, and is leading the way to national degeneration. [Here the paper 
_ gives a substance of the article and remarks :-- We commend the article to the 
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‘the path of | progress. 


ane certain remarks appearing in the ddvobaie of I nda on 
the interview between the Commander-in-Chief and 
~ Mr. J. H. Abbot,: President of the Anglo-Indian 


. League;.on. the subject of the formation of Anglo- 
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es adi an: . regiments ‘ol Indian regiments, the Railway Times writes :—‘‘ The 
nly Batay Tine as 11h pessimistic view taken by the Advocate is indeed very 
‘Nor : » . « Giscouraging to the. young aspirant whose aim and 


: Coy ee tees object in life is to prove that he is ever willing:and 
ready ai ania notas a nonentity but as a subject who is ever willing and ready 
‘to lay down his life for his King-Emperor and country’s cause. . We trust. that 
Sit-O’Moore: Creagh will not give the same verdict that was given by Lord 
‘@urzon:in 1900, when the latter replied to an address tendered by the Anglo- 
Indian Association of Calcutta. His condemnation of the movement was on 
‘the grounds that the: initial expense would be too great; but he failed to 
‘establish: his: argument, ashe forgot that the initial expense of training the 
-young:soldier at home, equipping him and bringing him out to India, would 
ibe much more than the amount required to.train men, whose incumbency of 
‘the Indian soil would save the Government. many thousands of rupees for 
transportation.. Again, we question the Advocate’s perogative, when it says 
“'We'see no reason, ourselves why Anglo-Indians should not be permitted to 
serve as soldiers of the Empire, but will they do so, even if permitted? We 
doubt it very much,’ Perhaps our contemporary) has grounds to substantiate 
its interrogatory. Leaving the so-called class of Anglo-Indian ‘ne’er-do- 
wells’ on one side, we consider that the Advocate has been too scathing in its 
comments, and would like to know if a careful study of the Anglo- ‘Indian 
question had been made before the defluctions above referred to were made ?”’ 
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18. It has ever -been the policy of the British Government in India to 

| extend its sway beycnd the Northern frontiers to 

si mae on the —, guard itself against any foreign attack from that 

, Sudhdrak am ist, side, and itis always hunting for some pretext or 

at ‘Fy other to do it regardless of considerations of justice. 

: The present Abor expedition is a clear instance of this 

ee policy, The murder of Mr. Williamson, who deliberately ventured into the 

H : sprohibited Abor country even in the face of protests from his guide, has been 

‘i 4 Seized. as a sufficient pretext for the civilised British Government to devastate 

a the habitations of all the Abors. That a civilised Government like the British 

should arbitrarily decide upon destroying the whole of the Abor tribe instead 

of bringing the crime home to the parionlst culprits is indeed a very strange 
spectacle. 
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ll — - (9. «In a leading article the Gujardtz takes as its text ‘the adage ‘ Might 
| | : is right’ and, continuing its comments on the 

__ The morality of Western character of European civilisation suggested by the 
# ee aes ti (23), 12th Franco-German conflict on the subject of Morocco 
4 a hot pale t= (49), as well as by the Italo-Turkish War (vide para- 
ie : graph 11 of Weekly Report No. 45), it observes :— 
The nations of the West every now and then apply to themselves such adjec- 
tives as civilised, reformed, educated, moral, merciful, just, religious, ‘ fostering 
independence, equality and brotherhood,’ ‘and, declaring the Asiatic nations to 
be possessed with the opposite qualities, take pleasure in slandering them, 
This is very surprising. We for ourselves are not prepared to believe that the 
nations of the West are superior to those of the Hast. Even the philosophers 
‘and learned men of the West are not ready to declare the observances and 
‘examples of the Westerners in matters of social intercourse and politics to be 
worthy of imitation. Western nations are made up of human beings and it ig 
pak natural that they should consider the natjons of other countries than their own 
oes : and professing other religions than theirs as inferior to themselves. For the 


\ 
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white races. aren: ae secnaliind Sodas | “Buti in ordae: ee ‘underataiid: Clearly oC 
whether they.really. possess the: superiority they lay claim to’ it is necessary 
to know what to call civilisation, justice, morality, mercy and education. 
After considering all these things, the Hindus have framed rules for thé 
conduct of the individual as well as of the community. To conquer thé 
evil passions is, according to the Hindus, Civilisation, education. That 
according to them should be the aim of mankind. When human instincts 
are not controlled it is not civilisation but ignorance. The preachings of the 
white nations of the West are quite contrary to this. How to demolish our 
neighbour’s house and enlarge our own, this is their teaching. How to 
loot others and fill one’s own pockets—this is their teaching. To be able to 
pull down, rob and ruin another’s house and to live there, is the aim of life of 
the white races. In short, their aim is to make such an improper use of the 
intellect bestowed upon thom - by God that they may be enabled to-~ rob 
other’s belongings, and not that they may protect themselves or others 
or those placed by Providence under them, and bring them to a higher 
level. There is no difference between what is called barbarism and the 
aim, the preachings aud the conduct of the Westerners. The way the 
European nations have behaved towards Muhammadan States during the 
current year is not likely to create any good impression on the minds of the 
Muhammadan or other nations as regards their morality, conduct, culture, 
justice or civilisation. [The paper here refers to the Franco-German dispute 
over Morocco and the Turko-Italian conflict and to the desire on the part 
of Italy to allow compensation to Turkey in case sh2 was prepared to accept 
a compromise or else to compel her to pay a big war indemnity, and then 
rematks:—] Is there any justice—morality—in this message of Italy ? 
None at all. What is the difference between principles of justice and morality 
followed by man in his barbarous condition and those adopted by: the so-called we 
civilised States of Kurope.of the present day? Ina state of nude barbarity ¢ 
they were robbing with bow and arrow some one’s wife, some one’s goods, a 
some one’s country. ‘To-day they put on clothes and with guns and bullets ‘ 
rob the provinces of other States, force their way into the countries of others, 
and under some pretext ‘or other bring other races under subjection. Is there 
civilisation, culture, justice, morality or mercy inthis? Where is it? is 
there any difference between the conduct of a barbarous brigand and that of 
Italy ? [After referring to the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
by Austria, the paper recounts the doings of Russia in Persia and 
considers them as a second instance of the civilisation of civilised nations. 
It regards Mr. Shuster’s letter to the London Tvmes as an ‘ awful exposure ’ 
of the morality and civilisation of Huropean States. The paper then passes 
on to the subiect of the Abor expedition and the mission to the Mishmis, and 
declares that the rate-payers have not been consulted before the Government hy 
embarked upon an expedition involving heavy expenditure. In conclusion 2 
it remarks:—] The Mishmis have not'asked the Government of India to 
send such a mission to them, but they have sent these uninvited guests. The i. 
Mishmis are not bound to welcome these cuests. What if they do not - 
welcome them? But why should they not “welcome them ? Are not the | 
Government of India powerful? Who shail say that the belaviour of the 
British Government to the Abors is superior to that of Germany, Russia, 
Austria, Italy ? Who shall say that the policy of ‘might is right’ does not 
prevail in European politics ? 
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20. Under the heading ‘“ Unreasonable Repression” the Sind Journal 
writes :—* What are things coming to in India? AY 

Comments on the refusal The Deader of Allahabad, which is publishing the ab 
to permit the Principal of opinions of many distinguished Hindus on Hinduism, 
the Calcutta Sanskrit invited, among others, the views of Mahdmahopa- 


eoage Oe oe dhaya S. C. Vidyabhushan, Principal of the Calcutta ; 4 


. 
i Sh i ag et AAs Sthaoe Seo a bic AO eds 


Pe Sanskrit College. ‘The Principal thought that, being 
Sind Journal (15), 9th a Government servant, he was precluded by the 
Nov. rules from giving any reply for publication in the 


newspaper without the permission of the head of. 
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tod ic aren to the Diteator ‘of ‘ Public 
ng him to permit the ‘Principal to answer the editor's 
questions... The Dir re otor re that ‘under the rulés in force the Principal 
~-gannok be permitted 1 to give the ‘opinion asked for.’ ‘The principle underlying 
the prohibit tion 'to discuss religion in’ a newspaper is not apparent. Even 
such ‘a pail : and almost ran tg critic like the Indian Spectator is 
ie gered ‘ab it. _ What, we wonder wil be the end of it all?” 


ee: Commenting upon a event edah on Irish Home Rule by 
Mr. Birrell the Indu Prakdsh says::—The speech . 

ay nee Home Rule to Mr. Birrell, the Secretary of State for Ireland, i 
Ireland means hope of instinct with his broad and liberul tendencies. Seine 


ee, Peeaaeh chm tiGdh points in his speech and especially his statement, 
A fe le that ‘the administrative control of a country’s 


a sg in affairs by its own people leads to a minimum cost of 
ti | Government’, deserve a careful perusal by our Anglo-Indian brethren. 
We have strong reasons to hope that the proposed Home Rule Bill will not 
prove to be a barren measure—ending like that of the late Mr. Gladstone. 
When Ireland gets Home Rule, India, a less important member of the 
Empire, may hope for similar treatment ‘and therefore we Indians must pray 
for Ireland’s good luck. 


22. An average Indian citizen knows very little of the way in which the 

ay ; administration of this country is being carried on 

ne npr eg nd —: and even educated people and those who represent 

‘e pec ee © Pesce sem the interests of the public in the Legislative Councils 

we | Kesari (108), 14th Nov, Seem to have very limited knowledge of matters 

eh ! 3 administrative. There are, however, some exceptions 

te to the general rule, as is proved from the statistical knowledge dis- 

played by Mr. Wacha and the late Mr. Joshi which eloquently. speaks 

for itself. This general ignorance of the Indians is partly due to their 

lethargic nature which is averse to close application andstudy. There are, 

however, other reasons also which contribute to their ignorance and they may 

be traced to the exclusion of Indians from all the responsible posts which 

form a close preserve for HKuropeans. in spite of this, most of the Native 

assistants of the Huropean heads of offices will, we feel sure, be found to 

¢xcel their superiors in their departmental knowledge and sagacity. Indians, 

en whether petty kulkarnis or members of the India Council, have shown them- 

selves worthy of the trust placed in them and their selection has proved 

HM beneficial to the state and public alike. It will thus be seen that knowledge 

Ri of public administration will spread among the people in proportion to the 

at number of responsible posts held by Indians. ‘This fact should be particularly 

noted by the authorities who taunt the public about their general ignorance. 

There is nothing to boast of in the administrative knowledge possessed by the 

Europeans for it is they who govern the country. A Civilian, even if a dullard, 

a is thought fit to be placed in charge of a district, and as he is generally trans- 

i | ferred from one department to another, he perforce has to know something of 

ad the departments under him. The official members of the Legislative Councils, 

a therefore, naturally show themselves superior to the non-official members who 

a ‘have less opportunities of acquiring knowledge. The non-official members 

Ht have to. depend on the one-sided information contained in Blue-books and 

that derived from replies to interpellations in the Council the meetings of 

which are not very frequent. Instances are not wanting to show that infor- 

mation asked for by the Honourable members has not been supplied on the 

score of its involving unnecessary trouble or expenditure or as it was considered 

‘that no good purpose would be served by supplyingit. ‘he Honourable 

members of the Bombay Legislative Council can, it is true, gather some 

information from the Secretariat Library as also by corresponding with the 

Secretary to the Legislative Council, but it must on the whole be admitted 

that their sources of information are ‘limited. Political education like secular 

education must be imparted to the pyblic and every encouragement should be 
‘given to those who are anxious to acquire it. 
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23. “Of late there has come a change over Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal’s 
| political views. And that is, in our opinion, good 
oiMr, Bepin Chandra for ‘him as well, as. for India. The following 
Pal having thrown off passage from an interesting appreciation of Mr. Pal 
his sen parame gre be which Mr. W. T. Stead has published in the latest 
Seon pene BO SFONEE™ issue of the Review of Reviews gives us a fair idea 
Phenix (11), 11th Nov, #bout Mr. Pal’s present political views. [After 
| quoting the. extract referred to, the paper con- 
tinues :—] This is what Mr. Pal told Mr. Stead in the course of conversa- 
tion between the two. Mr. Pal’s stay in England has made him change 
his opinion about the Englishmen who, he says, are at least human beings. 
Mr. Pal also induced Indian students in England to think so. Mr. Pal, 
having shaken off his old heresies, will, we trust, be now acceptable to 
Government because after al] he is an honest man.” 


24, ‘Recently Sir Krishna Govind Gupta, Member of the India 
Council, read a paper on ‘ Indian history and British 
Sir K. G. Gupta’s paper Indian Administration ’ at the Crystal Palace. The 
on Indian History and views given expression to therein did not prove 
British Indian Adminis- palatable to the average Anglo-Indian. There was 
tration at the Crystal subdued wail that th re was nothing to chcose 
Palace lays the axe at the 
sont ot hu ben caeutie bebwenn Sir K. G. Gupta and Mr. Bepin Chandra 
shibboleths. Pal so far as those particular views went. Sir K. G. 
Pheniz (11), 11th Nov. Gupta rose superior to the bureaucratic shibboleths, 
nay, went the length of laying an axe at them, with 
the result that there was a headshaking among his Anglo-Indian confreres 
about the wisdom of Sir K. G. Gupta having given out such views. Our readers 
will, therefore, be all the more interested to read the concluding passage of his 
paper, which is full of significance. We make no apology for reproducing it 
in full.” [Here follows the passage referred to.|] — 


29. In reviewing the administration of the late Governor of Madras, the 
Andhra Patrika writes:—Sir Arthur Lawley is, by 
Comments on the ad- nature, sincere. He is kind and loving to his trust- 


ministration of the late oq friends. He has done as much good to the 
Governor of Madras. 


Andhra Patrika (56) people entrusted to his care as he could. But in 
let Nov. ’ the opinion of a good many educated men his -rule 
has not conduced to the progress of the country. 

During the first 2} years of his rule he was occupied with putting down 
unrest and acquiring a grasp of administration and the last three years. ‘were 
spent in introducing some administrative reforms. In the former period 
he had many opportunities to win the gratitude of the people, and the 
reputation of being a good ruler. The swadeshi movement was then 
in full swing, and the slightest encouragement at his hands would 
have resulted in lasting good to the country. How much he hated the 
swadesht cause is manifest from his Coimbatore speech. When signs of 
unrest made their appearance in certain quarters, he suspected sedition in 
every movement. Inthe matter of the Coconada riots, the rustication of the 
Rajahmundry College students, the stationing of a military force in Rajah- 
mundry, and the Tinnevelly disturbances, he placed implicit confidence 
in the exaggerated misrepresentations of the District officials and does 
not appear ‘to have made any endeavours to sound public opinion. 
Mighty efforts were made to bring to book editors of papers containing 
seditious writings. It cannot be gainsaid that there was some unrest here 
and there in the Madras Presidency ; but the great blunder that the Govern- 
ment has made is a failure to see how much is unrest and how much legi- 
timate aspirations, and indiscriminately setting to work the provisions of the 
law against both alike, so much so that even moderates stood terror-stricken 
in those days. Had Sir Arthur Lawley come to rule during peaceful times he 
might have won popular esteem like Lord Ampthill; but coming as he does 
unfortunately at a time when India is full of new spirit, he had to be unpopu- 
lar in some measure. Unlike Lord Minto Sir Arthur Lawley was very 
outspoken and his words in reply to the humble eupplications of H. Sarvot- 
con 1674—6 | 
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sli chiis | uthitude ‘towards | ieducated Hindus. Despite 
| reform scheme ini keeping with the spirit of its 
Vijayanagram, he failed to'fulfil ‘it having been 

rzon; to cl needa’ elective rights to people. He 
‘Tiber piving effect to the recommendations of the Decen- 
n are ominittes: in the Madras Presidency as the Local Govern- 
nents elséwhere have done: No great discretion was exercised in giving 
WA, sabe ‘appointments. We have been able to publish such salient 
qulitles othe administration of Sir Arthur Lawley as have been evident 
on the surface. It might be said of him that he has done immense good to 
the people in his daily discharge of duties, that he has afforded relief to many 
a mute ryot, that he has been kind and courteous to members in the Legislative 
Councils, and worked hard to ameliorate the condition of jails nd help the 
development of industries. But the future historian will have to leave it on 
record that he'is not the sort of wise ruler that finds his way into the hearts 
of his subjects, discerns their needs and aspirations, and wields a sway with 
foresight and sympathy. Tke reason for all this is that Sir Arthur Lawley 
is a man of the old-fashioned type and has come to rule long after his time; 
he is like old wine in new bottles. We pray, therefore, that in sending out 
rulers to this country in future the Secretary of State and the other members 
of the Cabinet and the King-Emperor would pay heed to this fact. 


*26. “Mr. Butler laid down that ‘the basis of all sanitary achievement 
in India must be a knowledge of the people and the 
Comments on the Sani-~ conditions under which they live, their prejudices, 
tary Conference held their ways of life, their social customs, their habits, 
recently in Bombay. \ aa eo 
Indian Social Reformer surroundings and financialmeans.’ ‘I’his is a principle 
(2), 19th Nov. which requires no proof. But how is this know- 
ledge of the people and the conditions in which they 
live to be ensured in the Sanitary Department? Which is the more effective 
and economical method—to import men whose minds are « blank so far as 
such knowledge is concerned, however much they may know of sanitary 
By theories, or to’ employ men who ate born in the country and live and move 
Bail. among the people and who can acquire the necessary theoretical knowledge, 
he if the same opportunities are given them, as readily as the imported men ? 
| We put this question not as a phase of the watchword ‘India for the Indians’ 
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but as a practical issue of administrative policy. We heard some years ago 
of an Indian Sanitary Service to be recruited in India, but apparently the 
proposal has split a3 usual on the rock of vested interests. Mere paper know- 
ledge of Indian ways of life is a very poor substitute for the living knowledge 
which alone can form a satisfactory basis of all sanitary achievement in India 
orelsewhere. But paper knowledge is all that our Surgeons-General and other 
uembers of the Indian Medical Service have of Indian life. This, of course, 
was not a subject which the Sanitary Conference would or could discuss. But 
Te unless this question is boldly faced and solved, we at any rate do not expect 
|) anything very enduring or substantia] to be achieved in respect of sanitation 
iG which is intimately bound up with the life and habits of the people......... 
‘We cannot do without the assistance and co-operation of Indians them- 
i selves, observed Mr. Butler. ‘The remark, no doubt, was justified by the 
i composition of the Conference which probably consisted mostly of non- 
: Indians. It is Indians, however, that must work out their sanitary as well as 
other salvation. And it is Englishmen whose assistance and co-operation 
Indians cannot do without. ‘There is not a more enlightened and sympathetic 
Englishman in India than Mr. Butler, and that he should make this remark- 
able transposition shows the imperative need that there is of a change in the 
official perspective......... Mr. Butler, we are glad, was not afraid to make 
use of the word ‘education’ ina sanitary contest. ‘I believe with all my 
heart,’ he said ‘in the slow but sure results of education, the forerunner of 
sanitation.’ <A wide diffusion of education is the best preparation for sanitas 
tion. The surest way of improving men’s surroundings is through their minds 
The other method is mechanical and with it the Sanitary Officer is only a highly 
paid and: glorified mali. We have'gone on too long in this country treating 
ignorange as the one irreinediabie evil, while all others must yield to science 
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and organization.’ This j is ‘a i evthendiileas ssaity ipotidy, | to say nothin “of its 
graver disadvantages. The most effective way of raising a people is to help 
them to help themselves; and it is also by far the cheapest. a 


27.. The great and practical services which’ conferences like the 


Sanitary Conference held in Bombay under the 
Bombay Samichdr (63), presidency of the Honourable Mr. Butler can render 


Foean, reer Nowe to the public are known to all. The light thrown by 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (27), 17th such conferences on the causes and spread of 


Nov. diseases, the condition of public sanitation and its 
effects on infant mortality, the prevention of and 


remedies for diseases together with the steps necessary to make them accessible. 


to the public, is very useful in strengthening the hands of the executive in 
dealing with questions connected with public health. In the civilised 
countries of Hurope, such conferences carry on their work with open 
doors, and the speeches made and papers read there along with the discus- 
sion following on them are fully published for public. information. Not 
only that, but in case of a difference of opinion between experts on any ques- 
tion of importance, the question is referred for fuller inquiry to a Royal Com- 
mission or Committee. It is to be regretted that this practice has not been 
adhered to in the case of the Bombay Sanitary Conference. We hope, how- 
ever, that Government will correct this mistake by publishing a detailed report 
of the proceedings. ‘This will give us an opportunity of examining the work 
done by the Conference and knowing the opinions of other experts as to its 
recommendations and opinions. ‘Turning to the address of the Honourable 
Mr. Butler, we find that, althougo unconnected with the medical world, he 
has laid down the lines for the working of the Conference in such a way that 
if they are faithfully adhered to the Conference will have every chance. of 
success. Mr. Butler rightly emphasized the principle that ‘the basis of all 
sanitary achievement in India must be a knowledge of the people and the 
conditions under which they live, their prejudices, their ways of life, their 
social customs, habits, surroundings and financial means.’ This assertion 
is an auspicious omen in the work of the Conference. All the resolutions and 
suggestions of the Conference should be based on it, for only by pro- 
ceeding along the lines of least resistance have we any hopes of seeing even a 
slight improvement, in the uear future, in village and city sanitation. Mr. 
Butler further dwelt, in his address, on the attention which the Government 
of India was devoting to research work. All the steps they have taken are 
practical, useful and timely, and we have nothing but praise for Government 
for taking them. But this is not enough to move the masses of this country, 
who, in order that they may be adle to ‘avail themselves of all these measures, 
should in the first instance be made more capable and strong by means of 
education. [The paper, in its next issue, proceeds to discuss the proceedings 
of tte second day’s sitting,in the course of which it writes:—Ths second 
day’s proceedings were of practical importance. The Conference urged Gov- 
ernment to take speedy measures to ensure the purity of articles of food 
supplied to the public. This is good so far as it goes, but care must be taken 
to see that the standard of purity required is not so impracticably high as to 
trench upon the already meagre quantity of food available to then. In our 
opinion, adulteration would not be necessary or profitable if the supply is 
sufficient, but it is only when the demand is in excess of the supply that the 
temptation for adulteration arises. ‘The only way, therefore, to remedy this is 
by arranging fora plentifulsupply. Another question dealt with by the Confer- 
ence was that of arranging for reliable vital statistics, and. they came to the 
conclusion that the subordinate registering staff in towns should be medically 
qualified. We are afraid this remedy will not be very practicable inasmuch as 
there is a very small number of qualified medical men available—excepting, of 
course, the native physicians whom Government refuse to acknowledge as 
qualified. The only way te remedy this shortage is to increase the number of 
medical collegesand schools in the country. The Sdxj Vartamdn writes :—So 
long as the people of this country do not become properly educated, no 
measures taken by Government for improving public health can. have any 
success. ‘he country is steeped in ignorance and the masses do not know even 
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cine ; penitation. It is the auty of Government and. the 
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aS, eee pe eee. 
ae sd fay! «the iene Conference which held: its session in Bombay, last 
ce eee week, was occupied with the discussion of: various 
© Rast Gof (33), 19th useful problems affecting sanitation in India, ‘The 
«i Eng. cols. speeches and the papers read covered a wide pro- 
vince, important alike to the lay and the medical 
world, “and embracing discussions on’ various tropical diseases among which 
plague and malaria, the main scourges of modern India, came in for closer 
attention than any other discussed subject. It is impossible to overrate the 
results of proceedings involving deliberation by so many experts over questions 
of vital consequence to the country, since on their co-operative effort we may 
rely more than on wny other measures to find a practical solution to the 
great problem which confronts us this day in India. ‘he Honourable Mr. S. 
H. Butler with all his optimism was not slow in recognising that measures 
possible and effective in the West cannot in every case be productive of 
identical results in India where divergent conditions of life prevail. The 
advocatas of free and compulsory education would find an uncompromising 
defendant of their views in the Honourable Mr. Butler after his assertion that 
“he believed with all his heart in the slow but sure results of education, the 
forerunner of sanitation.’ The same view was indirectly supported by other 
speakers when they related their experience of the mischief wrought in this 
country by superstitious beliefs and prejudices.......... Opposition to the 
closing of wells and the destruction of rats, though rising ostensibly out of 
religious scruples, may be traced ultimately to the same cause—deficient 
education. Reverting to the papers read at the Conference, the one by 
Major Glen Liston on recent plague researches was of more than average 
interest. It was a comforting discovery which he revealed as the result of what 
he described as ‘immunity experiments. The same tender « scientific 
explanation of the fact why plague has always died out in the past after 
leading an active life for a number of years. According to this theory every 
new generation of rats comes out more plague-proof than the one gcing before 
it. If we admit it as a correct conjecture that among the living rats a race is 
evolved which to a certain degree is immune from the disease and that 
the immunity is transmitted from parent to offspring, then a logical inference 
is reached which warrants the belief that after a number of years plague 
among rats will totally disappear. Would that this theory be correct and 
that we are not distant from the date when the millennium of a plague-ridden 


;?? 


India would be an accomplished fact ! 


29. The Bombay Samachar, in taking a rapid survey of the circumstances 
A 1 i a leading to the election of Mr. Bishan Narayen 
oo rn |. Des ee president of the forthcoming sessions of the 
tion to be placed before oe 
the next sessions of the Ludian National Congress, expresses a hope that he 
Indian National Congress Will fuily justify his selection and observes :—We 
advocating retaliatcry now come to an important resolution which is to be 
measures against the placed before the Congress. It purports to request 
South African Colonies. = (Jovernment to deal with the Colonies boycotting the 
, Preectonig Samachdr (63), Tndians in the same manner and to adopt towards 
ov.; Evening Daily Ahn Coloni . . 
Pérsi (724). 11th Nov. e Colonists coming to India for purposes of trade 
| an attitude similar to that which they have adopted 
towards the Indians, This resolution is of very serious import, but at the 
same timeit must be conceded that the Colonies concerned have given sufficient 
cause for passing it and thereby strengthening ‘the hands of the Government 
of India. Not only have the appeals to them to behave towards the Indians 
with justice and mercy failed, but the passive resistance of the latter and the 
authoritative prohibition of indentured labour have not produced the desired 
effect. As a result, while evincing their readiness to come to terms with the 


Indians, the, Colonies. seem. ta; have, dacided to. adopt-more-stringant mepeures 
pi. vestriations:: Nay, their responsible statesmen.have combined and openly 


deglaxed, their.intention to preserve ‘their country. fon the: whitesi. © 


their determined attitude towards: the.Indians.as.well. as+the- resouressat: thei 
command it.is- not.at all unlikely.that, in the. absence of. strong retaliatory’ 


measures, they will.successfully carry out. their intention. Not only do they. 
refuse to accord to; the Indians as. British. subjects. equal privileges in His 
Majesty’s.dominions, they.do not even want to give them. any footing there. The 
cause of. this is,the meekness shown by the Indians.. It:is.necessary-to: cozrect 
the mistaken idea of. the Colonists. that- India. possesses no importance. like: 
other parts of the British dominions ; and henca.the adoption by the Congress: 
of the resolution in the year of Their Majesties’ visit will. be productive: of: far-- 
reaching results. The honour accorded to India by the Royal visit is indeed.of 
an unprecedented character and sufficient to open the eyes. of. these selfish. 
Colonies to the fact that, in the eyes of His Majesty, India. holds a place of. no 
less importance than.the Colonies. But that is not sufficient. The. Indians. 
as well as the Government of India should show that they are not.so powerless. 
as they have been represented tobe. It, therefcre, behoves the Government 
of Lord Hardicge to show that they are strong enough to adopt effec- 
tive means against the Colonies. We hope, in conclusion, that they will feel 
the necessity of accepting the resolution when adopted by the Congress. 
[The Evening Datly Pdrst makes similar observations. | 


30, ‘* The news has come that there is a strong feeling in favour of intro- 
ducing, amongst tl:e Resolutions to be passed at the 
Indu Prakdsh (40), 14th ensuing Calcutta Congress, one emphatically recom- 
Nov., Eng. cols. mending to Government a definite and comprehensive 
policy of retaliation against those Colonies of the 
Empire that pursue the * exclusive whiteman’s land’ policy. That is exactly 
as it ought to be, since colony after colony is now adopting relentlessly the 
policy of a practical close shutting of doors against Indians. The question is 
now not one of fair treatment but of total exclusion of Indians. ‘he last to 
proclaim that policy as the ideal to be aimed at has been Columbia. Reprisals 
against the Colonies should take exactly the form of the injury done. We 
would go even the length of excluding from landing in India the subjects of 
Colonies excluding Indians from even a fair treatment as sojourners. Our 
retaliatory measures may not touch many. But the moral effect would be 
ereat. Let the Congress pitch its demaads in this matter as high as possible 
and let us hope the Government of India will in this matter really become a. 
national Government.” 


31. <A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh as follows about alleged 
hardships of the Bombay Steam Navigation Com- 
Alleged hardships of pany’s Konkan passengers :—‘ The fares of the 3rd 
Konkan genoa age ta the and 2nd classes are somewhat high, but the public 
ng Men camers 2% prepared to pay even double the present rates 
Indu Prakdsh (40), provided they get proportionate comfort......... Ihe 
17th Nov., Eng. cols. space allocated to each passenger in such steamers. 
by the Native Passengers Ships Act is such -that 
even a corpulent passenger can sleep or sit at ease. But as a matter of fact. 
during the busy season the rush of passengers is very unbearable and children 
and ladies suffer very much for want of space......... The space allowed for 
the native or Hindu refreshment stalls is near the latrines and the server 
wears such a dress and his whole body has such an appearance 
that an ordinary passenger prefers starvation to any use of the stalls. 
Merchants moreover frequently complain of thefts of their goods while 
in transit by the steamers.’ [The paper writes in its vernacular 
columns :—These coasting steamers being licensed by Government, it is the 
duty of their owners to see that the ports at which they touch are properly 
served. But we learn that passengers waiting at several ports between Kom- 
bay and Jaygad have recently been repeatedly refused passage on the Bombay 
Steam Navigation Company’s steamers, to the immense inconvenience of 
the general public. We hope that the Customs authorities will look into 
this for the sake of public convenience, and see that the provisions of the law 
are strictly enforced in the matter of the accommodation of passengers. | 
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etecentnepbribatied by err : 
oto repard np éach‘ of : ee ek Fa the exhibits there? 
mite oe We agi eb.itdas of ride’ but no° information” was 
beh ma  donthodiatiig regatding the ‘particular method” of’ 
Jo) &0)> eultivation suitable for rice of each sort;and so the 
object of exhibiting ies: practically failed: ° The exhibition was kept open 
only for hree days, which is 60 short'a period. © It should have been kept open ’ 
for eight days at least. Tt was hoped that the new boring machines for sinking 
| Pd ‘well’ as pumping machines ‘would be exhibited and their actual 
tking shown; but nothing ofthe kind was done, nor was the Co-operative 
Gael endvenient discussed at the’ exhibition’ though it is now admitted on‘ 
~allhands to be'a véry useful factor in ameliorating the condition of the agricul- 
turists. We hope that the above defects will be remedied on the next occasion. 
It‘is rumoured that the next year’s exhibition is to be held at Dapoli. It. 
would be better to have it pee ies District head- quareers till’ it is properly 
organised. | 


38. The Arya Prakdsh sonblades: along article on famines and their 
 prevention.in the following words :—" So, then, we 
Feit ts ecdvent teinines. may say. with reason that when salt will be sold: 
Arya Prakdsh (19), .%% cost price, usurers punished as thieves, rational 
12th Nov., Eng.cols. . . Village tribunals and properly paid police at work, 
fixity of tenure universal, deep. wells abundant, eacu 
village with its grove of trees for fodder and fuel, each locality with its grain 
stores to meet failure of crops, each peasant able to understand his position 
asa human being by means of universal education, then, and not till then, 
will the woful poverty of the Indian peasantry disappear.” 


a 


34. While in most Native States the land revenue assessment‘is in 
oak . . ., ,, kind, the British Government have adopted quite 
— famine in Gujardt. 5 different system. The result has been to reduce 
adthidwadr and -Mahi es | 
Kdntha Gazette (67), 12th *he peasantry to a very low condition. ‘The ous- 
Nov. turn of the crops is geuerally estimated by lower 
subordinates like the talatis and patels, who generally 
draw a very rosy picture to ingratiate themselves with their superiors. Even 
if the Divisional Officer or the Collectér comes down personally to examine 
the state of affairs, they show them only such things as would give them an 
We ae. idea that the outturn was good and that the rayats were prosperous, Again, 
the monsoon has become so irregular that itis not uniform all over one 
district or even within the limits of one village, and it is not possible to form 
a true estimate of the outturn in the case of one whole district, or even 
one Village from an inspection of one field only. We regret that this fact 
is lost sight of by the officers. ‘This year especially, the rayats in the Kaira, 
Panch Mahals and Ahmedabad districts are in creat distress on account of an 
almost complete failure of rain. ‘These districts should, therefore, be regarded 
as affected by famine and should be totally exempted from paying the 
revenue. Another thing to be wondered at is that while in all other districts 
Government have granted erain compensation, Ahmedabad and Kaira have 
béen excluded from this bounty. We hope that, in view of the prevailing 


distress, Government will issue orders granting grain compensation in these 
districts also. 
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39. “At the local Criminal Sessions this week a European soldier was 
tried on a charge of having caused the death of a 
1S OF Wl villager by shooting him, and grievous hurt to his 
mean teeter a 0 ptr seria Phe shots were fired in a scuffle, and what- 
ae y Criminal Sessions. 
ee “Indian Spectator (5), °Vet the cause of it might have been, the accused 
18th. Nov. was undoubtedly obliged to defend himself in some 
way or other. Whether the villager’s dogs barked 
er, t hit, or he was remonstrated with for ill-treating the. villager’s she- 
. ba tea the scuffle was not denied by any. witnesses, The cause of the 
quarrel as curious, whichever account is believed......... In’ either case a 
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soufité ensued ‘and villagers. stan onthe: apoti: The question»: is; why» didi - 
the soldier carry # loaded six-chambered revolver with::him,? ; - This: question: 

| has nothing: toe do; with:'the. trial, but the privilege: of: carrying about! loaded 
revolvers is a. somewhat dangerous - one to be. allowed, in::ordinary ~times.: 
According to .* accused himself, he: had gone out for a.stroll. and was: 
returning from it. Has the life of a soldier become so, unsafe in India: that) 
he must.have a loaded revolver with him on his strolls? It.is notorious that 
the Indian climate is very trying to many Europeans, who, therefore; lose their. 
temper more quickly than Indians. .Is it desirable that.they. should carry. 
revolvers with them even on their strolls? If Gunner Marshall had been. 
tried by a judge without ajury, the result would, perhaps, have been: much the 
same. But the circumstances in waich.the villager was shot--raise. several 
important questions relating to the possibility of such incidents........... Why 
should not Government compensate the relatives of the deceased villager ? ” 


*36. “The judgment of the Sessions Judge must serve as very disillu- 
sioning reading to, the defenders of the police and. 
ad a the F we trust that Mr. Montagu will carefully peruse it. 
ie eee oh _o mere us inan, having not the slightest connection 
pore Police torture case. 

Mahrdtta (9), 19th Noy, With the burglary, arrestad on suspicion; kept in 

confinement for days together ; money being extorted 

from him by the Police authorities entrusted with: his charge ; induced to . 
make a confession ; tortured in a most crue! and barbarous manner - and with 
the result that the man dies of the injury sustained in this process of 
torture! ‘here was = the smallest proof of any complicity on his part 
with the burelary, the Zimnis all denying ‘'Chetu’s connection with it. 
And yét Chetu was tortured in an johaman Iashion, 9 give a con- 
fession; avd probably because he was not on good terns with Bishen 
Sing, the lumbardir. How finely was the scheme of torture laid out! 
Chetu’s wife, who usec to take food daily to him, was not allowed to see 
him! His mother who came to know of her son being tortured on her 
visit to him—probably she was allowed accidentally to see him—when she 
starts for the Zilla Thana to complain of the atrocities perpetrated on her 
son, is intercepted and: waylaid, and is kept in confinement! She is only 
released after all is over with her son, probably to see his dead corpse! 
Specially on the report of Chetu’s death, inquiries were held, two by First Class 
Magistrates between 3lst May anl 9th June, and the third by the Superin- 
tendent of Police in the second week “of July. The judgment gives 
us no idea as to the nature of the results of and views expressed in these 
inquiries. But these inquiries must in all probability’ have been a check 
to the police, if they had intended to suppress any evidenc3 of the police 
torture. Taking all these circumstances of this torture case into consideration, 
if can ba har dly said that the Judge has erred on the side of s severity 
in passing the maximum sentence allowed by law. Now that the question 
of modifying the law of confessions is being taken up by the Government, 
the gruesome revelations in this case must SGRVING the authorities of the 
large powers that are left in the hands of the police, and the way in which 
the habit of working for confessions has seized tha force—a habit that has 
been repeatedly condemned by high officers. ‘The admissibility of confes- 
sions, as is at present laid aown in the provisions of law, is at the root of this 
habit. And we trust that in the new rules and amendments that are likely 
to be framed at an early date, the law of confessions will beso modified as to 
be purged of the temptation it at present affords to the police.” % 


Comments on the 


*37. “ Owing to its reorganization, involving a large addition to the staff 

and provision for higher salaries, the Indian Police 
Alleged necessity Of Department has latterly become a costly. affair, The 
curtailing the eg (ie maintenance of internal peace and the protection. of 
0 (23), 19th People’s person and property is the first duty of 
Nov., Eng. cols, every civilized government, and none would grudge 
the state in India the expenditure needed for this 
purpose. But when the Government of India is engaged in scrutinising every, 
expending department with the object of effecting practicable econo mies 


however small, if may as well turn its attention to the Police and see if any- 
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ah ing: withy se eraaa thinectivity: hea 
dditiox vio tie cout G6 caninbeinity peace:and iorder:in; 
pily. sedition. has: ‘now: bean:stamped ont,.and the notmak 
tate restored: In: view.of. this improvement in the situay,  . 
Diitentay. Sait es sible to cut;down the. totalcost: of the Police Department, 
Gnanaseny loss: of efficiency. In: the House of Lords, Lord:Crewe observed: 
the other'!day.:—‘ There: was now: nothing in. the temper of:the people: of India. 
ag:a: whole or in:any-section.of: them. which could:cause anxiety. to:the Gov- 
ernmentiof' India. Accordingly, he. thought it: permissible. to make further 
inguiry:into the whole military. position.’ If. itis: permissible to inquire into 
the:-military expenditure, it is. still: more so to scrutinize.the cost of the Police. 
It: appears. that.the Criminal Investigation Department has come in for a large. 
increase:of. expenditure during the last six years; but when sedition and. 
anarchy have now been exterminated a part of this burden can. be conve- 
_ niently removed.” 
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88. “There is one point which we wish to bring out very prominently 
| er in connection with the Government: Press Note 
Comments on the Gov- issued recently on the Bigalkot disturbances. They 
yg allah pene Bose a ré say in the Note that ‘complaints have moreover 
rot rin ea (Dijapur) Gls- been lodged and will in due course be dealt with by 
Tite Drmbdeh (40), 14th the authorities. We take it that this means that 
and 17th Nov., Eng. cols, criminal proceedings have been instituted and are 
awaiting completion, which means that the cases. of 
the reported injuries are subjudice. Any private person commenting on 
) the merits of the cases would be guilty of contempt of Court. And yet 
‘ - Government have not shrank from giving definite verdict, to wit ‘the few 
individuals who did receive infuries seem to have provoked them by wantonly 
meddling with a lawful procession.’ Is this not likely to prejudice. the. 
trying Judges? We certainly think that when Government knew that 
criminal cases had been instituted, they should have awaited giving any such 
verdict as the above. At most they might have said that the disturbances. 
were not. very extensive—and this much only. so also. Government need 
not. have pronounced in favour of anybody’s having perfect right to hold cross- 
palanquin procession when a civil suit disputing the right is in progress. We 
also note that our correspondent’s information is that the District Magistrate 
sent to the Mamlatdar the wire ‘ Allow nothing in to-morrow’s procession, 
things likely to cause breach of peace, as Vydsantol, cross-palanquin and other 
insignia.’ This was on llth September. ‘I'he procession took place on the 
| 12th. We should like to ask whether the Collector’s telling the Brahmins. 
\ that he won’t forbid cross-palanquin, took place prior to the sending of the 
telegram or after that, but before the disturbances. We wonder whether all 
the papers and the facts were before Government when they issued the 
Press Note!!!” [A correspondent writes as follows :—" Public opinion 
may be divided as to details about the Bagalkot disturbances, but it is united 
on the affair as a whole. If Government expect the public to be satisfied by 
its Resolution, the attempt is made in vain. The people have their own 
convictions and they will carry them with them in spite of any Resolution to 
the contrary. Resolutions based on one-sided reports submitted by subor- 
dinate officers, without any ‘Independent Enquiry’ have no charm in dis- 
pelling certain conclusions forraed by the general public. ‘I'he propriety of the 
Government Resolution has well been called in question by you from another 
Me point of view also. It pronounces judgment on cases knewn to be sub judice. 
Le Is the opinion expressed by the Governor in Council who is the highest 
- authority in the Presidency likely to keep undisturbed the balance of 
mind of those officers who may be sitting in judgment over the criminal cases 
lodged before them ?’’| 


39. Papers likethe Kesari and the Indu Prakdsh had tried to throw the 
(41). 190th N whole of the blame for the recent riots at Bagalkot on 
Pragati (41), ie Lingdyats, intending thereby to prove that the 
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Lingayat executive officers of the Taluka were unfit to hold their posts. But 
it appears from a recent Press Note that this conspiracy on the part of the 
papers has failed to attain its object. Government are convincéd’ that the 
reports of the riots were much exaggerated and that the right to a cross- 
palanguin procession did not belong solely to the Brahman’Swami. We 


are convinced that Government will always be on the side of the Lingayats if 
they take care to behave in a lawful manner in defending their rights, as. 


they did at Bagalkot. 
40. Despite the fact that great facilities have been afforded to the 


public of Surat by the Postal Department, it is to be 


aa dames grievance at regretted that, on account of a little drawback, they 
ura 


N = a a ee ee people that the postal authorities should have 


instituted two deliveries, opened a sorting office, and 
extended the time of posting at the Railway Station to 9-30 in the evening. 
Considering the importance of the connections, commercial or otherwise, the 


public of Surat have with other towns, it is but necessary that this time of | 


posting should be fixed for all post offices in the City. The down and the up 
Mail trains pass through Surat after 2 in the early morning ; and consequently 
such a concession will not in any way interfere with the working of the 
department. Again owing to the absence of any arrangement for the sale of 
postage stamps atthe Sorting Office great inconvenience has been caused to 
those desirous of posting their letters after 10 p.m. as they cannot do so 
without affixing late fee stamps. Under these circumstances, it is hoped that 
this little additional facility will be provided by the department so that the 
public may get postage stamps till late at night. 


41. “Some residents of Shikarpur, Hindus as well as Muhammadans, 


have petitioned the District Magistrate and the 
Complaint that the fre- Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Sind, complain- 
quency of thefts in Shikaér- jing that since Mr. Gillespie’s transfer to Shikarpur, 


pur (Sind) is encouraged thefts have been very rife there and that this evil 
by the action of Inspector 


Gillespie. is aggravated by the fact that when specific thefts are 
Sind Journal (15), 9th reported to the Police, Mr. Gillespie dismisses them 
Nov. under section 157(6), Criminal Procedure Code — 


‘no sufficient ground for entering on an investigation.’ 
The petitioners mention several thefts which have occurred and invite 
anguiry. .We trust the complaint will not be burked.” 


42, “ Asis well-known to our readers, Government have decided to locate 
all Courts, except the Court of the Judicial Com- 
Protest against the pro- missioner of Sind, along with other public offices at 
posal to locate the Court the Old Jail site. The decision of Government with 
of the Judicial Commis- yeoard to the Court of the Judicial Commissioner of 
sioner of Sind away from Rie ‘pape? 
the subordinate Courts in 24 1s wholly opposed to the public view and public 
Wenkalt convenience. As far as we are aware, this decision 
Pheniz (11), 15th Nov. has been arrived at simply to placate the ‘prestige ’ 
theory propounded by the Judicial Commissioner of 
Sind who wants his Court to be located away from the subordinate Courts. 
It is a pity that Government should go out of its way to subordinate the 
public convenience to the so-called ‘prestige’ of the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner of Sind. In the eyes of the sensible public there can be no 
lowering of the prestige of the Judicial Commissioner’s Court when it is located 
along with Courts subordinate to it. As a matter of fact, no question of 
prestige is involved in such juxtaposition of all Courts. Public convenience 
based on right understanding demands that all Courts should be located at one 
site, viz., the Old Jail site.......... Wehopesome honourable member will 
call attention to this matter at the coming meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
Council,”’ 
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are not fully availed of. It is indeed a blessing to 
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epilation, 


ily ine ‘that the Pied of: ‘the Bill for the edi 
. sition’ of Medical Practitioners in the Bombay Presi- 
ee > .eGomments;on the Bill’ dency could ‘seriously contemplate the exclusion of 
i ae hn, Ey r Pr istration Of recognised English (or for that matter, German or 
ee Ie conc ah hm eae go caogl pepetigsy ey pose! appears to be the 

3 language of the draft Bi nother thing to be noted 
ante Journal oo r in the Bill is that it debars from practice the students 

. pt be “of a@ private medical school or college, however 
efficient, ilies iti 18 sobdginindd by one or other of the Indian Universities. 
This means that an institution like the National Medical College of. Calcutta, 
which is:‘conducted by eminent medical men and which, by the way, is attend- 
ed by. a lot of students from that Presidency, is placed ‘under a ban, if it does 
not see its way to agree to the terms of affiliation to the Calcutta University. 
We believe the National Medical Collega of Calcutta is not yet among the 
recognised institutions of the University, owing apparently to the reluctance 
of the promoters to yield’ on certain points of principle. Similarly there may 
be‘ other-private but good: institutions which the Bill, if passed, will seriously 
affect. It is further provided that the ‘ Medical Council’ to be constituted 
ae under the proposed law (and to consist of 13 members, of whom 7 are to be 
a nominated by Government) may refuse or withdraw registration of a medical 
Le man who is convicted of a cognizable offence, or of a ‘grave misconduct’ or 
‘unprofessional act.’ From one point of view this may appear quite the 

natural thing, but those who understand things will realise what an engine 

of oppression it can and will likely become. We have heard of such persons 

being disqualified from entering Government service, we have recently seen 

how they have been debarred from practising the lega] profession, and now 

we hear that these people, however old their fault, may even be excluded from 

private medical practice. What, indeed, must things be coming to? We have 

not the slightest wish to suggest that any political motives have inspired the 
_ framer of the Bill ; but we shall not be surprised if some people do read politics 

into it. A responsible Government like that of Sir George cannot and, we 

are sure, will not view such imputations with equanimity, and must therefore 
hasten to remove: the possibility of suspicion. Looking at the Bill, as a 

whole, we consider that it is only an example of the itching for legisiation, 
over-legislation. ‘The one real evil—thatis of bogus foreign degrees—could 
be easily suppressed by a short special Act (if necessary at all), penalising 
such fraud practised upon the public. For the rest, since, for obvious reasons, 
the Vaids and Hakims cannot be interfered with, why need the practisers of 
ore the European system of medicine and surgery be? The mere fact that recog- 
- , nized official institutions for the teaching of this system exist in India can 
‘ furnish no justification for putting fetters upon the liberty of its votaries. 
| This is pre-eminently a matter in which the public may well be left to exercise, 
as indeed the public does really exercise, (and on the whole satisfactorily too), 
its own discrimination. There has been no cry, so far as we have seen, of 
any serious consequences arising from the unfettered practice of medicine by 
imperfectly qualified men. They do not generally attempt serious cases and 
the public itself does not usually entrust such cases to them. If any harm is 
caused to the public, (and when we say this, we must rather emphasise the 
great good that is certainly being done to the public), it is from some of the 
practisers of the indigenous art of healing—with its occasional drastic 
methods—more especially from the itinerant physicians, surgeons, oculists 
and drug-sellers. But as we said, the Bill does not, for the present at least, 
ay | touch them, nor is it feasible, expedient or desirable to touch them. The best 
a thing, then, under the circumstances is to drop the measure altogether.” 
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44, In the course of a contributed article the Dnydn Prakdsh says :— 
Government can put a stop to the practice of 

medical quacks by a remedy much better than that 

OF a Prakdsk (38), provided by the Medical Registration Bill. As in 
| : Baroda, they should give diplomas and certificates to 
practitioners of native medicine, who pass an exami- 
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nation in Marathi or Sanskrit conducted: by a board of examiners learned in 
ancient Hindu medical lore. This would remove the evil of quacks without doing 
any harm to the old°and learned system of Ayurvedic Medicine. If fair 
trial be: given to the Ayurvedic system of medicine side by side with the allo- 
pathic system-favoured by the Government, the former will surely prove itself 
to be more efficient.in the end. than the latter which is merely a corrupt form 
of the Hindu system of medicine. Ifthe system be allowed to be stamped 
out of existence not only India but the whole world will be a loser, being 
deprived of the experience gained through centuries of practice by Rishis 
of old. Similar diplomas should be given to practitioners of the Yunani system 
of medicine which, though inferior to the Ayurvedic, is still worthy of encour- 
agement. Discouragement of the native systems of medicine will only result 
in adding to Government expenditure, for then they will have to open 
additional dispensaries for people who at present resort to the cheap but 
efficient native medicines. We hope these points will be taken into considera- 
tion before the Registration Bill is passed into law. | 


Education. 


*45, ‘‘ We print in another column the letter which Mr. Justice Sankaran 
Nair has written to Mrs. Besant in reply to an 
Comments on Mr. invitation to co-operate with her in the movement to 
Justice Sankaran Nair's ogtablish a Hindu University. Mr. Justice Nair 
— to Mrs. Besant on gov6 frankly that he is not satisfied that there is any 
e Hindu University 
ont eee need for a separate Hindu or separate Muhammadan 
Indian Social Reformer University. He points out, as others have done, 
(5), 19th Nov. that the objects aimed at, so far as they are desirable, 
can be attained under the present university system 
and by the existing universities, and that a sectarian university is bound to 
widen the gulf between the different communities......... Many of his critics 
are angry at the introduction of the question of allegiance to the civil govern- 
ment in the letter. Butif we are honest in believing and avowing that 
the British connection is for the good of India, we are bound to protest when 
any project is started which, we believe, is likely to prove inimical to that 
connection. Mr. Justice Nair does not say that orthodox Hindus are less 
loyal than any other section of the community, but only that the tendencies of 
orthodoxy—the remark applies as much to Muhammadan as to Hindu orthodoxy 
—are antagonistic to Western civilization and may easily become antagonis- 
tic to the representatives of that civilization. There are numerous circum- 
stances which in practice counteract and override these tendencies, but a 
sectarian university would organise and nourish these tendencies into active 
and predominant influence. And that certainly is not for the good of the 
country or of Government.” 


Railways. 


46. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Sind Journal :—“ I shall 

feel obliged if you kindly bring to the notice of the 

Complaint about the Railway authorities the great inconvenience felt at 
awkward timings of Ruk and Kotri by those travelling by the passenger 
ssp at Ruk and train on the old line. The passengers from Jaco- 
“Sen : See al (15), 9th babad and Shikarpur arrive at Ruk at 17-20 and are 
aw made to wait there till 19-40 before they can proceed 
downwards. They reach Kotri at 4-30 a.m., but 

must wait till 6 a.m. before they can be taken to Hyderabad ; and it should be 
found sufficient if the local to Hyderabad be run by 5 a. mM. soon after the mail 
reaches Kotri. Often the local is started much later than the fixed time. 
The local runs as far as Hyderabad only, while the down passenger train stops 
at Kotri. It would add to the general convenience if the same train is made 
to run to Hyderabad. It would also save the railway the trouble of having 


to shift the luggage.” 
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| ane ph Sadcanetaadss iy aheee peed loch, ‘on the 
Hornby: eye ast: week, when’a European lady: and 
‘passers-by narrowly escaped being dangerously 
Jr lanangl ges teatior ae ire by: the ‘sudden fall. of a treé.-The cause of the 
side trees 1m Bon = my, oo Estaunete 4 7 —— : the main roots of 
the tree by the employés of the Bombay Gas Company 
Cee gil 8), na during some excavations. Mr. Cadell, the Municipal 
ies aad ite *» > Commissioner, with remarkable promptitude, visited 
he Pee the: aan) and we hope that some enthusiastic civic father would request him 
fet a report on the canse of the fall. At any rate, some authoritative explana- 
tion must be forthcoming, The Gas Company are required in the course of their 
business to carry on road-excavations, and if the cause’ is as has been described 
in the papers, the Corporation or the Commissioner may call upon the Company 
for an explanation about the carelessness of their operatives, which might have 
ended fatally. Apart from the question of this incident, we want to know if 
it is usual for the Police or the Municipality to hold enquiry into the cause of 
the fall of trees on the road-side, as, especially, the fall of trees, off and on, in 
calm weather and without any apparent traces of decay, furnish reasons to 
suspect foul play on the part of owners or inmates of houses whose view is 
obstructed by the trees. The Municipality, being responsible for the preserva- 
tion of road-side trees, should provide for searching investigation into the cause 
of the fall of trees, especially in regard to those which line the streets. A 
small staff may be employed to visit scenes of excavations in the proximity of 
trees, whether they are made by the Municipality or by any other body, and 
it should also be their business to report to their department for destruction 
such trees as show traces of disintegration or collapse.” 


i) : 48. We hope the public will pay due attention to the notification issued 
i : by the Municipal Commissioner asking them to be 
f Complaint about the very careful in the use of water. We wish, however, 
_Water-supply inBombay. that no undue strictness would be shown to the public 
: 1: ane o Sdeed? bh in the use of this most important necessity of life. It 
shail (27), 15th Nov.: is an acknowledged fact that sanitation is largely 
} Kaiser-i-Hind (28), 12th dependent upon a plentiful supply of water. Even 
Nov. the present reduction:in the hours of water-supply has 
caused great inconvenience to the public. We 

would urge the Corporation to inquire if there is really sufficient reason to 
reduce the water-supply at such an early time of the year, and, further, if it is 
not possible to inake some less inconvenient arrangement. In view of the 
failure of the monsoon, one cannot deny the necessity of using our water- 
supply sparingly ; but we must note that but afew weeks before when the 

question of renewing the contract of water-supply for Coorla was under 
( discussion and several members opposed the renewal, the Municipal Commis- 
ae sioner replied by assuring them that the water in the Tansa and Tulsi lakes 
was above the normal level and that the talk about the possibility of a water 
famine was a baselessscare. But now he appears to have changed his opinion. 
While adverting in his notification to the falling off in the level of the Vihar 
lake, he has not referred ut all to the Tansa and Tulsi lakes, which, however, are 
the main sources of our water-supply. Is this not attaching too much unneces- 
sary importance to the Vihar lake supply? It is estimated that the approach- 
ing Royal Visit will bring about 2 to 5 lakhs of people to Bombay. Has the 
Municipal Commissioner kept this in mind? The Municipality, be it noted, 
is itself a consumer of a very large amount of water, in road watering, flushing 
the drains, and such other operations. Can they not arrange to do these 
things’ by means of sea-water? [The Jdm-e-Jamshed publishes a letter 
complaining of the scantiness of the water-supply. The Kazer-1.Hind 
writes :—At the time of the discussion over the renewal of our contract 
with the Coorla Municipality, we were told that the water level in the 
tanks was so high that there was no reason to fear a water famine even 
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in the hot season. ‘And now, within a month of that assurance, the Municipal 
Commissioner has issueda press note notifying the reduction in the hours of 
supply owing to:a shortage of water. If this reduction had been- within legiti- 
mate. limits, we would have gladly put up with it as.a timely safeguard against 
the hot season. But when the distribution of water becomes so irregular that | 
there is practically a water famine on the upper storeys.of houses, the question 
becomes a grave one.indeed.. There is no doubt that the public is crying 
loudly against its hardships about the water-supply. It is highly necessary 
to take effective steps betimes that this shortage of water may not assume 
dangerous proportions in the next hot season.| 


- 49, A Wai (Sdtdra) correspondent writing in the Prakdsh says :—The 
ET, people of Wai are not at all willing to pay the 
_ Alleged mismanagement increased house rate and the new special general 
a ped Wai (Satara) Muni-  ganitary Cess imposed by the Local Municipality. 
|  Orakdeh (119), 8th Nov, But itis determined to recover them by exercising 
the powers conferred upon it by the District Muni- 
cipal Act. The Act, which confers these powers upon the Municipality, 
however, imposes upon it certain duties which the Wai Municipality has 
done nothing to properly discharge. It has not built a sufficient number of 
public privies and the few it has erected are in a very dirty condition. Public 
privies are specially wanted in thickly populated parts of the town, but they 
are entirely wanting there. The gutters are not properly cleaned. There are 
no vublic lamps in the Bazaar andin the cemetery. The town sweepings 
are being heaped up at the most improper places. The roads are not in good 
condition, and are full of holes. In short, the people of Wai are entirely dis- 
satisfied with the administration of the present Municipality. 


Native States. 


oJ. Now-a-days, it has become almost a common sight to see mutual 
animosities prevailing among the members of the 
—— epee ache families of Native Chiefs, so much so that we find 
ment oF Ais cides’ Son YY brother pitted against brothers, mother against sons, 
sa Apc tt onan and father against the heir-apparent. It is highly 
Kdntha Gazette (67), 12th Tegrettable that such examples are only too common. 
Nov. | [The paper here recounts the cases of about a dozen 
States where the ruler and his would-be successor 
have been on bad terms, and proceeds] :—For instance, we are told that 
the Talukdar of Gadhka, Shivsinhji, is dead against his eldest son Harisinhji, 
who has, in consequence, to undergo untold hardships, and has to stay at 
Rajkot. The pittance that is paid to him is barely sufficient to maintain him. 
While the son is thus suffering the father is enjoying himself and trying 
his best to advance the interests of the younger sons and is acting in the 
most unconscionable manner, quite regardless of the good of his State. 
This is but one out of the many instances in which the heir-apparent has to 
suffer owing to his father's displeasure. These mutual jealousies are, in our 
Opinion, stirred up by intriguing karbharis, wicked companions or step- 
mothers. 


o1. Wecongratulate the people of Indore and His Highness the Maharaja 

- ‘Tukoji Rao Holkar on his being invested with 

__ ‘The investiture of His the full powers of a Ruling Chief nine years after 

22 lll MR ane the compulsory abdication of the late Maha- 

a (108), 14th Nov, 'J@ during the regime of Lord Curzon. The 

3 ' installation was celebrated with the pomp and state 

befitting such an occasion, but the message of the Viceroy conveying the 

; wishes of the Secretary of State to the effect that His Highness 
should consult the Resident, for a time, in all important matters, is 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 25th November 1911. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 4 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts jt 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 7 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the resort 
and what the correct facts are. 
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(As it stood on the Ist October 1911.) Aion cas 
No. | Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
‘ - en - aoniinidiil 
ENGLISH, me | ‘ 2 
1 | Bombay Hast Indian ... Bombay ...  ...| Weekly ...  ...| J. 3. de Abreo; East Indian; 46 ... aw 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-/ Poona ...  _—...| Daily ... —««.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 55 ... .../ © 600 
can Herald. 
8 | Hastand West ...  ..., Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... _...| Behrdmji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P.; Pérsi;; 900 
60. 
4 | Evening Dispatch... ...) Poona ... — ...| Daily veo Ss vwe| Po Je Kennedy; Buropean; 88 ... ..| 500 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ..., Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ...| KAmakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindf (Ma 500 
: drdsi Brahmo) ; 40. 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do = w-| Do. ise ...| Behramji Merwénji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 600 
India and Champion. 60. | 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ...) Do. ©  o| Monthly ... _...| S. M. Ratnagar; Pdrsi; 47 soo = eeet = 1,000 
8 | Kardchi Chronicle ..| Karachi... ...| Weekly... _...| Chainr4j Bakasr4i Advani ; Hindu (Amil); 85; 500 
j 
9 | Mahratta vee! Poona’ ww. wel «= Dow ~—sw| Narsinh OChintaman Kelkar, B.A. LLB.;| 700 
Hindu (ChitpaAwan Brahman). | 
10 |Oriental Review ... ..., Bombay ... .../ Do. a «| B.S. Rustomji; Parsi; 40... ... a wee 
11 | Phoenix ... aie -.-| Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly ... ...| daar Baddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 58... 850 
12 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... _ ...| Daily eee: ee ee ee ee 
and Military Gazette. 
13 | Railway Times... «+; Bombay ... ee) Weekly... ...| Stephen H. Kearsey ; European ; 63 sve] = gue 
14 | Sind Gazette ... ...|Kardchi ... _ ...| Daily soo - ase} MAP. Cowan ; Huropean;50 ... 9 so aes 500 
15 |SindJournal ... _ ...| Hyderabad ..| Weekly ...  ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 500 
(Amil) ; 42. 
16 | Star cf India a ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...} Do. ad ...| Chandumal Gopaldas Vaswani ; Hindu (Amil! 150 
Lohéna) ; 23. | 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
17 | Akhbdr-e-Soudagar ..6| Bombay ... »»| Daily bie ...| Byramji Bomanji Patel; Parsi; 40 soo} - 2,200 
18 |Apakshapst ... ...| Surat... ~—«...| Weekly... ~—...| Mrs. MAnek-Dinshéh Pestonji Ghadidli;; 500 
Parsi ; 30. 
19 | A’rya Prakash... sen} ATOOR. . sce no ee * Ses ...| Makanl4l Mathurbhai Gupt; Hindu (Pati-; 1,000 
dar) ; 30. 
20 | Broach Mitra sie veel BEOBGD nee sect  EnOs ae ...| Lrikaml4] Harindth Thaékor: Hindu (Ksha- 500 
triya); 25. 
21 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad sek was ne ...( Narotamdds Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu! 850 
(Dashalad Bania) ; 36. 
22 | Deshi Mitra - ... Surat tie sock mate os ...| Maganl4l Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba-' 1,200 
| : nia); 36. 
) 
23 | Gujarati ... wie »oo| Bombay eee ak DMs iin ...| Ichchh4r4m Surajr4m Deséi; Hindu (Shri-; 8,000 
mali Brdhmin) ; 54. 
24 | Gujarat Mitra’... ..) Surat ca beck. eae ope ...| Shawaksha H. Khasukhan ; Parsi; 36... 900 
25 ;Gujarati Punch ... _ .../ Ahmedabad ar aes veo ~—Ss ee BOMAIA] Mangaldds Sh4h; Hinda (Mesri| 3,400 
Bania) ; 35. 
26 | Hindi Punch abe ...| Bombay... sol ane wi ...| Burjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 52... 800 
27 Jém-e-Jamshod pee esa] Os cco. one] Daly ees ...| Pirozsh4h Jehdngir Behrdmji Marzban, 4,250 
M.A., ; Parsi; 35. 
. 28 Kaiser-i-Hind eee eee Do. see eee Weekly eve @ee Framiji Kawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; ccs 2,800 
- | 
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) «| Weekly ...  ...| Sehdngir Sorabji Taleyérkhin ; Parsi; 86...) 4,000 ) 3 
a) po, da’) cas Jugfivandes B. Trivedi; Hindu (Shriméll| 9,100 
) Brahman) ; 31. | | 
saee Lal Dee wae eee| Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 60 «| 1,000 
vss weal Daily’... -Sss| Bustamji Narsarwd4nji Vatcha-Gdndhi;) 7,000 | 
eR | Pérsi; 46... . | 
vee cneet Weekly ae we — Ambarém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4.000 
ws, eee| DOs 9 aes | Nagindds Déy&bhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 875 
Anoro-Mana'taHt, , 3 
en * -" "837 | Dnydénodays ode ses] ORO C0 vs] Weekly =... ...| Rev. R. E. Hume; 80 ose ‘ui ied 550 
ae 88) Dayin Prakish ... {Poona [Dally «+ (1) Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu! 9,600 
a 89|Dnyin'Prokich .. ©...) Do... | Weekly we ww Do. do, see] 8,000 
40 |Indu Prakésh ...  ...| Bombay ... _...| Daily »» es Damodar Sayalérim Yande; Hindu;} 2,000 
: , | (Maratha); 40. 
a 41 | Pragati... .... —«..| Kolhapur... —....| Weekly... —...| Bhdu. Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Pancham) 300 
Be. | Jain); age 44, 
3 : | _ 42 | Subodh Patrika ... ngs} AOUDAT 400 | tee] =~ DO ne ia — G. Vaidya ; Hindu (Brahmo) . 500 
| ; ANGIO-PORTUGUESE : 
KonKANIm™M. 
43 | Bcho ee — ...| Bombay ... .e.| Daily = ...| GC. F’. Menezes; Goanese ; 38. fe oe oe | 
; AnGto-PoRtvUcuEsE. 
44 | O 'Anplo-Lusiténo... ...)Bombay ....:.| Weekly .. 4; Dr. W. Pais, L. M, & S.; Portuguese; 80 .| 1,000 
is 48 |OGeano ... Be Ba fas. 2 Wk cae i 8 a ...| He X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 ae «| 1,000 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
: a, : ie 46 | Aina i ne ...| Hyderabad ...| Monthly ... ... Sirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Ami)) ; 50. 500 
: a7) ALHiog a -n| Sukkar | Weekly | A, Dareshani, Muhammadan ; 23 and| 1,400 
' Muhammadan ; 48. 
if i 2 “48 | Desh Mitra ne ...| Hyderabad ...| Fortnightly eee gre Lilaran. Vasvani; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
ey 49 | Lérkina Gazette... _...| Larkdna (Sind) ...; Weekly .. ee Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
Re: ‘60 | Muséfir ... ... ...| Kardchi(Sind) ...) Do.  ...  ...| Kisandds Bhawdnd4s; Hindu (Amil) ; 22 ..., 600 
51|Sind Patrika ... ...| Lérk4na(Sind) ...| Do. ve ove; Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 24 ...) 850 
52 | Sind Upkarak __... »-| Shikarpur ... .../ Monthly ... ...| Mahadev Ghanashyamdas ; Hindu; 50... 375 
: ite -.| Sukkur (Sind) ..:| Weekly = «s ...| Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 33.) 1,000 
be ean . 64 ia Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. ... «| Jamatmal Lalchand; Hindu; 37... _... 400 
oe » 55 ‘Trade Advertiser ... _...; Shikdrpur... _... | - Do. .. es Kbiaram Aildas Ahuja; Hindu; 45 sect 4,000 
sk gety “66 | Andbrét Patrika ... pe tates ne w.| Weekly . «ee! Gopal Sharma; (Madrasi Brahman) ; 40...} 2,200 
ae © | Siwarase Gozanatr axp ee 
ine Se vane. | 
on ith ee Minna sc Boni sin * ann] Weekly vee ee a el sealed Hakie Magduballi;} 1,400 


a aed 


. 4 > > ey Oe ~ — * " ne 


| 


char, 


| 


oon 1421—2 


: 


min) 40. 


- ‘dition. | 
a 
Enerssu, Mana’rat awp | 
ne GusaRa TI, | Re 1 ee 
58 | Hind Vijaya ies ood Baroda gy ooo] Weekly = eee " —e Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 700 
Enatisu, Portuaurss ai \ 
AND CoNcaNIM. | 
59 | A Luz oes éés ...| Bombay ... | Weekly .... .»-| Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 30 ..| 51,800 
GusaRa TI, 
60 | Akhbér-e-Isl4m ... ..| Bombay ... »e| Daily ‘es -»-| KAZI Isméil K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 42, 
61 | Baroda Gazette ... +.| Baroda — ... .-| Weekly... ...| daverbhi: Déddbhdi Patel; Hindu 1,500 
(Pétiddér) ; 40. : 
! | 3 | , 
62 |Bhadrat Jivan _... | Bombay ... «| Monthly ... ...| Daydbhéi Ramchandri Mehta; Hindu 800 
| (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
‘ : 
63 | Bombay Samachar veel DO. a eee w+ see! Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 
| Parsi ; 42. 
64 | Broach Samachar ..| Broach... 44.) Weekly ...  ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 oo 500 
65 |Buddhi Prakésh:... ..., Ahmedabad —-...| Monthly ... __...| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Désal 1,800 
: Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
66 | Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira oe .»-| Weekly — ... ...| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 806 
{ 62. 
| 
67 | Kathidw4r and Mahi] Ahmedabad weo| Do. ves > eee! Motil&l Chhotal4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich} 515 
Kantha Gazette. - Toldkia Brahman); 49. | 
68 |KAthidwir Saméchér ..., Do. .. «| Do. se vse] Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu| 400 
(Audich Brahman) ; 50. a 
69 | Lohana Samachar od. OO “a ee} Do. eve .».| BApubhai Kahanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 30 ... 700 
7G | Loka Mitra ‘ve «eo| Bombay... .--+| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 900 
Homiji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. | 
71 | Navsdri Patrika ... ooo) Navsari ase eo) Weekly... -s»| Harivallabhdés Pradnvallabhdés Parekh; 500 
: Hindu (Bania) ; 37. 
72 | Navs4ri Prakash ... ol: ae, nee eee} Do. s0s .».| Rustamji Jaméspji Dastur; Parsi; 63° ... 400 
73 Political Bhomniyo... ..-| Anmedabad oat Do. ve ...| Path4n Nurkh4n Amirkhin;. Muham-) 1,100 
. madan; 50. 
74 | Praja Mitra vee --| Karachi... -+-| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 - 275 
75 | Praja Pokar oe = ee SULAG + ove] Weekly ... — «e| Shavaksha Hormasi) Khasukhan ; Parsi 86. 600 
76 | Prétahkal vee ..| Baroda =... --| Monthly ... ...| Jagannéth Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brah- 900 
man) ; 80. 
77 | Samalochak sed ose} DOMRDEY — cee eee} Quarterly ... ...| N. M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brahmin); 525 
35. 
78 |Satsang ... sn »+-| Surat eee -+-| Fortnightly ..-| Manishankar H. Shastri; Hindu (Brdhmin);} 1,000 
| 87. 3 
79 | Satya Vakta re .«-| Bombay ... cool DO. Paes .»-| Keshavial Harivallabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 550 
45. 
80 {Surat Akhbar... »-| Surat vee o-| Weekly a .».| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 54 oan 600 
81 |} Vasant .«. ese ..| Ahmedabad «| Monthly ... ...| A’nandshankar Bdapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 625 
LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Bréhmin);41__... 
HInpi. | 
82 | Chitramaya Jagat ...| Poona he — Monthly cee ...| Laxmidhas Vajpeyi ; Hindu (Kanya Kubja 500 
| Brahmin) ; 25. 
33 | Hindi Jain su | Bombay ... sof Weekly ...| Kasturchand Jhavarchand Gadia; Jain 500 
: (Oswal) ; 23. 
81 | Shri Venkateshvar Sami-} Do. oi -+-| Do. so ..| Pandit Shri Vihdril4l ; Hindu (Bajpai Brah-; 8,000 
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Pp aiaad 


| Rarndtak Voit St eee ol De. «. es-| Kfishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
| {| (Vaishnav Bréhman); 38. 


eT | ‘Toks Band EE Gt) ae fe: an | @orart Réghavendra Mamddpur; Hindu} 250 
ek Al jee qt, cee (Deshasth Brihman) ; 48. 


2 


SEE a a eis, ‘Rosik 1 Ranj jini oo. —«../ Gadag (Dhérwar)...| Do, vs oss| Gaurishankar “waa Hindu (Kanoja 50 
Pre fe | | Brahman) ; 48. 


¥ 
: é 
a 
es Ee : ° 


oo 89 | A’ryévart ... ....—«..| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly oe «..| Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi| 200 
ee TOR. Gat lata’ . “1 desh). | | Bréhman) ; 20. 


a Ae 90 | Bakul ies eet .».| Ratndgiri ... at oe so ” “sl. Dharmaraj — Hindu (Banta) ; 550 


a. : 91 | Belgaum Samdchér _—....; Belgaum ... _—...| Weekly... = «. Hai Bik Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 800 
ae (iP | RE ) ae ma 


92 | Bhaérat Mata vb ...| Isldmpur (Sdtara)... Fortnightly ...| Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
‘s , ae : | Brahman) ; 28. - 950 


| ie 


98 | Chandrakant _... .... Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Weekly... ..., Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 156 
Gee th. ; |, (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 46. 


94 | Chandrodaya is .»-| Chiplun (Ratn4é-| Do. asa ..., Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan’ 100 
. giri). , | _ Bréhman); 44. 
| 

| 


95 | Chikitsak ... ... «| Belgaum ...  ...| Do. ses .../ Ramchendri’ Krishnit Kaémat; Hindu| 800 


_ (Shenvi) ; 88. 
96 | Chitramaya Jagat ee. ine ...| Monthly ... ...| Raémchandré Vadsudev Joshi; Hindu) 1,5C0 
. Gs | x _ (Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. 


97.| Daivadny’ Samachér ...|Bombay ... ...| Do. ea ‘eel: Nandbhii Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 500 
Coy’ | | | smi ! 


¢98|Dharm ... .. .«| Wéi(Gatéra) ..| Do. ..  ...| Kdshindth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpéwan' 1,000 
Wage Gaerne ae Bréhman) ; 48. | 


{ 
! 


bees 99 | Dharwar Vritt ... ...| Dharwir ... —..| Weekly... «.| K. H. Mudvedkar; Hindu; (Deshasth! 400 
| Brahman); 88. | 


°100 | Din Bandhu was ...| Bombay ... al en xis ..| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ...| 1,500 
101 | Din Mitra... int ..-| Ahmednagar snl Os sits ...| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (MA&li) ; 24 600 
> | 102 | Dnydn Chakshu ... ei 


Poona as ‘eck  a0Os ave ...| Waman Govind Sdépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Bréhman) ; 53. 


108 | Dnydn Sdgar a ... Kolhapur ... ciuk aoe ne ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 250 
ee | oe Brahman) ; 47. 


104 | Jagaddadarsh ws. _ «s-| Ahmednagar i »» | Késhinéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu! D) 
: ‘ | | (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55. . | ™ 


ae 105 | Jagad Vritt + «| Bombay .. «| Do. ae cows Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré-| 3,000 
; £1 \ | | : 


106 | Kalpatara... ... ...|Sholdpur ... —... vs «se Govind Néréyan Kékade; Hindu (Deshasth| 4£0 


Brahman) ; 54. 


Brahman) ; 43. 


Do 
Ab 107 |Karmanuk... .. ...|Poona .. «| Do. ..  «..| Hari Nérdéyan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth| 4,000 
Do 


oe 
A 1c8 Kesari eee eee eee Do. eee eee * eee le Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B As, 15 COO 
: : | me LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brdhman) ; 38.| 


wee. 109 | Khandesh Samackir _...| Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Péthak; Hindu 
ae | desh), | (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 30, 


‘| Khindesh Vaibhav .. | Dhulia (WestKhan-| Weekly... ...Yddav Balkrishns' | Bahélkar; Hind 
1 ales dech). , (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 45. i aes 


| ; a ‘ Madhukar eee ee. ees Aum eee -4 Do. eee. @ee Jandrdan Nardyan Kulkarni ; : | Hindu| 
ie th — (Séraswat Brdhman) ; 34, | 7 


119 | Mahérdshtr& Vritt | Gebhee ae ee rae ie ou Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré-. 


+218 | Moda Vritt ove =—_soove| Wi (Satéra) = ...| Do. s «| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


| | Brahman) ; 82. ” 
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Name of Publication, 
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126 


127 


128 


129 


130 


131 


132 
138 


134 


135 


136 


137 


138 


139 


149 


141 
: 142 
143 


144 


ae 


Maratar—concluded. 


Mumbai Vritt ... 
Mumukshu ose 
Nasik Vritt ose 
Pandhari Mitra ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakash . sve 


Satya Shodhak ... 
Shetkari ... oni 
Shivaji Vijayt <... 


Sholdpur Samachar 
Sayaji Vijayi ... 


Shri Shahu vie 
Shubh Suchak oes 
Sudharak ... oes 
Sumant ... ve 
Vichéri... evs 
Vijayee Mahratta... 
Vinod ies ene 


Vishranti.... ae 


| Vishvabandhu... 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasar... ies 


Vyapari... one 


Warkari ..- or 


PERSIAN. 


Esléh aie ‘ac 


SINDI. 


A'ftéb-i-Sind se 


Khairkhah-i-Sind ... 


Prabhat ... ee 
Sind Sudhar oe 


Sind Kesari _ 


Zemindar Gazette 


| Larkhana (Sind) ... 


BODE ic ie 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 
pur). 


Jalgaon (Hast Khan-} 
d 


Satara ‘ie ‘as 


Ratnégiri ... —... 


Ahmednagar inak 


Sholapur ... via 


wee ‘nn ua 


Bombay ... ete 
‘Satéra see vee 

Do. se ei 
Poona 086 ese 
Karad (Satdra) ... 
Karwar (Kanara) ... 
Kolhapur ive beg 
Belgaum ... cas 


Bombay ... a 
Kolhapur ... vie 


Bombay ... aks 
Wii (Satara) sad 


Poona eas re: 


Pandharpur (Shold- 
pur). 


Bombay ... “a 


Sukkur (Sind) __... 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Karachi (Sind)... 
Shikérpur (Sind) ... 


Mirpur Khas (Sind). 


Weekly a. 
Do. ot 
Do. hes 
Do. sei 
Do. a 
Do, das 
re: wae 
Do. a 
Do. es 
Do. awe 
Do. ae 
Do. ies 
Do. sii 
Do. ibe 

Thrice a month 

Weekly... 

Fortnightly 

Weekly... 
Do. mr 

Monthly ... 

Weekly... 
Do. sis 

Fortnightly 

Weekly... 

Weekly... 
Do. | oe 


Bi-weekly ... 


Weekly... 
Do. i 
Do. ve 


.»-| Lakshman Rdémchandri Padngarkar B.A. ; 


Keshav P. Mehendale ; 
wan Brahman) ; 41. 


Hindu (Chitpé- 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38. 
th Brahman) ; 31. 

Govind Sakhéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 46. 

| Brdéhman) ; 48. 

Ramchandr&i Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 


Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brdhman) ; 26. . 


Ganesh Krishna’ Chitale, B.A., LEB. : 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 53... 


Damodar  Savldrd4m 
(Maratha) ; 40. 


Yande ; 


Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 80. ee 

Dattatray’ Ramchandri Chitale; Hindu: 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth 
Brahmin) ; 43. 


Pandurang Balvant Kolhaépure; 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 


Bhujang Tukaram Gaikwad; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 28; and H. N. Navalkar; 
Hindu (Prabhu) ; 45. , 

Dattatray’ Ramchandra’ Kulkarni; Hindu| 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 


Hindu 


Ramdas Parmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28 


Balwant Krishna Pis4l ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
29. 


Anant Raghunath Moramkar; MHindu| 


(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 


Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Kon- 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 


Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
; man); 55. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 
th Brabman) ; 35. 


Mohamed Reza Haji Ali; Persian Muham- 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 


Sha4ms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 


(Khatri) ; 38. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45... 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 44. 


Chel4ram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
48. 


Gurudinomal Tahilsing 


Hindu) 


Sadarangani ; 


| Rangnath Vishnu Ka4le ; Hindu (Konkanas-| — - 


Naréyan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth| 


Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 


: Hindu (Amil) ; 30. 


700 


300 


a ‘ Jain fe me : vee 


"149 | Jain Mitra ‘al 


ene 


- 
* 4, 


Anmedabad a 


. Soryr’s 
: 
be dee Pi tae 


Do. eee 
Weekly... 
Fortnightly . 
Weekly... 


eset eeeeee 


«| Munshi Mahomed Amir Muhammadan 
(Sunni) ; 50. 


.»-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 


...| Tukérdm SjHanmantrao Yadav; Hindu 
(Jain) ; 30. 


...| Sital Praséd ; Digamber Jain ; 40 dée 


oe — Motilal Shah ; Dasa Shrimali Jain ; 


1,000 


1,100 


‘.. Notes.—-A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under diflerent heads which are 


printed in italics. 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


¢ 


oo» B. ~The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Hl or @) is the last letter of a word, 
| ) accent is left out, and the short a (A = % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation. of . word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d : 


D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
optictor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


a] 


& 


a germ a 
i wets ee < 


er ee 


PI 40. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Nc, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. 

la | Briton... sis <j DOA .. ..| Weekly... “a sanede se 
| ANGLO-SINDHI. : 
: 474 | Bhai Band eee ove| Hyderabad (Sind) .| Weekly... ...| Khubchand Parmanand; Hindu (Lchano 5Q fg 
Bania) ; 30. te 

| GUJARATI. | ft 
724 | Parsi (Evening Daily) ...| Bombay ... we6| Daily i ia Rg oe 
| . 


No. 85, the Karndtak Vaibhav is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Bijapur. 

No. 121, the Shetkari is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Nagar. 

No. 138, the Hslah has ceased to exist for want of funds, 3 

‘No. 145, the Mufide-Rozgar, the name of its editor is Haji Munshi Mahomed Hussain, Mahomaidan (Sunni): 40; cireula- 


tion 700. | 
No. 147, the Sultdén-wl-Akhbdr has ceased to exist owing to the inability of the publisher to furnish security for his other paper 
the Punch Bahadur. 
No. 104, the Jagadadarsh is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Nagar. ; 
No, 132, the Vishrdnti has ceased to exist for want of funds. ; 4 ; 
: i 
i: 
con 1792—3 : | 
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— Politics and thie Public Administration. 


1. “It must fall hard on an Indian gentleman in: Kathe thd we 
been at pains to establish to the satisfaction Of the 


Ps: pee ial = Commissioner of the province, the Collector Of the 


gentlemen in Sind in istrict and the authorities at Delhi his sufficient 
Obtaining certificates of respectability to be entrusted with tickets of admis: 
identification for use at sion to the public functions at the Delhi Coronation 
the Delhi Durbar, Durbar, that he should thereafter be required to get 
x Sind Gazette (14), 21st on to a camel and march for weary miles into the 

sid distant desert in order to claim a necessary ‘ cer'ti- 
ficate of identification’ from an officer who is out on tour. A worthy Indian 
gentleman, thus’ cireumstanced, has sent on the following official memo- 
randum just received by him: —‘Mr. . . . .is informed——we withhold 
his name——that a certificate of idéntification in his’ name for use at the 
Delhi Durbar has been received by the Collector of Karachi and will be 
delivered to him personally if he is able to present himself at the Collector’s 
camp at any of the following places :—Tatta, 17th to 20th November; Chitia, 
Zlst to 22nd; Sonda, 28rd to 24th; Jherruck, 25th to 29th; Jhimpir, 30th 
November to 2nd December........... Our informant states: ‘Most of the 
Indian gentlemen .who had applied for tickets for the Durbar have received 
a similar letter, As far as I can gather none of the applicants will. comply 
with the unconscionable requirement. If identification be necessary, why 
‘could not the City Deputy Collector or the Huzur Deputy Collector be 
authorised to arrange matters?’ The suggestion will doubtless be: sympathe- 
tically considered.” 


2. The Gujardti, in its humorous columns, expresses ‘its surprise 
that while other provincial administrations should 
The Native Press of the have issued invitations to several extremist papers 
Presidency and the Delhi ike the Punjabi, the Bengalee and the Amrita Bazaar 
"Gujarat 23). 19th Nov.: Patrika, the Bombay Government should not: have 
oe of a,, invited a single paper of the Gujarati-speaking public 
or nT eee ee at the Delhi Durbar. ThejMarathi Press, it remarks, 
is represented by the Indu Prakdsh and the Dnydn 
Prakdsh and the Parsi Press by the Bombay Samdchdr, the Rdst Goftdr and 
the Kaiser-i-Hind, and goes on to observe :—By not inviting a single Gujarati 
paper to the Delhi Durbar great,injustice has been done to the Gujarati- 
speaking public ; nay, not only that, but thatis the much-appreciated policy 
of Sir George Clarke! What else shall we say? [One M.N. Nazim, writing 
to the Sdny Vartamdn, regrets that no Muhammadan paper should have been 
invited to the Durbar by the Bombay Government and remarks that the 
omission of the Akhbdr-e-Islaém from the honour will be regretted by the 
Muhammadan community. | 


3. “The Government of Bombay have just published a list of well 
a selected guests who have accepted their invitation 
onth Mae ’ to the Coronation Durbar. ‘There must be some 
une reason, of which we are not aware, why the Indian 
Press representatives at the Coronation Durbar are to be treated differently 
in some respects from the HKuropean representatives. It is almost at the 


eleventh hour that the former are asked to travel to and fro at their own. 


expense. Possibly the same arrangement has been made-for Kuropean guests. 
An explanation will doubtless be forthcoming.” 


4, Indian historians know full well that the Mahdarajas of Udaipur 
refused to bow their knee before the Mughal 


The Ruler of Udaipur Bmperors of Delhi: and though all the other Rajput: 
kings submitted to the Mughal sway and had to. 


should be excused attend- 


aie a the on in present themselves in their court the rulers’ of 


Samdchir (84), 17th Nov. Mewad held their own till the last. Jehangir tried 
his best. to subdue the king of Mewad with a view 


to. increasing ‘the prestige of the Mughals as the king of Mewad' was’ a scion: 


of the Solar dynasty. With all his efforts Jehangir was unable-to achieve’ 
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t and had to.acknowledge the: power of the bins of Mews as equal 
own. Pr noes of the royal blood of Mewad were at times present in 
the: Mughal Durbar, but no crowned:king of Mewdd ever presented himself 
> the hs Mughal court though a Farman of the king of Delhi was read at the. 
‘time sof-his. ins’ ion, . Under these circumstances a question naturally 

-. -@Fises ‘08 7% ahaa the Ruler of Udaipur should present himself at the forth- 
-goming Delhi. Durbar. of His Majesty King George V, for in accordance 
with the treaty signed between the Honourable Hast India Company and the 
hen king of Udaipur the present Ruler is merely an ally. of the King- 
wmperor. The presence of the Ruler of Udaipur, though he acknowledges 
British suzerainty, at the Royal Durbar might give rise to delicate and 
awkward situations; for all Rajput Princes will have to bow to him as 
also.to their King-Emperor. Besides, the Nizam will be given a place of 
honour at. the Durbar and a difficult question of precedence 1s involved with 
respect to the Mahdrdja’s place in the Durbar. It will be a disgrace to the 
Maharaja of Udaipur to be made to stand along with other petty rulers. while 
titular Princes of yesterday of no historic importance will take precedence of 
him: We would ask Government to consider the question carefully and 
excuse the Prince from making his appearance at the Durbar. 


5. In its columns headed “ News from Goa”, the A Luz writes :—It. 
has caused us great surprise that our Governor has: 

Complaint about the not been invited for the great occasion oi the Royal 
omission on the part of Visit in Bombay, although the Portuguese Consul in 
the Government of Bom- Bombay has received an invitation. We remember 


wiicn © Mouter bc the perfectly well that, in days gone by, the Governor 


Royal Visit. of Bom bay used to invite the Governor of Goa for 
A Luz (59), 25th Nov., Similar occasions. But in these days everything is 
Konkanim columns. topsy-turvy and one cannot understand the reasons 


for this omission. We, however, think that the 
Republic is responsible for it. Does it not look like it? 


*§. “Before the next issue of this paper appears we shall have welcomed 
A welcome to TheirIm- ‘Their Majesties in Bombay. It is needless to dilate 


perial Majesties. on the loyalty with which they will be received 
Parsi (31), 26th Nov, among us. ..........The very real affection in which 
Eng. cols. the British Koyal Family is held in India is the 


most remarkable of all the strange events that made India an Empire under 
. the English throne. It is not their virtues alone, though these are eminent ; 

; if is in that truly royal sympathy which has made every subject feel that the 
last three Sovereigns have had the welfare of the least as much as that of the 
greatest genuinely at heart. There are reformers in Kngland who doubt the 
utility of kings. A king—at any rate such a one as King George—is, when 
all is said and done, the “only link which can bind a great Empire together in 
the bond of a common purpose. Without royalty there would be no * Empire, 
and without the Empire we should lose hold of many of those large ideas 
which make for collective progress. God save the King!” — 


7. King George V of England and I of India sailed from England 

last Saturday week, and every moment that passes 

Gujarati (23),19th Nov. brings His Majesty nearer to the shores of India. 

| God willing, the knot of love and union between 

England and India is being tied at such a happy juncture that, on its being 
strengthened, unrivalled gain will accrue to both these countries. While 

bidding adieu to Their Majesties the people of England believed that the Royal 

| a pair was proceeding to a sacred land to discharge a pious duty; and with 

a whole-hearted devotion and loyalty the people of India pray that their sincere 

6c wishes, that His Majesty George V of England may win their deep and sacred 
love, may make them fully devoted to the throne of England and may show to 
the world that they in no way occupy a lower position than any other nation, 
may be wholly fulfilled and realised. On the auspicious mcrn of Saturday 
the 2nd December Their Majesties will reach the shores of India. May this 

auspicious occasion pass off without any hitch. May the Durbar which is 

to declare ‘tke: ‘solemnity of their Coronation be over in the midst of rejoicing, 
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under the influence of the people’s prayers and blessings; and may Their 
Majesties return to England with greater joy than that which they have felt on 
their coming, and may the praises of the devoted loyalty, the pure thoughts 
and the morality of the Indian nation be sung in England and the world. 
On this undoubtedly rests the growth of the opulence and glory of both 
England and India, and may God who is the giver of this opulence and glory 
fulfil these desires! The authorities in whose hands rests the duty of making 
arrangements for the Royal visit have failed. to gauge the people’s feelings 
and their love for the King; and as a result nothing will be more regrettable 
than the fact that they will have no opportunity to have a sight of their King. 
On the 13th December Their Majesties are to appear on the balcony at Delhi 
to receive the homage of the chiefs and princes and the peoples of India. 
Yet nothing of Oriental splendour and magnificence appears on the presant 
occasion. King George comes as George I of India, and so the people should 
get such a boon as may surpass all vifts j in the past ; and then and then only 
will the auspicious ‘Tuesday, the 12th December, will ever remain inscribed 
in the hearts of the Indian people. ‘The effort to win the people’s love and to 
strengthen the Government of India began with William IV. ‘The fourth 
estate of the realm got the liberty of the press, and the spread of education 
began under him. The divine Queen-Empress Victoria recognized the claims 
and merits of the people and opened for them the door to participation in 
the work of Government, and His Majesty King Edward VII promised to 
abide by his mother’s declarations. It is now King George's good fortune to 
fulfil all these promises. May the Almighty grant strength to his hands and 
make his liberal hands grant us such a boon that young and old may ever 
say ‘Our King George isa true king who has removed our hardships and 
miseries.’ May Providence fulfil these desires |! 


8. In connection with the republication of the Royal Proclamation 
of Neutrality in respect of the Italo-Turkish War 
Advice to the Muham- by the Bengal Government, the Muslim Herald 


madans not to behave writes:—The Muhammadans raise their voice for 


wri a rere nothing and thereby make a bad impression upon 


War Government. Some Mussalmans have been foolish 
Muslim Herald (146), enough to declare their intention of going to ‘Tripoli 
24th Nov. to aid the Turks; but practically no one will go 


or will be aliowed to go. Mussalmans should not 
act foolishly; otherwise they will lose the good opinion Government have 
of them. 


9, In the course of its comments on the Italo-Turkish War, the 
: Daily Telegraph writes:--‘ lf to avert a panic at 
ie tele hn phi ah home Italy turns her fleet into the A‘gean, there is no 


War telling what may happen. ‘The inner ring including. 
Daily Telegraph (2), Bulgaria, etc., might start on the slightest provoca- 
22nd Nov. tion, in which case Austria, Russia and Germany 


may become einbroiled. ‘The whole of that portion 
of south-eastern Kurope is in an inflammable state and anything might happen. 
But there is yet another gloomy possibility. Should Italy not be able to 
retrieve her position in Tripoli and be overwhelmed by the Arabs, officered by 
Turks trained by Germans, the prestige of Europe will be dealt a blow in 
Africa from which it will be difficult to recover, and which is likely to have a 
worse effect than the blow Japan dealt in Asiato Russia. This would provide 


a spur to the Arab Unrest which it would be difficult to allay. Already the 


Arabs of Tripoli have gathered to the aid of the Turks in their tens of 
thousands. What will it be when their success draws to the Green Flag 
innumerable followers of the Prophet, confident and triumphant, from the 
Sahara as a whole? Before we know where we are the rising of Islam, so 
long predicted, may be upon us. On the eve of the Delhi Durbar this is 
the vision which ltaly has opened up to England. We have little cause to 
thank her for her action in ‘Fripoli. Still less has Western civilization. It is, 
however, we who will have most cause to rue it, should Italy find her task in 
North Africa as disastrous as her Abyssinian adventure. Whether the war stirs 
only the fringe of Islam and precipitates Europe into Armageddon or the reverse, 
vital British interests would be bound to suffer, for in either case the balance 
con 1792—4 
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nerilla fighting, trouble will be made for usin Egypt. For 
‘what the Nationalists have always lacked to push their 


eS 


B 
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‘better than his successors that the Ottoman Empire cannot .be diplomatically 
isolated without danger. Like other Powers, it must depend to a certain 
‘extent on allies. Where will Turkey find these except in the Triple Entente ? 
‘Austria and Italy have robbed her, and Germany played the part of the 
‘honest broker. ‘There can be no intervention, but surely there are other 
ways open to a wise and far-seeing diplomacy.” : 


10. Some of the Anglo-Indian papers give it as their opinion with 
oe regard to the Turko-Italian War that it has nothing 
ay Poona (91), to do with religion; also that the European powers 
nd Nov. ign 
do not entertain any jealous feelings towards the 
Turks. But we are sorry to say that the facts of the last 15 years prove 
quite the contrary of what they say; when in the war with Greece the Turks 
conquered Thessaly and wanted to keep it under their sway, the HKuropean 
powers obliged them to restore it and no other reason was alleged save that 
Moslem rule could not be allowed on even an inch of land that was under 
Christian rule. The jealousy of European powers can also be proved by the 
fact that when Roumania, Servia and Bulgaria wanted to be independent, they 
were helped by the European powers, but now when the poor Arabs of Tripoli 
want to remain independent, no power helpsthem. The same is the case with 
the Persians who have been aiminz at independence and civilization. The 
powers instead of helping them in their noble efforts, do not care for them, not 
even as much as to be induced to remonstrate against the high-handed policy 
of Russia. 


11. ‘ But afew years back the Oriental countries were considered the 
natural hunting ground for the Western people who 

England and Russia in g¢overed this predatory instinct under the euphe- 
Persia. oy aes 10), Mistic name of spreading civilization among the 
St Resari 108) so-called barbarous’ people of the Kast. This illusion 
Ott Noy ’ was dispelled when the researches of scholars pointed 
-. out the unpalatable fact that the Orientals possessed 

a store of knowledge and learning which would quite put out of pale the boasted 
achievements of the West. But these achievements of the Hast were not 
appreciated so long as they were considered to be physically inferior. This 
next illusion was dispelled by the glorious achievements of Japan. There 
was left still a third delusion, and that was that the Oriental nations were 


‘incapable of self-government. This delusion is also now to be dispelled 


consequent upon the earnest efforts made by China, Persia and Turkey 
towards the goal of self-government. Of all these countries the Persian 
attempts at evolving a higher form of Government for themselves have 
roused the gr2atest opposition from some of the Western states, doubtless 
‘because of the fact that Persia was the only country in modern 
times where there was a chance for the so-called gospel of civilization, 
‘backed up by the bayonet,.to find an uncontested habitation. Unfortunately 
the condition has changed owing to the Persian nationalists not appreciating 
the philanthropic efforts.on their behalf by Russia and Great Britain. We 
‘wonder why these two countries should interfere in the internal administra- 
tion of an independent country when a policy of neutrality is followed 
in the case of China.......... It is a piece, indeed, of the gravest injustice 
and we hope that the civilized conscience of the Radicals of Europe will 
demand the cessation of the’ present tactics on the part of some powers,” 
[The Kesari writes :—England in not protesting against the actions of Russia 
in Persia is indirectly encouraging the tormer cuuntry in its breach of treaties. 
. iven. the Times has had to protest-against the attitude taken up by England. 
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The a on of the European powers in the Balkans, Italy’s,raid on Tripoli and 
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e doings in Persia are apparently meant as a reply of Kurope to the Pan- 
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A2. Cs Without ‘meaning auy insult we may point out that. the Indian 

- Moslenis—even of the Aligarh school—are tyros in 

‘Tndian’ “Muhammadans politics and have shown that they have to learn a 
wt ea action in good deal in regard to what is legitimate agitation 
Indu Prakash (40), 22nd and what crosses the boundary lines of wisdom and 
Nov., Eng. cols. propriety.......... We suppose the Government 
must be finding it no matter for joy and congratula- 

tion that their « over-indulgence of that community has led to most incon- 
venient agitations and pronouncements, protests and positive requests from 
Indian Moslems in the delicate region of international politics. The other 
day, we pointed out how inconvenient their direct prayers for interven- 
tion by the King-Emperer personally, or by the British Government, corpo- 
rately in the Turko-Italian War, must have proved to the responsible authori- 
ties. But that was a question in which owing to Britain’s being absolutely 
a third party, having noconcern with the belligcrents directly, not much harm 
could result from the Indian Moslems’ protests and demands of intervention. 
Matters, however, look entirely different when the Moslem subjects of the 
British Empire come forth to talk intemperate language re Persian affairs, 
in regard to which Great Britain has already taken practical steps and is 
bound by a positive agreement with a mighty foreign Power, Russia—a Power 
good relations between which and Britain have so very important a bearing 
on the international peace of the world. We all sympathize fully with 
Persia, even more perhaps than with Turkey.......... But let us not ignore 
facts.: Persia was not and could not possibly remain free from foreigners. It 
was, therefore, we think, lesser evil out of two, that was achieved “when the 
Russo-British ‘agreement at least eliminated other Foreign Powers’ intrigues 
in Persia. Then, if Russia acts, Britain too must act. ‘So far, there is every 
indication to show that Britain has acted with every circumspection possible 
in southern half of Persia, allotted to her political sphere of influence under 
the agreement with Russia. Britain has no doubt landed troops, but has 
shown no land-grabbing desires, nor any wanton interference, whether by 
secret or open help, to the ez-Shah or by thwarting genuine attempts at 
reconstruction of govérnment like those of Mr. Shuster. All aggressions of an 
unsavoury nature have ccme from Russia. But Russia is distinctly held in 
check by Britain. These being the facts how almost monstrous it is that any 
Moslems should publicly by holding meetings in India fulminate against 
Persia........... What does that mean? One might say this almost borders 
upon positive sedition. May we ask whether these Persians are British 
subjects or claim still to be Persians and mere sojourners in India. If the 
former, they ought to have been more temperate and sober. If the latter, 
their action is a breach of the privileges of hospitality. We hope these and 
other Moslem gentlemen will see the wisdom of keeping at present alcof from 
foreign politics. Demands for special patronage in India are a field paying 


enough.” 


18. An anonymous correspondent of the A Luz after detailing the 

benefits the Goans enjoy under British Rule and 

Alleged ill treatment of the obligation under which they lie to subscribe 

the people of Goa by the Jiberally towards the Royal Visit Fund, remarks :— 

Portuguese Government. — my, Portuguese Government is our legitimate 
A Luz (59), 2oth Nov., 

ianicast asinine. father, but it has forced us to emigrate by raising 

the prices of commodities in Goa. This is the 

treatment accorded by the Portuguese tothe poor people of Goa. What 

reason is there then why we should feel any affection towards the Portuguese 

Government? 


“ 14. This is an age of Political turmcil all over the world. The founda- 

, tions of constitutional government are being laid in 

nan pet of Irish some of the Asiatic countries somewhat clumsily 
err : owing to inexperience, but the constructive work in 
aears 08), 21m oo the est ve proceeding smoothly and silently. 
England - laid the foundation of its constitutional form of yovernment by be- 
jieading Charles I and dethroning James II. Constitutional government in 
England has almost reached its perfection during the last two centuries 


1b: Colonies have received - constitutional govern- 
aa sane. » Only. ‘Seotland, Ireland and ere 


20ut —— innind ent» constitutional — “governments, Ireland 


independent in the way of its: Home Rule. “Not 
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he: © nservative ‘opinion in England been opposed to its 
ant out the Protestants of Ulster. once threatened an armed resistance 
d invited tenders for the supply of fire-arms to equip their Volunteer Force 


to. resist: the Irish Parliament. It should be noted that the leader of the 


Ulster Protestants was'not prosecuted by the English ministers. This fact 
goes. to prove the liberality of British ministers and the latitude of speech 


they allow to their opponents. Such threats were repeated twice, but the 


British ministers were not daunted by them. ‘The late Mr. Gladstone failed 
in his Home Rule campaign, but his valient lieutenants have continued 
the struggle and now that the power of the House of Lords has been effectively 
restricted there is every hope that the question of Home Rule will be mooted 
at the next sessions of Parliament. On His Majesty the King-EKmperor’s 
return to England after beholding the ceremony of the proclamation of the 
glory of the autocratic Government in India, the Home Rule campaign 
will commence and the world will have an opportunity of seeing what a fight 


the English Tories make before giving up even an iota of the power possessed 
by them. 


15. We have received a representation signed by about five hundred 

| ‘Hindu inhabitants of Cawnpore praying the Lieut.- 

Appeal to the authori- Governor of the United Provinces to preserve a 

ties to desist from demoli- temple that the local Municipality have thought of 

agora temple at demolishing in the interests of sanitation. The 

Shei  Venkateshwar “eSstruction of the temple will hurt the feelings of the 

Samdachdr (84), 17th Nov. Hindu community and we shall, therefore, ask the 

United Provinces Government to take a leaf out of 

the book of the Bombay Government who have allowed all the Hindu temples 

to stand on the new Improvement Trust roads. [The paper, elsewhere 
publishes the representation. | 


16. Should an Indian make bold to doubt the intentions of Government 
in any of their undertakings he runs the risk of being 
: eur held responsible for spreading disaffection, but an 
_ the Karachi Chamber ‘ci Rela is mise ioe to “a above such suspicion 
ommerce re the rise 
in prices. and he may, when his own interests are concerned, 
Kesari (108), 21st Nov. fearlessly criticise the actions of Government and 
accuse them even of making a show of doing one 
thing while actually doing quite another. Mr. Webb administered a very 
bitter pill to Government in answering the questions formulated by Mr. Datta, 
the officer appointed to inquire into the general rise in prices, at his 
conference with tho Karachi Chamber of Commerce. The whole trend of 
Mr. Webb’s arguments went to show that the Commission of inquiry has 
been appointed with the set purpose of controverting the opinions of 
Mr, Atkinson who two years ago ruthlessly criticised the currency policy of 
Government. We are of spinion that the rise in the prices due to our artificial 
silver currency will not be effectively checked unless gold is coined on a large 
scale in our mints. 


Mr. Dutt’s Conference 


“47,'° The Indian Legislative Goausile framed as per new Regulations 

ioe are yet in their infancy, and we can understand 
Comments on His that there would continue to be misapprehension 
Excellency the Governor's and misunderstanding; especially among the griffins, 


. iy een Fogel tal about the rules of procedure till at least the Councils 


Bombay Legislative Coun- have emerged from their state of infancy. As such, 
ef: one of the duties of the Governors in Councils 


Rast Goftdr (23), 26th would, for some time to come, embrace the somewhat 
Noy., Eng. cols.; Briton thankless task of setting blundering Councillors 
(1a), 26th Nov. . right, and to teach them lessons in the A.B. C., of 
P the rules and modes of conducting business. His 
Exeellenoy Sit George Clarke was likewise constrained to open the pro- 
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ceedings of the Council, last week, with a prologue of admonition—a task’ 


to which he applied himself with his usual tact-and courtesy which blunted’ 
the edge of resentment his outspoken utterances would otherwise have created. 
The patience of the Council and of the departments concerned seems to have 
approached the end of its tether by the vaulting ambition of some: of the 
Councillors ‘to beat all records in the interpellation ‘line’......... One 
questioner, however, outdid every one elsé in the Council in his zeal to tap 
Government.for information when he asked a question which a wag may well 
interpret to be an enquiry about the number of pegs a well-to-do man within 
the Presidency consumed per diem on an average and as to whether there 
were people whom their religion forbade the use of liquor who notwithstanding 
took occasional stealthy sips from the forbidden cup. How on earth can any 
son of Adam gather such information for the Government? We hope that 
this will be the last—though it is by no means the first—occasion when the 
Governor in Council has been constrained to preach a homily to the members 
urging upon them the exercise of moderation and restraint in the framing of 
interpellations. ‘There would be quite a hue and cry raised if it was attempted 
to place an arbitrary check on the aggregate number of questions that may be 
admitted at each session of the Council. If this undesirable contingency is 
to be avoided, Councillors would do well to use discretion by confining them- 
selves to useful and rational questions in the future.” [An anonymous 
correspondent in the Briton remarks :—*“I have not always found it possible 
to sympathise with the wails and woes of Sir George Clarke; but with his 
protest, made at the last meeting of his Council, against abusing the right of 
interpellation my agreement is emphatic and entire. ’’] 


18. The suggestions, made by His Excellency Sir George Clarke re 
the number and nature of questions to be asked at 
meetings of the Legislative Council, deserve 
careful attention. It is no doubt true that the 
number of questions asked by the Honourable members is sometimes very 
large. It cannot but be so, as it isthe only way of bringing before Govern- 
ment the complaints and difficulties of the people and securing a prompt 
redress. If meetings of the Council be heid oftener, the questions to be asked 
will not accumulate as is the case at present. There is also another way of 
reducing this number of interpellations and that is to grant a constitution to 
the Collector’s Durbars. Many of the local complaints will then be disposed 
of at the Durbars. ‘The Collectors’ Durbars are not held in every district and 
in those where they are held their working, etc., depend upon the individual 
inclinations of the Collector. Rarely can a district be found where the Durbar 
is held more than once every year, and the invitations to these Durbars are not 
made on a popular basis. Under these circumstances, all complaints are 
brought before the Legislative Council through Honourable members. If 
people be given proper scope to represent their grievances at the local Durbars, 
the number of questions asked at the Council would naturally be reduced. 


Dnydn Prakash (88), 
28rd Nov. 


19. We are sure due attention will be paid by all those concerned to 

the speech with which His Excellency opened the 

Bombay Samachar (63), last Council meeting. The issues therein raised by 
24th Nov.; Jdm-e-Jam- Wis Excellency as regards the right of interpellation 
shed (27), 24th Richie as well as the conduct of Council proceedings are 
) aay, gen a Ae worth considering not only for public good but for 
Newall (24), 28rd Nov. the maintenance of the prestige of the Council as 
: well. Considering all the circumstances _ this 

much will be conceded that His Excellency’s exhortation was not inopportune. 
Every one would counsel moderation in the matter of interpellations, but at 
the same time we have to see that the present is the first experience of its 
kind and rather exceptiona: ; nay, many of the questions being of practical 
usefulness any fretting merely as to their number will not be just. ‘I'he fact 
that Government have deemed it necessary to reply to 79 questions of the 
Honourable member sufficiently proves the labour and perseverance expended 
in their preparation, and that no motive can be attributed to the member. 
One of the causes that go to swell the number of interpellations is the long 
intervals at which Council meetings are held, and so if the Council holds its 
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zon is: each time, adjourned.to a fixed date the number of 
be. #0, large and all. will be received by Governmeni in time. 
m-e-Jameh rests the formation of political clubs on the lines of 
-selabs in: ‘England ‘where public, questions might be discussed, and 
. question “the € propriety of limiting the asking of questions to only when a 
Council Taeoitbe is held. It is of opinion that interpellations should be invited 
: every month so that:the Council meeting may not be in any way encu:nbered on 
this.account.. The Pdrst (Evening Daily ) sees no ground to apprehend that the 
right of interpellation will be abused in every case and remarks that inasmuch 
th as so many of the questions were replied to there is sufficient reason to 
believe that they were not useless or, calculated to fritter away time. The 
ah Deshi Mitra makes somewhat similar observations. | 


*20. “His Excellency the Governor in opening the proceedings of the 
local Legislative Council on ‘l'uesday last complained 

Gujardti (23), 26th that one Councillor who, we presume, must be a new 
Nov., Eng. cols. member, put no less than 115 questions, and gave 
notice of no less than nine resolutions. The com- 

plaint was perhaps just in some respects. But His Excellency forgets that it 
is now four months since the Council met in July last, and although 115 
H) questions are too many for a single member, the total number of questions put 
a | by all the Councillors are not likely to exceed those put in the House of 
aul | Commons in the course of a corresponding period. But we do not think His 
Excellency need have made such a big grievance out of it, and made a speech 
i, | on the subject, especially in view of the Honourable member's request to Govern- 
Mh ment to answer his interpellations according to their convenience and in such 
is manner as they deemed best. ‘The Councillor in question, if he had been 
ae : privately exhorted or spoken to, would have respectfully listened to His 
Excellency’s well-meant and sound advice. As a matter of fact, he withdrew 
all the resolutions that he had proposed. New Councillors are, likely to 
iT commit mistakes through ignorance or excess of fresh enthusiasm or lack of 
ae experience. -But we do not think so much fuss should have been made 
: in public over one solitary instance. There is much force in His 
Excellency’s suggestion that Councillors should send their interpellations as 
early as possible. It is not always possible to do so a month before the 
meeting is held, when tke interpellations relate to later events or when an 
Honourable member becomes aware of the importance of any matter at a late 
| stage. Besides it should be borne in mind that just as the salaried officials 
te~ are busy, so are the members of Council who undertake responsible public 
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duties at great personal inconvenience and even at personal sacrifice.......... 
His Excellency’s homily, however, reads just as if the Councillors had, unlike 
the officials, the amplest leisure at their disposal, and must always subordinate 
their convenience to that of the officials whose business it is to supply inform- 
ation. Having regard to the long intervals at which the Council meets and 
to the extent and importance of the varied interests of the people of such a 
large provinced like the Bombay Presidency, we do not approve of the tone of 
impatience that is at times perceptible in the attitude of the authorities 
towards Councillors who are a little too inquisitive or indulge in long speeches. 
The limit of 15 minutes is absurdly low on certain occasions, and no Councillor, 
though he may have mastered his subject and may be a sufficiently fluent 
| speaker, can always do full justice to the subject in hand within that limit. 
yt European Councillors are themselves not good speakers, and most of them, as 
i temporary residents, feel no genuine or permanent interest in many of the 
questions that come up before the Council. ‘Thatis amply borne out by the 
proceedings of the Legislative CounciJs in different provinces. The case is 
otherwise with Indians. Besides some allowance must be made for the fact 
that they have to address the Council through the medium of a foreign tongue. 
a. His Excellency’s exhortation was well-meant. But we do not think 
my so much noise should have been made over a stray instance of inexperience.” 
- {The paper in its vernacular columns adds :—We think the dignity of Govern- 
: meit is not affected in the least by the number of Council interpellations, but 
by their replies and the details given therein. No one will support any waste 
of public funds or any unnecessary addition ‘to the work of the officials ; but 
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why should the latter complain if a number of, questions are put to them. 
a@ view to getting the required information? Im ‘the absence of s regu 
training under an experienced leader, if a member had committed the I eke 
of asking information on subjects of minor importance or details which could 
be had from published reports, there*is’no reason to believe that any advice in 
private on the subject. would-not have been heeded. We do not think this 
system of giving: advice in public would add to the dignity of the Council.] 


*21, “Two weeks ago we complained about the very meagre and un- 

ee satisfactory information laid before the public b 
a Government in tiresome and stereotyped piraaadleg? 
from week to week in the weekly season reports, and 
appealed to the authorities to take the public into their confidence regarding 
the state of things produced in this presidency by the failure of the monsoon 
and the measures of relief adopted by them. There are obvious reasons for 
official reticence on the subject at this time. Buta policy of silence is not 
calculated to inspire the mind of the public with confidence. We are, 
therefore, glad to know from His Excellency Sir George Clarke that Govern- 
ment are ‘prepared to supply from time to time information to Hoovourable 
members and the public indicating the progress of events. Government have 
already issued a Press Note regarding the provision that has been made by 
them for the maintenance and preservation of cattle. A brief review of the 
conditions in each of the districts of the presidency has also beeh published 
for general information. It is more optimistic than is warranted by the circum- 
stances of the case.” [The paper in its vernacular columns writes :— 
His Excellency has given secondary importance to famine conditions, but in 
view of private information received from North Gujarat and Kathiawar this 
is not justifiable. It is true it is impossible for Government to cope with the 
distress single-handed and consequently help from private persons is needed 
to ensure relief, but we regret to say the authorities have failed to put such 
information before the public every week as would induce private help. 
(The paper then differentiates between His Excellency’s observations and 
those of Mr. Hill at Rajkot regarding the situation in Kathiawar and sees no 


reason for surprise that Mr. Hill’s opinion should carry —— with the 
public.) | 


Nov., Eng. cols. 


*22. “The last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council was 
ladies Socia? Bafor- uneventful except for the discussion on the Bill for 
sie 15). Sth Mow. the Registration of Medical Practitioners. Much of 
: the criticism directed against the Bill was based on 

a misconception as to its scope. If the measure was calculated to have the 
effect of penalising the indigenous systems of medicine and their practition- 
ers, these criticisms would have been unanswerable with the present totally 
inadequate supply of Medical men educated in the modern system. But it 
was authoritatively stated, both from the Government side as well as by 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta from the opposition side, that such is not the case. 
Sir Pherozeshah opposed the Bill on the ground that it placed the Medical 
profession entirely under the control of Government. He will be the last man 
to deny that some amount of Government stiffening is indispensable. There 
way be room for readjustment as to the respective numbers to be nominated 
by Government and by private practitioners to the managing body. We do 
not understand Sir Pherozeshah’s remarks as being directed against the 
principle of the Bill. We ourselves think that the best results are to be 
attained by keeping down the number of direct Government nominees in such 
bodies toa minimum and thus making them depend on their intellectual 
and moral influence to carry weight with their non-official fellows. ‘ihe 
official as a leaven is useful, but as the whole Joaf he is neither tasty nor 
nutritious nor, indeed, digestible. His Excellency the Governor began the 
meeting with a little homily to the members not to abuse the right of 
interpellation and of moviug resolutions, and no one who runs his eye through 
the agenda can say that it-was altogether unwarranted. ‘The curiosity which 
impels a member of Council to read the Blue-books and resolutions which 
are now freely supplied to him is by no means common, and is to be 
commended. Some members would seem to think that the members of 
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2 time to'time in the contents of the 
issue. But the idea is not welcome to the 
i members ‘wiio’ conceive it' t 4 sir duty to make Blue-books and not to 
them? A “hund: ed’ qu sstions ate nevertheless a large order in all 
nee’ ise aha “when ‘nine orten feibtitione are superadded—we cannot 
somplain that His Excellency thought it time to protest.. But it is not the 
right of ‘interpellation only, but also the discretion vested in Government 
rd to answering questions, that is capable of being wrongly used. 

And ‘ate bound to say that the refusal of Government to publish the 
opinions which they hare collected on the proposal to give increased legal 


with. rege 


an instance in thee. We have tried our best to imagine a good case 
for the short and summary refusal to publish the opinions, but without 
success. The comments of our contemporaries which we printed in the last 
two issues show that the general opinion is that the Government of Bombay 
have been completely misled by those whose opinions have led them to the 
conclusion -stated in Dr. Mann’s letter and in Mr. Parekh’s question. We 
have spoken to several men who cannot be left out of any category of leading 
men, however strictly or loosely framed, of Bombay, and they are unanimous 
in deploring that the confidence of Government should have been so grossly 
abused by any of their countrymen in this matter. The subject concerns 
public morals. It is not a matter affecting the defences of the State or its 
ie relations with foreign powers. There is no question of unearthing a political 
an | conspiracy here. There is a growing feeling—and there is considerable 

i uneasiness among some of the best men among us on that account—that a 
clique of irresponsible men has succeeded in imposing upon Government by 
its pretensions to leadership. Government will do well to beware of men 
who are afraid to have their opinions see the light of day. Government’s 
Note _ reply to Mr. Parekh’is likely to whet curiosity, and we do not despair of public 
i judgment yet overtaking the gecret maligners of the morals of the men and 
i women who have the misfortune to be their countrymen or coreligionists. ” 


*23. “ The other day, in the Legislative Council, His Excellency com- 
lained of the large number of questions asked b 
Menrette th, 5 Om Mev. Sear aah ran The non-official member, with 
very slender sources of information, takes the trouble to ask questions 

which he deems are. calculated to further public good; and from whom 

i can he expect an adequate reply but from the Government who have the key 
to all arcana of facts and information? But often does it happen that 
Government give amazingly vague replies or refuse point-blank to reply! 

a When the non-official member meets this sort of treatment, it is quite 
At ) possible that he might try to elicit the information or statement refused 
‘ae to him at one time by means of collateral questions in different forms asked 
A on other occasions. If the official members feel bored at the questions, the 
non-officials must feel equally if not wore bored at the beautifully vague or 
negative replies given to them. Just to notice an instance. At the Council 
sessions the other day the Honourable Mr. Karandikar asked :—‘ (a) The late 
Honourable Mr. M. G. Ranade in 1893, as member of this Council, inter- 
pellated Government by the following question : -—" What progress has been 
made in the way of giving effect to the policy of Government to encourage 
the purchase of local manufactures' and what economy is effected since 
1884?” (4) Will Government be pleased to lay similar information on the 
table for a period not covered by the answer to the Honourable members’ 
question, so far as Bombay is concerned?’ ‘To this question of Honourable 
Mr. Karandikar, the Government reply was as follows :—‘ The collection of 
the information supplied for 10 years to the Council in 1894 entailed 
a great amount of correspondence and trouble and took six months to 
complete. Government are pot prepared now to undertake the collection 
of similar information for the subsequent 18 years. The policy of er- 
couraging. the. purchase of articles made in. India, in preference to im- 
ei, ported articles, is being kept steadily in view.’ Now Mr. Karandikar’s 
mk interpellation referred to an important matter, viz., the question of State aid 
a bo the indigenous industries of the country, and he was thoroughly justified in 
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and time. And they assured Mr. Karandikar that the policy of encouraging: 
the purchase of India-made goods was being kept steadily in view. But) 
where are the means to show how far the policy is being followed in actual: 
practice? During these years how much of indigenous goods have Government 
purchased and how. much economy has been secured ?. Where is the test or 
standard to measure the sincerity of Goveratment’s assurance? Mr. Karandi- 
kar asked for figures—the standard to measure—and these very figures 
Government refuse to supply! Government expect their critics to base their 
statements on facts and figures, but refuse to supply information when asked 
for. What facts and figures are they going to present to the people in proof 
of having kept in view the policy all these years? How are they going to 
convince the public of their zeal for ‘honest swadeshi’ and of having 
enforced in application the doctrine they endorse? A mere assurance, 
without any figures, is after all a poor reply to these queries.” 


*24, Situated as the public at present are, their representatives in the 


Council need not be deterred from any course of con- 
duct in the Council, simply because it may be 
looked upon by Government as a needless harass- 
ment of the departments. So also the non-official 
inembers cannot, in our opinion, afford to swerve from a straight course 
simply because the Government members may too readily affect to be scanda- 
lised by the alleged want of good manners or want of agreeable moderation. 
It is not unlikely that mere unpleasantness may be mistaken for harassment ; 
and the official ideas of moderation may often be due to their own love of 
ease, their want of patience, their want of sympathy, or their want of sense of 
duty. But for a non-official member these are mere objective difficulties 
which he need not be deterred by...... .... It is possible that in India, too, so 
long as the non-official members do not get effective control over the adminis- 
tration or a decisive voice in the Council Chamber, they may have, like Parnell, 
often to pursue a pclicy of action in the Council which may be too readily and 
naturally stigmatised,as a policy of obstruction by Government, who are used 
to having things their own way and are impatient of contradiction and delay, 
but which at the same time may be absolutely necessary for furthering the 
true interests of the public........... But there is also another aspect of the 
question, and we hope that from this point of view His Excellency the Gover- 
nor will regard the situation as one calling not for a rebuke but for ameliora- 
tion. Even admitting that the general level of the average member of Council 
with regard to public affairs and political literature is not very high, still the 
evil is only aggravated by the fact that, excepting the official reports, there are 
no other avenues through which non-official students and critics may get 
adequate information about political affairs. The official reports no doubt 
contain statistics and statements relating to the departments. But they are 
hardly satisfactory. To use an epigram, we may say official reports are like 
labyrinths; you can enter them but not come out of them without guidance. 
...... And now the chief point we wish to make in this connection is that outside 
the Council there are no means by which a member may get these doubts 
explained and these queriesanswered. The creation of a library for the members 
of Council at the Bombay Secretariat isa thoughtful measure on the part of Sir 
George Clarke. But this library is only a collection of reports whose defects 
wo have pointed out above. The Zilla Durbar is another welcome institution 
in this connection. And it is possible that if tne unconventional part of these 
Durbars is properly managed both by the Collectors and the Durbaris, a 
number of interpellations may be asked and a number of policies discussed 
which have a merely Zilla interest; and the Legislative Council may be 
spared ‘the invasion of the bagatelle’........... But these Durbars are still left 
to the mere caprice of the Collectors in the districts. There is no such thing 
as certainty about anything relating to the Durbars. A rigid Collector like 
Mr. Bamanji may make the Durbar popular, while a really straightforward 
and popular Collector like "Mr. Bonus may succeed in making the Durbar 
only an object of comment by the few invitations and thé fewer items of 
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éalling for the:information asked for. Government, however, refused to. give: 
the information, on the ground probably that it would reauire ‘much trouble: 
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oted at it; ’ Im fact the ‘rule of the Durbars::is: confusion and 
And we sincerely ‘hope that:Government will: soon apply their 

ject, and if they succeed in impressing upon the mind of the 
6 1 yestity of giving adequate explanations of doubts and 


: wit 8 to the questions raised in the mind: of public critics, 
given to the cause of well-informed criticism and judgment 


eat help nh eta eduithistiation.. Then, again, besides the Durbars, depart- 
mental I officers must always regard themselves as.in duty bound to spread 


vledge of administration by personal conversation whenever it is 


songht by the public”. 


26. “« ‘The story of the man in the club bar who, being invited to have a 
whisky peg, replied, ‘No, thanks : I don’t drink. 

Sind Gazette id Besides, it's too early. Besides, I’ve just had 
ip one, —is distantly recalled by to- day’ s telegraphic 


_ report of the proceedings in the Bombay Legislative Council. There had 


been an attempt on the part of two Sind members of ‘Council, 
Mr. Webb and Mr. Harchandraéi, to move the Council on the press- 
ing subject of the location of the proposed new public offices in Karachi; and, 
to the evident surprise of all concerned, the effort was frustrated by a declara- 
tion which in brief was something as follows: ‘ The resolution is time-barred. 
Besides, the proposer is under a personal disqualification. Besides, the subject 
is of no interest.’ Since so palpably laborious a searching of the official 
mind had been going on, the surprise is that a more substantial sbow of 
justification for repelling non-official forwardness was not forthcoming. Un- 
doubtedly, as the Governor said, the rules of procedure must be enforced ; 
but when the enforcement goes against a member who, being required to give 
the Government twenty days’ time in which to prepare themselves for his 
proposal, gives the Government only nineteen days and twenty-three hours’ 
notice thereof, the feeling may well be that in such a case the spirit of the rules 
would be more hcnoured in the breach than in the observance. Undoubtedly, 


too, Mr. Webb, at the time of giving the notice of motion, had not yet taken 


the oath of allegiance; but since the preliminary announcement of an inten- 
tion is a wholly different act in quality and substance from the final execution 
of the intention, and since Mr. Webb was duly sworn in before the time came 
for him to move the resolution in question, we are again left to feel that some 


‘Secretariat trifler has been frolicking with idle technicalities. As for the 


ruling that the question was ‘not of general public interest’, and could not, 
therefore, be taken up in Council, itis hard to understand how a question 
which was admittedly of general publ: c interest a year ago and was actually 
taken up in Council then, should now, when, meanwhile, it has advanced in 
importance and in complexity and has stirred public feeling to various strong 
manifestations, become suddenly a matter of no account. Nor is it easier to 
understand why a local question of such moment that all the combined official 
and non-official authorities of the Province of Sind are not competent to 
dispose of it but must submit it to the Bombay Government for determination, 
is nevertheless too petty for the great minds of the Bombay Legislative 
Council to engage. The whole incident is unfortunate. If the affairs of Sind 
are not to be allowed to have interest for the Bombay Legislative Council, it 
will not be long before the affairs of the Bombay Legislative Council cease to 
have interest for Sind.” 


26. ‘We can all joir most cheerfully and heartily in the wishes, hopes 
and expectations of His Excellency the Governor 
Comments on the pro- given expression to at the last meeting of the Bom- 


ceedings of the last_meet- bay Legislative Council that the Royal visit will be 


ing of the Bombay Legis- ; ee 3 he 
Yative Coundil. an occasion of most sincere and widespread rejoic- 


9.; ings amongst the people. ‘The only pity is that little 
uot du Prakash a beycnd Bombay will the Presidency have any 
contact with Their Majesties and in Bombay itself 

the programme and arrangements made are far from being-of the type which 
give the most of what is possible to the people at large by way of having the 
ratification of seeing the august Royal personages even passingly and enjoy- 
Ing and pattieipating | in the pablic célebrations and rejoicings planned for the 


“Ay. 


occasion. However, that is a different story, requiring separate and indepen- 
dent notice.. The assurances. of His Excellency that Government are fully 
alive to the acuteness of the situation in the famine-stricken parts 


of the Presidency and that whilst they were planning and practising 
measures of relief, they would welcome private co-operation, were cheer- 
ing enough. But the main burden of the introductory speech of His 
Excellency -was a vigorous protest against the asking of too many and 
too ill-digested questions by Honourable gentlemen. We have no quarrel 
with the principles laid down by His Excellency, and doubtless no mem- 
ber, whether in his zeal or ignorance, is’ entitled either to be a bore 
to his colleagues or to show disregard for public time, or force unnecessary 
work on Government officials, who have to do lots of work even in regard 
to interpellations that have to be disallowed. It appears to us, however, 
that it is only a few, and those again new members, who can and do commit 
the sin of  over-interpellation and improper’ interpellation and _ that 
they would not be found to be incurable by private admonitions. Public 
pillory cf the type which was involved in the process of merciless dissection 
to which His Excellency subjected some select interpellations cannot be very 
consoling, nor quite consistent with that spirit of forgiving indulgence with 
which the Morley-Minto reforms are intended to be worked. If over-interpella- 
tions and crude interpellations are inconsonant with the dignity of the Council, 
we should think that ratings of members like school-boys by the President, 
and that too in public can hardly be considered to be an edifying or exhila- 
rating spectacle. ‘Turning to the Medical Practitioners’ Registration Bill, we 
see that whilst it was most vigorously defended by His Excellency, it was 
with equal vigour opposed by most of the truly popularly elected members of 
the Council. The weightiest objection was, we should think, the one 
mentioned by the Honourabie Mr. Karandikar that the times do not seem to be 
ripe for a measure of the kind. Nor are the bulk of the people quite in favour, 
it would seein, judging from the pronouncements of the public press and 
gentlemen of light and leading at public meetings.......... But more in regard 
to details than in regard to the principle was directed the powerful criticism of 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. His Excellency, rarely very kindly of late to the 
redoubtable uncrowned people’s Tribune of Bombay, likened his criticisms to 
the objections of the soldier who said he did not object to any individual 
member of the Court Martial appointed to try him, as such, but objected to 
the whole affair. On turning to Sir Pherozeshah’s reported speech, however, 
we find that his most trenchant criticism was directed to the individuals— 
the details of the Bill, rather than to the principle.......... We are afraid 
that in spite of popular opposition the Bill is likely to be carried 
through, judging from the majority of 31 votes to 11 by which it was 
carried in the Council. We hape, however, that in its final form the Bill 
will emerge purged of several of its unsatisfactory features........... May we 
suggest that the Bill be in the first place made applicable to Bombay City 
and Island only and that some assurance be given by Government that if 
any organized institution is established to give qualification certificates after 
approve’ tests to truly learned Hakims and Vaidyas, Government would 
show consideration and extend some kind of recognition to them ? ” 


27. “The: Boinbay Government was moved to make it a criminal offence 

to keep as a concubine any girl under sixteen years 

Comments on the Bom- of age........ The Government, however, on the 
bay Government's reply to advice of some counsellors whose names it refuses 
the Honourable Mr. G. K. to divulge, has come to the conclusion that the keep- 
Parekh 's meee rt ing of concubines of such tender years is a custom so 
a lear (31), 26th Nov well established among certain castes in India that 
Eng. cols. ; Dnydn Pra. it would notbe advisable to disturb it....... We may 
kdsh (38), «3rd Nov. suppose that there are castes whose social ethics 
| are not outraged by the custom referred to. But 
‘atthe same time, no caste at all can for a moment pretend that concubinage 
is a ‘sacrament’.........  Itis all very well to respect caste customs, but there 
are some which are not worthy of respect and this isoue of them. We cannot 
‘believe that any man would raise a serious objection to ia: measure proposed 
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uld' there vy come: within the sung grasp of the 
‘ites :——-Government refuses to publish the 
t0-make” -conoubinage illegal for young girls 
ré ‘with recog niged customs. We wish Government had 
a the opinions, ‘as it would have enabled the public to form an 


ae irae 2 abou the people. Government should have also supplied the figures 


beat the purchase of indigenous goods asked for by the Honourable Mr. 
Karandikar. The preparation would indeed have involved an amount of 


trouble, but would have enabled the people to form an idea as to how far the 


orders re the purchase of indigenous goods are being given effect to.] 


28. “The Bombay Government has refused to publish the opinions 

a given to it by Indian leaders to the effect that to 
Fao pasa make concubinage illegal for young girls under 
(27), 25th Nov. sixteen in all cases would interfere with a number of 
| recognised customs and might lead to resentment and 
opposition from perfectly respectable classes. ‘The classes may bo respectable, 
but what about the customs, and in what estimation are the customs held by 
those classes? Moreover, what precisely are the customs referred to? Will 
the Government at least publish this information, so that one may know 
whether concubinage may be declared illegal in any cases at all? Why should 
not the opinions be published? Is the Government afraid that its advisers 
will be pilloried in the press by angry critics, and is it anxious not to ‘throw 
them to the wolves’?” [Tne Jdadm-e-Jamshed writes :—While replying to the 
Honourable Mr. Parekh’s question in Council requesting Government to 
publish the opinions received by them on the subject of the protection of 
minor girls, had the authorities properly considered the public feeling in the 
matter, we do not think they would have declined to give publicity to them 
and invite criticism thereon. We trust that Government will respect the 
consensus of opinion in ths press and among the public and be pleased to view 


the matter sympathetically.| 


_— In regard to Dr. Mann’s letter about the protection of minor girls, 

the Government replied that they did not intend to 

Replies to interpella- publish the opinions on which they had formed the 
tions at the last meeting gtrange conclusion that to make concubinage illegal 
of the “essed Legislative in aj] cases weuld collide with existing customs and 
ce Prakdsh (40), Cause resentinent among perfectly respectable classes. 
94th Nov., Eng. cols. I'he astonishing thing is that Government own that 
the conclusion is theirs. ‘l’o us the view appears to 

be a most unmerited slur upon our society and we hope that the Social 
Reform Association and the public of Bombay will not fail to disabuse 
Government's mind in that regard. Adequate legislation giving due pro- 
tection to minor girls against life-long ruin may take time to come, but let 
there be no doubt left in the responsible official quarters as to the real trend 
of public opinion on this question. We, for one, consider that the time has 
come when the age of protection should ‘be extended at least from 12 to 14. 
Another important question related to the most unenviable status of the 
30-called Gujarat Sirdars, who it would seem can be made and unmade 
at the will of Government and without the ass slonment of any reasons. 
Even J. P.’s are not removed without adequate cause. better to remain a 
commoner, must be the feeling of several of the Gujarat Sirdars, than run the 
risk of being degraded by a Government flat issued probably on the report 
of a Collector or a Settlement Officer, or one of his subordinates. ......... 
The Honourable Mr. Chimanlal Setalwad continues unabated his interest in 
educational institutions, and did a service to point out how badly the Grant 
Medical ‘College quarters had been built and how most unsatisfactorily were 
the Elphinstone College Students’ quarters located. The former grievance 
has been removed partly by allotting fewer students to rooms than previously 
intended. But that means reduction of accommodation. We hope Mr. 
Setalwad will next time ask whether Government intend to extend: the said 
G. M. C. Students’ quarters. Poor Elphinstone College resident students | 
Their doom to remain where they are is now a ‘settled’ fact and no 
grumbling would be of any avail. In reply to a question from the Honourable 


, 


/ 


Mr. Karandikar the information was given that in the Bombay Presidency 
only 39 marriages had been celebrated under the Special Marriage Act of 1872 
since’ 1889. What a small proportion of the entire: Indian population is:'this, 
and we for one think that from amongst the comparatively large: number tha 
talk in favour of the Honourable Mr. Basu’s Bill but few-would come forth: to 
take advantage of the Act even if it be amended on the lines suggested.” -:. 


80. “The recent revised rules regatding the recruitment of. Assistants in 
. the Secretariat which have been published in the 
Alleged invidious dis- official Gazette of the Government of India seek to 
tinction between Indians make an invidious distinction between Kuropean 
aa eb in the and Indian candidates for those subordinate posts. 
Praja Bandhu (32), It is laid down, among other things, in the rules that 
19th Nov., Eng. cols. in the case of Kuropeans the candidates must ordi- 
narily have passed the Oxford or Cambridge Senior 
Local or the High School Examination or the Matriculation Examination 
of a University, or such other examinations, not inferior to these, as 
may from time to time be notified by the Governor-General in Council, 
whereas in the case of Indians the candidate must ordinarily have 
a University degree. It is, indeed, difficult to understand the raison d’étre 
of such a distinction, which is nothing if not invidious, between the quailifica- 
tions necessary in the candidates belonging to two different nationalities 
though reduired to do the same kind of work. The mere fact of a 
candidate owning a Kuropean parentage does not of necessity endow him with 
superior intelligence or extraordinary ability that can reasonably be deemed 
a sufficient justification for according him what is practically a preferential 
treatment as against his coloured competitor. Under the circumstances we | 
hold that the distinction noted above should be removed altogether and 
all the candidates put on the same level, and the authorities concerned can- 
not in our opinion do so too soon.” 


31. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Al-Hag:—‘‘ Whenever 
a vacancy occurs in the higher grades of the Postal 
Complaint about exces; Department in Sind, the authorities take a long 
sive delay in filling up time in filling it, with the result that those serving - 
aes _ P eae in the lower grades sustain no inconsiderable loss by 
nea Hag ( 17) rch Noy, Such an unnecessary delay. Those who are em- 
Eng. cols. ’ ployed in the lower grades of the Postal Department 
do not get handsome salaries, so that they can go 
without promotion for such along time. The following example will show 
how a particular person who happens to be the favourite of an officer is 
-patronised by him to the detriment of others who may be much more deserv- 
ing. Itis about a year since a post of Rs. 40 per mensem fell vacant in the 
office of the Superintendent, I. R. B. K. Division, and it has not yet been 
conferred on any one of those who are employed on the grade of Rs. 30; but 
a comparatively junior man has been appointed to act in the post. Such 
favouritism cannct but embitter the feelings of the men who have served 
diligently and faithfully in the department fora long time. I would invite 
the attention of the Post Master General to this matter with a request that he 
will confer the post on the man who may be considered eligible for it.” 


82, Mr. A. R. Koreish of Karachi writes to the Sind Gazette: —‘ I 
remember that some years ago the Muhammadans 

Complaint about the had the privilege of each and every little holiday ; 
paucity of the Muham- byt I now find that the Muhammadan holidays are 
ena Government  holl- ison yearly, so much go that there are left only 
ail three holidays for the Muhammadans during the 
wre waa alTice whole year ; while other communities for instance, 
ae | the Christians get at least 15 days, while the Hindus 
cet 10 days in the year and the latter, not having been satisficd wita those 
10 days, have now got the number increased by 2. Christians get at least 10— 
days during the X’mas holidays and 4 days “ the Easter, and the Hindus 
get 12 days ata time during the Durga Pooja holidays in the Punjab, while the 
Muhammadans do not get more than a single day on any of the big festivals like 
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ieee chdaye is thie: vbiruhidy ot our hg Muhammad ; 


therefore, request’ the leading Muhamniadans of Sind in ‘general to take up 
the matter with earnestness and move our benign Government to consider . 
their heartfelt grievances.” — 


88. Babéji Ramji Tambe sanilen to the Kesari:—I am a khdteddr of the 
_. Rahatni village situated in the Haveli Taluka of the 
Alleged harshness in Poona District. Rahatni was a Saranjami Indm 


the recovery of the arrears village and its revenues were collected by the 


ve pe vc ua mn Revenue officials since-the year 1894. In the year 


Kesari (108), 21st Nov. 1905 the village was made Ahdlsa and the revenue 
arrears prior to that year. were understood to have 
been remitted, for up to the current year no demand for them was made. ‘To 
the surprise of the agriculturists of the village, however, the Mamlatdar has, on 
the 5th instant, issued orders to all the occupants to pay off their arrears from 
1895 to 1910 by the 25th of November on penalty of their lands being declared 
khdlsa on non-compliance. Famine conditions prevail this year in this part 
of. the country and the landholders will find it difficult to pay off their dues 
even for the current. year. It will, therefore, be nothing short of cruelty to 
exact the arrears of the past so many years all at once. The officials seem 
to ignore the present conditions. The inhabitants of Rahatni had appealed 
to His Excellency the Governor against the orders of the Mamlatdar, but the 
reply states that the papers have been forwarded to the officials concerned 
for inquiry. We have no hopes of securing justice at the hands of the officials 
who are capable of issuing arbitrary orders iike the above and would, therefore, 
pray to His Excellency the Governor to enquire into our case himself and 
order the stay of the Mamlatdar’s orders. 


34. The Bombay Samdchdr endorses the views given expression to by 
Mr. Flill while presiding at a public meeting recently 
Suggestions about held at Rajkotfor the purpose of taking precautionary 
ape yy wea famine relief. easures with a view to averting the severity of 
ombay Samachar (63), . ro 
93rd Nov. famine in Kathiawar and, in so doing, makes long 
excerpts from his speech. It then remarks :—We 
share the hopes entertained by Mr. Hill that, because the area affected is limited, 
precautionary measures of affording timely relief will not be neglected. ‘I'he 
relief works opened in the Panch Mahdls and elsewhere are being taken 
advantage of and the weekly increase in the numbers repairing to these 
emphasises the necessity of opening relief works on a large scale wherever 
needed, and of establishing famine camps as well as of affording means of 
sustepance to the largest possible number of villagers in near proximity to 
their respective villages. We trust Government will take the people into their 
confidence and encourage private contributions to the relief fund. {In con- 
clusion the paper further trusts that means will be devised to afford help 
privately to the small talukdars and landholders who would not, under any 
circumstances, seek relief openly.| 


35. When the Boncarable Mr. Cole shot a native in East Africa the 
court of justice of that province went through the 

Comqnente on te Mar- farce of administering justice and acquitted the 
Biibaey'" ns me be accused. The London Times thereupon declared that 
Sessions. the jury system in East Africa had proved a failure so 
Kesari (108), let Noy. far as cases:between whites and blacks were concerned 

a and recommended its suspension ‘there on the 
gre and ofidustice being perverted by its .The.7imes in this case could not help 
a mitting that the jury system was a failure in East Africa. We may, however, 


to Sino out that long before the Cole trial the jury system had 


shown its weakness in. the United Kingdom also as is made clear by abet 
Lord Morley hasstated i in hig life of eladetone in connection with the Parnell 
vs. Times Case. Lord Morley’s statement goes to prove that the jury system is 
almost.a failure i Hingland. Why should it not, therefore, be abolished there ? 
If a forcign Govermment is established in England i in some distant time, it might 
issue a mandate from ‘ London-Castle’ abolishing the jury system on the ground 
of its not having proved beneficial and it might even quote Lord Morley in 
support of itsaction. The system of tr.al by jury was planted some thirty 
years ago in India, but owing to its not having been propsrly tended, it has had 
a stunted growth. At the recent Bombay Criminal Sessions, Fredrick W. B. 

Marshall, a Gunner in the Royal Horse Artillery, was tried before the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Macleod anda European jury, of course, for shooting 
dead Balaya, a cattle grazer at the village of Asmanpath and for causing 
grievous hurt to Lachmaya, son of Balaya. ‘The jury, without retiring, 
pronounced the accused not guilty and the Judge accepted the verdict of the 
jury! Even taking the statement of the accused as it stands to be true 
we fail to see why he was carrying a six-chambered revolver while on «a stroll 
in a peaceful country, not infested with wild beasts or enemies. It is 
incredible that a rustic cattle-grazer would be so bold as to abuse an armed 
soldier simply for pelting with stones a barking dog. The Huropean 
jury and the High Court of Judicature may think that justice has been 
administered in thie case, but all cannot possibly be one with them on the 
point. 


86, Tho rules published by the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, for 
reculating theatres and other places of public amuse- 
Comments on the rules ment in the City are carefully framed and leave 

published by the Commis-  Jittle room for improvement. One of the regulations 

sioner of Police for regu- requires that these places shall be provided with one 

lating places of public oy two such exits as will be closed at ordinary times, 

wa oma in Bombay. but will be opened at once to allow egress to the 
ombay Samachar 63), 

21st Nov. : Parsi (Evening public in case of any accident by door- keepers specially 

Daily) (724), 2lst Nov. kept there during the whole time that the play lasts. 


This is a far-sighted arrangement, which while safe- 


guarding public life will be beneficial to the proprietors of tneatres them- 
selves. Other regulations, such as the laying down of a maximum limit to 
the number of spectators, &c., are all unexceptionable and necessary, and 
though somewhat expensive, highly beneficial on the whole. The other 
regulations relate to the maintenance of the public peace and public morality 
and require that each play shall be submitted 14 days before being staged 
to the Police Commissioner, who will have the discretion to prohibit the play 
from being enacted, without giving any reason. ‘This vesting of such large 
powers in the hands of the Commissioner might, at first sight, look rather 
objectionahie, but it is necessary in the light of our practical experience and 
the similar practice prevalent in all European countries. [The Pdrsz (Hvening 
Daily) also approves of the regulations. | 


37. ‘Some very ugly cases of police torture and extortion have recently 

| | : come up before the courts, and the force of public 
gcne ae se 6) opinion in England as well as here on the subject 
Ith Nov. ’ is such that Government appear to be considering 
whether the relatives of a prisoner should not be 

compensated by Governmeut when he dies under the effects of torture. ‘Uhis 
suggestion opens up a large question of principle. The compensation will be 
paid, we believe, as a matter of grace, and no right in respect of it will be 
acknowledged by Government. But whether the payment is made through a 
sense of moral duty or in accordance with law, the discharge of that duty 
will compel more attention to be paid to the best means of putting an end to 
police malpractices. In the Punjab some of the recent cases of outrage upon 
female passengers must compel a reform of the Railway police. Whenever 
critics of the police dwell upon their shortcomings, it is replied by some that 
they are drawn from the people themselves, and that their ideas of right and 


wrong are those of the people. We cannot, however, forget in the first place 


that all people have not the same ideas of right and wrong, and the innocent 
cannot be held responsible for the deeds of the wicked. rer if the 
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alice will ie reformed only when thi Seople are reformed, what is done by 
overnment to eople . their, rights and: encourage them to resist 
Seppe acne oe Pmt ist falt baek upon that ce beign f ‘reniédy—education. © Tw 
envi handi’it may ‘improve the: peopl ta Wel os th pelheer*: 
Poe. ea ate iy: ‘sy wr aS dent 6 ety 
he “86 BB; Ce mmenting on the failure of t ma, 5 I Bewieu 
weet ry” writes :—“ The pepe seipoier isen di As -Jof; gut, 

~ Comments on the failure people, specially the poor and mit Ey lasso | them.’ 
of bad tal Beant view 10 What are the remedies for this? This question: is. 
22nd Nor. “a tte A My now being asked ;by everybody: and attempts are 

Vo made to answer it in different ways.. Whatever 

may -be the ultimate steps taken by the’ Government, one thing is certain that 
the present laissez farre policy ought to be discontinued and that steps ought 
to be taken to ensure the safeguarding of the investing public........... Surely 
joint stock companies are not intended for the exploitation of the poor and 
the ignorant by.the rich sharpers. Directors of banks should not be allowed to 
get: loans from the banks for the companies of which they are the managing 
agents.’ The Government may even go further and enact that persons found 
guilty of any.misdemeanour in the management of banks will be held criminally 
liable and punished accordingly.......... In this connection, we may be allowed 
to draw the attention of the public to the very scant notice taken of this failure 
by a section of the Anglo-Indian Press which assigns to this topic hardly a 
paragraph. Ts it not really deplorable that journalism should thus forget 
iis primary duties and responsibilities? We may also remind the same 
papers of the large headlines and editorials which appeared at the time of the 
failure of Messrs. Waston & Co. and the trouble in connection with the 
Bombay Merchants’ Bank. The reminder is rather painful, but the depositors 
in‘ the one’ case were mostly Europeans, while in the other case the 
authorities connected with the Bank were Indian.” 
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. 39... The failure of the Burma Bank has created a great panic in the 
commercial circles of Bombay. The question raised 

_ by this failure is as to the steps which should be 

Jam-e-Jamshed (27), taken to prevent a recurrence in future of such 
2ist Nov.; Parsi (Hven- catastrophes which ruin people by thousands and 
ing Datly) (12a), 18th reduce numerous. well-to-do families to ruin. It is 
Nov. ; Gujarat Mitra (24), .,. 
19th Nov.: Hind Vijay HDigh time that a strong check was placed over such 
(68), 22nd Nov. private banks, and it is to Government that the 
public look for it. Government should appoint a 
committee to ascertain what restrictions will be 
effective. The Karachi Chamber of Commerce has published certain sugges- 
tions in this connection, which are worthy of consideration. We would go 
further and suggest that private banks should be required to publish weekly 
statements of their assets and liabilities like the Presidency Banks. Further, 
the moment a bank stops payment, Government should appoint an official 
accountant, who should take over the administration of its affairs at once. 
[The Parsi also suggests that Government should appoint a commission of 
banking experts to consider the steps necessary to put an end to such bank 
failures. ‘he Gujarat Mitra prays Government to safeguard public interests 
in banks and joint stock companies by enactments similar to those now under 
consideration for regulating Insurance Companies and Provident Funds. 
The Hind. Vyay considers that this failure should undeceive the people, and 


that they should no longer place blind faith in HKuropean management of 
banks, &c.| 


40. ‘We understand from a Calcutta telegram that the next session of 
Approval of the resolu- the Indian National Congress intends to take a bold 
tion to be brought before step in connection with the very crucial Indian 
the next session of the problem in the Colonies. It is nothing less than 
Indian National Congress approaching the Government of India with a request 
re. the treatment of to enact legislation subjecting all immigrants to 
a Indians in British [ndia from the offending British Colonies to the 
ae Colonies, same treatment as is meted out by them to our 
thats Praja Bandhu (32), Pee. 
Be NN 19th Nov. Eng. cols. countrymen and to impose restrictions on the trade 
e : Bos. ‘ of such Colonies with this country. There is no 
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doubt that the above is quite a manly proposal, and if fully carried out. it 


cannot fail to open the eyes of the selfish colonists, who have had a free 


hand rather too long, to the suicidal nature of their policy. As a measure 
of retaliation it will be quite justified and it will be simply paying the 
colonist as a. class in his own coin. It remains to be saen, however, 
how the Government of India will view the suggestion when it is received 
by it from a responsible body like the Indian National Congress. But there 
is at any rate not the least doubt that the latter has done quite the proper 
thing in deciding to put the matter before the Government of India in the 
above form.” 
41, “ We invite the attention of the Postal authorities to the incon- 
venience felt by the public, on account of the early 
Complaint about the time of clearance in the Nawabad Post office, which 
inconvenient hours of jg convenient for posting to no less than two presses, 
oor tice ag tte eight newspaper offices, six big schools, the office 
(Sind). thes of the Superintendent of Salt, the Deputy Edu- 
Star of India (16), 11th ational Inspector's office, the Deputy and Assistant 
Nov. Colonization offices, office of the Superintendent, 
Post Offices, two Division Forest cffices, Engineers’ 
offices, a Hospital Jail and many Pleaders’ offices, besides mercantile Kothis, 
residents of the Market quarter, Nawabad quarter, City quarter, Hirabad quarter 
and Tando Wali Mahmed. This is too early a time for clearance in a Post 
Office, which has such an important surrounding. The above offices are 
invariably overburdened with heavy work and in a winter day of short hours 
the postings are mostly put off for the day following, which gives rise to 
various difficulties. We hope the matter will have due consideration at the 
hands of the Postal authorities.” 


42. ‘*The Commissioner in Sind is now encamped at Kotri. We should 
have liked to have him stopping in our very midst, 

Appeal to the Commis- go that he might be in immediate touch with the 
sioner in Sind to remove wants of this ancient and important town of ours. 
es F Sind of But after all he is very close tous and can easily 
ss re a8) 16th Pay a number of visits to the town. We would very 
Nov. re cas much wish him to expedite the Municipality with 
regard to two of the sorest needs of the town after 

studying them on the spot. Our present surface drainage is admittedly in 
a very wretched condition, the drains being constructed in the most slipshod 
manner imaginable, without regard to the levels of different portions. 
EKither the whole system must be overhauled and the surface drains 
constructed over again, with co-ordinated slupes and falls, or a system of 
under-ground drainage should be substituted. The latter would, according 
to expert opinion as well as common sense divested of imagination, suit 
Hyderabad much better than any system of open drains. ‘The matter came 
befcre the Municipality at the President’s instance some 9 months ago, when 
it was resolved to obtain further expert opinions and take up the matter 
seriously again within three months. It is several months since Dr. Turner 
came to Hyderabad, studied the papers and the local conditions, discussed the 
subject with the members of the Corporation and sent in his report. The 
report has even been circulated amongst councillors, but there is no sign yet 
of the matter being taken in hand, seriously or otherwise. Meantime the 
health and comfort of the townspeople are being much jeopardised, not to 
speak of the great inconvenience caused by the crude and endless crossings. 
Another great nuisance which will at once strike Mr. Younghusband as he 
goes about at this time of the year, is the most noisome and dangerous state 
of the eastern tanks. The Municipality somehow is taking an unconscion- 
ably long time to remove or even abate the nuisance. ‘The tanks are to be 
filled in, leaving a narrow channel between for cultivation purposes ; but the 
progress made is disappointing beyond measure. ‘The Sabu Wah, intended 
to drain the tanks meanwhile (and the proposed channel in the future), has 
been carried as far as the Fuleli, but now its level is found tv be higher than 
that of the tanks. A pumping engine has been especially bought for pumping 
water out of the hollows in the tanks, but even this simple work has been 
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arse “ther ste ‘exiionnitine: for ‘every ching: a 
ye r d it may pertinently* be ‘asked w i . 
>  . Byderab a of ll Other’.y , should - show such phenohienal ‘dilatorinds’ ! 
re few: words from tl ert ¢ itetoner: fn’ Sind ‘may rouse the Corporation’ | 
— andthe exe mative “to  gteatit® activity. “A third matte to which we 
weoald 8 solicit the attention of Mr. Younghusband, ‘is’ the’ inadequacy 
 @f the’ police force of Hyderabad. The force’ needs to be “strengthened; | 
not only: according ‘to the accepted © standard of population and. area, 
ut as having an ‘important bearing on the expansion of the town and the 
relief of congestion. Insecurity of person and property in the outer parts, 
where colonization is in progress, is interfering much with expansion.. If 
there were a sufficient police force, these outlying parts could be properly 
protected. Talking of relief of congestion we are reminded of the scheme, 
now before Government, for opening up new and wide thoroughfares’ running 
parallel to the main bazaar and for the transfer of certain Government plots 
to the Municipality for the accommodation of those who will have to be dis- 
placed from their homes for the above purpose. Tha plots proposed to be 
given are all low-lying and unhealthy. What is the fun of taking people out 
of their present'small and congested houses on the hill and putting them in 
large and open ones, situated in damp and unhealthy tracts? We have been 
told that our suggestion to shift: the garrison to Gunja Hill and hand. over 
the cantonment lands to the Municipality is too bold, quixotic and impractic- 
able, and so we will not make the suggestion here, specially as the Munici- 
pality does not show nerve enough: for the proposal. But there is surely 
nothing to prevent the shifting of the Central Jail to Ganja Hill and the 
transfer of the site to the Municipality, which should willingly pay for the 
: buildings. We hope Mr. Younghusband will not refuse a thought to the 
matter. J3ut in any case the security of newly expanding parts should not be 

lost sight of.” 


RE ~ Bome of the Jamrao Zamindars who had obtained tani on “the 
| restricted tenure have been admitted to protection 
Comments on the under the Sind Incumbered Estates Act. The fact 
management of the suggests several reflections. When the Act was first 
pom Ps aa De- jaunched into existence, its object was declared to 
Pe Sind Journal (15), 16th be to save from embarrassment and ruin certain 
a families of hereditary Zamindars of long standing 
vc and this principle has been more or less firmed 
subsequently. But in practice the principle has been more and more departed 
from, until the culminating point is now reached in the benefit of the Act. 
being extended to estates held under the restricted tenure. It is a mistake 
a in policy and will only enervate those who require to be stimulated. More- 
a | “over, this species of tenure is avowedly a bar to transfer of management to 
e Sihay than’ the. registered occupant. How can, then, the management be 
— handed over to the Incumbered Estates Department which may possibly 
ee lease—as it very often does—the lands to outsiders? It has been asserted 
tas | that the ruin of the Zamindars, who have becn driven into the arms of the 
H..” Manager, Incumbered Estats Department, is due to the wiles of the bania 
sowkar. But these Jamrao Zamindars started with a clean sheet, and what 
has brought them so low? Doubtless the conditions on the overscientifically 
managed Jamrao are unfavourable. But why should these have affected the 
restricted tenure men more, instead of less, than they have affected others ? 
It seems the pathology of the Sind Zam indars’ troubles, as well as the favourite 
: notions of the economic position of the sowkar, need to be revised a little.” 
Bie . 44, Mr. J. Strip of Karachi writes to the Sind Gazette:—“‘ The 
oe burning question of the day is where to locate our 
Comments on the pro- public offices and courts of law. ‘The old jail site 
s for the location of has long been spoken of for the purpose. his site 


the _ Judi Se guerra is situated in whatI might safely call the town. 


: It has on the north long ranges of unsightl 
nid ne et ith buildings with’pigeon-hole apertures for wanmaws. = 
3 Kardeht Chronicle ill devised as ‘they could be for human habitations . 
‘Nov. - on the south the Bunder Road lined by a low 

range of shops of every senmaeacais. the rowd 
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_ promiscuous. buliaies ‘dovsly huddled tigation? on the west, any the: towh, ' 
blocking ‘out the. only comfort—the westerly sea breeze. No site in Karachi 
is more completely hemmed in against all “health and comfort than is 
this old jail site, from which it was thought :proper to remove ‘even criminals 
in the cause of humanity. It must be known to every one in the place that 
no epidemic disease has ever prevailed in Kardchi without affecting the 
inmates of the old jail; situated in close proximity to the town, and no 
one can. plead i ignorance of the fact that since-1896 we have had plague year 
after year in Karachi, and to avoid it the people of the town have had 
annually to vacate their houses and fly to jungle lands, miles away. While 
this is being done by the people themselves for their safety, their advocates © 
are clamouring for the location of our public offices and courts of law within 
those infected areas, their plea for doing so being no other than public 
convenience! No more-inhuman idea could possibly be conceived. Ever 
since the conquest our administrators have invariably held it to be of the 
highest importance to have the courts of law and public offices located within 
no other than open, airy, healthy bounds. Thus the kutchery or Collector’s 
office was removed from the town to its present extensive premier site.......... 
When three Judicial Commissioners constituting a High or Judical Commis- 
sioners’ Court were appointed, they sat and have continued to sit in the 
Sadar Cours House building and the City Magistrate’s Court was removed 
therefrom to an adjacent building.......... The object of marking cut and 
retaining so extensive a site, the most extensive in Karachi, for the 
kutchery was that when other public offices were called into existence any 
from time to time and _ concentration eventually became necessary a 
they could also be located there. No better idea could have been conceived, iid 
for of all buildings our public offices and courts of law should stand eng! 
on no other than clear, extensive, healthy sites, considering the” high (bie 
importance of such public offices and courts of law and the official and social : 
status of the officers appointed to, or presiding over, them. Public convenience 
is a Sham when health and comfortare sacrificed to it, and no other justification. 
can be put forward for the removal of the Judicial Commissioner's Court 
to the old jail site. If the citizens of Karachi knew their interests they would 
ask that the old jail site be not built upon, but reserved as a lung of the town 
to which it would be of as inestimable value if laid out in a. garden as to the 
Dufferin and Civil Hospitals, which have not quite an open frontage, and any 
more buildings at the back of that frontage would greatly affect the health 
and comfort of those hospitals. If the Judicial Commissioner's Court is 
given a place on the Somerset Barrack maidan, all subordinate courts and 
public offices, that is the City Magistrate’s Court, the City Deputy Collector 
and Magistrate’s office and Court, the Stamp Office and the Mukhtiarkar’s 
Office and -Court. and, if need be, the Small Cause Court, can go into the 
present Judicial Commissioner’s Court House, in the compound of which there 
is plenty of room for another building or two of smaller proportions, as 
those subordinate courts and offices are mostly needed by the residents of the Tt 
town near them and they will be placed at a very short distance from the mo) 
old jail site, with the immense advantage of being located in an unquestion- ‘| 
ably healthy locality. The Collector’s kutchery might remain where it is, 
as it is for the whole of the district of WNarachi, is near the cantonment 
railway station, and sub-divisional officers of the district encamp and hola , 
their offices in the compound. Moreover, it is a ‘toss up’ whether the (f 
kutchery is not needed more by the people of the Sadar Bazaar and by civil f 
, and military residents surrounding it than by the people of the town. I 
base these suggestions on. my experience of over half a century of Karachi.” 
[The Kardchi Chronicle writes :—* There is something in the notion that the 
Judicial Comimissioner’s Court shou!d not be located in the same place as its 
subordinate courts and we, therefore, side with the objectors to the proposal 
that the Judicial Commissioner’s Court should be located in juxtaposition 
with its subordinate courts. The highest court of justice should not be 
surrounded by all the clamour and noise which are sure to arise if a number 
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ys er's ; ol cb should be ach that its environ- 
to the 1 nagination. We are not. therefore, 
eater in juxtaposition with its subor- 


inate courts, at is a case where: the theory uf convenience must yield 
noe to the the ory of prestige. "] 


a “Is there no society for the prevention of cru elty to sasenals i in Hyder- 
Tie. bad? If there is none, the sooner one is formed 
. Ras ativing and cruelty the better.,........ We have seen carriage and 
‘to animale in Hyderabad pyllock-cart drivers P reve incapable. and ill-fed 
: animals to their vehicles and then laying about 
Nor bag ne, drge them furiously with their whips because they will 

not go fast enough........... We think it forms a part 
of the duty of the Police to keep a sharp look-out for these heartless villains 
and make an example of them whenever they are caught red-handed. 
We have seen many coachmen driving and galloping their horses furiously 
in the main bazaar and other over-crowded thoroughfares in Hyderabad, to 
the detriment of passers-by, who,in consequence of this rash driving are 
exposed to great danger. Local papers have time and again written against 
this:objectionable practice and invited the attention of the Police to it. But 
yet the practice shows no signs of abatement and goes on as merrily as ever. 
We consider it a great dereliction of duty on somebody’s part that the 
scandal! is still allowed to flourish in our midst. Some coachmen are apt to 
be freakish, but it is surely the duty of the Police to see that what is sport to 
them may not mean death to others.” 
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Legislation. 


*46. “ The Civil Courts Bill is a measure as to the merits of some 

- provisions of which there is a difference of opinion. 

Comments on the Civil Especially so is the case with regard to that part of 
Bi. Courts Bill cpite the the Bill which authorises the delegation to the Sub- 
Bee. hte Legislative ordinate Judges’ Courts of cases relating to Succes- 
Mahrdtta (9), 26th %10n Certificates and Probates. The power is to be 
Nov. taken in order that the District Judges may be 
relieved of a part of their present work and may be 

enabled to devote some of their time to inspect the work of the Subordinate 
Courts. We for one do not see that there is any necessity for such provision. 
Even under the present conditions District Judges are not incompetent to 
test or inspeci the work of ths Subordinate Courts. The High Court at any 
rate has absolute power in this respect; and we do not think that the exercise 
of that power has been found to be so beset with difficulties as to make legis- 
lation necessary. JF urther, it is open to question whether District Judges are 
really so hard-worked or hard pressed for time that they must be relieved of 
some of their work. If Government will carefully inquire into the matter, 
they will find that many of the District Judges have not to exhaust even the 
whole of the working hours of their day for Court work. In fact, we in Poona 
know of District Judges who have gota special knack of summarily cutting 
down work “and can show such despatch that they may return to their 
bungalow by 2 p.m. after finishing their Court work. Perhaps such excessive 
short shrift may not be quite consistent with conscientious justice. But in 
cases like these there is at any rate absolutely no ground for delegation of 
work to lower Courts. A willing horse is likely to be burdened most: and 
Subordinate Judges, whose promotion and prospects often depend upon their 
capacity for work, areas arule willing to be overburdened. But surely it 
does not foilow that addition should be made to their burden. even by the 
creation of new work for them, as will be the result when the Bill is passed. 

- District Judges will naturally. take advantage of the new power and transfer 
a considerab le portion of their burden“from their own shoulders to other 

_ shoulders. The work of giving decisions in Succession and Probate cases 
aie ayet very important work, In these: cases: the validity of wills has 
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83 
often to be adjudicated upon: and an inexperienced Subordinate’ Judge.is 
necessarily unqualified to be entrusted with it. The work will. naturally, 
therefore, be given to First Class Subordinate Judges, and it is exactly these 
who are the most hard-worked of allin the judicial service. The holders of First 
Class Subordinate Judgeships are nearly always-on the verge of retirement. 
And even if some officers in that position retain their energy and vigour of 
mind unimpaired, still, what with the big contested: caus3s, and especially the 
harassing execution proceedings, they find their hands too full to spare time 
for any other work. ‘he addition to their work as contemplated by the new 
Bill is simply gratuitous and indefensible. If Government feel any necessity 
for subjecting the work of Subordinate Courts to periodical inspection, they 
need not relieve the District Judges and overburden the Subordinate Judges. 
A special establishment may be organised for the work of supervision, if 


necessary. But we must say we do nct approve of this delegation business 
altogether.”’ 


47. ‘The Bill for the Registration of Medical Practitioners in Bombay, 
which was yesterday referred to a select committee 

RP = agg i Ni of the Council, is likely to be viewed from different 
Repistration Bill, standpoints, according .to the various interests it 
Evening Dispatch (4), affects. To the man, or woman, who has taken a 
29nd Nov. course in a recognised Government institution in 
India or in England, registration under the Bombay 

Act, while conferring no special bevefit, will certainly impose certain 
Obligations, if only that of adhering more strictly to the professional 
etiquette which at times sits so lightly on the practitioner in this 
country. On the other hand, the Act is likely to be viewed with 
a certain amount of disfavour by medical men from Universities other 
than British, and though these doctors, where properly qualified, may 
not object to registration under the Bombay Act, the fact that non-qualified 
men will be free to go their way as they have done hitherto, seems to make 
little difference whether registration under the Bill exists or not. It stands to 
reason that no one, except, perhaps, a professional man, will bother his 
head as to whether a person is registered or not; and since the Act does not 
prohibit in any way the recovery of charges by unregistered persons, the 
latter will be able still to go on recovering their dues ‘for professional 
services rendered.’ With all these openings existing whereby the unqualified 
medical practitioner may still exist and flourish, it requires something 
more tangible than the mere fact that the Act ‘will improve the status 
of qualified medical practitioners and extend the area of their influence, as 
the Honourable Mr. Lamb asserts it will, to account for its introduction. 
There is certainly a good deal of truth in the contention put forward by 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta that the power conferred by the Bill on the Medical 
Council, of removing from the register the name of any medical practitioner 
who has been guilty of any grave or unprofessional conduct, without inquiry 
or trial, is a power altogether beyond the scope of the English Act. In India, 
where public opinion is not powerful enough to check an abuse of its functions 
by the executive power, such a provision is likely to operate seriously to 
the detriment of a qualified medical man who happens to incur the enmity 
or ill-will of the official members of the Council, since its constitution, 
we may take it, will be in the hands of Government. It wili place 
every medical man in the Presidency in the power of Government, and open 
the way for an exercise of that spirit of snobbery which flourishes so 
vigorously in British countries outside the United Kingdom, and which 
arrogates to itself a monopoly of the gifts of heaven. It is quite possible, too, 
that other provinces in the country will be disposed to view the Bombay 
Bill in the light of a first attempt to control the extension of the system of 
national medical colleges which has been set going in Bengal. Whatever 
may be the qualifications of the students who pass out of those colleges, the 
inclination to ban them on the part of Government cannot be denied. Here, 
then, we have a reason for thinking that the Bombay Bill will be looked at 
askance from Bengal, notwithstanding His Excellency Sir George Clarke’s 
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» t0.lead. th: rest of; India in the. matter of “ite 
pmetion: |W eralhknew of.course, that Sir George has quite a‘ quid conceit 
ony aan a ie ey mie yi have been the cliance of a Racing Bill, such 
e@ De projected, | g acoeptance for one moment with the rest of India. ? fe 


Bi! 7 r) e Honourable Sir Phertseshah etiticieed the Bill in what His 
pliiaras 1: . Excellency justly described as a characteristically 
| eloquent and vigorous speech. The objections that 
he. urged against the Bill seem to us to be very 
_» weighty, and the. medical profession will do well to 

consider them in time with the utmost care.......... 


‘The ih semana the Ailtehaia: General found it easy to characterise these 
objections as groundless, but they cannot be met in this summary or superior 
fashion. Even His Excellency made no serious attempt beyond righteous 


protestation to answer the objections in question. ‘The Honourable Dr. 

‘Temulji Nariman indulged in empty platitudes regarding the good intentions 
of Government, instead of courageously standing up for the dignity and inde- 
pendence of his profession. His Excellency held forth upon the responsibili- 
ties of Government in his usual style, just as if others did not realise them 
or their own responsibilities. No doubt the members of the medical profession 
have failed to realise how they were placing themselves absolutely at the 
mercy of the officialised Medical Council and of Government. But they are 
neither lawyers nor statesmen and could not see the far-reaching consequences 
of a provision which enabled the Medical Council to condemn an alleged 
offender unheard. The principle of Government control in connection with 
the affairs of the University has been carried to extraordinary lengths under 
the regime of His Excellency, and the present Bill is influenced by the same 
disposition to assume as much control as possible in direct and indirect ways. 
‘Che Bombay University has already been reduced to a state of constitutional 
impotence, and section 20 of the present Bill is calculated to accentuate that 
condition still further. The privileges conferred upon the profession by the 
Bill are, on the whole, not very substantial, but the risks to which it will 
expose the medical practitioners and even the University are not imaginary 
but real. We are sorry that, in a Bill which is ostensibly intended for the 
betterment of the status of the medical protession, Government have sought 
to grasp as much power as they could, when they ought to have practised self- 
denial and raised the dignity of the profession by respecting its independence 
and conferring upon it the power of regulating its affairs subject to minimum 
control on the part of Government in the last resort.’’ [The paper, in its 
vernacular columns, adds :—The large powers taken by Government under the 
Bill will enable them to lead the University as well as the Medical College by 
‘the nose and force them to prescribe courses approved by Government. The 
powers sought to be vested in the Medical Council of removing any name 
from the register, as well as others of a similar nature in the hands of Govern- 
ment, are far too wide. The Bill, in short, goes beyond the limitations 
prescribed by the English Act and we think the Medical Association will have 
to rue the measure. If persons with imperfect knowledge of Western 
medical science pass themselves off as medical practitioners the same is the case 
with the Vaids and Hakims. ‘Therefore, if the former stand in need of a 
regular training, the latter equaily deserve a fostering care. His Excellency 
has not rightly thrown the burden of the latter on private persons. Because 
the medical science of the West has not reached a state of perfection is it fair 
to assist those who study that science and to boycott Indian medical 
science? Is it not the duty of Government to investigate how far the Indian 
science is useful and to place it on the right path? {here is no doubt that 
the bay Government is in one way justified in throwing the burden on the 
Hakims and Vaids. The Mahrdtta writes :—“ We agree with Sir P. M. Mehta 
when be opposes the Bill on the ground that though the individual provisions 
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_ ef the Bill are not objectionable, stillthe Bill as a whole is open to objection ° 
as being ‘unnecessary, and as giving power to Government over the medical 
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*49. ‘ More than rs advocate of the Bill: for ‘Registration. of . Medicad 
ractitioners ; ‘stated:'at* the last meeting of the 

Nov., Eng cole: (33), open: ’ ‘Hegislative Couneil that the profession had for years. 
6 ‘been awaiting an Act on the line of the Bill. If 

there was’ évér'an’ ‘agitation of the kind it was-tiever anything more than a 
one-sided and desultory movement with which the majority of the profession 
had never confessed to having any sympathy. It had always been engineered 
by a few medical men, not always the elite of the profession.......... The 
aims and objects of the Bill are to safeguard public interests against the 
mountebank and the unqualified practitioner, to control the medical profes- 
tion by a code of professional conduct and etiquette, and to enable the public 
to distinguish between the charlatan and those truly qualified. The war 
against the quacks can be carried along independent ‘ines without inter- 
polating the question of control on the qualified practitioners. Much was 
made, during the discussion of the Bill, of its liberal attitude towards unregis- 
tered qualified and unqualified practitioners in that it did not prohibit the 
recovery of medical charges. But for this small mercy both these classes 
are indebted more to the Hakim and the Vaid than to the sponsors of the Bill. 
The number of this class is lesion, and recognizing that a restriction 
against their class against recovery of dues was uiterly impracticable and 
likely to induce very severe dissatisfaction, those who had a hand in the Bill 
had no alternative but to drop it, willy-nilly. If the public have no means to 
discriminate between the regularly and irregularly qualified practitioner, then 
the object can be attained by the Government prohibiting the latter class 
from practising. ‘lo allow, as the Bill does, holders of bogus degrees to 
practise with impunity does offer no security to the public. “The mere fact 
that they have not been registered will not prevent them from practising, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, this is the only penalty contemplated against 
their class under the Act. The Bombay Government’s concern against the 
srowth of unrecognized medical institutions in Bengal is unwarranted in 
consideration of the fact that, if institutions of their kind are really multi- 
plying to such an extent as to become a source of danger to the public, then the 
Bengal Presidency would long have taken precautionary action against them. 
The apprehension of the -local Gevernment concerning the inroad on the 
Bombay Presidency by holders of diplomas or degrees from these institutions 
is redundant and farfetched...... ... If these institutions are really deve- 
loping into a danger by reason of their number or through any other cause, 
then the question assumes an Imperial aspect. But we know of no serious 
attempt organized or contemplated by the Head Government, and this is one 
more ‘proof that the local Government's fears in this direction are purely 
imaginary. Government's sympathy towards the welfare of the truly 
qualified practitioner can be more palpably manifested by other means. than 
by hanging over their heads the sword of Damocles. A Medical Council 
would be created, composed in all likelihood mostly from members of the 
I. M.8. ‘The latter are not pledged enemies to the local profession, but the 
interests of both have long conflicted and there is every reason to, believe 
that the rules and regulations from a Council thus constituted would often 
wring the withers of the local practitioners, and give rise to resentment and 
discontent. The Council isto sit in judgment on brothers of the same 
profession charged with gross misconduct. The phrase ‘gross misconduct’ 
may mean anything, from the publication of medical advertisements do wn to 
the parading of sign-boards. But these, when proclaimed ‘ mortal sins’ under 
the Council’s regulations, would speak for themselves, and the guilfi may be 
established without requiring other extraneous corroborative evidence.......... 
We would rather trust the High Court to administer justice in such cases 
than to * brothers of the same professicn’, of whom some, in and outside the 
‘Council, may have either an axe to grind of their own or a craving to be even 
with a ‘ brother’ of the same fraternity. The Bill when passed into Act 
would ba nothing more nor less than a source for the dividing of the profes- 
sion, an instrument to engender factions, dissensions, hostilities and what not. 
seeeeseee We have referred above to the Government’s ability to better 
the prospect: of the local medical profession by other means than by bringing 
them under the control of a Council. Government command an extensive 
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ntially advance the prospects of the Indian 
Towing open ito Indian’ practitioners some of the high 

tein the Pre jidency: viAe. fot the: indigenous medical art, Govorn- 
— |. ‘hent Hay profitably: ‘eniplay: ‘Aber influence to encourage the establishment 
_ fiquadlified:ins sitions to teach the Indian healing art, and giving them the 
_ © #ight Of issuing ‘diplomas to students who have undergone @ course of training 
tg ieccuianes ‘with a prescribed curriculum. There is not the remotest 
possibility .of preventing the Hakim or the Vuid from following the trade, 
The balk of the population has implicit faith in the system which he practises 
eo and has been practising time out of mind. The best course under the 
eae - gircumstances is to recognise the indigenous medical system by the establish- 
mes ment of schools, and introducing into them a curriculum involving a course 
_ Of hygiene and other important rudiments of the medical science of the West.” 


50. The most important among the Bills taken up during the last 
Sf sitting of the Bombay Legislative Council was the 
Bombay Samdacher (63), Medical Registration Bill. We regret, however, that 
shi py Seog wen in spite of its importance, it is doubtful if it will be 
90nd Woy. ’ able to afford that protection to the public and the 
: | practitioner which is claimed for it. Although copied 
from a similar law in England it is so broad on the one hand and so narrow 
on the other that it is useless to draw any comparison between the two. In 
spite of the professed object of the Bill, it will not only leave quacks free to 
garry on their business, but will keep them free from the responsibilities 
and the restraints which the registered doctors will have to'bear. Thus, the 
Bill fails in its first object of affording protection to the public. A careful 
examination will show that it fails equally in the second object of giving 
special protection to the qualified practitioner. The Bill makes them respon- 
fs sible for professional misconduct to the new Medical Council, who will be 
a empowered to strike off any practitioner's name without showing any reason or 
a calling upon him to.defend himself. ‘l'here can be no objection to legitimate 
restraints on the profession, but this goes beyond all legitimate bounds inasmuch 
as it leaves the practitioners at the mercy and the caprice of the Council. 
The advocates of the Bill say that the Bill does not aim at interfering with 
the right of the public to choose their own medical advisers; but this argu- 
ment can hardly stand in view of the extensive and almost autocratic powers 
; vested in the Council. The Bill further vests the Council with the power to 
refuse to register graduates of Native Medical Colleges or even Universities, 
if they consider their curricula to be not up to the mark. This clause is 
the most objectionable and is an encroachment upon the independence of 
colleges of native medicine and Universities. In view of the present 
paucity of qualified practitioners which leaves people at the mercy of native 
a physicians it is not fair to confer such extensive powers on the Medical 
Hi Council. The Honourable \ir. Lamb declared that there were private 
| colleges, like the one in Bengal conferring degrees in Medicine, and the Bill 
aimed at keeping their graduates out of the recister of qualified men. Now 
the Bombay public, too, is thinking of starting an Ayurvedic Medical College 
and this remark of the Honourable Mr. Lamb would prevent them from 
attaining this object. Itis to be regretted that while, on the one hand, 
‘objection is taken to native physicians on the score of lack of qualification, 
ho: steps are taken, on the other hand, caiculated to come in the way of public 
oe institutions equipping them with the necessary qualification. The present 
ee Bill is thus ill-timed and unnecessary and should be dropped. [In a previous 
-issue the paper discusses sympathetically the proceedings of the Ayurvedic 
Conference and fully endorses the views expressed by that body as to 
the injustice and the harm which the Medical Registration Bill will do to 
native practitioners. The Sdnj |artamdn writes:—The present Bill does 
great injustice to the deploinaed practitioners by placing them on a level with 
‘hospital assistants. But we do not sympathise with the former, because they 
pata brought it allon themselves by trying to do injustice to the native 
ems, “physicians. The most objectionable feature of the Bill is that which places 
pare ee at the meroy of the Medical Board. ‘There is no necessity again for an 
Pes }emajority on this Council. Its powers are too extensive.] 
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1. “It is not easy to withhold sympathy from the stir and chagrin 
‘Indu Prakdsh (40) with which the exponents, practitioners and cham- 
18th Nov., Eng. cols, | + Pions of the Ayurvedic and the Yunani systems of 
: medicine have receivedthe Medical Practitioners’ 
Registration Bill, introduced in the Bombay Legislative Council. In regard 
to an argument brought forth against the Bill, at any rate, there should be 
general agreement. It is said that the question is one which concerns all 
India, and as even medical practitioners migrate from one province to 
another, any legislation in the matter should be such as applies to all 
India and is not enforceable only in one part thereof. It should be 
uniform and universal. Itis thus a matter far more fitting for Imperial 
Legislation by the Supreme Legislature at Calcutta than by any provincial 
legislature. We hear it whispered that exactly on the ground of its being 
much more an Imperial than a local question, the Supreme Government 
is discountenancing the Bombay Government’s anti-race-course-gambling 
measures. If so, the reason applies with much greater force to the question 
of the legislation of medical practitioners. There is indeed no evidence 
to show that the evils arising from the absence of any such Bill are 
peculiarly numerous or acute in the Bombay Presidency. Another 
argument has also some weight, namely that the timais not yet quite ripe 
for a Bill of the type and principle brought forth, for the exponents of the 
Western allopathic method are not yet numerous enough at least in the 
mofussil. ‘T’he champions of Yunani and Ayurvedic systems consider that by 
excluding all practitioners thereof from the right to get registered, the Bill, 
as brought forth, casts a stigma and slur on them. There is some truth in 
this contention, though we believe that the rights conferred by registration 
are too meagre and few to justify in entirety the outcry against it. It only 
gives the right that appointments in State and State-aided dispensaries 
will be open to only registered medical practitioners and that the certificates 
required by law shall be accepted only from them. This hardly makes, we 
suppose, any change in what existing practice actually is. And when two or 
three systems of medicine obtain in a country, surely the State has the right 
to choose one which, for the sake of definiteness and uniformity, it shall choose 
for official recognition. Taking the general question of registration by itself, 
the main point to remember is that medical practitioners’ registration is needed 
because there are really some very untrained and unqualified men posing as 
competent men learned in the true lore. There are compounders calling them- 
selves doctors and merest quacks calling themselves Vaidyas and Hakims. 
This evil must certainly be eliminated sooner or later. It is easy to dis- 
tinguish the truly qualified men amongst those who practise allopathic 
Western medicine. When champions of Ayurvedic or Yunani systems 
complain of Bills like the one brought before the Bombay Council, they 
should know that duty and public interest require of them to move to found 
organisations whereby satisfactory arrangements could be made to give 
authoritative diplomas and certificates cf their own to truly qualified men. 
Quacks and pretenders we must always shun and discourage.’ 


02, “The committee appointed by Government to make proposals for 

the standardisation of weights and measures in this 
Standardisation presidency has submitted an ad interim report. 
of weights and measures. Mossrs, Garud and Rodda appear to be in favour of 
Indian Spectator (6), . 
95th Nov.; Bombay immediate legislation. The other members of the 
Samdchdr (63), 2lst Nov. COmmittee, eight in number, however, recommend 
that executive action, such as has been taken in Hast 

Khandesh, should precede jegislation. We are inclined to agree with this 
cautious policy recommended by the majority of the committee.......... It is 
admitted by the majority that the lead of the executive is only preliminary to 
the drive supplied by legislation. The Railway Companies have given the 
lead, and in more districts than one standards were determined many years 
ago, but without any permanent result.......... All things considered, it seems 
desirable to try executive action for some time, and to undertake legislation 
when the way is prepared for it....... In view of the resolution of the Dhulia 
merchants that standardisation must be undertaken not in a single presidency 
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‘thie’ trade: jad eens ail: provitices it id Worth 
Oning that’the subject:has engaged the attention of other Genera 
"also:. is oe ar experienc sadgisteae provinces would. appear to. suggest 
jig chatre dure irate following:The first:step is what may be called 
ob. ‘Municipalities: and: Local Boards mast allow the use 
y Of Certain fsatitioned weights and measures. They are to be stamped, and 
ly* a! We ights and’ measures’ stamped are to be usedius..:.. ‘The local 
dards ‘may “not, t6 begin with, be: identical with the imperial standards. 
y 0 ay effect & “compro omise’ between\ the actual and the ideal. When 
Heople get ‘accustoined to the idea of standardisation and of using only 
pu theried' ‘and’ stamped Peshihts and measures, the next step will be: to 
intvéduce' a further change and adopt the imperial standards.” (The Bombay | 
Samdchdr writes’:—The difference in the weights and measures in the different 
parts of the Presidency ot only impedes. commerce and business, but gives 
facilities to dishonest tradesmen for taking undue advantage over ignorant 
people. It is natural that people should be anxious to put an end to this state 
of affairs. But'it is not so easy to do this in practice without entailing incon- 
venience on the public. ‘Even in an advanced country like England, the 
process of standardising weights and measures is being carried out gradually 
Ba: by private bodies. In view of this Government have shown commendable 
: | foresight in proceeding slowly sto train public opinion instead: of rushing any 
q legislative measure through. ‘They did well in. referring the question ‘to ,a 
mixed committee of officials and non-officials. The ad interim report sub- 
mitted by this committee is on the whole satisfactory and if the suggestions 
embodied ‘therein are carried out it would. be possible to attain the object 
practically without hares forth -_ ——— from the <aeiitin 
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03. The orders of havesinnent bahienclien’ the fees in secondary schools 
| 3 have come into force from the’ 1st of this month, and 
ia wg Allegod hardships from accordingly the fees in the local High School have 

ment Hi rae iP. Seorerns been increased. This enhancement of fees is bound 

a B akul (90), 19th Noy. %0 make English education an expensive matter, 

beyond the reach of the poor people of the Ratnagiri 

District. English education being thus practically denied to the present 

younger generation in the District, the ranks of service will be necessarily 

closed to them, and one cannot but feel anxious about their future. It. is, 
ir therefore, the duty of the people of. this District to bring this state of things 
ey to the notice of Government. There is no reason to think that the enhance- 
it | ment of fees has been effected simply with.a view to make education dear to 
the people. Government declare that the increase is intended to meet the 
— additional cost of efficient. education and there is no reason to disbelieve what 


they say. Let us calmly consider these things and bring to the notice 


. ) of: Government the fact that the free studentships allowed will be 
es scarcely able to meet the demands of the poverty-stricken students of this 


District. Mr. Chatfield, when he was Director of Public Instruction, intended 
to raise the'school fees in the District, but the intention was abandoned on a 
consideration of the representations made at the time by some of our leading 
men. Those representations must be on the records of Government which 
will show that’ even then Government considered this district not in a 
position to pay higher fees. Ifthat was then the case, it is much more so 
to-day, with: the increasing poverty. of the people and the higher cost of living. 
An appeal’to Government on these grounds will ust prove fruitless. We would, 
therefore, ask the parents and guardians. of children in this district to mcve 
the: Collector Mr. Clayton in the matter and also to enlist the sympathies of 
an educationist like Dr. Bhandarkar on their behalf. Such a movement, we 
can n con kten ty: Bay; is bound to succeed. 
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54. While she: i ebMieligemans. af. feés. in secondary schools may not 
Se ee . have materially affected places like Bombay where the 
fees were-already high, it: has hit hard the people of 
other: places: That: Government: ‘maculd shut off 
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98. is’ 

the’ middle classes fromthe banefite, of:edygatign for. the purpose of. providing — 
#ecommodation for a few more students in.the re High Schools is indéed a national 
calamity: The evil effect of the. enhanced fees in the case of the Dhulia 
(West Khandesh) High School. may. be ,. gauged” ‘from the fact that. the 
number of admissions.to the first standard hake been reduced to half. the usual 
number. The number of students in the other standards has indeed not 
decreased, but that is owing to the reluctance, on the part. of darents to 
make their sons give up. education. while’ the: course is half finished. 
It is our duty to persistently agitate againgt the enhanced fees lest our 
silence might be construed as consent. ? 


Bo. it will be remembered that despite: the strong wablid opposition, 
the Bombay Government enhanced. the fegs in 
' Comments on the Bom- secondary schools. Such enhancement is’ sure to 
bay Government’s Press operate harshly on the poor and backward classes 
ane on ro Poy. among whom of late a genuine desire has: grown for 
of education among the education. With heavy fees staring them in the 
backward classes. face most of the school-going children of these classes 
Phenix (11), 18th Nov. — will nolens volens zive up the idea of taking secondary 
education. A few free studentships » promised ‘4 
Government will not aid these backward classes much. It is a pity: that the 
Boaibay Government should have lost sight’ of this aspect.of the matter. In 
this connection the President, Maratha Aikyechhoo Sabha, Bombay, addressed 
a letter to the Bombay Government. [Here the paper quotes. extracts from 
the letter, and then’ ‘proceeds :-—] The Sabha, therefore, requested Govern- 
ment to exempt the backward classes from liability to pay the enhanced 
fees. The reply of Government to the above representation is that ‘care will 
be taken to secure that backward classes get a due share of the free 
studentships.’ It is a pity that Government did not accede to the reasonable 
request of the Sabha to exempt the backward classes from paying the 
enhanced fees. On the contrary, the reply takes the following. peculiar 
line of ratiocination:—‘It* has been found from experience, however, that 
free studentships already available for these classes are often vacant 
Owing to the lack of suitable pupils. The institution of scholarships 
at secondary schools is a suitable object for private benefaction and the 
Governor in Council commends it to the attention of your Sabha, which also 
might assist by finding suitable candidates for the scholarships which. will 
be made available.’ We fail to see why Government should shirk its full 
duty in this direction.” 


06. It is a question whether with higher fees and higher salaries 

of teachers than in private institutions the 

Piivate schools deserve state of Government High Schools is such as to 
more to be called model entitle them to be called model institutions. A com- 
cedeeye or weilagagy Govern- parison of the number of prizes and scholarships 
5 ty 3  Drakdsh (38), gained hy Government and private schools at the 
nd Nov Matriculation Examination goes to prove that it is 
some of the private schools that deserve to be called 

model institutions. It is worth while considering why with all the advantage 


that they enjoy, Government High Schools snould lag behind private ones. 


tie " We printin another column the report of the Committee appointed 

by the Municipal Corporation of Bombay to con- 

The Honourable Mr. sider the Elementary Education Bill which the 
Gokhale’s Elementary onourable Mr. Gokhale has introduced in the 
Education Bill and the viceroy’s Legislative Council. There is a great deal 
Hombey Corporation. hat { with which we are entirely in agreement 
Indian Social Reformer in that report wi ico W y exmcat. 
(5), 25th Nov. We believe with the Committee that primary educa- 
tion should be considered a subject of Imperial. don- 

cern and that Government sbould be prepared to deal with it out of Imperial 
funds. We do not believe that any authority below that of the Imperial 
Government can devise and carry out a comprehensive, symmetrical and, wa 
may add, economical scheme of universal compulsory education in @ manner 
that can ‘be considered. at all satisfactory. If we. thought that the adoption 
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ee . Spree reduce the esponsibility, 


the subject wi ¥dhould not be able to support 
it We re agate gut oe i ia’ Tayour of ‘making elementary education free 
when | os ahs cothptilsory. Indeed, we cannot entertain the idea of any 
Other course as being either fair or workable. In this and other respects the 
provisions of the draft ‘Bill are no doubt capable. of considerable improve- 
inent.......... Tho Committee approves of the principle that: primary education 
should be free and compulsory, but it thinks that ‘the distinctive principle of 
‘Mr. Gokhale’s Bill is not the question of the introduction of free compulsory 
primary education in itself but it is the particular method, among various 
others which may be suggested, proposed in the Bill to attain that......... In 
other words, the measure is not one of education but of taxation. Wemustcon-. 
fess that this seems to us to be an inexplicable distortion of the purpose of the Bill. 
..»es6 What we feel is that the Committee confuses the object of the Bill, we will 
not say with a view to oppose it, but certainly, with the result of facilitating 
certain criticisms which seem to us to have been more or less preconceived. 
s.eeeese. Hor our part, we support the Bill, fully realising that it is less than a 
half measure and that it will not appreciably accelerate the pace of educa- 
tional expansion. We support it nevertheless because it is an honest effort 
to accustom officials and non-officiais in this country to the idea of compul- 
sion in education and to reconcile them to the prospect of it, and not, as the 
Committee of the Corporation has made out, an insidious effort to ‘relieve 
Government of its financial responsibilities towards the education of its 
subjects.......... The Bill, as we said, is capable of improvement in respect of 
detail. But io its broad principles, it is to our mind an admirable embodi- 
ment of the spirit of co-operation between Government and the non-official 
_ public, which the recent reforms were designed to promote, and as such we 
of trust that it will receive at the hands of Government and of Indian leaders 
i a more generous measure of support than the Committee of the Corporation 
‘has seen its way to accord to it. Is it too much to hope that the Corpora- 
tion, when it comes to deal with the report, will show. itself capable of a larger 
view than its Committee ?”’ 
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58. A curious state of affairs has arisen in connection with the 
Bombay Samdchdr (63) Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Education Bill. The 
bth Nowe ’ Committee of the Bombay Corporation appointed to 
consider it has submitted its report recommending 

the Corporation to give its opinion against the Bill. While clearly laying 
down at the very outset that they approved of the principle of making free 
primary education compulsory, they have decided to oppose the Bill out of a 
7 fear that, as the initiative in the matter is left by the Bill in the hands of the 
if | ees local authorities, the Government of India will slacken its interest in 
; ) education and reduce the amount which it has hitherto been allotting 
therefor. In order that Government might continue in their present liberal 
policy -with regard to education, they have recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India ‘should persevere in their present policy of extending primary 
education as fast as possible and should lay down a definite policy of creating 
a fixed number of new village schools every year, and that when a sufficient 
number of schools is created, a Bill similar to the proposed Education Bill 
may be passed. All this means that the Committee is afraid that the passing 


* of the Bill will cool Government's enthusiasm in the cause of education. 
i But in our opinion they should not have recommended merely for this reason 
i: * the postponement of the Bill. It would have sufficed if they had merely 
i asked for an amendment securing their object. We trust the Corporation 


will not accept the Committee’s recommendation. 


69, The proposed scheme for founding a Hindu University is the out- 

a come of the belief prevalent amongst certain classes 

Si Hindu of Hindus that the Western system of education has 

had a degenerating influence on Hinduism. We 

a hives (105), semua icin baa that the revival of Hinduism which 

: the promoters of the University seek to bring about 

: will result merely in the revival of the undisputed supremacy of the sacer- 
dotal classes, and in creating a bitter hatred for people professing other 
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_¢reeds. It will give edge to the feeling of enmity towards the British 
Government and breed.a-race of immature visionaries like Khudiram, Kanhere 
and: others ready to sacrifice their lives in the cause of the regeneration. of 
their religion which is looked upon as decaying under the present. foreign rule. 
People who take pride in preaching swardjya, in placing themselves in 
opposition to Government and in undergoing suffering with a view to put 
obstacles in the way of the smooth working of the administration will be 
lionised. We are of opinion that no prudent man will view with favour 
such a suicidal scheme as that of the proposed Hindu University. The 
authorities must indsed have accorded their sympathy to the movement 
through some misunderstanding. 


Municipalrtees. 


60. The Akhbdr-e-Islam expresses its satisfaction at the adoption, by the 
Corporation, of the resolution in favour of forwarding to 
The astern Avenue Government theirreport against the proposed Crawford 


scheme in the Bombay Warket-Sandhurst Road scheme and trusts that the 


pod lie 0), Bombay Government will not sanction the original 


25th Nov. scheme. It is gratified atthis triumph of public 


Opinion, and piously wishes that God may assist the” 


fulfilment of the Memon community’s desires at the end. 


61. The Bombay Samdchdr comments at great length on the debate 
ne ae in the Bombay Municipal Corporation on the subject 
és Bombay Samachar (63), of the letter proposed to be forwarded to Government 
20th and 23rd Nov. ; Jam- 1. the Memonwada Improvement Scheme-and in ‘the 
e-Jamshed (27), 20th and 
99nd Nov.; Sd Varta- Course of its observations remarks that Mr. Orr has 
mdn (34), 21st Nov. failed to make out his case and that his speech is 
. not less exaggerated and imaginary than that of the 
mover of the original proposition. It dismisses the comparison sought to be 
set up by Mr. Orr between the roads in London and Bombay as arbitrary 
and his plea that any delay in the execution of the scheme would increase 
its cost as unwarranted and misleading. In conclusion the paper exhorts the 
Corporation not to support any scheme of road improvement unless the Trust 
removes all the insanitary spots in the city and provides ample house 
accommodation, and, in case the latter body refuses to accede to its wishes 
to refuse the Municipal contribution to the Trust as a public protest. [In 
a subsequent issue the paper remarks that the debate at the previous two 
meetings of the Corporation has effectively shown how public opinion has 
bodily ranged itself in opposition to the scheme and trusts that Government 
will take this fact into consideration at the time of finally deciding the matter. 
If in spite of this expression of opinion, the authorities are not convinced, the 
paper thinks that a sheriff’s meeting should be convened for the purpose. 
Adverting to the amount allotted to the Trust by the Government of India, 
the paper strenuously maintains that it was meant to meet the sanitary 
improvement of the city and not to be utilised for beautifying it with wide 
roads. The Jdm-e-Jamshed thinks that the question as to which of the two 
schemes respectively advanced by Mr. Orr and the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim 
is less costly should be passed on for decision to a commission of independent 
experts. Ina subsequent issue the paper gives credit to Mr. Wacha for his 
services to the city and makes full allowance for his deep sympathy for the 
poor thousands, but at the same time thinks that a due restraint should have 
been put upon his feelings so as to prevent undue liberties being taken with 
the name of the head of the Government of the Presidency. JBarring this 
the paper fully endorses Mr. Wacha’s statement. It further regrets that if 
the contribution from the Government of India were to be made use of for this 
costly scheme many an urgent scheme would have to be shelved for years to 
come. It trusts, in conclusion, that the public of Bombay will now carefully 
watch the doings of the Trust and will not fail, in case of need, to give vent 
to their feelings. The Sdnj Vartamdn also criticises Mr. Orr's speech and in 
so doing makes observations somewhat similar to those of the Bombay 
Samdchdr summarised above.| 
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The: Ki wet n de esh Vaibhav. complains that: the closing Of all octroi®> . 
cadet: 9 posts except: that‘at the Railway Station, combined | 
hlows.° to oo a 1 yo with’ a general decrease in the rate. of assessing | 
nt ‘tg es iia ‘i dbo; under thé crders of the Commissioner; C. D., 
will resulé in a heavy loss to the Dhulia 
‘ Municipality and will compel that body to resort to» 
the enhancement of the house tax, the water tax, &c. » 
"Vaibhav for recouping the loss. The paper, ‘therefore, suggests 


a 
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_ 
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10,2 20th Nov. +5 .. that Government should under’ the circumstances 


bear the whole of the educational expenditure cf 
the Municipality. 


Native States. 


68. The proprietor of the Shtkshak Press at Mehsana (Baroda) was 
prosecuted under the Press Act in connection with a 
Comments on the book called‘ Vanaspatini Davao.” He has now been 


acquittal of the proprietor ae erie 
Of tn Bitinkak.- Press acquitted and the judgment of the trying Magistrate 


of Mehsana (Baroda) will not fail to leave on people a deep impression of 
Hind Vijaya (58), 22nd is integrity and independence. It may be noted 
Nov. that this case was started as a result of the suspicions - 


of the British Police, who, however, have, for the 
fourth time, failed i in their attempt to fix the guilt of sedition on ‘subjects of the 
Baroda State. It will be remembered that in the Alipore Bomb case, 
Mr. Norton, counsel for the prosecution, moved heaven and earth to involve 
Baroda in the conspiracy. And although nothing was forthcoming to sub- 
stantiate the charge in that case, the British Police appear to be on the look- 
out to involve Baroda subjects. ‘Then again, some searches were carried out 
by them secretly without result. Thirdly, four subjects of this State were 
arrested on false information on a charge of attempting to throw bombs at 
Lord Minto during his tour through Ahmedabad, but they had to be acquitted. 
The fourth instance is the present one and has also ended in failure. We 
wonder how it is that,in spite of our having well organized judicial, Police 
and Criminal Investigation Departments the British Police are thus allowed to 
carry on independent inquiry in our State. We pray our Government to take 
proper steps against this summary method of taking Baroda subjects into 
custody without regard to the extradition treaties with the British Govern- 
ment, which require that a primd facie case must be made out against the 
accused. If people are thus summarily handed over to the British Police, we 
see little good in our maintaining the Judicial, Police and other departments. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
64. The Parsi (Evening Daily) publishes the following paragraph :— 


Reported find ofa bomb A rumour is afloat in the City to-day to the effect 
in Girgaum, Bombay. 


Parsi-(Evening Daily), that a Hindu has been arrested in Girgaum with a 


2a), 22nd Nov. 
(72a), 22nd Nov bomb and that the police have raided his lodging. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 30th November 1911. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to: them: to .¢all for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if-any, is being: taken ;:and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the re ort 
and what the correct facts are. 
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15 | Sind Journal ‘ae ...| Hyderabad saat SYOURLY © sus ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 500 
| (Amil) ; 42. 
16 | Star cf India me ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...} Do. iis .../ Chandumal Gopaldas Vaswani; Hindu (Amil) ~ 160 
Lohana) ; 23. | 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. ) a 
17 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar | Bombay... ...| Daily an ...| Byramji Bomanji Patel; Parsi; 40 -- 2,200 | 
: | ' 
‘ 18 | Apakshapat ses eee) DULat Ree ...| Weekly... ...| Mrs. Manek-Dinshah Pestonji Ghadiali ; 500 at 
| | Parsi ; 30. | i 
19 Atrya Prakash... | Baroda... sect aaOs aes ...| Makanl4l Mathurbhai Gupt; Hindu (Pati-| 1,000 i 
. dar); 30. : 
20 | Broach Mitra... | Broach... at a ies ...! Trikamlal Harinath Thakor : Hindu (Ksha-) 500 
| triya); 25. | | 
21 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad et ee ee! Narotamdas Prdnjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu) 859 
: | (Dashalad Bania) ; 36. 
22 | Deshi Mitra ae Surat =. s| “Do, =v) Maganll Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba-; 1,200 
: nia); 36. : 
23 | Gujarati ... ove .-| Bombay ... or ae" F sah ...| lchchh4ram Surajram Desd4i; Hindu (Shri-, 8,000 
| mali Brahmin); 54. 
24 | Gujarat Mitr’... ee Surat dae sick as ins ...| Shawaksha H. Khasukhan ; Parsi; 36 ...| 900 e | 
25 ; Gujarati Punch ... = Ahmedabad oe ee a ...| Somal4l Mangald4s Shah; Hinda (Mesri) 3,400 | | 
ae | Bania) ; 35. | Ae 
96 |HindiPunch ...  ...|Bombay ... «| Do. «4 — «..| Burjorji Navroji Apakhtyér; Parsi; 52 .../ 800 a 
| wy 
99 |Jaém-e-Jamshed ... ..., Do. 1 aaf Daily... ~—s| Pirozsh4h Jehdngir Behrémji Marzbdn,| 4,250 
| M.A.,; Parsi; 35. 
28 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... «. .Do.. = eee] Webkly ae “| Frémji Kawasji Mehta ; Parsi; 55... "| 2,300 
cox 1421-—1a 
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“40 Indu Prakish ....—_...| Bombay... 

"C1 | Pee ace) Kothidipue ... 

ae | 9@2 | Subodh Patrika ... ...,;Bombay ... 
| 7 AnGro-PoRTUGUESE 
:  KONKANTM. | 

ae 483 | Echo se ose ...| Bombay ... 
| ANGIO-PORTUGUESE, 

2 44 | O Anglo-Imsiténo... ...| Bombay... 


...| Hyderabad 
.+| Sukkur ... 


...| Hyderabad 
.--| Lidark4na (Sind) 


...| Kardchi (Sind) 
...| Larkana (Sind) 
ve| Shikdérpur ... 
Sukkur (Sind) 
Karachi (Sind) 
Shikdrpur ... 


Bombay ... 


eer 
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4 ade 
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z. Do, eee 
Do. eee 
Daily ase 
Weekly... 
Weekly... 
Daily eee 
Weekly... 
Daily ss 
Weekly... 
Do. eee 
Daily dee 
Weekly... 
Do. 00 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Fortnightly 
Weekly... 
Do. bas 
Do, eee 
Monthly ... 
Weekly oe. 
Weekly a 
Weekly eee 


| Jagjivandas §. Trivedi; Hindu (Shriméli 


.«.| Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Pdrsi ; 50 li 


eee 


Jehingir Sordbji Taleydrkhdn ; Parsi ; 96... 


Bréhman) ; 81, 


Rustamji Narsarwanji Vdtcha-Gandhi; 
Parsi; 45. : 


Maneklal Ambérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
83. | 


Nagindds Daydbhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 


Rev. R. E. Hume; 80 ose ide are 


(1) Natesh App4éji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 


Do. da, esi 


Damodar Savala4rd4m Yande; 


Hindu ; 
(Maratha) ; 40. 


Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 


Hindu (Pancham 
Jain); age 44, 


Dwarkanath G. Vaidya; Hindu (Brahmo). 
35, 


C. F. Menezes; Goanese; 38. sae ov 


I’c. W. Pais, L. M. & 8.; Portuguese; 80 . 
F’, X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 sie 


Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 
A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan; 28; and 
Abdul Wahabkhén Ghul4m _ Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Tahilram Lilara:: Vasvani; Hindu (Amil) ; 
47. 


Premchand Isardds Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
25. 


Kisanddés Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) —. Sper 
| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 24... 
Mahadev Ghanashyamdas ; Hindu ; 50... 
Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 33. 
Jamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu; 37 ... 


Khiaram Aildas Ahuja ; Hindu: ue 


Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Bréhman) ; 40... 


Daudalli walad Hakim Magduballi; 


> j 
i od " 
eptengete ln op Brent te no 1 a pared taped peng ct 
- : By 


bes 


| Muhammadan ; 365. 


\ 


4,000 


375 


550 


2,500 


3,000 
2,000 


300 


500 


500 
1,400 


2,200 


1,400 


ae 


‘No, | | Name of Publication, - | Where Published.  Bdition, ‘Name, caste and age of Editor. aa 
EnauisH, Mara’tH1 AND | 
' Guvara‘tr. : er a : 
88 | Hind Vijays ©... ...| Baroda... —...| Weekly... «| D&hyabhdi Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania);} ~ 700 
| 44, 
i ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE Ee, 
AND ConcaNIM. ae 
59 ) A Luz pee oes ...| Bonbay ... | Weekly... bes Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 80 ...| 1,800 
| . Gusara’TI, | 
60 | Akhbar-e-Isl4m ... »».| Bombay ...  .+| Daily ... oee| KAzi Ismail Kizi Muhammad ; Muhamma-' . 1,500 
dan {Memon) ; 42. 
61 | Baroda Gazette ... ...| Baroda =... “i Weekly sts ...| Javerbhéi  Déddbhéi Patel; Hindu} 1,500 
(Patiddr) ; 40. 
62 |BhératJivan ... ..|Bombay ...  ...|Monthly ... _...| DaySbh4i RémohandrS Mehta; Hindul 800 
(Gujarati Brdhman) ; 36. 
4 ) } | 
63 | Bombay Samachar coal. Os ss .--| Daily ov .».' Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
: | Parsi; 42. 
j 
64 | Broach Samachar «| Broach sa... oo) Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 ae 500 
65 | Buddhi Prakash. ... ...| Ahmedabad .--| Monthly ... ...| Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa; 1,300 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
66 | Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira “ee ...| Weekly ... ...| Kahdndds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 306 
| 62. 
67 |} Kaéthiawar and -Mahij Ahmedabad ee} Do, oes e Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 515 
Kantha Gazette. | Tolakia Brahman) ; 49, 
68 | Kathidwar Samdchar_.....}_—-—~Do. ‘ int De | se ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 400 
| (Audich Brahman) ; 50. 
69 | Loh4na Samdchar v:| Do. sae wel, Do. sees wee] BApubhdi Kahanji; Hindu (LohAna); 30... 700 
7G | Loka Mitra weve Bombay ... «..| Bi-weekly ...._...|_Kaikhosru MaAnekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 900 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. | 
> 
71 | Navsdri Patrika ... vee] NAVSATL ae eo Weekly _... .--| Harivallabhd4és Pranvallabhdis Parekh; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 387. 
72 | Navsari Prakash = a eas eee} Do, ie .-.| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 400 
73 | Political Bhomiyo... .--| Ahmedabad oot Dh sis ...| Patha4n Nurkha4n Amirkhan;. Muham-| 1,100 
madan; 50. 
74 | Praja Mitr’ wo eee] Kar&chi ... - ...| Bi-Weekly... —_«..| Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 ee 
75 Praja Pokar 6 = ewe Surat ee Weekly ... «| Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36. 600 
76 | Prétahkal vee | Baroda =... -+-| Monthly : ...| Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brah- 900 
| man) ; 30. 
77 | Samalochak sa «-| Bombay... eee] Quarterly ... ...| N. M. Tripathi ; Hindu (Gujaraéti Brahmin); 525 
| 35. ; 
78 | Satsang tia ws .»-| Surat ove eee Fortnightly ...| Manishankar H. Shastri; Hindu (Brahmin);} 1,000 
| 37. 
79 Satya Vakta i »--| Bombay ... sol . 100, oy ...| Keshavial Harivallabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) | 550 
| 45. 
80 |Surat Akhbér ...  .../ Surat 4. «| Weekly... «| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54  .... 600 
gi |Vasant .. ..  «|Abmedabad ...| Monthly ... _...! A’nandshankar Bépubhai Dhruva, B.A.,| 625 
: LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Brdhmin); 41 __... 
HInpl. 
82 | Chitramaya Jagat ‘of Poona = *.2 -».| Monthly ... ...| Laxmidhas Vajpeyi; Hindu (Kanya Kubjaj 500 
, Brahmin) ; 25. : 
33 | Hindi Jain ied -| Bombay ... -«o| Weekly... ..| Kasturchand Jhavarchand Gadia; Jain 500 
(Oswal) ; 23. 
81 | Shri Venkateshvar Sami-} Do. — vf Dow ove ..| Pandit Shri Vihdrilal; Hindu (Bajpai Bréh-| 8,009 
| char. | min) 40. 
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88| Rack Ranjini ... — .../ Gndag (Dharwar)... 


ca . Mana’sut. 
$9 | A’rydvart ... 9... «s,| Dhulia (West Khén- 
se | : desh). 
Re 
ee 91 | Belgaum Samdchér - ...) Belgaum ...__... 
: 92 | Bhérat Mita ... _ ...| Isldmpur (Sétéra)... 
98 | Chandrakant ... _ ...: Chikodi (Belgaum). 
94 | Chandroday’ ve ...|Chiplun (Ratna- 
| giri). 
oy oe 96{ Ohikiteak .. =... - ...| Belgaum ... ... 
96-| Chitramay’ Jagat ...| Poona wa oes 
ne 
S 97 Daivadnyss Samachdér ...| Bombay ... iui 
ee f | | 
. © 98|Dharm ... .. —...| Wai (Satara) 
; 99 | Dhérwdr Vritt ... —...| Dharwar ... = 
¢100 | Din Bandhu a ...| Bombay... bad 
; . 101 } Din Mitra... és ...| Ahmednagar ben 


' : y 102 | Dnyan Chakshu ... ..., Poona ne ane 
108 | Dnyan Sagar... --{ Kolhapur ... oe 
: ~~ 404 Jagadadarsh .. _ ee| Ahmednagar a 

105 | Jagad Vritt cco: ov | BOMMRBY ace ns 
i. | | 106 | Kalpataru... ... ...|Sholdpur ... —... 
, 107 Karmanuk.,. .«. «| Poon® = wm. 9 ws 


ME OR ad Sola bs 


a 109 | Khéndesh Saméckér ...| Parola (East Khén- 
2 8. do | desh). 
440} Khéndech Vaibhav. Dhl (Woet Khin 


oyna | Mahdrishtrs Vritt =... Satdra ww... 


a8 | Moda Vritt- .- «| Wai (Satéra) 


ee 2 (qu Madbukar -s| Belgaum ... 7 Do. 


Bete : 


Do. eae 
Weekly one 
Weekly... 
Fortnightly 
Weekly... 

Do. ox 

Do. a 
Monthly oo0 

Do. os 
Weekly... 

Do. oni 

Do. ees 

Do. ee 

Do ove 
Do. oss 
Fortnightly 
Weekly a. 
Do, 


G. BR. —: ‘Hindu (Deshasth Brdéh- 
man); 44. 


...| Kfishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
| (Vaishnav Bréhman); 88. 


, 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur ; ‘Hindo 
: (Deshasth Brahman) ; 48. | 


...| Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja; 
Brahman) ; 48. 


I Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman) ; 20. 


“ae Dharmardj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 
ee 


| Hari Bhikéji Simant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
man) ; 


...| Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar ; Hindu (Deshasth, 
Brahman) ; 28. 


ee 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khéddilkar; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 46, 


a 


z | Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan’ 
| Brahman); 44. | 


...,Rémchondri Krishn’ Kémat: Hindu 
| (Shenvi); 88. 


(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. 


\ 

Raémchandri Vasudev Joshi: Hindu 

aod 

, Vindyak — Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 

..., Késhindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 
| Brdhman); 48. 


..|K. H. Mudvedkar; Hindu; (Deshasth 
Brahman); 38. | 
| 


| 
| 

..| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 ... 
| 

.../ Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 


| Waman Govind Saépkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 53. 
a 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; ; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Brahman) ; 47. 


\ 

...| Kashinadth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu! 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55, | 
| 


...| Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré- 
tha); 50, 


...| Govind Nardyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 54, 


.... Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth 
Brahman); 43. | | 


ool Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; a8, 


...| Pandharinath Balkrishnt Péthak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 30, 


|Yadav  Balkrishni SBahdlkar; Hindu 
(Deshastb Brahman) ; 45, 


...|Janardan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 84, 


¢...| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré-: 
tha) ; 26. 


...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman) ; 82. 


25C 


550 
300 
About 
250 
15G 
1C0 
800 
1,5¢0 


500 


1,000 


500 


300 


800 


120 


No.’ | Name of Publication. | Where Pablished. Edition. |. ‘Name, caste and age of Bditor.. ") 
MaratTui—concluded. “ ae | 
j 
114 | Mumbai Vritt ... «-| Bombay ... «| Weekly... .«| Keshay P.«Mbéhendale; . Hindu’ (Chitpa-| _ 1,000 
wan Brahman) ; 41. ! 
115 | Mumukshu “we .».| Poona son oe i * abe ...| Lakshman Rémchandr&’ Pdngarkar B.A. ;) : 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38. | | 
116 | Nasik Vritt ote -o-| Nasik vee a Be re ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas-|.; . 200 
| th Bréhman) ; 31. 
117 | Pandhéri Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Do. re ...| Govind Sakh4r4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} . 150 
pur). Brahman) ; 46. : 
118 | Prabodh Chandrika ...|dalgaon (East Khd4n-} Do. se ... | Nardéyan Narsinh Phadnis; Hindu (Deshasth} ~.200 
: desh), Brahman) ; 48. 
119 | Prakdish . oe ...| Satara =. | Do. ees ...| Ramchandr&’ Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Bréhman) ; 35. 
. 120 | Satya’ Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... sol Gs pe ...| Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,300 
| Brahman) ; 26. 
_121 | Shetkari ... ve ...| Ahmednagar d- ae eee ...|Ganesh Krishn&é Chitale, B.A., LL.B.;} 450 
| Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 
122 | Shivaji Vijayt _... ...| Sholapur ... co | OO, ne ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hinduj 300 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
123 | Sholapur Samachar sar] 0s ie sot DO saa ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Ka4mathi) ; 53... 500° 
| 
124 | Sayaji Vijayi ... ...| Bombay... al DO. bei ...|Dd&modar Sdvlard4m Yande; Hindu) 5,000 
| (Maratha) ; 40. area 
125 | Shri Shahu ‘es sso] SACRED «ase ‘x DO, sé ...| Waman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200. 
Brahman) ; 30. Ape 
126 | Shubh Suchak .., coe} DO. eee es-| Do. is ...| Dattdtray’ Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200. 
: (Konkanasth’ Brahman) ; 32. 
127 | Sudharak ... one ...| Poona sie st D0. ses ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth 1,000° 
Brahmin) ; 43. 
128 | Sumant... sis ...| Karad (Satara) ...| Do. és ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu ‘100 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 
129 | Vich4ri ... .~—«s.| Karwar (K4nara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;| 400 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 
130 | Vijayee Mahratta... ..| Kolhapur ... ---) Weekly... ..| Bhujang Tukaram Gaikwad; Hindu! 400 
| (Maratha) ; 28; and H. N. Navalkar;} — 
Hindu (Prabhu) ; 45. 
131 | Vinod dies cos .. | Belgaum ... ---| Fortnightly ...| Dattatray’ Ramchandr&’ Kulkarni ; Hindu 300 
oe (Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 
192 | Vishradnti ... = «.. ...| Bombay... Weekly _... ...| Ramdas Parmanandas Sé4li; Hindu (Sali), 28 400 
133 | Vishvabandhu _... ...| Kolhapur ... see: ae si ...| Balwant Krishna Pis4l ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 400 
; 29. 
134 | Vividh Dnyén Vistar ...) Bombay ... ..| Monthly ... ...| Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 700 
| (Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 
135 | Vrittasar... ooo = oe | Wi (Satara) aoc] Weekly = ccs ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidy4 ; Hindu (Kon-| 300 
| kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 
136 | Vyapari_... ‘is ---| Poona -_— sik as ...|/N4na Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
: | - man); 55. 
127 (Warkari .. ia .» Pandharpur (Shol4- Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu ‘(Kokanas- 800 
| pur). th Brabman) ; 35. 
PERSIAN. | 
138 | Eslah ‘a a ...| Bombay ... «| Weekly  ... ...| Mohamed Reza Haji Ali; Persian Muham- 40 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 
SIND}. 
199 | A'ftb-i-Sind ©... ...|Sukkur(Sind) ...| Weekly... ...|Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| —_500 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 
140 | Khairkhah-i-Sind ... 4 Larkhana (Sind) ...| Do. sac ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hinduj 700 
(Khatri) ; 38. 
141 | Prabhat... si .»-| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
142 | Sind Sudhar wis -»-| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 44. 750 
143 | Sind Kesari .--| Shikdérpur (Sind) ...| Do. oe ...| Chel4r4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 559 
43. | ) 
144 | Zemindar Gazette .--| Mirpur Khas (Sind).} Do. sas ...| Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sadarangani ; 600 
| : Hindu (Ami) ; 30. | 
| | 
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inal uae ./ Munshi Mahomed Amir. Muhammadan 900 
Sunni) ; 50. 


yn 9 Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 


eh Bombay .:.  ...| Weekly ......| Tukérd4m Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu; 4,000 
ee 7 (Jain) ; 80. 
ga ae wes ane} HOrtnightly ...| Sital Prasdd ; Digamber Jain ; 40 -«-| 1,000 


ae i: "480 | Jain Saméct are ee er vos WOURES nse ane — Motilal Shah ; Dasa Shrimali Jain J 1,100 


ae Mets . Notes.—A. The notices from the différent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
tea in itali 


| : B, - : The name¢ of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


OG. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One iar feature of this system is that when the long a (Si[ or @) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word,.as 
or the well-known Mitra, it i is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


oops D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
etor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of N ewspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
E\NGLISH. 
| la | Briton... 88 ste] SUEY icc soot Weekly aes ioe sbeoes ce AL 
ANGLO-SINDHI. ) | sy HI 
474 | Bhai Band vee »..| Hyderabad (Sind) ./ Weekly... | Khubchand Parmanand; Hindu (Leohano 5) | 
Bania) ; 30. 
GUJARATI. : i 
72a | Parsi (Evening Daily) ...|Bombay .. | Daily  ... ce | = 


No. 85, the Karndtak Vaibhav is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Bijdpur, 
No. 104, the Jagadddarsh is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Nagar. 

No. 121, the Shetkari is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Nagar. Pi 
No 132, the Vishranti has ceased to exist for want of funds. la I 
No. 138, the Eslah has ceased to exist for want of funds, i 


No. 145, the Mufide Rozgar, the name of its editor is Haji Munshi Mahomed Hussain, Mahomedan (Sunni): 40; cironla- 
tion 700. 


No. 147, the Sultdn-ul-Akhbar has ceased to exist owing to the inability of the publisher to furnish security for his other paper 
the Punch Bahadur. 
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Politics and the Public. 


vp Us Yesterday Their Majesties’ set foot on ge shores, and met with a 

| agg loyal and sath iastie welcome at the 

A weloome to Theis hands of city of tha Indian Eumpire:...... 
Imp cedaeeae fed D ‘be Ziv i of December 1911 wilf be an immortal day 
Eng, cala: r “*' ithe history of this Queen of Oriental cities as well 
as of this ancient land of Aryavarta, and it must be 

4 matter of sincere satisfaction and congratulation to all that the Royal and 
Beautiful city of Bombay has once more done her duty in a manner worthy of 
the historic occasion. Bombay had for weeks past been full of stir and activity. 
Every one had been awaiting Their Imperial Majesties’ visit with an eagerness 
never before witnessed or experienced. The whole city has put on a festive 
appearance in keeping with the unique character of the great event. It is 
impossible to give adequate utterance to the thoughts and sentiments that 
these preparations for welcoming Their Majesties’ arrival in the beautiful Bom- 
bay harbour and on their landing at the Apollo Bunder call forth in the mind of 
the varied population and in the breast of the thoughtful student of Indian his- 
tory and of the history of the civilised world. British rule in this country has 
received a new significance altogether on this historic occasion. The story 
of the establishment and development of British rule in this dependency fills 
one with wonder and admiration. The severest critic of British rule must 
gratefully acknowledge that British statesmen have set us invaluable and 
glorious lessons in the most difficult and complex of sciences—the political 
and administrative science, in the art and science of organization, in the 
science of national defence, both internal and external, in system and method, 
in the science of commercial and industrial progress, and in social, political, 
economic and educational ideals, which India and her people can never afford 
to forget, On this'great occasion let us one and all cordially unite in ack- 


= ee 


nowledging unreservedly jthe supreme value of those imperishable lessons. 


Let us forget for the moment the inevitable political controversies of the day 
and ponder calmly over the incalculable significance of the event which 
Bombay has celebrated in a style worthy of her past traditions, and, as 
aspiring pupils, pay our humble tribute of respect and gratitude to those great 
and sagacious masters of military, naval, political and administrative science, 
who have built up this wonderful and world-wide Empire. To the Sovereign 
of this noble Empire, to Their Imperial Majesties the King-Emperor and 
{(jueen-Empress of India who represents in her person the highest ideal of 
womanhood we offer our heartfelt, loving and loyal welcome, and devoutly 
pray that benign Providence may watch over Their Majesties’ progress in this 
country and bring it to a happy and glorious conclusion, and shower on 


them and their Royal Family its choicest blessings, May the Almighty 


ordain that Their Majesties’ visit shall prove fruitful of beneficent results, so 
as to cement still more closely the bonds that unite the two countries, 
so distantly situated, which a wonderful dispensation of Providence has 
brought together, to the eternal glory of Their Majesties’ Royal House, 
of their world-wide Empire and of the great British nation which presides 
over the future destinies of this ancient and venerable land.’ [Elsewhere 
the same paper writes:—-“It is a distinctive honour conferred upon India 
by the ruling sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland which no other 
Over-seas dominions have yet enjoyed. The unique aggregate of states, bearing 
different relations to Great Britain and placed in varied political, social 
and economic conditions, which is called the British Empire, is entitled to 
that distinguished name on account of the inclusion within its fold of this 
great dependency. Without India the Empire is a conglomeration of 
self-governing units. It is the Indian Empire which stamps the whole 
with its own impress. The spontaneous determination of the King- 
Emperor to undertake a distant voyage of six thousand miles to be 
among his Indian subjects and to announce to them his Coronation, 
indicates not only His Majesty's solicitude for the welfare. of the Indian 


people, but his appreciation of the important position India occupies in the 


Empire. The purpose might as well have been served, if the Proclamation of 
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© But His Majesty would not have it 
at way. ie must ur Pha he ve and inconvenience of a long voyage 
“the purpose of p at ally she wing his ndian subjects what deep interest 
lis Majesty bot ~s “the i wale, and ‘how he regards them with the 
game 16veand ‘solicitude as his subjects at. hi me “atid inthe self-governing 
_ —-. @olontes. "The nd seida walk’: be. loyally. and cordially 

_ pesiprocated byt the ‘nillions of: India with ‘their héattfelt attachment and 
e a a ratitude to the: British’. ‘Throne, it is superfluous to add. ‘Those. who 
ad s€6 nothing behind* the pomp and circumstance, the processions and’ 
iNaniinstions, ahd ‘the crowds and festivities’ attendant upon the 
Royal visit,‘ completely miss its real meaning. The influence of the pomp 


and show is evanescent. It is only the. perinanént impression that is left 


behind that is valuable. What, then, will be the impression of the Coronation 
on the popular mind? ‘The Indian masses, who have but a dim notion of 
1 British royalty and the character of the ‘Government of this country, will 
bb remember the 12th December next as the day of the Coronation of their 
u Emperor who has specially come to this country and who wields their destinies 
. from a long distance through his representatives and servants. They will 
+ learn that the sun-dried bureaucrats who lord it over them are after all 
a subordinate and responsible to a power abovethem. More intelligent people and 
s the educated classes will value the Delhi Durbar for the recognition of this 
is country as the pivot of the Empire, and of the Indian subjects as the subjects 
of the British Empire with its rights and responsibilities. Constitutionally 
|. India is and will continue to be a mere dependency. But His Majesty’s 
oe presence in this country and the proclamation of his Coronation in his presence 
a ought to bring home to Britishers at home and especially in the self-governing 
: colonies the important status which must be allowed to India in the Imperial 
i union. « The realization by the British nation of the sacredness of its trustee- 
ia ship of India’s destiny, the admission by Britain and other constituent parts 
i‘. of the Empire of the Indian people to comradeship and India’s unswerving 
ih loyalty to the British Throne and the British connection—these three points 
Ss sum up, to our mind, the real significance of the Royal visit and of the Delhi 
a Durbar.” 
, 2. Mahomed Ghexai, Shahbuddin Ghori, Changizkhan, Taimour, Nadir- 
i’ shah and other warriors had come to rob and devastate 
: Guyarati (23), 26th this land of Bharat. To-day comes a great person- 
a _ . Nov.; Gujardtt Punch age from a foreign land to usher in a new era in the 
_ | (25), 26th Nov.; Kdthid- country, During the past thousand years robbers who 
Fh | war and Mahi Kdntha 
ae 4 | Gazette (67), 26th Nov.: c#me down upon India from the North-West had 
ae Kdthidwdr  Samdchdr Wholly destroyed its peace. The mighty personage 
2 (68), 26th Nov. - landing on these shores on the auspicious morn of 
4 Saturday next comes to establish peace in the country. 


The entire Aryan nation respects the king as the image of God: May the 
young and the old sing the praises of this great king and welcome him with 
showers of flowers! May the auspicious moon of the 2nd be ever bright! 
The advent of the King is auspicious. The love of the people is being fully 
given vent to, though there are some pessimists who apprehend a hitch! On 
this auspicious occasion our prayer to the Almighty is that those who hold 
such inauspicious ideas. may perish, loyal devotion may remain sacredly 
unsullied, and His Majesty King George may return to England firm in the 
belief that no nation on the face of the earth is so righteous, so loyal and so 
Be her devoted as the people of India. God almighty is powerful enough to fulfil 
Pm these desires. [The Gujardtt Punch writes :—We are sure the first visit of 
= Their Majesties to this country will bring to it some permanent gain and 
that after the auspicious advent will be opened a new and welcome chapter 
of giving to the: people a wider share in the administration of the country. 
We welcome ‘heir Majesties and pray that their sojourn may be happy and 
comfortable. The Kdthidwdar and Mahi Kéntha Gazette hails with delight the 
advent of Their Majesties and accords them @ right loyal welcome. It 
considers the change in the route of the yoyal procession omitting Girgaum 
tare as & hort rediootibn upon the residents of the docality and attributes it to 
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baseless suspicions. The Kdthidwdr Samdchdr, after welcoming Their 
Majesties, hopes that they will remedy the grievances of the loyal Indian 
people and grant them some share in the government of their country.] | 


*3. “The crowds of spectators that. will throng the routes of the 
7 , processions in Bomtay will certainly feel a deep 
ee touch of loyalty, respect and reverence at the sight 
of the royal personage—a feeling which has been built up, as His Excellency 
said the other day in unveiling the statue of His Majesty in Bombay, during 
centuries of Indian history and consecrated by our religions. To the Oriental 
mind, the King is the embodiment of divinity, because he is to be the 
protector of the people, he is to be the custodian of their interests, he is to 
be in short the personification of justice, virtue and righteousness. Fed and 
grown on such traditions, to the Indian mind the sight of His Majesty in their 
midst will surge up feelings of loyalty and reverence.......... But along with 
this sense of reverence for the person of royalty, the Oriental mind has its 
own ideas of the functions and duties of royalty. To’ the Hastern mind, a i 
King is an embodiment of justice, righteousness, and all that is good and a 
noble ; he is to be as near Divinity as possible in his qualities, thus approach- 
ing the type of perfect manhood which is the soul of the conception of i 
Divinity. ‘T’hese two ideas—the allegiance owed to a King and the functions id 
and duties expected of him, to put it more exactly, the rights and responsibilities i 
of Kingship—are inseparably. joined and allied in the Eastern mind.......... ie 
But the conditions of British rule in India render the full recognition and (4 
full appreciation of this Oriental ideal of Kingship to some extent impossible. oy 
Our King lives far away from us ata distanceof over six thousand miles, i 
and there is hardly ever an occasion on which the subjects could see him....... a 
Even in this present visit of His Majesty, there is an impersonal element. it 
His Majesty will of course move about among the people, but only in a State .) 
procession. He will take part in functions, but only under the full-armed 
panoply of the State. He will see sights and situations, but only such as are 
dressed out for him by the executive administration under him. Thus 
his personal contact with his subject people will in a sense be impersonal. 
He is not going to see things for himself 7% cognito like the Prince of Bagdad, 
Haroun-Al Raschid, and, therefore, is unable to secure that amount of confi- 
dence which the Persian Prince claimed in his days by his free direct relations 
with his subjects.......... Under the present conditions, such things are an 
impossibility. Our King lives far away from us, and even when he comes, 
he is hedged in by the citadels of administrative policies and there is no 
chain with golden bells, as in the days of the Moghul Emperor, to reach his 
innerniost chambers. While we are thus deprived of the advantages of a 
personal rule by the monarch and thereby of the opportunities to right the J 
wrongs of administration, we are neither compensated by the privileges of a | 
system of representative government. The Government of India is respon- ie 
sible through the British Parliament, sitting in London far away from India, Ng 
to the British public. But there are no Indian elected members in that body ly 
who could represent the Indian subjects of His Majesty. In India also the 4 
Government is in no way responsible to the Indians over whomiit rules. The a 
Government of India is an unconstitutional government in a sense, not being i 
responsible to the people whose affairs it controls and administers; and thus “We 
is a standing antithesis of the very first principles cf democratic rule which Hi 
is so fully exemplified and amplified in the system of government in Britain, Ne: 
in the evolution of constitutionalism obtaining at present in the United a 
Kingdom. We have our Councils, but they are almost entirely advisory bodies 
and those, too, not fully developed and quite inadequate to meet the necessities a 
of the country. lo say that they serve the functions of a representative i 
Parliament is mere mockery of words. It will thus bea seen that we have aH 
neither the full advantages of personal rule by a king nor of a constitutional 
government by representative bodies, but we labour under the disadvantages 
of both........... The enlarged Council Reform scheme has already recognised 
the principle ofrepresentation, but it has to be developed further. The Royal 
Visit just now will kindle in the hearts of the people remembrances of the 
old days of personal rule by the King and, through him, the people’s. rule. 
con 1908—4 | ; | 
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thus, develo “ tosther: the principle. of: 
jarnat ve fonaibla and,possible. under the 


co x “ for thi at tie | in ite’ history of British rule; the ruling Sovereign 


: aeeite sets foots on‘ Indian soil to-day. The visit of Their 
Indian Social Reformer “Inpperial Majesties marks a new and intimate stage 


(5), Sed Dec, ae ‘In the évolution of the British Indian Empire....... 


The next stage will be the holding of the Imperial 


| Court ata regular interval of three or five years at Delhi. With a permanent 
Imperial palace at the immemorial capital of India, this will not be a very 


expensive innovation and the political and moral advantages of it will te 
enormous. For, after all, the true link between India and the rest of the 


Eimpite is the Imperial Throne. In the recent discussions on the powers of — 


the House of Lords, someone’ said that it was necessary to maintain them 
intact, otherwise India would not care for the British Empire. This was 
not true. But what is true is'that the part of the English Constitution in 
which the hopes and. aspirations and, we may add, the memories of India 
find their most inspiring centre is the British Crown. Itis in the Imperial 
Throne, and through’ it, the relations of India to England are transmuted 
from the varied character connected with their different historical origins - 
into a uniform and common fellow- citizenship. ‘The welcome which [ndia 
extends to-day to Their Imperial Majesties is, therefore, no empty form. It 
is a welcome which proceeds from her deepest feelings. of loyalty and devotion 
to Their Majesties personally, and also from her profound conviction that her 
position and prospects urder British rule are almost | wholly bound up with 
the power and prestige of the Imperial Cro wn. : 


vi eee For King George, India has a: more special and intimate regard 

* Pdsei (3). Sra D than even for his august predecessors. He is a man 
” os ag ( @) a . S 06. they know. The memory of his former visit is yet 
oa (8), 3nd mej sf fresh in their mind, and now he visit® his people as 
their King. Nothing more could be wanting to fill 
the cup of loyalty to the brim. The people know their King as a man not 
only of a kind heart and a strong sense of duty, but as one of: keen observation; 
too........... He sees behind the decorations—he exercises the royal privilege: 
of lifting: the purdah and stepping into the privacy of our hearts. lt is this. 
royal quality of his that makes it nothing to us that he is of another land and 
another people. There is no golden belt with: which we can disturb him-in. 
his pleasures to attend to: our complaints‘ bat we know that: his glance is. 
wide and’ his’ vision keen; we also understand that he is bound: by the 
limits of humamity; and; for that he is a man like ourselves asa. well. as. 
a; king, we love him: the more,” [lhe Indian Spectator writes :—“ The. 
publication of this issue will synchronise with a historic and auspicious. 
event, the arrival in India for the first time of her mighty Emperor with 
the Empress from the White Island:.......... The Royal tour throws a bridge: 
across the whole distance that: separates India from England geogra- 
phically. It maker us realise that one influence pervades the whole Empire. 
The Sovereign represents the co-ordinating brain of the whole body. His tour 
‘stablishes and strengthens a vital connection between the central part of the 
system and its periphery. The galvanised ‘political sentiency attaches India 
to Kngland more closely. When we, therefore, say ‘Thrice Welcome’, we 
use the adverb not merely in its intensive signification, but also in the sense 
that Their Imperial Majesties, who are paying a second visit to India, though 
in @ different capacity, may be able in a future year to pay a third visit.” 


_*6.. “ As the entrance gate of India by the sea it has been Bombay’s 
Beli proudest privilege to be the first city to greet her 

D i Mc hl DY... Sas august Monarch and Queen during what is bound to 
— be long remembered as an historical event of 


momentous and far-reaching consequences. Years have rolled since British 


supremacy was finally established in the lafid, and the Government of the 
country passing ftom the hands of the Kast- India Company was relecated to 


\ 
% 


hey 


stranger, to the new form.of Governm: nt’ 40 Which 


a 
“t ‘ 


the arena of. pereniital warfare and political intrigues, first saw the dawn’ of the. ° 


over;the lan 
and scattered resources which long remained fallow and unproductive have 
been harnessed, a vast sea-borne trade has been established, cheap and 
effective means of communication have been provided, education on the western 


piping time of peace with her acceptance of the suzerainty of Great Britain 
. Under the gracious #gis of British rule. in India, her loose 


mode has been widely propagated, a civilized system of sanitation has been 


made responsible for the health and happiness of her teeming millions and a 
great and potent nationality has been built of a congerie of multitudinous racial 
units.......... As the outward and visible manifestation of the Government 
which sways ker destiny, King George steps on Indian shores with the loyal 
and affectionate homage pledged to him of the many millons of souls who bask 
under his benign and beneficent rule. In his decision to announce his Coron- 
ation in person to the Indian people there is involved a kindliness of heart and 
intentions as would more than ever endear him to his loyal and faithful subjects. 
His Majesty’s visit to the country is cast among glorious antecedents ; and in 
the popular consciousness that he is the supreme head of a.Government that 
has brought unprecedented peace, prosperity and happiness to their land there 
awaits him in this country a loyal and royal reception such as was never 
accorded within living memory to any ruling sovereign in India.” 


7. The British nation has always been liberal, and its government has 
; MP been marked by a humane sublimity ; it has prospered 
A Luz (59), 25th po. usin’ weaned dees “i. Se tae 

cs ak ake y its own effective measures and by a benign rule. 

Even we, although we are Portuguese, owe much more 

tothe British Sovereign than to our own country, where there is neither justice 

nor God. Moreover at that critical moment when His Most Faithful Majesty 

D. Manuel was rejected even by his own country it was the British Sovereign 

who received him with great consideration and kindness. We, therefore, 

welcome this Sovereign to these shores. May God preserve him for many 
years and grant him a prosperous reign as hitherto! _ 7 


*8, ‘The princely donation of eight lakhs which Sir David Sassoon 
Pa has generously contributed to the cause of agricul- 
Appreciation of the tural progress and improvement would operate as a 
munificent donation of blessing to the advancement of a very useful industry, 
SIE per. Sassoon 2 which in India is the mainstay whereon about 80 per 
ee the cent. of its population liVeS......4.+. As a leading 
Royal Visit. captain of industry Sir David is associated mainly 
Rast Goftdr (33), 3rd and directly with manufacturing industries; how- 
Dec., Eng. cols. ever, he has shown deep forethought and prescience 
in his decision to advance an industry with which 
he is not in intimate connection but which forms the basis of all other 
industries.” 
9. His Excellency the Governor has rightly thanked Sir David Sassoon 
for his donation of eight lakhs to be devoted to the 
Bombay Samachar (63), development of agriculture and education. The 
30thNov.; Sdnj Vartaman arrangements made for the management of the 
(34), 29th ip OL dt fund are admirable. The capital is to be left un- 
Jamshed (27), 2vth Nov. > touched and the interest only is to be used. The 
Pdrsi (Evening Daily) % | 
(72a), 28th and 30th Nov. object to which the fund is to be devoted, vie., 
the development of education and agriculture, is 
still more commendable and the Indian people will surely be: grateful 
to Sir David Sassoon. Agriculture is the main support of India and. 
most of the Indian population have to live exclusively on it. It will, 
therefore, be scarcely any exaggeration to say that agricultural development 
is synonymous with the country’s prosperity. Agricultural educ.tion is in a 
very unsatisfactory state in India, and although Government have founded 
agricultural colleges the needs of the country are so great that even all the 


vernment’ te which ‘a; propitious, fate pinned 
her destiny. ‘ From:chaos to, order awd stagnation to progress evolving, India; — 
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efforts of Government backed up by scores of liberal-minded men like,Sir David 
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| ‘how much our: 
tural knowledge. Under these 
job Tabekaial.e. We Toot than the 
riouitural édication, the more. s0.as it is to be. doné through 
ft the vernaculars.  ‘T’ 6 » fon is also to give help to edacation 
ti’ general by ‘being used for the erection of hostels for students. ‘It'is. 
eel nowledg iged dl that res érce in school is more advantageous for students and 
Vea ae ‘has & ‘to. el-building, coupled with the advancement of agricultural 
a oe ication, ‘ m é very commendable. But these two objects are so grand that 
: eae @* question if even the magnificent sum given by Sir David will 
‘suffice forthem. It is necessary, therefore, that other rich men also should 
rr mé forward and follow the example of Sir David Sassoon. [The Sdnj 
- Vartaméin writes :—Sir David’s gift will undoubtedly be highly’ beneficial 
to the country. The development of agriculture and the erection of hostels 
for students, these are the two objects to which the fund is to be devoted. 

But these two objects are 80 extensive that even eighty lakhs would not 
suffice for them. We thank Sir David for his liberality on behalf of the 
poor rayat and the general public of the Presidency. The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
and the Pdrst similarly applaud the donation and approve of its object and 
i ean the fund will swell in future by further donations from other rich 
people. 


10. . “ We have no desire to pass in an irresponsible spirit any carping 
criticisms upon the arrangements for the public, 
Suggestions for some’ which have been made for the days in which 
alterations in the pro- Bombay will be in rejoicing owing to the unique 


— oka Royal Visit event of the august presence in our midst of Their 
— Indu  Prakdsh (40), imperial Majesties the King-Kmperor and the Queen- 
oe 28th Nov, Eng. cols. ’ Kmpress. But we should like to mak: a few sugges- 


ca tions........... Firstly about the Royal Procession 
. on the 2nd December. We have already commented on the shortness of the 
route and on the fact of a great part thereof lying through the thinly 
a inhabited Queen’s Road. - No doubt there will be ample room for crowd on the 
a foot path by the railway line, where we hope they will be allowed to muster 
a behind an efficient Police or Military cordon. But men of the middle 
classes, ladies and children cannot mix in such crowds and hundreds of 
thousands will remain at home pining for want of an opportunity to 

witness the faces of Their Imperial Majesties. We would make two 

- . suggestions, one is that the Royal Procession should move at a slow pace 

: on the 2nd and secondly that arrangements may be made. for another 
‘ drive of Their Majesties through some other parts of the city on Sunday 
‘or Monday. Even a day or two’s notice would secure decorations enough. 

A lot of grumbling would be remedied effectively by such an unexpected 

and therefore the more delightful duplicating of the Royal drive. Our next 
suggestion is in regard to the school children’s fete at the Exhibition... ...... 

Under the present arrangements they would return to their homes at 2 to 

3p.m. From 6a.M. to 2 P.M. in the least, with practically hungry bellies— 

that is the ordeal set before the children (between 8 and 15)!......... We 

would, therefore, very strongly urge a modification of the programme. Let the 

souvenir cups and sweets be distributed where the boys stand and let the exact 

places allotted to different schools be marked on a chart and copies thereof 

sent to the schools early and let each school, instead of mustering first in a 

mella in wide roads, be allowed to go straight to the gates of the Exhibition 

ce grounds and through them to the allotted places. As soon as they get there 
ae let the souvenir cups distribution go on till atleast a quarter of an hour 
“ae previous to the coming of Their Majesties and the garbha singing. ‘Then, 

as soon as Their Majesties turn into the Exhibition, let all schools go away 
for the day, one by one. The free visiting of the Exhibition by the boys 
Me should be cancelled only for the 4th and not cancelled altogether. The 
ica Exhibition Committee could very easily allow another day, or better still, 

Bk: 2 hours for three or four days for school children, all the schools being divided 

to a3 man the rst as the days, each group being allowed one day. And on 

these bid the restriction of age from 8 to 15 should be done away with.” 


‘ne 


11, The press has been recognised:.in Kurope and other .civilised 
countries as doing service both to the rulers and 
Alleged injustice to the the ruled. ‘The same policy was followed in ‘India 
Gujarati newspapers 10 algo till a few years ago, but since the spread of 
sghnagor e * > Ve nguame sedition and anarchy the press has been suspected 
rs Pears: ee Maj 0 be at the bottom Of the mischief and viewed 
Kdntha Gazette (67), 26th With displeasure. Those papers which knowingly 
Nov. write with the object of lowering Government in 
the estimation of the people deserve their dis- 
favour. But when those which speak the truth and give the best advice 
to Government as well as the people come to be looked upon with displeasure 
it might be said that they are unpalatable to those in authority. This 
belief is strengthened because editors of this class of newspapers, though 
entitled to an invitation to the Delhi Durbar, have been left out, and 
especially when not a single editor of the Gujarati newspapers has been invited, 
the Gujarati- speaking public has reason to be dissatisfied. ‘The province of 
Gujarat is wide, the Gujarati-speaking population is extensive, and among 
them the Gujardti with a circulation of ten thousand copies, the ‘Saydji Vijay 
of Baroda, the Praja Bandhu and the Gwardtc Punch of Ahmedabad are 
respected. Periodicals like the Vasant are also well conducted and yet their 
editors have not been invited. Consequently it is natural that the Gujarati 
public should think that an injustice has been done to them. It is, indeed, 
true that by keeping the Gujarati press quite aloof from the Durbar & Cause 
for dissatisfaction has been supplied without any reason. We regard this as 
a grave mistake, but we must remain silent as it is too late. 


12. ‘‘Itis difficult to understand why Great Britain allowed Russia to 
proceed so far in her demands on Persia. We 
_ England and Russia ™ Guyite understand that under the Convention of 1907, 
: the British position is a somewhat difficuit one. 
Pen Tee Nov But it would Si absurd to think if Great Britain 
had advised Russia, in a friendly manner, that she was pushing the affair 
of Shua-es-Sultanah too far Russia would have ignored the advice.......... 
There can be no doubt that we have lost prestige in Persia over this hateful 
business ; but after all the affair is only typical of British diplomatic failures 
in situations where a wise policy would have succeeded in strengthening 
British influence.” 


13. At the time of King Shahu and the Peshwas there were many taxes 
which the people had to pay corresponding to those 
A comparison of the that are now levied under the British Rule. It must, 
taxes levied — roe) however, be noted that the Peshwas . recovered 
baled Phe ara a only those taxes that the people paid before the 
Kesari (108),28th Nov, Country came under their sway. ‘The Peshwas were 
always lenient, looked to the interests of their 
subjects as much as the British Government does and were reluctant to 
impose new taxes. Import duty was levied which has its equivalent in the 
Factory duty now levied by the Municipalities, but it must bs noted that food- 
stuffs were not then taxed as they are now. ‘Taxes for plying ferry boats and 
fishing existed in the times of the Peshwas. Now crazing fees are levied and 
forest produce has to be purchased, besides local fund duty, toll, stamp duty, 
Court fee, house tax, halalkhor tax, water tax and many others have to be 
paid. It must, however, be borne in mind that comforts of life have increased 
in modern times and they must be paid for. Formerly some kind of fee had 
to be paid for getting private business transactions registered, but now regis- 
tration has almost become compulsory and though the Tate is moderate landed 
proprietors have to pay not a little as registration charges.. Only at the time 
of Balaji Bajirao a nominal salt tax was imposed, but the tax has now become 
one of the chief sources of income to Government. Income tax of the present 
day which operates harshly ou the people was represented by a contribution from 
rich men and landed proprietors only to pay off the State debt in the Peshwa 
regime. ‘The Chhapa which was a tax on the production of cloth 1 is now repre- 
rented by the excise duty. 
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view Of ©) ritant i melsiaday thé Rev. N. V. 
yo oafilsk (Ahmednaga “zp Kesart writes :—'The poet 
; is n 2 de iota Pi ihaiin s ealshienetiter ot India: ‘He, a son of 
_clindia, interviews Britannia ‘at his mother’s desire. 
Di). hemes ) He ‘chants the praises of the English literature and 
OS Ultbbaes 0 08), 26th Nov. the British Empire He thinks that the imper- 
wen iorgitn. 4 fections of the British Government are but a mere 
J is dow.» There are adow. happy placesin the poem. But itis not as sweet 
| “a his other poems. Lieutenant-Colonel K. R. Kirtikar has written an 
-dntreduetion to the poem and in it he says that the author is not only a poet, 
- but .a prophetic truth-teller. But we do not think it is allowable for such a 
- poet to’ make a mountain of a molehill and exaggerate things. We think that 
‘the Reverend Mr. Tilak has accepted the office of the bard of the Royal Court. 
Is it not surprising that he claims Britannia to be the sister of Indis and that 
she is willing to treat India so? 
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15. Commenting on the reception accorded by the Karachi Chamber 
of Commerce to Mr.: Datta, the officer appointed by 
. a Government to inquire into the causes of the 
take some notice of the rr ; i Mle Fein) Bi i 
insulting treatment given S@neTal rise in prices, the Sind Journal writes: 
by the Karachi Chamber © Whatever force there was in some of the Honour- 
of Commerce to Mr. able Mr. Webb’s contentions, it was marred by the 
Datta, the officer appoint- manner in which those views were urged and by the 
_ed to inquire into the half-disguised contempt which was exhibited not 
causes of the general rise only for the Government and its Finance Depart- 


Government should 


Tae sag hey tae (15), 2arq Ment, but also for Mr. Datta personally. At the least 
ate ea atc iets there wag a tone of superior (we were almost 


i : going to say supercilious) impatience at the action 
and methods of Government, an impatience which it ill becomes such a 
BS. grave and responsible body as a Chamber of Commerce in dealing with such 
aS -@ momentous question. It is strange that even when Mr. Datta explained 
. that the Government’ were apparently not satisfied with the results of 
Mr. Atkinson’s ‘exhaustive’ enquiry and that his enquiry was presumably 
only a prelude to the appointment of a committee, somewhat like the one 
which Mr. Webb demanded, the latter coutinued to find fault with the 
Goverpment’s action. ‘The culminating point in the discourteous treatment 
of the ‘Commission’ and Mr. Datta was reached when Mr. Reynclds 
imperiously interjected, while Mr. Datta was explaining a certain point which 
he had probably not done with: ‘If you have the answer why do you ask 
a. 7 the question?’ In spite of pious (and almost too suspicious) protestations 
to the contrary, it is hard to resist the conclusion that the Karachi Chamber 
adopted their extraordinary attitude, because the Commissioner selected 
for the task was an Indian. Can any one pretend that it was not possible 
for a reputed-to-be-grave body to express their views (even to withhold 
SE answers to certain questions) in a restrained and polite way ?... cons ae 
ae need only remind the Chamber that by their almittedly unique demeanour 
a they have only harmed themselves and not their intended ‘victim.’ ‘The 
conduct of the Chamber is nothing short of an affront to Government, a slap 
in their face. The question is, can the Chamber not be effectively taken to 
task and brought to its bearings? Weyield to none in our passion for the 
subjects’ liberty of speech. But such freedom is necessarily, and by universal 
consent, subject. to important limitations If a private individual or if even a 
ae newspaper behaved as the men of the Karachi Chamber have behaved towards 
ie Mr. Datta, it would not beaserious matter at all. But the Chamber is a public 
oe body, officially recognised and constantly carrying on correspondence with 
; | - Government; and Mr. Datta came to them as the representative of Government 
Bec’ and met them in solemn conclave in order to confer with them on @ serious 
a question. ‘hatin such circumstances they should have ‘ poured ridicule ’ 
upou Mr. Datta, as the latter was forced to put it when parting, is certainly 
a@serious affair. Is there no appropriate or effective way in which Govern- 
Ment.can take notice of its conduct? Yes, there is. For instance, Govern- 
ne went can suspend all intercourse with the Chamber for a year or two, 
_‘~ refusing to receive any a from it and readmitting.it.to recogni- 
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‘tion on a suitable apology being tendered ‘to themsélves and to Mr. Datta. 
‘We wonder what evil genius has betrayed the Karachi Chamber into. — 
‘such as no other Chamber or body has exhibited. ‘ 


a“ 
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16. The just and impartial administration of the British Government 
has wiped out the horrors of racial hatred that 
Publication of the prevailed in India before 1858 from the memory 
a ee ae yore of the Indian people. The younger generation 
leis oi Cadden nee: being totally ignorant of the grim past, some of our 
Pragati (41), 20th Novy. thoughtless and conceited people, taking advantage 
of its ignorance, commenced to prejudice its mind 
against our benign Government by idealising the times of the Peshwas and 
by vilifying our present rulers. ‘Tilak was foremost in spreading disaffection 
amongst the people by his speeches and writings. The nefarious activities 
of the so-called patriot ended in nothing but disastrous consequences and 
thoughtful people turned their thoughts to tracing the causes of the unrest, 
and Mr. Chirol may be said to have scored a success in his able treatise 
on the unrest in India wherein he has laid bare the causes and motives that 
lie at the root of the present political condition of the country. His Highness 
the Maharaja of Kolhapur has done a great service to the people of Maharashtra 
in getting Mr. Chirol’s book translated by so able a writer as Professor 
Dongre who only recently published the second part of his translation. 
It is but natural for the Kesarz to fall foul of Mr. Chirol and Professor 
Donegre for clearing up the delusions under whose spell the people of the 
country have been cast for a long time past. 


17. Why should Government feel hurt if people say that it is foreigu ? 

We are not actuated by any evil intention in describ- 

The British Govern- ingitso. It is not that the foreigner cannot see 
ment is called foreign only things from the national standpoint. He will have 
because it is carried On oniy to take some extra trouble. We gratefully 


froma distance and not ve 
from any evil intention. acknowledge that the British, though a foreign 


Kesari (108), 28th Noy. Government, have taken as much care of the subjects 
in some respects as a native Government would 

have dose. - We only desire that they should adopt the same policy in all 
respects and become the ‘ national ’ Government of India, in name as well 
as in fact. [The paper then proceeds to allude to the memorandum on 
the currency policy of Government by the Honourable Mr. Webb (Karachi) 
and to the report of the Fowler Committee and says:—]| Government 
approved of the recommendations of the Fowler Committee, but did 
nothing co put them into practice for twelve years. ‘he merchants in 
England fearing a diminution of gold there induced Government at last 
to abandon the idea of coining sovereigns in India. The major portion 
of the Currency Reserve and Gold Standard Reserve was also transferred 
to England. ‘he Secretary of State issues Council Bills in excess of his 
legitimate dues and carries on a regular trade in them. He puts by this 
action more rupees in circulation and defeats the object of Government in 
closing the mints to the coinage of rupees by private persons. It is not 
impossible for India to have a gold currency. Weare put to great losses on 
the exchange, in its absence. Is not all this due to the foreign character of 
Government? No native ‘secretary of State would have followed such a 
policy. Weonce more declare that we do not consider the British Govern- 
ment to be foreign because it is Kuropean. Our criticism is levelled against 
it because it is conducted from a distance and because our real interests are 


not taken into consideration by it. Take as an illustration the question of — 


gold currency. We maintain a gold standard, bnt have no gold currency 
because it would be inconvenient to English merchants. Both are necessary, 
however, as all the leading nations have introduced gold currency in their 


countries. Government are pretending to do something, but have not doae 
the right thing. 
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phen yan oil) ans i on t » Ashe pla ap Pee tele 
metester of anl.C.8. the Gove ‘nme! b of rps to considér whether the 
purde ree Ashe communication was seditious. We do. neh know 
_ whether the Government of India have done any- 
sane Mee f at na E yea thing in the matter.. But the U. P. Government 
ee vse eplied. to an. intaxpelletion of the Honourable Babu Braja Nandan 
. Prasad that. they do not consider the article to be anything else than 
defamatory. The person defamed has not complained, to Government and 
Government. cannot do anything in the matter. After all it has been settled 
that the writer who propounded that Lord Morley was as guilty as Vanchi 
Aiyer and hoped that he would fall a prey to the bullet of an anarchist is 
guity of nothing more than defamation. It has been held by the British 
Courts to be sedition to argue that the repressive policy of Government which 
tramples under foot public opinion is to some degree responsible for the 
birth of anarchism. But British justice thinks that it is not defamation to 
maintain that the Secretary of State is responsible for the murder of Mr. Ashe. 
Such justice is beyond the ken of Indian logic. 
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a 19. “ We are.glad to note that at the meetings of the Bombay Legislative 

Council held during this week a certain amcunt of 

Comiments on the pro- important business was transacted. At the outset 

ceedings of the last meet- gnswers to the interpellations by the non-official 

ing of the Bombay jp embers were given, but unfortunately the Bombay 
Legislative Council. 

Praja Bandhu (32), daily papers do not contain a full report of them, 

26th Nov. Eng. cols. and for an authentic official report of the same in 

the Bombay Government Gazette the public must 

wait for a pretty long time. In this connection the Bombay Govern- 

a went, as we have already more than once remarked, should exhibit 

ak greater alacrity. Itis extremely desirable in public interest that it should 

He follow the example of .the Supreme Government the report of whose 

Council proceedings is published in the Gazette of the Government of India 

within ten or fifteen days after a Council meeting is held. It further appears 

that the Legislative Department of the Bombay Government has for some 

reason or the other recently given up the practice of putting all the questious 

in the Agenda paper supplied to the Press. ‘his naturally makes it difficult 

to fully understand the meaning and to realize the value of the replies given 

to the interpellations. Under the circumstances the Press has to discharge 

ee its duty under certain disadvantages, and it can only notice some of the 

important interpellations and the official replies thereto that may have been 

published in the daily newspapers....... A question from the Honourable 

Mr. Abdul Husein Peerbhoy elicited the reply that Government were aware of 

the -S. M. Railway Company using iron wagons for the carriage of passengers 

during the rushes of Melas, but that they were unable to consider the suggestion 

that Government should secure that the Railway Company concerned shall 

restrict the use of wagons in such cases strictly to the wooden type. The 

a reason urged by Government for their decision is that ‘almost the entire 

a covered goods stock on the metre gauge section of the Madras and S. M. 

— Railway consists of iron vehicles, and it would inconvenience seriously third 

class passengers if the use of these vehicles were prohibited at times of heavy 

traffic. We regret we cannot see eye to eye with Government in this matter, 

pean and that too for very good reasons. There is absolutely no justification 

se for any Railway Company at any time to compel its clientele to travel in 

ae wagons and trucks meant for cattle and goods, for we hold that it is bound 

to.keep. beforehand a sufficient stock of suitable carriages ready on the 

occasion of fairs which do not take it by surprise. We have no hesitation 

i in saying that it is nothing short of callousness on the part of a Railway 

ee , administration to neglect to provide for the most elementary creature comforts 

ee ofits patrons. The request made by the Honourable Mr. Peerbhoy was, 

if anything, too modest, and itis a great pity indeed that Government have 

expressed their unwillingness to secure the arrangement as prayed for 
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21. 


therein. It is our deliberate opinion that it is: adding insult to injury to 
virtually compel the passengers to travel in iron wagons. The miseries of 


the latter under scorching rays of the Indian sun can be better imagined 


than described.” . i pe 
~O. ‘It may be true, as Rive! George Clarke complains, that Honourable 
¥ ~,, members of the Bombay Legislature have not yet 
on Gazette (14), 25th Jest how to ask questions, but if is no less 
es apparent that the Bombay Government, which is 
almost as new to the experience as the non-official me= bers, has not yet 


learnt how to reply to questions. As an example of a question that ought not. 


to be asked and an answer that ought not to be given, take the following by 
the Honourable Mr. Gulam Muhammad :—‘ Is Government aware that non- 
qualified men are taken on in Government service in Karachi in contravention 
of Government Resolution, Educational Department, No. 1363, dated 28th 
July 1910?’ Now here, under insidious cover of ‘Is Government aware’ 
we have a general imputation in terms too vague to be specifically countered 
or usefully considered. The only proper reply would be—‘ Government is 
not aware. Such areply would cost no more time or trouble than the 
question. If that does not satify the indeterminate querist, let him come 
out with his real meaning; let him state plainly where, when and how and 
by whom the Government Resolution in question has been, as he alleges, 
contravened. A definite accusation would permit an exact inquiry and a 
precise reply, and the Government would not burke nor want to burke a 
bond fide complaint. As it is, the Government, being as unsophisticated 
as the questioner himself, weakly sets the official machinery of a 


departmental investigation at work, and, after putting every one concerned 


to inordinate trouble, brings forward at the Council table the following 
conscientious reply: ‘ The orders contained in Government Resolution, 
Educational Department, No. 1363, dated the 28th July 1910, are carefully 
attended to in Karachi, as in:other parts of Sind. Inquiries which have 
been made have failed to bring to light any such cases as are referred 
to by the Hon’ble Member.’ If lax interpellations of that sort are to be 
answered with such indulgence, there will be every encouragement for them 
to multiply. ‘1s Government aware?’ will become the stalking-horse for 
every political skirmisher wno has a random shot to fire atithe Govern- 
ment. ‘Is Government aware’—that the police are oppressive, that 
secretariats are hide-bound, that revenue subordinates are venal, that Huropean 
officers are unsympathetic—that a hundred other things are not as they 
ought to be ?” | 


21. Onthe subject of the throwing out by Government of the 
interpellations of the Honourable Mr. Webb and the 

bs : Honourable Mr. Harchandrai on the subject of the 
Phante 0c Sn 9% location of public offices in Karachi, the Phenia 

| writes :—* T'he present case shows that Sind is still 

the step-daughter of the Bombay Government, though we had for some 
time past been deluding ourselves with the belief that Sind was now no 
longer in such relationship to the Bombay Government. It needs no mention 
that the. public opinion in Karachi is practically unanimous in favour of 
locating the Judicial Commissioner’s Court along with other Courts and public 
offices at the Old Jail site........... It is a pity that Government should treat 


the public opinion of Karachi with such scant courtesy and make our repre- 


sentatives look small in this manner. The Bombay Government’s ruling 
with regard to the Honourable Mr. Harchandrdai’s resolution has caused no 
end of resentment among the local public. It is not a question of our merely 
sympathising with Messrs. Webb and Harchandrai in their discomfiture, but 
that of expressing our emphatic and unequivocal disapproval of the insgensate 


attitude of the Bombay Government towards this highly important. pubiic. 
matter affecting our,City. We hope the matter will not be allowed to. be left. 


in its present unsatisfactory state.” 
oon 1908—6 
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2 ibave Spektion of i cubtio offices in “Karkchi, without” 
necessarily . sling that, the resolutions on their proper merits deserve a better 
oe Fates oe ‘One may even détéct in the resolutions a valid reason for their 
eS ere tion. The Anglo-Saxon mind, being above all else. practical, dislikes — 
~ flogging’a dead horse—whether it be the partition of Bengal or the lost veto” 
ch Lords. That sort. of agitation is neither useful nor desirable. There 

Pes “never. was 8 déadér horse in Sind than: that which Mr. Webb and Mr. 
Ha chandrai_ are now. trying to flog back to life. A brief glance at the facts 
will make this point plain......... The Government have definitely accepted 
the proposals of the Commissioner in Sind to locate on the old jail site in 
Karachi no less than thirteen public offices and courts; the designs for the 
offices are in an advanced stage of preparation ; and there is every hope of the 
work being put in hand in the coming year. .loreover these proposals were 
a framed after obtaining the views—not in all cases formally, but still by every 
a full and careful inquiry—of representatives of the European mercantile 
e community, the Bar and the public. In other words the matter beccmes a chose 
jugee. There is even now a unanimous consensus on two essential points ; 
that all those thirteen offices should be so located, and that no other offices 
a need be so located—with the possible exception of the Judicial Commissioner's 
court, round which the present belated controversy rages........... The public 
a : interests will probably best be served if the Government discourages the 
agitation, which indeed is not altogether free from the appearance of being 
engineered.” 


Zo. That Government do not want to interfere with religious matters 
: is no doubt good, but it is the duty of Government 
Government and the to distinguish religious matters from ordinary 
concubinage of young’ ones. In any case they must see that their indiffer- 
ase dh Patrika. (42), nae wat foster vice. In the particular case of 
26th Nov.; Jagad. Vritt e concubinage of young girls, Government decline to 
(103), 26th Nov. pass any Act agains it for fear of popular opposition. 
Are they afraid of offending a ciass of people who 
feel no shame to Jead young girls to the path of immorality ? Then, how is it 
Ba: that they dared to enact the law legalising widow-remarriage and another 
declaring Sati illegal in spite of popular opposition ? We wonder why the 
Bombay Government have become so fastidious of late as to hesitate to 
interfere in matters which are hardly religious. |The Jagad Vrité also 
declares that the concubinage of young girls being utterly immoral and 
as bad as prostitution, Government should not hesitate to provide legal 
measures for its suppression. | 


*24. “The reply, given to the interpellation of the Honourable Mr. Babu 

Brijnandan Prasad regarding the Indian Civi- 

Alleged hollowness of lian’s letter tothe Pioneer on the subject of the Ashe 

Mr. Montagu’s statement jurder by Honourable Mr. Hose at the last sessions 


in Parliament that the law | : is 
regarding sedition was of the United Provinces Legislative Council, must 


fairly administered in show to Mr. Montagu in what light the Indian 
Tindie authorities look upon a piece of writing which he 
Mahrdatta (9), 3rd Dec. _held as being ° disgusting’ and ‘ calculated to do an 
infinite amount of “harm.” the writiug in question 

laid on Lord Morley no less grave and serious a charge than the respcnsibility 
for the murder of a district Collector, and its tone all through was outrageous, 
Yet such a piece of writing can hardly come, so think -the authorities here in 
India, within the purview ofthe Press Act! Strange indeed must be the canons 
of its application when the Press Act comes down upon Indian newspapers 
for writing things comparatively much less offensive and harmful, while this 
rabid attack by:‘One’of hein ’ on the Secretary of State for India can go off 
quite cea any punishinent. In your analysis of-unrest; if‘you carry the- 
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chain further and attribute the unrest: to the repressive policy of the Govern- 
ment, you are liable to: be punished’ for sedition; but if an Anglo- Indian 
paper publishes a charge that the policy of conciliation is the prime’ cause of 
the unrest and the author of that: policy is as much liable for the murder 
of an official as: the assassin himself, it is no~ offence! At best it could be 
defamation, and that, too, is not quite a matter of certainty; ‘possibly’ it 
might amount to a defamation! In July last Mr. Montagu promised to draw 
the attention of the Government of India to'the matter, but even up till now the 
United Provinces Government have not heard anything about it from the Gov- 
ernment of India. Besides this negligence, we are now flatly told that there 
is nothing in the writing which could bring it under the purview of the Press 
Act. Mr. Montagu will thus see how his sense of disgust at and apprehension 
of infinite harm frum the writing is not at all shared by the authorities on the 
spot who have notions of their own ; and what he holds harmful from his seat 
in London can pass off as perfectly innocent in the eyes of the bureaucrat 
in India! Mr. O’Grady is now thoroughly vindicated in his contention that 
difference was observed in the application of the Press Law between native 
Indian and Anglo-Indian papers and such a practice caused a great amount of 
dissatisfaction in India. Will Mr. Montagu still stick to the belief which he 
expressed in July last that the Press Law was being administered quite 
fairly in India in all cases ?”’ 


29. ‘The other day in commenting upon the remarks of the London 
Times on the fact that trial by jury in cases of 
_ Alleged failure of justice deaths of natives at the hands of Kuropean colonists 
in cases of deaths of jin Africa had become a mere travesty of justice, 
acl the hands of we pointed out that the remarks were not a little 
Indu Erakdsh (40), 25th applicable to India too, with this great difference, 
Nov., Eng. cols. however, that the better class of Kuropeans domiciled 
in this country had as a class risen against wanton 
disregard for the lives of the Natives. Cases like that of the Bassein tragedy 
could occur only amongst foreigners and not Englishmen of the upper classes. 
But wanton conduct is still pretty common amongst soldiers and such lower 
class Kuropeans as the sibordinate railway employés, etc. During the last 
week, we had three cases of the type, in two of which, we are glad to 
note, justice was to a certain extent vindicated, though in the third it 
received the scantest respect possible. We may first of all refer to the 
Allahabad case, wherein Lawrence Giddens, a youthful Railway Ticket 
Collector, quarrelled with an Indian cook, gave nim a kick on the abdomen, 
which resulted in death. Great provocation ‘vas the plea for the defence 
and the jury, giving credence to the same, acquitted the prisoner of the 
more serious charge of murder, but held him guilty of simple hurt. We do 
not know whether any allegations of abnormal or diseased spleen were 
advanced, but the Judge, the Honourable Mr. Ric hards, ssamed to take a 
much more serious view of the case, judging from his remark that ‘ the action 
of the accused was a most reprehensible one’ and the fact that he sentenced 
him to one vear’s rigorous imprisonment. We would certainly admit that 
there could have been no deliberate intention to murder in this case, but the 
yoint we would raise is whether a kick with the foot, which we presume 
had a railwaymau’s boot on it, is not such an extremely wanton and dangerous 
act as to fully require a verdict of grievous hurt in the case, specially when 
the kick was administered on the abdomen. ‘The proneness of Indians to 
die of kicks on the abdomen, or even to have enlarged spleens and livers is 
now so well established. We will next take up the Simla case, wherein one 
Corporal Cox was alleged to have thrown over a railing servant of a Parsi 
contractor on to a tent top on a hill, with the result that the fall down 
hill ended in death. The prosecution evidence was that ths act of 
throwing was a deliberate one after a quarrel. ‘The defence plea was that 
provoked by the laughter of the deceased, the accused only gave hrin*a ‘ shove.’ 
The jury found the accused cuilty of a rash act and the Judge, tlie 
Honourable Mr. Justice Rattigan, sentenced the prisoner to: three months” 
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ere again there. was no: absolute failure of justice, 
but doubtless : ent, was;inadequate and the-act.was a very 
& ngerous 0 te only. relieving: feature.of the case, was. that the accused 
B very fax and offered to make what provision he could for. the 
ofthe accused. But we are sorry to observe that there was an 


ilure.of justice and no redeeming feature whatsoever in the trial of 
Raamaben, Marshall beld i in the last sessions of the Bombay High Court. The 
story of the prosecution was that Marshall with some Sikh soldiers had gone 
for a stroll in the village of Asman Peth and teased and harassed the village 
cattle, whereupon two villagers came forth to remonstrate, and in the alterca- 
tion, the accused deliberately shot one ot them. Then others came in and 
the accused in trying to run away fired one more shot and one more man 
was wounded. ‘The defence was that the accused only threwa stone at a 
village dog and the villagers wantonly picked a quarrel, that he wanted to shoot 
over head and thus the death was merely accidental. It is impossible for 
sane men to. believe entirely the story of the defence. Villagers will not 
quarrel with an European soldier merely for throwing stones at a village dog. 
For the second shot there may have been valid room for the exercise of the 
right of self-defence, but the first shot appears to have been a most wanton 
act of aggression.......... All this proves that trial by jury in such cases 
proves more or less abortive and the verdicts of juries are a travesty of seems. 
The only remedy possible can lie in giving full appellate jurisdiction to High 
Courts and also a provision whereby in juries both the parties should have 
the right to have their own representatives.” 


26. “Can a pleader publicly (whether anonymously or otherwise) 

criticise the conduct or work of a judge or magis- 

Is it contempt of court . trate before whom he may be practising? Can he 

for a.pleader to criticise Go go in the case of one before whom he may not 

cy “st est se ie a be practising? Some judicial authorities in Sind 

yn Sind Jour nai (15), “OSed seem to think that this sort of thing amounts to 

Nov. contempt of court. At least, they say, a pleader 

must not impugn the judicial or public actions of 

the officer before whom he practises. Lately in- connection with a letter 

that appeared in these columns, reflecting on the conduct of a certain 
Sub-Judge, the District Judge of Sukkur wrote to the Bar Association there, 
maintaining that the letter constituted contempt and the Bar Association should 
censure the writer. The Association replied that while they could not say if 
the writer was one of their members, they were ‘humbly of opinion’ that it 

was not contempt of court for any pleader to write against any judge. We 

do not know if any further correspondence has passed on the subject, or 
whether the District Judge has at all thought fit to pursue the matter further. 

But it seems desirable to settle the point authoritatively, but in a calm, 
judicious and dispassionate spirit, so that the pleaders may know their position. 

The reason for the dictum we are referring to seems to be that pleaders are 
: sometimes spoken of as ‘officers of the court.’ We think the sense of this 
i appellation is far too much strained when exactly the same standard of dis- 
cipline is sought to be applied tc pleaders, which unquestionably applies to the 
subordinates serving under Government. MIf pleaders are ‘officers of the 
Court,’ they are officers of the Judicial Department, and as such they may 
as well be forbidden, like all Government servants, to join any political move- 
a ment. No, a pleader i is an independent professional man, and though he is 
a necessarily subject « so the court’s jurisdiction, to a certain well- defined extent, 
a. at the time he is practising before it, his freedom to express his: views when 
outside the court is not less than that enjoyed by the private individual. He 
can criticise the judge in the public press as he is allowed to do before a 
: higher court in appeal. Unfortunately there is a tendency in some quarters 
a ~~ ¢o put down the pleader and to fetter his freedom of speech. But the question 
” - ghonid te regarded by all from the stand-point of broad princirles. The 
Be ities ed pleadeis. who seem to be getting demoralised and supine, should realise the 
eK danger of their position and respectfully assert their just rights.” 
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wiih Mrs. Annie Besant seems to be in her dotage. She says that 
Mire. Bi, ' Govefnment were compelled by the irresponsible 
In Ain rg and the papers to enact the Press Act. Shé adds that the Act 
Kesari (108), 28th Nov. has protected Government and not private persons. 
| The papers are quite free to bespatter the latter as 
much as they please. Mrs. Besant has praised’ the Avglo-Indian papers and 
condemned the Indian Press almost as a whole. We thank her fot excepting 
one or two Native papers. Her conduct is despicable and her selfishness 
contemptible. She styles herself a saint and it is surprising that she is quite 
ready to pass entirely false strictures on the people by praising whose religion 
and customs she has risen to some importance. In characterising all 
Indian papers as irresponsible, she herself is making irresponsible statements. 
This conceited lady is a further illustration of the Sanskrit verse attributing 
to womankind such vices as falsehood, &c. 


\ 


28. Within a short time such events have happened one after another 
mer . that the action of Government themselves has proved 
Jcd nomecapere the utter uselessness of their policy of subsidising 
 Gadardts (25), Atel Mow newspapers. It was complained in the newspapers 
that certain students in Bengal were treated brutally 
by some Government servants for participating in the Faridpur conference. 
No one knows what service was rendered by the subsidised papers of the 
province in the matter, nor what notice was taken of their comments if they 
niade any. The public required an authoritative statement on the subject, | 
and on its appearance it has been accepted by the people. A similar incident 
has happened in regard to the Bombay Government. A riot took place at 
Bagalkot and the Marathi papers published long accounts and commented 
thereon. But no assistance seems to have been given to the authorities by 
their subsidised paper, the Jagad Vrott. If the paper fails to carry out the 
object Government have in view why-should its subsidy not cease? We hope 
this matter will be considered at the time the budget is prepared a month and 
a4 half hence. The Government Press Note on the Lingayat incident, though 
characterised as one-sided by the Indu Prakash, has been widely circulated. 
This shows that the policy of subsidising newspapers has failed and public 
funds are simply wasted on it. The action of Government themselves proves 
the uselessness of the subsidy and that it is in no way advantageous to 
Government. 


29. Some white Colonists are hotly discussing the question of boycotting 
the natives of India. Thus Columbia proposes to 
Approval of the pro- prohibit the immigration of Indians into her 

posed resolution at the territories. How long this selfish policy will last 
a aoe ea ré does not «ppear to have been considered by these 
- Prakdsh (19), People. They forget that these black people are the 
ya Prakdsh (19), | ae agiates 
26th Nov. subjects of the same king under whom they are, 
and that these very people occupy a very large 

portion of the British Empire. These very people whom they look down upon 


have been honoured by Their Royal Majesties’ visit. O friends! when even 


Their Majesties evince so much regard for India, is it mete that you should | 


act insolently towards them ? You have not yet realised how owing to their 
ill-treatment of Indians, Nataland Assam had to répent, owing to dearth 
of labour. You forget that while you are driving out Indians from your 
country, your own countrymen are freely enjoying themselves in India. You 
forget that your trade is mostly with India. India too has it in her power 
to stop her trade with the Colonies and to move Government to prohibit the 
immigration of your countrymen. Then you will have to suffer more 


than Indians. Just as sons of the same father are brothers, all coutitries — 


under the British Empire should be treated as equal. The forthcoming 
Indian National Congress is going to pass a resolution praying Govern- 
ment to prohibit -immigration- from such Colonies as treat Indians 


harshly, and we trust that it will be received with acclamations throughout 


the whole of India, 
con 1908-7 
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. ‘12° Government, at one time, forced peo- 
ple to leave the locality in which this plague 


appeared ; and even now they try their best 
to.induce people to. adopt that course. 


2, Government.give an extra allowance 
to those of their servants who go to reside 


outside the plague-affected area. 


-8. Goyernment desire that persons affec- 
ted by this plague should be . segregated 
from the rest of the people and removed to 
the hospitals. 


4. Government invite independent 
workers and volunteers to co-operate with 
them in their attempts to combat this 
plague, 


5. Government entirely hand over the 
task of combating with this plague to Muni- 
cipal bodies. : 


6. Government publish figures of persons 
attacked by this epidemic from week to 
week, } 


7. Government give honours and titles 
to those persons and bodies who help them 
in carrying out plague measures. 


DRINK-PLAGUE. . 


1. They locate the plague (liquor- 
shops) in localities where population is 
the thickest and contagion most certain. 


2. They give an extra allowance to | 


those who succeed in increasing drink- 
consumption, 2. ¢., making people more 
affected. 


3. They desire that people who try to 
dissuade people from drinking liquor from 


near the liquor-shops should be at once 


taken away and punished. 


4. They refuse permission to any in- 
dependent persons or bodies to co-operate 
with them in seeing that the agents of 
this demo. of drink are properly restrain- 
ed, at least: according to Government’s 
own rules. 


5. They flatly refuse to allow those 
bodies to have anything to do with this 
drink-plague. 


6. They peremptorily decline to give. 
any information regarding the police 
attacks upon persons affected by this 
drink-plague. 


7. Whey look down with frowns upon 


Temperance bodies who aid them with 
helyful suggestions and look askance at 
Temperance workers. 


In the mildst of this contrast, there is, however, one point of similarity, 
and that is about inoculation for. plague and liquor-shop for drink. Govern- 
ment warmly advocate the infusion of plague serum into the body as a 
preventive for plague ; in the case of drink-plague also they open liquor-shops 
in order that people might be prevented from excessive drinking as by illicit 
distillation. ‘There you take in virus to keep yourself safe from the epidemic, 
here you drink in liquor to keep yourself safe from drunkenness—the drink- 
plague! Is not this similarly striking ?” : 2 


61. “Government sets apart days for public holidays and the public, 
especially the press, pays for them. Such is the 

Protest against the only view we are able to take of the new system 
notified charge of double wynder which enhanced rates are charged on every 


telegraph rates at all 
telegraph stations except 


day on which gazetted holidays occur wherein the 
Delhi on the Durbar day. Telegraph Department participates. As an instance 


Evening Dispatch (4), 19 point we have the announcement which comes 
24th Nov. from Simla that ‘the Government of India have 

, ager decided that on the 12th of December 1911 all Press 
telegrams, whether in connection with the Coronation Durbar or not, which 
may be tendered at or addressed to the offices mentioned previously, will be 
accepted and dealt with at the usual rates. At the other offices Press telegrams 
tendered on the 12th December 1911 can only be accepted at express rates 
as on Sundays.’ To appreciate the wonderful magnanimity of this proposal 


we have only to remember that ordinarily the 12th December would be a 


working day for the Telegraph Department, but having been set apart as a 


holiday by the Government of India, every one who has occasion to use the 
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all along contended, no one objects to the Telegraph Department enjoying an 


occasional holiday ; they need it quite as much as other people do; but the — 


incongruity ofthe whole arrangement comes'in when the public are asked to 
pay enhanced rates for the holiday which the Government grants to its 
employees. In the matter of the 12th December the restriction, moreover, 
is likely to operate as a deterrent to the despatch of lengthy news messages 
which papers, with any pretensions to keep abreast of the times, would 
naturally look forward to receive. Delhi, of course, is certain to be the hub 
of the Indian universe on that day, and it is as well that all messages 
addressed to newspapers from any of the telegraph offices within “the 
Durbar area should be charged for’ at. the usual everyday press - rates. 
But it comes as a peculiar Coronation boon to ask the press in India to 
pay express rates for telegrams addressed to them from offices other than 
those at Delhi. Other stations scattered over the length and breadth of 
the land are sure to be quite as eager to have the doings and sayings of 
Tweedledum and ‘T'weedledee recorded in their favourite organs, and blazoned 
forth to the world at large as those at Delhi; other countries will pour forth 
their budgets of news quite as unconcerned as if His Majesty the King- 
Emperor had never set foot outside the United Kingdom. Is all this news 
to be treated as though of no account, or paid for at double the ordinary 
rates, just because it happens not to come from Delhi? That is a distinction 
with a difference, and takes little count of the labour and expense to which 
newspapers in this country will be put on account of the Royal Visit. It is 
a peculiar Coronation boon, to say the least, to ask the press to pay double 
telegraph rates on a day on which everybody is told to rejoice and be glad 
because an event unique in the annals of the country has happened !” 


82. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—“ The Honourable 
Mr. Curtis, I.C.8., the then Inspector-General of 
Alleged corruption in Registration, had afew years ago, 7.e., when the 
the Registration Depart- question of the revision of the pay of the Sub- 
ment and the necessity of RRooistrars and the stoppage of 20 P. C. Commission 
increasing the salaries of allowed for the Sub. Rast ra th T of 
the inspectors. : -Registrars was on the anvil o 
Indu Prakdsh (40), the Kxecutive authorities, recommended to Govern- 
29th Nov., Eng. cols. ment the appointment of inspectors who should be 
ee in charge of 2 districts only instead of 4 or 5 
districts as 1s now the case.......... Forgeries are so very rampant all over 
the Presidency that it would be well if the duties of these inspectors are 
defined not only to be to inspect the routine work of the Registration offices 
under their charge but also to see and detect any forgeries that may have 
been: registered. A flying visit and hurried inspection of an office in a day 
or two does not give any insight into the honesty or otherwise of the Sub- 
Registrars whose work is under inspection. Such being the case, Govern- 
ment should see that the inspecting staff is well manned and well paid in 
order to keep it above temptation. ‘The present pay of an inspector is from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 225, which is not a tempting salary for an inspector who is to 
inspect about 70 offices and who is also to make a circuit nearly all the 
12 months of the year. Besides, the underhand dealings of some Sub- 
Registrars are <0 very openly going on, that Government should take more 
care for checking this black-mailing, and inspectors should be specially 
authorised to have a keen eye on the secret doings of Sub-Registrars. They 
should also make an enquiry among merchants and land-holders as to the 
honesty or otherwise of Sub-Registrars whose offices he is going to inspect. 
..eeeeeee ‘Tbe inspector’s present pay is too poor to ensure his being absolutely 
above coming to an understanding with the Sub-Registrars privately.” 


83. This year it is a Hindu’s turn to the Shrievalty of Bombay and 


we understand Mr. Narotam Morarji Gokuldds has 
Comments on the _ been nominated to the post. This will not fail to 


reported appointment of give gatisfacti : 
Me. Narotam Morérji g isfaction to the whole population of Bombay. 


Gokuldas tothe Shrievalty 
of Bomb 


wires on‘that day must pay express rates for the privilege. Now, as we hava 


Mr. Narotam is.a great mill-owner and takes part in 
all the public movements in the City, but is too 
Sdnj tsi te (34), modest to bring his services before the public by 
20th Nov.; Jdm-e-Jam- self-advertisement. Heis fully deserving of the 
shed (27), 1st Dec. great honour which Government have done him. 
| _ .  ' [Lhe Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—While congratulating 
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 seleption of. a. ple gattionas. He 
— eof thi ia» City ‘and has always taken: in- 
“lh nig ts of put co uti yess By si gr hy his independent: and 


7 ed out a Hyderabad and:peasants on the way 
a Said they had seen them, and srmed policemen 
ae ov... .., ....were sent in, pursuit within a short time of escape, 
ne ~ poe septa, Wc and yet none of them have been bagged! What ao 

oe Ae commentary on the efficiency of the Police! Such a case should have.called . 
forth all the energy of the oficare and men.” | 


.. 


as ep reece Legislation. 


35. Mr. K. V. Phadke, pleader, writes to the Indu Prakash: "Tt is. 

ria st admitted on all hands now that the Deccan Agri- 
Alleged ‘necessity of ylturists’ Relief Act is not an unmixed good. It was 
amending the Deccan ven believed when the Contract Amendinent Act 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act. ‘lil Pee hee Me ti DB J Cod 
Indu Prakdsh (40), Wa passed and woen t @ ULV! roce ure ode was 
28th Noy., Eng. cols. being passed that the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
is ‘Act. would be expunged from the Statute Book. 
People fully know the defects of the Act, and both the cunning creditors and 
debtors are turning the Act to their own dishonest and fraudulent ends.. 
We-who practise’ in: courts see glaring instances of the same and wonder 
why Government allow the Act to continue as a tool of fraud and 
deception. Even ifthe Act is not to be wholly repealed, the mischiefs that 
ure now patent from experience must be removed. ‘The first mischief arises 
from the definition of agriculturists. Merchants, contractors money-lenders 
and speculators fraudulently take advantage of it. Several such instances. 
ne can be cited.......... Absence of accounts has deprived the agriculturist in. 
a most cases of the beneficial provisions of the Act. The provisions as to 
re, passing receipts are a dead letter. The Act is workinga great mischief 
By morally and economically, though some portions of the Act deserve to be 
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i a . retained, especially those about conciliation. The Village Registrars have 
Bi disappeared, and nobody mourus over the fact. Frequent tinkering with the 
oe Act has done it no good nor to the people, but to remove present mischiefs 


i further tinkering is necessary.” 


36. Commenting on the Bombay Medical Registration Bill the Gujardt 
Mitra writes :—*‘ There was oa tolerably fair discussion 
aiid: ae on the Bill and we notice that those who opposed it 
Medical Registration Bill. either as a whole or its individual provisions failed 
Guiardt. Mitra (24), to make out their case.......... His Excellency 
26th Nov., Eng. cols. Sir George Clarke, in winding up the debate, 
| explained the motives and intentions of Government 
in, undertaking legislation, and none could possibly question them, as far as 
they G0.......... Bir Pherozeshah M. Mehta, while strongly opposing certain 
provisions ‘of the Bill which he thought went heyond the provisions of the 
English Act on which the present Bill was said to be founded, admitted 
without reserve that the Vaids and the Hakims were not touched by the Bill 
at all., All objection, therefore, on the score of the preseni Bill prejudicially 
affecting the interests of these classes or their privileges must disappear when 
if is openly declared by Government that if people prefer indigenous medicine 
ta ore medical science they are perfeetly at liberty to do so.” 


68. It appears clearly from. the discussion in the Council on the Bill 
for the Registration. of Medical Practitioners that the 

Kesar 08), 98th Nov. public does notfayourit, The Bill, as first drafted, 
te 99 direat restrictions on the ptactica of Vaids 
and thay were to be placed on the leval of prostitutes and 
ers. as they could not recover their fees according to 
V1 one. But: the. danger. has been averted now. ‘The Bill, aa ee is 


before the Council now, does not confer any new privileges on the Registered 
Medical Practitioners and does. not take away anything from Vaids and 
Hakims. We are doubtful of the good results that are expected of the Bill 
by Governmeut. We think Sir P. M. Mehta was justified in objecting to the 
Bill as it would put the Registered Practitioners under the control of Govern- 
ment, Mere registration will not give practices to the doctors. We even 
now see doctors starving and Vaids and Hakims prosperous. .We admit that 
the latter do not know much of surgery and physiology, but their method of 
treatment is not quite worthless. Government should make some arrange- 
ments to impart education in native medical science. Dr. Seymour has 
written a letter to the Z7%mes urging more expenditure on sanitary reforms. But 
instead of importing HKuropean doctors, would: it not be better to train natives 
in both Western and Hastern methods of treatment? The Medical Council 
has the right of striking off the name of any medical practitioner who is 
cuilty of not only professional misconduct, but any misconduct. The Bill 
is not only a luxury, it is also harmful. Doctors will be compelled indirectly 
to register, as otherwise their degrees and certificates will be worthless. The 
Bill is a further illustration of the arrogant policy of Government of dictating 
to the people as to what is good and bad. 


88. The Gujardtt Punch in the course of its comments on the Medica. 


Registration Bill remarks that the registration of 
qualified medical practitioners to the exclusion of 
hakims and vaids will affect the latter’s position and 
hence wishes that nothing of the kind would be done 
to lower indigenous medicine in the estimation of the public. The paper declares 
that the Indian system of medicine has been very effective in certain cases 
and so deserves to be developed under the fostering care of Government. It 
trusts that the Select Committee will make the necessary changes in the 
provisions investing the Medical Council with large powers and pay adequate 
attention to the just claims of deserving hakims and vatds. [The Praja 
Bandhu makes similar observations, and regrets that the Indian vaids and 
hakims should have slept’ over their opportunities so long and should have 
forwarded their protests to Government when it was almost too late.]| 


Gujardti Punch (25), 
26th Nov.; Praja Bandhu 
(32), 26th Nov. 


*39. “At the annual distribution of prizes to the pupils of theschools 

oa conducted by the Society for the Promotion of 

The Honourable Mr. Kducation among the Masses, which took place on 
Gokhale’s _ Hlementary Saturday the 25th November at the Framji Cowasji 


sdneokion Et 29 the Hall, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale urged the import- 
“Tadian Bastiat Reformer ance of a wide diffusion of elementary education 


(5), 8rd Dec. among the population, as the condition precedent to 

all progress. We have said again and again in these 
columns that illiteracy, in modern social conditions, is virtually a physical 
infirmity and an illiterate population such as ours is only a little better 
situated to face the keen competition among the nations of the world than a 
nation of blind, deaf or dumb persons would be. This truth is too slowly 
dawning on the minds of our rulers who are more impressed by the danger 
of zeproducing the defects of universal education in Western countries than 
by the necessity of rescuing the Indian masses from their present state of 
abject illiteracy. Who would think of waiting till a model life-boat was on 
the scene to rescue a man who was found drowning in a tank by the wayside ? 
The position of the Indian population in this respect is not less serious. We do 
not know what fate is in store for Mr. Gokhale’s Elementary Education Bill 
now before the Supreme Legislative Council. Several of the Provincial 
Governments are believed to have reported strongly against it and, if their 
views should prevail, the Bill, of course, has no chance of passing. We do 
not ourselves believe that, if universal compulsory education is ever to. be 
introduced in India, it will be with the approval, much less at the instance, 
of socal Governments. The Government of India .may be better disposed 


towards the question, but their position. is such that they must fall in with the 
view of the Local Governments anless they have pressure put-upon them by. 
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janine sibhininddabt writes ta the Sind Journal : — 
paras an OF opinion that even the Head Masters 
Allegec ini ot of Government High Schools should be excluded 
“er from the School Final Examination on the principle 
‘Seki “Government — that no teachers, who send up any candidates 
Schoen from their school, should have anything to do 


nation. with assessing the papers of their own students. 
Sind Journal (15), 23rd “That is the principle the University adopts in 
Nov. conducting the Matriculation Examination. True, 


in the higher University Hxaminations, profes- 
sors from colleges are appointed as examiners, but that is a different thing 
altogether, and even in these examinations sometimes very ugly matters 
ee come to light. The Head Masters of High Schools may be men of unim- 
— peachable honesty and integrity, but it is not fair to candidates appearing from 
ae other schools. It has a demoralising effect upon candidates who learn to 
speculate upon the examiners. If they know or anticipate that their Head 
Master is an examiner in a particular voluntary subject they naturally rush for 
that subject. If, therefore, the Head Masters of aided schools cannot be given 
a share of the examination work (a very cumbrous affair, as I think), the 
a Head Masters of Government Schools, too, should be excluded. Surely the 
ban Department ought to be able to find out a number of examiners among the 
. college professors or disinterested persons competent enough to be the exa- 
miners in School Final Examinations.” 


Railtoays. 


*41. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta under the 
a initials M. 4. K:—“In spite of the often declared 
Complaint about. the sympathy of Government with the Indian travelling 

| — oe public, both they and the Railway Companies have 
a of Railway so Aerts ‘ almost been powerless so far to check the many little 
Mahrdtta (9), 3rd Dec. indignities to which the Indians are subjected on 
railways. Apart from preferential treatment of 

Européans and Eurasians which is not in keeping with the spirit of the Rail- 


way.Act, we have constantly got to. put up with insults and insolence at the 
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we hands not only of European travellers but also of some of the Railway Staff. In 
3 such cases, it is difficult to give instances or to prove the charge, but the fact 
ie is there; and oneis entitled to hope that our sympathetic Viceroy, Lord 
| Hardinge, will tackle this question and do something. to eee our hard- 
ships and thereby. earn the lasting gratitude of millions......... It is 
é: a pity that the importance of this Railway question is not “sufficintly 
ey realized by the Press. We are often talking of the South African problems, 
ae but we forget the problems nearer at. home that are awaiting solution; and it 
: } is time the members of the Legislative Councils now forgot higher politics, and 


looked to the daily wants of their poorer fellow-subjects. I am sure Gov. rn- 
ment alone, however laudable their intentions, cannot do much without the 
¢o-operation . of the: members of. Councils, both Kuropean and Indian. It is 
also. necessary that we should have a better class of Railway servants. ‘I'hat 
‘service should not be kept as a preserve for those who are connected with big | 
Railway officials, or even. for those who have anyhow to be patronised. There 
must be an increased employment of graduates and educated men on Railways. 
We don’t mind the nationality of those employed ; it will do even if they are 
ali Europeans; but we do really insist upon their having received liberal 
training. ‘I'he emoluments of these services are sufficiently big to induce a 
better class of men altogether, if the Railway. Companies are inclined to have 
them; and it: is. to be hoped that Government: will have an eye on ) the wag 
these | services sre: manned.” 


\ 


42. A. SEPORRO RH of the Oujarati Posth complains that on the 
occasion of the monthly punam fair at Dakore third 
soos 3 Ghats passengers are huddled together | like'sheep in the 
Alleged over-crowding compartinents'aitd that great inconvenience is being 
in Railway carrigages. . caused to the travelling public owing to the cancella- 
| Pea fos P pesaang ae tion of special trains which were formerly. kept 
mdn 166), 29th Nov. running between *Dakore on the one side and Baroda 
and Ahmedabad on the other. He further remarks 
that there is now a greater rush upon the third class 
than before owing to the enhancement of first and second class fares, and 
prays that greater attention should be paid by the Railway authorities to the 
convenience and comforts of third class passengers. In view of the recent 
assaults on females between Angadi and Sevalia stations on the Anand-Godhra 
line the correspondent urges upon the Railway Company to be more vigilant 
and to take the necessary precautions to keep off the badmash element from 
the station premises. |Adverting to the last mentioned incident the Kaira 
Vartamdan also emphasises the need of suringent measures for the safety of 
female passengers. | 


Municipaliives. 


43. The Bombay Municipal Corporation are to be congratulated on the 

The Bombay Municipal wisdom which they have shown in rejecting the 
Corporation and the City Improvement’s scheme about the Kastern 
EFastean Avenue Scheme Avenue. Looking to the share which the * public 
Bombay Samdchar (63), have up to this contributed and are in future going 
27th Nov. ;Sanj Vartamdn to contribute towards the upkeep of the Trust’s 
(34), 25th Nov.; Oriental exnenses, this voicing of public opinion deserves to 
Review (10), 20th Nov. be accorded due weight in this matter.. Those who 
are always laying stress on the contribution of Government in the Trust forget 
to take into account the still larger contribution made by the public. While 
the total contribution of Government up to this time is 76 lakhs, the annual 
contribution of the Corporation alone is 9 lakhs which when capitalized 
represents the sum of two crores and a quarter—a sun thrice as much as the 
former, Even here, part of Government’s income has come from the Bombay 
public and should be deducted from the 76 lakhs and added to the Corporation’s 
quota. Again, Government and the public should take up the question of 
improving insanitary areas before building wide roads calculated to afford facil- 
ities for commerce, inasmuch as increase of commerce brings greater risk of 
disease and contagion. Under all these circumstances, it will be seen how 
fair and natural the former course is and we trust Government will stand by 
the side of public opinion and overrule the scheme. ‘The way in which the 
Improvement Trust has hitherto acted in utter disregard of public opinion 
raises the question of making drastic improvements in its constitution so that 
there might be a popular majority on its Board. [The Sdnj Vartamdn 
writes :—After this resolution in the Corporatioa, it is Governments duty to 
ponder seriously over it, and after examining public opinion to drop the 
scheme. If Government have any doubts as to the opinion embodied in the 
resolution, we would request His Excellency to visit the insanitary areas of 
the city. The. Trust has hitherto paid no regard to erecting chawls for the 
poor and the working classes, and should now attend to that. We trast 
Government will consider all these points, and refuse to sanction the 
scheme in the interests of the public and out of regard for public opinion.] 
‘The Oriental Review writes:—* The party of popular progress has at last 
scored success in the Municipal Corporation over the question of the proposed 
Kastern Avenue. Since the inauguration of the scheme the public has 
raised its voice in no uncertain manner against what is justly called the 
unjust depredation of the I'rust........All the false pleas and réascnings of 
the Anglo-Indian Press regarding the acceptance of the project by the so- 
called people have now proved false and simply misleading and the schewe 
is proved to be but a hobby only of the Government and “the Anglo-Indian 
Press.’ | 
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in this Mehsd&ns case, whereby 
ome Innocent to suffer. This prosecution 
gainst fhe pro eer of the Shikshak rested solely 
ions,. of the. British Pol ice. . This, however, is not the first 
Mt its. kind... iver since the Maniktolla Bomb case, the British 

peenting se sedition i in Baroda, and the Public Prosecutor tried his 
involve | Baroda in that case, but failed. Since then they have time 
in been looking with suspicion on some subjects. of the State and 
10use-searches, which, however, have all ended in nothing. Last year, 
hey made illegal arrests of four subjects of this State on a charge of 
tempting to throw bombs at Lord Minto; but they failed again. And now 
for the fourth time, comes this improper and illegal interference in Baroda on 
& more rigorous and larger scale. The public and even a liberal-minded and 
eapable Dewan like Mr. Seddon were made to believe in the possibility of 
the thing and the latter, as he admitted in his evidence, was led away into 


. 


¥ 


faking some undesirable measures. But in spite of the full powers .and liberty 


of action given to the Police in ccllecting evidence for their case, the innocence 
of the innocent has been vindicated ! Not the slightest proof in support of 
the offences charged has been adduced and no room is left for any doubt in the 
mattem After all this experience, the Baroda subjects trust that the British 
authorities will not in future allow themselves to beled away by groundless 
suspicion into taking rash measures, and will for ever abandon these suspicions 
against the mild Gujarat peopie. 


st te 8 SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


, Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 7 
Secretariat, Bombay,‘8th December 1911. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as Stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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20 | Broach Mitra is ct eee. 4 jot aa, .. | Lrikaml4] Harinath Thdkor : Hindu (Ksha- 500 Ng q i 
i triya); 25. , + ae 
21 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ir ben ..., Narotamdds Pranjiwandd4s,Shethna ; Hindu 850 | a 
| (Dashalad Bania) ; 36. to 
| | : 
22 | Deshi Mitra 0 ...| Surat soe vent ae ‘an .... Maganl4l Kikébhai; Hindu (Shr4wak Ba-| 1,200 | 
: | nia); 86. pe 
| a ae 
28 | Gujarati ... ox ve BOMDAY os. «| Do. io ...| Ichchhara4m Surajr4m Desdi; Hindu (Shri-; 8,000 | 
| mali Brahmin) ; 54. | ie 
| ie) 
24 | Gujarat Mitr’... .../ Surat or age we’ «| Shawaksha H. Khasukhan ; Parsi; 36... 900 | | THE 
| | mae ie 
25 , Gujarati Punch ... ...| Ahmedabad ory; ae ...| Somalal Mangaldis Shah; Hinda (Mesri} 3,400 | 
Bania) ; 35. 
26 | Hindi Punch ‘xs | Bombay... oe ee + con ...| Burjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 52... 800 
27 |Jém-e-Jamshed .. ..., Do. 4 «| Daily 4...  ...| Pirozsh4h Jehdngir Behrdmji Marzbén, 4,250 
M.A., ; Parsi; 36. 
28 | Kaiser-i-Hind _... ” Do. coos -oeet Weekly — ons 9) Framji Kawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 55... se} 2,800 
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Ab yed 


aR. SPR y es 
Bs ea . 


at 


Me. 4 


out ete | Do. eee eer 

pA | | te ‘Ahm | eda : bad eee 

#ee an Bombay awe eee 

eee Lag: Do, eee ees 

$5 | Shri SayéjiVijays —.,,| Baroda... 

ee 96 |Suryi Prakich .,.  ...|Surat ww. 
be Anaro-Mana‘rat. 

; 87|Dnydnodayi .... ...| Bombay ...__... 

$8 | Dnyan Prakash ... ...|Poomm oo. sw 

89 | Dnydén Prakash ... ose} DO. eae me 

oe 40 |Indu Prakish ...  ...|Bombay ... _... 

« 41] Pragati... 9 a. .-| Kolhapur ... ‘se 

‘ ‘ 42 | Bubodh Patrika .... .»»| Bombay ... ive 
i | Ana@to-PoRTUGUESE 

hes , KONKANIM, 

48 | Echo ids ase ..-| Bombay ... oes 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 

44 O Anglo-Lusitano... »..| Bombay ... saa 

45 |OGoanc ... jan oh. ae ies is 

= ANGLO-SINDI. 

46 | Aina ae oui .-.| Hyderabad a 

ee cae we I ee es 

| 48 | Desh Mitra i ...| Hyderabad es 

i . 49 | Larkdna Gazette ... ...| Larkana (Sind) ... 

ee 60’ Muséfir ... ..._—...| Kardéchi (Sind)... 

, 51.|Sind Patrika ... _ ...| Larkdna(Sind) ... 

| 52} Sind Upkarak . ... _—...| Shikdrpur... __... 

| 63 (Sindhi ~... ... _...| Sukkur (Sind)... 

7 54 |Gookhree ... ... _...| Kardchi (Sind)... 

 ) 55 |"Trade Advertiser... ...|Shikdrpur... .. 

66 |Andhri Patrika ...  ...) Bombay ... ... 


Monthly ... 


Weekly... 
Fortnightly 
Weekly... 
Do. on 
Do. eee 
Monthly ... 
Weekly ee 
Do. eee 
Do. sa 
Weekly 1. 
Weekly... 


eee 


eee 


Jamshedji Frimji; Parsi; 47 


ee _“~- 


Manshankar J. Chhdya ; Hindu -(Visnagar 
Brahmin) ; 45. 


Jehdngir Sordbji Taleyarkhan; Parsi ; 36... 
Jagjivandas 8. Trivedi; Hindu (Shrimiali 
Bréhman) ; 


; 81. 
Pallonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 50 si 
Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi; 
Parsi; 45, 


Manekl4l] Ambdéram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
83. 


Nagindds DAy4bhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 


Rev. R. E. Hume; 80 


(1) Natesh. Appd4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Braéhman) ; 40. 


Do. do, sve 

Damodar Sdévalardm Yande; Hindu; 
(Maratha) ; 40. ae 

Bhau Bébaji Lathe; Hindu (Pancham 


Jain); age 44, 


Dwarkanath G. Vaidya ; Hindu (Brahmo) . 
35. 


C. F. Menezes; Goanese; 38. 


Dr. W. Pais, L.M. &8.; Portuguese; 30 -. 
F. X. Furtado * Goanese ; 50 


Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 
A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan; 28; and 
Abdul Wahabkhan Ghul4m _ Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Tahilram Lilaram Vasvani; Hindu (Amil) ; 
47. 


Premchand Isardas Bijldni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
25. 


Kisandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ... 
Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 24... 
Mahadev Ghanashyamdas ; Hindu ; 50 _s.. 
Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 33. 
Jamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu; 37 ... 


Khiaram Aildas Ahuja ; Hindu; 45 


Gopal Sharwia ; (Madrasi Brahman) ; 40... 


Daudalli walad Hakim Magduballi, 


| Muhammadan ; 35. 


500 


500 


1,400 


Name of Publication. ‘Where Published, 


58 


59 


60 


61 


62 


64 


65 


66 


67 


68 


74 


75 


76 


77 


78 


79 


80 


81 


82 


33 


Bi 


| 


| 
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EnGuisH, Mara’tat AND 
GusaRA TI. 
Hind Vijay eee eee 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 


AND CONCANIM. 


A Luz “0 


e236 


GUJARATI, 


Akhbar-e-Islam 


Baroda Gazette 


Bharat Jivan 


Bombay Samachar 


| Broach Samachar 


Buddhi Prakash 


Kaira Vartamdan 


Kathiawar 


eee 


and 


Kantha Gazette. 


Kithidwar Samachar 


Lohana Samachar 


Loka Mitra 


Navsaéri Patrika 


Navsari Prakash ... 


Political Bhomiyo... 
Praja Mitra ha 
Praja Pokar iis 
Prétahkal oF 


Samalochak 


Satsang... 
Satya Vakta 
Surat Akhbar 


Vasant eee 


HInpl. 


eee 


Chitramaya Jagat 


Hindi Jain 


Mahi 


Shri Venkateshvar Sam i- 


char. 


| 


Baroda... 
Bombay ... 
Bombay .., 
Baroda... 
Bombay... 
Do. aes 
Broach ... 
Ahmedabad 
Kaira - 
Ahmedabad 
Do. “ 
No. soe 
Bombay ae 
Navsari a. 
Do. ots 
Ahmedabad 
Karachi... 
Surat “se 
Baroda... 
Bombay ... 
Surat iv 
Bombay ... 
a en 
Ahmedabad 
Poona oF 
Bombay ... 
Do. rae 


- 
eee 


Weekly a 
Weekly... 
Daily ove 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Daily ies 
) Weekly .... 
Morthly ... 
Weekly... 
% 

Do. eee 
Do. eee 
Do. eee 
Bi-weekly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. ose 
Do. one 
Bi-Weekly ... 
Weekly ... 
Monthly ... 


Quarterly ... 


Fortnightly 
Do. oes 
Weekly 
Monthly ... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. oe 


ee 
5 
” 
7 


eas 


| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 


j 


2 Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 


atl 
” 


Déhyabhéi Kasand4s Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 


Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 30... 


Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad : Muhamma- 


dan (Memon) ; 42. | 
Hindu 


Javerbhai Ddéddbhdi Patel; 
(Patidar) ; 40. 
Dayibhai Ramchandr4 Mehta; Hindu 


(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


Parsi ; 42. 

Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 on 

Jivanial Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 

Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
62. 


Toladkia Brahman) ; 49. 


Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu) 


(Audich Brahman) ; 50. ) 
Bapubhaéi Kahanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 30 ... 


Kaikhosru Ménekji Barjorji Minocheher-! 
Homji, B.A.; Parsi; 87. | 


Harivallabhdds Pranvallabhdas 
Hindu (Bania) ; 37. 


Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 


Pathan Nurkh4n Amirkh4n; Muham- 


madan; 50. 


Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan; 58 as 
Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36. 


Jagannéth Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brih- 
man) ; 30. 


N. M. Tripathi ; Hindu (Gujardti Brahmin); 
35. 


Manishinkar H. Shastri; Hindu (Brdhmin); 
37, : 


Keshavial Harivallabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 
45, 


Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54 sos 


A’nandshankar BApubhai Dhruva, 5.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Brahmin); 41... 


Laxmidhas Vajpeyi ; Hindu (Kanya Kubja 
Brahmin) ; 25. | 


Kasturchand Jhavarchand Gadia; Jain 
(Oswal) ; 23. — | 


Pandit Shri Viharilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Brah- 
min) 40. 


Parekh ;) 


1,800 


515 


625 


8,009 


7 B 
7 Be 


Si ar re 


RH ent ay 
ee 


91 


95 


97 


98 


104 


105 


106 


107 


1¢8 


109 


110 


Bharat Mata 
Chandrakant 
Chandrodaya 


Chikitsak ... 


Dharm. ..... 
Dharwar Vritt 


& 


Din Bandhu 
Din Mitra... 
Dnyan Chakshu 


Dnyan Sagar 
Jagadadarsh 
Jagad Vritt 

Kalpataru os 


Karmanuk... 


Belgaum Samachar 


Chitramayad Jagat 


Daivadny& Samachar 


Khandesh Samdckir 


Khindesh Vaibhav 


we '( 
| 


...| Ratnagiri 


? Gadag (Dhaérwar)... 


...) Dhulia (West Khén- 
v6 me 


...) Belgaum ... 


...| IslA4mpur (Satara)... 


..., Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


eee 


Chiplun 


giri). 


Poona 


...| Bombay 


eee 


se 


ete 


Dharwar 


Bombay 


(Ratna- 


Belgaum ... 


Wai (Satéra) 


Ahmednagar 


Poona 


Kolhapur ... 


Bombay 


Sholapur 


Poona 


Do. 


desh), 


desh). 


Satara 


Ahmednagar 


o¢e 


Wai (Satara) 


Do. ose 
Weekly = exe 
Weekly... 
Fortnightly 
Weekly... 

Do. ve 

Do. “» 


Monthly ... 


| Do. ev 
..| Weekly... 
wef Do. sae 
wa ae ws 
er ae Ee is 
at es on 
“a eve 
vost Os ii 
me ie * = 


Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly 
Dhulia (WestKhén-| Weekly... 


a Do. a0 


oe que i 
oe ee oe 


| 


eee 


{ 
| 
| 
a 


| 


} 


eee; 
‘ 


| 
-ee 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brahb- 


man); 44. 


Xrishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Bréhman); 88. 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdépur ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 48. 


Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 48, 


Tulshidas G. J oshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brdhman) ; 20. 


Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) 
31. 


Hari BhikAji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 
man) 


Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 


. Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 
(Chitpaéwan Brahman) ; 46. | 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan' 
Brahman); 44. \ 


‘Ramchendrs Krishna Kamat ; Hindu; 
(Shenvi) ; 388. | 


| Rémchandra Vasudev Joshi; aes 
(Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25, 


., Vinayak ee Wagal; Hindu (Gold-) 
smith): 45. | 


.| Késhinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 
Brahman) ; 48. | 
K. H. Mudvedkar; Hindu; (Deshasth/ 
Brahman); 38. 


Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .. 
Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 


Waman Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 53. 


..| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Saraswat 


.».| Pandharinéth Balkrishn’ Péthak; Hindu 


| Brahman) ; 47. 


Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55. 


Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré- 
tha); 50. 


Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Braéhman) ; 54, 


Hari Narayan Apte ; ; Hindu (Konknasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 


Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar,  B.A., 
win B., Hindu (Konkanasth Bréhman) : 38. 


(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 80. 


..( Yadav Balkrishni SBahadlkar; Hindu 


(Deshastb Brahman) ; 45. 


...|Janérdan Narayan Kulkarni; Hindu 


(Saraswat Bréhman) ; 34, 


tha) ; 26. 


...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 


Bréhman) ; 82, 


| 


.».| RAamchandriét Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré-: 


250 


200 
550 
300 
About 
250 
156 
100 


800 


1,5C0 


300 


800 


120 


. | 


Name of Publication. 


“No. Where Published, Naine, caste and. age of Editor, 
ee | } Ae ue “i 
Maratai—concluded. te 
114 | Mumbai Vritt ......| Bombay ...  ...) Weekly... ..| Keshav P,’ Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpa-| 1,000 4 : 
wan Brihman) ; 41. 4 
115 | Mumukshu ee ee er ee ee! eer ...| Lakshman Rémchandr’ Pdangadrkar B.A. ;} 1,500 ‘E 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38. a 
(116 | Nasik Vritt o oe Nasik ea ak. 1 ont ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Konkanas- 200 ee 2) 
. th Brahman) ; 31. "3 
117 | Pandhari Mitra ..._...| Pandharpur (Shold-| Do. ... «| Govind Sakhéra4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} 150 * i 
pur). Brahman) ; 46. ie 
118 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Do. ee ... | Narayan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brdhman) ; 48. f 
119 | Prakash . oe ...| Satara v seul Boe on ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 : 
pawan Bréhman) ; 35. : 
120 | Satyi Shodhak ... ...| Ratnégiri... .... Do, |... «..| Krishndji Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,300 
Brahman) ; 26. 
121 | Shetkari ... ve ...| Ahmednagar or ee ST re ...|Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.A., LL.B. ; 450 
| Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 
122 | Shivaji Vijayt ... ...| Sholapur ... wit. Gane ti ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 300 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
123 | Shola4pur Samachar «| DO. as ‘oof Ss as ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 53... 500 © 
124 | Sayaji Vijay4 ... Bombay ... oth: Ee oe ...|Damodar Sdvla4ra4m Yande; . Hindu} 5,000 
| (Maratha) ; 40. ed 
125 | Shri Shahu sui ius] ORE ee sce] Os dea ..| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brahman) ; 30. 
126 | Shubh Suchak ... ne ie * is vial 10s - ...| Dattatray’ Ramchandri Chitale; Hinduj 200. 
(Konkanasth Braéhman) ; 32. 
iN | eee i a el OD ..» _ «ee| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth| 1,000° 
Brahmin) ; 43. ) < 
128 | Sumant... iu ...| Karad (Satara) ...) Do. apes ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhapure: Hindu 100 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 
; | ie 
129 | Vichéri ___... ‘ve ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...! Thrice a mouth ...; Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 400 ' 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 
130 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...( Kolhapur ... .»-| Weekly... ...| Bhujang Tukaram ~- Gaikwad; Hindu) 400 
| (Maratha) ; 28; and H. N. WNavalkar; 
Hindu (Prabhu) ; 45. 
131 | Vinod eee . | Belgaum ... .--| Fortnightly ...(| Dattatrayt Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu| 300 
(Saraswat Bréhman) ; 22. 
132 | Vishranti ... in ...| Bombay ... Weekly _... ...| RA4mdas Parmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28 400 
133 | Vishvabandhu ... ...| Kolhapur ... —...| Do. ... «| Balwant Krishn& Pis4l ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 400 
29. 
134 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar a Bombay ... .-| Monthly ... ...| Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 700 
(Gaud Sdéraswat) ; 22. 
135 | Vrittasar... ove eee Wai (Satara) ...| Weekly... .»-| Ganesh Ramchandra’ Vaidy4 ; Hindu (Kon- 300 : 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. | 
1386 | Vyapari... eee +++] Poona ase sot: Oy — ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 e 
| 7 ! man); 55. be 
137 | Warkari_..- ves | Pandharpur (Shold- Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 800 bs oy 
pur). th Brabman) ; 35. | | 
138|Eslah ..  «.  «|Bombay ...  ...| Weekly...  ...|Mohamed Reza Haji Ali; Persian Muham-| 40 a | 
madan (Shiah) ; 35, an 
SINDI. 
139 | A’ftab-i-Sind ee ..-| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 qe 
madan (Abro) ; 44. id 
140 | Khairkhéh-i-Sind ... | Larkhana (Sind) ...| Do. ae ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 ac 
(Khatri) ; 38. | 
141 | Prabhat... me ..-| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500. 
142 Sind Sudhar ins --| Kardchi (Sind) ...) Weekly... ..-| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 44. 750 
143 | Sind Kesari ee ...| Shikarpur (Sind) ...| Do. a ...| Chela4rdm Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
43, 
144 | Zemindar Gazette .»-| Mirpur Khas (Sind).| Do. oe ...| Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sadarangani ; 600 


| 


Hindu (Amil) ; 30. 
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ee oe ge 


ee gi ee Tae , : o Me Munshi Mahomed Amir Muhammadan 200 


: 


7 . . . 


eile a a | Des ase? coal Eilan “Mahomied Abdol. Hamid Farrukh] 500 
: : ena e Dehlayi; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44 


bie w», Weekly... ...| Tukarém ‘Hanmantrao' Yadav; Hindu} 4,000 


vk wat Do. sve | Lortnightly ...| Sital Prasad ; Digamber Jain ; 40 «--| 1,000 


vos eve} Aamedabad w.| Weekly ...  ...! VAdildl Motilé] Shh ; Dasa ShrimdliJain ;| 1,100 
: 80. | 


_Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. , 


. 3B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. : 


.C, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (“2 or @’/ is the last letter of a word, 


accent is left out, and the short.a (4 = % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


nt ay 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and pericdical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


; _~ 


& 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Nc, | Nameof Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ENGLISH. 
la | Briton... ror vf Bombay ss a Weekly ... ses iovees | “a 
ANGLO-SINDHI. 
474 | Bhai Band — ». Hyderabad (Sind) . Weekly ...  ...| Khubchand Parmanand; Hindu (Lchano 3) 
: | Bania) ; 30. 
GUJARATI, | 

724 | Parsi (Evening Daily) = Bombay ... z Daily sii — sienee | coe 


No. 85, the Karndtak Vaibhav is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Bijapur. 
No. 121, the Shetkari is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Nagar. | 
No 132, the Vishranti has ceased to exist for want of funds. 
No. 138, the Hsiah has ceased to exist for want of funds, 


No. 145, the Mufide Rozgar, the name of its editor is Haji Manshi Mahomel Hassain, Mahomedan (Sunni): 40; ciroula- 
: tion 700.” 


No. 147, the Sulién-wl-Akhbér has cease] to exist owing to the inability of the publisher to furnish sesurity for his other paper 
the Punch Bahadur. 
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Politics and, the. Public Administration. - 


1. “Hail Imperial Majesties! India extends a hearty welcome to you.’ 
bop as such as these or reiwe import eg pps 
-. Ously rise to our lips at the thought that to-day our 
Sinporial Wreyeation, “— Sovereign Lord the King and his amiable Consort, 
Bombay East Indian our much beloved~ Queen Mary, are honouring 
(1), 2nd Dec. India, the priceless gem in England’s Crown, as 
a it has never been honoured before. As their 
Imperial Majesties step ashore, the pulsating heart of India will beat | 
and throb to see that, after long years of anxious waiting, its Sovereign has ae 
deigned to step on its sunny strand in person, to be acclaimed, at the historic i 
Capital of Delhi, by the large assemblage of Chiefs and Nobles, the Emperor 1 
of India. Ifthe scene at the Bandar and the Royal progress through our 
beautiful City are events that will be indelibly cherished in our memories and — tf 
in those of our little ones, the magnificent pageant at Delhion the 12th i 
instant will be even more resplendent in its grandeur. All that money and \ 
brains can do has been done to give Bombay a garb worthy to receive her 
King.......... Old and young are filled with a joyous expectancy to behold 
with their own eyes a King on a visit to India........... It was indeed a happy a) 
thought for our beloved King to visit India after his Coronation in England. i) 
The visit will in all respects be conducive to the good both of the Empire and it 
the people. ‘he visit of their Imperial Majesties in person is a condescension 
that is sure to appeal tothe heart of every loyal subject of His Majesty. 
What a sacrifice must it have meant to our good King and Queen to leave 
home and all home attachments, their dear little ones and to undertake a long 
sea journey to India ata time when the political atmosphere in Europe is 
far from being clear. In India itself, do we not know—why, it is on the 
lips of every thinking man—that it is a great risk Their Majesties are 
undertaking by their visit to this country which has -gained notoriety 
of recent years for dark deeds of anarchism. Every law-abiding and loyal 
citizen one meets with expresses the wish that Their Imperial Majesties 
may return home safely. This is but natural, seeing how Their Majesties, in 
the great love for their Indian subjects, have, in spite of the unrest in : 
Kurope and India, come out to this country, in short, singled it out from. ‘ 
among the vast possessions of England for their first ceremonial visit after YT 
their Coronation. This is an honour and privilege the longer one dwells ) 
upon, the more one learns to value them. There has beén no improvement 
in the political. situation.in Kurope, nor has our country become less unrestful 
since His Majesty first made up his mind to visit India as her King, but in | 
spite of all this, having once pledged his word, he has come to us in the large- fe 
ness of his heart. We know that all precautionary measures are being taken, 
but there is no country without fanatics hungering for notoriety. In joining | 
the vast multitude of His Majesty’s subjects in according a hearty and cordial ig 
welcome to our King and Queen, we beg toassure them that we shall make Ea 
it our duty to pray daily that Almighty God may extend His Protecting Hand iy 
to Their Imperial Majesties in their Royal progress through India, Our 
Kcclesiastical Superiors of both jurisdictions are having a special service on 
Durbar day,” 
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Z. In its issue of the 2nd instant, the Muslim ene publishes a 
number of poems by different hands, describing the AW 
Pen A gi gs Wns ineffable joy the Muhammadans of India felt on the b. 
Pee arrival of Their Imperial Majesties in India, greeting A 
them heartily and wishing them all enjoyment in their trip. The writers also 
inculcate loyalty to Their Imperial Majesties in return for the peace, hap- 
piness and liberfy of action enjoyed by the subjects under their benign 
sway. [In its issue of the 6th, the paper states that the Jndian Muham-. 
madans are gratified that the Sultan of Turkey should have sent a message of 
greetings ito Their Imperial Majesties, and adds that the Muhammadans. 
would have felt hurt had this ceremony been omitted. In its issue of the 
7th, the paper publishes the report of a well attended meeting of the Muham. 
miadans of Bombay held at the hall of the Anjuman-e-zia-ul-I[slam in hanoux 
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pre de 1 onamersting the blessings enjoyed 
osha loyalty and wtshist Their, Majesties 
ia and & safe return to’ Kngland.) 


ein the annals of India our British Sovereign sets 
oot in, Bombay this afternoon. This unique event 


ae sane i nf ii oud I Bis, * a fe made the Indian hearts throb all the more with 


Bis ere ys ce t 
ite 


Joyal and. patriotic sentiments........... _ British 
‘Heusbiinnhy bas now begun,, to, recognize and respond to the legitimate 
‘aspifations of the. Indians, which will grow from more to more till India 
acquires the same position and status as the self-governing colonies under 
the British gis. Though the idea. may provoke a smile in those who are 
opposed to any progress in India, recent events make us believe that the 
finger of Providence is imperceptibly working to that end. It will be a 
proud day both for honest Britons and true Indians, when self- -government 
under the British g@gis on the Colonial lices becomes an accomplished fact in 
India. There is no denying that much water has to flow under the Indian 
bridge before such an idea is realized. We have faith in the British states- 
manship which will not ultimately fail of fulfilling its true trust to India, viz., 
giving self- government to the Indians. ‘To bring about such a consumma- 
tion, all India is now agog. To-day, she profoundly thinks, honestly speaks 


and sincerely acts, in order to reach her much-cherished and destined goal. 


To us the landing to-day of our British Sovereign on the Indian soil for the 
first time makes our drooping hearts full of hope and faith in the ultimate 
realization of our goal. May the Lord God of Hosts bear with us in accom- 
plishing by constitutional means our desired aim! It is indeed a good and 


hopeful sign of the times that in response to the telegram of loyal welcome 


from the Reception Committee of the Calcutta Congress our Sovereign has 
sent his noble message. We join all true and loyal Indians in according our 
hearty and loyal welcome to Their Imperial Majesties King-Emperor George 
V and Queen-Empress Mary to this land of hoary traditions and ancient 
civilization.” 


4.. To-day is indeed & unique day in the ee India and marks 
the fulfilment of the long cherished longing of the 

4, Daydin ‘mae Ser Indian people to have a sight of their King-Emperor. 
(105), 3rd Tis x While the Durbars held by Lords Lytton and Curzon 

4 - were in honour of the representatives of the British 
throne, this years Delhi Durbar is specially important as being held by the 
sovereign in person ; and it is but natural that every Indian heart should be 
overflowing with eager enthusiasm to accord a worthy welcome to the Royal 
visitors. No Indian can ever fora moment be oblivious to the unbounded 
benefits which India has derived from the British connection, and in ail his. 
criticism of the administrative measures of Government, he is prompted by 
thé only motive of seeing India closely welded to the British Kmpire. The 
present visit of the King-Emperor accompanied by Lord Crewe is highly 
significant of the increased interest waich Britain has begun to feel for India 
and marks a beginning of the real progress of the Indian nationality. As for 
the boons that would best commemorate the Royal Visit, we are of opinion 
that the banishment of illiteracy from the masses would be the best means 
for stimulating the loyal gratitude of the Indian people. We earnestly wish 
Their Royal Majesties a happy journey and earnestly hope that their visit 
to this country will serve to herald.an era of real progress towards the goal 
of the colonial form of Government. [The Jagad Vritt writes in a similar 
strain and declares that the day on which Their Imperial Majesties touched 
the shores of India is worthy of being recorded in letters of gold in the annals 
of the country. Other Marathi papers of the week also express their un- 
alloyed gratification at the Royal Visit to India and confidently hope that it 
will result in some permanent good to the country.|} 


5. r eae Hoya Visit has stirred the people to their very depths, acting 
like'a veritable leaven to fuse together the different 

Oriental Review (10), - sections and communities and welding them into a 
6th Dec. ~ os single united natidn. It is this aspect of the ques- 
ik AMS Le tion that attracts-us the most because it is the real 


ne OAS 


wB 


yabel of the mission and inner spirit of Beitish tule... The welding and: 
ising we bee going on for more tham halfa century has beén..the direet. resulé 
of this rule and the education that has .been imparted to the people under HY ii) 
its direct. inspiration and supervision. The Royal Visit comes: as a comple-- Hi 
ment to this process and acts as a potent unifier for the people and even ths | 
Government. Whatever their other differences may be there is no question 
that. all are united om this question that Their Majesties stand as the ay i 
symbol of the Empire and the basic principle of the. civilization for which. Ap 
Great Britain stands as the sponsor. We shall never grudge any sacrifice, " 
however great, to accord a fitting welcome to Their Majesties. This will 
be fully evidenced by the heartfelt welcome which will greet them everywhere 
throughout the length and breadth of the country.” 


6. “ Those who were present in Bombay on Saturday and Sunday last. 
og . and witnessed the joy and enthusiasm with which 
Daily Telegraph (2), 


7th Dec His Majesty’s arrival was greeted by all high and | 
low, rich and poor, will have no doubt as to the He 

position which the British rdj holds in the hearts and minds of the people of __ 4 | 

Bombay and incidentally of all India. For we earnestly believe that the i 


feeling which found voice in that immenserthrong on Saturday afternoon oa 
is but an echo of what is known to exist all over India. There may be, it is a 
frue, in the hearts of a handful of fanatics and seditionists a bitter feeling, 
but when what disadvantages the British 7d7 may have brought to a handful 
of designing men is weighed against the great good to the greatest number 
which the Pax Britannica has afforded no sensible mind can refrain from 
expressing praise at the great benefits received. Peace has been one of the 
blessings of British rule. The King-Emperor comes not only bearing peace 
but a halo of romance around him. When he set foot on India’s strand he 
was received as never visitor was received before. With richest hands 
Bombay gave a stately welcome to Her Emperor and Empress.......... There 
is in the long history of India no parallel to this great pageant. The Moghul 
Emperors built up a powerful dynasty, but their sway was far less than that of 
the British, and the princes of feudatory States acknowledged little more than 
a nominal suzerainty and a nominal allegiance to the throne of Delhi. The | 
laws of the Emperor George run throughout the Continent, the varied peoples ha 
of India are now united under one dynasty, and one allegiance to one King-Km- 
peror. Since 1858 when the Government of India was taken over by the Crown "7 
there has been steady progress towards the ideal set forth in Queen Victoria’s 
Proclamation of administering the government for the benefit of all our subjects 
resident therein. During his progress through India we can only fervently 
hope that the great welcome which he received in Bombay may be every- 
where repeated. Within the last few yeurs a notable advance has been 
made in the direction of giving India more control over its own affairs. 
This in itself is evidence of faith in the loyalty and sense and good-will of 
the Indian peoples. That loyalty and good-will will, we believe, be stimulated 
and focussed by the visit of the King-Hmperor. The sword has won those 
blessings of peace: which the King-Emperor’s visit plainly typifies. He is 
now on his way to Imperial Delhi, and we have hope that the splendour of 
DeJhi will strengthen the faith of India in the unity of the British Empire, 
it will increase'her devotion to the person of the Sovereign who is the 
symbol and embodiment of Imperial power.” 


7. “On behalf of our beloved city of Bombay the beautiful and 
Bombay the Queen of Indian progress and prosperity, 

Indu Prakdsh (40),2nd gnd on behalf of the entire land of Arydvart and her 
and 4th te Agee are ; teeming millions, we welcome with all the cordiality, 
ous POE (AS, Oe. the loving loyalty and the fulness of heart, of which 
= the human heartis capable, Their Imperial Majesties 
the King-Emperor and Queen-Empress, that will set foot to-day on genuine 
Indian soil and accord to us the coveted honour of being the first—and no 
doubt the foremost—to greet Their Majesties from amongst their dutiful 
subjects of this the most glorious, because the most ancient and historically 
distinguished portion of the British Empire........... In feelings of lova and 
loyalty towards the British royal-line, there are no two opinions in India 
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_ the Mofley-Minto Reforms.......... It is wel! that the Secretary of. State 
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in this country in person as Emperor of India. Under the circumstances it 


Gilde  BEOLMIGD OW Gad save the Queen-Empress ’.”’ 


he mx ethic hotinten in. Aheoty of British 
» for! the::memories “of. Victoria» the: Good, 
d King-] \peror George V, the trae consolidator of 
) India t6'the-throne of the Britise Hmpire.......... 

te 'the'constitutional ‘importance of the forthcoming 
“present psc Visit,;'for the uniqueconception of which. 
stand, dué*'to the: King-Emperor: himself; meaus:a. 
ocal proclamation by the Sovereigns of the :British Empire to their. 
own i 20P 6 as well as to the world that they, for one, look’ upon their Indian 
subjects, as much ‘their own as'they look upon others ofthe Empire, even 
theit kith and’kin ‘of Britain. What the assembly. of the First House of 
Commons after the Magna Charta is in. English ‘History, .so is this Delhi 
Durbar after the Proclamation of 1858 and its first translation into act by 


is also coming with Their Majesties. Lord Crewe will see things for him- 
self and on him and through him on‘the responsible Ministers the impressions 
aire bound to be deep and abiding that India is not only loyal to the core but 
that she.is also ripe for a further constitutional embodiment of those immortal 
principles of liberty. and Representative Government, which. have triumphed 
so magnificently in the politics, not only of the Mother Country but of her 
Colonies too........... Nothrone to-day isso firm as that of His Imperial 
Majesty George V and ‘as Mr. Asquith said the other day, it is showing to the 
world the most unique spectacle of constitutional progress going hand i in 
hand with growing love and loyalty to the Throne.......... May Heaven’s 
choicest blessings pour on the Royal pair and their family and their empire!” 
[The paper writes in a subsequent issue :— Last Saturday will always be 
regarded as. a red-letter day in the annals of Bombay, for on that day loyal 
Bombay, true to her reputation for unflinching and devoted loyalty to the 
Royal House of England, right loyally and right. royally welcomed Their 
Imperial Majesties King-Emperor George V and Queen-Empress Mary....... 
‘The very plainness of the Royal procession without any of the unmeaning 
Curzonian pomp and pageant invested it with a solemn and natural grandeur 
which could not have failed to produce an abiding impression. ‘The approach 
of Their Majesties was a signal for the loyal unfurling of flags, the dinning 
thunder of cheers and vociferous shouts of ‘ Long live the King and Queen,’ 
The propitious event of the first visit to India of the Ruling Members of the 
great Royal House of England to personally announce their Coronation is 
bound to be marked by the happiest of auguries. It is bound to cement the 
ties that bind the people of this country to the Royal Family of Britain and 
the great empire over which it presides like a guardian angel.” ‘The Subodh 
Pairika also accords a loyal welcome to Thcir Majesties. | 


8. ‘We desire to avail ourselves of this the earliest opportunity df 
according a most loyal and respectful welcome to 

pbrajg Bana (92), rd His Majesty King-Emperor George V and Her 
i Majesty Queen-Empress Mary to this country..:.... 
Now this will be the first time when a King of England will be crowned 


18 perfectly natural that the event, being of quite a unique character, should 
spread a wave of earnest enthusiasm throughout the length and breadth of 
India. At the same time the teeming millions of India, who from times 
immemorial have been in the habit of looking upon their King as only next 
to the Almighty God, not unnaturally look forward to receiving conces- 
sions and boons from their gracious Sovereign that would be quite commen- 
surate with the unprecedentedly rare character of the present occasion. We 
have not the slightest doubt that wherever Their Majesties may be pleased to 
proceed during their sojourn in this country they will have quite a hearty 
welcome from their subjects of all castes and creeds. In conclusion, we desire 
+0 accord once more to Their Majesties a most hearty and respectful welcome 
on behalf of the. people of this province of Gujarat and Kathiawar on their 
ANID landed * the eaten of indie, and .will conclude this welcome with the 
apt MIRE eo abes S10 US: cpa : | | 
| ‘God 1 save the. King-Emperor 
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tongs | Ewe — ‘Samdehar haile::with?. ‘delight; the- landing: of ‘Their: 


eeu opudg: es : Imperial. Majesties: in: Bombay, and while offering 


> iba cordial» andrespectful. welcome to the Royal 

aay Saino ies, Visitors echoes the universal hope that Their 
shed (2%), 2nd Dec:'; Majesties’ advent _ vill conduce.to the prosperity of 
Sdnj Vartamdn (84), : lst the country and:.will- ensure advancement to its 
Dec.; Pdrsi (Evening people. It remarks that the .presence of Their 
Daily) (72a), 2nd Dec. ; Majesties at Delhi has been acknowledged on all 
ring -e-Souddgar (117), hands to be the actual realisation of Akbar’s mighty 
sin dream of welding the different sections of the Indian 
people into a compact and homogeneous body. It 

trusts that education will be spread far and wide and the boon of free and 
compulsory education will be conferred upon the Indians as a memento of the 
Royal Visit. [The Jadm-e-Jamshed writes :—With one voice and heart the entire 
Indian nation offers its sincere greetings to Th3ir Imperial Majesties on their 
first landing on the Indian shores, showersits blessings upon them and bows down 
to. Their Majesties with gratitude for all the blessings of peace and happiness 
it enjoys under them. We trust that the just and cherished hopes of the Indian 
people to see their country taking rank with othor civilised countries far 
advanced in politics, arts and industries and to see it recognised as 
a part of the British Empire occupying the position of a British Colony will 
soon be realised. While welcoming Their Majesties, the Sdéu7 Vartamdn refers 
with feelings of gratification to King George’s utterances with reference to 


India and emphatically declares on that “the King who has the ‘ highest. 


interest and concern ’ for the © prosperity and happiness’ of his Indian Kmpire 
deserves to be adored. It remarks that, in case the Royal boon takes the form 
of any modification of the Partition of Bengal so as to place the affairs of 
the whole of Bengal in the hands of a Governor, no wiser step could be taken 
to pacify the Bengalis.’ It further observes that the making of education free 
and compulsory throughout the country will be a most valuable concession. 
The Parsi (Hvening Daily) and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar join in the chorus of 
welcome to Their Majesties and trust that their sojourn in this country will 
be happy and comfortable. | 


10. The papers of the week noted in the margin vie with one another 

in offering a cordial. and respectful welcome to 

Gujarati (23), 3rd Their Imperial Majesties and with one voice regard 
Dec.; Kaiser-1-Hind (28), the event as ushering in an era of peace and pros- 
3rd Dec.; Rast Goftar perity for the teeming millions of India. The Guja- 


‘ol nd aires Sar rate sees in the advent of Their Imperial Majesties 


wan (24), 3rd Dec.; Shri to this country the dawning of the good fortune of 


Saydji Vijay (35), 30th India and trusts that the people of India will 
Nov.; Political Bhomiyo celebrate the Coronation of His Majesty’s descendants 
(73), 1st Dec.; Broach with greater loyalty and devotion and that the cry 
Mitra (20), 8rd Dec; Arya Glory be to British Raj’ will be heard on all sides. 
Prakdsh (19), drd Dec.; Tn conclusion it prays for the long lif d 
Baroda Gazette (61), 4th ; ore Pione Srey penne oe 
Tac: Matra Vartamin COmIOTE OF Their Imperial Majesties. [The Kaiser- ~~ 
(66), 6th Dec.: Hind Hind writes :-—BSaturday will be recorded in golden 
Vijay (58), 6th Dec.; letters in the history of the British Empire. This 
Deshi Mitra (22), 7th visit of His Majesty has proved in an unmistake- 
Dec.; Broach Samachar able manner that the importance of the British 
64), ith a algae Empire lies in India being one of its component 
Promise ah 169)" parts. The Rdst Goftdr observes :—Bombay has 
7th “sl ’ offered its sincere greetings to Their Majesties with 

unprecedented joy and enthusiasm. None would be 
80 unfortunate as not to share these rejoicings with pride and loyalty on such 
an auspicious occasion. Their Majesties deserve all praise for the courage 
they have evinced in coming so fur. The Gujardt Mitra and Gujardt Darpan 
remarks that the great exodus to Bombay from every part of the Presidency 


in spite of the prevailing famine conditions shows the enthusiasm of the 


people to see their sovereign. The Shri Saydji Vijay is of opinion that the 


visit will ever remain inscribed in letters of gold in the annals of British 


India and, that the great eagerness the people have-shown in evincing their 
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ae “For the first lime in ri History of India since the days of the 
Moghuls, the Kaiser-i-Hind, King of Kings, is in our 
Bind Journ 8), 7th midst! What a: stimulating thought and how full 
Dec. of promise and happy augury? More than ever 
Joes India’s heart go out to the throne of England 
and ms teint family. The sentiment of loyal devotion is all the stronger, | 
because the present illustrious’ occupant of that throne is keeping up the 
memories of the motherly Victoria and the fatherly Edward. George V’s 
Appew for more sympathy for India, uttered as Prince of Wales at the Guild- 
| reception in 1906, and _ his subsequent acts and utterances are indelibly 
engraven on the very fleshy tablet of India’s heart; and this with the memo- 
ries of the dark days of the bomb, through which wa have lately passed, can 
only move. us to cling the closer to the protecting and saving and munificent 
arm of England. The exuberant welcome is also being extended, and rightly 
extended to the Queen Consort of His Imperial Majesty as the sharer of his 
a. joys and sorrows, of his dignity and responsibilities. But while the heart is 
se full of rejoicing at the incoming of the Royal couple and is pouring itself 
; out in fervent demonstrations of loyal welcome, it is also full of happy expect- 
ation and joyous anticipation for the bestowal of boons by the munificent 
hand of Royalty on an occasion so unique as the Coronation within Indian 
boundaries of her sovereign from beyond the vast seas and vaster oceans.’ 


as 12. The Kesari traces the growth of ~~ from the earliest times 
a and says:—Nobody would grudge Bombay the 
nee ee ae “— ~ honour of first welcoming Their aie Majesties 
on the soil of India. The Royal Visit is an unique event and we welcome it 
because it will create a precedent for future visits of King-Emperors. We 
used to laugh at China because the Manchu Kings never appeared in public. 
But what was the state of India till now? We were under the Kast Indian 
Company till 1858 and till then we had no direct relations with the Kings 
a - Of Britain. We had to satisfy our hunger of seeing the Kings with their 
. portraits, even after 1858. The King suffers like an absentee landlord by 
te not visiting personally his subjects. We do not dream that India will be 
granted swardjya, directly after the Royal Visit. We acknowledge freely 

that the King of England is but an ornamental figurehead and that people 

love and honour him not for his but for their own sake. ‘The English people 

have usurped all his powers and their loyalty goes to the length of even 

fixing ‘his daily dole and of not allowing it tu be increased but with the 

sanction of the Parliament. They have bound the King with silken cords 

and placed hig in gold chains. The King may appear a historic object with 

these appendages. But he cannot free himself from the restrictions placed 

on him. Even if such a King is sent with all the pomp and circumstance 

England can command and even if he is welcomed right royally by all India, 

he cannot muke any gift to India. . What can we ask for and what can he 

é - grant? Even if he is eager to give us something, he will have only to sigh 
and keep quiet. But still we firmly believe that the visit of the King would 
be beneficial to the Indian people. If the feelings of English people are 
stirred to the core by the sight cf the King, what of us, Indians? We prize 
the visits of the King and ws love seeing him. All our traditions lead to the 
sgaine conclusion. The Hindu kings could be easily seen by even their 
humblest subjects. The same was the case with the Moghuls. Outside the 
Delhi palace, a chain was hung, by pulling which the great Moghul could be 
éalled from the harem to hear the complaints of his subjects. It is necessary 
for'the King to visit us often and increase mutual regard by association, 
1 Kings of England and their Indian subjects had certain relations between 

them till now bat they were not close. The. bureaucracy loves” us,’ but. itis 
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after all a nurse. We desire that the King should visit India often and 
remain here for-a longer period each time and grant interviews to, the people 
and inquire minutely into their grievances. Of course, it is not possible for 
him to emulate Caliph Harun Al Rashid. May Their Majesties live wali and 
may they be inspired to fulfil the desires of of the people ! 


13. Their Majesties have landed on “Indian soil amid the anbbuidied 
enthusiasm and rejoicings of the poor and the 
kind and sympathetic words to which His Imperial 
eieiG Suk ke to Majesty has given utterance have filled their hearts 
Bombay Municipal Cor- with joy and fresh hopes. His Majesty's reference 
poration’s address. to his visit to this country six years ago 1s a certain 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), proof of the kindly feelings with which His 
4th Dec. ; Jdm-e-Jamshed Majesty regards his Indian “subjects. How keen 
wn), 4th Dec.; Sdnj ‘Their Majesties are for their subjects’ welfare is most 
artaman (34), 4th Dec. ; Sickively il hy the 3 ‘ee th d ft 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (11), e ective y shown by the inquiry they made soon alter ah 
4th, 5th and 7th Dec,. their arrival as to the agricultural condition, | 
Parsi (Evening Daily) and we hope that their good wishes on the subject | 
(72), 4th Dee. will be amply fulfilled. His Majesty has inherited i 
all the noble qualities of his grandmother, Victoria ae) 
the Good, and the solicitude he has shown for the people in the affected | 
areas will go a great way in still deepening the feeling of loyalty of the 
Indian people towards the British Throne. He has called Bombay a jewel 
of British Crown. For this Bombay will undoubtedly feel proved; and 
what is yet more gratifying is his declaration that the present generation 
of the Bombay citizens and their forerunners have made Bombay a jewel of 
the British Crown. This is the highest tribute that could be paid to the 
Bombay Corporation, and it is to be hoped that this will lead to a still greater 
extension of Municipal franchise to the city, in the shape of the Corporation 
being placed on the same level with kindred institutions in England. Bombay 
desires that it may soon have the privilege of calling the President of the 
Municipal Corporation the Lord Mayor of Bombay, and that it may be given 
the right of electing the whole body of the Corporation. [The Jaém-e-Jamshed 
makes similar observations and challenges any one to say that there is unrest 
in india after the very cordial reception gtven by the people to Their Majesties. 
The reception, it says, shows that no nation in the world is more loyal to their fh 
sovereign than the Indian people. The Sdnj Vartamdn adds that the Indian it 
people have every reason to be proud of the fact that His Imperial Majesty Ht 
has honoured this country with the first visit after his Coronation in preference Ma 
to any of the British Colonies. It also thinks that, in view of the high compli- | 
ment paid by His Majesty to the Bombay Municipal Corporation, its President ig 
should, in future, be invested with the title and privileges of a Lord Mayor. i 
The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar says :—The thought of this memorable visit had made id 
such a deep impression on the minds of the Bombay people that they gave 
vent to their feelings of joy and loyalty in a manner unknown before. His 
Majesty had no small hand in the granting of Council reforms to this country, 
and the knowledge of this fact has brought home to the minds of the Indian 
people that the aim of His Majesty is to place the people of England and 
India on an equal footing. In a subsequent issue the paper welcomes His 
Majesty's speech in reply to the Corporation’s address as a happy one, 
showing what place India occupies in the affections of her sovereign. In a 
further issue it adds:—His Majesty has conferred upon us a matchless bocn 
by his consort’s gracious presence in this country. We have repaid and will 
continue to repay it with our unswerving loyalty and deep affection. ‘I'he visit 
has established quite a family relationship between HKngland and India and the 
sending out of a member of the Royal family as Viceroy of India is the only 
concession that remains to be granted. The Parsi (Hvening Daily) regards 
His Majesty’s speech as overflowing with love and affection for the people of 
India and as bound to produce a great impression on the minds of all.| 


*14. “The address presented to Their Imperial Majesties on behalf 
| of the Municipal Corporation by Sir Pherozshah 
Gujarati (28), 10th Mehta was a loyal. and statesmanlike document, 

Dec., Eng. cols. = == worthy of the great city and in. unison with the 
- solemnity and auspiciousness of the occasion, Let.us 
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buted as albin’ the tounicipal 
| tek: ddbonse as the Honourable © 
i he has” ‘and it:was Sak: fitting that the honour of presenting 
pal addre ie heir Majesties fell upon: the foremost and the most: 
8 ‘citizen of. Bombay and of Western India.......... he keynote 
of the King-Emperor’s reply to the address was spontaneous simplicity 
of “heart, deep sympathy with the’ Indian races and creeds, and a generous 
comppreciation of the remarkable and all-round progress of Bombay. The short 
ch has in it nothing of studied effcrt, no conventional phraseology, and no 
- attempt at effect. It is an utterance characteristic of His Majesty, breathing 
in every line his love for their welfare. The King-Emperor’s pronouncement 
that, when through the lamented death of his beloved father he was called 
to the throne of his ancestors, his first and most earnest desire was to revisit 
his subjects in India, finally disposes of the idea that was current in certain 
quarters that the present Royal Visit had been arranged as a conventional 
@eremony or a spectacular display. That the King of the United Kingdom 
and Emperor of India should, of his own accord, long to visit the subjects 
of this distant dependency and should give expression to a feeling of 
heartfelt satisfaction at the fulfilment of that desire speaks volumes for the 
noble and sympathetic heart of His Majesty and the abiding interest he takes 
in the people of this land. ‘The citizens of Bombay must feel proud of the 
compliment His Imperial Majesty paid to this city by calling it a jewel of the 
British Crown. ‘the Municipal Corporation must also be congratulated upon 
the honour done to it by His Majesty when he set the seal of his recognition 
upon the improvements it has made, enhancing the lustre of the jewel, and 
promoting the peace, happiness and prosperity of all classes of the citizens....... 
If His Imperial Majesty, as Emperor of India, had couched his reply to 
Bombay’s address of welcome in a somewhat imperial style, that would not 
have been unintelligible. But there is not the faintest trace of this self- 
consciousness or superiority of tone about His Majesty” sreply. It is charm- 
ingly simple, strikingly cordial and transparently sincere. Six years ago His 
Majesty, as Prince of Wales, acknowledged in handsome and grateful terms 
the loyal greetings and enthusiastic welcome he received everywhere in the 
course of his Indian tour. As Emperor of India, His Imperial Majesty may 
well claim them as of right. But there is not the faintest sign of any such 
attempt. On the contrary, there is a frank and noble-minded acknowledg- 
ment on His Majesty’s part ‘of the generous reception accorded to the 
a. Q@ueen-Empress and myself to-day.’. Nothing could have been more solemn 
a and touching than the concluding portion of His Majesty’s reply :—‘ We 
bs earnestly pray,’ said His Imperial Majesty, ‘that God’s blessing may rest 
upon our Indian Empire and that peace and prosperity may be ever 
vouchsafed to its people.’ The consciousness of one’s greatness amongst 
the kings of the world is overborne by the consciousness of one’s awful 
responsibility to God and man, and it was but natural that an enlight- 
ened, sympathetic, high-minded and God-fearing sovereizn like His Majesty 
earnestly prayed for God’s blessings on his Empire and its people. We 
need hardly say that we readily join in that fervent prayer.” {Klsewhere 
the paper writes:—“So far as Their Majesties’ part in the functions 
organized in celebration of their visit to this country was concerned, that 
was doubtless performed by Their Majesties with tact, kindness and genero- 
sity. Both of them were heartily greeted at every place and on all occasions 
in Bombay. So far as His Majesty had to depend upon others for guidance 
and information, we are constrained to say with the utmost reluctance that 
there is room for legitimate comment and even complaint. In His Majesty’s 
reply to the address presented by the Corporation there is one remark which 
has attracted special notice and generalcommert. ‘And I come with a heart 
full of gratitude, ‘said His Majesty, ‘that the anxiety due to a threatenod 
scarcity in certain areas of the Presidency has, thanks to favourable and 
opportune rains, 'been, happily dispelled, and that there is every prospect of 
ae Jand « being: blessed with a good harvest.’ Weare extremely sorry such 
statement should have found a place In His Majesty’s speech, because it is 
~-¢alculated to handicap the efforts of -the committee:of leading citizens in 
i: mbay that have taken in hand the work of collecting subscriptions for the 
“*pelief of cattle and: : stiffering, ‘We are wbsolutely sure Bhat His Majesty 
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is ‘not -at all responsible for ‘such's statement, bat: those who supplied him 
with this. kind of misleading information. We. do not. propose to. depend 
upon our private sources of informaticn, but refer the public to the official 
.Season Report for the week ending 5th December for information relating to 
the state of things in Ahmedabad, Kaira and the Panch. Mahals, and Kathia- 
war. In the district of Ahmedabad, Gogha had only 2 cents of rain during 
the week ‘ending 5th December, and the Panch Mahals and Kaira report no 
rainfall whatsoever! Thesame remark applies'to Kathiawar, Baroda, Palanpur, 
Cutch, Mahi Kantha and Rewa Kantha. No doubt rain has fallen in some of 
the other districts in the Presidency, but so far as the specially affected areas_ 
of Gujarat and Kathidwar are concerned we are sure His Majesty would never 
have said that ‘the anxiety due to athreatened scarcity has been happily 
dispelled owing to favourable and opportune rains, and that there is every 
prospect of your land being blessed with a good spring harvest,’ if he had 
been made acquainted with the actual situation.’’| 


*19. “The composition of an address of welcome or farewell is one of the 
most difficult things to achieve satisfactorily. The 
extremes to be avoided are the drawing up of an 
essay or a sermon, and the preparation of a catalogue 
of eulogistic epithets which have no special appropriateness to the person 
addressed. Kven if these dangers are avoided, the best address that can 
be composed often falls flat if read i in cold blood. It follows, therefore, that 
the truly successful address is one which, while keeping clear of the extremes, 
lends itself to being read with sympathy and feeling. ‘he address presented 
by the Bombay Corporation to Their Imperial Majesties met all these con- 
ditions admirably. Sir Pherozshah Mehta’s voice and manner very fully 
brought out and illuminated the excellent points of the address, and many 
pe ople who heard him felt that he was the right man in the right place to per- 
form the unique ceremony. ‘The reply of His Imperial Majesty, both as re- 
gards its substance and its manner of delivery, could not have been improved 
upon. The manner was easy, clear and spontaneous; the words were 
unaffectedly hearty and generously appreciative. The reception of Their 
Imperial Majesties, both at the Amphitheatre anid during their drive through 
the city, was enthusiastic. The opening chapter of Their Majesties’ visit has 
been a happy one, and it is the earnest desire of all their subjects that the 
other chapters of it may be equally happy.” 


Indian Social Reformer 
(5), 10th Dec. 


*16. “ The magnificent ovation which Their Imperial Majesties received 

on landing in Bombay was a befitting preliminary to 

Rast Goftar (33), 10th the grand reception which awaits them at whatever 
Dec, jing. cols. place they may set their feet in India. The city had 
made =— arrangements to make their stay in 

Bombay an occasion for the most brilliant manifestation of their loyalty, 
and the few functions with which the King was personally associated during 
his brief stay in the city will leave happy and lasting recollections both with 
the Sovereign and his people. His speech in answer to the Corporation’s 
address was the first Royal utterance which India was privileged to hear 
during His Majesty’s present visit, and it was cast in a complimentary vein 
for which the city has just reasons to be elated......... . His Majesty christened 
the city as a jewel of the British Crown. Asa civio title, bestowed by the 
King-Emperor, no city in a fit of jealousy can rob Bombay of this proud 
distinction. The epithet would form a fitting inscription on the Municipal 
coat of arms of Bombay and may well displace the somewhat self-glorious 
title of Urbs Prima in Indis which her citizens have adopted.......... The 
Royal Visit has in many connections brought into bold relief the claim of 
Bombay to rank herself as the first city in India. First ani foremost, as the 
King-Emperor was reminded in the Corporation’s address of the historical 
fact, Bombay was obtained to the Crown as the dower of a Royal Alliance. 
..... As the maritime gate of entrance it was the first city in India to 
receive Their Imperial Majesties in the country. Again, in point. of 
loyal demonstrations she was second to no other city, and greeted her 
monarch and queen with a fervency and fulness of heart which bespake 
faultless and flawless loyalty.......... The speech of the .King-Emperor 
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sr poration’s address of eetenn | is “repartod 
 pleasa rprise ae siADy: achaclonw ‘Wo do: not believe 
ssion was sbaiversal ; for, under: it lies the insinuation of 
ouch ‘of pride in “Bis. ‘Majesty which no one who had studied his 
speeches and att tude during bis visit: five years azo could have ascribed to’a 
Ohiaracter so simple, modest and unassuming as that ofthe King. If as Prince 
of Wa es His Majesty vouchsafed a reply to the first address which he received 
in this city, we were sure that as King-EKmperor he would not set up a 
“new precedent. Brief as was His Majesty’s reply to the Corporation’s address 
. it was brimful of affectionate sympathy which has deeply touched every heart 
in the city. His Majesty recalled the reminiscences of the loyal reception 
which Bombay accorded to him during his first visit to the city. In his 
assurance that he did not feel himself a stranger in Bombay he meant as 
much .as to say that he and the city had grown friendly to each othner—a 
compliment to Bombay’s citizens implying such confidence as a King only 
feels when among subjects of his own race........... The informal and sincere 
tone of His Majesty’s reply fully compensated for the absence of its length 
eo and was all the more gratefully appreciated by the city. For a more solemn 
a and stately address from the King-Emperor we may await his Proclamation 
ae from Delhi when His Majesty, in Durbar assembled, speaks to all India 
announcing the object of his present visit to the country.” 


ie 17. “So long as the King- Emperor was amongst us, we did not like 
a to raise any jarring note of discord by even just 
ihe Comments onthe public criticism cf some of the failings and defects in the 
arrangements connected public arrangements which have been the talk of 


Ty « ° 
Mn iy Royal Visit to the town and which have caused a great deal of 
Indu Prakdsh (10), ith disappointment ainongst a great many people. EHven 
: ’ 1 ° . 
and Yth Dec., Eng. cols, 0W We give praise to the authorities for several 


things, speciaJly for the brilliant illuminations,: the 
good arrangements at the amphitheatre and the liberality with which stands 
were allowed to be erected. But let us not forget the failings and defects. 
if wees Horemost amongst these would we record the fact that the people 
1 at large had so little of the King-Emperor. We join the Bombay Gazette 
in condemning the arrangement whereby the King-Kimperor was made to 
i have his stay in the Medina and troubled with going and coming in a boat 
for every function. And amongst the functions, how many of them were for 
the people at large? Practically only the Royal Procession of Saturday, on 
| the shortness of the route of which and the absurdity of laying it for a large 
| oe portion mid a railway and burning and burial grounds, we have already 
commented. ‘The children’s féte was only for children, the service at the 
Cathedral for select Kuropeans and the lunch at Government House was for 
the select of the select. Those who were present at the amphitheatre for 
the reading of the Municipal Address could not view the procession at all. 
Why could not there have been arranged more drives through the 
heart of the city, or as the Bombay Gazette suggests, the performance 
ai of some public function, which their Imperial Majesties would doubtless have 
i. graciously and most willingly consented to perform? As it was, the only 
i opportunity that the people at large had to have the deeply coveted pleasure 
of seeing the faces of Their Majesties was during the procession of the Ynd 
instant. But on that day the Police arrangements were cver-severely strict, 
the foot-paths were kept absolutely clear, the drive through Kalbadevi was 
very quick and the surging masses packed behind the stands had almost all 
to go home disappointed and baulked of the object with which they had 
braved sun and hustling. We are aware of the heavy responsibilities on 
the Police. They hadto guard against accidents and—let us be frank— 
anarchist outrages—but we do think that the Police were over-obsessed 
with anarchist scare and hence it was that the people had so little of the 
King-Emperor and Queen-Empress even on the day of the Royal. proces- 
sion. With ali suspected characters in jail, they could have shown greater 
-@ourage and they could have perceived, as so many of us do, that no 
‘Indian anarchist or extremist is ever likely to do any harm to the person of 
‘the - All ig-Emperor and his Consort. The regard and veneration for the Royal 
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Family of England in the Indian mind has no exception whatsoever. This 
is our firm conviction and ought'to be also of the authorities. Then let us 
note the poor show of the procession not at all coming up to the minimum 
oriental conception of grandeur and splendour.......... We will pass over 
such comparatively smaller things as the absence of a grand Reception,.the 
comparative meagreness of the fire-works, to note the gross mismanagement 
of the children’s féte. We appreciate in full the kindness of the Royal Visit 
Fund Committee and their good intentions. Their arrangements for the 
children on the 2nd instant left little to desire. But on the day of the féte, it 
was absurd to keep the children in the sun from 7 a.m. to atleast 12 noon. The 
site chosen for the féte—a treeless, shadeless small area—was most unfortunate. 
So deep were the lines of the children that 75 per cent. of them had no sight 
of the King-Kmperor and the Queen-EKmpress as they drove through the 
narrow track in the middle. And worst of all, there was no water to be had 
in the unmitigatedly hot and close area where the children were packed from 
7tolla.m. The passages to take the children into the exhibition were 
narrow, crushing ensued and a number of children fainted. The distribution 
of the souvenir cups and sweets soon became confusion worse confounded and 
several schools got none of these. Why could not this distribution have 
been entrusted to the Head Masters of the different schools, as each school 
arrived and took its place?” [A correspondent writes to the paper in a ) 
subsequent fsue:—° 1 read with great interest the comments you so 
effectively and with reason made in your issue of the 7th instant on the 

failings and shortcomings of the Bombay arrangements in connection 

with the Royal Visit.......... Youthink the arrangements at the amphitheatre 

were good. They were in some respects. But do you know what a 

fatal blunder if was not to have any shade overit? People were made 

to sit there all through the long afternoon in the blazing sun and it 

was a pity to see the ladies and children reddening and then paling and getting 
exhausted beyond endurance. ‘The amphitheatre has cost a lot, over a lakh I 

am told. Why could it not be covered? It was not, Iam told, because it 

would block the view of the few in the surrounding buildings. If so, it is 
nepotism of the most unjustifiable kind. Re the shortness and meagreness of ol 
the route of the Royal procession I am told that even Their Majesties were _ va 
disappointed and that the Queen-Empress expressed particular regret for not | 
having been shown even the street named after her—the Princess Street!!! | 
But as you say no use crying over spilt milk. However even now the Bombay Wl 
Managers of the Show can do something to rectify their failings. Could they “t i; 
not arrange for a grand procession through a long route through all the e 
arteries of the city when Their Majesties depart from Bombay ?”’] 


*18. “ Public critics have often a most unpleasant duty to discharge. va) 
Guiardti | (23), 10th But all the same it has got to be discharged, though aA 
D gb g. cols. , their criticisms may prove distasteful to some people. | 
si The glowing reports, exaggerated statements and ; 
brilliant descriptions that have appeared in the Anglo-Indian press do not a 
represent the exact truth, as it is known to the public and even to a beggar th 
and hawker in the street. Hrom them one would be led to think that every il: 
arrangement was perfect and none had any reason to complain or to be ‘it 
dissatisfied. ‘That is, however, not so. Let us begin with the scheme of a), 
decorations. We do not think that the pillars erected in the public streets at Ve 
all added to the beauty of Bombay. They simply obstructed traffic without Ber 
enhancing the artistic effect of the other decorations. Then take the arrange- ae 
ments at the amphitheatre. The architect strangely forgot that it was under Ai 
an eastern sky and the authorities, too, forgot that it was inconsiderate to 
have asked people to be present in that unprotected structure at 2 p.m. with 
the burning sun overhead. The distribution of admission cards does not 
seem to have been made on any consistent principle........... About a hundred 
passholders were detained outside the amphitheatre for more than an hour A 
by the military authorities for reasons best known to them alone. ‘Chen we ni” 
proceed to refer to the procession. As we pointed out weeks ago, the route 
chosen was disappointingly short and quite inconvenient to ladies and 
con 1914—6 we ie, 
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mted from stahding even on footpaths, and 
y was ‘quick, there was hardly any time or room 
jestie in the midst of the dense crowds that had 
“The E ‘produced ‘a feeling of general disappointment everywhere. 
th abe 0 he any State entry into this city, it ought to have 
been in conformity with the position of Their Majesties and the unique 
= saracter ‘of the occasion. The English troops that marched in front and in 
othe rear of Their Majesties were poorly clad and made altogether a meagre 
«show. ‘The troops that lined the streets were no better. In fact the whole 
was a poor affair which disappointed the natural expectations of an enthu- 
se: silastic and loyal crowd that had been eagerly waiting for hours in the scorch- 
Ing sun to have at. least one look at Their Majesties. If the officials could 
a not make better arrangements, we wish they had asked leading citizens to 
— ‘organize a suitable procession worthy of Their Majesties and of the historic 
a occasion. We have no doubt they would have done much better to meet the 
natura! expectations of the people. Their Majesties were to land at the 
Apollo Bander at4p.m. and it was utterly absurd to close the public 
‘throughfares to traffic from 2 P.M. so as to prevent even women and children 
with their male attendants from going to their destination, or to line them 
with troops from that hour. Many soldiers got exhausted through intense 
. heat and thirst. There was again no sense in asking school chil jren to take 
ls their seats on their respective stands from 2 P.M...... .... To’have exposed 
_ children to the fierce rays of the sun for more than two hours was 
a almost inexcusable.......... The fireworks display on Monday was 
7. not worth the name and thousands of people, including women and 
children, should never have been subjected to serious inconvenience by the 
necessity of having to pass on to the seaside by means of narrow and over- 
crowded railway bridges to witness what turned out a disappointing show. 
We wish this item had been dropped a!together from the programme. ‘The 
school children’s féte was doubtless conceived with the best of motives. , But 
it was too ambitious a scheme and required more experience, sympathetic 
care and forethought than was shown in its execution.......... A number 
of children fainted, some narrowly escaped being crushed and others bled 
through their noses. Hundreds of children preferred going home after the 
bitter experience they had. Seated as they were, most of the children were 
unable to see Their Majesties. If the arrangements on the 2nd December for 
the accommodation of children were not as comfortaole as they should have 
ae been, they were altogether unsatisfactory on the day of the féte.......... It was, 
a | indeed, very gracious on the part of Their Majesties to have condescended to 
_ | come upon the Exhibition grounds for the sake of the school children. All 
: parents have gratefully appreciated this Royal favour. Butit is a pity that 
the arrangements for the accommodation of the children and the distribution 
of sweets and souvenirs were so unsatisfactory and that the féte should have 
‘proved such a disappointing failure. There are three outstanding features 
of Their Majesties short stay in Bombay. The people were sincerely 
enthusiastic in welcoming Their Majesties, Their Majesties in their turn 
were all kind aud gracious, and the illuminations in the city were really 
erand and beautiful. That has saved the reputation of Bombay and for 
thst we must all be deeply grateful to all those who have contributed to 
this most gratifying result.” 


19. While commending the general arrangements for the reception of 
Their Imperial Majesties in Bombay, the Sdn Varta- 

Sdnj Vartamdn (34), mdn writes:—Although the decorations put up by 

: $th Dec. the Committee were of a very high order, it would 
have been better if they had allowed the general 

public freedom as to private decorations. ‘heir imitation of the western 
-pattern could scarcely have given Their Majesties any idea of the habits 
and manners of the Orient. Again, the Royal Procession was made to go at 
a very rapid pace. Thirdly, it is to be regretted toat the amphitheatre was so 
‘ _eonstructed as to expose the thousands of citizens who were there to the glare 
itp ofthe sun. ‘The ladies, in particular, were in a very sorry plight and ‘this 
Nw. is discomfort. was increased by the arrangements which required that no one 
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‘should leave the amphitheatre, until after ‘heir. Majesties’ return. It. would 
have been more convenient if the authorities had allowed them to leave by 
the Museum West side, is 


*20. The Bombay correspondent of the Mahrdéia writes :—“ An English- 

man has the world-wide reputation of being intensely Bi 

Mahratta (9), 10th Dec, practical, and an English King has no excuse for a | 
being an exception to the rule. There might, indeed Be ii 

be political bag-men or chimerical hobby-riders that have not the will or faculty 
of looking facts in the face, but those who are called upon by Providence to 
rule over the destinies of millions can never afford to ignore facts. What 
India is suffering from and what India demands—are questions about which 
very little ambiguity has now remained. Hven above the din of the flatterers’ 
hallelujahs, one thing stands out very clear, v2z., that India is not to be satisfied 
by empty shows or expensive formalities but only by genuine sympathy and 
substantial reforms. If the demands of India hal been extravagant or diffi- 
cult to grant, it would have been an entirely different matter. But they are 
so simple, so reasonable, and, at the same time, so humble, that it is hard to 
imagine that they will any longer remain unheeded. The rationale, therefore, 
of the quiet nature of the Bombay celebrations seems to be that His Imperial 
Majesty is datermined to make his Durbar a memorable evant and not a mere 
tamasha,......... Read in this light, the complaints about the Royal Proces- 
sion in Bombay having be2n without a dazzle or without ceremony do not 
seem to bs well-grounded. It was so, bscause it was intended to be so. 
There was no mistake about the conception, no error in the execution. me 
The somewhat ludicrous measures that were adopted by the local autho- iif 
rities of stopping the public traffic, hours before certain important func- f 
tions were to take place, were, however, not easy of justification. The 
unusual precautionary action of sending a host of persons out of Bombay or 
even to Hajut during the stay of Their Majesties in Bombay was also 
unnecessarily irritating. In the fire-works there was not much skill or inge- 
nuity, and the behaviour of the aathorities on that occasioa could easily have 
: been less overbearing. As had been apprehended, the little lads collected 
within the Exhibition premises for the féte had indeed a terrible ordeal 
under the scorching sun. These tiny little tots, all under 14 years, had to aul 
sit waiting from 6 o’clock in the morning to 1 or 2 o'clock at mid-day on the 
bare ground and with no canopy above, and with no water to drink. It is said | 
a few of these youngsters even fainted and had to be removed for treatment. ig 
Can we wonder that the parents grew indignant at such a treatment ?”’ A 


21. The Bombay and Calcutta Police have arrested and kept in custody 
Ge a number of doubtful characters in view of the Royal 
Gwarati (23), drd Dec. Visit, The Tribune of Lahore has animadverted Shi 
upon this step. But this practice has been followed for a long time on public ai 
occasions and holidays like the Divali, and so it is not new at all. Itis the 
duty of the Police to take precautions and therefore this precaution 1s not at all 
improper. We would only ask them to be careful lest the innocent suffer with 
the guilty. So long as this is kept in view there is nothing objectionable in 
their taking steps to prevent badmashes from making mischief. 


22. The Pdrsi(Hvening Daily) publishes a letter from a correspondent 
signing himself Pro Bono Publico, in the course of 
Pdérsi (Evening Daily) Which he writes:—At such times as the Royal Pro- 
(72a), 6th and 7th Dec. cession, the public have of course to put up with 
some inconvenience, but there ought to be some 
limit to it. The lower subordinates of the Police ferce do not seem to know how 
to behave politely towards the public. If any passer-by happened by mistake 
to stray near them, he was sure to meet with rough treatment such as blows 
with the batcn and cuffs. Specially was this the case with the force drawn 
from the mofussil. ‘hese petty subordinates behaved in such a high-handed 
way as to bring the whole Police department into unpopularity. {In another 
issue, the paper writes :—In our opinion, policemen stand more in need of 
training than the ignorant masses. It is unfortunate that the higher Police 
officials have hitherto neglected their duty of teaching them to behave politely 
towards the public.) ° | + pe oie agi phy se ayy aeacien 
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an¢ yes " in ig ie ‘arrangements for entertaining theschool children 
ee o's during ‘the Royal Visit, the Committee: had .under- 
fet taken a grave responsibility; which, now that the 
Visitis over, we can say they have discharged suc- 
peor They have not only successfully enter- 


ith Des: Sache tained the children, but have also teen able to 


Dec.; ‘Sdnj gratify Their Majesties. By their ¢fforts, nearly 
y), 5th Dec. ;. thirty thousand children were enabled to view the 


b%, Spoeid Daily) Royal Procession, and if the Committee were not able 


to arrange for protecting thein from the heat of the 


‘pun: we: must remember it.in their favour that they were badly handicapped. 
They. were equally successful in their organisation of the Children’s Féte at 


the Old Bombay Exhibition. Of course, there was one drawback that the 
children had to remain exposed to the sun for hours, and, as experience showed, 
some—fortunately a comparatively small number—fainted outright on that 


‘account. On the whole, however,.the féte was altogether successful. [The 


Jém-e-Jamshed writes :—Although naturally there were some shortcomings 
in the arrangements in connection with the jéte, yet on the whole we must 
say in justice to the Committee that it tried its best to make them as perfect 
as possible. The first mistake was that they called the children too early and 
thus kept them exposed too long to the sun. This was a real hardship to 
them. Again, they had to suffer in the same manner at the exhibition where, 
further, no water was available. All these hardships were more than com- 
pensated for by a view of Their Majesties. The Sdnj Vartan:dn writes :-—The 
Committee did not act wisely in assembling such a large number of children‘in 
the heat in the open space in the exhibition grounds. It would have been 
better if they had been called in the evening. Again, the water arrangements 
were poor. ‘The presents given to the children, too, are open to criticism. The 
Indian children would have preferred native sw eatmeante to chocolates, and a 
metal cup would have been a more durable souvenir of the occasion than the 
earthenware cup given by the Committee. The Parsi (Evening Daily) 
unreservedly commends the arrangements made by the Committee. | 


*24. “On Monday the other great event of the visit took place—the 

ae Children’s Féte in the Stadium of the Exhibition 
Big cols BE), 10 Dec. grounds..<siesss: It was a happy idea to have 

sop. remembered the children on a great occasion like 
this and to have given them an opportunity of participating in the general 
rejoicings. The idea indeed was excellert and those who were responsible for 
it are to be congratulated. But we cannot say that we can congratulate them 
for the manner in which it was carried out. It was most unpleasant to see 
the children during the long weary hours of waiting before they could catch a 
glimpse of Their Majesties, unprovided with any “kind of refreshment—the 
majority of whom, both tired and hungry, bad not even a glass of water to 
refresh them. This inflicted considerable hardship On then, of which only 
those who were on the spot can have any idea at all. Only a portion of the 
children were lucky enough to have their wants satisfied to some extent, but 
the majority of them nearly fainted for hunger and thirst. This was certainly 


most unfortunate and it caused not only a very natural feeling of dissatisfaction 


among them, but it took away nearly everything from their enjoyment. This 
neglect to administer to their comfort must have spoiled their holiday to some 
extent, for which mismanagemeat somebody ought to be held responsible. 
We trust the children of this city will not have such unpleasant experience 
again on a like occasion in future.” 


*25. “The Children’s Féte on the Exhibition en constituted one of 
the most imposing functions associated with the 
Rdst Goftdr (33), 10th brief stay of Their Majesties in Bombay. The event 


| Dec., Eng. i: would leave vivid recollections of the Royal Visit 


in the thousands of little ones who took part in the 


function which no lapse of time would efface from their minds. Their 


Majesties were evidently touched with the warmth of the ovation which 
‘-glose upon thirty thousand. children gave with the waving of flags and 
vociferous cheering, and returned it with the same warmth of ' feeling with 
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eated greetings er smiling faces. Every honour is ‘due to those: who lent 
_s-helping band in the organization of the féte, and, likewise, also: the héads 

of schools and their tutorial staff. whose ‘disinterested labours do not appear 
. fo have been duly acknowledged i in public.” 


as 


26. It had been expected ‘that the fireworks i in connection ‘with the 
: | _. Royal Visit, after which thousands had been spent, 
Criticism of the fire- would be magnificent and would please the spectators. 
works at Bombay on the But last night’s poor display has disappointed the 
ery haere 1d (a7). Public. We can boldly say that the firework display 
m-e-Jamshed (27), h fthe P Vj 
6th Dec.; Parsi (Evening on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’s Visit in 
Daily) (72a), 5th Dec. 1905 was far superior. We have from the beginning 
been crying against this waste of a large sum on 
fireworks, and our outcry has been: fully justified by this poor display. It is 
but natural that the public should anxiously look to those concerned for an 
explanation of this poor display. [‘lhe Pdrsz similarly expresses disappoint- 
ment at the fireworks. | 


27. The gracious ‘reply sent by Their Royal Majesties to the Grand Old 
Man of India is bound to have a unique effect on the 
Comments on Their Indian public and especially on the misguided visi- 
Royal Majesties’ reply to onaries. The message stamps the constitutional 
el ee yee colnet ° agitation, advocated by Dadabhai Naoroji, with the 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), seal of Royal approval. It is a priceless reward to 
7th Dec.; Sdnj Vartamdn Mr. Dadabhai for his lifelong endeavour to cement 
(34), 7th Dec. the relations between the Throne and the Indian 
public, and will open the eyes of the people still more 
widely to the benefits of following the method of constitutional agitation 
advocated by him. This sympathetic message to this universally recognised 
leader of the Indian people will afford one more proof of the deep sympathy of 
His Majesty towards his subjects and their recognised leaders. It will prove 
itself one more golden chain securing the relations between the British Throne 
and the people. It will also have great effect on those few officials who have 
hitherto shown a dislike for Mr. DAdabhai’s innocent methods, and will show 
them that His Majesty does not approve of their narrow views and is an 
advocate of the liberal policy of giving the greatest possible weight to public 
opinion and that be does not approve of any colour distinction. [The Sdn 
Vartamdn writes :—The gracious message sent by His Majesty to Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji shows that he is sympathetic towards those loyally carrying on 
constitutional agitation. It will be recorded in golden letters in the life of Mr. 
Dadabhai, as proving the justice of his life-work.| 


*28. “The Bishop of Bombay preached at the local Cathedral last 
Sunday in the presence of Their Imperial Majesties 

Comments on the a sermon which contained many excellent ideas, but 
Bishop _ of Bombay’s of which we are unable to say that it was the most 
Forced soon presence of appegriaie to the occasion. It was excusable if 
ay a he sal Delores Xavier, in the spirit of bigotry which was the 
(5), 10th Dec. not type of Christianity in his day, spoke of 
the people of India as the heathen, but no one who 
knows them can help resenting such an epithet applied to them in the 
Twentieth Century when broader views of religion prevail. There is nothing 
to choose, so far as breadth of vision goes, between Christians who speak of 
Indians as heathen and Hindus who speak of Kuropeans as Mlenchas, which 
is very nearly the same thing. British rule is as superior to the Portuguese 
regime in India as the Government of England is to the Government: of 
Portugal. The Bishop explained that this was because, although the Portu- 
guese walked humbly with God, they did not act justly and did not love 
mercy. Whereas the British, even if they did not, consciously at least, walk‘ 
humbly with God, did justly and loved mercy. Whatever may be the value 
of this diagnosis as political philosophy, as religion it seems to ‘us’ to ‘be ‘of 
‘more than questionable validity. ‘he fact is, all the three wttributés should 
be interpreted as they were understood in a particular ave, and not some of 
them according to our modern and others according to medizval ideas. Then 
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‘pattern tor. Dr ish; ule.- ‘The: ohdiee. “WAS 
, ia'is well-known, began “hie ‘pablio career ‘byt ant act 
murder. He-sp wt Ei ratio siniting an ‘Hebrew, one of :his 
breathe “oh And abe oben t ie « way and that way, and when he saw that 
. there was ‘nO. i ae he slew the Egyptian and hid him.in the sand,’. His 
 @ealings with subject races during the rest of his career were of a piece with 
this! ae ers and anarchist deed. ‘They were robbed and slaughtered im the 
name of the Lord and ‘their lands ‘taken possession of by Moses and: his 
‘followers. Surely, it is no compliment to British rule to liken it to Moses. 
, Why aol a Christian people go for a model to the perm stentes: of a dis- 
} penkation which was expressly superseded by their religion ?” hae 


. 29. “We heartily welcome. the recent endowment of a princely sum of 

: money by the Honourable Sir Sassoon J. David, for 
which he is unquestionably entitled to the best 
thanks of his countrymen. There is, however, one 


" ‘Appreciation of Sir 
Wassoon David's munifi- - 
cent gift in commemora- 


> 
a 


bine of the Ravel. Viait. feature of his endowment, r7z., the constitution of the 
| Praja Bandhu (32), 8rd. -- Board of Trustees with regard to which we should 
Dec., Eng. cols. like to say something. The Press Note informs 


; us that the Board will consist almost wholly of 
Government officials. We have nothing to urge against them as 4 
class, but in these days when there is no dearth of capable, self- 
sacrificing and reliable people in our midst we think their association with 
the movement would have been highly desirable. We do not think Sir 
Sassoon would have found it very difficult to select the right sort of men 
from among our own people as members of the Board. It is, indeed, an 
irony of fate that while on the one hand we go on demanding a larger share 
in the administration of the affairs of our country there should, on the other 
hand, occur at times indirect admissions of our incapacity even for such work 
aa the efficient management of an endowment fund like the one’ under 
1 dtice.’’ 


80. Sir Sassoon David has well realized the fact that in spite cf Govern- 
: | ment’s solicitude to spread primary and agricultural 
a Vritt (105), 8rd education amongst the masses, they are handicapped 
by want of funds, and he has thus placed tne agricul- 
tural classes under a deep debt of cbligation by handing over to Government 
a munificent donation for agricultural purposes. Sir Sassoon is indeed one of 
those rare men who realize their responsibility to those on whose labour and 
skill their prosperity solely depends. Will the Bombay mill-owners take 
a lesson from Sir Sassoon’s beneficence and come forward to establish the 
rouch-needed institution for the primary and industrial education of their 
operatives ? 


31. “The graphic descriptions of the brilliant magnificence and un- 

e rivalled picturesqueness of the State entry into 

ane Royal Visit to Delhi of the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress 
Indu Prakash (40), 9th °° 28 cratifying as they are confirmatory of the 
Dec., Eng. cols. criticism we made, day before yesterday, on the 
extreme shortness of the route of the Royal procession, 

on the unstatesmanly asceticism of that procession and the rigid exclusiveness 
of the Police arrangements (so far as the masses were concerned) which were 
the highly disappointing features of the Bombay arrangements, dominated as 
they everywhere were by nervous fear of mishap and accident. ‘lhe crowds 
at Delhi have had their full. Singularly unique mugt, indeed, the spectacle 
have been, when the grand procession, divided into the three sections of the 
Government party, the Royal group and the Chiefs’ and Princes’ cavalcades, 
rich in every variety of pomp, colours.and resplendent wealth and gorgeous 
beauty, wended its way slowly through the ong route judiciously laid out 
mid monuments of historic interest and standing evidences of modern time 
re ‘begotten of Pax Britannica........... The: arrangements 
indeed show perfect tact and judgmeat and were in full consonance with 
“thi @ action of His Imperial Majesty in riding in the procession, the 
_ obje of cats ‘choosing which vehicle must indeed have been to give full 


view. ‘of himself to the | peo spl: ‘and! not’ be’at’ thetndroy’ of aaivere wh 
hurry on “unnecessarily. But where His. Imperial Majesty ‘glows? hithoolf 
par excellence-is the speeches he delivers | or the messages. he sends, all of which 
have impressed upon them most deeply the father‘like: love: of the King- 
‘Emperor for his Indian subjects and full appreciation of their ‘feelings and 
sentiments, of their hopes and aspirations, and the sailor-like directness avd 
unrivalled knack of putting in something uniquely touching;: which: are His 
Imperial Majesty’s prominent characteristics. To Bombay “he happily gave 
the appellation of a jewel in the Crown of Britain and to her men of light and 
lead credit for movements bound to increase the lustre of that jewel. To the 
touching message of welcome sent by India’s Grand Old Man,. His Imperial 
‘Majesty responds not only with personal appreciation, but with a recognition 
that he, Mr. Dadabhai Navroji, was like the Nestor or the Pater Familias of 
modern India. As such was conveyed to Dadabhai His Imperial Majesty’s 
appreciation of the hearty welcome given to him and his consort by Bombay. 
And in reply to the address of the Supreme Legislative Council, His Majesty 
gave to its members the happy appellation of ‘the chosen representatives of 
the people.’ All these events and incidents of the first: day of the Delhi 
festivities are of good augur and let us pray the entire proceedings will be 
marked with equal success.’ 


32. The Bombay Samdchar hails the presentation of the address to 
Their Imperial Majesties by the Legislative Council 

Bombay Samdchdr (63), Of His Excellency the Viceroy as a particularly note- 
9th Dec. worthy event and attributes it to the sympathetic 
desire of the King-Emperor to see India taking its 

place with the BritishColonies. It, however, revrets that the Indian member 
should not have been privileged to read the address. His Majesty’s reply 


to the address is looked upon as an assurance that the high hopes cherished | 


by the-people of India in regard to their political advancement are no§ mis- 
placed and the paper thinks that His Majesty’s concluding words further 
justify these hopes. ‘The paper concludes with the remark that, while fully 
confiding in His Majesty, the Indian nation pray to Providence to grant him 
strength and a long and glorious reign to enable him to carry out to the very 
letter his cherished desires. 


83. Invitations to the Delhi Durbar have been sent to one or more 
representatives of newspapers published in each of 
Complaint, about no the important Indian ‘vernaculars except Telugu. 
Teluga newspaper being ‘his shows the indifference of the authorities, and 
ee to the Delhi ¢annot guess the reason of this attitude of the 
Andirapatrika © (56), rulers towards the Telugu organs. T['wo and a half 
Nona Noe. million of people speak the Telugu language. The 
editor of the Andhraprakdsika, a ‘Telugu bi-weekly, 
which has been in existence for the last twenty years, was invited on the 
occasion of the Coronation of His late Majesty King Edward VII. If 
Government did not think it fit to invite him this time, they would have 
done well to invite some other representative of the Ielugu press. Perhaps 
they think that none of the Telugu newspapers is edited by any notable 
personage. Granting that it is so, still this omission on the part of 
Government to invite any Telugu editor is a dishonour to the whole Telugu 
community. It is the usual practice of the British rulers of India to treat 
all classes alike and to help to uplift the backward classes. In the matter 
of issuing invitations to the Delhi Durbar, they have swerved from this 
practice and the Telugu public naturally feel it a disgrace to have been thus 
~dishonoured. We hope that at least now, the rulers will remedy their mistake 
and send an invitation to a Telugu paper. 


84. “In the whole province of Sind, the only Indian Newspaper Editor 
who has been invited to attend the Delhi Durbar is 
Complaint about only the Al-Hag of Sukkur. We cannot refrain from 
one Sind newspaper being observing that the distinction made of selecting this 
javited to the Delhi janer is rather invidious. It is strange indeed that 
Durbar. ) 
| of all the native papers, the Government of Bombay 
Sindhi (53), 25th Nov., 
Eng. cols. | or the Province of Sind should have thought fit nd 


invite one only; and what is ‘the rewon? Is it 
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Tt ee b pt Li ports +f ovvoic ) = o1 ib i : | is ee . : t 4 cand: aspirations of $ one section | 
of thie population-of Sind, as:if the:other section, the. Hindus, far more intelli- 
pent and educated, have no aspirations-or feelings 10 express? ‘Or is it because 
‘the Al-Hag respects the views of the official classes and. rarely chooses to 
{differ from them: Our: present Commissioner in Sind, Mr. Younghusband, is 
‘(anxious to-hold scales:even; and it is: still more strange, therefore, that he 
- +ghoald nut have considered it. befitting to extend: the invitation to any other 


ee 


85. “There is something more than meets the eye in the Ptovneer's 
Ghee ee saggestion about the transfer of the Government of 
“Delhi should’ ‘be pro- India’s winter capital to Delhi. And there is much 
‘elaimed as Iiidia’s future to be said in favour of the suggestion, though not 
‘Capital at the Delhi quite for the reasons stated by the Allahabad journal. 


Ce . ae ie is , Delhi is, as it has always been, an imperial city, 
fe | Th aay Spectator (6), ‘with a population drawn from many parts of Asia; 


it is more central than any other city, much nearer 
sion to: the: Rajputana, Central India and Northern 
India Native States ; and not far from Simla, the summer head-quarters of 
the Supreme Government. Under British rule, Delhi is rapidly resuming 
its curomercial and industrial importance, to which recent railway 
development contributes. not a little. Its population, again, seems to be 
more uuderstandable, and the climate is decidedly more genial and bracing 
on the whole than that of mouern towns not half so large in area and so 
well situated. By right, therefore, Delhi will sooner or later become the 
| ~ capital of the British Indian Empire........... Some such: redistribution 
scheme, in which the two Bengals, Behar, Orissa and other outlying 
provinces were to have played a part, was, in fact, mooted shortly before that 
intrepid Viceroy’s (Lord Curzon’s) retirement. But Calcutta, with its 
Maidan, its palaces and its political traditions, had a peculiar fascination for 
him. It is a strange irony of events that helps to revive tho proposal now. 
And yet, when one comes to think of it, one may well exclaim—what more 
appropriate time; what more auspicious occasion could be chosen for such a 
scheme than the Imperial Durbar held in person by Their Majesties in the 
cradle of ancient Rajput and Moslem rule? The air is thick with a sense of 
some such impending change. If not now, the change is sure to come on 
later.” 


86. An anonymous Islampur. (Satara) correspondent writing to the 
. Prakash states that people are reluctant to contribute 
; Delhi Durbar celebra- towards the fund for the local celebration of the 
tions at Islampur (Sétéra). ensuing Delhi Durbar, as they have lost confidence 
Prakash (119), 29th in the promoters owing to the funds collected in 
Nov. . connection with the Delhi Durbar of 1903 having been 
misappropriated. He also doubts if the ambitious 
programme that has been sketched out for the town can be carried out in 

view.of the utter failure of the rains. 


3/. “Much as we may desire to see our understanding with Russia 
continue undisturbed’ we cannot help remarking on 
Par the strain which the northern colossus appears to be 
a i bearance in connection with Persi 

Hvening Dispatch (4) pate eo oe tor Rented AB abet 
6th Dec. ’ Great Britain appears to be sacrificing a good deal 
| ae in order to preserve her understanding with Russia 
es. intact, and one can only hope that the policy which dictates our present course 
ee of action will be completely justified in its results. If we are counting on the 

He certainty of Russian good-will in the hour of our need in return for our 
ae present complacency in Persia, it must be confessed we are to a great extent 
. gambling in futures,’ as they say on the Stock Exchange. We are risking 
the good repute of Great Britain in the hope, delusive as it may prove to be, 
that Russia will stand by us in the hour of supreme trial which we all feel 
awaits us inthe not distant future. Whether the trust will be well placed. 
time.alone can show, but in the meantime there can be no getting away from 
aie _ Abe fact that Great Britain is helping Russia to destroy the fiction of Persian 
nt independence. Thetalk of a condominion, with the youthful Shah as the 

--—-,-~—s «puppet, when translated into’ action can mean nothing else than foreign 


Russia and England in 


control of affairs. ‘This seems a'tall price to pay for’ Russian good-will.’ 
38. “In reply to our remarks on the subject of official confidences, the 
| Phenix affirms that ‘The decision of the location of 
Alleged laxity in Gov- public buildings was in no way of a confidential 
ernment offices in the nature. This decision was embodied in a Govern- 
matter of interdepart- meng Resolution which was supplied to various 
rica Cami Tb dnq public offices, where anybody could go and read if, 
Tso. and which could not have been done if the informa- 
tion was of a confidential nature. Asa matter of fact 
this decision was already the talk of the town before we published it.’ In the 
face of this statement, which we assume to be made in good faith, it looks as 
if the Government had only its own lack of departmental dexterity to blame 
for this as for other unfortunate phases of the recent contretemps. A 
Secretariat which is maladroit in its acts cannot afford to be also careless with 
its secrets. It is the business of an Indian newspaper to employ all legitimate 
means to keep the Indian public informed of official doings; and if, knowing 
this, officials show little regard for interdepartmental confidences, they have 
no right to complain if Indian editors show less. The practical point, however, 
is that the Commissioner in Sind has declared the actual decision of the 
Government in terms which are neither confidential nor equivocal, and it 

lies now with no one else in Sind to be setting up rival pronouncements.”’ 


39. “A letter appeared in an Allahabad journal some time ago, com- 
Comments on the Cjvj) ™enting on the murder of the late District Magis- 
Servant’s letter in the trate of Tinnevelly, and laying the responsibility 
Pioneer attacking Lord for it at Lord Morley’s doors. Attention was called 
Morley re the Ashe to itin Parliament; the Secretary of State hoped 
murder. to call the Government of India’s attention to it, 
Indian Spectator (6), anda question was asked about it recently in the 
om S00 > Legislative Council of the United Provinces. The 
reply was interesting ; it was to the effect that the letter in question did not 
fall within the purview of the Indian Press Act of 1910, and the only offence 
for which the writer could be prosecuted was defamation; and such a charge 
could not be entertained except on the complaint of the person defamed. We 
certainly do not wish to find fault with this view; indeed, we commend it. 
But we cail attention to the importance of the pronouncement, because 
prosecutions for sedition have sometimes been undertaken in a different 
spirit. The writer did not attack Lord Morley in his private capacity; he 
asserted that the noble lord’s policy as Secretary of State was respon- 
sible for a murder. Whatever the Secretary of State said in Parliament 
concerning ‘Tinnevelly affairs, and whatever he did in the case. of certain 
officials was all said and done in his official capacity. Did not the writer 
bring Government into contempt by asserting that so responsible an officer 
as His Majesty’s Secretary of State had indirectly brought about a murder? 
Apparently not.” 


40. Weare really grieved to see the attitude of indifference assumed 
by Government in the matter of the protection of 


Government and the minor girls so ably brought to their notice by 


pastession. mo rn Dr. Mann and interpellated upon at the last meeting 


Wie of the Bombay Legislative Council by the Honourable 

| Mr. Parekh. We wonder who must have advised 
Government that making concubinage illegal for girls under sixteen would 
interfere with the recognised customs of the people and rouse their resentinent. 


Why should not Government have published the names of those worthy 
gentlemen on whose advice they have acted’? Have these people given their 
precious opinions on condition of their names not being disclosed to the. 
public? Those who are so much afraid of public criticism must certainly be~ 
possessed of a supersensitive frame of mind! We can confidently say that all 
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ascendancy at Teheran; and as the Persian capital lies in the Russian’sphere; 
it goes without saying that’ Russia “will ‘clain ‘a predominant voice in’the 
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| a venly “those ho 

all t 101 men ery women of the presidency 
rigiris. shouid eted, they with one’ voice 
ststhitki D2 pe piéiwre. desirous of getting society rid 
: eplibilities of ‘theirs! will be affected by making 

minor penal. Government have passed the Factory Act 
si ss ind tthe Age of( denent ot ahi in sistite of opposition, and: we fail'to understand why 
. .° Reyiaboul: feel 80 alnatant to:take minor girls ‘under protection. We would 
- age n¢ople to persistently agitate in the matter so that Government may see 
 the’necessity: of taking the matter into their consideration. We would ask 

seme Honourable fibenhat of our Legislative Council to prepare a draft of 
the suggested amendment to the Penal Code and placing it before the 
public secure the opinions of respectable people and newspapers on the 
amendment. Government might then be asked to introduce the Bill in the 
Legislative Council. The authorities will thus be convinced of the real 
opinion of the public in the matter. Government have already prohibited 
the dedication of girls togods. We are surprised, nay amazed, to see that 
Government are afraid of rousing public resentment in the present matter. 
They are desisting from putting their foot down.on immorality and are thus 
encouraging prostitution by being misled by advice of those who choose to 
is remain inthe dark. Encouragement of vice would certainly not redound to the 
iY credit of Government and would p-ejudicially affect their prestige. 


Ss 41. At the last sitting of the Bombay Legislative Council, Sir George 
. Clarke expressed his disapproval of the large number 
Be Members of the Legis- of interpellations by the Honourable Mr. Karandikar. 
lative Council should be J[¢ is true that officials have to spend much time and 


allowed as many interpel- ager : bey 
intions as they like. trouble in giving replies to interpellations, but we 


Praja - Bandhu (32), do not consider it fair, merely on that account, to 

8a Dec. advise them to reduce the number of their interpel- 

: lations. They should be allowed to have a free 

use of the new privilege of interpellation which has been conferred on them. 

‘The Council meetings are held at long intervais; hence it is no wonder if a 

large nuinber of interpellations accumulate. We cannot consider the sugges- 
tion to curtail the number of interpellations fair. 


aan 42. “ Apprehensions are being expressed in undertones that the forth- 
coming session of the Indian National Congress 

Will the forthcoming will be either a stormy one ora dull affair.......... 

session of the Indian We think there is hardly any solid ground for such 
National Congress be @ desnondency. The circumstances which have pre- 


| 9 : 
y | ~ Sind Journal (15), 30th ceded and attended the election of the President are 
us pa _ doubtless not very inspiring, but they should not on 


the other hand damp the spirits of sensible people, 
and the differences of opinion should be regarded more as a sign of life than 
anything else. Hxtremism, if it exists at all, cannot raise its head, and as for 
the anti-conventionists we have too much faith in the good sense and 
patriotism of the Bengalee, and not less in his warm hospitality to believe for 
@ moment that any of them will go into sulks.on.an occasion of such national 
importance, and that too on grounds so technical or flimsy as those suggested. 
It is said that the President selected is not a man known outside his prov ince 
and must, therefore, be a mediocrity. Butit must be remembered that he has 
been deliberately chosen for the responsible position by men who understand 
their responsibility ; and who knows that in spite of his comparative obscurity, 
he may prove himself “to be another Ali Imam in solidity of thought and in 
commanding personality ? dtis hardly fair to judge him by the standard of 
fame, therefore. Afterall there are so many vetesans of the Congress with 
as: yet; and-add to this the consideration that the atmosphere of | Bengal is 
bound to cheer and invigorate the Congress which has already overcome the 
di pression of alah 1909.” te. | 
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44, “Mr, Claude Hill, Agent to the Goveiniri in "Kathiawar, is of opinion 
that it will be necessary within a short time to make 


Relief to ‘the famine-  grrangements for giving relief to the poor section of 
Swot should not be the people that may be in need of it. He thinks that Mf 
elayed till it is too late. ah 
Praja Bandhu (32), 3rd it is not at all unlikely that the necessity for so doing | 
Dec., Eng. cols. may arise all of a sudden. Under the circumstances 
it is absolutely essential to make the requisite pro- 
vision beforehand to meet such a contingency. It should not be forgotten 
that relief, to be thorougly effective, must not only be on an adequate scale 
but timely —an opinion which has been expressed by more than one Famine Te 
Commission. The poor people, as soon as their resources are exhausted, begin 
to wander in search of relief, and while doing so they suffer an amount of 
hardship. The most proper time to give succour to them, therefore, is before 
they do so. If this be neglected, the task of giving relief to them becomes 
not only very difficult ata later stage, but it may prove to be too late in the 
case of some at any rate. ‘This fact cannot be too much impressed upon the 
minds of the officials. We only hope that there will be at any rate no 
attempts at minimizing the gravity of the situation on the score of the 
extent of the affected area being comparatively Jess than on the occasion of 
the last famine, but suitable relief works will be opened at once as soon as the 
need for doing so is felt.” | 


*49. Mr. S. G. Lavate concludes aletter to the Mahrdtta thus :—“ I af 
think that it is not possible to feel yery great ba 

> interest in discussing these points in a newspaper. 

BB sph prensa the mainly because of the conviction that the Govern- 
Mahrdtta (9), | 10th men have shown themselves imnpervigns to ‘any 
ee | angible reforms in this connection. But I quite 
oS agree with ‘ Anti-drink’ that the subject should be 
taken up in more earnest than before, in. view of the havoc being wrought Ee 
by this “new plague ’ among the people of this country.” ie 


45. ‘Faced, as the Government of India must be vary shortly, by the | 
_ need for making good the loss of revenue entailed ll 
er pt ae curtail- by the abolition of the opium trade with China on 
rote of expenditure 12 the one hand, and the necessity for finding money for 
e Abkari Department. 
. if free primary ‘education on the other, the question 
Evening Dispatch (4), 
5th Dec. of funds becomes a pressing matter.......... In this 
| connection it may not be out of place if we here 
briefly consider a few points in connection with a Department which seems 
to offer great scope for the use of shears.......... The Abkari Department in Hi 
these parts comprises some 18 Districts, each district having the following Hh) 
administrative staff :— ; 
1 Assistant Collector on ... 6 Rs. 400 to 800 iN 


6 to 8 Inspectors on gi a, ~~ ,, £00 ,, 800 
6 Sub-Inspectors on ris i Vee: Ar SS 


Attached to each Sub-Inspector is a Naik and 3 peons. All the above i 
draw travelling allowance from Rs. 5 a day for Assistant Collectors down to if 
four or five annas a day for the peons. Now, if we come to compare the - 
expense of maintaining so elaborate a Department with the quality of the 
services it gives us it will be seen at a glance that the outlay seems 
out. of ali proportion to the-return in services rendered. ‘The primary 
duty of an Abkari Inspector, we take it, is to prevent iblicit, distillation, of 
country liquor 5 -his.subsidiary duties are the checking of liquor-shop | 
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Rae ee outside hina and Khéndesh reduc ‘6 ‘he ‘ABk&ri “inan’s duties still fartliét ; 
pees — rat beyond ‘liquor-sho supervision there is practically little else for him 
ee ee. Here, then, we a have an elaborate staff maintained for the perfor- 

i Frayed which any. Chief Constable could perform, and which, no 

es perforin i in country districts. There is no illicit distillation to 

speak simple reason that there is no mhowra cultivation ; so that 

: & ‘We : ig ER maintain a big department at a gigantic cost and when the duties 

“thight be quite as efficiently performed at.a much lower figure. If economy 

os administration be desirable, the Abkari Department certainly offers ample 

_ Scope for the application of the shears.” 


47. “Superstitions die hard; but hardier even than the most tenacious 

belief in the supernatural appears to be the belief of 
Alleged evil resulting the policeman in this country that his promotion 
from “promotion in the depends on the number of cunvictions he secures. 
Se ae ea on That this belief is universally held, both by the 
Evening Dispatch (4), Kuropean members of the force as well as by the 

Sob Finn, native, is proved by the anxiety ouly too frequently 
displayed to bring home offences, notwithstanding 

recent protestations to the contrary. ‘The latest edition of the Police 
Manual, it is true, lays it down that ‘an officer will be judged not merely 

by his percentage of successes in the investigation and _ prosecution of 

| offences which is to som: extent a matter of fortune but by his display of 
method and intelligence in detection, his general efficiency and keenness, his 
management of his subordinates, and, above all, by his knowledge and control 

of the local charge committed to him.’ Between the will and the execu- 

tion, however, lies the incapable organ. Howsoever praiseworthy the 
definitions of a policeman’s duties may be in the Manual printed for their 
guidance by a benign Government, the anxiety to be ‘up and at ’em,’ which 

appears to be the prevailing sentiment of the average custodian of the peace, 

finds visible expression on every conceivable occasion. Visit any police 

court any day of the week and you receive ocular demonstration of the hunt 

for marks which is the prevailing characteristic of the Indian police. The poor 

a wretches one sometimes sees placed on their trial for offences the most trifling 
pass belief. The woman hawker, who despite her local license is not 
permitted to place her miserable assortment of fruit on the ground: the 
itinerant dealer in shoddy articles who has not perhaps tipped up—you find 

them there awaiting the fines which will inevitably be inflicted on them, 
‘fines frequently out of all proportion to the offences committed, and 
destined to deprive the victim of the profits of, perhaps, days and 

weeks of Jabour. Can one wonder, under the circumstances, that the 

feeling of the average Indian for the police is not one of affectionate 
admiration? But the kev to the mystery of these everyday prosecutions is 
sometimes to be found in the regularity with which certain policemen specialise 

in this form of work. It must be profitable, since the Police Manual aforesaid 

lays it down that promotion does not go by the number of convictions 
obtained, else where would be the advantage of such work? ‘These are the 
directions in Which reform is necessary, and the remedy to a great extent lies 

in the hands of Magistrates and superior Police officials. ‘The man who 

makes a speciality of hunting down hawkers and such small but squeezable 

- fry should be suspect, and ought to be tried with some work more Gifficult. 

' Tt will soon be seen, then, whether he is really worth his salt, while the poor 

will be freed from his vexation. A visitor just out for the Coronation Durbar 

‘ propounded the following conundrum the other day: ‘I was never so stared 

~ at by policemen in my life before as I have been in this country. They look 

‘ab you as. if you were a thief, Can you tell me why this is?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
mt: snswered the Old Stager. ‘They recently had their salaries stolen, and they 

think you may by — be the thief.’ The visitor laughed.” - 


in, 


48. A correspondent writes'to the Kesari :--Mr: Brander who stopped the 
Sangameshwar Taluka Sabha, though it had done ao 
“Alleged overstrict: nothing to merit: such: a panishment, has’ ‘gone a) 
enforcement of an order of to England on leave and. Mr. Clayton is: appointed bi 
the District Magistrate of in his place. The latter is reported to bé a kind oy) 


aac anahs cae officer. Since Mr. Maconochie’s appointment to our 


Kesari (108), 5th Dec, District, seditionis being scented everywhere. The 
reader is quite well aware of the development of the 
Ratnagiri Library case. When Mr. Ghosal was here petty cases cropped up, 
but they did not attain any importance. But with Mr. Brander’s advent, things 
assumed quite another shape and people began to be harassed. He was quite 
new tothe District and did not know the people well. [The correspondent 
then quotes the order issued by Mr. Maconochie on the 4th May 1911 prohibit- 
ing the exhibition of pictures of Khudiram Bose and Ba] Gangadhar Tilak.| 
There was not a single case under the order till Mr. Brander’s advent. ‘The 
Police went further than the order and confiscated everything that bore the 
picture of ‘Tilak. The order in question is unjust. Moreover it does not hy 
refer to things bearing the prohibited pictures like exercises and calendars. ~ | 
The order was not promulgated in every village under the District Police Act. : 
No time limit is specified and though it is to be applied only to specified 
, places, it has been held to apply to every place in the District. The section 
invoked cannot justify the order.. I hope Government will consider the i| 
matter and withdraw it. The order in question is not in force in other places \% 
and local traders should not be held responsible for things sent from outside i, 
bearing the prohibited pictures. Ne 
49, Mr. Narottam Morarji Goculdas’s appointment as Sheriff of Bombay ees 
will be received with sutisfaction by a!l classes of | | 
Comments on the ap- people in Bombay. Heis intimately connected with (it 
pointment of Mr. Narot- the industries and the commerce of this city. More- i 
tan. Morarji Goculdas as Over he enjoys the esteem and confidence of the | i 
Sheriff of Bombay. bli i. h lade 406 ere ae 1] ee 
Bombay Samdchdr (68), Public. e has always interested himself in a i 
4th Dec.: Kaiser-i-Hingd Public movements and has been contributing towards 
(28), 8rd Dec.: Rds¢: all public charities. The public will view the 
Goftdér (33), 3rd Dec. recognition by Government of his services with 
satisfaction and joy. [The Kazser-1-Hind writes :— 
It would have been difficult to make a better choice. The Rdst Goftdr also 
approves of the selection. | 


00. ‘We congratulate Mr. Narottam Morarji Goculdas on being chosen | 
to be the next Sheriff of Bombay. He gets his i 
Indu — Prakash  (A0), 2 tanh aed : G t 

Ist Dec., Eng. cols. reward for his untiring services as Decretary to the ; 
z Exhibition and he has done.so many other things a 
too. Seniors may be disappointed, but all cannot be plersed and it has to be i 
admitted that if we look to position and past activities, Mr. Narottam 
intrinsically well deserves the honour.” 


O1. All the coveted posts in the Medical Department, Hospital and 
= | Medical Colleges have been so far a close preserve 
Indians and the higher for the European members of the Indian Medical 
rye 4 the Indian gervice and the graduates of our Medical Colleges 
Tedical Department. ; : 
Indu Prakdsh (40), 5th ave largely to depend on private practice as their 
Dec. | prospects in the Assistant Surgeons* line are very 
limited. The question has been agitated in the past, 
but as Government gave no satisfactory assurance our medical men have had 
to keep quiet in despair. It was Lord George Hamilton who first thought of 
removing the injustice done to the medical profession trained in India, but 
nothing good came out of his proposals. Only recently Lord Minto thought 
of opening some posts for our medical men, but nothing defirite has been 
beard about it during the last two years. It is, therefore, gratifying to note 
that Mr. Montagu in answering Mr. Addison in Parliament. has announced 
the intention of Government of reserving two posts - ‘for Indian medical 
practitioners in hospitals attached to educational institutions. There have | | 
been some very glaring iustances- of ever deserving men belonging to the fc § 
- Indian Medical Service being excluded from’ ‘professorships in the Bonibay | i 
Medical College and they have so far not risen ‘abdve Civil Surgeons,’ We 
hope that the injustice done to Indians | inv ae ea and ‘Military: lines: ‘twill 
gradually disappear. = 4° WR, ghey Sovh a sii 
con 1914—9 . 


B pass ing Sway 
he: ray 7 But in the 
louind “iy * the ailing jast now 
d reality, for ‘the Mo 
pili Sue a jidensiely abideardichen far, A Hear’ consciousness 
DO AOit i 1N0Y of quitting the stage at a time when tho old style 
f acting ine fallen oll of fashion is visible in the remarkable farewell words 
wh ch the retiring Financial Commissioner of the’ Punjab, Mr. Douie, has 
sbaly addressed to the younger members of his. Service........... For himself 
Mr. Douie was never of the pattern which he holds up in counsel to his. 
uccessors.. The call of the East found ihim deaf: the call of the West 
rang alwaysin his ears. For him India was exile and all of cheerless 
sufferance that goes with that word........... Mr. Dowie, with his rare store 
of administrative knowledge, lived out of his element in a country for whose 
wayward genius he had no appreciation and for whose impulsive aspirations no 
Sympathy. When, therefore, we hear one of his dour mentality proclaiming 
that the time for such as he in India is gone, the question arises whether 
the time for such as he in India ever existed. Still, it is true to say that 
the days when the stiff virtues of the impeccable Civilian would suffice have 
departed, and henceforth those who rule this country must cultivate more 
plastic qualities. ® To. be right is less important now than to be thought 
right.” 


dd. ‘‘ The difference in the scale of pay of the Covenanted Indian Civil 
Servants un the one hand and the Provincial Civil 
The scale of pay of the Servants on the other is such that a superior officer 
os Indian and the Provincial belonging to the latter service sometimes draws a 
| Civil Services. smaller salary than a subordinate belonging to the 
a Indian Spectator (6). former. It has, therefore, been suggested as a 
re Sth Dec. ‘Coronation boon’ that the salaries of the Provincia! 
: | | Civil Servants should be revised. As long as there 
is distinction between services, some being more favoured than others, it is 
doubtful whether anomalies of the kind pointed out can be avoided. Glaring 
anomalies have been pointed out in the Educational Service. Apart from 
Coronation boons, some remedy must be found for the discontent which these 
anomalies cause. Is it impossible to think of remedies? ‘The revision of 
salaries may remove the anomaliesin some cases. But whenever the difference 
in educational qualifications is not so greatas to override the obvious considera- 
tions of seniority, discontent must necessarily arise in a service. Seniority 
need not be the only qualification Gonsidered; allowance is always made in 
favour of superior educational qualifications. But there must be some relation 
between one kind of superiority and another. Then again the assumption 
that an officer who has passed an examination in England must ba superior to 
another who has been trained in India is responsible for not a few anomalies. 
Why should not men trained in India, after some years at least, be allowea to 
stay for some time in England and pass an examination there and qualify 
themselves for the higher privileges ?”’ 
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Legislation. 


<. 54. We do not think that the qualified medical eantithnanis of this 
Ee presidency will ‘derive any special benefit by the 
oa The Medical Registra- passing of the Medical Registration Bill. Though the 
tion Bill. Bill is said to have been based on similar legislation in 

f “Dnydn Prakdsh (38), England it allows not only men of lower ‘medical 

o> ae 30th Nov. qualifications such ss Hospital Assistants but even 
sa native practitioners to compete on equal terms with 
qualified and registered medical practitioners. University degrees form a 
sufficient indication of a person's scientific ‘attainments, but the Bill, while 
giving no special advantage to those who will come under its operation, places 
them entirely in the hands of » Medical Council with unrestricted and 
undefined powers to disqualify them ‘from ‘practising on the score of unpro- 
essional conduct. The Council, it must be remeuibered, will .be composed 
ma aly ia: ‘official nominees. ‘We do not see the ‘utility of clause 20-0f the 
iiwhich prevents men educated in inefitations not recognised by Govern- 

ing registered under the proposed Act, even after they have 


ie . 
b> ee he 
woe (8 


taken the necessary instruction which was not imparted in the institution 


where they were originally educated. We have got only one medical College 
affiliated to our University which is controlled by Government, and still 
they reserve to themselves the power of recognising an institution without 
laying down the -tandard of efficiency required. We hope the Select Com- 
mittee to which the Bill is now referred wilkconsider all the objections urged 
by Sir P. M. Mehta. glee | 7 


Education. 


00. ‘One of the most hopeful signs of the times in India is the slow 
: but sure progress which Muhammadan education 
_ Hindus are deeply jis making in every province. The backwardness of 
interested in the spread of the Muhammadan community in Western education 
education among. the te ages ‘ 
Mulanenuiiin combined with its attitude of hopeless indifference 
Phenix (11), 6th Dec. #00 in some cases active antagonism towards the 
| secular system of Western education some decades 
ago, was the despair not only of its own leaders and Anglo-Indian well- 
wishers, but also of the Hindu community whose natural progress was 
necessarily impeded by the backwardness of its great sister community. 
No one has, therefore, hailed with more genuine delight than Hindus the 
happy results which have attended the efforts of the late Sir Syed Ahmed 
in this direction. ‘This attitude of the Hindu community is evidenced very 
remarkably by the unstinted support given by it to the Moslem University 
scheme from its very inception—a scheme which, we hope and trust, will 
soon be carried into effect. But though the Muhammadan educational 
movement has been making satisfactory progress almost throughout India, 
it has not made much headway here in Sind as yet........... The educational 
movement has yet to be made popular here, though the atmosphere for the 
purpose is very favourable owing to the absence of religious prejudices which 
Sir Syed Ahmed had to face almost throughout his long life of public activity. 
..eeeeeee Any step in this direction will be welcomed by the Hindu community 
of the province whose sympathies with its sister community in this regard are 
genuine, like the rest of Indian Hindus. Moreover, the enlightenment of 
the Muhammadan community will no doubt tend to reinstate efficiency as 
the test for public service, the absence of which has been causing so much 
dissatisfaction. One of the measures adopted in Bengal, where the situation 
is much the same as here, is the appointment of special Muhammadan Educa- 
tional officers, whose duty it is to study the problem and suggest measures 
as to how to solve it, as well as to watch and assist the progress of Muham- 
madan education. According to the report of the Director of Public 
Instruction the experiment has proved successful and bids fair to produce 
still more gratifying results. Of course, the success of the experiment 
depends almost entirely upon the person selected for the purpose. But 
the Bengal Government found little difficulty in making a suitable selection ; 
nor would it be impossible for the local authorities here to lay their hands 
upon a person who possesses the requisite qualities of head and heart, 
who has the real welfare of the community at heart and who would freely 
mix with all classes of his people and instil in their minds an enthusiasm for 
education. We hope some such suitable measures will soon be adopted 
here, too, by the local authorities whose sympathetic attitude in this direction 
has been all that could be desired, specially in recent years.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Ojjice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 14th December 1911. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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11 
| Politics and the Public Administration. - 


by "1. “as The Durbar was a grand success both fio the pedbaialee: point . 


of view and from the thore important standpoint of 
_ The Coronation Durbar the impressions it has eft on’ the country at large. 
at Delhi ‘and the pro- Their Majesties’ bearing and speeches have been 
aa a0 LR productive of the happiest impressions, but the 
(5) "17th "gp ormer deepest impression of all was made by the announce- 
ment that Delhi is henceforth to be the capital of the 
Indian Empire, that all the Bengali-speaking people are to be brought 
together in one province under a Governor in Council, and that a Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Behar and Orissa, and a Chief Commiseionersbip of Assam 
are to be created in consequence. These momentous decisions have been. 
received with very real satisfaction throughout the country. The removal 
of the capital to Delhi has a deeper meaning than a mere mechanical 
transference of localities. It means that British rule is seeking its bases 
in the ideas and achievements which made India great in the past. It means 
that the supercilious contempt for pre-British governments has been 
superseded by a juster and more accurate view of the great and beneficent 
part which Hindu and Muhammadan rule in the past has played in the 
evolution of the India that we live in. It is a tribute paid by the greatest 
empire of modern times to the great empires which preceded it in this 
ancient land and* which paved the way for it by what they did as well as 
by what they failed to do.......... We believe that the establishment of the 
capital at Delhi is an act of profound wisdom and far-seeing statesmanship, and 
that it opens a new and most promising chapter in British Indian history... 
To India generally, the restoration of Bengal to its normal limits will appeal 
as a proof of the innate responsiveness of British rule to sustained constitu- 
tional agitation. It will greatly strengthen the hands of constitutional 
reformers and will effectively quench the last smouldering embers of dis- 
content and disaffection wherever they may happen to survive........... In 
fact, we may take it that the Governor in Council is the system which will 
ultimately come to be adopted for all major provinces. What a great change 
since Lord Curzon’s time when the two Presidency Governments had to fight 
for dear life, and Chief Commissionerships were regarded as the ideal means. 
of administering provinces! Among the concessions announced by His. 
Excellency the Viceroy under the orders of His Imperial Majesty, the grant. 
of fifty lakhs for popular education, though it is in the nature of a budget. 
‘provision rather than a concession, occupies the first place. It is not the 
money grant but the pledge, backed by the grant, that mass education hence- 
forth is to become an integral part of Imperial policy, that invests the 
announcement with first-rate importance. The subject is now removed from 
the reach of individual idiosyncracies and has become infixed among tae 
constitutional functions of the Imperial Government........... The concessions 
to the Indian army fall short of expectations. It was confidently hoped that 
His Majesty would announce that the higher military careers would be 
thrown open to Indians and many people scanned the Viceroy’s speech eagerly 
in search of such an announcement. Wedonot know what the difficulties 
were which brought about the withholding of this much-longed-for boon. We 
hope that they are only temporary and that it may be His Imperial Majesty’s 
pleasure to satisfy the legitimate and laudable aspirations of his devoted 
Indian soldiers and people in this respect........... It is admitted on all hands 
that the Imperial visit and the Durbar have been the direct means of stimulating 
to enthusiasm the loyalty and attachment always felt in this country to the 
throne and rule of Great Britain. And we are deeply gratefui to Their 


Majesties for all the trouble and labour that they have gladly borne for the 


sake of the affection which they bear to India and her people.” 


*2. “The Durbar held by Lord Lytton, whatever its political result, 
was never popular at the time and has never been 

 conenett (28),-1¢6h Dec., spoken of since in terms of praise, though the people 
b were not opposed to its primary aim and object. 


Lord Curzon’s Durbar was in complete unison with the general tenour of his | 


imperialistic views and domineering policy. ike him, it made a good dea! of 
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sr 9 oppe tunity of figuring as 5 the central 
‘ooatly: how that, he had. organized. But 


as'rege sultg, NO: Impartial man ¢ t to any substantial 
resulta; Notwithst: y the tact that the: officis and é bticlaline chroniclers 
have sun ‘ ood, ‘casas ot that Durbar, the people of. India never, took,to it 
 kindly.st the time because 2 its: markedly Curzonie features, though, they 
liked: the primary object in view. | Their Imperial, — Durbar, though 
less. sone Sry than their Viceroy’s Durbar held a fow years ago, was looked 
forward to. with;unsurpassed interest and unusmal earnestness by all classes of 
people. The central figures in the scene were to be no, personations of imperial 
pride and power, but embodiments of imperia al modesty and, dignity, personal 
purity and simplicity, royal affection and sincerity. and kingly good-will and 
generosity.......... Their Majesties have by their illustri rjqus, personal qualities 
set a striking example to officials and non-officials, the In ian. chiefs. and princes: 
as wellas the people. Of few rulers can this be. said in perfect sincerity 
_of conviction, and this is the highest praise that. we are glad: to. be able to 
bestow on Their Majesties. Their recent utterances are models of homely 
simplicity, genuine sympathy, transparent sincerity and royal good-will, just: as: 
in their own person they are patterns of simplicity and purity. They provoke: 
no criticism but have a uniformly pacifying and ch «a affect all round, 
Most of our Indian princes are dumb, except when. they: ara made:to play the 
ie role of official or political gramophones, the German Hmperor opens his lips 
i only to court universal criticism and a Curzon. often speaks only to repel’ 
ee and exasperate. Their Majesties, however, have spoken, only to still all 
‘a criticism, win the good-willj.of all and have their memories enshrined in: the: 
Bi hearts of the teeming millions of this country. Herein lies.a moral of pro-- 
Yi found political significance for those who wish to learn.it.in the best interests of 
_ | the Indian Empire. It is Their Majesties who have taught it. .Thatis the one 
great and beneficent result of Their Majesties’ Durbar. We devoutly hope that: 
the moral may never be forgotten, but that it will ever be jealously treasured’ 
up. It will solve many difficult and complex problems of administration and 
thus serve to reflect lustre on British rule in this country in the long ran, 
despite the loud cacklings of thoughtless scribes and cheap critics of:the hour. 
a _ who ridicule all talk about sympathy and find a panacea for all political evils: 
a in a resort to force and repressive measures.......... As we are no:lovers or 
ye admirers of mere brilliance and magnificence, it is not for us to dwell on that. 
@ aspect..of the Durbar. We leave it to the Anglo-Indian or officiak chronicler 
| who strangely enough, though not an Oriental, beats him hollow in his. love. 
ai and admiration of pomp and splendour, of brilliant costumes and eolours, and: 
ve tree of beautiful pearls and resplendent diamonds. We, therefore, proceed at once. 
to refer briefly to His Majesty’s opening speech. But before doing: s0,,we can. 
oe not help inviting our reader's special attention to Her Majesty’s. very graceful 
* a ud affectionate reply to the address presented to her by Indian ladies.. The 
mo | whole speech is at once simple but queenly in its conception, and we- wish. it. 
Bl : cou.'d be explained to Indian women with all its elegance of diction; womanly. 
Bare tenderness of feeling and touching cordiality of sentiment. How words can 
be reudered a potent and beneficent force mightier than imperial power has 
hi. been well exemplified by Their Majesties’ utterances in India. They have 
ai. enquerec’ the hearts of the people. That isa greater moral and political 
“ tri.‘mph thas the success of brilliant processions and magnificent. military 
disp. AB9 9-0 000 There is one remark in His Majesty’s speecl: which will 
specia, |y arrest the attention of the Indian public. ‘I rejoice to, have this 
opportu.tity,’ said His Majesty, ‘of renewing in my own, person those 
i. assurance’s, which have been given to you by. my revered predecessors, of the 
ig : maintenance of your rights and privileges, and of my. earnest eoncern for 
aos your welfan?, peace and contentment,’ That, ig a fresh renewal of the 


charters of th.e Indian people.” 


3. ' To-day will always be considered a. giie. day in the: annals of the 
history bg British rule in India. For the first 

ae Samdc 63), time in history has a. British Sovereign held his 
Berean. abe! le. Du rbar to annoutice the solemnity of his Coronation 
peer Nw 2g OR : in a very distant part of the Empire. It is admitted 
Leos: | on al hands ‘that the strength and the maintenance of the British Empire 


to the fact that India is the contral.point in the Empire, and is the only 
country from which if would be possible to send necessary re-inforcements to 
other parts of the Empire in the hour of need. The idea of holding a Durbar 
in India will also go a long way towards opening the eyes of the Colonists to 
their selfish and suicidal attitude towards Indians and to the extent to which 
they have had and will have to depend on India. The unprecedented event 
of the Durbar will convince them that His Imperial Majesty’s Government 
hold India as the most important portion of the Empire, and that, if they stick 
to their unjust and unjustifiable policy towards Indians in the Colonies, His 
Imperial Majesty will sanction the demands of Indians to close their doors 
against the Colonists. The Durbar will tous open up a new and important 
era in the history of India and the British Empire. Only when the Colonists 
begin to grasp that the true welfare of all parts of the Empire lies in the 
union and good relations between each one of them and the others, will the 
British HKmpire become so strong as to defy any and every sort of enemy. 
The Colonists should remember that Great Britain and India can do without 
them, but that by themselves they are so scattered that they cannot do 
without their help. 


4. His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor has had the satisfaction 
Bombay Samdchdi (68) of holding his first Durbar in India yesterday in the 
‘00h and 1 ith Hen ’ midst of hisown and his subjects’ rejoicings. It 
was an unprecedented event in the history of this 

country, nay, of the British Empire. The great Emperors of India of old had 
held more than one Durbar in this country, but none of them can be called an 
imperial Durbar in the real sense of the term, as no emperor has ever been 
known to have ruled the whole country at one time. Still more significant 
is the fact that, while on the occasion of the Coronation Durbars of the 
old Indian Kmperors their armies were engaged in warlike operations in one 
part of the country or another, on the present occasion a sense of complete 
tranquillity and peace reigns throughout the length and breadth of the British 
Kmpire. This fact itself adds to the rejoicings of the people. His Imperial 
Majesty, being assured of the happiness of his subjects, announced in comme- 
moration of his first Durbar several Coronation boons to be granted to his people 
as well as his feudatories. ‘I'he foremost and the most important of these |:vons 
is the one relating to education, and it will make a deep impression on the 
minds of the Indian people and the authorities concerned. The words to 
which the Governor-General gave utterance in this connection at the 
instance of His Imperial Majesty will serve as a valued charter for raising the 
educational status of the Indian people and as a practical proof of the 
solicitude entertained by His Imperial Majesty for the happiness and prospv rity 
of his Indian subjects. ‘The principle enunciated by the Governor-General 
acknowledging the predominant claims of the people for educational advance- 
ment on the resources of the Indian Empire is one which has been recogiised 
in all civilized countries where expenditure on education is being increased 
with the growing needs of the people, and if this principle is acted upon in 
this country it will certainly rise in prosperity equally with those nations. 
That His Imperial Majesty has considered this boon to be of urgent im- 
portance is evident from the fact that, though the present year does not seem 


to be quite prosperous in point of revenue, the Indian Government have © 


decided to make a grant of fifty lakhs in the middle of the year and have 
made a further promise of increasing the grant on a liberal scale 
from year to year. In view of this promise it can be safely said that the 
time has now come for the introduction of free and compulsory psimary 
education in this country. The principal objection which some of the leaders 
of Indian thought take to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Education Bill is 
that it does not recognise the liability of the Imperial Government for pro- 
viding funds for free and compulsory primary education as is done in other 
countries. The words used by the Governor-General in announcing the 
grant go to show that the Government of His Imperial Majesty appreciate 


the validity of this objection, and by the order of His Imperial Majesty the 


con 1936—4 


depands {uponjthe strength and maintenance of British’ India, . This is due 
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aad! eee re iSebiieaterslt ‘with 
“piper odntinues!—Tn ’ response 
| Maj asty has orderetl the 


nw partition . é > sete the reece of hota Curzon’s hasty 
‘poliey, which had spread a feeling of ineasiness and dissatisfaction specially 
in the. while: ow Bengal and generally throughout India. His Majesty has 
decided to make of the two Bengals a separate presidency like those of Bom- 
bay and Madras. Considering the needs of the country Delhi may be said to 
Occupy a central position and deserves to be ‘recognised as an imperial 
capital in point of its salubrity as well as its acknowledged ancient 
historic importance. His Imperial Majesty has with foresight recognised 
tke importance of Delhi and by making that city the capital of “India 
has facilitated the course of ‘administration and brought all parts of the 
country into closer proximity with the Government of India. This change will 
obviate the necessity of a long stay at Simla on the part of the authorities, 
and there will be no awkward postponements of urgent affairs of far-reaching 
importance till the Government return to the capita]. ‘The Government will 
now remain in direct communication with the subjects and a run from Simla 
to Delhi in case of necessity will not entail much trouble or expense. Tor 
these reasons the general body of the nation will be gratified with the change ; 
and if Delhi is now made known as Georgeabad their gratification will know 
no bounds. The fact that His Imperial Majesty is able to gauge the feelings 
of the nation and to see its interests from its point of view and is really 
anxious to act accordingly will be useful in spreading perpetual peace and 
confidence in the country. In proof of the deep debt of gratitude the Indian 
people owe to His Imperial Majesty they pfay the authorities in India and in 
England to allow their country to contribute its mite towards His Imperial 
Majesty’s Privy Purse. Such a course will produce an unique effect not only 
upon the British Dominions but on the people of the whole world. The 
Indian people are strongly desirous that the King-Emperor should grace this 
country with his presence every two, three or five years, inasmuch as they 
sincerely believe that as a result the Indian executive would be naturally more 
careful to keep the administration of the country at that high level at which 
it has been placed by his Imperial Majesty. Before granting to India Colonial 
self-government it seems to be the wish of His Imperial Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to grant to the various presidencies a limited independence in matters of 
revenue and to turn provincial Legislative Councils into small Parliaments to 
a certain extent. ‘This is a noble desire and for its fulfilment also periodical 
visits to this country from the King-Emperor are necessary.| 


5. His Imperial Majesty’s reply to the address presented by the Delhi 
Municipality is one more illustration of his usual 

, ss sympathy and good feelings for India. The repl 
ame. Samachar (63), ig further important in caus of other sends 

ec.; Parsi. (Daily 

Evening) (72a), 15th Dec. references to questions of the day. The foremost of 
them is the one dealing with the removal of the 

capital from Calcutta to Delhi and shows that, 

howsoever hasty and sudden the change may be considered by some critics, 
His Majesty's Government took good time to consider the proposal carefully. 
We wish that, after these references in His Imperial Majesty's speech, these 
critics will not try any more to rouse public opinion against the measure. 
The references to the state of agriculture and to public health are also quite 
appropriate and do justice to the labour, patience and skill of the Indian 
peasant. We wish that His Imperial Majesty’ s Government will make some 
liberal grants in aid of irrigation works, just as they have for education. [The 
| Pdrsi (Evening Daily) considers that the remarks in His Imperial Majesty’s 
ly are sufficient to silence all criticisms against the transfer of the capital 


to Delhi, ames on men historical importance and eet attractions 
. of Delhi.| — 


a 


Broce hed. ‘hot been * ‘anticipated in any quarter. 
‘They are moré’extensive than anybody had dared to 
hope the’ Government of India would feel itself able 
to agree to..:...... Thé difficulty: in: settling. what 
boons should be granted to celebrate the Coronation 
lay in steering between impossible expectations and obvious reforms that 
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should not have had to wait for such an event. The Royal choice appears to 


have surpassed the general expectation and t> embrace a greater number in 
its benefits than could have been hoped. Much had been said of the necessity 
of an appeal to the imagination of India in connection with the Durbar. This 
was made to some extent—as great an extent, perhaps, as most people had 
permitted themselves to hope—in the announcement of the ‘boons’ by the 
Viceroy, but there was a dramatic climax to the Durbar, when the King, 
in a special and generally unexpected speech, briefly announced that it.was 
his Royal pleasure, and that he commanded, on the advice of his Ministers, 
that the Government of India be transferred henceforth from Calcutta to 
Delhi and that the two Bengals be reunited under & Governor.......... By no 
other means could the Partition of Bengal have been rescinded without a 
demoralisation far more serious than the discontent that the measure caused. 
However, the King has done the thing that only the King could do, and at his 
hands the repeal is not only harmless but beneficent. It enters into a larger 
ideal of government, and casts no reflection on anybody responsible for the 
arrangements which it supersedes. Moreover it makes the Durbar not only 
a glorious pageant significant in itself, but unconnected with any definite point 
in history : it makes it the starting point of a new era of history.” 


*7, “If we are certain that the Durbars of past history have been 
tawdry displays and unseemly scrambles compared 
Parsi (31), 17th Dec., With the ordered magnificence of this one, we are 
Eng. cols. more convinced that no previous assembly of princes 
to signify their allegiance to their suzerain has been 
infused by the same spirit of entire loyalty. Here was no covert defiance, 
no diplomatic intrigue; if the British Umbrella is not quite so wide as 
Lord Curzon wished last week that it was, it stretches very effectually over 
India, and preserves the King’s Peace throughout allits borders, and princes 
and people are awaking consciously to a new life and are proud to acknow- 
ledge the King as the common centre in whom they all find their true 
relations to one another. The King also feels this inspiration of Einpire. 
By nature the most modest and unassuming of men, he is deeply imbued 
with the ideal of Empire in which the destinies of his people, both of his own 
blood and the millions of India who acknowledge his sway, are bound up. 
Self-glorification and individual pride are the last characteristics one would 
look for in King George ; but he assumes a splendour hardly known in the 
world’s history because it subserves a great purpose and a noble ideal. In 
nothing is he more kingly than in this, that he makes magnificence his 
servant and not his master. ‘This thought, felt if not formulated, added a 
dignity and a spiritual meaning to all last Tuesday’s pageant.” 


8. ‘Pens have vied with one another in describing the splendour of 

the great ceremony that was held on Tuesday last 

Indian Spectator (6), %t Delhi, but admittedly without much success in 
16th Dec. conveying an adequate idea of the impressive 
gorgeousness of the scenes. To Their Imperial 

Majesties, the central figures in the historic drama, the whole year has been 
‘one of many great ceremonies, and of an unusual though happy burden 
of toil’. The ‘deep affection with which we regard Our Indian Empire,’ 
to quote the gracious words of the Royal Proclamation that was read out 
all over the country, must no doubt be shared by His Imperial Majesty’s 
subjects elsewhere. In other parts of His Majesty’s world-wide dominions, 
as well as here, assurances have been given of ‘the maintenance of your 
rights and privileges, and of my earnest concern for your welfare, peace 
and contentment.’ India has thus been raised as far as may -be in me rank 
which she occupies in the Empire and in the world.” 
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otherwise, Though Britain’s power was supreme in India, yet the. several 
ireaties and eigagements made with the Princes and Chiefs of India had 
theoretically left them on a footing of equality with: the British Government. 
That meant virtual autonqmy for them, at least in their internal administra- 
tion. But the Durbar changed all this in a moment of sentiment and passion. 
' Tn his letter to the Queen written immediately after the Durbar, Lord Lytton, 
after quoting the expression used by the Scindia in rendering homage 
(Shah-in-Shah-Padshah), thus unfolded the meaning of the Durbar:—‘ His 
(Scindia’s) words have very special significance which is recognised through- 
out India. The word used by the Scindia to recognise Your Majesty’s 
position in reference to himself and brother Princes is a word which the 
Princes of India had hitherto been careful to avoid using. For it signifies 
: in the original the power of issuing absolute orders which must be obeyed. 
Coming, therefore, from the lips of Scindia on such an occasion as the spokes- 
man of all Native Princes then and there assembled, it fixes Your Majesty’s 
| suzerain and more than suzerain power in India beyond all possibility of 
= future question.’ ‘Thus were the Native Princes of India ‘tricked’ of their 
| treaty rights by this Durbar........... If the Lytton Durbar cut off the rights 
ue of Native Princes quite smoothly, as if with a smile on the lip and the rapier 
iieg in the hand, the Curzon Durbar added insult to the injury.. The speech 
. : delivered by Lord Curzon on the occasion reeked with that air of superiority 
f which was characteristic of His Lordship’s administration. Without conferring 
i any tangible benefits in return, the Durbar of 1903 only served to kindle 
Pee futhermore the sense of the wrong done in 1876 to the Princes of India. Be- 
te sides keeping alive the bitter feelings in the hearts of the feudatory aristocracy, 
| Lord Curzon stamped under foot the feelings of the common people by his’ * 
Partition of Bengal, a measure which has proved a veritable Pandora’s box of 
| ills to India. Unlike the two old Durbars, the present Durbar at Delbi is 
unique in many respects. First of all His Majesty the King-Emperor himself 
Hi with his Royal Consort has attended this Durbar in person. The King’s visit 
i to India has a far-reaching significance, inasmuch as India is thereby 
he | awarded a recognition unknown hitherto. It is obvious, however, that the 
a King’s visit in person has not the smallest significance as implying any change 
in the legal status of India in the Empire. India is a dependency, ruled by an 
irresponsible system of government, all the same, notwithstanding the King’s 
ee visit. But there is implied in the event a clear and strong expression of 
a British Royal interest in the matters of this far-off country, which is likely to 
exercise much influence for good in future.” 


*10. ‘What after all does the modification of the Partition mean? It 
4 means, not the spontaneous grant of a new right or 
Mahratta (5), 17th Dee. privilege to the people, or no beneficent sled 
. leading to a constructive advance in the political or economical development 
of the Indian nation, but only the tardy rectification of a gross administrative 

ie . error...-...... There can be only one judgment upon this great act of the 
me Sovereign, viz., that itis supremely wise in its conception and must yield abund- 
Jie ant happiness and good feeling in its result. From the point of view of the 
_ Bengali people, the act may mean only the rectification of anerror. Butfrom the 
Biss point of view of the Sovereign, it is decidedly an act of positive sympathy and 
beneficence and the credit and the glory of the deedis all the more in 
roportion to the difficulties besetting it and created by a natural tradition 
of efficient administration, viz., that the acts of one administration have 
to be upheld as far as possible, right or wrong, in order that the essential 
continuity of administration may be secured. We have nothing but 
‘unmixed praise tothe Government for the modification of the Partition and 


-_ . % ~ almost unmixed congratulation to the Bengali people upon the successful 
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termination of their agitation.......... It has been indeed a wonderful 
agitation-on the whole and does immense credit tothe Bengali nation. The 
despatches of the Government of India ‘and the Secretary of State have now 
been published ; and one is ratified to find therein a frank acknowledgment, 

in India and in England, of the strength of the agitation which was of course 
due to genuine bitterness of feeling consequent on the parting stab which 
Lord Curzon had given them in the back. If history is made up of popular 
agitation, the history of advancing nations is always made up of the success- 
ful agitations among them.......... Along with the announcement of the modi- 
fication of the Partition of Bengal, His Majesty also announced that Delhi 
shall henceforth be the capital of British India........... This very fact of the 
British Government having linked themselves through Delhi to the Moghul 
Emperors of old raises an amount of speculation. The old Moghul rulers were 
no doubt foreigners who came into India from abroad; they became, however, the 
permanent inhabitants of the land. The sympathy and identity of interests 
which subsisted between these Moghul rulers and their Indian subjects was 
certainly much more close and intimate than such as is found to exist under a 
rule carried on from abroad. Now that the British Government have set 
themselves in a line with the old Moghul rulers by making Delhi their capital 
and have roused once more the associations in regard to the old close relations 
between rulers and ruled it is but proper that the future policy of the British 
rulers should be so directed as to secure greater identity of interests between 
the Government and the people than hitherto........... Itis but natural and 
fitting that at every change of policy, all those victims to the policy which is in 
itself amended in the new one should be awarded reparation for the wrongs 
done to them. Al] those, who incurred the wrath of the authorities merely 
because they differed from them with regard to the then ruling policy, ought 
surely to be ‘restored to freedom as before........-. From this standpoint a 
general amnesty to political offenders is a stne qua non of every change of 
policy. An amnesty may make amends for the wrongs done directly to 
persons differing in opinion, but there are others, who, though not directly 
arraigned before law-courts and punished, are still made to suffer the penalty 
for mere suspicion. Such are, e.g., the Government pensioners whose pensions 
are reduced merely because of their political opinians, the landholders or 
inadmdars whose incomes are taken away, the whilom Government servants 
who have been dismissed for their cwn wrongs or those of their relatives or 
associates, such of the Government servants whose salaries have been reduced, 
and those from whom securities and bonds have been taken for their’ good 
behaviour. ‘T‘hese—and others of this class—stand in need of direct reparation 
for the wrongs done tothem. Besides these direct and indirect sufferers, there 
is that system of espionage and police surveillance which has brought about 
much tension wnd bitterness of feeling among the people and the authorities, 
and has created an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust such as is calculated 
to hamper the development of healthy public life among the people. The 
new policy inaugurated ought to be applied and carried out in all its details, 
although that must be certainly a work of some time. Although this unique 
Durbar—unique in the Royal Visit, unique in the manner of its) ceremonial, 
and unique in the extent of its celebration—has not any great substantial 
boons to offer which will reach people of all classes, it is no less significant 
for the conciliatory policy it has inaugurated. The people are quite willing 
to accept all the gifts that have been announced in the same broad and 
eenerous spirit in which they have been proffered.” 


*11. “ The first boon announced was with regari to educaticn in India. 

It was announced that the Government of India 
makita have resolved to acknowledge the predominant 
claims of educational advancement upon tee resources of the Indian Empire 
and in accordance therewith to make education ‘as accessible and wide as 
possible.’ An immediate grant of fifty lakhs of rupees was announced together 
with the intention to add to it in future years on a generous scale. This Royal 
announcement on this unprecedented occasion, though it is good so far as it 
goes, is, we must frankly say, quite disproportionate to the importance of the 
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Aca are good inthemselves. We trust, however, that 
- to. the grant of half a month’s pay to their civil, military and 
may | servants, Government will not make a distinction between permanent 
= temporary. servants.......... More important should be the military con- 
om _ Cessions | which the people hoped His Majesty might cause to be made on the 
occasion of the Durbar. . But we confess, in this respect, to a feeling of dis- 
appointment....... From the national point of view these concessions do not 
gofarenough. But when we reflect that commissions in the army are notstill 
open to the native officers, howsoever brilliant the military traditions of their 
race or the promise of their personal military talent and capacities, we must 
say that the Durbar concessions have in this respect yet left much to be 
desired. What has been done for the Cadets, that at least should have been 
done as a modest beginning for the general ranks of the Native Army. This 
question of military concessions has again another aspect. It goes without 
saying that the creation of tha Cadet Corps was after all only | a miserable 
tinkering with the solemn question of the national army. No Government can 
be said to be fully alive to the aspirations of their subjects, who do not realise 
the natural craving in the heart of the manhood of the nation for martial 
service, and all the glory and national usefulness it implies. But here in 
India we find the whole of the manhood of the 30 crores of loyal subjects of 
toe British Government pitilessly relegated to neglect aid decay, while almost 
‘ the majority of the standing native army an d the whole of the british arm y in 
India has been made up of mercenaries—we use the word, of course, in a 
technical sense—who submit to military training and discharge the active 
duties of the service, absolutely without any touch of the sentiment that they 
are doing all this for a country which they may call their own. For how can 
the British soldiers in India and the Trans-Frontier coloured men in the 
Indian army fight for India with the same spirit, as tha British militia would 
fight for England, or the German armies, though recruited by compulsory 
conscription, will do their Fatherland? We really believe that the King’s 
visit to India would have been appreciably signalised in one of its aspects, if a 
= new military policy had been inaugurated and the natives of India were 
declared eligible for military training in the ranks, for recruitment as 
volunteers—national militia-men—and for filling the higher posts of 
command.” 
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12. ‘As we predicted yesterday the ultra-imperialistic Unionists and 

, the jingoes in Britain and the powerful interests at 

ial es. oka, (20), 2065 Calcutta have found it difficult to reconcile them- 
oe sous. selves to the great administrative changes announced 
oe | by the King-Emperor and in particular to digest the pills of the policy of 
ee conciliation of Hindu Bengal and removal of the Indian metropolis to a place, 
pee where the Supreme Government can remain detached from over-obsessing 
: influences of too assertive communities and where undying historical associa- 
tions will give to the central British Power a still more decided Indian 
nationalistic character, calculated to a futher powerful cementing of the 
connection of India with Britain and the British Sovereign.......... We are 
glad. that Indian opinion in Bengal has taken in good grace the change. The 
Bengalee and the Amrita Bazar Pairika are overflowing with gratefulness 
at the concession made to their demands for keeping the Bengali race together 
and we have small doubts that this great stroke of statesmanship will ensure 
far more the glory and stability of the Empire than any superstitious adherence 
cee, mae to the fetish of prestige and ‘settled fact’. The Liberal journals are right 
ee that. the. new change, dominated as it is by the peingipls of conciliation and 
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elose conformance with the views of the, people, is a great triumph for: the 
principles: of Liberalism. But our greatest satisfaction must lie in the fact 


that these. Siasesosoen as ee and pane actuate the heart of our King-Emperor 
too.” | , 


13. “A historic scene is enacted to- day at Delhi—the crowning of a 
British Sovereign for the first time in India. It is 
om >»,  & mighty event, fraught, as we hope, with lasting 
gn I toning 4), good. The spectacle is grand and imposing... ...... 
Pa The choice of India for the coronation emphasizes her 
value and importance as a vital organ of the British 
Empire, and confirms her claim to the rank and place which belongs to her of 
right in the system of the empire. It is a proof of the loving interest and 
sympathy of His gracious Majesty the King for his Indian subjects—an 
interest and sympathy which he expressed in noble and significant words in 
his Guildhall speech on his return home from his Indian tour as Prince of 
Wales. It showed that he has an eye which can look beneath the surface, a 
mind which can probe into the heart of things. Through the glare and glamour 
which surrounded him, he was able to discern the value of greater sympathy 
in the administration, and of a higher sense of responsibility in every English- 
man residing in India. We have every hore that the effect of his exalted 
example will be to further liberalize the government, and bring it more into 
harmony with the reasonable wishes and legitimate aspirations of the people 
of India. Again, the Sovereign’s example of sympatay will, no doubt, work 
its silent way among all Englishmen i in India.” 


14. The Durbar day adds a new chapter to the history of Great Britain 

and India. From this day the union between the 

Sdnj Vartaman (34), two countries has become more closely cemented 
ee ect and the prestige and glory of India has increased 
erga teneg ce OO all and the country has earned a position for itself in 
Isldm (60), 15th Dec. the British Empire. ‘Zhe boons His Imperial 
Majesty has conferred and the bold step he has 

taken in regard to the partition of Bengal will make the Coronation ever 
memorable. His [Imperial Majesty has renewed the promises and assurances 
given by his august predecessors and the Indian public thoroughly appreciate 
his declarations. ‘he grant of fifty lakhs cannot be too highly valued and 
the announcement of the future policy to be pursued in regard to education 
will indeed be productive of the greatest good. If the Government of India 
had advanced a step further and declared their intentions to make primary 
education free and compulsory later on if not now, nothing would have been 
more welcome. Still the inauguration of the new policy in itself bids fair to 
bear noble fruits. We are grateful to His Imperial Majesty for throwing 
open the order of the Victoria Cross to Indian soldiers, but at the same 
time we cannot help observing that it is high time to grant com:nissions 
in the army to Indians. ‘The rescission of the partition of Bengal would 
no doubt gratify the Bengalis. For all these boons and changes we 
are sincerely grateful to His Imperial Majesty, but they would have 
been more effective if a tax had been abolished or some concession had 
been granted to agriculturists. he re-adjustment of the province of Bengal 
is a bold step sufficient to irritate the Conservatives in England, but the entire 
Indian nation with one voice assures His Imperial Majesty that they sincerely 
appreciate the bold and far-sighted measure he has announced. [In the 
following issue the paper regards the reversal of the partition as a guarantee 
for the peace of the country and trusts that with that measure the echoes 
of unrest will die away. In regard to this as well as the change of the capital 
to Delhi, the paper writes that the Indian opinion is solidly on the side of 
Government and dismisses the effusions of the Anglo-Indian papers 
as ravings of the exponents of interested motives. ‘The Akhbdr-e- Souddgar 
writes :—Though His Majesty’s Durbar speech was short it was overflowing 
with his love for India. By the Durbar boons the whole of India has 
been buried under a deep debt of obligation. Though all the hopes of the 
Indians have not been fulfilled in this connection, none need despair, as. the 
Royal Visit and His Imperial Majesty’s words have certainly thrown open 
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ance i privileges of. independ- 
dia ‘im the mpire has been: proved. and 
autocrat see ere Guldnies: and preyent them 
m . treati Sal utemptuously ahe Indian nation any longer. The words 
His Impe al Moje t} y wil over main enshrined in the hearts of the 
Pe ages rea Pt eae Sh arent Wibone bien writes :-—Among the ‘Durbar 
ers rae F Ks partition of Bengal is the most gratifyirg, 
nly. to tk “i yn arge Hindu community but to the whole country at large. 
6 is hoped that the entire Indian nation will now work under the guidance of 
the E Sritish authorities for the regeneration and development of their country, 
and that the narrow-minded English and Indian statesmen will read a strong 
‘object-lesson in this momentous and ever memorable change of policy. 
We have full hopes that the entire body of people will now stand united and 
. working for the good of their country with heart and soul show how shallow 
the apprehensions were of the past administrators in regard to the partition. 
We further wish that, having farsightedly rescinded the partition, His Majesty 
may be pleased to ordain the release of the political prisoners who have 
suffered punishment during the period of unrest. Nay, we go further and pray 
that, by repealing the several new enactments which have cast a slur upon 
the country, the Government of India may re-establish their confidence in 
the loyal Indian subjects. His Imperial Majesty has gratified not the Hindus 
alone but the Mussalmans as well by making Delhi the capital of India. We 
trust the Hindu community will share the joy of the Muhammadans, and in 
commemoration of this joyous occasion both the communities will so work as 
to strengthen tue ties of union between them. There is ro doubt that His 
Imperial Majesty has sown the seeds of our good fortune with his imperial 
hands, and, fully confiding in the Hindu and Muhammadan communities to 
carefully nourish the seed, has appealed to the British Nation to assist them 
in their task. Both Hindus and Muhammadans should, therefore, unite in 
taking steps to raise a memorial to Their Majesties in honour of the visit. | 


15. The twelfth of December 1911 will be a red letter day in the annals 

of India. The representative of an empire which 

Kesarz (108), 12th Dec. _ has been growing in power for the last three centuries 

will proclaim his Coronation on that day. Just as 

the transfer of India from the Company to the Crown was a unique event, 

the Durbar also is an unprecedented event. ‘I'he seed that was sown at 

Plassey in 1757 germinated in 1858 and the tree flowered in 1911. The 

next stage of growth should be the granting of swardjya to India. ‘The 

.  Kmperor of India may not entertain exactly similar ideas regarding the 

future “of India, but even he will have to admit the correctness of the 

proposition that the sympathy about which he spoke as Prince of Wales 

at Guildhall and again in Bombay the other day should culminate in 

national independence of the kind we have suggested. |The paper then traces 

the growth of Delhi from the earliest times to the present day and gives as a 

specimen of Aryan political wisdom the advice tendered by Narada to Dhar- 

maraja to protect his subjects as bia children and guard them from the 

oppression of his officers and take care of their industries and teach them 

warlike pursuits. It further says that Delhi seems to thirst for blood, to 

judge from the innumerable battles fought on the field of Panipat. The paper 

remarks that there is a peculiar propriety in selecting Delhi fcr the Durbar. 

It protests against the insinuation conveyed by the title Emperor of India 

that India has been conquered by the British and discusses the question of the 

ie | grant of Royal boons at the Durbar. Finally it remarks that the occasion 

a : when the King meets personally his subjects is an auspicious one and wishes 

4 long life to Their Imperial Majesties and prays that they may be enabled to 
fulfil the ideal hopes entertained by India.| 


46. “The astonished world, staggering beneath the weight of the 
: lind rot (4), 14th Dew is clearly not yet in a state of mind to appre- 
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ciate justly all the bearings of the stupendous 
administrative changes announced by the King- 
Fupe ror at the Delhi Durbar. The guarded opinions which, with a loyally 
st idiot moderation of speech, have been tentatively advanced in the House 
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of Lords by: isuch éminent authorities as Lord Curzon and Lord Lansdowne, 


coupled with the less restrained panegyrics of the Liberal newspapers and. the 


undisguisedly gloomy reflections of the Conservative newspapers,’ all go 
to show that the epoch-making character of Tuesday’s Imperial Declarations 
is viewed far out of its true perspective. Public’ attention seems for 
the moment concentrated upon what may be. described broadly, though 
not strictly, accurately, as the revocation of. the .partition of Bengal. Apart 
from the fact that the new administrative re-arrangement of India’s eastern 
‘provinces sufficiently safeguards those prime interests which Lord Curzon’s 
lofty. statesmanship was needed to assert, it is a complete misdirection 
of the thought for the: public to be fastening singly upon that feature 
of the royal speech to the obscuration of all else. What transcends it 
almost beyond préSent calculation in historic importance-—what in fact 
establishes a conspicuous and momentous landmark in the record of 
British rule in ladia—is the transference of the capital from Calcutta 
to Delhi. Beside that great decision the fate of the Bengals becomes 
by comparison of almost parochial unconcern. Presently the towering 
significance of the re-establishment of Delhi as the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India will more clearly emerge, and it will then be recognised that the 
King-Eimperor or some wonderfully inspired genius among His Majesty’s most 
intimate advisers has enabled the Coronation Durbar to be signalised by an 
act surpassing in imaginative power and morai sweep anything that the 
political mind has conceived since the glowing days of Disraeli.” 


17. “ Delhi is to be the future capital of India, and neither Bombay 
nor Bengal has a right to protest, so strong are the 
reasons stated for the transfer and so well are almost 
all contingencies provided for. The suggestion of 
‘prompt action means that, on political as well as administrative grounds, 
Lord Hardinge’s Government will not let the grass grow under their feet.......... 
The changes have been so well thought out and proposed on their own merits 
for the welfare of the gaverned and the convenience of the Goverument, 
that Parliament is not likely to make any trouble over them. And the King- 
Emperor stands sponsor for them. Chief among the boons announced at the 
Durbar is the special grant of fifty lakhs of rupees, to be annually repeated 
and enhaneed hereafter, for popular instruction of the right sort. We are 
most grateful for this concession, and only hope it may benefit the right 
persons—the agricultural population in the remote areas more than others. 
Till this large section of the King-Emperor’s subjects, who pay the most 
revenue, are taught at least how to protect themselves, on the one hand, 
from the professional usurer, and, on the other, from the underlings of tie 
State, their condition will go from bad to worse in these days of grasping 
selfishness.” [Klsewhere the paper says about the reconstitution of 
Bengal and the change of capital :—~“ Whether the whole scheme will 
really please all parties, we cannot tell at present. But there are 
more elements of stability and convenience id it than in the previous solutions 
of the difficult question raised.’’| : 


148. The Delhi Durbar has been held, the Coronation Ceremony has 
been gone through and the assembled people have 

Jém-e-Jamshed (27), paid homage to ‘Their Imperial Majesties. Prayers 
isth Dec. have gone forth from every temple, mosque and 
fire-temple throughout the country to the Almighty 

to bestow long life and prosperity upon His Imperial Majesty and the Royal 
family and still to enhance the glory of the British nation and the British 
flag. We beg respectfully to make a present of these rejoicings, this loyalty 
and devotion to the British Crown and Throne, to our British fellow-subjects 
and to those of the Colonies as well, for the Indians have continued 
to be maltreated for some. time past by a section of these peoples. We 
hope that their representatives who are. present in Delhi have formed 
some idea of the deep devotion of the Indians for the British sovereign, 
and that the British nation as well asthe Colonies will treat the Indians 
as their true fellow-subjects. We anxiously await some good effect to 


Indian Spectator (6), 
16th Dec. | 


be produced by the. Royal Visit. The King-Emperor’s speech at the 
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ws. effective. ¥ 'e are: highly sidsabbal ie ‘him 
‘sympathy “and affection. Itis impossible to find 
these feelings ‘of thankfulness. It is also our 
ieful, to. the Governor- al for the Durbar’ boons he has 
the Durba e ‘the. ininitienond of the King-Emperor. Indeed the 
“had expected that. "he boons would be of cilneunbhog importance 
andof @ character to make an immediate impression on the minds of the 
- dbulk.of .' he dp dian: population and to stand:as a lasting monument on the 
‘spages of hist ‘The boons amnounced by His Excellency the Governor- 
, seid ‘ane ‘Gat ameh as to be altogether cast away. The grant of Rs. 50 
~Jakhs ‘for. educational purposes. will ineded gratify the Gokhale school, and the 
admission of Indian soldiers ‘to the order of the Victoria Cross removes one 
‘more curtain dividing the Indian from the British soldfer. The rest of the 
' ~‘boons will. in one form or other gratify the hearts of those in civil or 
military employ as well as of small debtors. But the question arises, what 
has been done for the immediate benefit of the great mass of the people. 
With great reluctance the answer comes, “ Nothing worth mentioning.” 80 
a per cent. of the population of India is composed of agriculturists, they 
a have passed through critical periods of famine one after another with 
4 exemplary patience and a majority of them have this year also suffered 
through drought. If liberality had been shown in remitting the arrears 
due from the really poor and hapless agriculturists the memory of this 
historic Durbar of the Twentieth Century would have been kept green 
in every town and village. Or else the abolition of the salt tax or the excise 
duty on cotton or the extension of the period of revenus settlements would 
have produced an immediate effect throughout the country. The re- 
adjustment of the province of Bengal would have satisfied the Bengalis but 
for the bitter pill they are made to swallow at the same time. It is a question 
whether they would approve of the transfer of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi. 
‘We have great doubts. We welcome the news received from Calcutta 
that the new arrangement has caused great satisfaction among the people in 
Bengal. This is the public opinion on the subject of the Royal boons. But 
‘the great bulk of the Indian nation is so wall known for its matchless 
patience and contentment that, despite its exclusion to a certain extent from 
the boons, it will no doubt bow to the decision of their sovereign. The 
‘Indians are mere eager to give expression to their disinterested devotion than 
to expect any boons. The very presence of Their Imperial Majesties has 
‘produced a startling effect upon the bulk of the nation, who have forgotten 
‘their miseries and have enthusiastically joined in welcoming their beloved 
‘sovereigns... The j)urbar is over, but its result—the impress of the eternal 
sympathy of the Royal family—will remain indelibly stamped on the minds 
of the grateful Indian people. The Royal Visit has given India a position 
Beh in the British dominions, and we trust that the present love between the 
: : Royal family of England and the Indian people will be everlasting and will 
3 continue to grow as years roll on. 

19. The Anglo-Indian journalists of Calcutta have gone mad over the 
os Jésa-Jamshed (21) transfer of the seat of Government from that City 
ee 186th Dec * to Delhi, and before their wrathful effusions the 
he anger of the Bengalis at the time of the partition 

pales into insignificance. In writing furiously against the change they have 

not only not respected the words of “His Imperial Majesty but, charging such 

i a high official as the Viceroy with a breach of the royal confidence, have sug- 
ee gested with unpardonable insolence that Lord Hardinge should resign. Better 
Bh things were expected from those Englishmen who were not slow in reading 
Jessons to the Bengalis for the latter’s agitation, and were preaching the sacrifice 
of personal feelings to the interests of the Empire. More patience and 
exemplary conduct were expected of them, but for the sake of personal 
interests.and feelings they now seem to have parted with their common sense. 
ee Now: they ¢an realise how the partition perturbed the minds of the Bengalis 
ee es, . and ‘how. their. feelings were wounded. “Even during the dark period of 
— bheirshamiliation the Babus, who were much traduced by the Anglo-Indians, 
ee _ baal ‘senate language nee eaiiting: to the King; but-the ——e at 
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present, used. by the iHiglishnan ii the Sidtdad feiilly’ cate: th stigma ‘O 
the name of ‘Englishman’, If an Indian journalist had used language hj 
as strong, he would be made to stand before the Police Commissioner withi 
an hour of the publication of his paper, heavy security would have is 
demanded and probably his press attached. [The paper in conclusion 
endeavours to assure the authorities that the re-adjustment of the province 
of Bengal has, far from detracting, added to the prestige of Government. ] 


20. The single act of the revoking of the Partition of Bengal which His 
. Imperial Majesty King George V was pleased to 
1 Pcie P wee Tet announce at the Coronation Durbar at Delhi has 
By da a anara won for him the hearts of the people of India. The 
(127), 13th Dec.; Duan ree ' 
Mitra (101), 13th Dec. Partition was some time back considered as a settled 
- fact and its annulment in reference to the wishes of 
the people of Bengal without minding the false notions of the official prestige 
will greatly tend to strengthen the loyalty of the Indians. The gracious act 
of His Majesty reminds us of the memorable words embodied in the 
Proclamation of 1858 :—‘ In their prosperity will be our strength, in their 
contentment our best reward. The Muhammadan community will be 
more than recompensed for this annulment of the Partition by the removal 
of the capital of India from Calcutta to the historic city of Delhi. The 
people of India will in duty bound feel grateful to their Sovereign for the 
other boons such as grant of half amonth’s pay to low-paid Government 
servants and the release of prisoners. The satisfaction felt at the Royal 
boons could have been greatly enhanced if the higher commissions in the 
Indian Army had been thrown open to Indian officers in recognition of 
their loyal services. No boon will be more appreciated by the public of India 
taan the grant of arich donation for popular education. Popular education 
will certainly receive an impetus by the Royal boon. It is really a matter 
for gratification that Government have taken upon themselves the task 
of educating the masses. ‘I'he Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Bill has 
achieved a moral success. [The Sudhdrak gives the foremost place to 
the grant of fifty lakhs of rupees towards education among the boons 
announced at the Coronation Durbar, but at the same time opines: that 
no permanent good would come out of such grants unless education 
is made both free and compulsory as advocated by the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale. ‘The paper expresses its gratitude for the Royal bvons and 
wishes that agriculturists in the affected districts had been given remission 
of their dues. ‘The paper also expresses its appoval of the change of the seat 
of Government from Calcutta to Delhi. The Din Mitra expects some 
concessions to the agricultural population of India and its protection against 
the Kulkarnis who, the paper says, harass. the agriculturists and do not “allow 
thera to enjoy remissions sanctioned by Government.] 


*21. “Of the many genercus boons conferred upon India by His 
Majesty the Emperor noze has caused such intense 
Das hae 2st (99), Lith and wide- spread satisfaction throughout the country 
‘ ni as the reunion of Bengal. The concession is ina 
sense a parochial gift affecting a particular Province only; however, it has 
been regarded with the same feeling outside Bengal as inside it. Men who 
have been indifferent to the question on its own merits and men who, like us, 
refused to see the Partition in the light of a gross and palpable injustice have 
been pleased alike at the prospect that the reunion of the provinces argues 
reunion of their subjects for an ever so more dutiful subordination to law and 
order and loyal subjection to the established government of the country. It 
was a master-piece of statesmanship and tact which {fed the Ministers of the 
Crown to advise His Majesty to proclaim from his Durbar the revocation of 
the Partition. When the Royal Proclamation was read by the Collector in 
Bombay one could hear expressions of disappointment on many lips when no 
formal declaration was made then and there of its abolition. Many a true 
and earnest well-wisher of the Government were heard to say that a brilliant 


opportunity of reconciling the Bengalis had been for ever thrown away. 


Recent events, however, showed how the wind blew, and in the shadows, 
which coming events cast, long-headed men discerned the abolition of the 
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stiabpr. oud tani are 8 te t-liver 
r whic ned 1 ord. Curzon’s ‘pr alaaaitan ‘ot. ied Partition has 
in effects: fy ith @ graceful tact vey masterly wisdom | which promise the 
ntry complete | | freedo 0 from its "Tate Gates and difficulties. But it appears 
hough the laet word has not been said on the question. The reception, 
1 6 hs ¥ revel 8 1d from the Opposition side in both the Houses of Parliament 
fs Sia ‘a storm is yet brewing and would..burst when discussion on the 
yesumed. :'The Ministry might be counted upon to vindicate their 
up to.the hilt, ‘They have the serried paneer of the official co a 
| : @ ot pablo opinion in India.” 
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#22, “ We are pabenne if the commercial population of Calcutta would 
contemplate with equanimity the transfer of the 

me Bar (33), 17th supreme seat of Government to Delhi. One of the 

ou planks in the case for the transfer of the capital 

from its present site is that it. would minimise the necessity for constant 
peregrinations of the Government to the hills. Delhi has few climatic 
attractions to the Kuropeans except in the cold season, as during the summer 

if is an excessively hot place. If, therefore, the exodus to the hills cannot 
possibly be avoided, it does not count. for much that Delhi is nearer Simla 
than: Calcutta... The inconvenience and delays incidental upon constant 
shifts from the seat of Government are so obvious that if the Imperial and 
Provincial Governments can find-for themselves places with all the advantages 
of.an even and equable climate coupled with a good central situation within 
their respective administrative spheres, the machinery of the various Govern- 

| ments would run with fewer clogs in their wheels. If this then be the 
"predominant idea in. the removal of the Imperial head-quarters from Calcutta, 
it should not be difficult.to find places:in India fulfilling that condition more 
approximately than Delhi. The latter city can, however, put forward certain 
very strong credentials on other grounds for its reinstalment to its former 
place of honour. It isa city around which there lingers a famous past of 
which the name and fame would survive yet many more centuries; and 
coupled with this is its position in the central part of India which should 
make it a fitting pivot to the: administrative machinery of the Empire. On 

the other hand, the Royal Proclamation confers upon Bengal the status of a 
Presidency under the direct control of a Governor in Council. Thus what 

» . Bengal loses by the transfer of the metropolitan seat of the Supreme Govern- 
ment would be amply compensated for by its elevation to the position of a 
Presidency and the provincial integrity of its partitioned areas. As the 
capital of the new Presidency Calcutta would have allotted to it an individu- 
ality and distinctive life of its own, and its resources are too limited to answer 

the two-fold purposes of serving in the same breath as the head-quarters of 
Imperial and Provincial Governments. J.ike Bombay, it was built at a time 
when its future expansion as a metropolitan city was undreamt of, and the 
"Ve pressure of accommodation for housing the supernumerary stat of officials 
| incidental upon the new arrangements would have given rise to endless 
difficulties when the changes initiated by the Royal Proclamation had been 

effected. Inits new development as the metropolis of the Presidency, Calcutta 

would have found itself in the unenviable position of serving two masters and 

it has been relieved of the burden by. the establishment of a separate head- 

quarters for the Imperial Government. The difficulties arising out of the 
collocation of the Government of India and the Government of Bengal has 

been effectually set forth by Lord Crewe in his despatch to the Viceroy... 

The. news of the reinstatement of DeJhi is reported to have been received 

with open arms by both the Hindu and Muhammadan population of the 

country and especially by the feudatory princes and rulers who are elated to 

4 see the ancient city restored to its pristine glory. It is the arena from 
where generations of monarchs ruled India, and it has an historical association 
dating from very remote periods with the rise and fall of countless dynasties. 
ey phe establishment of British supremaey in India Delhi’s prestige as an 
histo rical city became 4 matter of the past and it soon fell into the category 
fall an cities, ‘Tesoued from the limbo of oblivion only by its architectural 
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treasures and monuments. Phoenix-like it will now grow from the ashes ofa 


dead and fallen capital to the dignified position of the Imperial metropolis of 
a greater and more glorious India. »For Delhi there is now a new history 
beginning from the date that its reinstalment was proclaimed by His Majesty 
George VY. May that history unfurl to remote generations the narrative of a 
happy and peaceful reign, knit by many more centuries’ association with the 
supremacy over the land of a nation which has already acquired the foremost 
rank among all modern nations and which is ordained to grow yet with years 
in prestige and power.” 


*23. ‘The next event was the announcement by His Excellency the 
Viceroy of the Coronation Durbar boons. ‘This 
Gujaradtv (23), 17th announcement has been received by the public with 
Dec., Eng. cols. varied and mixed feelings. From the character and 
number of boons vouchsafed it appears that His 
Majesty and his Ministers had a multitude of counsellors. Hence the 
strange medley of boons that have been granted. They will doubtless appeal 
to sections of the Indian population, but are not calculated to evoke feelings 
of universal joy and satisfaction. The announcement is not telling in its 
effect and does not square with the grandeur and solemnity of the occasion. 
One perceives the hand of the timorous, over-cautious and even distrustful 
bureaucrat in the framing of the list. The grant of 50 lakhs for the promo- 
tion of truly popular education is the only gift that can be regarded in some 
sense as a gift to the people at large. What is of greater importance 
is the public acknowledgment cf State responsibility for elucational expen- 
diture, and the declaration that ‘it is the firm intention of Government 
to add to the grant now announced further grants in future years on a 
generous scale. ‘The immediate grant of 50 lakhs and the accompanying 
declaration of policy are evidently intended to take the wind out of the sails: of 
the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Education Bill. It remains to be seen if the 
Honourable member means now to press the Bill. But there is no doubt 
that the boon is a distinet step in advante. The British Government have so 
far not done as much for the cause of popular education, sanitation, agriculture 
and arts and industries as Japan or Germany has done. There is yet a good 
deal to be achieved, and let us hope that the very first boon with the emphatic 
declaration of policy accompanying it will lead to the establishment of a 
widespread system of education. The praises of the historic glories of 
Delhi and the matchless beauty and grandeur of its historic buildings have 
again been loudly sung. But we wish that amidst these loud peans of praise 
the responsible advisers of His Majesty had refreshed their knowledge of the 
history of the doings and policy of the Moghul Emperors of Delhi. There 
they would have founa that a Muhammadan Emperor was not slow to elevate 
a Hindu military officer even to the position of a Commander-in-Chief. That, 
in our judgment, was a greater achievement than the monuments whose 
architectural beauties are now being admired. If this historical fact had been 
borne in mind, they would have realised that something more substantial 
than the declaration of the- eligibility of Indian military officers for the grant 
of the Victoria Cross for valour was necessary and would have been in 
keeping with the splendid services which Indian troops have rendered 
to the british Government in the winning and building up of the Indian 
Empire.......... laet us, however, be thankful for the boons that have been 
granted, though one cannot help expressing one’s feeling of disappoint- 
ment. We cannot say we were not prepared for what has happened. 
Our rulers have so far not exhibited the virtue of instinctive grace or 
spontaneous generosity. Hven their half-hearted concessions invariably come 
at the last hour, when they have lost all grace and after a good deal of need- 
less feeling has been aroused. Well, that is an unpleasant theme. Let us 
say no more about it on this occasion... ....... More important than the boons 
in question was the final announcement made by His Majesty the King- 
Kmperor. It was short and simple, but very dramatic in its effect. It came 
upon the vast assemblage quite as a surprise........... The reversal of the 
Bengal partition scheme is a great and courageous siroke of liberal statesman- 
ship and was possible only under the regime of Liberal statesmen in England. 
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and etatnch ai _— i-of ‘the | vicious: doctritie of prestige. 
@onciliation is not in‘their line. It is regarded by them as a 
ender. ‘The ‘part: ition of Bengal with'all that followed in its 

” Pesin Was @ most distressing Imdmark in Indian history. ‘The last four years 
Fe nabtt eer ‘years Of anxicty ‘and humiliation, shame and sorrow, of crime and 
~ Stepre fon repreasion and crime, reforms and retrogression, aud retrogression 
“end 4 Public Jife and-activity have been all but stifled, journalistic 
~” * free in aaa literary indepéndence have all but ceased, angry passions aroused, 
‘@ number of young fanatics been ruined, hundreds of families thrown into the 
ox espest anguish and misery, and the energies and resources of Government 
~ “diverted from the path of progressive administration into passing repressive 
‘and retrograde measures. All this was preventible, but considerations of 
‘prestige stood in the way and the wide world‘has with shame and sorrow wit- 
nessed the consequences. King Edward played the rdle of the Pacificator in 
international politics, and his beloved son has, in this year of grace, played the 
same role in India. We congratulate His “Majesty the King-Kimperor, the 
Secretary of State, His Excellency the Viceroy and our countrymen in Bengal 
upon the righteous decision that has been arrived at. A great but needless 
4 wrong had been inflicted. ‘The whole country suffered for the blunder com- 
a mitted by an autocratic Imperialist who, supported by his claqueurs in the press, 
B regarded himself as omniscient and omnipotent. Well, justice and wisdom 
have triumphed and a great grievance redressed to the joy and contentment not 
only of Bengal but of the whole country which kas sympathised with her in 
her sorrow and suffered for her infectious mistakes and indiscretions. The 
reversal of the partition of Bengal must, under the circumstances, be regarded 
as the greatest political boon, because its effect will be magical and it will 
pacify not only Bengal but the whole country. it will act as a healing balin 
to the wounded feelings of a sensitive and progressive race, and the names of 
King George V and of his Secretary of State and his Viceroy will be handed 
down in history as the authors of a righteous and courageous measure 
carried out in the highest interests of the Indian Empire........... The Anglo- 
Indian press of Calcutta is furious. The Huropean traders and merchants 
are equally displeased with this change. ‘he Indian opinion has not yet 
definitely pronounced itself in Bengal. It is, however, a strange irony of fate 
that some of those, who could not understand the grievance of the Bengalees 
and disgracefully called them all manner of names, now find themselves in a 
somewhat similar predicament and have already begun to complain, and even 
| to rave with fury. Alas! Lord Curzon, too, is much perturbed in the House 
. : of Lords. But he is constrained to put a bridle on nis eloquent tongue until 
the departure of Their Majesties from India. loa the meanwhile prompt 
steps are being taken at Delhi to give effect to His Majesty’s decision, and at 
least Lord Curzon has no right to complain in the House of Lords, if his 
example in promptitude and despatch in carrying out the partition of Bengal 
is being followed-in another direction with a more beneficent object in view 

by responsible men on the spot.” 


24. ‘“‘ Meagre as the boons granted at the Coronation Durbar at first 
| sight appear to be, it must be allowed that the 
y neeene water (6), improve upon acquaintance. It was inevitable, of 
course, after the loudly expressed demand for free 
primary education that some recognition of its claims should find expression 
in the Royal speech ; hence the announcement of the grant of Rs. 50 lakhs 
. *for the promotion of truly popular education,’ whatever else that may imply, 
a. seems to include the former. Another indication that in granting his bvons 
ae His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor had in mind the idea of benefiting 
aie: | the poor and lowly rather than the rich is proved by the grant of half a 
month’s pay to all non-commissioned officers and men of the British and 
Indian Armies, the Indian Marine, reserves, and all Government employees 
drawing less than fifty rupees monthly. It was an equally graceful act 
on the part of His Imperial Majesty to make the Indian Army eligible for the 
tes Victoria Cross, as also to ordain that life pensions be bestowed on the widows 
Pog of deceased members of the Indian Order of Merit. ‘These are boons which 
oe: affect & very large class of persons in this country and as such are sure to be 


| : 
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greatly apprediated.: ‘We should have liked, however, to have: geen some 


special mark of the Imperial favour granted to that very large and deserving 


class, the Indian ryot; but the difficulty of discovering a boon which would 


have served the purpose of all very probably deterred the Secretary of State 
and his advisers from venturing on so uneertain a ground. The chief boon 
of the Coronation Durbar, however, and the one which will attract most 
attention is certainly the modification of the partition of Bengal. It had 
long been recognised as a somewhat incongruous state of affairs that Calcutta 
should hold a Lieutenant-Governor and a Viceroy at one and the same time, 
so that the announcement that Bengal is to become a presidency under a 
Governor, and Delhi the seat of the Imperial Government, at a single stroke 
cuts the Gordian knot of Bengali discontent. The Bengali agitator must 
henceforth look elsewhere for a grievance, while the outcry against the great 
expense of the exodus to Simla has been deprived of half its acerbity.” _ 


29. The news of the Durbar boons has been received by the whole 
of India with feelings of intense joy and gratitude. 
The boon that has attracted the greatest attention is 
the one that relates to the partition of Bengal, and 
by his generous action in this direction His Majesty has earned the gratitude 
of the people of Bengal. ‘he transference, however, of the Indian capital 
from Calcutta to Delhi will naturally disappoint the Bengalis to a certain 
extent. Since Lord Curzon’s action with regard to the partition, the country 
has passed through serious unrest and difficulties. The entire Indian nation 
has viewed the partition with strong opposition, and the Bengalis regarded 
it as an insult. Despite heavy odds against them the Bengalis continued 
to cherish the hope of a modification some day, and this has after all 
been fulfilled. This noble step of His Imperial Majesty will increase the 
loyalty and devotion of the people; and it goes without saying that the 
people of Bengal wil! show their gratitude by according to Their Majesties 
in Calcutta a welcome quite unprecedented in the history of India. The grant 
of 50 lakhs for purposes of education is quite opportune and will be greatly 
valued. The other boons announced are undoubtedly quite fit for the occasion, 
but itis to be regretted that the agriculturists should have been entirely 
neglected. It is inexplicable why they should have been excluded 
when the majority of them are known to be poverty-stricken and a large 
number of them has suffered from the recent failure of the monsoon. [In its 
next issue the paper proceeds:—Had the boons included the release 
of political prisoners a deeper and more effective impression regarding British 
justice would have been produced onthe minds of the people. ‘Lhe entire 
nation had entertained a just hope in this connection, inasmuch as this was an 
occasion for the authorities to show that, if they are powerful to bring to book 
the miscreants, they are not slow to seize an opportunity to show mercy. Yet 
there is no cause for disappointment, for these political prisoners could be 
included in the class of prisoners ordained to be set free, if the authorities so 
desire. The chief complaints of this class of prisoners have lone been 
remedied, asa result of liberal policy, and the disagreeable partition of 
Bengal has been modified. Consequently there can be no cbjection to their 
liberation even if conditional. There is a world of difference in the state of 
the country as it was five years ago and as it is at present; so much so 
that the most ardent antagonists of British rule in India have come to be its 


advocates. | 


Pdrsi (Evening Daily) 
(724), 138th and 14th Dec. 


26. “No Honours list can ever be satisfactory to all and we confess we 

_ are no adepts in the lore of discerning the principles 

| Sommen's on the Delhi! on which these lists are from time to time made. 

Durbar Honours. . But we had certainly a right to expect that the 
Indu Prakdsh _ (40), etre ; 

105% Tian: tne goles. Honours list issued in connection with so unique 

— an event as the first Coronation Durbar held in 


person by India’s King-EKmperor at Delhi would 


commit far fewer sins of omission and show far greater cosmopolitan 
appreciation and healthy discernment of true merit than is ordinarily the case. 
‘The Coronation Durbar list has certainly one merit. It is long; but it is 
precisely because it is long that we may notice with regret that it is not 
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¢ the gr at soc ial md ae ialegesonte of the day are in the back- 
ground and te Indian literary world is almost nowhere, the press faring the 
‘worst. In short, the Honours list has the full stamp of bureaucratic cooking, 
» as | opposed to that generous altruism and saintly cosmopolitanism with which 
ae King-Emperor’s conception of the Durbar and His Imperial Majesty's 
speeches are so happily imbued. However, we will be candid enough to admit 
that some of the honours are very richly deserved.......... Universal satisfac- 
tion will be felt at the K. C. I. E. conferred on the venerable scholar 
and social reformer Dr. Bhandarkar and we may go a little out of way to 
express similar satisfaction at the same honour being conferred on the 
Honourable Mr. Chitnavis of the C. P.’s.” 


Z2/. As was expected the Coronation Honours list is unusually long. 
I'he titles have been rather freely distributed and the 
Bombay Samdchdr (63) choice on the whole has been good. Yet we regret to 
13th ag Jdm-e-Jam. Obsetve that the most trustworthy representatives 
shed (27), 14th, 15th and Of the Indian people, like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and 
16th Dec.; Sdnj Varta- the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, should have been 
ee | mdn (34),15th Dec.; Parsi omitted on the present occasion also. ‘Their services 
_ | (Evening Daily) (724), have been useful equally to the Government and to 
be _ lth Dec. ; Akhbdr-e-Sou- the people themselves, and nothing would have in- 
— (17), 43th Deo.,; tensified the present rejoicings as the bestowal of 
ndian Spectator (6), + 
16th Dec, some distinctions on them. Not that a title would: 
have added to the respect already felt for Mr. Dada- 
bhai, but in honouring him Government would have 
honoured the whole tndian nation and would have shown how far they are 
appreciative of the services of those who have bound the rulers and the 
ruled with golden chains. The part the Honourable Mr. Gokhale played 
in assisting the authorities in England in giving final touches to the 
Reform Scheme is too well-known, and it can be said without exaggeration 
. that his claims to knighthood are certainly higher than those of persons 
already honoured with the distinction. It is equally necessary to bear 
in mind that Mr. Gokhale holds a prominent place among the Moderates 
whom Lord Morley was so anxious to rally round the Government. 
After drawing the attention of the authorities to these deplorable mistakes in 
the list, we would congratulate those who have been honoured with titles on 
the good luck that has attended them. His Excellency’s good offices for 
the well-being of the people and especially in regard to the development of 
technical education and the protection of the masses from plague and malaria 
have fully qualified Sir George Clarke for the title that has been ccnferred 
upon him. By honouring His Highness the Aga Khan with the G.C.S.I, 
the authorities have honoured the entire Muhammadan community. The 
Baronetcy for Sir Sassoon J. David is a fitting reward for his gift of eight 
lakhs, and we tryst that encouraged by this he will be emboldened to add to his 
first munificent gift’and to be more useful to the public. While congratulating 
Mr. Vasanji Trikamji we express similar hopes. [The paper then goes on to 
congratulate one after another the recipients of honours in the Bombay 
Presidency and trusts they will earn still higher distinctions. The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed begins by sympathising in a bantering tone with those who have 
‘been disappointed in so far as all their efforts to please the authorities and 
to untie their purse strings in the hope of a title have gone in vain. It then 
| passes in review the services rendered by the Parsi recipients of honours 
and justifies their selection. Coming to the list of Khan Bahadur and 
eae hia. ‘Bahebs. the paper writes:—In regard,to these, if honestly asked, we 
_ would say that we have no great fancy for them. We counted .upon a 
ee . highe «dis ti ction than a Khan Bahadurship for Mr. Fardunji Dastur; 
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than the Khan Sihebship. Concluding: its review: the. 
issue regrets that several notable personages. who fully deserved some distinc- 
tion for their services in connection with the Royal Visit should have been 
forgotten. In this connection it observes that every one looked forward to 
Sir P. M. Mehta being raised to thé dignity of the First Lord Mayor of 
Bombay, and if mentions him as being. more worthy than any one else of being 
the recipient ofa K.C.S.1., or a Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal or of being honour- 


ed with an invitation to dine with Their Majesties on the Medina. Among 


the omissions. the paper then mentions the names of Mr. 8. M. Edwardes, 
Mr. R. P. Cadell, Vr. Wardlaw Milne and Mr. Feroze C. Sethna and eulogises 
their respective services in connection with the Royal Visit. In conclusion 
the paper regrets the omission of the name of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji from 
the Honours list, and remarks that the news of the conferment of a title 
on the Grand Old Man of India in recognition of his splendid patriotic 
services would have been received ‘ with tears of joy’. The Sdnj Vartamdan 
writes :—On the whole this year’s Honours list has been framed on 
a liberal scale anda large number of Indians have been honoured. To 
Bombay’s share have fallen higher distinctions, but Government have 
hesitated a little in recognising the valuable public services of those who are 
not rich but play their part with wisdom and intelligence. According to the 
standard of appreciation of public services in India at present the rich easily 
get the lion’s share of honours or distinctions, while patriots, public leaders 
fighting for the good of the people, and those who work for the well-being of the 
people either by writing or speaking are taken least notice of. If the services 
of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and the Honourable Mr. Malaviya had been 
recognised in some form, we Would have been greatly pleased. We are indeed 
glad that the work of officials should be appreciated, but when 75 per cent. 
of these honours go to them, the proportion must be regarded as quite out of 
the ordinary. In every other respect the list is satisfactory and we 
congratulate the recipients of honours at the hands of His Imperial Majesty. 
The paper then passes in review the services of those honoured in Bombay 
and declares them fully entitled to the distinctions conferred upon them. 
The Parsi (Hvening Daily) makes appreciative comments on the conferment of 
titles on several persons in Bombay. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar regrets that 
men and women rendering valuable public services should have been left out. 
It finds the list too full of officials. The Indian Spectator writes :—* Not 
a single name seems to be such as to dishonour the list which, like charity, 
honours him who giveth and him who receiveth. On the other hand, there 
are names on the list, to whom the honour done is honour really done 
to the public.’’| 


*28. “The Coronation Horours list is a lengthy one, but it is not as 
liberal as it was expected to be. Leaving out the 
. hs honours which go to Native States and to high 
Indian Social Reformer Government officials, and which do not always lend 
(5), 17th Dec. ; Parsz (31), th t a ? dest a age og 
17th Dec., Eng. cols. emseives to ready appreciation outside the Secre- 
tariats, the number fo titles bestowed in recognition 
of public work of an extra-official or non-official 
character is disproportionately small, though several of the selections are 
very happily made. Our notice will be confined to nominations which either 
partly or wholly bear this latter churacter........... The most gratifying 
selection in this class (K. C. I. E.) is undoubtedly that of the venerable 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, eminent as a scholar and as a social and religious 
reformer. The name of Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar lends distinction to the 


whole list and this recgonition of his work and worth will be gratefully appre- 


ciated wherever learning and high thoughts and pure life are held in esteem. 


veeseeeee There is only one remark which we have to make on the other 


honours. While we are.glad to see a recognition of Professor Fardunji Dastur’s 
invaluable services in the University and to the cause of higher education, 
we are sorry that a less inappropriate way was not chosen. than that of: 


making him a Khan Bahadur.” [The Pdrsi writes :—‘* Durbar Honours. list 
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| dered “eivic a bay tices of a sort look { for some recog- 
ition, the Gazette has its limitations. With a 
“widened | scope the Monours list is bound this time 
la hoy | ‘it’ ‘we find every community and interest adequately 
represented, at such omissions as may be called glaring are but few and far 
be! feeen," ‘On the Bombay side the list is a heavy one comprising various 
popular names. Sir Sassoon David is raised to the status of a Baronet. 
~The honour conferred upon him has been richly merited. As a captain of 
industry and philanthropiat Sir Sassoon enjoys a prominent place among 
-Bothbay citizens. Following close on the heels of his recent benefactions the 
honour comes to him at a very opportune moment.” 


30. Every Indian will echo the sentiment expressed in the address 
presented to Their Imperial Majesties, on behalf 
The address presented of the Imperial Legislative Council, praying that 
to Their Imperial Majes- “The Indian Empire may continue to steadily 
we Lee ig sk egal advance in the ways of peace, prosperity and content- 
Gujardti (23), 10th Dec. ; ment.” His Imperial Majesty, too, appears willing 
‘Ne Jadm-e-Jamshed (27), 11th 0 give effect to this prayer, for he repeated these 
i Dec. words in his reply. In our opinion, there is a special 
ae significance in these words. He has noticed that 
the advance of India is not so fast as it should be and has, therefore, by these 
words commanded his officials in India to lead India so that she might 
advance steadily in the path of peace, prosperity and contentment, and to 
remove the obstacles in the way of this advance. We sincerely trust that 
they will not grudge to carry out his generous behests. We have been 
marking that this high ambition on the part of His Imperial Majesty and the 
deep love for him on that‘of the Indian people have been the result of some 
Divine agency. May God soon show us the auspicious result! [I'he Jdm-e- 
Jamshed writes :—The presentation by the Legislative Council of an address 
to Their Majesties is the first of its kind in the annals of Indian History. It 
is a pleasure to the Indian public to learn that Their Majesties have appre- 
; ciated the welcome offered to them. His Imperial Majesty has shown the 
j Tndian officials an infallible remedy for strengthening the loyalty of the people; 
a and-if they follow in His Majesty’s footsteps, there will not remain even a 
i | particle of discontent or unrest in any corner of India.| 


81, “Since landing in India His Imperial Majesty has delivered three 
| speeches, but we tbink in his last, that delivered at 
Comments on His Ma- Delhion Friday, in reply to an address presented by 
jesty’s speech at Delhiin the Governor-General, he more deeply touched the 
reply to an address pre- hearts of his people than ever before, and he did so 

sented -by ‘the Governor- b i ea 
Giikeed ecause he himself was touched by the awakened 
Briton (14), 10th Dec, |™emories of his illustrious father. The speech was 
@ fine example of kingly dignity: it was also a 
fine example of kingly solicitude for a beloved people; but it was also a 
moving instance of the aphorism that ‘a.touch of pity makes the whole world 
kin.’ We venture to say that the King-Emperor was never more akin to his 
people than when he delivered that speech, and we say this remembering the 
. pomp and pageantry of the past week, and in the knowledge that functions of 
still greater spectacular and impressive brilliancy still remain to be performed. 
a | Tt is good for India, and for England, that the King-Emperor has been able 
ae to sound such depths of human feeling amid all the circumstance which has 
f ; naturally attended his coming among us. Of the 315,000,000 of subjects in 
‘ this great country only one-twentieth will be able to see and even a smaller 
number to hear, For the others there remains only the written word, and on 
this they will; depend for their impression of the visit and all that it Means. 
it is well, therefore, that the Royal utterances are resonant with the note 


an appeal to those who read as they: did to those who heard.” 


#82. “In the last issue, we were constrained to comment on the in- 


: : appropriateness of some of the observations contained 
Comments on the ser- in the sermon whieclt the Bishop of Bombay preached 


mon preached before before Their Imperial Majesties. It is with sincere 


Their Imperial Majesties , 
at Delhi by the Bishop pleasure that we perused the sermon preached by 


of Madras. the Bishop of Madras before Their Majesties at 
Indian Social Reformer elhi on Sunday last. Bishop Whitehead did not 
(5), 17th Dec. _ geek for any other ideal for the British Indian Empire 


than the Christ-ideal. He did not shut his eyes to 
the fact that there were immense obstacles to be overcome. He did not 
speak like those silly optimists who induce in themselves the convictions 
which they desire by the simple process of shutting their eyes to unpleasant 
facts. ‘This is the optimism of the strict and not of intelligent human beings. 
He boldly faced the world of facts and called upon itin the name of his 
Master to cast aside its errors and prejudices and submit willingly and 
joyously to the rule of love which He promulgated. There is no ruling or 
subject race in the signt of God. Each individual and race exists to carry 
out some divine purpose and not to glorify or exalt itself above others. The 
British Empire is as much bound by this law as any other.” 


33. ‘Weare glad to note that the authorities have decided to pay 
first class return train fare to the representatives of 

Comments on the Indian newspapers invited to the Delhi Durbar. It 
Government’s decision to yill be remembered that the previous decision of the 
pay train fare torepresen- (Government of India not to pay the travelling 


ea oa expenses of the Press representatives had naturally 


Tisthi Dasher. given rise to a certain amount of heart-burning 
Praja Bandhu (32), among the members of the Fourth Kstate, which 
10th Dec., Eng. cols. found expression in the indigenous Press. ‘The 


criticism has, it appears, produced the desired effect, 
and a just cause for complaint has been removed by Government agreeing to 
bear the travelling expenses of the Press representatives invited as guests to 
His Imperial Majesty’s Coronation Durbar at Delhi. This decision also up- 
holds.the precedents of the two previous Durbars held in India.” 


34, “At last the day has dawned, the brightest and most memorable, 
when, for the first time in its annals, this historic 

Welcome to TheirIm- Peninsula, so full of charming mystery, the cradle 
perial Majesties toIndia. of civilisation and religion, the mother of arts and 
O Anglo-Lusitano (44), sciences, the nursery of sages and_ philosophers, 
2nd Dec, Eng. cols. has the good fortune to receive in its embrace 
the Rulers of an Empire on which the sun never 

sets, and such as the world has never seen......... Well may India 
rejoice for the honour done her, for, of all the eae subject 
to the Crown, she was the first to receive the Royal Visit........... Whilst 
expressions of joy and pleasure are pouring in fram every corner of this 
important continent, we*Goans, both Portuguese and British subjects, 


though forming only a small fraction of the vast Indian population, cannot — 


but join in the general rejoicings and inanifest our feelings of gratitude and 
loyalty on account of the great advantages we are generously permitted to 
derive through Britain’s kindness. Our interest, our progress, nay, our very 
lives are intimately united with the well-being of the British Raj; and on this 
day, the most glorious and epoch-making, when sounds of joy resound through- 
out the length and breadth of India, can we fail to participate in the universal 
jubilee? ‘he triumphal arch erected at the junction of New Queen’s Road 
with Charni Road is the outward manifestation of the esteem and regard of a 


poor but gratefu! community towards Their Imperial Majesties.......... Taking | 


this opportunity of extending a hearty welcome to ‘heir August Majesties 
on their landing on the shores of India, and voicing the sentiments of our 


which must touch the hearts of peoples deeply- sympathetic in temperament, Phe 
and we trust means will be taken to circulate them, for they will make as strong. é 


countrymen scattered throughout the world, we hope and pray that the . 
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passengers, is approaching the Bombay harbuur, the 
. enthusiasm and, joy, of the:people of. this country. is 
“ee a eee) heightened, and to-morrow this city: will witness the 
commencement of the series of events, which are bound to leave an indelible 
impression; on the minds’ of the numberless Indian people, and which will 
form one ofithe brightest chapters in the. history of the British Indian Empire. 
wsesescass Ouricommunity, too, has joined in. the widespread desire to do honour 
to Their Majesties and have collected subscriptions to commemorate the 
historic event in a befitting manner, and as an homage of loyalty and feelings 
of devotion and gratitude to the beneficent British Throne, under whose 
benign flag thousands of countrymen are earning their bread all over the 
Empire........... On this memorable occasion our countrymen will all raise 
. up'their hearts to Heaven and pray for the long life of Their Majesties and 
a the continuance of their sympathetic and beneficent rule in India for ever! 
seeoveces’ Lhis step will tend very’much to weld together the bonds of union 
and affection between the rulers and the ruled. ‘The inconvenience, 
troubles and anxieties the long voyage and absence from England entail will 
indubitatly tell on the imagination of the natives of India and will not fail to 
evoke the deepest feelings of gratitude to Their Gracious Majesties. May God 
erant to Their Majesties a safe voyage to and from India and shield their 
august persons from harm and evil! ”’ 
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86. After describing the general awakening all over Asia, due to 
ae the example of Japan, and tracing briefly the course 
The Royal Visit is an of British policy in India up to the assumption of 
earnest that Hie Majesty power by the Crown in 1858, the Phenix remarks :-— 
ie ang Layne Layton ‘‘ After that things went on more or less smoothly 
crmment of India and UDtil the spirit of awakening and unrest, which 
the. advancement of suddenly transformed the Kast, invaded this country. 
Indians. It was the natural result of the British rdj in India, © 
Pheeniz (11), 9th Dec. Unfortunately the rulers of the time failed to under- 
stand its real nature. In the height of hig 
intollectual vanity Lord Curzon began to play with providential forces. By 
his monumental indiscretions he threw the Indian people into such a rage 
that an open revolt was feared; while by ill-treating Indian princes and 
lording it over them, he deprived the ruling nation of their sympathy. Fora 
time it seemed as if tho parting of ways had again come. But, thanks to the 
far-seeing statesmanship of Lords Morley and Minto, the situation was saved 
by timely concessions. The course of the spirit of unrest has already been 
diverted towards proper and peaceful channels. But though the wholesome 
movement has begun, a very great deal yet remains to be done. A beginning 
has. no doubt been made in the way of associating the people with the 
government of their country; but taking the present situation into considera- 
tion, the beginning has been too small. Some big strides in the direction 
must soon be taker to convince the Indian people that their country is to be 
assigned a duly important place in the British Empire, that the white man 
is alive to his great mission and will extend to them his helping hand in 
reaching the legitimate goal of their natural ambitions—self-government 
within the Empire. At such a psychological moment has His Majesty King 
George stepped in himself to guide the course of the movement. Having 
‘ seen things for himself during his tour in 1905-06 as the Prince of Wales and 
: having gauged the situation aright as his famous Guildhall speech showed, 
His Majesty bas, with his usual insight, hit upon the happy idea of establish- 
ing direct relations with his Indian people. The conception of the idea of 
Coronation in India is an encouraging earnest of His Majesty’s determination 
to: take personal charge of the helm and steer the state barge safe. Gigantic 
strides will have to be taken by him in the face of opposition by the short- 
sighted Indian bureaucracy and many difficulties will have to be overcome 
before’ any progress can be made'in the direction. But we have full faith in 


33 


the far-seeing statesmanship of our beloved King-Emperor, and we entertain 
an unfailing conviction that he constitutes the instrument in the hands of 
Providence for the purpose of drawing together and cementing the ties of the 
two great countries and thus contributing in a pre-eminent degree to the 
solution of one of the world-problems of the age. May the Lord of nations 


Dnydn Prakash (88), 
12th Dec. 


Majesties. | 


Defence of the white 
uniform worn by His 
Majesty and the troops 
during the Royal Proces- 
sion in Bombay. 

Briton (14), 10th Dec. 
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bless him with requisite strength and couraget”’ 


87. The sympathy which the British sovereigns have felt for their 
Indian subjects has been manifested from time to 
time in various ways, but the gracious act of His 


Majesty George V in coming to India at great 


personal inconvenience to announce his Coronation 
by holding a Durbar at Delhi will surpass them all 
and has given a practical form to the solicitude His Majesty feels for the 
teeming millions of India. The foundations of the British Empire have been 
laid in justice and equality and though it at times falls short of the ideals it 
has laid befo.e it, it is our firm belief that India can achieve its regeneration 
by no other means but by working in co-operation and sympathy with its 
British rulers. ‘The Proclamation of 1858 laid out a glorious future before 
India and its subjects. 
to the Indian people and to some extent placed the control of their affairs in 
their own hands. The sympathy King George feels for his Indian subjects 
was manifested by the advice he tendered to the Government officials six 
years ago as Prince of Wales to show greater sympathy for the Indian 
pecple with a view to allay the feeling of bitterness aroused by the autocratic 
rule of Lord Curzon. The visit of the King-Emperor is sure to herald good 
times for India. The Coronation Durbar at Delhi might sugcest mournful 
thoughts to the descendants of Moghul and Mahratta rulers, but they must lay 
aside their private feelings and rejoice to think that their rule has been 
superseded by one which is founded in justice and equality and under which 
a feeling of nationality has been generated amongst the heterogeneous people 
of the country which promises to uplift it among the nations of the world 
under the suzerainty of the British. Indiais deeply alive to the debt it 
owes to England and, therefore, offers a spontaneous and loyal welcome to 
its ruler. Let us with one voice exclaim ‘ Long live the British Ewpire 
and long live King George and Queen Mary’! [All the Marathi news- 
papers of the week publish verses welcoming and blessing Their Imperial 


The late King Edward gave representative Councils 


88. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Briton :—“ The passage 


through Bombay last week of Their Imperial 
Majesties, the King-Hmperor and Queen-Empress, 
proved, as everybody believed it would, a triumph 
for Indian loyalty. And as our Indian fellow- 
clitizens were so unstinted in their welcome, so 
enthusiastic in their greetings, it seems to me that 
it is particularly churlish for some Britishers to 


criticise the fact that His Majesty preferred to allow his personality and his 
high office to appeal to the people, rather than to seek to add to its force the 
pomp and circumstance of mere costume. ‘I'he complaint seems to be that 
the King-Emperor chose to wear the white undress uniform of a British 
Admiral, and that the British troops were turned out in white review order. 
December is popularly supposed to be a cold month; this year it has 
been exceptionally hot. On December 2nd, circumstances demanded that the 
Infantry Regiments ordered to line the street should be in position to 2 o’clock 
(as a matter of fact it was earlier). Before they got there they had to march 
from their respective camps. Hven lightly clad I think a great deal was 
asked of the men, and as a matter of fact several of them collapsed from 
heat. .Supposing they had been inflicted with their heavy full dress uniform, 
I shudder to think of the heavy casualty roll which might have beer the 
result........-- .L think the authorities should be commended for the humane 
considerations that prevailed rather than criticised. Regarding His Majesty’s 
choice of uniform, in the first place nobody has a right to criticise, nor as a 
matter of fact has anybody the right to presume to defend the King. 
But-if I may be permitted to express an opinion on the matter it is this. 
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Bplay; he |\was more. likely, to. obtain a. si ie at foeling,....... 
a Hy _" re ce "spout uo , ene gpa, ‘ } ‘ “point, be: yeep justified the course 
4 — ee The caibasiecth’’ was in. every sense of the A, unparalleled. It 
would have been the same had His Majesty gone among them dressed as 
1 ari linary. Englishman. That was proved during the semi-state drive to 


hildren’s féte last Monday, and even in a greater degree when he drove 
through t e| ‘jiuminated streets on his departure on Tuesday night. On the 
Tatter occasion I placed myself in the vicinity of a large Indian crowd to find 
‘out for mys elf and after twenty years’ residence in this land of silent and un- 
demonstrative people I was amazed at the spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm 
which the presence of ‘Their Imperial Majesties evoked.” 


39, “Ti is quite in the fitness of things that the Municipal Corporation 
| of Bombay should extend a cordial welcome to Their 
_.Comments on His Imperial Majesties the King-Emperor and the Queen- 
Imperial Majesty’s reply Empress as was done on their landing in Bombay on 
brian’ a Niege Corpora- Saturday before last........... The reply delivered by 
Praja Bandhu (32), His Majesty to the above address of welcome was as 
10th Dec., Eng. cols. dignified as it was graceful. ‘The keynote of it, 
however, was deep and earnest sympathy for the 
teeming millions of India. The few extracts given above from His Majesty’s 
reply. afford further proof, if any proof at all were needed at this stage, of his 
keen solicitude for his Indian subjects. They also indirectly show that His 
Majesty has inherited in a very large measure the earnest sympathy enter- 
tained by His late Majesty King-Emperor Edward VII for his Indian subjects 
| a3 well as by his illustrious grandmother Queen Victoria the Good of blessed 
memory. We believe we are quite right in saying that sentiments such as 
those given expression to by His Majesty in his reply to the address of 
welcome cannot but strengthen the extent of devotion and loyalty towards the 
British Crown on the part of the Indian people, who quite naturally feel 
gratified to find that-there is a warm corner in His Majesty’s heart for them, 
and for this they are beyond doubt deeply grateful to His Majesty.” 


40. ‘“ His Imperial Majesty’s reply was royal, dignified and fully sympa- 
thetic, befitting the Rceyal House of England that has 
been shedding benevolence on the teeming millions 
of India. His Most Gracious Majesty implored the 
mercy of the Almighty Father upon India in these words:—' We earnestly 
pray that God's blessing may rest upon our Indian Empire and that peace and 
prosperity may be ever vouchsafed to its people!’ Golden words these are. 
They indicate the under-current of Their Majesties’ love and kind regard for 
their-Indian subjects, whom they have come to meet from 5,000 miles afar. 
What more potent and cogent proof can there be than Their Majesties’ 
undertaking the toil and trouble of a long voyage immediately after their 
Coronation in England for no other purpose than bringing home to their 
Indian peoples the love and solicitude their humane and noble hearts 
possess for them! May India realise the solemn significance of the prayer 
offered by her Sovereign !.......... Let India pray to the Almighty that the 
bond that unites her to England may remain impregnable and ever increasing 
blessings may be vouchsafed to both nations. : With the heart thus surcharged 
with devotioa we offer our humble prayer to the Almighty Father to bless 
our King- Emperor and (Queen-Empress and the land they rule, wherein the 
mies of India joins us.” , 


Guwardtt Punch (25), 
10th Dec., Eng. cols. 


+«44..“The cordial welcome offered by this Patriarch of India, whose 
sincerity of purpose and whose loyal. devotion to the 
“Comments on the reply British Crown are beyond question and against 
to Mr. a at Naorojis whom nota word can be uttered even by his bitterest 
a Their hake cars enemy, cannot but touch the heart of every sensible 
a Praja Bandhu (82), person, and His Im erial Majesty has certainly done 
a 20th Dee, — & Very graceful and ‘cousiderate act in sending to 
CoN , Mr, Dadabbai a suitable and touching reply.” 


ae ERA es 


‘85 


», \ M2. “We observe that at the opening eeremony:of the Exhibition of 
es “Old Botibay’ the Governor criticised somewhat 
Comments.on His Excel- severely the attitude of those who have had the 
eee sre Snore foe sinage courage to express the opinion that the charge for 
opening the Old Bombey admission to the Exbibition is too high. His 
Exhibition. Excellency attributed this attitude ‘to the abnormal 
Briton (14), 10th Dec. | Weather tending to produce brain irritation.’ We 
are surprised that Sir George Clarke found himself 
able to accept the responsibility of treating so important a matter in such 
flippant fashion. He has always professed a peculiar solicitude for the poor 
and depressed, and everybody was entitled to believe that in this instance he 
would have sympathised with the desire to provide facilities for such to visit 
the Exhibition. On the occcasion on which Sir George made his speech 
he was surrounded by a few hundred members of ‘Clubland’ who alone 
were permitted to be present at the opening ceremony. We presume that 
Sir George Clarke, who in other matters has caused a good deal of brain 
irritation to intelligent people, was not prepared to affront this distinguished 
assembly by an attempt to defend the interests of the poor, although we 
believe he would have met with considerable sympathy had he done so,” 


43. The Bombay a renner of the Kesar: criticises adversely 
_._,. the arrangements made at the children’s féte and 
a Children’s Fete at g.y. The distribution of sweets was conducted 
ombay. .s : 
Kesari (108), 12th Dec. Very badly and it was disgraceful to the managers. 
Seme boys fainted and there was no water to drink. 
Boys were eager to get away from the place and the teachers were helpless. 
I leave it to tbe rgader to imagine the sufferings of little children and the 
Coronation Committee had better inquire into the affair. The Bombay 
Police, however, took good care of the children. [A parent writing from 
Worli (Bombay) makes the same complaint. A Bombay student also writes 
to the same effect and says that about thirty children fainted and had to be 
carried to hospital. | } 


44. While we commend the Exhibition Committee’s idea in arrang- 
ing the children’s féte, we are sorry to note 
Jagad Vritt (105), 10th the way in which it was carried out. The children 
166, were kept exposed to the sun from morning till the 
afternoon without food or water. We wonder how 
it was that the Exhibition Committee failed to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for providing refreshments and water for the children and also 
shade to ward off the sun. Attending the féte was virtually a punishment 
inflicted upon the children, and has given rise to much uneasiness in the 
minds of their parents and teachers. We hope the mistake will never be 
repeated in Bombay. 


495. “It is a pleasure to admit that during the stress and extra worry 
imposed on the Bombay Police during the visit of 

Comments on the be- heir Imperial Majesties, the members of the force 
pene ~~ oo ", acquitted themselves with conspizuous’ distinction. 
Visit. y y“" But there have been some complaints made, unfor- 
Priton (1a), 13th Dec, tunately well-founded complaints, of the unintelligent 
officiousness with which certain officers carried out 

their duties. In one case a funeral was stopped a considerable time before 
the Roval precession was due to pass the spot and very considerably delayed, 
and in another a doctor, too well known not to have been recognized, was 
delayed seriously while on his way to see a patient who was in a dangerous 
condition. Then, again, there is the incident in which a young Naval officer 
was maltreated outside the Exhibition grounds on Wednesday. For such 
contretemps it would be unfair to blame the entire force and we have no 
intention of doing so. But it is as well to point out to those in authority 
that on future occasions young and inexperienced officers—who are more 
susceptible to swelled heads than their older colleagues—should be instructed 
to remember that they are public servants, and that, in making good their title 
to the pay the State gives them, the exercise of intelligence is imperatively 
pecessary.( 2. Owe PCRS ee ei a ma 
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es, ‘eine the. fact of the adobe of King Rdward 
PR ERS: ‘Peacemaker to the Imperial throne of England. 
| sub “On the'same occasion a special allowance of a week’s 
‘pay was granted to Government servants in honour 
on the event. - It is now understood that, in view of 
CORSE Tega de the comparatively greater importance of the present 
Sbdntibn; a toath's: pay will be granted to Government servants drawing a 
salary of ‘Rs. 500 and less. So far as Government servants are concerned, 
‘the plan willserve the purpose, as almost all Indian Government servants 
‘will ¢omé within the category. But we are more concerned with the toiling 
‘and teeming millions of our masses, on whom the burden of British rule lies 
‘the heaviest. The voiceless millions. have long been strangers to agricultural 
‘prosperity and progress; for it is they from whose pockets comes the high 
‘Yate of land revenue which is in vogue now in India. Nothing will, in the 
“present circumstances ; appeal to them except the lightening of their burden ; 
and we hope that the boon which His Majesty will announce on Tu2sday 
next in commemoration of his Coronation in India will have some direct 
reference to the financial relief of his voiceless subjects. Such has ever been 
the tradition of the East and particularly of India; and we hope it will be 
observed on the present historic occasion.” 


47. “The crisis in Persia was bound to come. Unless Persian spirit is 
ciead ond Suseia in quite dead, the Persians are sure to make an attempt 
ate at asserting their independence. That attempt 
“Indu Prakash (40), ™may be doomed to-failure. But, to be sure, England 
lith Dec., Eng. cols. will not be acquitted by impartial history of the 
charge of having abetted the arrival of that crisis—a 
crisis of which, whatever the ultimate issue, one result is certain, namely, the 
inciting of utter bitterness throughout the Moslem world. That world 
embraces, Jet it not be forgotten, Turkey and Afghanistan ; and the rulers of 
both these nations have taken alarm. So have the Moslems of India, too. 
The situation has become so vexed and critical that we confess we do not like 
at all the demonstrations at mass meetings in mosques that have begun to be 
held in India—odd enough to say, moderate and temperate Bombay taking 
the lead. As these meetings are not likely to stay the hands of Russia it is 
’ useless to pass a resolution, as was done at the Bombay meeting, protesting 
against the action of Russia and expressing “ deep sense of indignation, alarm 
and consternation.’ Not quite wise we should think was the languace of 
their second resolution, requesting the British Foreign Office to intervene,— 
that portion in particular we mean which referred to ‘ the close connection’ 
between Indian and Persian Muhammadans and ‘the bond of Islamic Brother- 
hood which unites the Moslems of this country with those of Persia.’ We 
are afraid that language like this would lead to incitement of passion in the 
unthinking masses which could bode no good.” 


48. “Tt will not do to suppress journalistic unrest in India and to 

| prevent its importation into India from London, 
Government should take Paris, Stuttgart, Chicago, Sanfrancisco and Van- 
notice of the Star of the couver, if we are to admit a particularly insidious 
Hast, a seditious paper fonn of it from Melbourne. Why Australia should 


Ay aed. Melbourne 14 an Indian breeding ground for anti-English ideas 
: ‘ ‘Sind Gazette (14),8thDec. may in itself be found a curious matter for investi- 


gation in due course and may incidentally prove to 
have some bearing on the dislike for Indians which has begun to appear in 
-gomé of the English colonies. But the practical affair for more immediate 

concern is that an organisation styled © The Ramakrishna Vedanta Mission,’ 

‘headed by a ‘Sister Avabamia,’ has located itself in Melbourne for the 
‘apparent purpose of projecting from a safe distance into India (and perhaps 
elsewhere) a monthly outpouring of political incitement under the journalist 
_ title of Starief the Hast. A few extracts will suffice to indicate both the 
Bee ms : objente and the methods of this publication. © The following is from the lead- 


ing aitiotes: entitled | ‘The Coming Struggle between the Races.’—‘As 
there is the power, let all rise as one, and go to practical investigation, and 
it will be found that the masses have been fooled into the belief that all ie 
well, while the outsider has taken both the theoretical and the material from 
us, ‘and thus we have been left so naked that we have not got one single 
garment of understanding left to cover oursélves with’..........In an article 
entitled ‘ High Taxes Bring Famine to India’ we read: ‘That 30,000,000 
died of plague and famine; we cannot help it. Don’t we build canals 
and try to kill the rats? Look at India’s prosperity; big. forts, new gaols, 
costly town halls and courts of justice! Aren’t we even now installing wire- 
less telegraphy—for military purposes only ? And peace? Pax Britannica! ’ 
‘Yes,’ said an Indian, ‘it is the peace- of a corpse. Further: ‘It is a 
horrible thing that every other year some millions of our. fellow-subjects in 
India should ‘literally die of starvation, and that men like Indian bureaucrats 
generally should din in our ears, amid the groans of the dying, that all is 
well.” In an article on ‘The Hindus and their Teaching’ it is stated: 
‘ To-day the question is how to live. English merchants, protected by the 
British Government, have taken possession of the markets, have driven out 
the native manufacturers, have destroyed the: trade and commerce of the 
country and have ruined millions of people. If you go to India, you will find 
thousands upon thousands out of employment.......... The present oppres- 
sion of the police and the cruelty of revenue collectors, under British manage- 
ment, have already driven the masses to the verge of absolute despair and 
rebellion. Terrible famines began with British rule in India. In one pro- 
vince alone one-third of the*inhabitants have perished, and in other parts the 
misery 1s equally as bad. The mortality, the beggary, exceeds all description. 
They die like flies.’ In an article headed ‘The Ruin of India’ it is 
urged: ‘The horrors of peace are worse than the horrors of war. The vigour 
and intelligence of one-fifth of the human race is being destroyed by this 
despotic peace. Beautiful art is falling into decay, native culture is being 
crushed out, agriculture is steadily deteriorating, anything in the shape of 
national feeling or patriotism in discouraged, and its advocates are persecuted 
and imprisoned. It is true India is inhabited by many races of people, true 
there exist between them many racial and religious causes of quarrel; but even 
so, there are worse terrible fates in the world than todie fighting ; and the slow 
starvation of tens of millions of human beings is far worse than any slaughter 
on the battlefield yet heard of.’ Again ‘ Neither Moslem bigotry nor European 
rifles and artillery can permanently maintain a foreign despotism, such as 
it is, which for India has proved a failure in every direction. English 
rule, “unless radical changes are quickly made, is doomed to an early over- 
throw.’ We have been at the pains to exhibit these various extracts, drawn 
at large from thirty pages of reading matter, to make it clear that the Star 
of the Hast has not tripped inadvertently into momentary folly, but is pursu- 
ing with all its-energies and talents a deliberate course of incitement. ‘The 
Star of the East has escaped scrutiny till now because its professions and 
its outer guise are wholly religious, because it affects the loftiest and most 
intellectual ideas of Vedantic Hinduism, and because it is “humbly and 
lovingly ’ dedicated ‘ to the Bhagvan Shri Ramkrishna, Paramahamsa, to his 
late desciple Swami Vivekananda and to the great Vedanta movement.’ 
Seemingly it ia not an insignificant print but purports to have correspendents 
in all the cities we have named besides Calcutta, and in addition it appears 
to have connections with New York, Boston and Pittsburg, and with Almora 
in Northern India and Madras in Southern India. If, as would appear, the 
authorities in India and Australia have hitherto wholly overlooked this 
extraordinary publication, they will doubtless now be moved to give it some 
attention.” 


49, “Frontier wars and expeditions are very expensive and generally 

| result in a useless waste of. men and money. 
Comments onthe Abor Many times there is a strong protest lodged 
erpediisen. Review (10) against such expeditions by the public and also by. 
13th, Dec. : (> the Members of the Paitiamént, but still the Military 


authorities go on with their merry-go-round of 
con 19386—10 | 
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outsid ¢ the limits: of India... One of such 
the Abor expedition undertaken for. the plau- 

a B riti sitieh © 01 » Who! Ten to the Abor Jand of his own 
murdered «by t 10) inhabitants. Of course, the safety of . British 
ould be assured by the Government, but it is surely too.much that 
um.-extien ng over a million ‘sterling should be spent just when there isa 
ry tor fr terichment heard. evetyWhete in this country and even the Govern- 
nv h a ilipretennet i sympathy with the cause of economy inthe administra- 
ea im we ever suppose that the expedition would have been undertaken 
for t 18 accidental murder of a native? We donot mean to draw any invidious 
distinction, but we simply try to expose the so-called plea of prestige: advanced 
‘by y the military patty in extenuation of such expeditions.” 
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50. “ A striking example of the way in which the veteran soldiers of 
England are treated is given in our telegram columns 
x ed neglect ‘by the this morning. The unfortunate ex-captain, who was 
aatho ng , of Mutiny a mutiny veteran, died destitute, and Lord Haldane 
Briton (1a), 10th Dec, 28 sufficiently impressed by the circumstances of 
the case to allow asum of two pounds sterling— 
thirty rupees to make the absurdity more pronounced—to prevent the scandal 
of a distinguished officer, for so he is described, being hidden away in a 
pauper’ grave. We admit the possibility, although there is nothing before 
us to prove it, that the late Captain Urquhart had “fallen into the depths: by 
his own fault. We may, later, be told that this was so; but will it lessen 
official responsibility ? The difficulty of tracing cases such as this is admit- 
tedly considerable; buf men who have served the Empire, as the deceased 
is alleged to have done, surely deserve that a measure of ‘comfort is assured 
for old age. We dare say that sixty years ago when the Gordons returned to 
England, after performing their part in quelling the mutiny, Captain Urquhart 
participated in the public ovation accorded to them. His end, however, has 
not been that of a hero, unless, indeed, the War Office believes that poverty 
ast and military heroism should 90 together. And that the authorities do work 
he , on this line many English work houses have, from time to time, furnished 
i : pba toprove. The case of Captain Urquhart involves us in national 
shame.” 
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O91. Commenting on the rumoured appointment of Prince Arthur of 
: Connaught to succeed Lord Hardinge as Viceroy 
b ane Royal Viceroy for the Pdrsi writes :—‘ It is quite safe to say that the 
_ *Pirsi (31), 17th Dec. conan aus be 4 popular one. iakr ore ¥ 
Eng. cols. ; Bombay eservedly as popular as any member 0 b e hoya 
Samdchdr (63), 16th Has Family, and has already been entrusted with several 


imporfant missions where the maintaining of the 


f Royal dignity was an essential matter......... . The Viceroys of India have 
t | probably been the most distinguished line of Englishmen that could be placed 
1 in one category ; and. Lord Hardinge, short as has been his time among us, 
i has shown himself well worthy of a high. place in their company; but the 
a | popularity of the Monarch outweighs in the general mind these considerations, 


and a Royal Viceroy would be very heartily acclaimed in India.” [The Bom- 
bay Samdehdr declares that the whole of India will hail with delight the 
reported apppointment of a Royal Viceroy for India. | 
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02. Ascertain boisterous spirits have now-a-days been engaged i in the vile 
business of bringing the British Government into 

a lees. Ae ai Sa hatred with the people, we deem it our duty to dispel 
a British Government the false ideas spread by them from the public mind, 
Se would strengthen the in view of the public celebrations in commemoration 
9 of loyalty amongst of the Delhi Durbar which are to be held all over the 
aah gaat ? country on the 12th instant. That the sentiment of 
ee" Vritt (105), 10th jovalty to the British might be strengthened amongst 
the people it is necessary that. they should know the 

, advantages that they have derive! from British rule. For, loyalty is never 
disinterested. People must know that the object of their loyalty has proved 
of Uenent: to thei and will continue to be the same in future before they can 
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be traly loyal. The contrast betweeti’ the disorder ~tilii 
if pre-British times and- the ‘reign’ of order prevailing: ‘at: present. must. be 
vividly brought to their'minds to stréngthen the bord of loyalty. India has 
derived from the British connection many invaluable advantages, amongst 
which may be'méntioned security of life and property, proper administration 
of justice; spread of education amongst the people, etc. The British Governs 
ment is not prodigal, like the ancient Indian Kings, in squandering away the 
public revenues. The principle that the revenue of a country must bé wholly 
applied to the good. of its people was for’the first time enforced in India by 
the British Government. When all these advantages derived from the 
British Government are taken into consideration people cannot but desiré 
that the sway of Britain may for ever-be exercised over this country. 


03. “Now and again, one paper or the other has a report of the 
insolence of a European against a highly respectable 
gentleman, his respectahility, we have often noticed, 
consisting in his having been a president of a confer- 
ence composed of a hundred or two visitors and dele- 
gates, all told. And what a deep shade of colour is 


If Europeans are found 
to be rude, the behaviour 
of the Indians is mainly 
responsible for the rude- 


eo of India (16), 25th 20t given to the report! But has it ever occurred to 
Nov. these dyers, that the conduct of most of the highly 


respectable gentlemen, as they are called, is annoy- 
ing, ungentlemanly and unmannerly. The luggage brought by them is what 
we could, without exaggeration, call cart-loads and with this luggage they 
will begin filling up all the bunks, nooks and corners, not leaving space to 
move out. And not-content with all this they will remove without ceremony 
or formal permission the luggage of their fellow-passenger who may be already 
occupying a seat in. the compartment. ‘Please’ ‘Thank you’ ‘ You don’t 
mind ’—these polite words which even the most rude among the European; 
will always use on such occasions, our highly respectable gentlemen do not 
know to express. To a HKuropean, high or low, who is accustomed to be 
polite and used to such sweet words, rudeness (as they consider it) is a matter 
of the greatest annoyance. Invariably Indians are most unsocial and keep- 
in-the-corner-sort of people and it is so awkward for a European accustomed 
‘to. be social and mixing to find himself in company of a mummy........... And 
when two or more Indian acquaintances meet together, they begin speaking 
in their own language, laughing and gesticulating, which a Huropean passenger 
or any one will naturally take as areference to himself, and at times the 
talkis directed at him. ‘’his is sure enough nothing short of rudeness and 
a Kuropean resents nothing more than rudeness. We have always found 
them sociable, agreeable and nice companions to travel with. We have met 
in our travels first class Huropeans drawing higher salaries, travelling first 
class and with a lordly retinue, as agreeable as our own friends. While 
travelling in Rajputana, a company of three Indian gentlemen met with 
various first class Europeans who soon became very friendly with them, 
so much so, that they did not object to leave their first class and come and 
sit with them in the second class compartment and join them in games. at 
cards and all sorts of frolics, not hesitating at all to keep them company at 
dinner and use the hand, and in return invite them to their own ‘knife and 
fork’. ‘hese gentlemen (Huropeans) had to go to the opposite direction, 
but they changed their programme for the sake of company. The European, 
represented as arrogant and insolent, is found generally to be quite’ the 
reverse, if met in his own way.” seams ite ceemmnonniltry ts 


54, ‘The Government had for a’ long time been given to solve a 

_ knotty riddle, which was no easy task'to accomplish, 
Here was the son of the late Vazier Khan Bahadur 
Kadirdad Khan to be provided with’ an official 
horse to ride on. Khan Bahadur Kadirdad Khan, so 
a bird whispers it in our ears, had not sown the 
seed of Rasai from the estate coffers, without the 
expectation of reaping its fruit. A Deputy Collector, 
therefore, his son was made: But this it was soon 
| found he could not be being unable to pass the 
Higher Standard Hxamination—a test of fitness which, when imposed by 
Government; it was never dreamt that it would be disastrous to the Govern- 
ment’s own cause.«....... This Government pet, with all tho promptings 


How Government have 
manceuvred to provide 
the son of the late Vazier 
Khan Bahadur Kadirdad 
Khan with a post in Gov- 
ernwent service. | 

Star of India (16), 2nd 
‘Dec. 
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dent, M Sistente: he. could nok. be as 
sd«..'|The' Police. Department, as_ everyone 
>d me y fo. unquah ified. persons, and there he Was 
‘Prose ecutor. .But it ‘was soon found ‘that this office 
rk, and: » son. ek bs Vazier must ‘be dnadcustémed to hard 
‘Wo po Di ogni sas "to, bei set, to’ work again. What was to be done ? 
Yes!» A Judge's chair. would. keep him cosy and comfortable. A splendid 
jea that! The usual; qualifications. essential for this office were ignored 
n is. The environments and intricacies of law were not thought of, 
to handle which: “big brains: arerequired. A Judge ignorant of law is like a 
Sua eo oo ignora t -of the. machinery. of his ship, on . whom depends the fate 
Of 80. many passengers on board.......... Here was a solution at last, 
whereby two, birds would be killed. Mr. Agha well provided on the one 
| hand and a. burden lying heavily on the Government thrown off at the same 
time. “A De jputy Superintendent’s post was made vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. Ali Akl ar—s worthy gentleman of brains—and Mr. Agha has been 
closeted in it. His judiciary chair, so the rumour goes (which we hope is 
unfounded), is being placed at the disposal of a Muhammadan gentleman, 
who like Mr. Agha needs must be provided with an official horse to ride on. 
When is this favouritism going to be stopped we wonder | For the present 

the cry among non-Muhammadan nationalities is, ‘ still they come ’.” 


00, In continuation of its former article on Kulkarnis (vide paragraph 41 

of Weekly Report No. 40 of 1911), the Din Mitra 

Alleged misuse of author- writes :—In the old days when might was right, 
le WY OY "Mies Tons og, Dobody much cared for the Kulkarnis, but in these 
ae Wie. ot days of the influence of the pen, the status of the 
Kulkarni has vastly improved. Formerly he was 

never counted amongst the well-to-do, but now-a-days although he gets a 
mere pittance.as actual salary, he lives in grand style and is the owner of 
lots of costly ornaments. All these ill-gotten gains are due to the misuse 
which he now-a-days makes of his pen in the discharge of his duties. His 
gains depend entirely on the ignorance of the villagers; much more so, if the 
village Patel too. is illiterate. The Kulkarni is the sole ruler of the ‘village 
and his orders are undisputable. The slightest complaint against him 
provokes his. vengeance, which he wreaks at the time of collecting the 
assessment or granting takdvi, etc. Whenever a quarrel ensues between 
villagers, the Kulkarni never fails to reap a good harvest! Such are the 
> .. doings of this village officer. 


56. Mr. Jivanlal VY. Desai, B. A., Bar.-at-Law, of Ahmedabad writes in 

the Praja Bandhu :—*“ Allow me tc bring to the 

Complaint by an notice of the authorities concerned, through you, the 
Ahmedabad barrister just annoyance caused to the members of my family 


erat Pade te and my staff by the underlings of the Police Depart- 


10th Dec., Eng. cols. ment by frequently inquiring of them, during my 
last few days’ absence from Ahmedabad, about my 
eee’ whereabouts and movements. Is this the way of infusing loyalty in the 


people? Allow me, further, to enter my most emphatic protest against the 
conduct of the Police i in thus levelling down law-abiding, respectable citizens 
with the lowest class of criminals who have to report to the Police their 
residence and movements: 1 am corresponding with the head of the 
Ahmedabad Police 1 in this connection.”’ 


(67. Haj Kaji Vakil of Ambad (Aurangabad) writes in the Din Mitra :— 
The wily Hindu priestly classes and‘ not the 

Alleged strained - rela- Mara&thas are responsible for the strained relations 
tions between the Hindus af present prevailing between the Hindus and the 
and the regen ete of Muhammadans of Shevgaon ((Ahmednagar). The 
oa Mitra (ion), th new-fangled Ganpati festival has been organised by 
Mei: : them and it is they who have benefited by it. 
petted aye seh But they. have dy these doings of theirs sown seeds 
dissension | between the two communities. It would be well if prominent 
on-Brahmins undérstood the situation and explained it to their Hindu 
brethren and thus put a stop to the collisions occurring between Muham- 
mac aus and. ignorant Hindus misled to frenzy by the incitement offered by 


others. Muhammadans had | complained about this matter to the local — 


authorities, but their petitions came to naught as all the local officials from 
top to bottom belong to the verv class that has sown these seeds of dis- 
sension. Not only have the petitions of the Muhammadans been disregarded, 
but the kirtans recently performed were accompanied with much more noise 
than usual. I write this letter to requést my Hindu brethren of Shevgaon 
to ponder over the matter and try to come to an amicable understanding with 
the Muhammadans before the matter takes a serious turn. 


98. One M.G. Abhyankar (Poona) writes in the Kesari :—Vahivat 

; cases should be first tried by conciliators. At least 
Suggestions for im- they should be tried by the Court with the help of a 
etre yd feb se gam jury and the decision should be non-appealable. 
Kesari (108), 12th Dec. Government should charge higher fees in cases in 
which parties desire to appeal and thus lessen the 


temptation to appeal. In execution proceedings bailiffs are all in all. Gov- 


' ernment should serve notices and summons through the post. Possession 


and attachment warrants should ‘be executed by clerks and not bailiffs. 
Law points should first be decided by the Court. Now the matter depends 
on the sweet will of the Court and parties have to suffer unnecessarily 
if the Court takes up other issues first. ‘There is no limit to the cases to be 
fixed for the day. Sometimes as many as forty cases are posted. Only as 
many as can be tried during the day should be posted. Witnesses are now 
harassed and much of their time is wasted and the result is that many are 
unwilling to come forward to bear witness. 


99. Wewere unable to publish our last issue in time owing to the 
machinations of those who are hostile to the policy 
Alleged difficulties put followed by the Din Mitra. The following is an 
in the way of the Dim account of how it occurred:—The village of Som- 
Mitra newspaper OWIN§ thane at which the Din Mitra press is situated is a 
to ats anth- Brahmin poley. dumdila village belonging to the Scindia and a Telangi 
Din Mitra (101), 6th a ge belonging to the Scindia and a Telangi 
Dec.: Vishwa Bandhy Brahmin named Mr. Vyankatesh Subhayya, Agent 
(133), 10th Dec. > tothe State of Gwalior, looks after the collection 
of the revenue of this village as well as the dumdla 
villages in the Ahmednagar District. This Agent got up a case against the 
Patil who is the sole supporter of the Din Mitra paper, and caused the 
Assistant Collector to fine him heavily on the ground of bis having erected 
certain buildings on agricultural land without the permission of the Collector 
though as a matter of fact the buildings had been erected there more than 
forty years back by Mr. Patil’s ancestors, and che village officers of Somthane 
were ordered to attach the movable property of the Patil in satisfaction of the 
fine though the appeal against the Assistant Collector’s order was pending. 
Mr. Vyankatrao refused to listen to the protests of the keeper of the Press and 
attached it even though he was informed that the Press was not the Patil’s 
property. ‘This was the cause of the delay in the publication of this issue 
of the Din Mitra. On behalf of the backward classes we gladly tender our 
hearty thanks to our just Collector, Mr. Machonochie, who having perceived 
the injustice of the attachment ordered it to be raised. [The Vishwa Bandhu 
writes :—Some Brahmins, jealous of the hold which the Din Mitra has been 
getting on the minds of the backward classes, were long trying to find some 
means of gagging the mouth of the paper, aud they used their influence with 
Brahmins in vfficial quarters and got them to attach its Press and thus 
brought difficulties in the way of its publication. We have no doubt that. 
justice will ultimately be done under the benign British Government, but 
we only want to draw public attention to the sharp practices of certain 
villains. | 
60. ‘We should like to commend to the attention of the authorities res- 
ponsible for the erection of the statue of the King- 
Alleged gross errors in Emperor (as Prince of Wales), the scandalous manner 
the inscription below the jin which the inscription on the base has been carved. 
King =a pes “aj a It is full of mistakes, or was when it was unveiled, 
tig YWRVEHEG 10. Some. 6 ae character as to lead to the belief that either 
Briton (14), 10th Dec. | Sheer carelessness or crass ignorance is at the bottom 
of them. It is as well to realize that this statue is 
a gitt to the city by a public-spirited citizen, and the manner in which the 
con 1936—11 


ngence,: or  $reatment- “a | an teem rn ‘publio 
Oo explant hich, dnd:v we trast that those who! were réspon- 
thé ‘work was properly done, and who afterwards passed 
ly di th.‘ Surely it°was possible to see that the few words 

Ci ibed | fete" sropatty oarved(:: ‘We understand these remarkable ‘ howlers” 
ere perp betiated in England, and dare to say that if this portion of the work 
had been entrusted to one of the many excellent Schools of Artin the presi- 

det cy towns in India they would never have occurred.”’ 


} n° 


~~ 


Pidakion. 


61. One Saddshiv Ramchandra Gokhale (Satara) discusses the merits 
c Aibthig MAdSal | Redteren: and demerits of Indian and Western systems of 
Haan: g! _medicine and says:—The Indian system is being 
- Kesari (108), 12th Dec. lowered in. public estimation because it is not 
| patronised by the rulers and because there are no 
hospitals dispensing freely Indian medicines. ‘The Indian Medical Registra- 
tion Bill will have very disastrous effects if it passes. It will increase the 
importance of doctors. ‘This is the thin end of the wedge and as time passes 
only those certified by Government will be allowed to practise. All doctors 
will come under the control of Government and the medical profession will 
lose its independent character. Government should recognise the Baroda 
and Bombay Native Medical Schools and hold examinations in Yunani and 
Ayurvedic systems. The question was first mooted by Indian doctors and 
they encouraged Government to take this step, edged on by their selfish- 
ness. 


Municipalities. 


62. “The quotation from the Sind Journal, which appeared in our 

3 issue Of the 8th October 1911, did not contain a 

Expression of regret by ‘statement af proved facts. The remarks which 

a ce unch for prefaced the said quotation, therefore, lose their force 

e publication of an 4nd we regret that without investigation into facts 
article on the alleged ill- oy ; 

we gave publicity to the said quotation and based 


treatment of a Municipal : 
Councillor by the Col. some remarks upon if. The account of the said 


: lector of Shikarpur. journal was admittedly one of what was said to have 
.. Gujardtt Punch: (25), occurred and professed]y open to correction. We, 
{ | 10th Dec., Eng. cols. however, treated the allegations as if they were 


ie gospel truth, utilised the occasion to read a lecture 
Ne to officials, and made use of a head line ‘ill-treatment of a Municipal 
as Councillor by the Collector’ which, even if the alleged occurrences had been 

: | proved facts, would have been gross exaggeration, ard generally gave pro- 
minence to a matter which was of no local interest and the publication of 
which was unlikely to conduce to any good.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRKI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
‘ Secretariat, Bombay, 21st December 1911. 


*Reported in advance. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
(As it stood on the Ist October 1911.) 
—— | , —e -_ 
No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay Hast Indian ...| Bombay .... ooo] Weekly = ose «so| Je J. do Abreo ; East Indian ; 46 ... eee 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona is .-| Daily s00 ».| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 55 ... ‘ie 600 
, | can Herald. | 
8 | East and West... »-| Bombay... ...| Monthly ... ...| Behrdmji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi ; 900 
4 | Evening Dispatch... osc| ROOM eas »-| Daily oes ..| P. Je Kennedy ; European; 88 su ie 500 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Bombay ... | Weekly ......| KAmAékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahmo) ; 40. 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do oie «| Do. soe ~=—_ ee | BOHTAMji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ‘ 600 
India and Champion. 60. 

7 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. v ose] Monthly ... —...] S. M. Ratnagar; Pdrsi; 47 6 = aeet 1,000 
8 | Kar4chi Chronicle | Karéchi ...  ...) Weekly... __...| Chainrdi Bakasrdéi Advani ; Hindu (Amil); 85, 500 
9 | Mahratta ae aS a a ou ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LLB.; 700 

| 9 Hindu (ChitpAwan Brdhman). 

10 |Oriental Review ... ...| Bombay ... | Do. ae «| B.S, Rustomji; Parsi; 40... «500 | 


11 | Phenix .... vee. eve] Karf&chi wea .».| Bi-weekly ... ...| daffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 58... 350 


12 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona __.... »»»| Daily one ...| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 54 vse ees 400 
and Military Gazette. 


13 | Railway Times _... ».| Bombay ... eoo| Weekly... ...| Stephen H. Kearsey ; European ; 63 we} 1,500 


2 


14 | Sind Gazette ...  ...| Karéchi... _...| Daily s+ — eee| Mr. Cowan ; European ;50... __... vee 500 


A ER peice ete Sit ane ee 9 Qe 
ee ae " ners matic . 
aed ae ’ rl > eS ew os .* 


15 | Sind Journal be ae Hyderabad «.| Weekly .... ..., Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 500 
: (Amil) ; 42. 


16 | Star of India ‘a ...| Elyderabad (Sind)...) Do. in ...| Chandumal Gopaldds Vaswani ; Hindu (Amil| 150 ii 
7 Lohana) ; 28. iM 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI, 


ay ee et ™ 
ne sNersgeer et rts eae 
Fl Res. ay 


17 | Akhbdr-e-Souddégar | Bombay ... «| Daily ...  ...| Byramji Bomanji Patel; Parsi; 40 vo| 2,200 


18 | Apakshapat ny ees] SULAt oh ..| Weekly... ...| Mrs. Mének-Dinshah Pestonji Ghadiéli; 500 
Parsi ; 30. 


16 | Acye Prakaan. =... one} Baroda. 00, ane. Do, .» «| Makanl4l Mathurbhai Gupt ; Hindu (Pati-| 1,000 ia 
dar) ; 30. i 


20 | Broach Mitra ois iost REROOO. nis jak a Be ...| Lrikaml4l Harinath Thaékor : Hindu (Ksha- 500 
| triya) ; 25. 


21 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ict. ae ‘en .... Narotamdads Pranjiwandd4s Shethna ; Hindu} 850 
(Dashalad Bania) ; 36. 


Surat .. ..| Do. a sse| Maganl4l Kik&bhai; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba-| 1,200 
nia); 36. 


23 | Gujarati ... 0s | Bombay oe. ik es jus ...| Lchchhaér4m Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Shri-| 8,000 
' mali Brahmin) ; 54. 


22 | Deshi Mitra om ove 


24 |Gujardt Mitrs ...  ....Surat ... _.. Do. . se sae} Shawaksha H. Khasukhan; Pérsi; 86. ...! 900 


25 ; Gujarati Punch ... .../ Ahmedabad aa: ao +n .../ somalél Mangaldds Shah; Hinda (Mesri) 3,400. 


96 | Hindi Punch .... .+.|Bombay ...  ...!. Do. ves ese Burjorji Navroji Apakhtydér; Parsi; 52 ..., 800 


27 |Jém-eJamshed ... ...| Do. 1 ss. Daily... -—sus| Pirozshh Jehdngir Behrdmji Marzbén,| 4,250 oa 


Q8 |Kaiser-i-Hind ... ..| Do, . «| Weekly ...  «..| Frdmji Kéwasji Mehta; Parsi; 56... i 2,800 . 
| | | : ) | : | ane 
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and age of Bditor. 


eee Do. een 
Tas on a tebe 2 
...| Ahmedabad 
Bombay” ... 
me Rp ves 
8B | Shri Sayéji Vijays —_.,.| Baroda_.,. 
986 |Suryi Prakésh ...  ...) Surat... 
AnGaio-Manra’ta1, 
“87 |Dnyinodays ....——...| Bombay... 
.88.| Dny4n Prakash ... .,..| Poona... 
39 | Dnydn Prakash ... oes} Os eee 
40 | Indu Prakash _... ...| Bombay ... 
41 | Pragati...  ... —_...| Kolhapur ... 
. 42 | Subodh Patrika ... --| Bombay ... 
A ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
KONKANIM. 
43 | Echo ue ...| Bombay _... 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE,. 
44 | O Anglo-Lusiténo... ...| Bombay... 
45 |OGoano ... mn eink xe a 
-ANGLO-SINDI. 
.46 | Aina ‘ial a ...| Hyderabad 
OL Alaa. ace. use «ws Sukkur 
48 Desh Mitra ses eee| Hyderabad 
49 | LarkAna Gazétte ... ...| Larkana (Sind) 
50 | Muséfir..... v2 > eee] Karachi (Sind) 
51 | Sind Patrika a ...| Larkana (Sind) 
52 | Sind Upkarak ... »-| Shikarpur ... 
53 Sindhi... ‘ise ...| Sukkur (Sind) 
64 | Sookhree ... es .».| Karachi (Sind) 
55 | Trade Advertiser... .../ Shikarpur ... 
AnGio-TELEau. 
5G | Andhré Patrika ... ...| Bombay... 
| Mineesse Gusamart axp 
. Unpv. 
57 {Moslem ... 3... = ...| Poonan ks 


HOO) Sef gakS se 
sea WwW oping 2 
«».| Bi-weekly ... 
w.| Weekly ... 
ee Do. eee . 
...| Daily 8 
...| Weekly... 
peal a0. Ses 
...| Weekly... 
...| Daily ‘“ 
...| Weekly... 
..., Daily ‘ee 
oss Weekly be 
oo ae ee 
.-.| Daily ia 
.o| Weekly... 
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.ee| Weekly... 
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eee Monthly eee 
eee Weekly eee 
seal Bae wks 
ut ae oF 
| Weekly  ... 
| Weekly... 


...| Jehaéngir Sordbji Taleydérkhan ; Parsi; 36... 
... Jagjivandas §. Trivedi; Hindu (Shriméli) 


| 
| 


...| Maénekial Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 


...| Naginddés Daydbhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 


| 
| 


ee- 


ee 


Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 47 oe 
pater edtst ate 


...| Manshankar J. Chhaya 


ee a oe ~ ay ee — 
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Brahmin) ; 45. | 


Bréhman) ; 31. 


| ls 
...| Pallonji Burjorji Desai’; Parsi ; 50 
Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 


Parsi; 45. eee 


33. 


Rev. R. E. Hume; 30 she sia 


(1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
Do. do, 


Damodar Sdvalar4m Yande; Hindu; 


(Maratha); 40. 


Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Pancham 


Jain); age 44. 


30. 


C. F. Menezes; Goanese; 38. bei 


FE’. X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 ne 


Muhammadan ; 48. 
47. 


25. 


Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 24 
Mahadev Ghanashyamdas ; Hindu ; 50 


Jamatmal Laélchand ; Hindu; 87 ... 
Khiaram Aildas Ahuja; Hindu; 45 


, 


| Muhammadan ; 35. 


£45 array 


Dwarkanath G. Vaidya ; Hindu (Brahmo). 


vr. W, Pais, L. M. & §.; Portuguese; 30 . 


Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 


A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan; 28; and 
Abdul Wahabkhén Ghul4m _ Rasul; 
Tahilram Lilaram Vasvani; Hindu (Amil) ; 


Premchand Isardaés Bijl4ni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 


Kisandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 


Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 33 


Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Brihman) ; 40... 
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Daudalli walad Hakim Magduballi; 


500 


500 
1,400 


1,400 
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81 | Vasant... dic ii 
HInpI. 
82 | Chitramaya Jagat eae 
33 | Hindi Jain + Ri 
81 | Shri Venksateshvar Sami- 
| char. 
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° ; Motilél Chhotal4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 


Débyabhai Kasandés Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 


Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 30 ... 


Kazi Ismdéil Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 42. 


Javerbhéi Déddbhdéi Patel; §§ Hindu 
(Patidar) ; 40. | 


Dayabhéi Raéamchandri Mehta; Hindu 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 


; 
Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 42. 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 isi 

Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 

Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
62. 


Toldkia Brahman) ; 49. 


Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu! 
(Audich Brahman) ; 50. : 


Bapubhdi Kahanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 80 ...| 


Kaikhosru Maénekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. 


Harivallabhdis Prdnvallabhddés Parekh ; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 37. 


Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 


Pathan Nurkhén Amirkhén; Muham- 
madan; 50. 


Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 oa 
Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36. 


Jagannath Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brih- 
man) ; 30. 


N. M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brahmin); 
35. 


Manishankar H. Shastri ; Hindu (Brahmin); 
37. 


Keshavial Harivallabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 
45, 


Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 54 is 


A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Brahmin); 41 _—_... 


Laxmidhas Vajpeyi; Hindu (Kanya Kubja 
Brahmin) ; 25. 


Kasturchand Jhavarchand Gadia; Jain 
(Oswal) ; 23. 


Pandit Shri Vihdrilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Brab-} 
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Brahman); 38. 
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. | Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu ( 


«| Ge BR. Mannar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brib- 
st 7. man) ; 44," int : p's haa! Bs 
oe ‘Krishndji Hanumant wrest Hindu 

| (Vaishnav Beihman); ;2 8. 
: Gurdtls Rdghavendes! Mimmddpur: ‘Hindo 
| (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 48. 
...| Gaurishankar Rdmpraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brdhman); 48. 
en ) 
...| Lulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Bréhman); 20. ‘em 
...( Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 
81. 
...| Hari Bhikaji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brab- 
man); 49. 
...| Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth) 
Brahman) ; 28. 
.... Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 46, 
...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan| 
| Braéhman); 44. | 
a Raémchandré Krishni Kamat; Hindu 
_ (Shenvi) ; 88. 
‘al Ramchandr’t Vasudev Joshi; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahmin) ; 25. 
| 
..., Vinayak Nanébhai Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 
| smith): 45. | 
ia Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan‘ 
| Brdéhman); 48. 
..., X. H. Mudvedkar; Hindu; (Deshasth 


Maratha) ; 40 


Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 24 


....| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Braéhman) ; 53. 

.| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 
Brahman) ; 47. | 

...|Késhindth Bahiray Limaye: Hindu| 
(i onkanasth Bréhman) ; 55. | 

...| Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré- 

a); 50, 

...| Govind Naérdyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 54. 

...| Earl Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth 
Brdhman) ; 43. 

...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar,  B.A., 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Bréhman) ; 38. 

..| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 30. 

..( Yadav Balkrishni JBahdlkar; Hindu 
(Deshastb Bréhman) ; 45, | 
...|Jandrdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 

(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. | 
...; RAmchandré Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré. 
tha) ; 26. 
...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpgwan 
| Brahman) ; 82. oe 
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No] Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. 
Pe _ | eal 
114. | Mumbai Vritt ... ...,| Bombay ... woe| Weekly ae ..| Keshav P,..Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpé-| 1,000 
e wan Brdhman) ; 41. | 
115 | Mumukshu ‘ee ...| Poona vas ia oe ...| Lakshman Raémchandri Pdngdrkar B.A.;} 1,500 
| Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 38. 
4116 | Nasik Vritt ee ae Nasik ae ay >? + = ws | Rangndéth Vishnu Kéle ; Hindu (Konkanas- 200 
| th Brdhman) ; 81. 
117 | Pandhari Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Sholé-| Do. oe ...| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
pur). Brahman) ; 46. 
118 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Kast Khén-| Do. des ... | Narayan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth) 200 
| desh). Brahman) ; 48. 
119 | Prakdsh . se see] NEE es vol aI. es ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 
120 | Saty& Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... icf. SOs sai ...| Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,300 
| Brahman) ; 26. | 
121 | Shetkari ... pine .../ Anmednagar ia Mes - ...|Ganesh Krishn&é Chitale, B.A., LL.B. ; 450 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 
122 | Shivaji Vijayt ... ...| Sholapur ... soe] 006 ssi ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu) 300 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
128 | SholA4pur Samdchér~ —_....|_—~ Do. os Reet Vas 2 a ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 58... 500 
| 
124 | Saydji Vijayt =... ...| Bombay ... mr Gee 8 he ...| Damodar Sdvldr4m Yande; Hindu} 5,000 
(Maratha) ; 40. 
125 | Shri Shahu ae | satara ... scat LO. “4s ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 
Brahman) ; 30. 
126 | Shubh Suchak .., it DO. isi ae pes ...| Dattatrayi Rimchandr&a Chitale; Hindu 200 
(Konkanasth Brahman) ; 32. 
127 | Sudharak ... nee ...| Poona we’ oe Be, vas ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth} 1,000 
® Brahmin) ; 48. 
: : | 
128 | Sumant... jo ...| Karad (Satara) ...! Do. ‘in ...| Pandurang Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu 100 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 40. : 
129 | Vichari__.... iv ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 400 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 
180 | Vijayee Mahratta... ... Kolhapur ... Weekly... ...| Bhujang Tukaram Gaikwad; Hindu 400 
(Maratha); 28; and H. N. Navalkar; 
Hindu (Prabhu) ; 45. 
131 | Vinod mae tee . {Belgaum ... ...-| Fortnightly ...| Dattatrayt Ramchandr&é Kulkarni ; Hindu! 300 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 
132 | Vishranti ... ‘as ...| Bombay... Weekly _... ...| Ramdas Parmanandas Sali; Hindu (Sali), 28 400 
133 | Vishvabandhu ... ...| Kolhapur ... Gap} ve ...| balwant Krishna Pisdl ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 400 
29. 
134 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar  ...| Bombay ... .-.| Monthly ... .../ Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 700 
(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 
135 | Vrittasar... on ...| Wai (Satara) ...| Weekly... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Kon- 300 
: kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 
136 | Vyapari_... is .--| Poona ie cat Os si ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
' man); 55. 
127 | Warkari..- a -e- Pandharpur (Shola- Fortnightiy ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 800 
pur). | th Brdbman) ; 35. 
’ PERSIAN. 
188 | Hslah ee bee .--| Bombay ... | Weekly... ...| Mohamed Reza Haji Ali; Persian Muham- 40 
madan (Shiah) ; 35. 
SINDI. | 
139 | A’ftab-i-Sind or .--| Sukkur (Sind) _...| Weekly... ...| Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 
140 | Khairkh4h-i-Sind... a Larkhana (Sind) ...} Do. ie ...|Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
(Khatri); 88. 
141 | Prabhat... oa ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...} Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
‘142 | Sind Sudhar oo ---| Karachi (Sind) ...] Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 44. 750 
143 | Sind Kesari tee ..-| Shikarpur (Sind) ...) Do. ae ...| Chelérém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
43. | 
144 | Zemindar Gazette .».| Mirpur Khas (Sind).| Do. — ...|Gurudinoma! Tahilsing Sadarangani ; 600 
| ; Hindu (Amil) ; 30. : 
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Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44 

| Weekly .... >| Tukéram Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu) 4,000 
(Jain) ; 30. 
bus Fortnightly .».| Sital Prasad ; Digamber Jain ; 40 e»-| 1,000 


Sed WU GORI ce eel _ Motilal Shéh ; Dasa Shrimali Jain ;} 1,100 


 \ GNotes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 
-. B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the . 
ove list is printed in brackets after the name. 
4 O ‘The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Last of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a ($[ or ¢) is the last letter of a word, 
a the accent is left. out, and the short a (4 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
; been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronuifciation of a word, as 
$n Aruno or the well-known Mitra, fi is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, . : 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, —" 
ENGLISH. 
ja | Briton _... ‘io ..| Bombay ase veel Weekly ace ins ecenee ose 
ANGLO-SINDHI. 
47a | Bhai Band oes e.| Hyderabad (Sind) .| Weekly ... J Khubchand Parmanand; Hindu (Lohano 90 
Bania) ; 30. 
GUJARATI. : | 
72a | Parsi (Evening Daily) ...|Bombay ... — «./ Daily oe lane a 


No. 85, the Karndtak Vaibhav is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Bijapur. 
No. 121, the Shetkari is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Nagar. 

No. 132, the Vishranti has ceased to exist for want of funds. 

No. 188, the Eslah has ceased to exist for want of funds, 


No. 145, the Mufide Rozgar, the name of its editor is Haji Munshi Mahomed Hussain, Mahomedan (Sunni): 40; circula- 


tion 700. 
No. 147, the Sulidn-ul-Akhbdr has ceased to exist owing to the inability of the publisher to furnish security for his other paper 
the Punch Bahadur. 
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_ Politics and the Public Administration. | 


6 Me. It goes without . saying that the Coronation ceremonies, festivities 


. ae ere - and scenes at Delhi have been fully worthy of the 
The Coronation Durbar ynique oceasion, and even the Delhi Durbar‘of Lord 


pl 7 sg the Pro- Quyrzon’s time is pronounced as having been eclipsed. 
Sind Journal (18), 14th But what will make the occasion particularly and 
Dec. for ever memorable and a great land-mark in the 


history of India are the far reaching administrative’ 
changes which have been announced by the King-Emperor himself, viz., the 
revocation of the Partition of Bengal and the transfer of India’s capital from 
Calcutta to Delhi. The boons proper, which might easily have included two 
or three more, are also worthy of the occasion and will give general 


satisfaction. The list of titles is appropriately liberal and that will add 


to the feelings of gladness and thankfulness in many hearts. As regards 
revocation of the Partition of Bengal, it is said to be consequent on the transfer 


-of the capital, or by way of compensation to Bengali sentiment for such transfer. 


Bengalis will probably put it another way, but although consideration of the 
latter change might in some way have been suggested by the necessity felt for 


annulling Lord Curzon’s partition, we do not think that a momentous change 


like the transfer of the country’s capital from Calcutta to Delhi could have 
been undertaken on the ground that since one longed-for concession was 
being made to the Bengali, something should also be taken away from him, 
No, the decision about the transfer has undoubtedly been arrived at solely on 


its.own merits, which will be clear to every student of history and of current 


‘politics. Bengalis will of course not like this change, and will regard 
it as another blow, and although we can quite understand their feel- 
ing and sympathise with it to a certain extent, we do not think it either 
wise or proper on their part to murmur at the action taken by the 
‘sovereign af such a juncture and with such profound and manifest good-will. 
We are surprised to hear that the Indian Press camp at Delhi disapproves of 


‘the change on the whole. The feeling of joy, inspired, of course, by varying 


motives, attributed to .the Punjab and Rajput princes, to the Muhammadans 


-and to Bombay and Madras representatives of high position, appears to us the 


more correct one for the country as a whole. Every one recognises that 
Bengal will have greater independence now, and it is also fair to place against 
the loss of status due to transfer of capital, the increase of prestige which will 
come with the appointment of a Governor to rule over the re-united Bengali- 
peaking provinces of Burdwan, Midnapur, Dacca, Rajshaye and Chittagong.” 


2. Although after their assumption of the government of the country 
Navsdri Patrika (71) the British Government have kept up the old 
47th Dec ’ policy of conferring honour on the deserving, still 
there appears an immense difference between the 
present and the past methods of doing it. While the former rulers used, if 
pleased with anybody, to confer substantial gifts like jewels or land, the 
present day rulers have merely contented themselves with lip sympathy. 
While the Indian people, notwithstanding their great sufferings in these 
times of plague, famine and scarcity, have shown unbounded love, affection 
and loyalty, His Majesty has returned all this by mere words. Under the 
influence of time-honoured traditions, the public had entertained high hopes, 
but they have reaped nothing but disappointment. The sum of 50 lakhs 
allocated to education 1s a mere drop in the ocean in the case of a country 
with ‘the huge population of thirty-three crores. We are certainly grateful to 
Government for their efforts in the cause of education, but what is the use of 
granting such a small sum at a time when the whole country from one 
end to the other is clamouring for education? Amd even this grant 
comes from the Indian treasury, sorely depleted by a run of bad years and 
the loss of the opium revenue. What is the guarantee that this sum will be 
entirely devoted to removing the ignorance of the poor rayat and that part 
of it will not be diverted towards assisting Mission Schools? Again, India 
has for a long time been crying for a reduction of the military expenditure, 


but this cry has been disregarded. Will the mere throwing open of a certain 
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ced? «No, Per td ‘the least. Again, some petty debtors in civil jails are 
ased and their debts paid off. ‘This order is no doubt commendable, 
; when the whole country is poverty-stricken and in an indebted condition, 
when @ series of bad years have greatly impoverished the rayat, how far will 
} boon, affecting a microscopically small number, satisfy the public? When 
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lodkitag tO the general poverty of the country, it is urgently necessary to repeal 


the salt tax, or to remit arrears of revenue, to grant takdvi liberally and reduce 
the land assessment, we cannot say with what acclamation the present invalu- 
ale (?) boone will be received by the public. The grant of a fortnight’s pay as 
bonus to the hard-worked clerks of Government witl be a great blessing to them 
in these dear times, but it does not lessen the necessity of throwing open the 
higher grades of the public service.to Indians. Prisoners are to be released ! 
But this concession loses its charm on account of the political prisoners not 
being released. What is the use of thousands of offenders being freed, if the 
one man, who reformed all these, is stil! in custody ? Wiaith great respect for 
the foresight of Government, we are constrained to say that not the least 
weight has been attached to the popular voice in granting these boons. 
The political prisoners, be it noted, have while discharging their duty fallen 
victims to the minute technicalities of thelaw. They have not been guilty of 
crime, but have been so much carried away by their patriotism that they 
could not control their language. If moral degenerates like thiefs, robbers, 
etc., have been released, what harm was there in releasing these patriotic 
heroes? [The paper winds up by applauding the repeal of the Partition of 
Bengal and adds :—Priceless as are the boons conferred by His Majesty, we have 
been carried away into writing the above with the object of fully ventilating 
the grievances of the public, and not with the object of depreciating the value 
of these boons. We are fully loyal to the Crown and proclaim that the 
regeneration of India is due to the blessings of British rule alone. May it 
continue for ever ! | 


.8. The Durbar is over. The King-Emperor has left for Nepal and 
the Queen-Empress for Agra. The Durbar has at 

Kesari (108), 19th Dec. present monopolised public attention both in Eng- 
land and India. The British originally preferred 

to settle on the coast line, but now they have acknowledged the utility of 
historical traditions by transferring the seat of Capital fo Delhi. They have 
bound themselves closely with Imperial traditions. Whether they would 
likewise realise the immense responsibility they have undertaken and 
whether they would conduct the administration solely with an eye to India’s. 
good can only be depicted by some future historian. ‘The Conservatives are 
very angry that momentous changes were hatched in secret and only 
announced by the King. Lords Lansdowne and Curzon had, however, to 
curb their wrath as they could not discuss the propriety of the announcements 
made by His Majesty behind his back. But when the King returns to 
England, the question may be revived. The Conservative papers are com- 
plaining that the Ministers have saddled the King with the responsibility 
which they should have faced. ‘he Liberal papers have written in 
extravagant-.terms of the Royal boons. Evenif the Prince of Wales is 
created the Crown Prince of India, no Indian would feel that India is 
autonomous. Bat if the Liberal papers mean that the transfer of the Capital 
to Delhi is but the first step towards the fruit of swardjya, may these words 
turn out true! The entire Indian Press has welcomed the Reunion of 
Bengal. But the creation of Delbi as the Capital has excited keen differences. 
The Punjab and the United Provinces welcome the change. Other Provinces 
except Bengal are indifferent. Bengal generally is opposed to it. The Anglo- 
Indian Press of Bengal has raved about it and we are glad that they are 
experiencing some of the sorrows suffered by the Bengalees during the days of 
the Partition. It is a good thing that »those who were langhing at the 
ngalees' then and reminding them tine the ‘Partition was a settled fact and 
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 §0.on, have in their turn’ to wring their hands over a question which is 
settled a thousand times more. than the Partition of Bengal. [Elsewhere 
the paper writes:—It is impossible to describe in fitting terms the 
splendour of the Delhi Durbar. We donot know when and whether such a 
pageant would be held in India hereafter, but certain it is that it is the first 
of its kind. The King-Emperor rules over a wider area than any other 
proceding sovereign of India. The Moghuls and the Pandavas ruled over a 
considerably less area. The Durbar may not have equalled in profuseness 
the Moghul Durbars, but the importance of a function does not lie in wasteful 
pomp. Government have acknowledged the predominant claims of 
education and have made an immediate grant of 50 lakhs for the promotion 
of yopular education. Some have hailed it as Government’s reply to Mr. 
Gokhale’s Bill, but it is all the same to us whether the problem of primary 
education is solved by Mr. Gokhale’s Bill or by the autocratic action of 
Government. A long Honours list is published and half a month’s pay is 
granted to men in civil and military employ whose pay does not exceed Rs. 50 
per month. It would have been better if more political prisoners had been 
released. On such occasions Government should be inspired with clemency 
and not vindictiveness. ‘The modification of the Partition of Bengal has been 
hailed with joy particularly in Bengal. A needless wrong had been inflicted and 
it has been removed, ‘This act has bound Bengal more closely to Government 
than before. Moreover itis aconstitutional triumph. 'hesame Curzon whose 
vanity had stung people to the quick and who paraded himself at the last 
Durbar and who rent in twain Bengal has now to swallow the bitter pill of 
the modification of the Partition. Wedo not make much of the transfer of 
the capital from Calcutta to Delhi. The Pioneer seems to have had an 
inkling of it beforehand. ‘The British seem to suppose that Indians are led 
away by sentiment and have selected Delhi for its historic associations. 
The selection shows the determination of Government and redounds to its 
credit and it is a hopeful sign for the people. Education, civilization ‘and 
national independence have followed in the wake of the Hnglish wherever 
they have settled. Would India prove an exception to the rule ?| 


4, “As anticipated, our King-Hmperor signalised his coronation at 
Lelhi by several boons besides distributing the ver 

Phania (11), 10th Deo. preatest titles on an unprecedented scale. It i 
highly-gratifying that mass education is so near to the heart of the Emperor 
and has received half a crore as a mere earnest of still greater benevolence. 
The boons bestowed on the Indian army will evoke much gratitude amongst 
Indian soldiers, while grants of free land will win over the turbulent frontier 
tribes... ...... All these boons will be received by the people in the spirit 
of genuine gratitude and cordial appreciation. But the greatest boon of 
His Majesty is the weight he has attached to the g-neral wish of his Indian 
subjects, which has no doubt led him to modify the ill-fated Partition of 
Bengal. While of still more far-reaching importance is the boon that by his 
coronation at Delhi, His Majesty has raised India to its proper position of 
importance in the British Kmpire and given her a recognition which has long 
been denied to her. A greater boon than the special marks of royal favours 
announced by the Viceroy at the Coronation Durbar is the modification 
of the Partition of Bengal. By one act of brilliant and far-sighted statesman- 
ship, His Majesty has not only pacified Bengal but the opinion of the whole 
cf the enlighteved section of India in general........... The rectification 
of the greatest Curzonian wrong has touched the hearts of Bengalees and 
thrown them into ecstasies; so much’ so that they have not been able to 
understand that what has been given with one hand has been to some extent 
taken away with the other hand by the transfer of the Indian metropolis....... 
The most momentous announcement made at the Delhi Durbar related 
to the transfer of the capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi. The measure 
decided upon by His Majesty's Ministers in solemn secrecy has been sprung 
upon the Empire with such dramatic suddenness that public opinion in 
England as well as in India. is simply staggered at present and finds it 
difficult to appreciate the great administrative change in its true perspective. 
That the change will evoke strenuous opposition both in India as well as in 
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lishman of ale watts, both of whom’ have already’ 
ul voice of protest against the' nature of the ‘change and 
db by which Heap 6 Ministers have effectedit: When: 

ike “a dispassionate view of the change apart from the 
ation of the “Partition, they will perhaps find it difficult 
) aoquiesce ie ansfer of the Indian metropolis from the Indian centre 
f enlighter cok ina public opinion to the almost lifeless place in the’ 
Pie ‘benighted province of the Punjab, which in spite of its glorious past has 
1 ed aaa hardly been affected by the phenomenal progress India has made under the 
se British Government. ? 


a. However much we may appreciate the Coronation boons that have 
er iis been granted and the touching cordiality of the 
Aa age to EN 1 ‘io loving sentiments given expression to, our 
17th Dec. ’ appreciation will still fall short of the mark. If only 

a little more had been added to these boons the 
whole country would have presented quite a transformed appearance. It is 
good that arrangements are made to make Indians eligible for higher military 
honours, but it would have been still more significant if the initiative had 
been taken in the matter of conferring higher posts.in the army upon 
Indians. For the annual pensions to be cranted to Mahamahopadhyas and 
Shams-ul-Ulamas, the Indian nation will not but be grateful to His Imperial 
Majesty. The admission of the Indians to the Order of the Victoria Cross 
is the best recognition of their military services. Side by side with these 
boons if, with a view to bettering the condition of the agriculturist whose 
contribution to the State coffers is the largest, the period of revenue settle- 
ments had been extended to sixty or ninety years, a gold currency 
had been introduced inv the country, a reduction in the salt tax had been 
effected to be made up for by an addition to the duty on foreign imports, 
the excise duty on indigenous cotton goods had been abolished and the 
number of officials and non-ofiicials in Legisla ative Councils had been equalised, 
a startling addition would have been made to the significance of the Royal 
boons. Still it is in no way possible to depreciate in any form the value of 
the concessions that have been granted. We have hopes that in the near 
future the changes above referred to will be introduced. The people of India 

¢ know that privileges involving constitutional changes cannot be had at a 

single Durbar. But in commemoration of the occasion that has gained for us 
these boons, one more addition thereto, likely to benefit the rural population, 
would have helped to make the Durbar more memorable to the latter than it 
hag been among the educated. Still we have no hesitation in acknowledging 
with open mind that the new era that has been ushered in on ‘'lu-sday last 
aud the new paths that have been opened up are the triumphal turning 
points in the advancement and regeneration of Bharatkhand. In this season 
of rejoicing we once more give expression fo our joy by wishing long life to 
Their Imperial Majesties. [The Arya Prakdsh makes appreciative comments 
on the Coronation boons and in the course of its observations remarks :—If 
it had been announced that political prisoners would be specially liberated, or 
they had been released, the people would have rejoiced a good deal. But 
we are sure everything will be done as it ought to be done. Persons like 
Tilak who are now growing old will not but express satisfaction at the recent 
changes in the constitution and policy of Government and hence they should 
be released at an early date. We boldly declare that even the most inveterate 
seditionist will not help being converted to loyalty as a result of the present 
liberal policy.] 
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 * Last Tuesday ‘teu be looked upon as a red-letter day in the 
annals of Indian history for more than one reason. 

Praja Bandhu (32), 1t was a day on which for the first time a British 
17th Dec., Eng. cols. Sovereign proclaimed himself in person as Emperor 
oe | of India in the presence of the representatives of the 
Oe ee aipte' in the widest sense of that term..®....... His Imperial Majesty the 
oie te ios Emperor delivered a a speech, which is quite remarkable both for earnest- 
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ness and sympathy. In the course of that speech His Majesty was pleased 
to renew the assurances given by his predecessor on the Throne with regard 
to the maintenance of the rights and privileges of the Princes and people of 
India and of his earnest concern for their welfare, peace and contentment. 
This assurance must unquestionably be highly gratifying to our country- 
men, and in fact it is one that we naturally expected from the 
grandson of Queen Victoria the Good-of revered memory and from the 
son of Edward VII.......... His Imperial Majesty was pleased to announce 
to his Indian subjects through the Proclamation the solemnity of the Royal 
Coronation, and to assure them of the deep affection with which His Majesty 
regarded the Indian Empire, thea welfare and prosperity of which will 
for ever be His Majesty's constant concern. ‘This is, indeed, satisfactory, 
and we say so with good reasons, because His Majesty has already given 
sufficient evidence of his genuine sympathy for his Indian subjects.......... 
Kven the bitterest enemies of the people of India cannot dare to bring a 
charge of ungratefulness against them.......... It is a truism to say that 
every one practically from the peasant to the Prince has fully realized the 
significance of the unique event of the memorable 12th of December 1911. 
What stronger proof of this can be possibly had than that furnished by the 
people of every city, town and village observing that day as a national holiday 
and suitably celebrating the Coronation of their beloved King-Emperor ? 
This in fact has been pratically a Royal week, ana the newspaper Press of 
the country contains elaborate reports of the Coronation celebrations which 
have naturally overshadowed all other subjects of lesser importance. As 
promised by His Majesty in his speech, he was pleased to grant certain 


grants, concessions, reliefs and benefactions to the people of India.......... 
The most important of them is the one relating to making education ‘as 
accessible and wide as possible’.......... A grant of such a large amount as 


half a crore of rupees at one time must be pronounced as handsome 
especially in a poor country like India, although looking to its large 
population even the above amount cannot be said to be adequate. Fortun- 
ately, however, the announcement of the above grant is immediately followed 
by the declaration that it is the firm intention of Government to add to that 
crant further grants in future years on a generous scale. We feel quite sure 
that this announcement will be heartily welcomed by every one throughout 
the length and breadth of India, for it is a palpable proof of the recognition of 
the predominant claims of educational advancement upon the resources of 
the Indian Empire. With a steidfast and honest adherence to this policy 
in future, one may confidently look forward to an era of progress and a 
consequent betterment of the lot of the people.” [Tne paper then g0eS 
on to speak with approval of the other minor boons relating to Nazaruna, 
remission of debts, etc. It also applauds the high statesmanship underlying 
the reconstitution of Bengal, and welcomes the change of Capital from 
Calcutta to Delhi. | 


7. “The people of India will receive with sincere gratitude the Corona- 

tion boons bestowed by His Imperial Majesty last 

Subodh Patrika (42), tuesday. Though the grant of fifty lakhs for popular 
17th Dec., Eng. cols. education may be inconsiderable when compared to 
the great needs of the country, the Government of 

India have declared their firm intention to add further grants in future years 
‘on a generous scale. ‘Thus the authorities will now proceed to 
practically satisfy one great demand of the public. We also rejoice’ to 
note the grant of the boon by which Native soldiers of His Majesty are 
rendered eligible for the Victoria Cross for Valour. It removes a 
meaningless and vexatious distinction which reflected unworthily on 
the Native troops which yield to none in their bravery and _ loyalty 
to the Throne, and places them on an equal footing with their British com- 
rades. By conferring annual pensions on the Mahdmahopadhyayas and 
Shams-ul-Ulmas, the ancient learning of India has been well recognised and 
honoured. In remitting the nazrana from Indian Princes, the British Gov- 
ernment have sacrificed an important source of revenue to the relief of their 
Indian Feudatories. The great boon announced personally by His Majesty 
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ly inci ‘dstifigation were needed of the shanga of 
i the ieabneylis of India from Calcutta to Delhi, it is 
furnished, we think, by the ravings of certain An glo- 
Indian journals of the former place, that are talking 


iw lot is ssbacu nonsense almost without a parallel in Indian journalism. 


One. feature of the new change that appears to us most fraught with future 

good is that the Government of India will be shifted to'a centre, where there 
is no proneness for that outburst of impulsive passionateness and unreasoning 
partizanship nor that bitterness between Indians and Anglo-Indiang, as a.class, 
which unfortunately have again and again shown themselves to be rooted 


dn the Calcutta atmosphere. The public utterances, whether from the plat- 


form or from the coiumns of the extremist sections of the rival presses of 
Calcutta, could not possibly exercise anything but a baneful influence on the 
minds of the members of theSupreme Government. In the more serene 
atmosphere of Delhi, they are likely to make a far fairer and balanced estimate 
of the trend of Indian opinion as a whole, and the results are bound to be 
those of a more well-informed and more sympathetic administration of the 
country. We have no desire to investigate which side—the Indian or the 
Anglo-Indian extremistic side—has in the past sinned more grossly in highly 
improper outbursts of thought and language at Calcutta. But this much is 
true that whilst both the non-official Anglo-Indians and the Indians of Calcutta 
stand to lose owing to the transfer cf the capital of the Indian Empire to 
Delhi, the Indian journals bave taken kindly to the new change and perceived 
that they have good compensation in Bengal being placed under a Governor 
in Council. Theire and fury of the Anglo-Indian jingo journals, however, 
knows no bounds and even the Statesman has descended to the lowest depths 
of most rabid and most irrational journalism.......... Of course the ravings 
of the Anglo-Indian papers are bound to cease socner or later. As Lord 
Hardinge has said, the: change confers great benefits on the many and entails 
the fewest and smallest wrong possible on the few unfavourably affected. 
We hope that the bulk of Calcutta Anglo-Indians will justify the reliance 
placed on their good sense and patriotism by the Secretary of State in his 
masterly despatch and that His Majesty's hopes of a bright result to India 
from the new changes will be realized in full.” 


9. “It seems that the Anglo-Indian neo-extremist of Calcutta is trying 

to persuade the Bengalees to desist from according a 

Indu Prakdsh (40), Yright royal welcome to their gracious Majesties when 
92nd Dec., Eng. cols. they arrive in Calcutta. It is so highly amusing 
to notice this old new prank of the An:zlo-Indian 


' extremist to bait the Bengalee! The whilom wolf is now trying to cozen the 


bleating lamb of Bengalee Partition! But the last creature cannot forget how 
the wolf did its worst to tear him to pieces. So it is not going to fall into its 
trap....... Such an attempt, had it been made by the Bengalees, would have 
been denounced as a traitorous conspiracy, its authors to be gibbetted 
without any trial or ‘damned nonsense. However, Bengalees are not such 
fools as to play themselves into ihe hands of these new Catalines. Already 
they are so vastly contented by. the reunion of Bengal, that an influential 
organisation is hard at work to give their Imperial Majesties a right royal 
reception which shall be remembered with delight by generations to come. 
At+the same time King George V will be convinced how a class of Anglo- 
Indians, his own subjects in India, misbehave themselves on certain occasions, 
when great administrative changes are taken on hand for the common welfare 
of the people, and how they attempt to create a hollow and absolutely 
discreditable agitation of an artificial character to thwart such changes. We 
at least rejoice that our Sovereign is gaining in his own person the experience 
which he never would have acquired had he stayed in J.ondon. Well may 
the Indian subjects of His Majesty exclaim: ‘Behold, Sire, how the Anglo- 
Indians are behaving.’ We doubt not that the King-Emperor. ‘will depart 
\ 
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from the shores of India with this added personal experience of the conduct 
and attitude of the class of Anglo-Indian ‘ éxtremists.” “Would deportation be 
less justified in their case were deportation actually to'take place?”  — 
10. ‘ Only those who have ye themselves to be led away by a 

ee Bee sudden outburst of temper could charge Lord 

aad a ear Bpecrasar, :(), Hardinge with cowardice or an improper use of his 
influence, becatse he persuaded His Imperial 
Majesty to announce the removal of the capital at the Coronation Durbar. It is 
doubtful whether he would have lacked the courage to carry out the measure, 
if possible, without his Royal master’s assistance. His sole object in associ- 
ating it with the Coronation Durbar must have been to make the Durbar 
memorable and to lift it above the level of a mere ceremony. He has 
served his Emperor faithfully and judiciously. As a confidante of King 
Edward VII, he knew the magic of the Royal personality, and he wisely 
made use of it for the public good. ‘T’he Bengalees asked for a’ Governor for 
the whole of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, as they were at one time styled, 
and not fcr the Bengalee districts only. If the capital of India had remained 
at Calcutta, the reunion of those districts under a Lieutenant-Governor 
would probably have given them even more satisfaction than the decision 
announced by His Imperial Majesty. While Lord Hardinge’s Government 
apprehended that the bitterness of feeling among the Bengalees would 
increase year after year if their provinces were not reunited, it is also clear 
from the Government of India’s despatch to the Secretary of State that 
it was considered desirable to readjust the influence of the Bengalees on the 
rest of the Indian population. Side by side with the consideration 
that two Governments, one Imperial and the other Provincial, should not be 
located in one and the same city, the despatch also seems to hint at the 
undesirability of the people of Bongal giving the lead ta others in politics. 
weeeeeee Lhe Government of India was anxious that any settlement of the 
problem of the Partition of Bengal must negative the presumption that it had 
been ‘exacted by clamour or agitation.’ It is not improbable, therefore, 
that the strong emphasis laid on the desirability of segregating the province 
was intended partly to balance that measure against the pacification of the 
province.......... While an accumulated sense of the undoubted anomaly 
must have lent greater and greater force to the Government df India’s 
desire to shake itself free of Calcutta, the despatch and the reply make no 
secret of the fact that the unyielding opposition to the Partition was also 
weighing upon the mind of the Secretary of State as well as the Governor- 
General in Council. Hvents have proved that the scheme for pacifying 
Bengalee sentiment has not miscarried by its association with another scheme. 
The Government of India anticipated that the changes recommended ‘ would 
strike the imagination of the people as nothing else could do, and would 
send a wave of enthusiasm throughout the country’; that the trans- 
fer of the capital to Delhi would evoke the ‘serious opposition of the 
European commercial community of Calcutta’; and lastly, that the Bengalees 
would be reconciled to one part of the scheme, because another part of it was 
specially designed to satisfy them. All these anticipations have been 
verified. If the wave of enthusiasm has not risen very high outajde Bengal, 
the boldness of the scheme has certainly struck the imagination.......... 
The one pressing need of Bengal, it will be admitted, was a Governor in 
Council, promised twice, if we forget not, by the British Parliament. That, 
and the fusing again of a linguistically homogeneous population are boons 
which any province should be proud to receive from His Imperial Majesty. 
Our Bengal friends, Indian and Kuropean, will do well now to recognize 
the fact that with their province under a more or less independent rule, the 
Government of India must needs shift their own capital. And Lord Hardinge’s 
Government have, with the King-Emperor’s cordial consent, moved to the 
most desirable head-quarters they could find, after much anxious thought and 
consultation which they were by no means the first to initiate. Bombay may 
as well complain of being neglected in this respect, as thé gate of India, as 
Calcutta complains of the dislocation of mercantile or administrative 
interests. Our own idea is that the removal of the seat of the eentral 
con 1959—5' | | 
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0 Delh: the B ngal es more @ enterprising and 
;; Certainly, the Kuropean residents of ( Calcutta : are not going to 
aning over a loss to that city, ‘which is an immense gain to the 
arge. : Lhe porn of the. removal may look heavy at first sight. 
ut it is a trif ing portion of one year's revenue, and the saving in recurrent 
ig 8, apart from a numerous other advantages, will soon make up for the 
“Anyhow, we toust look at the change with a larger vision if we claim 
#0 be a nation linked to an imperial race. The change strikes us as a 
pr Bane of vast improvement i in more directions than one, leading in God’s 

‘good time perhaps to a congeries of autonomously governed interdependent 
= States under the guidance of Great Britain. Indeed, with such future to look 
forward to, it becomes almost illogical to spéak of a é foreign’ Government in 
India. For the rest, we quote the Viceroy’s well thought out and well chosen 
speach before requesting Their Imperial Majesties to lay the foundation stone 
of New Delhi. It isa complete and comprehensive answer in brief to all 
honest criticism.” 


11. “There is no doubt whatever that all the reforms known in history 
Oriental Review. (10), 2° Minto-Morley reforms fulfilled to a large extent the 
20th Dec ’ legitimate aspirations of the Indian people and made 
them cling still more fondly to the shelter and 
protection of British rule. And yet there was one thing wanting to 
make the whole picture perfect and to make music flow from the satisfied souls 
of men and women. This one thing was the revocation or modification of 
the Bengal Partition called by Lord Morley ‘settled fact.’ We refused to 
consider it as a settled fact simply because we had faith in the innate principles 
of justice and freedom of the British Empire and because we believed that 
sooner or later the conscience of the British people would be roused to the 
gravity of the situation and would ask for the righting of the grievous wrong 
done to a great people.......... We were not baulked of these hopes, our faith 
in the justice of the British Government was redeemed and our connection with 
the freedom-loving Great Britain was knitted still more closely together when 
at last our beloved Emperor came in person to declare his Coronation to the 
people of India and to give the much wanted boons to his Indian subjects....... 
Our patience has been rewarded by the announcement of some of the greatest 
boons which it has fallen to the lot of any nation to enjoy and to receive from 
their Sovereign. The announcement of the boons made by His Excellency 
the Governor-General was satisfactory, but the British statesmanship and 
constructive genius reached their height when His Majesty the King-Kmperor 
announced in person the revocation of the Bengal Partition and the removal 
of the Capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi. It was all like a dream......... 
We do not exaggerate when we say that there is no more statesmanlike 
despatch we have read than the despatch of Lord Hardinge. It sets forth 
fully the pros and cons of the Bengal Partition and gracefully and frankly 
concedes all that was hitherto said about the ill effects of this ill-fated measure. 
The grievances of the Bengalee people were held.to be chimerical by a certain 
section of the Press. Now the head of the Government of India himself says 
that these grievances were not false but real. He respects even sentiment. 
-sseeeeeeDub before everything shines the resplendent majesty of the Sovereign 
who it was. who made possible the ultimate realisation of the high aims and 
objects of two of his highest servants responsible for the good government of 
India. Had it not been for the direct initiative of His Majesty all the good 
resolutions in the world would perhaps come to nothing.......... His Majesty’s 
fiat has restored the whole of Bengal to its normal state of peace and quiet and 
all the Bengalee-speaking people are with characteristic zeal and passion pre- 
paring for.a memorable reception to the Sovereign who has united them after 
being separated by Lord Curzon. It has gent a thrill of genuine loyalty and 
heartfelt feeling. throughout the country and more than anything else has 
narrowed the gulf between the rulers and the ruled if the gulf has not been 
bridged already.......... Bengal is already up and doing and has been 
organizing | processions and mass meetings to commemorate the granting 
of boons sit privileges to the Indian people. We hope that Bombay will 


not lag -behind in these manifestations of gratitude to the Sovereign 
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. who has given us the best that we hoped for and aspired to. In this con- 
nection though it is too early to comment upon the despatches in detail, we 
must say that they reveal a line of policy for the future government of India 
which is significant of the spirit of sympathetic statemanship behind. 
Hitherto the Government of India had no definite goal, but the improvements 
in the administration were undertaken snd carried out as the exigencies of 
time and circumstances demanded. Now His Excellency the Governor- 
General in Council has outlined a policy which will have far reaching conse- 
quences to the Indian Empire and to the Indian people, tending to place 
India on a level with Canada and Australia. Long Live the King-Emperor! 
Long Live the Queen-Empress !” | | 


"in, ae mam © ger dramatically announced through the 

aceias | oyal lips, of the transfer of the Indian capital from 
De fae Gg “— Calcutta to Delhi, has been received in the country 

with different feelings. Behar, the United Provinces 
and the Punjab are jubilant over the restoration of the Rome of India to its 
old position of political importance and the reconstitution of provincial 
administrations the scheme has necessitated.......... The Bengalees welcome 
the unsettling of the ° settled fact’ and modification of the Partition, for which 
they have fought and suffered so much, and the elevation of their province 
to the status of a governorship like that of Madras and Bombay. A note 
of dissent has, no doubt, been sounded among thei on the ground that 
the provincialization of Calcutta means so much loss of influence and 
prestige, and deprives the Bengalees of opportunities of making money and 
dominating Indian politics. The general feeling, however, seems to be that 
they cannot both keep their cake and eat it. People in other parts of 
India, whose material interests are not immediately concerned in the 
establishment of the imperial Government at Delhi, are not disposed to look 
upon the transfer of the capital with disfavour. ‘They appreciate the justice 
that has at length been done to the Bengalees, and the respect that has been 
shown to publicopinion. One may sympathise with the European trading and 
commercial community in Calcutta who will no jonger be able to exert 
influence as of old on the Government of India, and whose vested interests 
will at the outset suffer some loss. Property-holders, large and petty traders, 
and aspirants aiter employment and promotion, will all be subjected to 
various degrees of inconvenience and loss, but these things are of no account 
where the interest and the good government of the whole country are likely 
to benefit.......... All this must, however, be faced, if we feel assured that 
the loss will be more than compensated by the advantages of the location 
of the Viceroy’s government at Delhi. Besides the heavy outlay of money 
which the creation,of the new capital will involve, the other serious objection 
to the scheme is the manner in which the whole business was conceived 
and matured, and no opportunity was afforded to the public to offer criticism 
and suggestions. Wein India are quite accustomed to serious measures 
being discussed in secret conclaves at Simla, and Bills of tremendous 
‘import to the people being passed there in the teeth of overwhelming popular 
opposition. Many people, however, did not expect that such an almost 
revolutionary step would be taken by Government without taking the public 
into confidence, particularly after the advent of the reformed Councils. 
Obviously Government felt that delay, publicity and discussion were dangerous 
to the success of their scheme, and were anxious to utilise the occasion of 
the Durbar to announce the changes by word of Royal mouth. Putting 
aside these objections, serious as they are, many people will pronounce in 


favour of what the Government have done. A careful perusal of the 


despatches on the administrative changes leaves little doubt: in one’s 
mind as to their urgency and reasonableness, and the general public opinion 
in the country may, on the whole, be expected to endorse the views which 
the Government of India have advanced in favour of their proposals. The 
leaders of the Opposition in Parliament acted wisely in putting a curb on 
their tongues in commenting upon the advice the Ministry has given to the 
Sovereign. Buta section of the Anglo-Indian press here has gone into 


hysterics and indulged in language which that press alone is privileged to 
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the case of an SToliaa. paper, would have 

e pena . ies of . the anti-press legislation 
@ chatged “Goverhinent with misleading His Majesty, 
‘tinrestrained terns, he'rénidval of the Viceroy to another 
ti papers which: @re usually in the: habit of. preach- 
homilies to the Indian ‘moderation and decency of criticism, and 
pare ihehivolves now more violent, ‘indiscreet and flippant than. any 
an newspaper could have been. They find themselves in the position 
in WhiCh | the exponents of public opinion in India are always placed, and 
may realize how depressing and disappointing that situation is.......... The 
Gonstitution of Delhi as the Indian capital i is a ‘settled fact’ and its violent 
eritics must reconcile themselves ‘to it.......... Looked at front the political 
point of view, the capital of the Moghuls is a place which must be 
popular with both the Hindus and the Muhammadans, as Delhi has 
peculiar imperial craig 5 ra > s from the time of the Mahabharat. The change 
of capital would thus strike the imagination of the people of India as nothing 
élse could do. The Government of India anticipated that the only serious 
Opposition to the transfer would come from the European commercial 
community of Calcutta, and the anticipations have been completely fulfilled. 
seeseeeee While the Bengalees, who have often been charged by the Anglo- 
Indian press as refractory political agitators, have displayed a sweet 
reasonableness, some of the leading Anglo- Indian papers representing the 
Kuropean commercial interests have unreasonably kicked up a row in a 
manner which is hardly creditable to them.” 


Vel 2 


13. “It is difficult for us in Bombay to discuss the question involved 
Briton (1a). 17th D in the change of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi, 
Ware eas “*- for the reason that we may be charged with bias, for 
it must be admitted that between Bombay and Calcutta great rivalry and 
some jealousy have always existed. We both claim to be the second city 
in the Empire. Calcutta has taken the shock of the change very badly as we 
expected she would do. But we were scarcely prepared for the outburst of 
hysterical frenzy and journalistic hooliganism which have been the features 
: of the leading columns of our contemporaries in the bereaved city. The 
{ Statesman, departing from its splendid traditions, led the way in this matter 
@ and was absurd enough to demand the summary dismissal of an official host 
beginning with the Marquis of Crewe and including, we may presume, even 
the unfortunate clerks who were called upon to hunt up old records 
dealing with the matter. It. is difficult to see, however, what cause for 
complaint Calcutta people really have, for quite apart from the question of 
his advisers, the Emperor has chosen ‘to exercise his prerogative. When it 
was first decided that the Indian Coronation should take place it was at once 
recognised that Dclhi is the Imperial city of India. Calcutta could make no 
claim to such distinction, and we may take it for granted that if she had been 
able to do so she would have been accorded the honour of having the 
Emperor crowned within her gates. In that case the change could not have 
been made. The Statesman speaks of the traditions of Calcutta. What are 
they may we ask? Who madethem? ‘They are not so great as those of 
Madras, nor so brilliant as those even of Patna and half-a-dozen other at 
present ‘unimportant cities we could name. Calcutta is merely a great and 
prosperous industrial and commercial city.......... We are surprised that our 
trans-Hooghly friends cannot, as sportsmen, accept this view, for after all 
Calcutta will be Calcutta still.:........ Her merchant princes—we will not 
recall the famous description applied to them by the late G. W. Steevens— 
have always professed some pity and contempt for the Government official, 
and Calcutta will at least derive this advantage from the change, namely, that 
officialdom will be a less formidable opponent in the social amenities of their 
city than hitherto. Bombay is quite satisfied with the establishment necessary 
to a provincial Government, and we charge nothing for the suggestion that 
Calcutta will soon be able to reconcile herself to this future of the changed 
conditions. She will still have her commerce, her industry, and, we dare say, 
sa will still feel entitled to make her arrogant claim to superiority over Bombay. 
me If this will serve to soothe her wounded Bignity and calm her ruffled feelings, 
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she may do so, for we have no fear that she can deprive us of what we know 
we possess. We are glad the change has been made, not because we think 
we shall gain commercially, but because when established in Delhi, the Gov- 
ernment of India will be able to keep its finger on the great throbbing pulse 
of India more completely than it has been able to do hitherto.” 3 


14, The boons granted by His Majesty at the Delhi Durbar have filled 
all hearts with joy; and if there is any one thing 
Sdnj Vartamdn (34), Which is at present the topic of general conversation 
16th Dec. it is the revocation of the Partition of Bengal. 
The public have always felt sure that if there 
was any mistake on the part of Government they would not fail, 
on respectful representation, to correct it and their belief has been justi- 
fied. This has literally fulfilled the prophecies of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as to 
the ultimate success of constitutional agitation and furnishes us a very 
important lesson. That lesson is that unconstitutional agitation is found to 
fail, while constitutiona! agitation is the only method likely to succeed. We 
trust that with the close of this year, the extremist agitation and all 
unconstitutional methods will disappear for ever. 


15. “Soon after its inception, Lord (then Mr.) Morley, in reply to 
Briton (14), 17th Dec questions in the House of Commons, and at a 
riton (1A), iith Dec., meeting of his constituents, declared that the Parti- 
tion of Bengal was a settled fact: he also admitted it was a blunder. The 
Bengalees in the six years that have elapsed since the proclamation of the 
measure have never ceased to agitate against it, and there is no doubt that 
to it must be attributed much of the unrest which has been so distressing a 
feature of the Provinces in recent years. The measure is only dimly under- 
stood on this side of India. but it is one which struck cruelly .at the 
sentiments of the Bengalee-speaking people, for it divided them physically and 
socially. Weare glad that the ‘fact’ ha3s now been unsettled and the 
blunder rectified. Although this great act of conciliation is clos:ly associated 
with the Royal Visit, there is no doubt that the credit for it is due alimost 
entirely to Lord Hardinge of Penshurst and his Council. India has been 
fortunate in her last two Viceroys. When Lord Minto was appointed, the 


then Secretary of State declared that his mission was to give. India a rest. 


That he did so will be gladly acknowledged, and Lord Hardinge, following 
on the same lines, promises to wipe out the last traces of violence. It is 
impossible to overrate the brave fearlessness of the step taken by His 
Excellency. He must have anticipated serious criticism of his policy and 
that anticipation has been realised very fully. We think, however, that the 
bitterness displayed in Calcutta towards the changes as a whole would not 
have been shown if the position of Calcutta as the capital of India had not 
been interfered with. No sane person can possibly defend the Partition policy 
and the howl with which its reversal has been received is merely the result 
of chagrin.” 


16. ‘The psychological, indeed, the crowning moment of the Durbar 
was almost at its closing when the King-Emperor in 
his loud and sonorous voice announced that ‘ we are 
pleased on the advice of our ministers to have 
decided upon the transfer of the seat of the Government of India from Calcutta 
to the ancient Capital of Delhi and simultaneously and as a consequence of that 
transfer the creation, at as early a date as possible, of a Governorship for the 
Presidency of Bengal’ etc. We must unhesitatingly confess that this Royal 
decision is the only statesmanlike solution of a bitter controversy of the last 
several years. Imperial Delhi gets back her own and Bengal ought to rest 
satisfied that her national spirit and amour propre have once again been 
restored, and yet one cannot help regretting that the accession of authority to 
Delhi wili be at the expense of Calcutta which will be grievously hurt at this 
new arrangement. And yet patriotism will suggest that the Bengalees cannot 
have everything, and that in order to conform to the new order of things a little 
sacrifice was essential. To Delhi and to Muhammadans at large throughout 
the length and breadth of the country the restoration of imperial power to 
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196 the adver appellee oe provi sritd “a::the dorétanner.‘of 
nd: pr ity in the country and the prevalence once again of that 
goo -will which has been so woefully wanting in certain parts.” 


4 2 Suet The almost dramatic suddenness of His Majesty the King- 
SAGE done - Emperor's announcement at the close of the Durbar 
Gujardt Mitra (24), on Tuesday about the reunion of, Bengal under a 

17th Dec., Eng. cols. Governor and Council and the change of the seat 1 
| of the Indian Government from Calcutta to Delhi 

has taken the whole country from end to end with unbounded surprise. More 
perhaps than the boons which Lord Hardinge announced to the country by 
the command of His Majesty would the announcement of the rehabilitation 
of Bengal send a thrill of joy to people in at least one part of India, who 
looked upon the Partition as a mistake and a source of all the trouble that 
came in its train. Few indeed were prepared for the announcement made 
by His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor, and we can well imagine 
the profound sensation it created on the people assembled in the Durbar. It 
was, in fact, a great coup d’etat, and whatever opinions may come to be 
formed about the wisdom or reasonableness of these momentous changes, the 
present feeling is one of evident comfort and joy felt by all people, irrespective 
of their personal opinions. There is large evidence that the change will be 
fraught with immense potentialities that will, in future, draw the two 

principal communities closer to Government, and His Majesty’s advent on a 

historical occasion as the present one will launch the country on a new era.” 


18. In view of the declared intentions of Conservatives to stir up 

opposition against the Coronation boons and an- 

Bombay Samdchar (68), nouncements soon after Their Majesties’ return to 

22nd Dec. Eneland and of the regrettable attacks on His Majesty 

and Lord Hardinge by several Anglo-Indian journals 

of Calcutta, it behoves the people of every part of the country to convene 

public meetings for the purpose of evincing their satisfaction and joy at the 

boons and acquainting the British public therewith. With a view to belittling 

. the boons, these oppositionists charge Government with carrying out their whims 

under the shadow of His Majesty and insoleutly insist upon the recall of Lord 

Hardinge. Before taking action, the Conservatives in England are waiting 

for agitation on the part of Anglo-Indians. This is indeed a deplorable 

situation. The Conservatives insist on keeping Indian affairs outside the 

pale of party politics so long as a retrograde policy is followed in the case of 

India, but no sooner has a bold step been taken to do justice to her people 

in the matter of their just hopes and grievances they forget their advice. How 

sorry an exhibition they make was painfully experienced at the time of the 

Ilbert Bill, the issue of the resolution about local self-government by Lord 

Ripor and the Reform Scheme. Perhaps we shall have a similar experience 

in connection withthe Coronation boons. In order, therefore, to frustrate them 

in their endeavours, public meetings throughout the country are a necessity. 

We congratulate Mr. Narotam Morarji Gokuldas, our new Sheriff, upon the 

splendid opportunity that has come to his hands. It behoves him to arrange 

without delay for the convening of a public meeting in Bombay before Their 

Imperial Majesties’ departure from India. The task before him is so popular 

aa that no great trouble will be involved in making the mecting as representative 
es as it should be. 


19. While the Anglo-Indian world has been taken by surprise by His 
Majesty the King-Emperor’s announcement regard- 

Dnydn Prakdsh (38), ing the reversal of the Partition, it has given rise 
ae 16th Dec. to grateful rejoicings all over the country for the 
= victory achieved by constitutional agitation. ‘The 
a: remarkable respect for popular opinion observable in the official correspondence 
Sie between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State shows that a new leaf has 
eo, been turned in the history of Indian administration. The annulment of the 
Be Partition has surely once more confirmed the people’s faith in British justice 
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which had apparently been rudely. shaken. jAll the other Marathi papers.of 
the week also write in a similar strain, welcoming the decision of Govern- 


ment to reverse the Bengal Partition as a right step towards the unpivoige 4 
of disturbed Bengal. ] 


20. The presence of His Majesty the Kinz-Emperor at the Coronation 
Durbar lent a special charm to it which was wanting 

D hagas hte a py in the Durbats held by the Viceroys in the past. 
stake ara (119), 12th Lhe personal inconvenience to which His Majesty 
aes submitted himself in order to give a chance to his 
Indian subjects to have a view of his august 

person gave a practical manifestation to the’ sympathy felt by the King- 
Emperor for the Indian people. The boons at the Durbar were suited 
to the occasion and the benefits of the munificent grant towards education 
will be shared alike by the rich and the poor. The memory of this gracious 
boon will be kept green by similar recurring grants every year. ‘The 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale and other well-wishers of India will be gratified 
at the favourable turn given to their propaganda for popular education by 
the Royal boon. The reconstitution of Bengal has been effected not because 
of the agitation carried on by the Bengalees but because it promotes the good 
government of the country. The chief reason that prompted Lord Hardinge 
to recommend this measure was that Benegal was very poorly represented 


in the Imperial Council and he thought it fit to remove the injustice done’ 


to the Bengalees in this respect. The Partition of Bengal will be set 
aside by joining ali the Bengalee-speaking people in one province under 
a Governor in Council. This will help to allay the disturbed feelings of the 
sensitive Bengalees. The old historic city of Delhi will be restored to its 
former position by its being made the capital of India. The transfer of the 
seat cf Government will be benaficial to all concerned and economical jn the 
long run. The story of the memorable Durbar deserves to be written in golden 
letters in the annals of India and we feel sure the Bengalees in particular will 
religiously celebrate the anniversary of 12th December. [The Prakdsh and the 
Pragats extol the benefits India derives from its having come into contact 
with England in accordance with Divine Despensation, and pray that India 
may see its regeneration effected through its sympathetic rulers ever alive to 
the needs and aspirations of their subjects. | ; 


21. The political blunder committed by the autocratic Lord Curzon 
in defiance of the wishes and warnings of the 
— iar), Sven people of Bengal has at last been rectified by our 
sracious Sovereign. ‘I'he Partition should not have 
been effected at all or should have been set aside as soon as its folly 
was brought home to our rulers. ‘They, however, stamped it as a settled 
fact. The failure of the agitation to effect the annulment of the Partition 
drove rash youths to anarchy and sedition and cast a gloom on the as- 
pirations of the people. Constitutional agitators and those who have a 
firm faith in the justice and wisdom of England allowed no stone unturned 
to convince British statesmen of the wrong done by the Partition of Bengal. 
1f did not take long for our rulers to see eye to eye with us in the matter, 
and the occasion of the Durbar was availed of to set the seal of Royal 
approval upon the rectification of the wrong done to the Bengalees. The 
revocation of the Partition teaches us to be persevering in carrying on 
legitimate political agitation and confirms our faith in the justice of our 
British rulers. 


22. ‘The indescribable joy which reigns at present in India could hardly 
have been equalled on the occasion of any other 


Hind Vyay (58), 18th Durbar. ‘The advent of their Imperial Majesties for 


Dec. ; Kathidwar and the Coronation at Delhi has sent the people mad 
Mahi Kantha phone “as 3 )» with joy and consequently it is not strange that the 
a gn ve P eer, Durbar Day will be particularly enshrined in the 
Vijay (35) Rrbriee Neste /" hearts of the Indian people. The whole nation 

hopes that His Majesty will be ever ready to carry 


out measures for the public good and to keep our 
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fajesty’s speech on the occasion of unveil- 
Delhi ow his: Atriseg Tove and affection : 


pre its spade strength and prestige may increase, and that it may add 
to its glory, secured for it- by its grand and universally beneficent acts ; 
farther that India might continue to advance in the ways of peace and 
prosperity and that achieving a place among the great nations, she may 
play in future the strongest, the best, and the most important réle in 
the British Empire.- May God grant long life to Their Majesties! [The 
Kdthidwdér and Malt Kantha Gazette writes:—The sun of India’s 
Destiny has risen with the auspicious advent of Their Imperial Majesties. 
The Arya Prakdsh writes appreciatively about His Imperial Majesty’s 
speech on the occasion of the Durbar, which, it declares, is full of 
deep love and affection for the people of India. The Saydjz Vyay also 
expresses its gratification at the sympathetic reply given by the King-Emperor 
to the address of the members of the Imperial Legislative Council and 
declares that it adds to the lustre of His Majesty’s glory and _ will be 
received with pride and gratification by the Indian people.| 


23. “ The Honours List published on Durbar day is one of the most amaz- 

ing documents of its kind ever seen in this country. 

Comments on the Delhi Woever was’ responsible for the Bombay awards 
Durbar Honours List. has perpetrated a grotesque blunder. With the 
Briton (1a), 17th Dec. baronetcy conferred on Sir Sassoon Davil we 
suppose there is not much fault to be found, ior he 

gave a statue to the city and also eight lakhs of rupees for educational pur- 
poses and may be’ said to have bought and paid for his bauble. The dis- 
tinction conferred on Sir Richard Lamb, as a member of Council, may also 
be regarded as appropriate, and the same may certainly be said of the 
knighthood given to Sir Shapurji Broacha, the retiring sheriff of the city. 
But why Sir James Begbie, whose only claim to distinction is a few years 
successful bank management? Or Sir Ebrahim Rahimtoola, a dealer in 
* -. bones and sugar, and little known outside the precincts cf the Moslem 
Gymkhana, and even less appreciated? Sir Tricumdas Mulji is another 
instance of return for value received; but it is difficult to understand why 
Mr. Justice Davar should have been selected to represent the High Court in 
the list of Royal favours. An even more absurd grant is that made to Major 
J. G. Greig, whose sole service to the State is performed in the domestic circle 
of Sir George Clarke’s household. On the other hand, there are many men 
in Bombay who have rendered great public service, who have borne the heat 
and burden of the day, whose claims have been ignored. We fear they have 
been ignored because tbey do not understand the art. of self-seeking and 


have been content to work on quietly and unostentatiously. It was so in 
India.” 


24, “The Durbar Honours List is indeed a long one, but it has created 

: many disappointments. For example, we do not find 
. Bd ~ gr (5), 16th Dec., init the name of any Native Christian, with the 
ee exception of one or two with minor honours. It 

_ cannot certainly be said that the large Native Christian Community of India 
does not possess men, eligible for some kind of honour. In our own com- 
munity. there is Dr. A. G. Viegas, who although a Goan is a British subject, 
Be. and who has doubtless) rendered some public service in this city which merits 
aon “om recognition at the hands of the Government. Moreover, he was first to draw 
Ss the attention of the authorities fo the plague cases in Bombay i in the year 
1896, and although several gentlemen, who afterwards worked in connection 
oA with ‘the prevention or spread of the plague, have been long honoured, the 
+.“ «man who discovered’ so to say the plague in India has not yet received any 
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recognition at the hands of the authorities. There are also in this city men 
like. Dr. De Monte and Mr. Baptista of the Bast Indian Community and 
Dr. C. Fernandes of the Manglorian Community. Besides these there will 
doubtless be others in the various parts of India whose claims might well 
have been considered by the Government on this great occasion.” 


25. “Generous as the Durbar Honours List seems in numerical extent, 

and wide though its geographical scope, an unsatis- 

factory feature, too prominent to be overlooked, is 
Sind Gazette (14), 15th its official narrowness—one could very nearly say 
Dec.; Pham (11), 16th exclusiveness. If, indeed, an Indian Honours Muist 
mitt he Chronicle yeflected the personal predilections of an all-just 
(©), nies and all-wise sovereign; if one could suppose that His 
Imperial Majesty, with a cyclopedic knowledge of 

every rank and region of his mighty Indian Empire, bestowed and withheld 
royal favours by his own kingly discernment, the conclusion would irresistibly 
be that, outside the governing and official classes, few Englishmen possess merit, 
and not one possesses considerable merit. Of purely Indian titles, such as 
Khan Sahib and Rai Bahadur, there has descended, it is true, an exceptionally 
heavy shower, which, also, seems liberally distributive, although one may 
notice incidentally that even in this case the great majority of the recipients are 
in Government service. But of those higher honours which, being imperial 
and not racial, are exalted above the limitations of class and creed and are 
theoretically designed to decorate distinguished service or eminent deserts 
wherever found, officialism seems to have maintained its old-time monopoly 
as rigorously as ever. So near to being ignored on this uniquely public 
occasion comes the non-official Huropean community, that the few minor 
honours which, like careless crumbs from a luxurious table, fall obscurely to 
its share, seem less a compliment than a slur. Can anyone—that is, anyone 
not suffering from bureaucratic obsessions—affect to believe that in all this 
diversified Indian continent, with its multitudes.of non-official Huropean 
residents, engaged in pursuits favourable to the general progress and intent on 
promoting the best interests of the country in which they have for life or 
death pitched their tents, some extending old industries, others starting 
new industries, some inaugurating great ventures, or discovering larger 
opportunities, or developing neglected resources, or awakening unaccustomed 
energies, most of them glowing with courage and purposeful diligence— 
can anyone, we ask, affect to believe that all this world of effort and 
enterprise counts for next to nothing beside the departmental desk- work 
of handsomely salaried and liberally conditioned Government servants ? 
But the question is not likely to end there. Does anyone think that honours 
will continue to be deemed honourable or even honorific when peuple come 
to realise, as they surely will, that honours are not a recognition given by the 
King to illustrious or distinguished subjects, but a compliment egotistically 
conferred by a close corporaticn of officials on its own well-cared for members ? 
Anyway the following figures are bound to produce, when ‘Tuesday’s 
Honours List comes under leisurely analysis, an unfavourable impression on 
the popular mind. Of the recipients of the G. ©. 8. I. the official 
Europeans number 6, the Indian Chiefs 5, and the non-official Huropeans 
mone. Of the K.C.5. 1.’s, Huropean officials number 12, Indian Chiefs 5, 
and non-official Europeans 1. Of the C. 8S. I.’s, HKuropean officials 
number 45, Indians 11, non-official Kuropeans none. Of the G. C. I. E.’s, 
official Kuropeans number 5, Indians 8 and non-official Kuropeans none. Of the 
K. C. I. E.’s, Huropean officials number 20, Indians 18, non-official Euro- 
peans mone. Of the C.J. K.’s Kuropean officials number 5d, Indians 26, non- 
official Europeans 11. It1s much the same when we pass to the Victorian 
Order. Thus: —G. C. VY. O. European officials 1, Indian Chiefs 2, non- 
official Europeans xone. K. C. V. O., official Europeans 3, Indians 2, non- 
official Kuropeans none. C. V. O., official Europeans 10, Indians 2, non- 
official Europeans mone. M. V. O., official Huropeans 22, Indians 8, 
non-official European 1. Only when we get outside the pale of Gay : 
Orders do we find one baronetcy and three knighthoods g SNe to the di 
favoured class. In ancient Persia the king would ask we -™ tate 
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née fo the men whom the kin ‘delighteth to echoes at In modern - 
arently it is the M slates who ‘propounds the question, in. inverted 

0 the. ec ing; an ad the Mordecais have no chance against the Hamans.” 

ussing. he ‘Durbar Honours List from the point of view of Sind, ‘the 

 Pheenia ren -: — ‘Alvopether, except in the first two cases mentioned above, 

His High C88 the Mir of Khairpur and Mr. Mules, the list is not as full as either 

the nature of the historic occasion demanded, or as suited the liberal spirit in 

which honours have been distributed elsewhere.” The Kardchi Chronicle, on 

ice © the other hand, remarks that the Durbar Honours List for Sind wea been quite 

0 26. “The Coronation Gazette is a lengthy and a lavish one and though 

ley Janieheit (27) there are names that ought to have been in former 

: 1th Dec,, Eng. cols. * lists there are others whose absence is both sad and 

| - inexplicable........... The Parsis have every reason 

to be proud and satisfied that out of their small community three persons have 

been found worthy of the high distinction of British Knighthood. Itis to be 

noted with’ great satisfaction that none of the three Knights was born with 

the proverbial silver spoon in his mouth. The Honourable Justice Sir D. D. 

Davar, Sir Shapurji B. Broacha and Sir Bejonji Dadabhoy Mehta have all 

been born of poor parents and were virtually the carvers and makers of their 

own fortune, ‘lo speak of Sir D. D. Daver at this juncture is quite useless. 

His gradual, slow but sure rise as a lawyer and his appointment as a Judge 

of the High Court are all events too well known.to the citizens of Bombay 

to need any recapitulation here.......... The life of Sir Shapurji Broacha would 

fittingly supply an appropriate text to the late Dr. Smiles for his well-known 

~ pook on ‘Self-Help.’ Sir B. D. Mehta is perhaps the least known amongst 

‘the Parsis on this side of India, but for all that he is a man of commanding 

ability and a ‘performer of miracles.’ Amongst mill-owners and industrial 

circles he is deservedly held in high honour and the distinction conferred 

upon him will be considered a fitting and just reward for doing not an in- 

considerable service to the textile industry of this Presidency. To all these 

worthy Knights on behalf of the community we offer our best congratulations.” 


*2/. ‘Whatever else may be said about the Durbar Honours List, 
there is no doubt that Bombay has been adequately 
Kaiser-i-Hind (28), recognized. The Parsi community has _ been 
. 24th Dec., Eng. cols. honoured in the persons of Sir Shapurji Broacha 
. | and Sir Dinshaw Davar, both prominent citizens, and 
- the latter, in addition, a distinguished Judge of the High Court. Sir 
: Shapurji has worked hard in the cause of Bombay, and his charities, while 
extensive, have been exercised in the spirit which does not permit the left 
hand. to know what the right doeth. His year as Sheriff has been an 
important one in the life of the city, and no greater or more appropriate 
compliment cculd have been paid to the first city of the Indian Empire. 
Sir James Begbie has filled a great part in our commercial and financial life, 
while Sir Vasanji Mulji is another public-spirited citizen who has regarded 
his wealth as a trust and not entirely his own. Sir Sassoon David, Bart., 
like Sir Vasanji, has placed the city under a deep debt of gratitude, and has 
given with free hand and glad heart to public objects. Sir Ebrahim 
Rahimtoola represents the Moslems in the list, while Sir Richard Lamb, 
most courteous of officials, has won recognition after a strenuous career spent 
in the service of the State.” 


ae - 28. “In a brief review we took of the honours and titles conferred on 
ee the great occasion of the Imperial Durbar at Delhi 
we remarked that the list had most patent signs of 
official bureaucratic cooking, and that whilst it was 
long it committed. some very sad signs of omission. 
Amongst these we may. note as particularly striking 
+he omission of the name of. the first Indian member of the Viceregal Execu- 
tive Council, Mr. Sinha, who made so great»personal sacrifices to respond to 
, Lords Morley and Minto’s call to take up that office. Government .wanted a 
man against whom no one in’ the world could perry saat the — of 


a 


Indu Prakdsh (40), 2ist 
Dec., Eng. cols. 
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scorh—one about whose talents. and abilities there could not. be the least doubt. 


The duties were not quite congenial and Mr. Sinha had to suffer great pecuniary 
loss. Yet he made the sacrifice and discharged the duties in such a manner 

as to emphatically proclaim the success of the new experiment. His services 
to Government in regard to the Press Act were from their point of view 

unrivalled. And yet, on so unique an occasion as the conferring of Honours 

on account of the Delhi Durbar, he is forgotten! The omission is most strik- 

ing, when we remember that not only do three out of the four Indians who are 

now members of one or another of our Executive Councils get each a C. S. L., 

some even with a shorter record of service than Mr. Sinha, but the Maharaja 

of Bobili who did exactly what Mr. Sinha did—namely resigned after serving 

for a time—gets a G.C. I. E. Why was Mr. Sinha omitted ? It is impossible 

to believe they did not remember him. Was he omitted because, with Lord: 

Minto gone away, he had none amongst the bureaucrats who could rise high 

enough to appreciate his independence in office ? ” 


*29. “The Coronation honours announced on the Durbar day make a 
enn pretty long list and seem to have been conferred 
Pingoct ot (28), 24th Dec, Sith a lavish hand.......... A large crop was natu- 

oun rally expected on this memorable occasion of the 
Durbar, and though we see in the long list, names which a reasonable forecast 
might have suggested, several aspirants must have been disappointed at 
finding themselves excluded. We miss therein the names of many leading 
Indians whose services to the public cause surely deserved recognition. That 
the Honourable Sir Sassoon Jacob David amply merited the Baronetcy confer- 
red upon him goes without saying. His munificence has been so profuse 
and well directed........... We congratulate the above and other numerous 
recipients of honour, some because they well deserved the distinctions 
bestowed upon them, and others because they are the special favourites 
of good luck. Princes and Chiefs and Government officials seem to have 
been specially favoured on this occasion for the more coveted high honours 
which have been doled out with rather a sparing hand among Indian leaders. 
It would not be difficult to point out names of unofficial Indians who have 
been left out and whose claims deserved consideration, when the honours have 
been lavished on such a liberal scale. Many of them would not, of course, 
be keen on the point, but their public services, at any rate, merited distinction 


on the occasion.........- the Honours list is on the face of it a creation of ~ 


the bureaucracy which sees little merit outside its sacred circle. So far as 
officials are concerned, it seems very much like a family arrangement. The 
officials have made the best of the golden opportunity that they had for 
showing that their services to the Empire were more valuable and worthy of 
royal recognition than the unpaid services of distinguished non-officials who 
have laboured for the highest interests of the country through good and evil 
report. His Excelleney Sir George Clarke has established iriendly relations 
with millionaires and succeeded in tapping their superfluous wealth for 
philanthropic purposes. That some of these sons of smiling fortune were 
singled out for distinction in the past and on this occasion was but natural 
and just. But latterly His Hxcellency’s relations with the representatives of 
the educated classes have not been altogether as cordial as they were at an 
earlier stage of his career. It is being freely said that this circumstance 
explains the omission of names that were expected to find a place in the 
Honours list. In our judgment this is not a complete explanation, because 
distinguished non-officials have, on the whole, been ignored throughout the 
whole country. The principle of exclusion has been consistently applied to 
all the provinces.......... The Honours’ Gazette is, on the whole, a down- 
right disappointment from the Indian and non- official stand- point.” 


30. ‘“ Like father like son has been a familiar maxim, and its truth is 

| often realized in life. Nct rarely, however, we find 
Comments. on Her striking occasions to exclaim ‘ Like husband like 
Majesty the  Queen- wife,’ So itis, we are proud to note, in regard to 
Empress’ reply to the one pre-eminent characteristic of our King-Emperor 


Majeory jusrantel to et and Queen-Empress. His Imperial. Majesty is 


at Heli known to have an inimitable knack of making most 
lade Prakdsh (40), happy speeches and putting in each speech something 
16th Lee., Pe cols, . specially striking and touching. It is gratifying 


to find that the Queen-Empress too is equally nanpt at 
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a) ‘e a“ “The ‘speech ‘deliverea by. Har: Majesty the Giueen- Empress at 
Delhi in reply to the address presented to her by 
: > Bandhu (32), Indian ladies is a remarkable pronouncement well 
rth Dee, Eng. cols. worthy of the occasion. Like the speeches delivered 
: by His Majesty the King-Emperor the keynote of 
Her Majesty’ S speech under notice is genuine sympathy with the interest and 
welfare of the women of India. That Her Majesty has been able to form 
a true conception of Indian womanhood clearly appears from the following 
remark in the speech: ‘ The pages of history have set forth what splendid 
influences for good can be brought to bear in their homes by the women of 
India, and the annals of its noble races are coloured by acts of devoted 
fealty and magnificent service as fruits of the lessons instilled by the mothers 
in the hearts and minds of their children’. In the course of the speech Her 
Majesty took the opportunity of assuring the ladies present, and through them 
the much larger number outside, that she set a very high value upon the gift 
given to her by the Indian ladies. Her Majesty was pleased to declare that 
the jewel presented to her by the Indian ladies shall pass to future generations 
‘as an Imperial heirloom,’ and not only that, but it will always stand as ‘a 
token of the first meeting of an English Queen with the ladies of India’. 
These are, indeed, noble words clothing touching sentiments, which we are 
sure cannot but be highly gratifying to the Indian womanhood. The present 
visit of His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor and Her Imperial Majesty the 
Queen-Empress to this country has already had excellent results, and has 
certainly produced an ever-lasting effect on the minds of the people of India, 
Not only that but it is further bound to have far reaching results in the future 
after our Royal Visitors*leave India and return to their sea-girt island home.” 


82. ‘ Considerable sympathy will be expressed with His Highness the 
Gaekwar of Baroda who daring the past week has 


Alleged hiecaiieus been the victim of two unfortunate misundestandings. 


shown by the Géekwar of Of the first we cannot speak for it has passed to a ‘ 
' Baroda in doing homage higher tribunal than a newspaper can even claim to | 
at the Delhi Durbar. be. The second, however, has occurred nearer at 
Briton (14), 17th Dec. hand and seems to have involved His Highness in a 


suggestion of discourtesy towards the Royal presence 
during the paying of homage at Delhi on Tuesday last. We have received a 
copy of a communique which has been published with a view to removing 
this impression and we are glad to give publicity to the Gaekwav’s disclaimer 
_ that he intended ‘to displease His Majesty, or leave him or anyone else to 
f doubt the reality of my loyalty and allegiance to His Throne and person.’ 
G The Gaekwar admits that his State owes everything to the Government, 
and we think his declaration may be accepted as having been made in all 

: good faith and sincerity.” 


33. Nothing should be done that might have the effect of damping 

the present rejoicings, and if there is any mistake 
tits-¢-Janshed. (27). negligence in any quarter it should be passed over 
20th Dec.; Sdnj. Vartamdn. lightly. It was reported that His Highness the 
(34), 18th and 20th Dec. Gaekwar of Baroda failed in the etiquette that 
ought to be observed at the time of doing homage 
to His Majesty the King- Kmperor at the Durbar; and with a view to remove 
this unfortunate impression, His Highness has addressed a letter to 
Lord Hardinge expressing his regret for the same. In our opinion it would 
be good and sensible to drop the curtain of oblivion on this episode. It is 
impossible to believe that His Highness the Gaekwar intentionally acted 
in violation of the correct etiquette, although one cannot defend him if his 
WN mistake is repeated often. In our opinion, the London Times goes too far in 
a His’ Highness’ conduct and in giving this matter a needless 
‘by mixing up other irrelevant matters with it. [The Sdnj Varta- 
a ‘mén writes :—It is impossible that His Highness could have committed such a 
Boe _padalon ‘It would not have been surprising if it had occurred at the hands 


= 


His Majesty for the first time, it is impossible. that- he should. hava, been: un-. 


acquainted with the etiquette proper to the occasion. At: the time, of; Lord. 


-Curzon’s Durbar, too, some insinuations had been made against’ His Highness,. 
We congratulate him on the fact of his seeing his mistake on the firgt oppor- 


tunity and writing a letter to express his regret. We trust it will be. 


accepted as an adequate apology, and that His Highness. too will 
take some tangible step to show his loyalty. In another issue, the -same 


paper writes :—We consider it our duty to show the falsity of the charges. 


laid by the Z7mes against His Highness the Gaekwar in its attack on him. 
His Highness has always looked favourably on movements tending to the 
up-lifting of the Indian nation and has lent them his support. He.not only 


is a man of very liberal ideas but has the courage to express them in public.. 
Such behaviour is not to the taste of the Anglo-Indian Press, which takes — 


hold of every little matter to attack him. The Times’ allegation about the 
Gaekwar’s meeting with Shyamji Krishna Varma in 1910 is altogether false. 
It is true that. a rumour to that effect was circulated at the time “by some of 
his enemies, but His Highness had at that very time convinced the Secretary 
of State of its falsity. The Zzmes has now revived this old rumour 
with a view to lower His Highness in the eyes of the British Government, 
but those who know His Highness know full well the extent of his loyalty to 
the British Government. Another allegation made by the Zvmes is that 
seditious literature was traced to his subjects. This no doubt-refers to the 
recent trial of the proprietor of the ‘‘ Shikshak” press at Mehsaua, but it 
must be remembered that the State Dewan, Mr. Seddon, gave every facility 
to the British Police for carrying on their searches and that the trial, after 
‘a careful inquiry before an able Magistrate of the State, ended in the 
acquittal of the'accused. ‘Thus this allegation of the Zmes is also unfounded. 
It is also untrue that His Highness has harboured seditionists in his service. 
The campaign which the Anglo- Indian papers are carrying on, against the 


Gaekwar on the strength of such unfounded reports is not at all commend- 
able. | : 
34, “Any studied or negiectful defection from the due and proper forms 
of loyal homage and submission to the King-Emperor 
Indu Prakash (40), 21st and Queen-Kmpress has of course to be resented, 
Dec., Eng. cols.; Indian ond it must be a matter for deep regret that room 
mpectaly (0); FORO 278. >. tos adverse criticism should have presented itself i 
Akhbar-e-Soudagar (17), y BGG tU8O1r 1D 
Boat Pic the bearing of so wise and enlightened and deservedly 
esteemed a Prince as His Highness the Gdaekwar. 
But if His Highness erred (and men of strong individuality are so liable to 
err), he made by his frank and plain letter to the Viceroy ample amends, and 
there the incident should have closed for the sake of gentlemanly forbearance 
and good manners. That is how the bulk of tne Indian Press has treated the 
event, though amongst the exceptions, we are sorry to note an Anvlo-Indian 
evening contemporary that twice chose editorially to deepen the shady lines. 


The press in England, however, is reported to be pursuing the subject with 


all the zest of sensational journalism and the Times has formulated a regular 
indictment. For the first time, we see too much is made of His Highness 
the Gaekwar’s behaviour at Westminster at the time of the King’s Coronation 


and other links artfully joined to indicate pre-meditation. If much was. 
thought of what happened at Westminster, we wonder why specific instructions” 
were not given, so that a repetition in kind: at Delhi could be guaranteed | 
against. Hxtremists are said to have found employment in Baroda, even in. 
the Royal household. The only extremist of note that came from Baroda was 
known to be quivtand silent whilst there, and the very fact that he left Baroda. 
for Calcutta months before publicly coming forth as a priest of neo-nationalism, . 
shows that.he did not think Baroda a congenial place for his new .line. of life... 
It. is absurd to say any known extremist individual or press. found. any-: 
shelter at Baroda, though some might have been-there secretly. But. there,. 
have been several such in British. ‘territory. and” service .. itself. And; when: 


tons of seditious literature have. been found. all: ‘Over. Tndia,:40. make capital Qk :- 
won 1959—8 


some other Prince, who was uneducated or given to intoxieation, ~But in. the, 
case, of the Gaekwar, who, it may. be. noted, was ‘not paying: homage to- 


Peay fi sens nae et aa sep i "Thee the Giickwir'uns "been any speoia it tha’ 
S 4 oe ver mes ee ere, yan ‘deny absolutely. ‘Their praises of him have ‘been far 
of ‘the ‘Moa. an Press and we remember that he was 
udged to ‘be-seditious. “On the other hand, 
noe known ‘a patron of several Moderate organs, aye of 
ndia organ ‘So ‘also His Highness has so often had 
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v ving g an F oaaar or reapect for dreamy politicians would be an insult to 
‘veader’s intélligence. Why then all this storm? We are afraid that 
thé‘<Gdekwar: has been too straightforwardly erect, too constitutionally fair 
to-escape from that common punishment for this, we mean behind-the- - 
back reports. which so often are full of fictions.” [The Indian Spectator 
writes :—‘‘ The'poor Gaekwar is having a run of ill-luck apparently. He has 
become moré restless and nervous: his trips to Europe and_ elsewhere 
seem to have done him little good. ‘The explanation which he so promptly 
tendered last: week of his mistake at the most important function of the 
Durbar must be no less true than it is humiliating to the Indians. And yet, 
sympathising with him as much as one can, one is unable to tlame 
‘Englishmen for any possible misunderstanding in the matter. We hope the 
. | incident is closed, and that the Gaekwar will take greater care of his health.” 
i The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :— Looking from all points of view and con- 
sidering His Highness the Gaekwar’s explanation as true and honest, it seems 
it was an unfortunate mistake that was committed in doing homage to Their 
Imperial Majesties. It is, however, a matter for satisfaction that His 
Highness has been able to see his own mistake immediately and corrected it 
without loss of time. We wish that the honest-minded expression of regret 
will be accepted by His Imperial Majesty and his Government with a spirit 
of mercy and noble- mindedness, and that the incident will be forgotten as 
@ if nothing had happened. | 


*835. “We feel thére has been some mistake in gauging the attitude of 

a ae His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda towards the 

24th Dec, Eng. cos, 25), British Ruling House, and its present Representative, 

een His Imperial Majesty, King George V. We need 

not enter upon any category of all the splendid work this enlightened Chief 

. has accomplished in his State, the great free institutions he has built up, and 

| : his noted utilization of Western methods. All this is too well known; but it 

may surely be regarded as evidence of his entire sympathy with the West, 

and of the extreme improbability of his attempting to belittie the greatness of 

the Sovereign of the Empire. It is quite possible as His Highness has said 

since the suggestions were made, that if he sinned it was through flurry and 

nervousness, and as he has gone to the length of placing on record, as 

fi definitely aaa clearly as words can express, his loyalty to the Crown ain to 

British rule we think it should have been accepted in the spirit In which it 

was written. Much capital has been made—unnecessarily in our view—of 

the mistakes made at Delhi on December 12th, but in all the circumstances 

we consider the Gdekwar has vindicated his loyalty, w which is the most 
important consideration after all.”’ 


*86 “An unfortunate incident in connection with Delbi Durbar in 
which His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda has 
Rast Goftar. (38), 24th 
Dec., Eng. cols. been involved has called forth immense sensation 


- and criticism........... The appearance of a letter of 
apology from the Gaekwar to His Excellency the Viceroy purporting to be 
an explanation of the sad incident served to allay whatever uneasiness its 
knowledge had caused in the publi¢ mind. His Highness made ample 
amends honorable for his departure from the recognized rules of etiquette, 
attributing it to momentary confusion in the presence of His Majesty and a 
lack of knowledge as to the precise form and style which the obeisance was 
intended to take. In this letter there was also a reference to some other. 
communication to the Government, of which:the contents are not known to 
AN the ‘public and which ‘His Highness: ‘has-withdrawn unconditionally with an 
assurance that the's wions therein embodied:were drafted in a. spirit of. 


— Pood to aif to tlie pope) arity of the King. Affer this 

: — mired in ‘a very supplic tone, the event may 
int te comstoned to the limbo of clighbas as it would both be wanting 1 in 
grace 0: résumne @ &seuasion upon the incident as also ‘after an apology BO 


thoroughly ‘worded any uncharitable comments that may be passed upon it 


would be unfair to the subject of such further Criticisms. Feudatory princes 
and chiefs in India are every inch indebted for the measure of independence 
that is allotted to them within their own. territories by the suzerain power 
which rules supreme over them; and nobody recognizes it and should realize 
if better than the princes themselves: Fortunately no occasion has arisen 
to remind them of their position and we hope it might never arise.” 


37. “Certain critics seem inclined to blame the Mahardna of Udaipur 


for having broken through the proudest of Sisodia 


\. Comments on the pre- traditions by going to Delhi to render homage to his 
sence of the Rana of Sovereign Lord. We venture to assure Maharana 
oe a at the Delhi Fateh Singh that he has sustained no loss of dignity 
Indian Spectator (6), °% prestige. The case with the Moghuls was quite 
93rd Dec. ditferent. Here the Maharana met a friend and 
benefactor, the head of a world-wide dominion, who 

exacts nothing that the haughtiest Rajput or Moslem should be unwilling to 
offer. There is no humiliating demand made that is likely to offend the 
social or religious sensibilities of the most scrupulous upholder of the old 
order; no personal interference attempted with the Chief or in the internal 
affairs of his State. Udaipur, like others, enjoys, and will continue to enjoy, 
complete liberty of conscience and security of person and property. ‘The 
venerable Rajput, whose life has been of pathetic interest to those who have 
known it, no doubt realizes the distinction between the Moghul and the 


British, and that certain political obligations have to ba met on such an 


unprecedented occasion as the visit of ‘Their Britannic Majesties.” 


38. ‘Amidst a round of gaieties perhaps one of the most interesting of 


functions at which His Imperial Majesty the King- . 


-Unveiling by His Emperor was graciously invited to help ai Delhi was 
Majesty of the All-India the unveiling of the All-India Memorial Tablet to his 
Edward Memorial Tablet august father, the late King Edward VII. His Ex- 
a Dent | cellency Lord Hardinge i “a brief add 2sented 

Gujarat Mitra (24), y ofa arainge 1n co) rie adadaress presente 
lith Dec., Eng. cols. to His Majesty on the occasion justly spoke of the 
great Memorial as a nonument raised to the memory 
of the great and illustrious Sovereign by thousands and thousands of His 
Majesty’s loyal and devoted subjects in India..... There could not perhaps 
have been chosen a better site to locate a Memorial of perhaps the greatest 

Monarch of our times that had ever lived amidst surroundings thaé still remain 
toremind us of the splendour and magnificence of the Moghul Emperors of India 
and the proud heritage of their handiwork that is left behind them. The 
confluence of the first historic Memorial of an E aglish Sovereign on the plaizs 
of the cld Capital of the Moghuls, where stands the ever beautiful Jumma 
Musjid, cannot fail to strike the imagination of generations still unborn. His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s noble utterances on the occasion strike a chord in 
every heart.......... His Majesty made a most touching reply to the Viceroy’s 
address. ‘Lhere is an unmistakable ring of genuine and unaffected love and 
affection towards his Indian subjects about His Majesty’s utterances which will, 
and must, go deep to their hearts and draw closer the bonds between them and 
the Sovereign........... There is no doubt that the unveiling of a loyal and 
loving Monument to the memory of the great dead Sovereign King Edward 
Vil by his son and successor on the historic and ancient site, which by 
command of His Imperial Majesty will henceforth be the Capital of the 
great Indian Empire once more after the vicissitudes of more than a century of 
British rule.will stand out as an event by itself of the very greatest un port- 
.ance and significance: in the annal3 of-this country.” 
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ie _aleomtos,. aks among coe prisoners salbaaedi in co ee | 

-memoration of the Coronation Durbar Mr. Tilak also 
has been liberated at Mandalay. Just as His Imperial 
frp teghg os Pe ae Majesty ~ won her al of the Bengalees, so, by the 
Pers. a release of Mr. Tilak, the devotion and loyalty of the 
a tt and aot = a - whole of Maharashtra will be assured to him. [In 
as the next issue the paper, writes:—When with the 
taodification of the Partition of Bengal, political agitation in its worst form, 
viz., extremism, has received its quietus, if is but natural for the people to 
hope that Government’s mercy will descend upon” political prisoners. The 
rumour of Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s release has been published, and every 
one desirous of seeing the continuance of a peaceful and happy rule in the 
country would wish that it may turn out to be true. ‘This is one way of pacify- 
ing a certain section of the people of Bombay, and if His Imperial Majesty has 
been merciful enough to ordain the release of Mr. Tilak, there is no likelihood 
of any evil consequences following from the act in the long run. Such an 
act will produce a good impression not only upon a certain portion of the 
Presidency but upon the Mr. Tilak himself as well. With the passing away 
of the era of political agitaticn, Mr. Tilak will lead his followers and 
sympathisers along a path more conducive to peace and contentment. If the 
report turns out true, there is every reason to believe that Mr. Tilak’s 
attitude towards the Government and His Imperial Majesty who have twice 
pardoned him will be quite changed, and filled with the stimulus of loyal 
devotion, he will do real service to Government.| 


*40. ‘As one of the guests of the Government at the Delhi Durbar, we 
ea are echoing the views—to which we are sure there can 
Appreciation of the he no dissent—of the Press representatives who had 


arrangements at the apa | ; 
Talien Prees Camp at had the honour of being invited, that the arrange 


Delhi ments made for their conveaience and delectation 
Rdst Goftdr (33), 24th left nothing to be desired. iverything which organi- 
Dec., Eng. cols. zation and forethought could meet was employed to 


make their stay as comfortable as possible and to 
* place them in ready possession of every importa''t detail of news associated 
with the great event......... Mr. A. Latiff, [.C.5., spared no pains to do the 
agreeable to the guests under his charge. ‘The guests, one and all, carried, on 
their departure, happy recollections of the magnificent hospitality of the 
Government and of the courtesy and kind care of the officials whom they deputed 
to be in charge of the Camp, to which as one of the guests, we take this 
opportunity to pay our humble tribute of acknowledgment.” 


41. We are sure that some of the grievances of the public against the 
Alleged high-handed- Police during the period of Their Majesties’ stay in 
ness of the Bombay Police Bombay must have already reached the ears of the 
during the Royal Visit Police Commissioner. Of course, so far as the Police 
: | to the city. Commissioner himself and the higher officials under 
e Jdm-e-Jamshed (27), him are concerned, there is nothing to complain of, 
ie _ 20th Dec. but against the rank and file of the force the public 
& have some grounds of complaint. When these people, without any authority 
. or orders from their superiors, close important roads, far removed from the 
Royal route, to public traffic hours before the time of the procession, and in some 
cases go to the length of assaulting the people, it is time for that true well-wisher 
of the public, Mr. Edwardes, to open his eyes. What was necessary to prevent 
this was tohave given them strict injunctions, in view of the unique character 
of the occasion and the extraordinarily Jarge numbers that had come down to 
Bombay, to behave with all possible courtesy, patience and restraint, We 
have received many letters as well as oral complaints to say that in some cases 
K: the. Police.subordinates overstepped the limits of their authority by stopping 
zee unlawfully from passing by..certain streets, assaulting those who 

e 
‘ 
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questioned them as to the validity of their right to obstruct them, and 
dragging themtinto the Police Courts on a charge of interfering with ‘the Police 
In the discharge of their duties. These facts ought to be brought to the 
notice of the Police Commissioner. Soe eae 


42. <A correspondent writes to the Kesari:—‘ The King-Emperor has 
Ae aga seen only the bright side of the picture. His stay is 
His Majesty the King- short and his programme fixed. On a second 
Emperor should listen to visit to India (will it be undertaken ?), it is hoped 
the grievances of the that he will stay-for a longer period and listen to the 
Indians when he visits 
India again. grievances of the people. Out of thirty nearly 
Kesari (108), 19th Dec. twenty crcres live on agriculture. They are terribly 
poor and lead a very hard life. They are unedu- 
cated and they cannot understand even the significance of the Coronation 
festivities. Estates are divided and sub-divided and ultimately they dis- 
appear altogether. The state of India can be improved only by education. 
The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Bill is a small measure and though it will not 
by itself be of much use, it will have some good effects. It is doubtful 
whether agriculturists will gain or lose by free and compulsory education. 
Higher education should be cheapened and Government should spend more 
on it. Before steps are taken to spread education, teachers must be trained. 
Properly equipped teachers will improve the condition of the country in no 
time. May the King realize the real state of the people and may he improve 
it! May he live long!’ 


43. There is a strong rumour in Bombay that Their Imperial Majesties 

will move once again in State procession on the 

Rumoured intention of 11th January at the time of their return to Bombay. 
Their Majesties to pass We cannot say how far this rumour is well-founded, 
Sate state through but we must say this that the Royal Procession on 
Sdnj Vartamdn (34), the 2nd instant moved at such a rapid pace, that the 
990) Tina people were not able to have a good view of Their 
Majesties and were highly disapnointed. Ii, there- 

fore, His Excellency Sir George Clarke lays before Their Majesties the desire 
of the Bombay public to see them moving in procession once more in the 


native quarters of the T'own, he will thereby confer a great boon oz them. - 


In case the proposal is approved, the Princess Street and the Girgaum Koad 
should be included in the route. 


44, “The Portuguese Government have thought fit to reduce the value 
_ of the rupee from 400 reas to 350, anu the public 
Comments on certain gmployés will from the 1st January next be paid at 
acta jun tsi of the Republic- that rate receiving nearly two annas per rupee more 
an Government in Goa. thin th f igi ate ite will i ' 
O Goano (45), 8th Dec., aD Cir usual sa aries. 1S Wi no aou 20 tO 
Eng. cols. exhaust the otherwise impoverished Treasury of 
Goa. The effect of this measure does not stop here; 
but we are told the land taxes, etc., will also have to be paid at that enhanced 
rate. It goes without saying that this will tell heavily on the pockets of the 
rate-payers of our mother country, whose income is growing scantier day by 
day. When the Republican regime was first established, great hopes of good 
and equitable government were held out to the people, but if one is 
to judge by the decrees which are now and then being passed by the 
Republic since its advent, those hopes are far from being realised. The 
name of God has been banished from public documents, divorces and civil 
marriages have been encouraged, the teaching. of the catechism in public 
schools has been forbidden, the laws of civil registration and separation of 
Church and State have been promulgated in Portugal and will probably be 
soon introduced in India. All this has naturally tended to frighten our 
people, and to add to their difficulties and fears now comes this reduced value 
of the rupee.. Under these circumstances, we cannot but heartily join our 
brethren of the Bombay and Goa Press in humbly but vehemently protesting 
against the said measure and respectfully and earnestly requesting His 
Excellency the Governor-General of Portuguese India to use his powerful 
influence in securing the cancellation of this regulation. Before concluding, 
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Meader and Munici) + eather foots Dharwar writes to 
“ie ‘the Toda Prakash : —‘‘ While looking over our local 
,| Cvronation Durbar arrangements, I learpt with 
are _ Surprise that the Government resolutions do mot: 
gsigned any place assign to the District Pleaders and also to the 
in the ieedcvan’ of prece- Municipal and Local Board members any place in 
dencg for ceremonial the warrant of precedence and thit they are ranked 
occasions. along with ordinary gentry. I for one cannot see 
; Page rakdsh (40), 21st any gorncah why such a respectable class as the 
ie A Ried District Pleaders' and why such honorary public 
workers as the Municipal and Local Board members should have been omitted 
from the list whereas even Police Sub-Inspectors and village conciliators have 
been included. I should presume that the Government have omitted them 
from the list by an unfortunate oversight. I hope and trust that Government 
would be graciously pleased enough to amend the warrant of precedence as 
early as possible so as to include in the list the District Pleaders and also the 
Municipal and Local Board members and thus help them to maintain their 
dignity.” 


45. The democratic awakening which was heralded in Europe by the 
French Revolution and which cast to the winds the 

The defenders of divine right of Kings and madé the ruler a servant of 
orthodoxy are the princi- hig subjects with heavy responsibilities to attend to, 
pal enemies of the spread has manifested itself in this country too with the 


of democratic tit sae 
‘in this cans eaHons advent of the British rule and can be seen in the 


Din Bandhu 100), gradually growing consciousness of the Indians res- 
16th Dec. pecting their natural rights. Hlective Municipalities 
and Legislative Councils are the external expressions 
of that awakening. But democratic institutions like the above have not yet 
begun to properly thrive under the conditions at present obtaining in the 
country, as has become abundantly clear from recent exposure of the doings 
of the Erandol Municipality. The cause of this is to be found in the manners 
and customs of the Hindu masses who form the main bulk of the Indian popula- 
tion. They are all.inextricably bound up with a crude and rotten religious 
system ; and the selfish custodians of that system are ever ready to thwart all 
if attempts for its reform. There can be no hope of the achievement of self- 
Bi Government on colonial lines at the hands of those who are not prepared to 
: | | face the tactics of these opponents of reform. 


*47,. “The Coronation Durbar of Delhi has overshadowed all other events 

of local and genera] interest. That was natural. 

pesiskel EA Ibs Lamieg The announcement of two momentous changes has 

National Congress. struck deep into the imagination of the whole country 

ae Gujardti (23), 24th 0d become the topic of general conversation and 

* Dec., Eng., cols. discussion to the exclusion of all other subjects. 
But now that the feeling of surprise is slowly passing 

away and the events of the last week are being understood in their true perspec- 

Pore tive, if is time to remind ourselves of the forthcoming session of the Indian 
a National Congress. The twenty-sixth session of the Congress meets at Calcutta 

ce. Tuesday next. It will recall tc the memory of many Indians the stormy 

session that was held at Calcutta six years ago, and of the ill-conceived and ill- 
drafted resolutions which, after weary and angry discussion, were somehow 
accepted a8 & Compromise and subsequently became the subject of angry contro- 
-yersies before and after the Congress met at Surat. The forthcoming session 
Bich U; vps g has not hitherto evoked unusual enthusiasm owing to the prevalent 
 bemper. of our: countrymen in Bengal. Its success was regarded with feelings 
 \s @idoubt and distrust, and the discordant, note struck in connection with the 
» pelection soak be President of the Cc mogrene shnouineted that jecling, But. with 
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a sneles of it's pen the responsible advisers of His Majesty have altered the 


whole situation.in India -in ey and in Bengal in. particular: Irritation, 


resentment, sullenness,and violence have given place to a sense of deep thank«: 


fulness, satisfaction, peace and contentment. The success of the Congress is, 


therefore, no longer a matter of doubt and uncertainty. The President-elect: 
has now a golden opportunity to give an authoritative and eloquent expression 


to the joyous feelings of his countrymen on this historic o¢casion—an oppor- . 


tunity which none of his predecessors ever had, ~It is, indeed, a unique session 
of the Congress and a unique occasion........... The task before the Congress 
President would have been full of difficulties, the more so after the Delhi 
Durbar minus the epoch-making announcement that has been made. But 
now his labours and the anxieties inseparable from them have been consider- 
ably lightened. ‘The country has already spoken out its mind through 
its organs of opinion, and it remains for the chosen mouthpiece of 
Congressmen to rise to the height of the occasion and give expression 
to the joyous and grateful feelings which the removal of a political sore has 
universally called forth. It has been said that with the expansion of the 
Legislative Councils there is no longer any room for the continuance of the 
Congress. We have no doubt that the hollowness of this interested counsel 
will be proved by the proceedings of the Calcutta Congress, where representa- 
tive Indians as a body will now have an opportunity to make known to His 
Majesty and the authorities in [udia as well as England the feelings of the 
country as a whole with such promptitude, freshness and warmth of sentiment 
and spontaneity of conviction as would otherwise have been impossible. ....... 

The resolution of the last year’s Congress on the Partition of Bengal which 
appealed to the Government ‘ to take the earliest opportunity to so modify 
the Partition as to keep the entire Bengalee-speaking community under one 
and the same administration,’ has already been piven effect to. That isa 
source of great encouragement in persisting in our agitation for the redress of 
the other Indian erievances. ” 


*48. “Canada, the most imperial of the Colonies, has set a good example 
to the others in ordering that the wives of four 
Comments on the per- thousand Sikh settlers shall be allowed to join their 
mission granted by the husbands and settle permanently on Canadian soil. 
Canadian Government to |... It is quite possible that the Sikhs settled there 
Sikh immigrants to bring _..,,. 
Pee ae will in the course of a few generations amalgamate 
Parsi (51), 24th Dec. With the general population. At any rate their pre- 
Eng. cols, sence will never create those racial difficulties which 
make some of the United States such unpleasant places. 
The time will probably come at no distant date when the Colonies will be glad 
to have a certain leavening of the sturdier of the Indian races from which to 
recruit a defensive militia. The large Colonies are setting their defe:ces in 
order and are confronted with the problem of raising a large volunteer army 
from a population which has a considerable blend of the races against which 
they might be called upon to. defend themselves, and more confidence would 
be felt in Indian than in German, Polish or Italian levies.” 


49, ‘The concession, or more truly the act of justice, with which the 
Canadian Government have gratified the Sikh and 
other British Indian residents of the Dominions, 

merits prominent notice, particularly at this juncture. 
We owe the act in the first instance to the firm att®ude of Lord Hardinge’s 
Government, and then to the Duke of Connaught’s never failing sympathy 
with His Majesty’s Indian Subjects. Mention must not be ’omitted here, 

also, of General O’Moore Creagh’s quiet but persistent intercession on behalf 
of the Indian Soldier. May this graceful action on the part of Canada induce 
the other Colonies to treat Indians as their fellow-subjects! N othing would 
more rejoice the hearts of the King-Emperor and Queen Empress.” | 


Indian Spectator (6), 
23rd Dec. 


50. We learn that many of the Kalkarnis have been offended by our. 
strictures on their conduct. Ii they have any. 

Alleged misdoings ofthe courage to refute our allegations, let them do so in. 
aed I ee oorn . the columns of their favourite papers which they. 
ioe Ce to, in. spite of Government orders to the, 
=. contrary, in the name of others, . The Kulkarnis will, 


yee, oy 


mat 650 71 
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fw ae : 
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#dditon ‘to his own office, he will 
nént in réturn instead of asking 
néfe some’ of the powers of. 


o the’ Kulkataihas given the latter additional facilities” 

ine “poor cultivator. Our newspapers can publish long 

unts' of the: revolution in 3, but they have nothing to say about the 

igs of ‘the Kulkarni. Cannot statisticians who make it a point to 

weigh against the military expenditure of Government say anything about 

the heavy loss which the agriculturists suffer at the hands of the Kulkarni 

in every village? We are afraid that nobody who has no personal experience 

of the conditions prevailing in villages can have any idea as to the extent of 
the harassment to which the agriculturists are subjected by the Kulkarnis. 


61. “ The lot ofthe average Indian when he makes his start in life 
« - ‘Indians are being is an uncommonly hard one in this country...... ... 
supplanted by Europeans he area of employment which was so long open to 
and Eurasians in all the Indians has been steadily contracting itself, and 
branches of the public fast narrowing down, and many of the situations 
service. _. Which they have so long filled have begun to be 
A cag pipers (474), «rd taken away from them and they are being bustled 
ree Serene out by Kurasian and Anglo-Indian clerks of both 
sexes. Even the doors of Railway offices which were once thrown open to 
them are being closed against them with a bang anda clang, and we are 
even told that Indians drawing monthly salaries of Ks. 20 have been replaced 
by Hurasians at double that scale of pay. In the Punjab specially.a spirit of 
reaction has begun to operate to our disadvantage and the subordinate medical 
seryice has been a kind of forbidden land to which only Europeans and 
Eurasians can have access........... In the Punjab Gazette issued on the 10th 
November appears the following notice:—‘(A public examination for adinis- 
sion to the Assistant Surgeon Branch of the Indian Subordinate Medical 
Department will be held on the 8th January 1912.) Only Europeans and 
-Eurasians will be allowed to-appear at the examination.’ This sounds un- 
commonly queer. Why only Europeans and Eurasians need appear? Wedo 
not say that they should be all Indians. What is wanted is competent men, 
and well qualified Indians would be better fitted tor the posts of Assistant 
Surgeops in Indian cities than Europeans or HKurasians. The claims of 
genuine merit irrespective of colour and creed must always be given preference 
-and ‘our rulers in raising the race question in season and out of it, not only 
skate on very thin ice but make use of a weapon which is double-edged and 
which cuts both ways.” | 


o2. ‘It has become the fashion now-a-days with our Anglo-Indian friends 
, to run down natives at short notice and to lay at 
Comments on the case their door all the sins of omission and commission. 
of a Rev. Mr. Wilson ‘Those whites seem to think that the black native 
tried by the District is the only being capable of doing what is vile 
Magistrate of Muzaffar- q eh pe fal b 
name U.P. and mean an at other communities are above 
Bhdi Band (47a), 10th ™Meanness and never commit themselves. We are 
Dec., Eng. cols. _ therefore all the more obliged to put before them a 
i which will show them that it is quite possible 
. for a human being whether white, blue or black,’ who, whatever his preten- 


sions may be, is after all a thing of flesh and blood, to be found tripping. 


ee oo : _ We read that a missionary-follower of a great teacher who preached ‘ Glory to 
Fe God in the highest, on earth peace and good-will towards all men ’—has just 
ae been. convicted by the District Magistrate of Muzaffarnagar and sentenced to 


pay fine of Rs. 45 for personating a public servant to overawe prosecution 
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58. ‘A correspondent.ccmplains that the drivens: of khatares in. this city 


Appeal to the Bombay 
City Police to check the 
cruelty of the local 
khatarawallas tow ar d . 
their animals. 


Briton (1A), 17th Dec. 


practise: great. cruelty om their bullocks. He says 
(we have not been able to verify the statement for 
ourselves) that the native police look on. with uncon- 
cern and make no attempt to deal with the offenders. 
He also suggests that the officers of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals do not take as 
much interest in their work as they might. We are 


unable, for the reason we have stated, to make any comment on this letter, 
but we think no harm would be done if the Commissioner of Police were to 
instruct the superior officers of his force to take the matter up in the interest 
of unfortunate beasts of burden, aud the Secretary of the Society would do well 


if he were to investigate things for himself. We quite realise the difficulties 


that confront the police in the matter, but the cause is good and we have no 
doubt Mr. Edwardes will do what is necessary.” 


04. The Parsi (Evening Daily) announces that it will cease to be pub- 


Discontinuance of the 
Parst (Weekly) and 
Parst (Evening Daily) and 
the intended issue of the 
Parst (Morning | Daily) 
from January 1912. 

Parsi (Evening Daily) 
(72a), 20th Dec.; *Parsi 
(31), 24th Dec., Eng. cols. 


lished as an evening paper from the Ylst December, 
but will re-appear as a morning daily from the Ist 
January 1912. [The Parsi (Weekly) writes :—" We 
have great pleasure in announcing that beginning 
with “January 1912 the Pdrsc will make its 
appearance as an Anglo-Gujarati daily. In deference 
to a desire so senerally expressed, it has been decided 
to enlarge the Pdrst from a weekly into the full 
proportions of a first class morning daily.’ | 


Legislation. 


00. The Indu Prakdsh denounces the conduct of the Directors and 


Suggestion for the pass- 
ing of an enactment to 
save the public from loss 
owing to mismanaged 
banking concerns. 

Indu Prakash (40), 
20th Dec. 


Auditors of the Burma Bank for placing before the 


shareholders and the depositors cooked accounts 


showing the satisfactory working of the Bank 
and suggests the passing of a stringent law with 
a view to@rotect the public from the effects of 
the machinations of the managers of such mis- 
managed concerns. 


Kducation. 


56. <A correspondent writes to the Kesa7i:—' Asvaghosha’s Buddha 


Adverse comments on 
the next year’s Sanskrit 
Text-Book for the 
Previous Examination. 

Kesarz (108), 19th Dec. 


Charita, Sanskrit ‘Text-Book for the Previous Exami- 
nation (1912), has no redeeming merits and it is unfit 
to be perused by young students. It is evident 
that text-books are appointed by persons who have 
scanty knowledge of them.’ 


57. The Punjab Government has chosen a very appropriate occasion 


Approval of the Pubjab- 
Government’s decision to 
make primary education 


free to agriculturists. 
Jagad “Vritt (105), 17th 


Dec. 


for making primary education free for the sons of 
agriculturists of that Province, for its announcement 
follows close upon the Royal boons. We feel sure 
that the concession given by the Punjab Govern- 
ment will go a great way in promoting popular 
enlightenment in this country. We would be 
to suggest that other provinces should utilise a ont 


of the Royal grant towards imparting agricultural education to the cultivating 
classes side by side with literary instruction. 
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See tere ine ‘ee of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency for 
pr erORRIeRs OF, Pigiv} the year :1910-11 is a -noteworthy document on 


etast oe of Public #ccount of the record of the forward steps that have 


ou Instruction in the Bombay ' been taken to ensure spread of education of all kinds 


Presidency for the year which if contains. Among the important changes 
19101). 52)  gntroduced, is the transfer of the control of the 

Bombay Samachdr (63), Bombay Veterinary College from the Director of 
18th Dec.; P ra ei Public Instruction to the Director of Agriculture and 
ing Daily) (724), that of the Grant Medical College to the Surgeon- 
General with the Government of Bombay. While 
the change in the first case will be considered wise, that in the second will 
be hardly appreciated. Though at first sight the transfer seems to be a 
welcome change, yet the relations of the College with the. department of the 
Surgeon-General have not been quite encouraging. The department has 
opposed the advancement of the claims of qualified medical practitioners and 
its policy has ever been confined to safeguarding the interests of the Indian 
Medical Service. It has shewn a preference for the less qualified Military 
students to the fully qualified medical graduates and in any question affecting 
the status or interests of the two it has ever shewed its leanings towards the 
former. As an instance in point could be cited the efforts of the department 
to secure for Hospital Assistants and Assistant Surgeons the same status 
as that of Medical graduates in the Medical Registration Bill. Neither the 
part the department has played in the framing of the medical course of 
studies has pleased the public, nor has it ever supported the public demand 
for a second Medical College, to meet the growing needs of the Presidency. 
Under these circumstances we have doubts if the change will be beneficent 
to the public or will put a stop to the hostile feeling against the University 
on the subject of medical education. Now that the change is accomplished 
we hope the advocates of medical education will keep a strict watch over the 
department and that the Surgeon-General will recognise the need of a second 
Medical College. [The paper then discusses the other reforms introduced 
during the year and, coming to the subject of primary education, animadverts 
upon the paucity of schools and the slow progress made in meeting that want 
and, in view of the munificent grant of 50 lakhs announced by His Imperial 


Dec. 


“Majesty, it trusts that early steps willwbe taken by the Government of Sir 


George Clarke to ensure the benefits of education to a large number of the 
people at as early adate as possible. The Parsi (Hvening Daily) makes similar 
remarks on the subject of the transfer of the Grant Medical. College to the 
control of the Surgeon-General.| 


*59. “The Director of Public Instruction has issued his Administration 

; ba ens report for the last year. It is crammed with 
ogo joa ha _ statistical returns, which are useful in their own 

Way.......... But more interesting and not less 
instructive than the maze of figures is the side-light which the Report sheds 
on educational matters in the extracts reproduced from observations made 
by the Inspectorial staff during their examinations of schools. Here and 
there the Head of the Department draws his own conclusions, and in this 
respect we wish the Report was even more comprehensive than it is. The 
year under report testifies to the achievement of an all-round progress and a 
sustained effort by the Department to effect improvements. ‘I'he one 
unfavourable point which its pages bring into prominent relief is the insuff- 
cient state of most of the middle and primary schools of the mofussil. Bad 
housing accommodation for the schools and poorly paid staffs of teachers are 
the two great drawbacks which need to be assailed if education is to be 
placed upon a proper basis and made popular among the masses.......... 
One of the.boons declared under the Royal Proclamation at Delhi is that 
whioh: tela §,to the educational needs of India. When the question is 
taken up with ® view to carrying out His: Majesty the Emperor’s wishes and 
provincial grants are made to give them effect, the old controversy is likely 


\ 


39 


to arise with greater vehemence than before........... No doubt, the. extension 
of grants would result in the number of schools being added. to; but if. 
quantity was everything, then the problem is. easy of solution and all that. 
needs to be done is to employ teachers on salaries which have not reached. 
two figures and to maintain the schools in their present neglected state. 
To achieve anything substantial it appears as though we should aim both 
at improvement and extension without being ambitious to achieve one object 
at the sacrifice of the other.” 


*60. ‘‘ Advocates of commercial education would be gratified to learn that 
| the question of instituting a degree in commerce has 
_ been favourably reported on by a Committee of the 
The Bombay University University Senate which had been recently appoint- 
re Commercial Educa- eq, The neglect of recognition by tha University 
" Ritet Goftdr (33), 24th of the requirements of commerce has been responsi- 
Dec., Eng. cols. ble for the overcrowding which prevails in the vari- 
ous professions. Many students with an inclination 
for commercial pursuits take to professions for 
which they lack sympathy just because having hankered after a University 
degree and having obtained it, they have no alternative left but to follow a 
profession haphazardly chosen, it being one for which they have little aptitude 
or liking. ‘The result of such education is to create a glut in the professions 
which are already recognized by the University and to crowd it with a class 
of unqualified men....... ... There is a dearth in Bombay of first class train- 
ing institutions of commercs, and this is due to the fact that there are not 
many students forthcoming to take advantage of what little commercial 
instruction is available in the city. ‘The latter fact is in its turn due to the 
neglect by the University to institute a degrees for the benefit of those who are 
desirous of devoting to a course of commercial_education three or four years’ 
persistent study, at the close of which. they naturally seek to be rewarded by 
a hall-mark to distinguish them from recipients of bogus or worthless degrees. 
The Committee appointed by the Senate has, therefore, wisely decided in 
favour of instituting a separate degree in commerce, and we hope their 
recommendation would be adopted when itis placed before the Senate for 
their consideration.’ 


Municipalities. 
61. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Send Gazette describing 


a big fire that broke out in the Main Bazaar at Shikar- ~ 


Alleged unsatisfactory pur (Sind) on the 17th December. The letter 
condition of the fire ¢oncludes as follows :—“ Over 100 houses and shops 
brigade at Shikdrpur have been reduced to ashes and many of the shop- 
re. (14). 19th keepers literally ruined, as their belongings, trade 
Tien page commodities and all have been destroyed by the 

fire. ‘wo havelis or blocks of houses have been 
entirely consumed by the fire, and the loss all told will exceed 10 or 12 lakhs 
of rupees. Itis a pity that inan important town like Shikarpur with a 
population of over 60,00. and a surplus of one and a half lakh of rupees in 
the Municipality, there should be no better arrangements for a fire-brigade. 
The construction of the Main Bazaar, which has a very long roof, is defective. 
This is the third time that the entrance to it has caught fire, and in spite of 
the note of warning sounded some years ago by a private individual and a 
report submitted by Mir Alinavaz, the then Chairman of the Sanitary Committee, 
nothing seems to have been done by the Municipality to meet occasions like 
these. Such things are perhaps not surprising in a Municipality which is 
rent by party factions. ‘T’he poor sufferers deserve the sympathy of everyone. 
It is hoped, the authorities will rise equal to the occasion and prevent the 
occurrence of similar regrettable accidents.” 


62. It is deplorable that despite the fatal objections raised by the 

_ Corporation as wellas by the people concerned against 

PE ce (pedal rat sid the Crawford Market—Sandhurst Road Scheme, 
tioning the Eastern Ave- Government have finally accorded it their sanction. 
nue scheme of the Bom- Considering the history of the origin of the scheme the 
bay City. Improvement result is not surprising, but.the fact that public voice 
yi , ., has not received due attention at the hands of the 
mare ae amdchdr present sympathetic Government will certainly add to 
(9a), "SoEe DRC: the regret that has been caused. It was hoped that 
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tes have been prepared.and the la itude allowed for possible 

a Di de spite the lengthy sen ne a of the objections, Wwe regret to dis- 

: aiek fe from: n the: above. opinion, Weare afraid the result is due to 

bACHIN ca Eceanseto the objections than they deserved. Butit is still 

: ! eh ptf omy ht fre romsuch a narrow stand-point Government have made out their case. 

While ; considering the Trust’s estimates, the Corporation had shown that had 

eo ihewe 5 bean ‘postponed till the development of the northern part of the city, 

ch ee th 16 pee! would have been greatly reduced and that the estimates would have to 

be revised. The Chairman of the Trust as well as Government have chosen to 

shelve this issue as unimportant. Moreover it is surprising that Government 

should have indirectly accepted the same in their "Frssoliltion. The principal 

objections to the scheme are that the insanitary spots in the city should. be 

eradicated and that sufficient provision of residential quarters be made before 

opening up new districts. While fixing the order of the city’s needs Govern- 

ment had given preference to buildings over roads. At that time the people as 

well as the Corporation had welcomed the road under discussion on a consider- 

ation of the whole list of reform schemes fully knowing that it would not be > 

taken up till the most urgent schemes had been undertaken. In order to belittle 

the present opposition of the Corporation, Government have put this view of 

that body in the forefront, but at the same time it will be regretted that 

the order they nad laid down while inviting the Corporation’s opinion 

has slipped away from their memory. It is the desire both of the people 

and the Corporation to keep that order in sight and then advance the 

basic objection to the present scheme against the haste with which that 

desire.is sought to be shelved: Chawls for the poor are considered neces- 

sary by the authorities, but instead of giving the scheme a practical shape 

they consider it sufficient to have the Trust Act so amended us to 

enable that body to build such chawls in consultation with the mill- 

owners. Such talk has been heard for more than a decade and yet 
nothing has been achieved. If the hands of the Trust are once bound down 

by this costly scheme it seems hardly possible from: our experience of its 
administration that it will be able to make any advance despite this conve- 
nience. Considering the way in which the fixed order of schemes has been 

“upset, how can the people be said to be committing a mistake in considering 

the present assurance as hollow? ‘The same remarks apply to the defence put 
forward by Government against the first objection. The Trust has been 
justly complaining that the existence of insanitary spots has stultified the 
results of improvements. On the strength of this complaint it had received 

50 iakhs for sanitary improvements, but it is now determined to divert the 
amount to the building of roads. The Chairman of the Trust has now gone 

the length of. declaring it impossible to remove the insanitary spots on the 
ground of huge expenditure that would be involved. The argument is weak, 
contrary to the arguments advanced by that body while applying for special 
grants, and contravenes its main purposes. if the object for which the 
Trust was created is to be laid aside, where is now the necessity for that body ? 
There is no way out of the difficulty and hence while according sanction to 

the scheme Government have considered it necessary to assuré the public 

tes that improvements will not be neglected on account of road scheme being 

eS taken in hand. It is manifestifrom all this that Government have failed to 

He éxamine with due urgency and seriousness the basic objections raised on 
principle by the people, and that in according sanction to the scheme, we say 

it with regret, they have neglected the interests of the Memon community as 

wal as those of the general public. : 


pr} Were « No one will deny that the principal function of a body like the 
memes Improvement Trust is to make such structural 
-ailiise Spectator (@, alterations in the city as will lead to better sanita- 
nc tion and to enable the poorer classes to obtain 
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area by the operations of the Trust. A somewhat costly scheme to connect 
Sandhurst Road with Crawford Market has been severely criticised, because 
it is alleged to contravene the main purposes for which the Trust was founded, 
while if may accentuate some of the evils which the Trust was intended to 
cure. The strongest argument used by Government in sanctioning the 
scheme seems to us to be that in the first place it will improve an insanitary 
area ; and secondly, that the broad road which forms the main feature of the 
scheme will admit of rapid communication from the south, with its overcrowd- 
ed dwellings, to the north, where the Trust estates will provide developed 
land at easy rates for houses, and thus the pressure of the middle class popu- 
lation in the congested areas will be relieved and more room will be left for 
the poorer classes. If these advantages be admitted, it is difficult to see why 
we should grudge the esthetic advantage which the city will simultaneously 


derive, as if sanitation and estheticism were radically incompatible with each © 


other. Whether the dislodged Memons will, with the compensation paid to 
them, manage to settle elsewhere as easily as the Government seems to 
believe, may, however, be an open question.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 28th December 1911. 


* Reported in advance. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRIS! e ENOY 


For the Week ending 80th December 1911. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to. any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the resort 
and what the correct facts are. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the 1st October 1911.) 


No. | | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 

’ d : ' \ 
. 1 | Bombay Hast Indian ...,;Bombay ...  ...| Weekly ...  ...|J.d.deAbreo; Hast Indian; 46... ...| 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Deo-| Poona ae «e.| Daily ee ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 55... bet 600 

| can Herald. 
§ | Hastand West ...  ...| Bombay ...  ...)Monthly ... _.,.| Behrdmji Merw4nji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdrsi;| 900 
| . | . 
4 | Evening Dispatch... sie BOON vas .».| Daily ion .e.| Pe de Kennedy ; Huropean; 88 “i see 500 
5 | Indian Social Reformer .... Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... _...| Kémakshi Natar4jan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma-; 500 
drdsi Brdhmo) ; 40. 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voiceof No i ee «. _-e| Behrémji Merwaénji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi;} 600 
India and Champion. 60. 

7 | Indian Textile Journal ...; Do. ‘ss ...| Monthly ... . ...| SM. Ratnagar; Pérsi; 47 eae .--| 1,000 
. 8 | Kardchi Chronicle ve Karachi... veel WOGKLY dee ...| Chainréi Bakasraéi Advani ; Hindu (Amil); 35; 500 
9 | Mahratta vie .... Poona ae ius Oa ete ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LLB.; : 700 


Hindu (ChitpAawan Brahman). | 
10 | Oriental Review ... .../ Bombay ... —...|_ Do. sos eae] HR. @, terns Piel: 40... : 
11 |Phoenix .. ... «| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly... _...| JAffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja);58...| 350 ft 


12 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ..._...| Daily soe = oe} COAwasji Temulji; Parsi; 54 seo’ te 400 
and Military Gazette. 


13 | Railway Times... «| Bombay ... oo| Weekly... ...| Stephen H. Kearsey ; European; 63 ial ae 


14 | Sind Gazette ve »-| Karachi... ..| Daily ‘a soo Bake Cowan ; European ; 50 ove ove evel 500 


.| Hyderabad : «| Weekly... .... Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 500 . i 
(Amil) ; 42. | 


15 | Sind Journal tb : 


16 | Star cf India a ; 


.| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Do. wus ee Chandumal — Vaswani; Hindu (Amil 150 le 


An@Lo-GusARa’TI. 


2,200 


17 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar | BOMbay ... »..| Daily ve ...| Byramji Bomanji Patel; Parsi; 40 oe 


18 | Apakshapat ae wee, OULat ee ss Weekly ne ...| Mrs. Manek-Dinshé4h Pestonji Ghadiali . 500 
Parsi ; 30. 


19 | A’rya Prakash ... vos} SAOTOGD cae aa < ...| Makanlal Mathurbhai Gupt; Hindu (Pati-| 1,000 


dar) > 30. ® | 
20 | Broach Mitra te osat SON cs an eee: ati ...| Lrikaml4l Harindth Thakor : Hindu (Ksha-! 500 
| triya); 25. | H 


i eS 


Abmedabad coal ae sas .... Narotamdas Praunjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 850 
(Dashalad Bania) ; 36. | 


| 
21 | Coronation Advertiser ...| 
: 


22 | Deshi Mitra es ..-| Surat his seal ae aa .... Maganl4l Kikébhai; Hindu (Shrawak Be- 1,200 | 
nia); 36. | 
. 

23 | Gujarati ... pee oo| Bombay a» A ee a ..., Ichchhaér4m Surajr4m Desdi; Hindu (Shri- 8,000 
: mali Bréhmin) ; 54. 


24 | Gujarat Mitra... oe. Surat ae ia Be ae a Shawaksha H. Khasukhan ; Parsi; 36 aoe 900 


25 Gujarati Punch ...  ..., Ahmedabad _—....|, ~‘Do.  «.. ~~] Somadl4l _Mangaldds Shih; Hinda (Mesri 3,400 of 
Bania) ; 35. | i. 


26 | Hindi Punch .... ooo] DOMDAY acs oes} DO. oe ...| Burjorji Navroji Apakhtyér ; Parsi; 52... 800 | alk 0 


97 |Jém-eJamshed ...  ..| Do. ave see] Daily ss. ael Pirozsh¢h Jehdngir Behrdmji Marzb4n,| 4,250 
* M.A., ; Parsi; 35. 


98 |Kalseri-Hind 0. ses} Dou aoe. cant Weekly ore | Frémji Kdéwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 55... “4 2,300 
| . 
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Jamsh sk edji : ram . afi > E Arsi . 47 eer eee 


ar J. Chhéya; Hindu (Visnagar 
Brahmin) ; 45. 


Jehdngir Sordbji Taleydrkhdn ; Parsi ; 86... 


Jagjivandas §.: Trivedi; Hindu (Shrimali 
Brahman) ; 31. 


Pallonji' Burjorji Desai; Parsi ; 50 Au? 


Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Gandhi; 
Parsi; 45, | 


Méndkl4] Ambérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
33, | 


Nagindd4s Dayabhai ; Hindu (Bania) ; 70. 


Rev. R. E. Hume; 30 ae sea ve 


(1) Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
Do. do, ees 


Ddmodar Sdvaldrdém Yande; Hindu; 
(Maratha) ; 40. 


Bhau Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Pancham 
Jain); age 44, 


Dwarkanath G. Vaidya ; Hindu (Brahmo). 
35. 


C. F. Menezes; Goanese; 38. tas ius 


Dr. W. Pais, L.M. & §.; Portuguese; 30 . 
F'", X. Furtado ; Goanese ; 50 sea a 


Kirmaldas Fatehchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 50. 
A. H. Dareshani, Muhammadan; 28; and 
Abdul Wahabkhau: Ghulam  Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Tahilram Lilaram Vasvani; Hindu (Amil) ; 
47. 


Premchand Isardas Bijl4ni ; Hindu Amil) ; 
25. 


Kisandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 
Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 24... 
Mahadev Ghanashyamdas ; Hindu; 50... 
Mulchand Bhégchand ; Hindu (Balani) ; 33. 
Jamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu; 87 ... ia 
Khiaram Aildas Ahuja; Hindu; 45 ae 


Gopal Sharma ; (Madrasi Brdhman) ; 40... 


Daudalli walad Hakim Magduballi; 


Muhammadan ; 35. 


» 


1,400 


500 . 


500 


600 
850 
875 

1,000 
400 

1,000 


2,200 


1,400 


| 
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Name of Publication. | we i _ Béition, Name, caste and age of Editor. a 


EneuisH, Maka’THI AND | coer ; 
GUJARATI. | 


58 | Hind Vijaya eee ...| Baroda... we] Weekly ... «| Dahyabhdi Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 700 


44, 
EnauisH, PorTUGUESE 
AND OONCANIM. 


‘ 59 }ALuz ... . ww. «| Bombay ..  ..., Weekly ... —...| Henry Antony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 80...) 1,800 


GUJARATI, 


60 | Akhbdr-e-Islam ... ...| Bombay .., ««-| Daily one .-.| Kazi Ismdéil Kézi Muhammad ; Muhamma-| 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 42. 


61 | Baroda Gazette ...  _...| Baroda... =...) Weekly... _—«...| Javerbhéi Daéddbhdi Patel; Hindu) 1,500 
(Patiddr) ; 40. 


62 Bhérat Jivan os ».| Bombay... «| Monthly ... ...| Day&bhéi Rdémchandr’ Mehta; Hindu 800 
(Gujarati Brdhman) ; 36. 


63 | Bombay Samachar soe} DO. sve .».-| Daily eee .»-! Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
| Parsi ; 42. 


64 | Broach Samachar | Broach. ... eo) Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 56 ine 500 


65 | Buddhi Prakash ... ...| Ahmedabad ...| Monthly ... ...( divanla4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa) 1,800 ) 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34, f 


66 { Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira aes -o-| Weekly... ...| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 806 : 


ee, 

ey 
* 67 | Kathidwar and Mahij Ahmedabad eof Do, eee .' Motilél Chhotaél4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 515 . 
: Kantha Gazette. { Toldkia Brahman); 49. 


68 | Kaéthidwar Samachaér__....|_— Do. me ieek See oes ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 400 
(Audich Braéhman) ; 50. ) 


69 | Lohana Samachar aa ae eee sof Do. see ...| Bapubhéi Kahanji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 80 ... 700 


7G | Loka Mitra 1.» eee{ Bombay ... 3..] Bi-weekly ..._—...| Kaikhosru Ménekji Barjorji Minocheber-| 900 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 37. | 
| 


71 | Navsari Patrika ... eee) Navsari a sol WORKIY evs -..| Harivallabhd4s Prdnvallabhdds Parekh; 500 | 
Hindu (Bania) ; 37. , 


72 | Navsdri Prakash ... cont De. ia see} - Do. wit ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 63... 400 


73 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad seo] Do. on ...| Pathan Nurkhan Amirkhian; Muham- 1,100 
madan; 50. 


74 | Praja Mitra vee .»-| Karachi... --+| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Jaffer Faddoo ; Muhammadan ; 58 as 279 


75 | Praja Pokar ws ...| Surat ves -«-| Weekly... -..| Shavaksha Hormasij Khasukhan ; Parsi 36. 600 


’ 76 | Prétahkal ‘ee ...| Baroda =... --| Monthly ... ...| Jagannéth Prabhdshankar; Hindu (Brah- 900 
man) ; 30. 


77 | Samalochak we eee} Bombay ... ~~ oe Quarterly ... ...| N. M. Tripathi ; Hinda (Gujarati Brahmin); 525 
35. 


* . id 


78 |} Satsang... ae ..| Surat ‘0h .-| Fortnightly ...| Manishinkar H. Shastri; Hindu (Bradhmin);} 1,000 
37. 


canara 


79 | Satya Vakta =. | Bombay ... «| Do, vse! Keshavial Harivallabhdas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 
45. 


80 | Surat Akhbar _... | Surat = >| Weekly ase .»-| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 54 a. ae 5 


81 | Vasant... eee ...| Ahmedabad | Monthly... ...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 625 
| LL.B.; Hindu (Nagar Bréhmin); 41 __... 


Hinpt, 


82 | Chitramaya Jagat ..-| Poona dies ---| Monthly... ...| Laxmidhas Vajpeyi ; Hindu (Kanya Kubja 


Brahmin) ; 25. 


338 | Hindi Jain oes ---| Bombay... ace] Weekly a. ...| Kasturchand Jhavarchand Gadia; Jain 500 
(Oswal) ; 23. 


gt Shri Venkateshvar Sami-} Do. saree sal it ted -Pandit Shri Vihérilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Bréh-| 8,000 .- : 
char. , min) 40. | Sesh 
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A'rydvart .... ... 
Belgaum Samdchér 
Bharat Mata din 
Chandrakant .,... 
Chandroday& oe 


Chikitsak aon ies 


Chitramays Jagat 


Dharwar Vritt ... 


Din Bandhu ve 
Dnyaén Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sagar... 
Jagadadarsh Sie 
Jagad Vritt one 
Kalpataru ... oot 


Karmanuk... we 


oy Gadag (Dhérwar)... 


Daivadny& Samachar 


Do. se eer 


Dhulia (Ww est Khan- 
desh). 


Belgaum ... oni 
Islampur (Satara)... 
| Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


Chiplun 
giri). 


(Ratna- 
Belgaum ... ave 
Poona see ae 
Bombay | seen 


| Wai (Sataca) : 


a Dharwar ... a 


.».( Kolhapur ... sen 


...| Ahmednagar Ps 


...|Sholapur . 


eee 


| 


Bombay ... vii 
Ahmednagar sae 


Poona ees “see 


Bombay ... sie 


«| Poona sa a 


ee Dhulia (West Khan- 
d 


esh). 


« 


cool Wi (Batéxa) — ... 


Do, eee eee 


Parola (East Khan- 
desh 


Satdra  «.e bas 


| 


Fortnightly 


eee 


...| Keishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 


G. RB. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréb- 
man); 44, 


| (Vaishnav Brahman); 88. 
| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 48. 


‘..| Gaurishankar Rémprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 48. 


‘ 


J : 
...( Tulshidas G. Joshi; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman) ; 20. 


31. 


| 


“| Hari Dharmaréj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania,) ; 
..., Hari Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréb- 
man); 49. : 


...| Vishnu G. Kaujalgikar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 


.... Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 46. | 
...| Saddshiy Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

| Brdhman); 44. 

| | 
.... Ramchandrs Krishni Kémat; Hindu 
(Shenvi) ; 38. 


.... Ramchandr’ Vadsudev Joshi; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahmin); 25. « : 

...| Vindyak Nénébhéi Wagal; Hindu (Gold- 
| smith): 45. 


.... Késhingth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 
| Brdéhman); 48. | 
.K. H. Mudvedkar; Hindu; (Deshasth! 

| Brdhmsn); 38. 
..| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Mardtha); 40 ... 
....| Waman Govind Sd4pkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
| - Bréhman) ; 58. 


.\ Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 
| Brahman) ; 47. 
| 


|Kashinéth Bahiray Limaye; Hindu 
| (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 55. 


...| Krishnaji Arjun Keluskar; Hindu (Maré- 
tha); 50. 


.... Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 54. 


...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konknasth 
Brabman) ; 43. | 


wei Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar,  B.A.,| 
LL.B., Hindu (Konkanasth Brahman) ; 38, 


...| Pandharinéth Balkrishné Péthak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 30. 


...( Yddav  Balkrishni Bahalkar; Hindu 
(Deshastb Bréhman) ; 45. 


...|Janérdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 84. | 


...| Ramchandra’ Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré-: 
tha) ; 26. 


...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 32. 


Ra | 


; 


Name of*Publication. 


_ Name, caste and.age of Editor, 


tion. 
Maratai1—concluded. 
114 | Mumbai Vritt ... ...| Bombay ...  ...] Weekly... ...| Keshav P, Mehendale; Hindu (Chitpé-| 1,000 
© wan Brdhman) ; 41. 
115 | Mumukshu eee seal SO ne veoh LO 008 ...| Lakshman Rdamchandri Pangadrkar B.A. ;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman) ; 38. 
116 | Nasik Vritt ee ae Nasik jet. eek: eae . «| Rangndth Vishnu Kéle; Hindu (Konkanas- 200 
, th Brahman) ; 81. 
117 | Pandhari Mitra ... ..| Pandharpur (Shold4-| Do. “a ...(| Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
pur). | Brdhman) ; 46. 
118 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khén-} Do. er ... | Narayan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth} 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 48. 
119 | Prakash -. . “90 | Satara sa. soe Oe ove ...| Ramchandra’ Ganésh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 35. 
120 | Saty’ Shodhak ... _ ...| Ratnagiri ... oot 0. ses ...| Krishnaji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 1,300 
| Brahman) ; 26. 
121 | Shetkari ... fr ...| Anmednagar ol BOs eee ...|Ganesh Krishni Chitale, B.A., LL.B. ; 450 
Hindu (Konkanasth Brahmin) ; 40. 
122 | Shivaji Vijayi ... ...| Sholapur ... oy way FF ii ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 300 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
“S399 Sholdpur Samachar om ge ne a ... «| Narsappa Abanna * Hindu (K4mathi) ; 53... 500 
| | : 
124 | Saydji Vijayt ... ...| Bombay ... val DOs ‘ve ...| Damodar Sévl4r4m  Yande; Hindu| 5,000 
| (Maratha) ; 40. | 
125 | Shri Shahu ee ee Ree set 00: és ...| Waman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdada 200 
Brahman) ; 30. 
126 | Shubh Suchak ... oes]. ae ae oe ie 2 2 ‘a ...| Dattatrayds: Ramchandra’ Chitale; Hindu 200 
. (Konkanasth Braéhman) ; 32. 
) | : : 
127 | Sudharak ... aes ...| Poona st «| Do se ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Konkanasth} 1,000 
Brahmin) ; 43. | 
128 | Sumant... wa ...| Karad (Satara) ...] Do. see ...|Pandurang Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu 100 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 40. 
129 | Vichari__... “a -, Karwar (K4nara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 400 
Ek Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 37. 
120 | Vijayee Mahratta... ..) Kolhapur ... Weekly' ... ...| Bhujang Tukaram Gaikwad; Hindu 406 
; (Maratha); 28; and H. N. Navalkar; . 
Hindu (Prabhu) ; 45. 
131 | Vinod és ‘va .. | Belgaum ... ..-| Fortnightly ...| Dattatray’a Ramchandri Kulkarni ; Hindu 300 
‘ (Saraswat Brahman) ; 22. 
132 | Vishranti ... “80 ..| Bombay... Weekly... ...|R4mdas Parménandas Séli; Hindu (Sali), 28 400 
133 | Vishvabandhu ... ...| Kolhapur ... ok a ies ...| Balwant Krishna Pisdl ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 400 
29. 
184 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar _....| Bombay ... ..-| Monthly... ...| Anant Raghunath Moramkar; Hindu 700 
(Gaud Saraswat) ; 22. 
135 | Vrittasar... sie eo-| Wai (Satara) sash WOOGKIF css ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidy&’ ; Hindu (Kon- 300 
kanasth Brahman) ; 43. 
136 | Vydpari_... nee -+-| Poona — ‘on: kas ee ...| N4na Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
: ; man); 55, 
: 
137 { Warkari ..- ane --» Pandharpur (Shola- Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Kokanas- 300 
| pur). | th Brabman) ; 35. 
PERSIAN. ) 
138 | Eslah re eee ...| Bombay ... ..| Weekly... ...| Mohamed Reza Haji Ali; Persian Muham- 40 
’ madan (Shiah) ; 35. 
SINDI. , 
139 | A'ftab-i-Sind — -+-| Sukkur (Sind) _...| Weekly _... ...| Sh4ms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro) ; 44. 
440 | Khairkhaéh-i-Sind ... a Lérkhana (Sind) ...| Do. ... «| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
(Khatri) ; 38. 
341 | Peabhdt sco. cas ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45... 500 
‘142 | Sind Sudhar oT -.-{ Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khénchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 44. 75C | 
143 | Sind Kesari ai ...| Shikarpur (Sind) ...| Do. ~ ... ...| Cheléram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 559 
43, | 
"144 | Zemindar Gazette — see Gurudinomal Tahilsing Sadarangani;| 600 


| 


Mirpur Khas (Sind).} Do. a is 


Hindu (Amil) ; 80. 
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Do, ace ee] Dow. uss seal Enkin ‘Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh} 500 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan (Sunni); 44 


, 


Bombay ... ...| Weekly... “a Tuk&edm Hanmantrao Yadav; Hindu) 4,000 


Kr (Jain) ; 30. 
gS | 449 | Jain Mitra peal iol a, it ...| Fortnightly ...| Sital Prasdd ; Digamber Jain ; 40 wl Eee 
a. Nee 150 | Jain Samachar ... »»-| Anamedabad w.| Weekly... .../ Vadilal Motil4l Shah ; Dasa Shrimali Jain ;; 1,100 
: 80. 


—— 
: 


: | | Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are : 
: printed in italics. | | 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 
_., ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
ist of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (HI or ¢) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (Ff = % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
ie ae in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it ie printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ENGLISH. | 
ja | Briton 33a ies ...| Bombay... wea Weekly sts ees eeoces see 

| ANGLO-SINDHI. 3 

47a | Bhai Band oe e.-| Hyderabad (Sind) .| Weekly  ... .«.| Khubchand Parmanand; Hindu (Lohano 59 

Bania) ; 30. 

3 GUJARATI. , , 

32a | Parsi (Evening Daily) we Bombay ... woo] Daily ose ee vencee | 400 | 


No. 85, the Karndtak Vaibhav is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Bijapur. 

No. 121, the Shetkari is temporarily stopped on account of plague at Nagar. 

No. 132, the Vishrénti has ceased to exist for want of funds. | 7 

No. 138, the Hslah has ceased to exist for want of funds, 

No. - aa Rozgar, the name of its editor is Haji Munshi Mahomed Hussain, Mahomedan (Sunni): 40; circula- 

on ‘ 

No. 147, the Sultén-ul-Akhbdr has ceased to exist owing to the inability of the publisher to furnish security for his other paper 

the Punch Bahadur. | 
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Polities and: the. Public Administration. 


1. “No census can be taken of the people who have by this time heard 

.. . ., of Their Imperial Majesties in India and have grown 

The Royal Visit toIndia more or less familiar with their features through 
has been an unqualified photographs, medals, and coins, if not by actual sight 


BUCCESS. =. 
: tat in flesh and blood. Yet it may fairly be assumed 
| eee aotinan Spectator (). 1 54 large’ perdbntuge of the popdlation have had 


the good fortune. In Delhi the appearance of Their 
Imperial Majesties on the terrace of the Diwan-i-Khas before the Badshai 
Mela must have gratified tens of thousands of poor people who could not have 
otherwise seen their Emperor and Empress seated on a throne. Thus Their 
Imperial Majesties held a Durbar for the masses, and not merely for the 
Princes and the classes. It must have been'a sight as mutually grateful as 
it was glorious. If the lakh or so of people who attended the Mela could not 
have got another chance of seeing crowned heads, Their Imperial Majesties, 
too; could not have seen such a concourse of Indians elsewhere. Throughout 
the country the masses were not’ forgotten. It will take. some time before 
they hear of the ‘boons’’ and understand them. The poorest were fed in 
many places.and most of them ‘must have carried away with them some hazy 
notion of the occasion when' they received such sumptuous food. It is 
amusing to hear school children ‘talk of Their Imperia!’ Majesties, the presents 
received by themselves, and the celebrations around’ them. ‘The visit has 
been a thorough and widely understood success.” 


2.. “ Great things were expected of the Honours List issued on the Durbar 
Crcinienniiin anc thas Cle day. Unfortunately. we must say of it that it has 
Desbar Honours Litt. proved a disappointing. one. It is in the first place 
Oriental. Review . (10¥; chockfull of official names and in the second place 
97th Dec: : has omitted many non-official names which should 
have found a place therein. We donot mean to 
say that officials should not be accorded the due honours. They, of course, 
ought to be the first recipients, for they bear the brunt of the burden, but at 
the same time it would be well if the rights of non-official citizens also were 
well looked to. The real ideal of work would be work without any extraneous 
expectations. Butsolong as there is not a signal change in the temperaments 
of men they will be hankering after honours and all talks of disinterested 
services specially on the part of the rich and pampered few will be but empty 
and frothy talk.......... Those who work for their city or country or Gov- 
ernment for the sake of the work expect no titles and generally do not get 
any. But there is a large part of the so-called leading men to whom the 
appendage of some letters behind their namesis the be-all and end-all of 
existence. For the sake of these letters they would be prepared to do any- 
thing. Wouldit not be then a good policy to distribute these baubles in 
order that there might be more of tangible work for the public? At the same 
time we think that it would be well if the Government were sometimes to go 
out of their way and ‘accord titles’ to those who do not run after them. 
This will enhance the value of titles. We recognise that this course was 
followed in the case of bestowing a'C.I.E. upon Mr. Gokhale and recently in the 
bestowal ofa K.C.I.E. upon Dr. Bhandarkar, the venerable Sanskrit scholar 
and reformer. Buton the whole, as we said in the beginning, we cannot say 
that the Honours List was a satisfactory one. Bombay specially: has much 
to complain about in the paucity of honours accorded to its citizens.” 


o. “It is surprising to find that even in certain celebrations of the 
Coronation Durbar, a race’ distinction was observed. 
Complaints about the §ych adistinction was peculiarly inappropriate and 
ratas pro wr impolitic especially at the Durbars where the supreme 
Mdhrdtta (9), 24th ruling idea’ was the unity of the Empire and its 
Dec. recognition ‘on the part of His Majesty in personally 
visiting India. We are informed that in the Durbar 

celebration on the Parade ground in Poona on the 12th ‘instant, the front rows 
of seats were expressly reserved for Europeans, though there were a number of 


Indian gentlemen who by their position and record of services ‘were entitled to 
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ven ab, Delbiy distinction, hein’, was abelewad with 
n and Huropean ‘press re yresentatives, The following descrip- 
jong of the respective: treatments. would’ throw light on the above.” . [The 
paper then goes on to quot in ‘parallel . pastages the accounts of certain funo- 
t Palla ab th Dub ber Press Comps — by the Times of India and the Leader 


i“ “Phe ‘crowning ‘aloe of the Royal Visit is undoubtedly the Coro- 
Ber eS - mation boons. announced by His Imperial Majesty 
Be Sy “the Delhi Durbar boons. in-such a dramatic way on the auspicious occasion 


a ene Any of the Durbar, With a masterly stroke the King- 
Vydpdri (136) ry Dec mperor has earned the gratitude and undying 


loyalty of millions of his Indian subjects. The words 
have gone forth, words of the most tremendous import for the future welfare 
and prosperity of India, and her sons humbly bow down in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the far-seeing policy of their Sovereign. Surely the annulment of the 
Partition of Bengal, the reservation of fifty lakhs of rupees for educational 
purposes, the transference of the Indian Capital from Calcutta to Delhi, the 
ancient seat of the Hindu and Muhammadan kingdoms, are measures which 
will not only heal the wound of discontent which has been so long convulsing 
this historic country, but, being powerful factors for good, will also cement 
the bond of union and be a lasting monument of the wisdom and prudence 
a of George V, the Monarch of an Empire such as the world has never seen...... 
| Altogether the Royal Visit has proved, as we fully anticipated that it would 
| be, the beginning of a new era of peace and conciliation, which, we hope and 
trust, will grow and expand with the coming years until in fulness of time the 
full measure.of the enjoyment of those civil rights which are the birth-right 
of every British subject and every citizen of the great Empire over which 
Bi His Majesty pregides with such consummate wisdom and beneficence is 
.. attained. The 12th of December will henceforth be a red-letter day in the 
# annals of this country and we are confident that it will be properly celebrated.” 
[The Vydpdrt appreciatively reviews the Delhi Durbar boons, but regrets that 
the mercantile and the agricultural sections of the Indian ‘population have 
been almost completely ignored in their distribution. It concludes with a 
prayer ian some generous boons should be conferred on those important 
classes 


5. The usually irresponsible criticism indulged in by some of the Anglo- 
Indian papers of the type of the Statesman and the 
Englishman has so far been connived at by the 
: : Calcutta and the Royal officials, This indulgence has resulted in further 
LI tad Prakédsh (40), 25th ™ad ravings of these spoilt children who without 
, nee considering the solemnity of the Royal Visit 
2 and the importance of the boons conferred at 
G Delhi have said all sorts of things about the revocation of the 
Partition of Bengal and the transfer of the seat of Government from 
Calcutta to Delhi. We feel sure that if any of the Indian papers had 
passed such criticisms as those of the Statesman and the Englishman, 
they would have surely been prosecuted under section 1%4A of the 
Indian Penal Code. We take this opportunity of expressing our emphatic 
protest against all that our contemporaries of the Hnglishman and the 
é Statesman have said in deprecating the above Royal boons, and hope that the 
Honourable Mr. Datta’s interpellations in the Bengal Legislative Council 
will induce Government to take serious steps against the papers referred to. 


The Anglo-Indian Press 


6. The Anglo-Indian papers are always in the habit of denouncing 
Government the moment the interests of their 

Dnydn Prakdsh (88), Community are in the least affected. The agita- 
0th Dec. ; Arydvart (89), tion carried on by the Anglo-Indian papers in 
23rd Dec. connection with the Hibert Bill and the measures 
contemplated by His Excellency Sir George Clarke 

to check siaihiiene on the turf afford positive proof that they care a 
jot for Indian opinion and are actuated’ by no .other motive but that 
of looking to their own convenience and of the class they represent. The 
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very papers that are fond of giving patérnal advice to Indian papers to be 
reasonable in their criticism seldom follow their own precept. The transfer 
of the seat of Government to Delhi has been effected after deliberate consi- 
deration and we feel sure that it will tend to the good government of India 
as a whole and remove the crying evil of the Bengal Government being always 
overshadowed by the Supreme Government. Delhi has a historic past and 
Hindus and Muhammadans alike feel gratified at the choice of Delhi as the 
seat of Government, and we very much wish the Anglo-Indian papers had 
considered all the aspects of the question before indulging in vitriolic talk. 
[The Arydvart fally approves of the choice of Delhi as the seat of Government 
and thinks the historic city has now received its due. | 


*7, The speech which Sir Krishna Govind Gupta, member of the India 
Council, delivered at the time of proposing a toast to 

Comments on the the health of the King-Emperor at the banquet given in 
speeches delivered at the 7 9» Jon to prominent Indian residents of the metropolis 


Indian banquet in 
Londonincommemoration 1 »onour of the velhi Durbar, was quite appropriate 


of the Delhi Durbar. to the occasion and was instinct with his sympathy for 
Dnydn Prakdsh (38), the Indians and his faith in the future regeneration 
81st Dec. of India under the benign rule of the British. Sir 


Krishna struck the true key-note of Indian aspira- 
tions when he said that the time would come when instead of being a depen- 
dency, she (India) would be the main integral part cf the British Empire. 
It is interesting to note that Mirza Abbas Ali Baig also declared at the ban- 
quet that the Proclamation of 1858 promised an important position to India 
in the Empire. Sir M. Bhownageree on his part pleaded forthe removal of 
the colour bar against Indians in the Colonies. ‘The utterances of King George 
in India, we may say, amply justify Sir Krishna’s hopes as regards the future 
of India. It must, however, be borne in mind that, as pointe dd out by Mr. Dhar 
at the recent meeting of the Indian National Congress, India must get rid 
of social inequalities and should elevate the depressed classes if it wants a 
vosition of equality with the self-governing colonies of the Empire. 


oe  ih,t00 prisoners, including a few editors convicted for sedition, have 
been released in commemoration of the Coronation. 

Comments on the release No special clemency seems to have been shown to 
See D hak Ere: political prisoners. ‘I he odds are the other way about. 
1 dina Poncho (15). Qlst Certain men whose release was being much expected 
id ua do not: appear to have been let off. If they had, they 
would have been at home already. One can hardly 

blame Government for taking a much miorve serious view of the excesses of 
political writers and speakers than some people are inclined to take, but a case 
like that of Mr. Virumal of Sukkur, whose guilt appeared, at the worst, to be a 
moral one and who has served out nearly 2rds of his sentence, might well have 
received gracious consideration. But perhaps substantial ‘remissions have 
been given in many cases and more releases may come earlier than they would 
in the natural course. ‘his would be quite in accord with the general spirit 
of the Coronation favours. It may be mentioned that at the Coronation of 
King Edward VIl in 1902, no fewer than 16,183 prisoners were released; and at 
the celebrated Delhi Durbar of 1877, when Queen Victoria assumed the title of 
Empress, political offenders (who were, of course, a different stuff then) received 
some special treatment. As clemency is the key-note of the Durbar of 1911, it 
may well be extended on a larger scale to repentant political prisoners, in spite 
of the ugly happenings of the last few years. Is it too late? We hope not. ”’ 


9. The Bombay correspondent of the Mahrdtta writes :—* Last week 

I was in high hopes that along with the Coronation 

Boons and the revocation of the Bengal Partition, 

of crt oe. ay ison I would be able to write to you with what jubilant 
moration of the Delhi feelings the release of Mr. Tilak was hailed in 
Durbar. Bombay. -But the boons and the re-adjustment came 
Mahratta (9), 24th by themselves, and did not bring in their wake 


Dec. the almost unanimously wished-for liberty of the 


| illustrious political prisoner. Next to the Bengal 
con 1999—4 : 
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 Bextition,,the-grievance:thai wa preying most upon the public wee wag 
~*~ edonbdtedly Mr. Tilak’s i: 100 ares er r atic “1 his biog ‘universally felt, and felt very 
_hrongly, that whatever reason stice or policy might have justified 
filter Ox patriat a 0, Mr. Tilak 3 in: da tarialaes year we 1908, his immediate 
lea: e was the one: act that would not only allay all sullen feeling still 
rankling in many a bosom, but would be the crowning glory of Royal clemency. 
It was, therefore, assumed with an assurance of certainty that one of the first 
favours to be annonnced on the occasion of the Durbar would be the joyful 
news that the man was free. [The writer then goes on to describe the 
‘suspense and the expectations of the people and the various conflicting 
rumours that gained currency, and adds:—] While Rumour is so. busy 
at her anvil, people have by no means given up their hopes. It is still 
surmised that just as the King-Emperor announced the repeal of the Partition 
‘at the fag-end of the Durbar, he would re-instate Mr. Tilak in his liberty by 
his last gracious announcement on the soil of India. ‘The King-Emperor has 
given so many practical proofs of his strong sympathy for his Indian subjects 
that it is still possible that imagination might turn out prophet. We have 
@ Vivid example of such a pleasant metamorphosis in the case of the happy 
‘visions of the Bengalees and we fervently pray to the Almighty that he 
might inspire our Emperor to earn the gratitude of millions of his people by 
doing one more act of benevolence and humanity.” 


10. “ His Highness the Gaekwar is one of the foremost and most cultured 
princes of India. His state, of all the states, shows 
Comments on theGaek- the careful engrafting of Western principles of ad- 
Delh; behaviour at the ministration on to the Eastern soil. He is respected 
rhea by and looked up to almost as a leader by the educated 
Oriental Review (10), by andlooked up to almost as a leader by the educate 
27th Dec. classes of the country. It is because of all this that 
oes we deeply regret the incident which happened at the 
Delhi Durbar. ‘This incident should have been considered to have closed and 
we think no Indian journalists would have raked up the incident but for the 
fact that several anti-Indian British papers have attempted to make capital out 
of this incident. With regard to this we should think that the letter of His 
Highness the Gaekwar should be found to be satisfactory. Whatever may be 
the reasons which confused such a well travelled and educated prince like the 
Gaekwar in the presence of Their Majesties and made him forget rules of courtly 
etiquette, there can be no doubt of the ring of: sincerity and earnestness in his 
letter of apology. ‘T'hose who know the Gaekwar and his state can have no 
doubt of the feelings of deep loyalty to the British Government which charac- 
terise this eminent prince. Unfortunately, his very straightforwardness, 
love of justice and fairplay have got him many enemies who are always busy 
traducing him and trying to depict him as a seditionist. Up to this time all 
this campaign of vile calumny was necessarily carried on in the dark, but the 
unfortunate incident at the Durbar has afforded scope to these critics to throw 
off their garb and to charge the Gaekwar openly with befriending the sedi- 
tionists. This is the vein in which the Zvmes and the ultra-conservative 
papers are writing whose views Reuter has telegraphed to us at some length. 
The writings are nothing else but a malicious and venomous attack upon a 
prince whose only fault at the Durbar appears to have been a little nervous-. 
ness and whose only fault in his capacity as ruler of one of the greatest 
Native States of India appears to. be his fondness for progress and reform. 
But his very measures of progress have offended certain editorial gods who 
are now perhaps giving him the Nemesis. One cannot but marvel at the 
hypocrisy of papers like the Zmes which overlook many a glaring blunder 
and vice of some of the Native Princes, but pounce upon the slightest fault of 
the Gaekwar and weave out of it a tissue of absurdities aiming at tarring his 
reputation. The attack is as unworthy as it is ignoble.” 


11. “If some English journals had not commented upon a certain inci- 
Indian Spectator (6) dent atthe Coronation Durbar, it would quickly 
<p 80th Dec P > have closed. The commentators here as well as in 
Bae : England having’ raised wide issues, perhaps it may 

se worth while in the first place to distinguish between etiquette and loyalty. 
‘If — Court Judge differs from a Governor ona point of bet taal to be 


/obsarved at a levée, : and. leaves’ the place when’ hd is ‘aiot ‘satisfied. -with the 
treatment accorded to him, his loyalty is not ‘questioned; and! the public have 
‘not been expected in the past to side necessarily with either:party, though we 
believe a Governor's right to dictate the procedure at his laveés, subject to 
orders fram higher authorities, has never been challenged. A. question of 
etiquette as between any Suzerain and Feudatory can lead to no ‘inference con- 
cerning loyalty, if we understand by that word adherence to a certain political 
relationship. Obviously no arbiters can be called in to decide a question 
between Lord and Liege, and in former times very serious consequences 
followed from such difference. We live in more refined times, but the distinc- 
tion between manners and political relationship, strictly so called, remains. 
It seems to be admitted that nothing is demanded from Indian Feudatories 
at modern Durbars which they do not demand from their own subjects, or 
which Indian Emperors in former times did not demand from their political 
subordinates. ‘There is, no doubt, a difference between subjects and Feuda- 
tories, and His Excellency the Viceroy may have sounded leading Princes 
on the procedure to be followed. In such delicate matters custom is all 
important, and few would undertake to introduce innovations for the sake of 
popularity. ‘The incident seems to be suggestive of future developments in 
India. Lord Lytton expressed the opinion ‘that an Indian Prince is prepared 
to give anything for the addition of a single gun to his salute. This estimate 
of the self-respect of the Chiefs may prove more and more untrue as education 
spreads among them.” 


12. “Itis, indeed, extremely deplorable that any incident should have 
occurred to mar even in the slightest degree the 


Praja Bandhu (32), pleasant character of the unprecedented and auspici- 


9ith Deac., ing. cols.; 


Rast Goftér (33), 24th OS Coronation in person of His Majesty the King- 


Tek Emperor at Delhi, and more se because it is said 

that the causa thereof was His Highness the 
Gaekwar, who is admittedly a highly cultured and progressive Native Chief 
enjoying the esteem of a large number of his enlightened countrymen.......... 
It is extremely hard to believe that any sensible man, and much less an 
intelligent and a shrewd Ruler like the Gaekwar should so far forget 
himself and behave at the Coronation Durbar in the presence of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor in a way so as to create an unfavourable impression in 
the minds of spectators about his conduct. It is, however, a matter of history 
that with the spread of English education among our Native Princes, and 
with their greater contact with their educated countrymen, they have naturally 
acquired to a small extent a certain air of manly independence that is in 
marked contrast to the obsequious behaviour of their forefathers.. But strange 
as it may seem this manly attitude of theirs is at times mistaken for arrogance 
by a section of officialdom trained up in the traditions of old times and 
unable to appreciate the change effected in our Native Chiefs in course of 
GING. cesses 04s We can say from personal knowledge that at the Delhi Durbar 
of 1902-1903 there was nothing remarkable about the attitude of His 
Highness the Gaekwar except that there was a certain amount of manly 
dignity in his deportmentand mien in agreeable contrast to the attitude 
of some of his brother Chiefs. This is said to have been a subject- 
matter of adverse criticism in certain quarters. It is not at all unlikely that 
His Highness’s behaviour may have been similarly interpreted on the present 
occasion, for it is prumd facie preposterous to believe that an enlightened 
Ruler of the type of His Highness the Gaekwar should commit knowingly such 
a gross blunder as he is alleged to have done. Butin any case the Maharaja 
has promptly made a amende honorable through a letter addressed to His 
Excellency Lord Hardinge........... This is what any honourable person ought 
to do, and with that every sensible man should be fully satisfied. We have 
not the slightest doubt that His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor will 
consider the elaborate explanation offered by the Gaekwar as fully satis- 
factory.’ [The Rdst Goftdr writes:—The Baroda State is a model State in 
point of education and administrative reforms. It is impossible to believe 
that there is any truth in the attack of the //'imes on the Gaekwar. In his 
letter to His Excellency the Viceroy, His Highness has frankly admitted that 
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» notice tha His High ness: has meltkens to the Times pointing out that 
2% ast. him are false and exaggerated. ] 


18, mn Lis Highness the Maharaja of Baroda made an ‘amends for the 


mistake he inadvertently committed at the Delhi 


iieeiin Prakésh (38). 


(105), Q4th Dec. making various allegations against him with a view 
to lower him in the estimation of the British 
public. Itis to be regretted that the Tumes has 


ees the lead in vilifying the Gaekwar. The Maharaja has sent a rejoinder 


to the London paper, but it has, instead of retracting its allegations, made bold 
to repeat them. The Z'imes accuses the Maharaja of not observing oriental 
etiquette at the Coronation ceremony held in Westminster in June last. 


We really fail to understand why the paper should have held its tongue for 


such a long time over the question. The Mahdrdja was present at the 
Coronation as a spectator and is not likely to have committed a breach of 
etiquette at that time. The other complaint is that the Mahardja had an 
interview with Shyamji Krishna Varma in 1910. The rumour was set afloat 
by some one in England and was proved to be false. The Zimes should, 
therefore, have thought twice before taking up the old fib. The Maharaja 
may have visited Shyamji before he avowed anarchist views -and no blame 
can be attached to him for having done so. ‘The Yvmes apparently refers to 
the Mehsana sedifion case in its allegations against the Maharaja. The 
Case was duly tried by an impartial Magistrate and fell through for lack of 
evidence. The Maharaja or his officials cannot, therefore, be held responsible 
for the failure of the prosecution. Babu Aravinda Ghose professed 
extremist views only after leaving Baroda. The Maharaja of Baroda is a 
pioneer in educational, social and political reform and we strongly deprecate 
the attempt made by the Z'imes to defame him. [The Jagad Vritt writes :-— 
The Maharaja of Baroda has shown his modesty, loyalty aud straightforward 
nature in apologising for his mistake at the Durbar and in withdrawing 
the letter he had written to the Governor-General in Council in connec- 
tion with the visits of the Native Chiefs to His Majesty the King which 
was likely to create « misunderstanding. We feel sure that the apology 
will satisfy the merciful King George and his officials. We, however, 
regret to see that the Tmes has availed of the Maharaja's mistake to make 
a number of serious allegations against him. The Manaraja is an enlightened 
prince and knows his own position with respect to his suzerain government 
and cannot even be suspected of being guilty of the things alleged againt him 
by~the Times. The Maharaja never associates himself with extremists nor 
does he engage their services, and though a sedition case instituted in his 
dominion collapsed, he confiscated the press in which the objectionable book was 
printed and banished the keeper of the press. ‘This is a sufficient index 
of the Mahardja’s loyalty. We hope the officials will forget the incident 
and will not allow it to influence their opinion of the Maharaja. We would 
ask the Gaekwar to be more care‘ul in his dealings with the Supreme 
Government. | . 


14, “ Hunible—we should say abject, if any personage less exalted than 

ee the King-Emperor were concerned—as is the apolog 
hagas Gasette (14), 2lst of the Gaekwar, the immediate reinstatement a 
full grace of the offender will probably seem to well- 
informed observers an act of extraordinary clemency to which no sovereign 
less magnanimous than King George would perhaps accede. Be prince or 
eer never so high born, be his lineage never so ancient or illustrious, there 
reathes not & man in these wide realms who may presume to turn his back 
on the King-Kmperor in the solemn state of a Durbar. There have been Delhi 


‘Durbars in ancient days at which such an incident would have been unthink- 
* “  ableor if, in some mad moment, a tributary chief had so affronted the throne, 
ce the consequences would have taken a dramatic shape........ The Gaekwar, in 


ena self-abasement, proffers the excuse that he was too flustered 


every Way to the British Government. I 


Durbar by his frank apology. But the Mahdaraja’s 
Qath. Deo. Jagad Viti enemies availed themselves of this opportunity for 


‘a / 
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_by the majestic presence in which he suddenly found himself to understand 
what he was doing, and, moreover, as he had seen but one other ‘prince (the 
Nizam) do homage, he was insufficiently instructed in his duties by preceding 


example. The unparalleled magnificence of the present Durbar, which, 


according to accounts from privileged Karachi visitors, beggars description 
and leaves the spectator almost prostrated with wonderment, may well indeed 
have awed even princely eyes accustomed to the splendour of Indian courts ; 

but it has to be remarked, firstly that the Gackwar’s contrite confession. seems 
almost tantamount to an ackncwledgment of personal unfitness for the great 
role which His Highness is graciously permitted to affect ; and, secondly, that 
the drawbeck of having but a single pattern whereon to model his untutored 
conduct before the throne is the necessary corollary of the Gaekwar’s position 
as the second ruling prince in all India. No way of relieving the Gaekwar of 
such a difficulty can be conceived of except by altering the table of prece- 
dence. But the untowardness of the incident appears to pass the bounds of 
mere gaucherte when certain antecedent circumstances press unfavourably into 
view. The Gaekwar has not only to palliate an objectionable act but to 
revoke an objectionable letter. Hxactly what offence that letter contained 
has not been officially disclosed, but from the fact that the writer himself 
publicly connects its subject-matter with a previous royal reception, and appears 
to be conscious that it has seriously displeased the King, the inference might 
not seem very far-fetched that a mistake of a significantly similar nature was 
therein committed. A report that has reached us from sources on which we 
customarily rely indicates that the letter in question conveyed a protest 
against His Majesty’s remaining seated. when admitting into the presence 
the ruler of Baroda, but we have no wish tosee public credence attached to 
any statement lacking authoritative confirmation. Another circumstance of 
possible account 1s that exceptional favour would seem to have been shown 
by Their Majesties in receiving the Gaekwar at all, at a time when—innocently, 
as we hope, though it may fall to the law courts to determine that point—His 
Highness lives under an unpleasant personal cloud as co-respondent in an 
English divorce suit; with no present defence other than that, as a sovereign 
ruler, he stands above the jurisdiction of the King’s Judges. As if these 
things were not enough, there is the more serious appearance of blemish on 
the Gaekwar’s political escutcheon, which the English newspapers have just 
recalled—a personal association, which, we shall try to believe, is purely fortuitous 
and unmeaning, with certain obnoxious type of Indian politicians. With these 


various considerations to complicate an incident which would in itself be 


sufficiently infelicitous, the question may not improperly enter into the public 
mind whetber high interests of state would:not justify the King-Emperor in 
marking the royal sense of the Gaekwar’s conduct in a way which His Highness 
would plainly understand and all India would respectfully appreciate.’ 


15. Is there anything strange in it if the Indian people look down with 
contempt upon the handful of selfish people who are 


Navsdri Patrika (71), putting forward a number of nonsensical and false 


24th Dec.; Hind Vuay 


(58), 27th Dec. allegations and making dirty attacks against a ruler’ 


who is most popular and the most loyal friend of 
the British Government? Since his accession to the throne, His Highness 
the Gaekwar has carried out reforms of a high order of excellence, based 
on a broad and fair policy, for which even the authors of these dirty attacks 
had to express admiration and approval. To forget all this and for a 
trifling and unintentional mistake to make a dirty and insulting atéack upon 
His Highness, thereby bitterly wounding the feelings of the ‘Indian public 


is highly disgraceful to the authors and is not consistent with their dignity 


as independent journalists. ‘The real reason of all this, we think, is the just 
boycott of the Zimes of India by the Baroda subjects. The incident 
illustrates very aptly the materialistic tendency of the West. There is 
nothing strange in their attack on His Highness. But recently, thev had 


used the most filthy epithets wagainst His Excellency Lord Hardinge for 


transferring the capital to Delhi. That Baroda i is thoroughly loyal to. the 
British Government goes without saying. How can we doubt the. loyalty 
of the Gaekwar, who is so well educated, has travelled so often to Europa 


con 1999—5 


ed 


nd has ‘acquired a full knowledge of its manners:and usages and who 
rtily © love as 1d. is. bag ‘foveal to ‘the British | Goveriment and 
r Majesties and the Royal ‘Family’? : ‘Those ‘who doubt his loyalty 
it in’ ‘th 8’ ‘modest way, be ‘termed unfortunate. The extremely 
 Spabisfdetory | alate’ ‘cabled by His Highness’: Secretary to the attack 
of oats! Times ‘makes it quite clear that’ there ‘was some private motive 
-at ‘the bottom of this filthy attack founded on fabrications. The fact is 
*that as great respect is being accorded to His Highness in consequence of 
‘his brilliant career, it hes exposed ‘him to the envy of ‘these: people. The 
Anglo-Indians have always viewed with bitterness all people who are foremost 
in giving rights to their subjects, and do not fail to seize every opportunity ‘to 
exhibit their cruelty and heartlessness towards them. It may be that these 
Ang!o-Indians are useful to Government, but that fact does not justify 
them fo thus trampling upon the feelings of the Indian people. The British 
Government have always acted generously towards the peaceful people of 
India and their Princes and it will be a matter of great satisfaction and joy 
to them if they take these Anglo-Indian papers to task for making shame- 
less and groundless attacks under the influence of private motives. [The 
Hind Vijay also condemns the attitude of the Anglo-Indian papers towards 
the Gaekwar and asks why if the Press Act is to be used for the protection of 
Native States, Government should not take action against them for their 
bitter attack:on the:Gaekwar. | 


*16. “ The settlement of the Franco-German dispute over Moroccg has 
been the signal for » general movement against 
Muhammadan States. Italy pounced upon ‘iripoli 


Persian and Tripolian 


; attains. and, soon after, Russia found cause to deliver an 
Indian Social Reformer ultimatum to Persia. We have the same story of 
(5), 31st Dec. atrocities, the murder of women and children in cold 


blood, from Persiaasfrom Tripoli. It is extremely 
difficult to resist the impression that it is all either a part of a concerted 
scheme or an attempt on the part of one Power to forestall another. The 
helplessness with which Great Britain looks on while these acts of 
brigandage are being perpetrated has astonished people not only in India 
but also in England. An evidently well-informed writer in the current 
number of the Fortnightly Review bitterly remarks: ‘A French writer 
has marvelled at the paradox of Canning who “ showed how a Tory Govern- 
ment at home could play abroad the part of the protector of liberalism and 
the ally of all nations struggling for their rights.” Sir Edward Grey has 
performed the more prodigious feat of reversing this paradox, since he has 
shown how a Liberal Government at home can play the part of the protector 
of foreign reaction and international brigandage, ana that of an accessory to 
the throttling of helples nationalities. Itis a sad record—Morocco, Tripoli, 
Persia, Korea,—more especially as in not one case can the motive of necessity 
or helpfulness be honestly pleaded. Even if we did not use our 'Treaty right 
to prevent these crimes, we might at any rate have vindicated our character 
and our traditicns by dissociating ourselves from them.’ The news that the 
British Const! at Shiraz ard his escort of Indian cavalry were attacked by 
Persian road guards, and that the former was wounded, is extremely regret- 
table as it is calculated to damp Indian sympathy for Persian Nationalists. 
The Persian Government have apologised and promised to mete out exemplary 
punishment to the assailants, and they will do well to keep a tight hand over 
their unruly soldiery if they value the good wishes of the Indian public.” 


*17. “ Even if the study of history does not always teach us profitable 

. lessons, it lessens our liability to be painfully sur- 

_ prised. Almost daily, after presentation of the 

oS eee » Bist Dec, Russian ultimatum to Persia, we heard of Russia’s 
Bes ee) eager desire to evacuate the country as soon as her 
ie reasonable demands were acceded to, and there was a chorus of belief, in 
ee i which all but Persia joined, in Russia’s sincerity. Immediately on Persia’s 
eT agreeing to: the terms of the ultimatum comes the news that the Russian 
evacuation will not take place yet, but depends on other conditions, not 
eget ‘On‘the eve of the agreement came news of fighting between 
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Slaughter of women and children: as we 
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briz, also of the’ indiscriminate 
x las combatants by the. Russian 
soldiérs: This,'no-doubt, is quite good enough for Russia, who will find it 
necessary to stay in Persia till farther’ orders to protect Russian subjects, 
although thére is probably a good deal to be said as to the origin of the provo- 
cation which caused this convenient conflict. Even if we took the Times 
and other English papers’ articles on Persia at their face value, the history of 
the negotiations of Persia’s neighbours would take a. great deal of white- 
washing. At present it seems as if the story of Persia’s struggle for a more 
enlightened form of government has been abruptly broken off. The most 
extraordinary clause in connection with the Russian terms to Persia is the 
insistence on the dismissal of Mr. Shuster. Russia and Britain have 
apparently agreed that Persia can only get into order with toreign aid, and 
the most hopeful instance of help from outside they straightway abolish. 
So long as he was allowed, Mr. Shuster stuck to his finances, but when he 
found that he was checked and thwarted at every turn he inevitably over- 
flowed into politics. It is the fixed opinion of Russia that a few regiments of 
Cossacks are a much more progressive influence in Persia than a financial 
expert at the Treasury or a properly organised gendarmerie of her own. 
While Persia's neighbours profess that all they desire is the progress and 
well-being of Persia, all they do to this end is violently to uproot all that 
Persia has done to improve her internal condition, while Russia, to ensure 
the disorder of which she desires to take advantage, has converted the 
turbulence of some tribesmen into an occasion for indiscriminate slaughter. 
There was much in Persia that needed reform and a strone hand; but the 
present situation is a hypocritical travesty of assistance.” 


Persian tribesmen and Russians at ‘ 


18. “ Persia is getting into deeper and deeper water. The danger of 


. delay is her e demonst in politics. 
Indian Spectator (6), ay is nowhere nore demonstrable than in politic 


20th Dec. If the Russian ultimatum could not but be accepted, 


it would have been wise to accept it as early as 
possible, certainly without delay after the advice given by Great Britain. 
The inevitable has at last been accepted, but meanwhile fresh complications 
have arisen, the exact cause of which still remains a mystery. The situation 
at Tabriz may lead to fresh developments, which might have been obviated if 
no occasion had been given to Russian troops to come to that city atall. The 
Persian Governor charges the troops with butchery and vandalism. Hundreds 
of women and children are said to have been murdered in cold blood, while the 
Russian Consul-General charges Persians with barbarous atrocities, and credits 
his countrymen with humane conduct and with having sheltered women and 
children from bombarded houses. It does not seem to be agreed as yet who 
was responsible for the fighting. Accusations and recriminations may follow, 
and perhaps one heavy indemnity may be added to another, until at last 
the burden of compensation to be paid to Russia may itself prove almost 
crushing to a country like Persia whose material resources have yet to be 
developed. Lord Minto once said that the check received by Russia in the 
far Kast could not have repressed her ambition, but, on the contrary, she would 
try to retrieve her fortune and_-reputation by military activity in a different 
part of Asia. Possibly he will prove a true prophet........... To aggressive 
powers in Kurope the state into which Turkey and Persia have drifted must 
be rather tempting, and one does not know what would have happened to 


Persia by this time but for the Anglo-Russian agreement to respect the inte- 


srity of that State. ‘he misfortune-of Persia is not merely her military 
weakness, but also the want of discrimination of many of her inhabitants. 
Not only did not the Mejlis accept Great Britain’s advice with celerity, but, 
as the latest telegrams state, some of the inhabitants have begun to attack 


‘the representatives of the British Government. The ignorant classes 


apparently have ceased to make any distinction between friend and foe, 
Russian and Britisher, and perhaps imagine that the whole of Christendom is 
arrayed against Islam. ‘I'his kind of ignorance bodes no good and one\may 
feel alarmed at the consequences to which it must lead. If the situation at 
Tabriz will be difficult to solve for a long time, a new situation is apparently 
springing up at Shiraz which may lead to misunderstandings with Great 
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danda British Consul was 
< ‘Muslims; p India, i in these circumstances, 
lave every reason’ to ‘loc ¢tovsister communities: for:sympathy when the 
* prestize of: slant is aebeiving such serious‘and successive blows in other parts 
of the ‘wo la. “Why should we not make the geographical bonds of this world 
se the basis of co-operation, instead of our views about the other world ? ” 


19. a “ Lords Morley and Minto secured a high place amongst the benefactors 
of India by rallying the Moderates to the side of 
hae His fedty the King- Government at a psychological mcment by means of 
ae Emperor has ‘spac th the Legislative Councils Reforms. They could not, 
thet Gddehinont.. however, succeed in winning over the ‘ Nationalists’ 
Pheniz (11), 23rd Dec. . 9W1Ng to the mistaken policy of repression. But 
where such level-headed statesmen hopelessly failed, 
His Majesty the King-Emperor, whose remarkable powers cf insight and 
foresight mark him out as the greatest statesman in the British Empire, has 
by one stroke of bold and imaginative statesmanship succeeded. It will be 
remembered that the Nationalist party of Calcutta, headed by Mr. Bepin 
Chandraeweal, had taken the most irreconcilable position ever since the ill- 
ee starred Partition of Bengal. How ccmpletely the King-Emperor has recon- 
a ciled it by his epoch-making announcements at the Delhi Durbar will be clear 
eZ from the speech made by Mr. Pal at a crowded meeting of his party at Calcutta 
on Saturday last. It now remains for Mr. Pal and his party to return to the 
Congress fold and thus help Government and the people towards the path of 
peaceful progress. For this purpose the forthcoming Calcutta Congress offers 
Mr. Pal an excellent opportunity, which we hope he will take advantage of to 
close up the ranks.” 


20. ‘* The wonder and excitement of the sudden dramatic announcement 


. of the modification of the Partition of Bengal by 
Comments on the modi- 


fication of the Partition 


of Wand pretty well over, and the public opinion of the 
carditis (9), 24th- Country now hails the measure with a note of 
Dec. thorough approval. ‘The few croakers apart—who do 


not see in this fine episode of statesmanship anything 
but the destruction of British ‘ prestige,—the public unanimously welcome the 
measure, and rightly too. Because this particular Partition of Bengal was a 
pricking ‘thorn in the side of the Bengali nation set there gratuitously and 
_ insultingly. There can be no two opinions about the necessity of a division of 
the administration of that province—as it was before the Partition—owing to 
its large extent and its heterogeneous population. The Bengali nation too 
was not so much opposed to the proposal as to the Partition itself, and the 
manner of its being carried out and the form it took under Lord Curzon’s 
directing hand. ‘They protested in numerous meetings and representations, 
but in vain. (‘he paper here traces briefly the history of the agitation 
against the Partition, and then proceeds :—| ‘The night is thickest when the 
dawn is nearest, and precisely this was the case with the Partition during the 
o last two or three years when the subject had well-nigh passed into the limbo 
a of official indifference. But all ofa sudden within the last few days there 
a | “was a commotion in the official skies and the reparation of the wrong was so 
swift, that the precursing streaks of the dawn and the dawn itself appeared in a 
moment. ‘The official despatches embodying the proposals of the Government 
of India and Lord Crewe’s reply bear ample testimony to the anxious regard of 
the Government to allay a source of discontent among the Bengali people....-.. 
.... His Lordship thus emphasizes the necessity cf a micdification on the 
teaching of past History: ‘History teaches us that it has sometimes been 
found necessary to ignore local sentiment or to override racial prejudice in the 
‘interest of sound administration orin order to establish an ethical or political 
principle ; but even where indisputable justification can be claimed, such an 
“exercise of authority is almost always regrettable in itself and it will often be 
wise to grasp an opportunity of assuaging the resentment which has arisen 
where this can be done without practical detriment to order and good govern- 
‘Sat -ment.’ The modification of the Partition announced by His Majesty shows 
slain iM 7 ow that this lesson of history nse at last been learnt by the Government’ in this 
OS \ 


His Majesty the King-Emperor in person is now. 
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1911. and *2nd Jan. 


great wrong inflidted- upon a section of their Indian people. The modification 


is ‘a. justification of constitutional political agitation in India. If the Proclama- 
tion of 1858 is held as the Magna Charta of all our rights in India, the present 
despatches may bé rightly Tooked upon as an Official charter for political 
agitation to remove @ wrong, and must mark an epoch in the history of the 


constitutional development of the country.” 


21. The Bengal Partition has been iGnaliad and people are rejoicing every- 
where at it. It would have been better if we could 
‘Kesart (108), 26th Dec. have ascertainéd the names of those persons whose 
efforts led to this desirable result, but it is not possi- 
ble. No leader is likely to boast that he undid it. Lord. Crewe also is not 
likely to give out the name of the person who advised him to modify the Parti- 
tion. Government and the Moderates may take all the credit to themselves, 
and the Nationalists may allege that it was the swadesht-boycott agitation that 
touched the pockets of British merchants and opened the eyes of Government 
to the real state of affairs. It is not possible: to ascertain the claims of the 
contending parties. Mr.J. N. Gupta, I.C.8., has published a biography of 
the late Mr. R. C. Dutt wherein the latter claims that he was instrumental in 
unsettling the ‘settled’ fact of Partition. Sir Henry Cotton while reviewing 
the book says that Lord Morlev only played with Roinesh Chunder and that the 
former was not in the least influenced by the latter. Those who place all their 
confidence in the sweet words of the bureaucrats are likely to find themselves 
deceived. The machinery of Government is such that one man can influence 
it very little. To work in an agitation like that-of the anti-Partition movement 
is itself its best reward. It needs no other praise. No one need pat his own 
back and least of all blame others. [Hlsewhere the paper writes :-—Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji has written a letter to Babu Surendranath congratulating 
him on the success of his agitation and requesting him to work now for the 
attainment of swardajya. ‘The annulment of the Partition is not the be-all 
and end-all of existence. The Bengalees should not rest on their oars, and 
be contented. In politics, contentment is the bane of the nation. Babu 
Surendranath has caught the meaning of Dadabhai’s message and says that 
if Indians are true to themselves, they are sure to attain self-Government one 
day or the other. We trust that the message will be similarly interpreted by 
all patriots and that they will work for swardjya. ‘The agitation is perfectly 
constituticnal and is based on the solemn pledges given by the British 
Government and the ruling sovereigns of the day.| 


*22. “Ttis too well-known how our British rulers enforced the swade- 

| shi-boycott movement in the 16th, 17th and 18th 
The British Govern- Centuries for the development of the industries of 
ment itself resorted to Britain. An abnormally high protective tariff 
swadeshi-boycott in for- against foreign imports, coupled with penal legis- 
mer times fordeveloping lation for any defaulter, aided the movement to a 
British industries. very large extent. Not only was the swadeshi- 
Mahratta (9), 31st Dec. boycott principle forced upon the inhabitants in 
Britian, but even British servants in India were 


obliged to prefer British home- made wares to indigenous Indian ones, and 


even to the minutest details were rules framed by the East India Company 
for the guidance of its servants. It willthus be seen that our British rulers 
were thorough-going swadeshists in those days and that Free-trade—the uses, 
benefits and charms of which are now sung to us—was unknown then. Our 
rulers themselves afford us a striking lesson that the swadeshi-boycott is quite 
a necessity for developing new industries. Shoula we not take the lesson to 
our heart and give all our energy to the swadeshi movement which has 
already been in the country for the last few years ? ”’ 


23. Why was it that the Partition of Bengal incensed we people and 
why are they hailing with joy its annulment? Lord 

People speaking ae and Curzon wanted to provoke the Bengalis and invest 
oe ssp ve Se, Mi seh the Muhammadans with sham importance. ‘The 
oe eicicteasicn Bengalis were resolved to have the Partition annul- 
Kesari (108), 26th Dec., led. ° But they were tired of agitation and Govern- 


ment also were tired of repression. Both the parties 
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Were eager to éffect a compromise and were waiting 
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zalis, in, both the. ‘Provinces. ‘under the. dinmiaation of other. 

le... The Bengalis were re ndered. powerless... It. was a grave social wrong. 
_' Phose who speak the same language: naturally desire to be under the same. 
adm Pialion. And so long as this desire is not fulfilled, they remain discon- 


~~ ‘tented... This fact was. strikingly illustrated by the Partition of Bengal. 
eo If we are to. base administrations on the community of language, so far 
~~ ag. the Bombay Presidency is conéerned, we shall have to sever Sind 
‘-.  - from. Bombay and link it with the Punjab. We shall have to hand over 
some taluks (sic) of the Southern Division to the Madras Presidency and 
some Orissa taluks of Madras will have to be handed over to the new 
province of Behar. Though no one has partitioned Maharashtra into 
Bombay Maharashtra and Maharashtra under.the OC. P. administration, 
virtually it is a partition. We are not raking up the question as a peg 
to hang on an agitation. We understand that when Berar was permanently 
taken over from the Nizam, the question: was discussed by Government. 
Exactly two years after the Partition of Bengal was decreed. Government 
always say that they do not care for agitation and that they do what is just. 
We hope Government will give a practical proof of this policy. We are 
discussing academically the Partition of Mahirdshtra and Government also 
should view the question dispassionately. [In a further issua the paper 
remarks:—The provinces of India ar3 not arranged according to " 
community of language. Different provinces were ceded to the British a 
different times. ‘hey got Bengal and Madras before the eighteenth laa. 
Bombay excepting Sind came under the British rule in 1818. Sind was 
conquered in 1843. Government loosed only to administrative convenience 
* In arranging the area of the different provinces. They did not of course think 
that if people speaking one and the same language were placed under the 
same province they would grow powerful, and we admit that they did not 
deliberately partition them under different provinces. ‘the only reason why 
Sind was joined to Bombay was that the Punjab was then under independent 
rule. ‘The Berars should have been joined to Bombay in 1903. But Bombay 
was already a big province and the C. P. wanted badiy same partner. Here 
again considerations of administrative convenience prevailed over other reasons. 
Government cannot be accused of harbouring anv wicked notions as in the 
case of the Bengal Partition with reference to other partitions. But the 
responsibility is none the less of re-arranging the Provinces according to the 
community of language. Government also would have followed the same 
policy if India as a whole had come under the British rule at one time. 
Such an arrangement is convenient both to the people and Government. 
There are about 125 languages prevalent in India. The most important of 
them are Hindi, Bengali, Telugu, Marathi, Punjabi, Tamil, Gujarati, Kanarese 
and Uriya. Marathi stands fourth and about 2 crores speak Marathi. The 
question of the reunion of the Marathi-speaking people under one province 
will be discussed in a further issue. | 


24. Loyalty and discontent can dwell together, and discontented people 
CST Sa een might also be loyal. The Muhammadans raised a 
iki datell tomether. hue and cry that such a thing was quite impossible 

Kesari (108), 2\th Dec. and decried the Congress “movement. But they 
a themselves are now ‘certifying to the truth of the 
above dictum. for nobody can question the loyalty of the Muhammadans. 


_ nies ' hey had no experience of discontent; at least they said so. But since 
Bie en the Muhammadan: deputation waited on Lord Minto, they are giving expres- 
me oe sion to discontented thoughts, in spite of themselves. ‘heir discontent was 


a little appeased by the offerings of the Bengal Partition and special electo- 
rates. But the Partition having been annulled, the Muhammadan 
discontent. has again broken forth and Nawab Mustaq Husein Vikar-ul-mulk 
Bahadur has written to the Aligarh Gazette in almost threatening terms and 

Bae says that if Government do not take care that the benefits of the Partition are 
not Jost to the Muhammadans, the whole community would be thrown into 
a3,  igeas ‘mourning. We are glad that the Muhammadans realise that one can speak 
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te. . such a strain and yet remain loyal. ‘The gallant Fuller called the Muham-. 
madan his‘ favourite wife’ and placed Governinent in difficulties, ‘The arrogynt: 


(% 


remarks of’ even the favourite wife will not be relished by Government. 
Lord Curzon was restless and unsympathetic, but still he passed his 
days jn quiet, Lord Hardinge, though sympathetic, is faced with troub- 
lous times. From this it appears that those wko do evil to India are more 
happy than those who try todo good. But statesmen always choose the con- 
ciliatory and difficult path, avoiding the repressive and easy one. Let us wait 
and see what will happen during the néw regime. [Elsewhere the paper 
remarks :—The Anglo-Indian Pundits are always lecturing to us on etiquette, 
loyalty and such other matters. But when their own intérests are involved 
they forget all their philosophy and begin torave. Je the transfer of the 
capital to Delhi, the Statesman and the Hnglishman have openly charged Gov- 
ernment with dragging in the King to deceive the people. [The paper quotes 
extracts from the comments of the two papers and remarks:—] Is it not 
strange that the Anglo-Indiaus do not see the beam in their own eye? It is 
but natural for them to write in such a strain, taught as they are to have their 
own way in everything. But why should not Government bring to their 
senses these insolent writers and teach them a lesson ?| 


20. Referring to the revocation of the Partition of Bengal by His 
| Majesty the King-Emperor, the Khdndesh Vaibhav 
Suggestion for modi- writes that West Khandesh has been suffering from 


fying the partition of the evil effects of the partition of Khandesh “which 
kchandesh. 


Khandesh Vaibhay Was effected hastily und against public opinion. It 

(110), 25th Dee. suggests that the partition should now be modified by 

transferring two talukas from the Kast to the West 

Khandesh, which step, the paper declares, will make the Royal Visit long 
memorable amongst the people of the district. 


26. ‘‘ The Government of India propose to take away more than a lakh 
of acres from the Punjab for the development of the 
Comments on thesug- new capital. This cannot be a great geometrical 
gestion to transfer Sind jogs and for the sequestration of an imperial city 
to the Punjab. . «y that bas decayed the province will be compensated 
Indian Spectator (6), ede! e ; p 
20th Dec. > by the proximity of the capital of the Empire. 
Lhe Punjab cannot on the whole have much to 
complain, but,we see that the opportunity is being utilized to ask for further 
compensation by the transfer of Sind to that province. Geographically 
and ethnologically the Punjab may perhaps lay a better claim to Sind than 
Bombay. It must be admitted that Sind is somewhat loosely attached to 
Bombay and, in official parlance, is not a part of the ‘ presidency proper.’ 
This sort of aloofness is not quite satisfactory, but two important questions 
cannot be lost sight of. Will the union of Sind with the Punjab be closer 
than it is with Bombay, and will the Sindhis appreciate it better? Secondly 
Bombay must have some financial compensation—mere geometrical com- 
pensation is not worth much—for the loss of so fertile a tract as the delta of 
the Indus, the granary of the presidency. If the Punjab must enjoy its 
natural advantages, Bombay must be allowed to appropriate as much of the 
revenue from the maritime trade that passes through the port of Karachi 
as may be necessary to keep the presidency solvent at all times. Perhaps 
Lord Hardinge will feel that for the present he has bitten off as large a slice as 
he can manage to chew during the next four years.” 


*27. “The new rupee which has just been struck in the Indian Mints 

, _ presents several points of peculiar interest to His 

Comments on t:e new Majesty’s subjects in India. In the first place it 
i, 8 (31), 81st Dec, Will be seen that on the obverse the King is depicted 
Eng. cols. ’ wearing a Crown. ‘This fact will be observed with 
satisfaction by those who considered the rupee 

of the late King Edward lacking in dignity owing to the absence of this 
emblem of Royalty. Consideration for Indian sentiment is exhibited in the 
fact that His Majesty the King-Emperor is shown wearing the collars of the 
two Indian Orders, the Star of India and the Indian Empire. The details 
of the Orders can be clearly made out, avery striking feature being the 
elephant of the former Order.” 


onthe subject of tthe King ~ portrait on the'new 
i, pes the AKhbdr-e-Islam btigheats that the present 
e, ne . g gure of the elephant; which looks like 

Hn ‘of a pig, should either be clearly brought oat 
r Wholly: omitted so that the ‘wrong impression which is finding currency 
i among the ‘Tower: ‘aerate ‘of society may be effectively removed and the 
Ring’s- coin _ equally respected by all classes of His Majesty's subjects. [The 
Political Bhomiyo also suggests the deletion of the figure of the elephant 
i rast eabsritetiont of “ aage of some a emblematic of the Moslem 
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*29. “It is » with sincere saoanct that we received the newsof the untimely 
death of the Honourable YV. Krishnaswami Iyer, 

Death of the Hononr- Member of the Execytive Council of the Governor of 
able Mr. V. Krishna- Madres. A man of great ability and high characcer, 
“y 4 es tia seme 7 he was a leading figure in every public movement, 
the Governor of Madras, Political, educational and industrial, started in Madras 
Indian Social Reformer “uring the last twenty years. In social reform, he was 
(5), 81st Dec. a strong advocate of the ‘national’ school, but his 
sound commonsense prevented him from carrying 

this doctrine to the limit of imbecility to which it bad been pushed by some 
others. Of late years, he had with characteristic vigour espoused the principle 
of post-puberty marriages among the castes addicted to infant betrothals, and 
to his spirited and enthusiastic advocacy is certainly due the progress that the 
reform has been of late making in the Madras Presidency. His death 
deprives Madras of one of the few striking personalities of the time, and it 
will be long before some one rises to fill the place vacated so tragica ully by 


‘Mr. V. Krishnaswami Iyer. ” 
ee *30. “How can disabilities against Indians in British colonies be 
Indians in the Colonies. ae : 
“at . and protest. But it is worth while to note, as has 
Pe vet oe ee been repeatedly declared by several authorities, that 
British Indians can hardly expect to claim and shave their rights as citizens 
of the British Empire outside India, unless they are respected in India herself. 
Here in India the higher appointments in the public service are almost a 
preserve for Huropeans. The preserves are now extending over lower grades 
. Of the service also, and these things are done rather openly ......... If 
Indians are treated thus in their own country, what better treatment can 
they legitimately claim abroad even in the British Empire itself, not to 
speak of foreign countries? We are reminded in this connection of what 
Dr. Rutherford said, at the recent Dussera celebration of Indians in London, 
with regard to the general ill-treatment of Indians in the Colonies :—‘ It was 
because India had been too submissive that these indignities had been heaped 
upon her children. You will never get equal rights i: the Colonies until you 
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get equal rights 1 in India’. 


| *81. “This year’s session of the Congress being the fourth session of 
. : the Conventionist organisation uskered into exist- 
_ Comments on the pro- ence at Surat in 1907, was concluded at Calcutta 
eat Rs ane 26th Jast Thursday. After a long series of consultations, 
Mahrdtta (9), a Som the All-India Congress Committee was requisitioned 

| | ge | ee 
Kesari (108), 2nd Jan. for the purpose of choosing a President, and 
. the choice fell upon Pundit Bishen Narayan Dhar 
of Lucknow. Although an absentee from public life in recent years, the 
Pundit has a creditable record of public service. His presidential address 
CL delivered at the Calcutta gathering is undoubtedly a great compliment to his 
— powers of close thinking, vigorous expression and capacity for industry. It 
= lacks, however, the rhetorical gusto and the poetic imagery which marked the 
welcome address of the Honourable Babu Bhupendra Nath Basu, as Chairman 
of the Reception Committee........... Pandit Bishen Narayan’s address was a 
pretty long one and in this respect fitted very well with the tradition of the 


aren Congress presidential addresses, but its excellence lay not so much in the 
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variety -and the number of the topics touche upon ds in the thorough-going 


and searching exposition of the few that he had seleoted........ A perusal of 


Pundit Bishen Narayen’s examination of the Council Regulations is bound :to. 


convince any one of the huge havoc that the bureaucracy has made of Lord 


Morley’s Reforms, turning the ‘ elective principle into a mockery and the enlarg- 


edfunctionsinto-an illusion.’ The educated middle classes, to make adequate 
room for whom was one of Lord Morley’s main objects in introducing : the 
Reforms, have been left nowhere. The. landlords—the ‘ stake-holders’— 


and Muhammadans enjoy special direct representation, but the educated | 


classes are represented in an indirect—filtered—way through Municipalities 
and Local Boards........ The recent declaration by the Government of India 
that no substantial amendment of these regulations, as promised by Lord 


Minto, is contemplated, inust certainly, as iia Pundit sald, cause disappoint-.: 


ment. But, why this havoc in the regulations by the bureaucracy? The. 
answer is to be found in their attitude of distrust and suspicion towards the 
educated classes and their antipathy to the new aspirations. Pundit Bishen 
Narayen’s indictment of the bureaucracy is severe. On the one hand, there 
is the educated India struggling against the fetters of an obsolete system for 
political rights; on the other, says he, there is the opposition of the 
bureaucracy........ The Pundit only expressed the unanimous verdict of the 
country when he said that ‘leaving out afew noble exceptions, as a body 
they (the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy) have not been in sympathy. with the 
new aspirations of educated India, which owes but few of its political rights to 
their initiative.’......... Since the unfortunate Surat split, the old united 
Congress 1s dead and in its place has arisen this new body of the Convention. 
This sphit, this distinction, this separation in place of the old unity has taken 
away lmumensely, even the most ardent supporters of the Convention wil! 
have to admit, from the old energy and strength. The Conventionist gather- 
ing has been this year more enthusiastic, being held at Calcutta at a time 
when the Bengalees are rejoicing over the re-union of their province after 
a separation for ‘the last six years, and are on the eve of receiving their Royal 
deliverer in their midst,...... The wrongs which the bureaucracy committed 
they have themselves repaired, and they have shown themselves open to 
reason. But how have Congressmen acquitted themselves since the Surat 
split into the two camps? The Nationalist section has been striving earnestly 
for re-uxion and is even willing to yield a point or two for the nation’s sake, 
“hie the Conventionist section has been treating this attempt for re-union 
with indifference, not to say ‘cold contempt.’......... A resolution asking 
the Congress to adopt the Conventionist Constitution with the amendments 
of the sub-committee appointed last year was moved from the chair and was 
carried unanimously....... We have not before us the specific amendments 
made by the sub-committee which were adopted in the Congress, and it is 
not, therefore, possible to forctell as to how far the Constitution has been 
modified in view cf a possible re-union of the two parties. But it can be 
hardly denied that the Conventionists have been singularly slow in the 
matter ard the work of a united Congress is dragging at each session a 


lengthening chain. The Convention Constitution has been formally adopted 


this year at Calcutta, and this is regarded in certain quarters as removing 
a grave objection in the way a union. ‘True, the constitution has 
been iormally passed in Congress, but what kind of a Congress was 
it? It was no ketter body than a “Congress of the Convention’ as the 
Bengalee admits, and the passing of the Constitution drawn by the Allababad 
Convention by a Congress assembled in accordance with the rules of that 
very Convention’s constitution, is only a redundancy, at best it can be a 
PA EU.CA51020 . emmeninneeemmnnt hilt will be seen that the adoption of the creed and 
constitution by the Calcutta ° Congress of the Convention’ has no vaiue at 
all...... ... Ofcourse, we are quite willing to give credit to the Couven- 
tionists that they climbed down from their position of absolute autocracy so far 
at least as to feel the necessity of formally ratifying their own policy ! ‘ ‘he two 
Ee ee noted above also point to the softening of the rigidity, and thus 

give rise to hopes for better progress in future on the» way to re-union. 
But looking to the high hopes of a united Congress held out by Bengal Conven- 
tionists before the Congress met we must say that the outcome has been very 
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The bureaucracy ‘aol fk ‘years ‘to rectify their mis- 
myentionist bureaucrats too mean to keep time with them ? 
not the four years already gone “quite sufficient to create in them a 
ig fo! bre ion: “oh” he ely of a compromise?” [The Kesari writes 
{ @ similar strain ‘and: gives a resume of the addresses of the Honour- 
able Babu “Bhtipendra: Nath Basu and Pandit Bishen Narayen Dhar and 
“i pr Phe’ annulment of the Bengal Partition did away with the necessity of 
‘passing a boycott | resolution in the Congress. But the nation has a right to 
resort to boycott: if Government turn a deaf ear to it. It lies with Govern- 
ment to decide whether boycott is to remain an unused weapon in the arm- 
oury of politics or it is to be burnished and uséd again. The arrogance of Dr. 
Rash Behari Ghose at the Surat Congress can never be forgotten. But the 
Conventionist leaders have receded from their position and have made the way 
easy for a compromise. But they should go one step further and get the Cons- 
titution sanctioned by a Congress elected according to the old rules. We 
congratulate the Conventionist leaders for preserving the Congress and conti- 
nuing its work and steering it clear of the storm. But no one can admit 
their claiin to deal with the Congress as they like. It behoves them to make 
such a declaration as would not wound the self-respect of anybody.| 


*32. “A few years ago Pundit Dhar’s address would have been thought 

i lacking in independence, if not sycophantic. Even 

Biche: fer OEE: ee, En. ey it may evoke the old ep that the 
g. cols. 

Congress does not exist for the purpose of cousider- 
ing Indian shortcomings, but for the information of the Government respecting 
public feelings. Well, we are happy in being able to say that the presi- 

| dential address does represent public feeling, and it is the best testimony 
to the value of ths recent reforms and to His 1 Majesty: S graciousness that it 
does so. There are times when the Congress’s function is not one of 
unadulterated criticism. On this occasion the Government needed instruc- 
tion as to the manner in which the Indian public regard the outlook, and if 
the Presidential address may be regarded as reflecting their views, then the 
Government of India have not only much to congratulate themselves upon, 
but a valuable guide for the future in a task that often seemed somewhat 
hopeless, and where the difficulty of pleasing sometimes tended to a cynical 
rejection of any effort to please.”’ 


33. ‘“ Pundit Bishan Narayen Dhar’s Presidential address at the National 
i i aes” my Congress-this year differed from the performances of 
a6 Deo P > some of his predecessors in that it was not an 
omnibus resolution writ large. It dealt with only a 

few important questions on which the Congress is expected to make a firm 
: ne _ gtand, and in that way it was practical and businesslike. Apparently, how- 
aver, he considered himself bound by certain traditions, one of which is that 

( the address must be of a certain length, and another that the President must 
Ro. have a fling at everyone who has not seen eye to eye with the Congress. In 
ae ee a year which has witnessed the reversal of a measure treated by Lord Morley 
ae himself as a ‘ settled’ fact, and in a province which is ringing with joyful shouts 
8 in appreciation of so large-hearted a policy, the tremendous tirade against the 
| bureaucracy of India might well have been omitted, unless the learned speaker 
apprehended a charge of violation of traditions. It converged towards no 
practical sug gestion, but smacked: somewhat of rancour.......... During the 

last few years every attempt has been made to give as much effect as 

» possible to the voice of the people in the Councils of the Empire, and it is not 
denied that the new Viceroy has expressed sound views on the extension of 
self-government. Lord Hardinge’s training has been that of an official, and 

in a sence heis alsoa bureaucrat. The spirit of the administration is being 
adjusted to the growing intelligence, public spirit and aspirations of the 
people. If these great changes | and signs of the times are properly appre- 

ciated, the incongruity of fretting about bure: aucracy and the past must at 

once become apparent. Hailing, as he does, from the United Provinces, the 
_ Qongress President had much to say concerning communal representation, a 
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more than 1 in any other. The weak point in the Congress case is the Presi- 


- oe eee subject which has been agitating the minds of politicians in that province { 


dent's wdinieaaiod ‘that ‘the roviceuentation granted to Muhammadans may be | 

‘somewhat’ in excess of their numerical strength: The question at oneé 
arises why the disproportionate representation “should be conceded at all, 
if not for some sort of special importance, and on what definite basis that 
excess 18 to be determined. If the Congres would suggest some uniform 
rule to be observed in the case of all minorities, its position would be 
consistent and intelligiblee Why should Muhammadans only get 4 
representation in excess of their numerical strength, if there is nothing 
special about their case? It is easy to criticise, but some practical solution 
of an admitted difficulty must be offered along with. criticism. We 
have never approved of the procedure followed by Lord Minto in making 
promises without consulting the Secretary of State, and we do hope that. 
Lord Hardinge will find some satisfactory solution of the difficult questions 
raised. ‘I'he ‘advantages and disadvantages of separate electorates have been 
roughly discussed. “There is much that is unsatisfactory about them, 
but if they are a disintegrating agency, the responsibility lies with the 
disintegrating communities. The present Government of India regretted 
the growing estrangement between the communities in Kastern Bengal, 
which was one reason for reconstituting the province. This estrangement 
might not have been anticipated in the past, and we are not aware that any 
responsible ruler, alive to the necessity of preserving the peace, has ever 
desired the estrangement. It must bave been thought in the past that the 
predominance of tie Hindus caused ill-feeling and jealousy between the 
communities, and a concession made to Muhainmadans might restore the 
balance of power and remove the cause of ill-feeling. The ‘idea might not 
have been carried out in practice in the best possibls.manner. If the 
Muhammadans, who met in Calcutta on Sunday last, and Hindu leaders 
would put their heads together, they might suggest a way more satisfactory 
to all parties.” 


*34. “The address which Mr. Bishan Narayen Dhar delivered as Presi- 
Indian Gockel Ruferner dent of the National Congress last Tuesday marks him 
(5), Blst Dec. out as one of the soundest thinkers among Indian 
: leaders. The actual attitude of mind to which every 
serious Indian is led by acontemplation of the conditions of British rule on the 
one hand and of the social inefficiency of the people on the other, could not 
have been more precisely expressed than it was in Mr. Dhar’s address. It is 
essentially a pronouncement which provokes thought rather than emotion. 
There is so much that is depressing in our social institutions and 
sentiments that one, who 1s not wilfully blind to them, can hardly think of 
any greater task than that of helping to improve them to the best of his powers. 
Mr. Dhar referred feelingly to this aspéct of our national problem in the 
concluding passages of his address. He rightly said that it was on social and 
moral progress that our national progress ultimately depended. It is the 
presence of this clear undertone throughout the address that gives weight to 
Mr. Dhar’s observations. He recognised in terms which could not have been 
more generous the immense benefits which British rule has conferred on 
India and her people. Nothing, humanly speaking, could have happened 
bettar for this country than the advent of the British overlordship, especially 
since its assumption directly by the Crown. If, nevertheless, we are not altoge- 
ther absorbed in contemplating the benefits it has conferred on us, and find 
ourselves occasionally complaining of its defects, it is because of the standard 
and aspirations which we have learnt to entertain by our study of British 
history and our contact with great-hearted Englishmen........... Mr. Dhar’s 
candid observations on our socie! incompetence will, let us hope, rouse our people 
to reflection. The President dealt at some length wito the anomalies of the 


regulations under the Councils Act. ‘They were “expressly stated to be tentative 


by Lord Minto. If there was ever any chance of going back upon the principle of 
sectional electorates, it has been removed by the re-union of the two Bengals on 
the express ground, among others, that the electoral interests of the Muham- 
madan population were sufficiently protected by the scheme of separate repre- 
sentation. Mr. Dhar does not ask for the abolition of separate electorates. He 
recoguises that they have come to stay, and only asks that the differential 
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18s relaooas ine saeagr, sae with- 
frip gin, vights of the Muhammadan community: 
no oi Ww rs Or pen boa higher or different qualification 
ved fora f inary ater hen: fora Muhammadan. Mr. Dhar ‘asks with 
. Pease iy Muhan madans should be allowed to compete in the general electo- 
ine ie cone iin iadition to their having special eléctorates and more than proportion- 
ele ee representation, He would let Muhammadans keep to their. electorates 
 @ind not compete in the general electorates. If any change is to be made, we 
would rather ask that non-Muhammadans should be allowed to stand as candi- 
‘dates in Moslem electorates than that Muhammadan candidates should be 
warned off general electorates. There isa principle of the Regulations on 
which-Mr. Dhar did not touch, bat which, in our opinion, deserves to be 

~ reconsidered. Werefer to the principle of residential qualification, namely, 

a that candidates for certain electorates should reside within certain areas. We 
at may say that at one time we were ourselves strongly in favour of this 
6 principle, but experience and reflection have led us to revise that opinion. 
The principle, in practice, places a premium on Iccal incompetence. As Lord 
Acton has remarked in one of his essays, if means that. 1 five statesmen 
happened to live in one street, the country should be deprived of the services 
of four of them. The local man, if he is a man of ability, will have always 
an advantage over the outsider. But when thera is no competent person 
available in a locality, itis extremely unreasonable to force the electors in 


legislative honours. Weare bound to say that Mr. Dhar’s references to the 
bureaucracy were not nearly as up to date as the other parts of bis address. 
He has done the officials, especially the younger men among them, less than 
justice. The bureaucracy is no longer what it used to be, and it is well that a 
body like the Congress should accord appreciative recognition to that fact. 
We woust also say that the President might have insisted on all his points 
about the Council Regulations without dwelling so much on the arguments with 
which the Moslem League carried its proposals.”’ 


*39. “The Presidential address of Pundit Bishan Narayen Dhar has 
completely fulfilled the hich expectations that had 
Guaraty (23), 3st been formed of it, and is worthy to bs ranked among 
Dec., Eng. cols. the best utterances of his predecessors. ‘ihe address 
stamps him as a sturdy Congressman, a fair, frank 
and outspoken critic, with a keen insight into Indian problems and a broad 
outlook upon the affairs of the country. He shows « rare perception of the 
forces at work in India and his deliverance correctly represents the ideals 
and thoughts of the educated people‘of the land. While giving the opponents 
of ihe Congress, the Hnglish andthe Anglo-Indian press and the Indian 
bureaucracy their due, he fearlessly vindicates the Congress and Indian 
political agitation against the carping, selfish and prejudiced eitisen which 
is levelled at them. ‘The first and the most important topic on which 
Mr. Dhar touches is of course the visit of Their Majesties and the Darbar 
boons. The former shows how profound is the solicitude which the King- 
Kmperor feels for his Indian subjects, and signifies that India holds no 
unimportant place in the British Empire. Of the latter he speaks in deser 
vedly grateful and eulogistic terms. The modification of the Partition is a 
Boe: generous and bold concession to popular demand and a triumph of constitu- 
me >, tional agitation and of the Congress movement. He speaks appreciatively of 
‘pene the other bosons. and expresses s the hope that the time will soon come when the 


readjustments are thoroughly satisfactory to the aspirations and feelings of 
the people concerned, and are an augury of the concession of further adminis- 
trative boons to other territories. Mr. Dhar’s pronouncement on mass 
education. is uncomproinisingly and enthusiastically favourable to Mr. 
- -_~—s« @okhale’s ideal of free and compulsory education........... He gives unqualified 
_... * approval to the transfer of the capital to Delhi which, he hopes, will soon become 
oe _ the centre of commerce, education and public spirit......... Speaking of the 
: Gatton Meetings Act and the Press Act, he shows how all the legitimate 


that locality. to elect any nincompoop that may offer himself as a candidate for. 


higher posts in the army will be thrown open to Indians. The provincial | 
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means of giving expression to popular grievances have been stopped, and how, 
therefore, the popular side of questions is not adequately represented to | 
Government and the British public. While this gag has been placed upon 
the Indian press, the spoiled children of the Anglo-Indian press are allowed 
to rave in any manner they like. Let the Press Act be applied to them, and 
| it will either disappear from the Statute Book, or the raving will be immeJia- 
+B | tely stopped. The powerful light which Mr. Dhar has courageously thrown 
cae Ga aes upon the spirit by which the bureaucracy and the Anglo-Indian press are 
| inspired will inflame them into angry outbursts, but the exposure was urgently 
called for........... Mr. Dhar’s exposition of the grave defects in the Council 
Regulations which have marred the usefulness. of the reforms is most impres- 
sive and instructive.” 


*36. “In the course of alengthy and laboured speech Pundit Bishen 
eee ae Narayen Dhar delivered himself of sentiments and 
Rist Goftar (43), 31st Tes ; - 

Dec, Eng. cols. Cplnions which, slashing both ways like a double- 

edged sword, left quite a small band of survivors to 

sing its hallelujahs. The two edges of the weapon appeared, however, 

unevenly whetted, the blunter being reserved by the speaker for his own 

countrymen and the sharper for the bureaucracy. Praise and censure, both 

lavishly bestowed on one and the same subject of discourse, were often inter- 

‘ mingled by the Pundit in proportions which suppressed whatever aroma the 

former ingredient pogsessed of its own, and.the result was a dish unsavoury 

to many a palate........ . Seldom have we heard Concressmen in the responsible 

position of President of the Congress deliver themselves with such vigour 

and courage as did Mr. Dhar in his unfeigned-eulogy of British adminis- 

tration. Had he displayed the same whole-heartedness in the encomiums 

which he poured on the Civil Service and not marred what would 

otherwise have been acclaimed asa brilliant aud honest tribute of praise 

to a deserving class of State servants, we should have ranked this 

year’s speech of the Congress President as one of the most moderate and 
conciliatory speeches ever delivered from the Congress platform. In some ie 

splendid passages the Pundit reminds such of his countrymen who, like him, 

look forward with expectancy to the transformation of the Indian Goverument 
along the lines of the self-governing British colonies that India is not ripe to rea 
handle the great experiment with security and success........... We wish his | ea 
views secured greater currency on platforms where hare-brained sentimen- Be 
i talists treat gullible people with irrational absurdities and political flapdoodles. 
More important still were the words in which Pundit Dhar dwe!t upon the 
merits of British rule, and they would serve as an antidote, proceeding as they 
do from a speaker of Mr. Dhar’s uncompromising convictions as a Congress 
politician, against the poison administered to the country by political mounte- 
DATES. oss ones: Mr. Dhar was not equally consistent in his tribute to the Civil 
Service of India, and it was not an elegant pzsition which he created for him- 
self when he praised and condemned its members in the same breath...... ane 
If Mr. Dhar was mindful of securing for himself the credit of being at once 
impartial, consistent and accurate, he would have denied himsclf the pleasure 
of playing this double game. If he had put to himself the question 
‘who governs us in India’, and answered it in the light of facts he would | 
straightway have noticed that his praise of British rule in India and _ his ( 
censure of the official hierarchy involve a gross and glaring inconsistency. | 
Who governs us in India,—the Sovereign andthe Parliament? Mr. Dhar has | 
no fault to find with the intentions and sense of justice of them both. 
But with all the power which is vested in Parliament to give touches of finality 
as of initiation to all administrative measures of importance, those who rule us 
on the spot are directly associated with the task cf putting such measures into 
practical effect. Mr. Dhar admits in ancther place in his speech that ‘ Peace, 
aa order and perfect security of life have been secured to us to a degree never 
known to the old Roman Empire and even now not to be seen anywhere 
beyond the limits of the British Empire.’ ‘To whom are we indebted for this 
settled state of order if not to the established authorities, both judicial and 
executive, that are directly associated with the governance of this country ? 
Again, the India Office, and through it the Parliament, breathe their inspiration 
con 1999+-8 
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“support of Lord ek in the.. reforms 
gecazeme which ted, his. tas have been seriously complicated 
A ‘ate \ . concessions ‘would not hate come. down to us this day half as 
sfactory. as they eventually did.” — 


ae vie 37. " Pundit Bishen Narayen Dhar acquitted himself well in his Presiden- 
Ree a aie Prabiieh 40) tial address before the twenty-sixth session of the 
Bh Dee, Eng. cols. Indian National Congress. The Congress met 
under the happiest auspices, the approaching visit 

of Their Imperial Majesties to Calcutta lending to its deliberations a signi- 
ficance all its own........... The President rightly said that ‘the Royal boons 
not only are a proof of British justice and—benevolence; they show that the 
old order is changing, giving place to scmething new and better, that the 
ae Supreme Gov ernment is determined to rule us according to its best and 
noblegt traditions.’ The reversal of the Partition of Bengal certainly means 

a far more than the mere adjustment of territories to bring the Bengali-speaking 
population uncer one Government. The Bengalis must no doubt feel deeply 

grateful for the happy removal of their great national grievance and the 

restoration of their social and political solidarity. But the importance of this 
concession extends far beyond the boundaries of Bengal. It inaugurates 

a blessed change in the doctrines of Government, in the concepticns of 

efficiency, in the relations between the rulers and the ruled, in the principles 

of political philosophy as applied to India. ‘lhe fetish of prestige and the fad 

of so-called ‘ efficiency ’ which were so stubbornly adhered to by Lord ( urzon 

and his faithful lieutenant Sir Bamfylde Fuller are no more to be allowed to 

‘run riot in defiarice of popular sentiment........... The President hit at the 
right point when he said: ‘Self-Government cn & wider, more popular and 
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stitute a happy beginning of the policy of autonomy and a happy augury for 
the future of those Provinces which are still without Executive and Legisla- 
tive Councils........... After recounting the manifold blessings of British 
f rule and British achievements in India, the President turned to the 
a other side of the picture and devoted a larze part cf his speech to 
a the attitude of the bureaucracy... ....... In recalling the attitude and 
~ doings of the bureaucracy, the President quoted chapter and verse. The 
' . President rightly maintained that the bureaucracy has seldom initiated 
progressive legislation. ‘The credit for it has to be given mostly to Britain’s 
great sons, who as Viceroys and Secretaries of State have been trying not 
without success to secure the permanency and stability of the Empire, not on 

the strength of the sword but on the spontaneous loyalty and contentment of 

the people. ......... The next important question dealt with was the principle 

of communal representation. Without caring to quarrel with the principle 
itself, the President rightly criticised the method of its application. ‘To 
secure representation in the Councils to every important community was, he 

). said, one thing, and to secure it by itsown communal and exclusive suffrage was 
ae quite another. The separate representation of Muhammadans and landlords, 
li fostering as it does sectional as opposed to common interests, has also resulted 
in a crop of difficulties and troubles. ‘The stages through which the question of 
Muhammadan representation passed before it dissolved into the present arrange- 
ment which has conceded to the Muhammadans both separate and excessive 
ae representation are too well-known to require any repetition hore.......... The 
ie irony of the situation is that, not satisfied even with the excessive Moslem 
representation, the Governments of the Punjab and the U. P. have added to it 

by further nominations. ‘The correction of the disproportionate representation 
of the Muhammadans is, therefore, a vital necessity as much inthe interests of 
equity and fair-play as in the interests of the contentment of the Hindu 
' population. In the course of nis criticism the President said he was a 
nationalist and detested sectarianism, but he thought the circumstances of the 
time furnished ample justification for the starting of Hindu Sabhas at least in 
ane parts of the country. When the President of a cosmopolitan body like 
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more independent basis is the chief note of the Royal ‘boons.’ ‘they con-. 


the Congress feels it incumbent to make a declaration like thas, surely it is 
high time the evil of separatism introduced into the Counoils. were speedily 


_ghecked. ..... ... In the: concluding: portion. of his address. the President 


threshed: out the questions of Hindu and. Muslim. Universities and the 
Elementary Kducation Bill.. While speaking on the former subject the 
President justly attacked. the wild: and unwarranted attack on Hinduism 
which has recently brought the name of Mr. Justice Sankaram Nair into 
undesirable prominence. ......... There are many who honestly hold with 
Mr. Justice Sankaram Nair that sectarian Universities are an undiluted evil. 
But surely to condemn sectarian Universities is one thing and to make them 
a peg whereon to hang an undignified tirade against the religion of the 
Hindus is quite another. ”’ | 


*38. “Indian nationality was the central theme of the speech of Babu 
~Bhupendra Nath Basu, Chairman of the Reception 

Gujardtiy (23), 81st Committee. It was with a peculiar pleasure that 
Dec., ing. cols. he welcomed the delegates on behalf of united 
Bengal, and th3 hopes and fears, sufferings and 

tribulations and fond expectations and cruel disappointments, through which 
the Bengali nation has at last emerged into heartfelt gratification, must have 
lent special warmth to the reception. ‘T’o Their Imperial Majesties Mr. Basu 
accorded homage and welcome as the deliverers of Bengal from the slough of 
despondenceinto whichithadsunk. ‘The Marquess of Crew deserved the grate- 
fal thanks of the'whole country for the rare courage with which he advised the 
Crown upon the extreme urgency and justice of a modification of the Parti- 
tio». No less grateful must the people of united Bengal feel to Lord Hardinge 
who, with a statesmanship and resolution seldom met with in Indian rulers, 
initiated the measures for healing the deep wounds which since Lord Curzon’s 
regime have been festermg cn the body of divided Bengal.......... The 
keynote of Mr. basu’s speech is a clear grasp uf fundamentals, a correct 
vision of the future, a liberal and tolerant patriotism, a robust optimism, and 
an unshaken and unshaking faith in the beneficence of British rule and the 
high destiny of this ancient land. ‘There is a touch of pathos and emotion in 
certain parts of the: speech which are not ill-combined with the almost 
poetical fervour and prophetic faith with which the whole is saturated. 
The Congress session this year was held on the eve of the visit of Their 
Majesties to Calcutta. ‘The National Congress is the only institution in India 
which can voice the real feelings and hopes of the people of the country with 
an authority which no other body can command. Under the circumstances 
a heavy responsibility rested upon the shoulders of the President and the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee which both of them have efficiently 
discharged. Between them, they have placed before the country, the august 


| visitors, the Secretary of State, and the Government of India, the people’s 


point of view of the political situation in the country in a fair, frank, dignified 
manner. With the Royal Visit a new era has been ushered in for the 
Congress as for the whole of India.” 


389. ‘The address of welcome delivered by the Honourable Mr. Bhupen- 
dranath Basu, President of the Reception Committee 

Bombay Samdchdr (63), Of the 26th Indian National Congress, will not fail 
29th Dec. to attract attention at this juncture. Mr. Basu 
has not exaggerated in the least,, when he styled 

His Majesty the King-EKmperor the Saviour of the country for repealing the 
Partition of Bengal and he quite correctly thanked Lords Crewe and Hardinge 
for their share in the measure. ‘The burden of Mr. Basu’s spsech was the 
necessity of continuing the Congress, and the necessity of uniting India 
into one nationality. He rightly pointed out that those who argue that the 
work of the Indian National Congress can very well be done by the new 
enlarged Legislative Councils forget the important work which has to be 
done outside these Councils in order to train the public and to weld them 
into one nationality. We trust that after his speech and that of the Congress 


President we shall never hear anything more about discontinuing the 


“tendency i: is visit ble in iat quarters 0. forget: this object under the glamour 
of o Wad a u0re immediate political gains. It is impossible to keep the 
attempts of “the Muhammadans during‘ the last sevén years for political 
oo vancement. distinct from the activities of the Congress. We hope that 
they will accept the welcoming hand extended to them by the Honourable 
Mr. Basu on behalf of the Congress in the same generous and loving spirit 
in which it is offered. 


40. It was feared that the questions of the transfer of the capital to Delhi 
and the change in the regulations wceuld create a 
difference of opinion in the Congress, but it is satis- 
factory to note that the Bengalis have shown great 
wisdom and worked harmoniously for its success. 
eo This was the more necessary on this occasion, for 
ws any difference of opinion on the question of the Partition of Bengal would 
_— have weakened the hands of the Government of India. The first resolution 
thanked His Majesty and tne Viceroy for the repeal of the Partition and the 
Other important changes, and was passed unanimously. This resolution on 
behalf of all the educated Indians was appropriate and just. ‘the other 
resolution protested against the recent repressive legislation and against 
Act III of 1818. ‘These are dangerous weapons, and now that the circum- 
stances necessitating them have disappeared, they should be repealed. [In its 
next issue, the paper writes:—'Ihe most important resolution passed yester- 
day was tbat regarding the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Education Bill, 
which the Congress supported whole-heartedly and unanimously. The 
Congress also suggested alterations in the regulations of 19.9 regarding 
Council elections. If these are accepted, they should be passed before the 
next election comes up. ‘he Congress discharged its duty to the Indians in 
South Africa by considering their grievances also. There is no doubt that the 
Congress has been a success this year.] 


Sdnj Vartamdn (84), 
Z2éth and 29th Dec. 


41. The proceedings of the 26th Indian National Congress have com- 
ienced quite successfully to-day, and the address 
; Bombay Samachar (68), delivered by this year’s President is, it is satisfac- 
28th Dec.; Sdny Varta- tory to note, in accordance with Coneress traditions 
man (34), Qith Dec.; youre peed 
Jden-e-Jamahed (21), 27th #nd such as would do credit to any of his predeces- 
Dec.: Akhbdr-e-Souddégar 80rs. An important feature of the address was that 
(17), 29th Dec. it served to point out how misplaced is the conten- 
tion of some people that the Congress should cease 
to exist in view oi the creation of the enlarged Legislative Councils. It 
pointed out the experienco of the last two years and the great difliculty of 
passing résolutions in the new Councils. Next, the address correctly voiced the 
genuine feeling of satisfaction with which the Indian public have hailed the 
Royal boons. “As it rightly pointed out, the boons have convinced the Indian 
people that, with all its failings, the British rule is a God-send. It further 
pointed out that far from weakening Government's position, the repeal of the 
Partition has strengthened their position by convincing the people of British 
justice. Ina Similar manner, the address has accurately voiced the public 
i satisfaction at the grant of 50 lakhs for education. The President adduced 
fs statistics to show how backward India is in point of education as compared 
a with other civilised countries. He has done a valuable service to India in 
‘doing so and his comparison ought to receive due weight at the hands of 
Government. [The Sdnj Vartamdan writes :— The address gives a Vivid 
picture of the present political situation in the country. If Government 
want to know the sentiments and demands of the educated classes in India, 
they should study Mr. Dhar’s address. Mr. Dhar has placed the country’s 
cause before Government like a clever lawyer. The Jdm-e-Jamshed.and the 
 Abhibdr-e-Souddger also speak pemorien rele of the address. | 
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gathering of delegates in the great:Oonpress paridal dissi- 
piles) pay -. apaitedvany: tea: that the ‘Congress ::has «finished its ee i 

Pdrei (81),3lst ‘Dec., swork and -gone ‘out of -business:'° On the contrary, ee | 
ing. cols. re though itwwas :heldin Calcutta and was. naturally ced 
| much ‘inspired by partition sentiments, it was.a good 
representative gathering, notwithstanding the inevitable difficulties attendant. 


} “82. “* The large 


1 | upon journéying so great a distance. If the Government of India ‘itself 
ht ¢ ‘finds it advisable to fix upon a more central place for its habitation, 
IK how much more must it be necessary for the Indian National Congress, 


consisting of thousands of delegates, to decide on a place of meeting 

which shall give least inconvenience to the greatest number? The local effect. 

of stirring up enthusiasm is useful, but it is time the Congress thought of a 

more settled habitation. To spend Rs. 10,00C every year on a pandal is no 

small outlay. It is true thatif we capitalised the sum at two ana half lakhs, 

it would not suffice to build a worthy hall; but with so sympathetic a Viceroy 

as Lord Hardinge, and a new capital about to be planne’', there is at least an 

opportunity for the Congress to make for itself a permanent home in a central 

position and close by the Government of India. Such ascheme would, of 

course, need money, and the Congress was always weakest on its financial side. 

No Congress President can hold forth long enough to cover the entire ground, 

and one of the complaints against Pundit Dhar was that he omitted all raference 
l to the great swadeshi movement in Bengal. Perhaps he considered it 
a delicate subject, for there were several ‘other leading men who spoke 
during the course of the Congress debates and did not mention this interesting 
subject. Some of them, may be, rer:embered that there was a time when 
the idea became current that there could not be any effective swadeshi move- 
meut without boycott, and wnen they promised that the boycott should cease 
when Bengal was reunited. We should be sorry to think that with the 
reunion of Bengal the swadesht movement was going to be dropped.......... 
One might have wished that Mr. R. N. Mudholkar had harped on a happier 
theme than the arbitrariness which first brought the Partition into being—now 
that it is abolished it is idle still to speak of it in the language of grievance 
and only shows the. persistence of an unhappytrain of thought........ Mr. 
Surendranath Bannerjee, in one of those eloquent orations, studiously avoided 
mention of any confusion of industrial with political questions in Bengal....... 
If Bengal, as several speakers affirmed, had watched and prayed six years 
for its boon, Bombay also has been asking still longer for its own particular 
y desire. Mr. Daji Abaji Khare spoke up, at the time of the passing of the 
Congress resolutions, concerning the old grievance of the excise duties. He 
admitted the reluctance which Government would feel, at this time of. day, 
in repealing the duties, owing to the way the weaving industry has grown 
in spite of them; the obvious retort is: ‘Take it out of the import 
duties.. And it provokes a wry smile to think how, of all things in 
the world, this is the least possible. This is the skeleton in oar 
political cupboard ; but it 1s something like the mummy at the ancient 
Egyptian feast: the spectators have got so used to seeing it that it no®longer 
impresses them with the grotesque unreality of their pretentious morality. 
Mr. D. KE. Wacha mentioned three other institutions in which the popular 
voice has no influence in the control of expenditure—the army, the police 
and the railways. These are certainly heavy items, but they are imperial 
concerns and cover a lot of ground. It is, however, extremely useful to have 
an uncompromising economist like Mr. Wacha keeping them in their proper 
proportions in the public eye, for they are ‘drains ’ which have a tendency to 
develop into uncontrollable hemorrhages. The railways, in particular, need 
a very careful adjustment of rates and extraordinarily skilful management 
to make them a source of wealth instead of a millstone about the public neck. 
The rather speculative policy of the past few years has shown how easy it is 
to dissipate profits and turn solid investments into great spending departments.” 


43. “Since the enlargement of the Legislative Councils and the concessio.1 

ue 6) of the power of dividing the Council on resolutions, 
ae Spectator (%, the Congress has lost some of its attraction and 
aush Veo. importance. Most of the resolutions passed this 
? con 1999—9 | 
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anniial meeting on’ ther prosenit lines 

tithe han ‘ vot the representatives in the 

ay bé rar trengthened. by: s* pronouncements “Of a body like “the 

ih Lewrhaten, on cy for | organising ‘opinion on political questions. 

he principle that familiarity breeds contempt;:it may be doubted whether 

the too frequ SS: ‘repetition of the same resolutions without effect is not some- 

ee of a rawback, rather than otherwise. The support given by the Congress 

to Mr. Gokhale’s Bill, which, it'seems, has not commended itself to most of 

the Local Governments, is an example of the function which the Congress 

"may ‘discharge even after the expansion of the Legislative Councils. It must 

be admitted that the cost of the Congress is voluntarily borne and does not 

come out of the taxes, and voluntary expenditure cannot be a matter for 
complaint, though it may be deprecated.” 


44, The Sudhdrak expresses its satisfaction at the passing off of the last 
i eee session of the Indian National Ccngress without 
mans oy a any hitch and declares that the body must continue 
oe its work of educating Indian public opinion for a long 
time to come till the Legislative Councils become sufficiently strong and 
really representative of public opinion. ‘The paper says that if Government 
abandon their attitude of indifference towards the Congress and give proper 
weight to its deliberations before they are compelled by the strength of public 
Opinion to do so, Government will find in the resolutions of that body an 
index of popular feeling, which will prove highly us:ful for the smooth working 
‘of the Indian administration. 


45. The Gujard/t in discussing at length the proceedings of the 26th 
Indian National Congress hails the Royal Boons, as 
Gujardti (23),24th Dec. happily paving the way fora re-union of the moderate 
and. extremist factions in the Congress, and hopes 

that their differences will now disappear. 


Commissioner in Sind, has declared the birthday of 
Appreciation of the re- Guru Nanak as a public holiday in Sind. The 
cognition of the birthday Karachi Chamber of Comimerce was quite mistaken 
a cin Ged as@public when it opined, in reply co a reference made to it on 
Sind Journal (15), 21st the subject, that the number of ‘Sikhs’ in this 
Dan - province was very limited and that it was, therefore, 
7 not necessary to recognise the day as it is recognised 
in the Punjab. Ifa Sikh means a follower of Guru Nanak and his successors, 
then very many of the ‘ Hindus’ of ‘sind are earnest and devout Sikhs, even 
though they may not be given that designation under the new-fangled inter- 
pretation of the over-zealous Khalsa Diw: an, and the revolutionary ideas of the 
jass Census Commissioner. Mr. Younghusband’ s action will be widely and 
warmly appreciated all over the province.” 


4@. ‘An anonymous correspondent writes to the Briton :—*“ At the pre- 
sent season of the year the commercial community of 
| . Bombay is most seriously inconvenienced by the 
jo wd ~teaaucen numerous holidays which our benign Government 
too (1a), 24th Dec. ' think fit to allow to the most important Department 


Complaint about exces- 


; 7 under their control, namely, the Customs. In, no 
ie other country inthe civilised world would the interests of coulmerce be 
Be allowed: to be interfered with as they. are in this ‘land we live in.’ The 


list of holidays sanctioned in ordinary years is bad enough, but in this year 
of the Royal visit it is simply appalling. One branch, at “least, Was entirelv 
closed from the 2nd to the 13th of December! Now on the top of all 


LCS ee in a recent Bombay Government Gazette, sets forth the holidays 
* > ee on for 1:12 and they total up one way and another to over twenty days. 
Beet <<, Put fifty-two Sundays—closed days—on to this and you have nearly 
Be c3e seventy-five duys..out of 365, on which the business operations of the 
Oe strading community are to be brought to aii absolute stand-still. I ask if 
as this is a state of things that can be tolerated. I am the last man in the 

4 he eee : 

: ‘ | 


46. “ Weare gratified to learn that Mr. Younghusband, our broad- minded 


this come the Christmas and New Year holidays! The list, as published — 


( 


Vi 


mould: to\objéct to. holiday-making, for Lregard, if ag, a :most. necessary and - 


enjoyable. pastime; .but surely-it is possible-to give everybody. the. necessary 


amount.of off-days without dislocating the trade of what.is now. the: principal 


commercial port in this important Empire. The.officers.of,.the Customs 
Department are. drawn from all castes and. creeds ; therefore it is perfectly 
possible for all of them to get the holidays to which ‘they are rightly entitled 


without necessitating a complete suspension of work. For instance, if itis a 


Christian holiday, let the Christians have it by all means; but why in the 


name of all that’s wonderful should the Hindus, Muhammadans and Parsees 
also be given it? ‘They can have no possible interest in any such events, and © 


it behoves Government to see that they ara given only such holidays as those 
to which they have a claim. If the practice “of allowing each caste and creed 
its own holidays were followed there would be no need at all to have the 
Customs closed throughout the year on what are known as working days....... 
Sir George Clarke is keen on commerce—the backbone of the Eapire—and I 
fesl certain that, now that the matter has been brought to his notice, he will 
promulgate such arrangements as will meet the situation without depriving 
any Government servants of holidays to which they are justly entitled. ‘The 
problem is a most: simple one and it is up to him to solve it before he lays 
down the reins ot office in the coming year.” [Commenting on the letter, the 
paper writes :—‘‘Our correspondent, who prefers to write under a nom-de-plume, 
is very wel! known in local commercial! circles, and may ba regarded as an 
expert in the best sense of the word. We do not know whether th: Govern- 
ment of Bombay has taken tiis inatter into anyshing like serious consideration, 
but we luay say that, during the past week, we have been able to elicit several 
welghty opinions, and are justified in saying thot the prevalent feeling is very 
strong indeed. It musi be apparent to all who have voy knowledge “of trade 
conditions in this city, and of the enormous expansion which has occurred in 
recent years, that a tremendous burden has baen imposed o1 those who 
have been responsible in building it up. We quite admit that holidays are 
very important to workers in every walk of life, commercial as well as official, 
but if the former are able to regulate then so as not to interfere with their 
business activities, there is no reason in the world why our official friends 
cannot do likewise. It is with this fact in mind that we commend to His 
Excellency the Governor the suggestions made by ‘One Much Interested,’ 
which seem to us as easy of adoption as they are reasonabla.’’| 


48. The Special Branch of the Bengal C. I. D., necessitated by 
a the outbreak of anarchism and sanctioned from 
_, Comments on the abo- yerr to year, will be abolished from the Ist January 
lition of the Special Branch 1912 iced it NEAOSES me 
ofthe C.I. D. in Bengal. - . fe are no anarc ist outrages now and it 
Kesari (108), 26th Dec, 18 not surprising that Government do not feel any 
necessity fora special branch. ‘The action of Gov- 
ernment indicates that they feel that the era of unrest is at an 
end and that the days of peace and happiness are coming. The C.I. D. 
has grown more expensive than belore in other Presidencies also and the 
time has come to curtail the expenditure. We hope that the example of 
Bengal will be followed in other parts of the country. 


49. The Exhibition on this occasion has not been a successfal one, and 

the stall-holders are not making any profits. They 

Alleged violence of Euro- ®"@, 0reover, handicapped by the isolated situation 
pean soldiers at the Old of their stalis and the defective lighting and other 
Bombay Exhibition. arrangements in their séction, as compared with 
Sdnj Vartamdn (34, the other portions of the Exhibition. As if these 
249th Dee. troubles and inisfortunes of theirs were not enough, 
the European soldiers who visit the Exhibition, 

behave in avery rowdy manner, trouble them in all sorts of ways, remove 
articles from the stalls, and when either their restitution or payment on 
account of them is demanded, they do not scruple to assault and beat the 
stall-holders. Great dissatisfaction also prevails at the doings of the soldier 
gate-keepers. Things have been going on somehow or other for the last 
‘month in spite of these unsatisfactory conditions. But of iate the dissatisfac- 
tion has’ become very intense. Shop-lifting on the part of the European 
soldiers hag. become. very rife; but sg stall-keepers get no assistance from 
the Exhibition authorities. Last night, some. soldiers ran off with a silver- 


ytwo> 0 
f ied by some of “the Naaldtepers “Bat ‘a8: they 
thi proseen ion for grt false. complaint unless they 
‘prove the identity of the culprits, they had ‘to let 
». “Phey' then gathered -togcther ia one place to ask for justice, 
Dat were forcibly ‘dispersed. In’ another’case some soldiers picked up 
i snacks from a -shop and walked off wearing them. As the stall-keeper 
ent in pursuit. of ‘them, more soldiers entered his shop and_ took 
piway other articles from it. As the stall-keepers found that their life and 
property were not safe, they resolved last night to go on strike and to 
close their stalls. To- day, the authorities have promised to make strict 
arrangements for their safety, and certain stall-keepers have changed their 
minds. But it will be decided finally to-day at 4 p.m. at a full mecting of the 
stall-keepers whether they should strike or not. It appears that the soldier 
gate-keepers pass on tickets collected by thein to their confederates in the 
ticket-office for being resold, and misappropriate the proceeds of such tickets. 
Last night this dodge was discovered, and as a result four persons were 
discharged after being paid their wages. It is very regrettable that, while a 
Hindu was prosecuted and fined for assuming a false name and using a coupon 
issued in the name of another person, these culprits have not been similarly 
proceeded with, but have only been dismissed. 
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*50. “ His Excellency Sir George Clarke paid a visit the other day to the 
‘T'emperance Stall opened in the Old Bombay Exhibi- 

Government should be tiou. Weare extremely thankful to His Excellency 
as anxious to save people for holding out a promise, in his reply to the address 
from liquor se, eer are presented by the Bombay Temperance Council, 
ee that other ‘Temperance reforms are to foilow. We 


lacue. 
P ‘Hahratta (9), "1st Dec, Only hope that they would be tangible ones really 


poison. By the bye His Excellency advised Temperance workers to be 
patient, as many difficulties had to be faced and overcome before all that they 
hoped for could be accomplished. We for our own wart cannot imagine any 
serious difficulties in Governments path to eifect Temperance reforms 
unless they be of their own making. Would it not be betterif His Excellency 
take some chosen representatives of the people into his confidence for the 
solution of those difficulties? He should not, however, have asked ‘'emper- 
ance reformers to be patient when he knew that they had waited too long 
and allowed this once unpolluted land to get into the grip of the liquor 
demon. We are not quite ready to believe that Government are unaware of 
the unquestioned fact thet the mass of the Indian people are almost entirely in 
favour of the prohibition of the liquor-traffic. Itis only on the Government side 
that the initiative is required. Collectors have been seen taking pains, of late, 
of personally going to the people and preaching to them on inoculation in order 
to be immune from bubonic plague. Have they, however, ever even dreame 
of doing the same for Temperance? Wearotold ina Resolution of Govern- 
ment that ‘it has frequently enjoined on Collectors the necessity of doing all 
they can to discourage the extension of drinking.’ Will His Excellency 
instruct the Collectors to preach against drink, as they doin the case of the 
plague? That willbe quite a wholesome measure and will convince the people 
that Government are as anxious to save the people from the drink plague as 
from the bubonic plague.” 


_ ae correspondent writing to the Jdm-e-Jamshed questions the justice 

of allowing the proprietor of the bar at the Bazar 

_ Gate to keep it open during the Muharram festival, 

Pi ap b erie ay while all the other license-holders who pay heavy fees 

P oe dace the oa should have been ordered to close their shops. He 
‘aharram festival. looks upon this act of the Collector and the Com- 
“Idm-e-Jamshed Qn), missioner of Police as unjust to the other license- 

| 80th Dee. . holders and appeals ‘to the Secretary to the Liquor 
bs ‘ Merchants’ Association as well as to the Secretary 
to the Bombay Temperance Association to look i into the matter and prevent 


any recurrence of this injustice. 


calculated to diminish the consumption of the liquor. 
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2s daeaptarinignte the ftty dist yoar ot its exint- 
givess hictory of the past fifty years of ite:oareer 
Prakash. a ong ‘Phe Ind etorotharhood of andthe 
| a Indu recognises ¢ e brother of man,- 
sate Prakedsh (0, 2 sisterhood of woman and will work, as it always has 
| done, to promoéte ‘the public weal. Et will ‘boldly 
state its views and convictions on questions of public interest. and shall. 
condemn those activities which in its opinion are harmful. The Indu is 
convinced that national regeneration can be effected through the medium of 
universal education alone. Ioyalty to the British Government is the back- 
bone of the paper’s policy. 


saa. The ndu Prakdsh 


Education. 


93. “ The Government of Inaia apparently think that they are doing 
their utmost in the matter of education of their 

“ey aa a pe British Indian subjects; at least they seem to hold 
education in India and that what they have cone and are doing is quite 
that in the Philippines. sufficient to meet the situation. This view does not 
*“Mahratia (9), 3ist Dec; commend itself to Indian people, neither does it 
Kesart (108), 26th Dec. satisfy a large number of Kniglishmen who hold that 
the achievements of the Government in the matter of education are perhaps 
even poorer than the poorest that can be expected from them during a peace- 
ful rule of over one full century. Neither do foreigners share the sense of 


satisfaction with which the Government of India look on the educational status - 


of their people. Recently, Dr. H. M. MacCracken, late Vice-Chancellor of 
the New York University, compared in an address delivered at the Lake 
Mohonk Conference the State education given by the British in India and by 
the Americans in the Philippines, a summary of which is given in the India 
of the 8th instant by Sir William Wedderburn........... In comparing the 
Government expenditure in both countries, the lecturer has included 
expenditure by Provincial and Municipal assignments. In India, according 
to Dr. MacCracken, Government expenditure amounts to 9°7 nillion dollars 
(a dollar, 2. e, nearly Rs. 3) exclusive of five millions obtained from fees, 
and four millions from private endowments. Inthe Philippines the Govern- 
ment expenditure per se is 3°2 millions of dollars. What results do these 
figures worked out according the population give? As Sir W. Wedderburn 
puts it, if appears that ‘in British India the Government expenditure is 
about 4 cents per inhabitant, for a population of 232 millions, while in 
proportion the expenditure in the Philippines is ten tumes as great being 
42 cents per inhabitant, for a population of 73 millions.’.......... Compared in 
point of attendance, the Philippines are nearly ten times better than India. 
Only a million and quarter children are in Government ones while 
according to the Philippino standard they ought to be 13 millions! ‘The Vice- 
Chancellor of New York is not complimentary to the British Government as 
to the spirit in which they have approached the subject of popular education. 
‘They have’, he says, “governed more by the ‘‘ predatory” than the “ pedagogi- 
cal”’ instinct and they have shown a ereater reverence for the rupee than for 
civilization.’.......... The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Bill has brought to the 
forefront this important question of education. The almost unanimous 
approval at least of its principles with which it has been greeted in the 
country, must certainly make it too inconvenient for Government to brush it 
aside quietly.......... The genesis of the Durbar announcement of an 
immediate grant of fifty lakhs of rupees for education and a promise to add to 
this grant on a generous scale in future is to be found in the strong and 
irrefutable logic of facts with which Mr. Gokhale placed the case for his Bill 
tefore the Supreme Legislative Council. ‘This grant and the promise for the 
future must, however, be a very poor substitute for the Bill, and though they 
may serve the Government asa pleasant cooling shower when Mr. Gokhale 
made it too hot for them, they hardly take away the force of his facts.” 

[The Kesarz writes in a similar strain aud says that the state of education in 
India is not satisfactory and adds :—Indians are eager to learn and educate 
hemselves and their desires have been represented to Government by the 
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: dian® ‘Universities. by the notorious be ii 
peg EG C eign tee n Upresrsitigs Act, of Lord, Curzon’s repressive , 
ee : Tn ees tient ee regime, is the: five” years” tenure of Fellowships. Ni 
: Boe 26th Dec, Eng. cols: fn ‘When:a : Fellow’ sterm of & _ years Ts Over,,. Govern- 
“ment fiave fin’ their: hand to renominate him or 


not. It requires little penetration’ to see that this power may “bé arbitrarily 
exercised in such manner as to lessen the group of independent members 
voting per conscience in the Senate. Last year we noticed that a gentleman 
like Mr. Daji Abaji Khare was not renominated. This. year the term of 13 
Fellows: Komiitated by Government expired. Out f these 9 were renominated. 
But 4 gentlemen were not, these being Khan: ‘Bahadur M. C. Murzban, 
Prof. Naegamwalla, the Rev. Fatier Dreckmann and Prof. T. K. Gajjar. All 
these, at léast three of them, have been most active members of the Senate, 
often of the Syndicate, too.......... The tendency to cleverly manipulate the 
roll of Fellows is also seen in regard to the'10 Fellows that are elected by the 
Faculties. The Universities Act gives power to Government, whonever 
there 1s & vacancy among these 10 Fellows, to direct what particular Faculties 
should elect ! ellows for. filling the vacancies and what should be the 
qualifications fei election. “This year Mr. K. 8. Aiyer and Dr. Row, elected 
by the Faculties, ceased. to be Fellows. It is directed that in their stead the 
Arts Faculty should elect only M..A.’s or B:Sc’s of 10 years’ standing of the 
Bombay University or Graduates in Arts or Science of a British, ‘Trish or 
Colonial University of not less than 5 years’ residence in India. We wonder 
why B, A.’s of our own University are totally excluded. Anda greater 
surprise still is why Graduates of foreign Universities are made eligible for 
this election. We have no antipathy to these, of course, but we should think 
that in the fitness of things Government should allow then: place only among 
the 80 Fellows they have the right to nominate and after 5 years to renominate 
A\, or chuck out. ‘They should leave open the 20 ‘elective seats in the Senate 
in only to graduates of the Bombay University. The:e is one more surprising 
- \ use of power. For filling up another vacancy, created amongst the 10 Fellows 
elected by the Faculties by Mr. Jaffer Rahimtulla, B. A., Barrister-at-Law, 
ii) ceasing to be a Fellow, the direction is given that only a Graduate in En- r 
Ae gineering should be. elected and that by the Faculty of Engineering. ‘Thus a 
Va lawyer would be supplanted by an engineer. Is it that the Law Faculty’s 
present personnel is the most recalcitrant of all? Last year, too, one lawyer 
Fellow elected by the Faculties had to make room for a non- lawyer.” 


95. “There isno question in which Indians take so much interest as 

education. Almost equally great is the attention 

Comments onthe report paid to education by Government, a proof of which 

of the Director of Public we have recently had in the allotment of half a 

Instruction, “aT eed for crore for mass education as the first and foremost 

ay endoagrs 93rd Dec, Coronation Durbar boon. One would, therefore, 

. ' expect that Government should take more care than 

they have done in the past to keep the people informed 

of the progress made from year to year in different branches of education. 

ae But the prosaic course of commonplace and commonsense does not always 
ee appeal to Government ; and this evidently accounts for the orders issued by 
: the Governwent of India about five months ago that the annual reports of the 
Directors of Public Instruction should ba reduced to statistical tables and a 
brief summary of the salient points. In this attenuated form it is not 
possible for an average man to understand the reports; for figures will be all | 
Greek to him, while the salient points are much too brief and consist in 
most cases of dry and incomprehensible figures and not facts. Thus the object 

of issuing the annual reports has been entirely frustrated by the inexplicable 
orders of Government. As to whether the Government of India are actuated 

BN by their new zeal for fatuous economies in reducing the bulk of the reports or 
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: Bftostion fo withhold’ necesyary; 


pablo: ave’ feft totally ip the dark. We are’ in’, 
: Pendetine that the new departure is: 


ps ng Which will be attended: with bad’ results 
f members: of meial Councils should protest against the ridiculous 
. n. Barring the usual six subsidiary .:appendices giving details of 
colleges and all kinds of schools the report of the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp consists 


of only ten pages: ‘More than half of them contain satistical , details. 


In.the remaining portion of the :report ‘some salient points are noted 


without any suggestions being’: made in regard to them! ‘Thus, for’ 


instance,’ the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp mentions certain suggestions °of 


. Miss’ Brooke, the Inspectress of Sind, for inereasing the supply of 
qualified female teachers, the paucity of which is solely responsible for the 
extremely slow progress of ‘fémtle education in this Province......,...: 


The suggestions are very’ ‘practical and the Director of Fublic Instruction 
would be expected to express his opinion in regard to them. But being 
perhaps afraid of offending Governmént by exceeding the prescribed rules 
for. framing the report, the. Director has remained “satisfied with merely 
quoting the suggestions, with the result that the Bombay Government have, in. 
their Resolution relating to the report, called for any proposals which the 
Director may consider likely to have a real effect in improving the quality and 
status of female teachers in Sind! ‘There could hardly be greater con- 
demnation of the new method of framing reports than this. But even the 
details given in this vear’s report should not be expected in future. For, in 
the beginning of the report the Director remarks with regard to the Govern- 
ment orders for curtailing the report that, ‘as before the receipt of these 
orders the Hducational Inspectors and the heads of various institutions had 
already sent in the usual detailed reports, I have made the summary a little 

fuller than perhaps it need be in future years.’ It would bea sheer waste of 
money to bring out reports containing no information, and if the Governments 
orders are not withdrawn, it will be more reasonable to stop the publication 
of the reports in future. It will be too costly a joke to spend money annually 
for reports eg practically no information which.ought to be conveyed 
to the public.......... Such being the report placed before the public 
this year, we are ‘left almost in the dark as to which progress education made 
in Sind during the year 1910-11. The appendices contain figures relating 
to the whole Presidency including Sind and make no separate mention of our 
Province. In the body of the report a few comparatively unimportant 
references to education in Sind are made here and there, some of which we 
mentioned last time. No idea is given of the vrogress of tbe Province in 
higher education or even in secondary education. As regards primary educa- 
tion we are only told that the closing of useless Mulla schools affected the total 
number of Sindhi Muhammadans receiving education. As regards Muham- 
madan education—a subject of supreme importance to the province—the only 
other fact that has been considered worthy of mention is that at the 
Hyderabad Training College a Muhammadan stood first in the third-year 


exaraination! As regards middle schools, the only information, vouchsafed 


is that ‘in Sind a few of the schools pay reasonable salaries. Others offer 
salaries as low as Rs. 20, which will not induce any man to remain more than 
a few months; and the results are described as almost pathetic.’ The only 
fact considered worthy of mention in regard to primary schools for girls is 
that the head mistress of a school with 400 childrenand 6 untrained assistants 
is paid 25 rupees only by the Municipality of Shikarpur.......... If the ludi- 
crous orders of Government are not withdrawn, they will have reason to thank 
only themselves if the public come to entertain wrong impressions regarding 
their educational policy and progress.’ 


*96. We learn it with the utmost satisfaction from the Administration 

Report of the Educational Department for the last 

Jaga Vit (200), diab year -that Government are devoting particular 
ec. : 

om attention to education and especially to primary 

and scientific education. The Royal gift of fifty lakhs, with a promise of 

similar yearly grants in future, will undoubtedly be helpful to the further 
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eB MO ‘i. ‘Teale pop molestation. to which 
} re vhjegted by the people af the town. The 
githatit-is one of the most serious obstructions to the 
aale aduca Hoa that the profession of teaching does notin the 
“Tans high i in the estimation of the Indian public generally. 

ough female edue tion. is steadily advancing, it cannot ye} be said to have 
ants ed. the cordiel sympathy of the) public on its side. The old narrow- 
mindedness which looks with disfavour. upon every advance towards the 
emancipation of women has not yet been replaced by feelings of generosity 
and ¢hivalry. -Hence itis still as necessary as ever for the educated class 
to make every effort to remove the reproach by moulding and directing me 
public opinion into higher wnd better channels.” 


Municipalities. 


*58, “So Government have at last stamped the Hastern Avenue Scheme 
with the hall-mark of their approval, and there 

Comments on the Gov- remains little to be done either by way of persuading 
ernment Resolution sanc- Government to countermand their decision or wov- 
tioning the Eastern ing higher authorities for a reconsideration of the 
Avenue Scheme of the question. A ground for interference by the Supreme. 


t , : 
st oy. etooana gy Government is furnished in the grant of fifty lakhs 
Rast Goftdr (33), 31st of rupees which they have made for the improvement 
Dec., Eng. cols. of the city.. ‘’here are reasons to believe that the 


grant was made without any hard and fast con- 
ditions, and that it was not ear-marked for any specific purpose or scheme. 
There appears, however, little likelihood of their interfering with the decision 
of the local authorities ; so, further agitation would be as futile an operation 
asthe beating of the air, The scheme would no doubt be capable of con- 
siderable good. It will open outimmense vistas hitherto closed to the 
southern population of the town for want of a straight and direct route of 
communication.......... But the utility of the scheme has to be gauged not 
on its own intrinsic merits but on a comparison with the potentialities of other 
schemes of improvement which have long cried for treatment, but have been 
kept in abeyance for want of the requisite ways and means.......... In the 
course of a Resolution Government answer the lengthy represe! ntation from the 
Corporation, but their rejoinder to it is conspicuous by the absence of cogent 
and convincing arguments. No attempt has been made in the Resolution to 
categorically review the many-sided objecticns of the Corporation against the 
road scheme. Looking for the Achilles’ heel in the Corporation’s memorial, 
Government have discovered a weak point which they assail in their 
Resolution with all their might and main. In recording their dissent from 
the Corporation’s statement that the road is designed as an esthetic 
ornament to the city, Government labour the point unnecessarily as though 
the opposition of the Corporation to the road scheme was focussed on this point 
alone. The Corporation marked their disapproval of the project on the 
ground that if would stand in the way of a speedy realization of the objects 
for which the ‘Trust was called into existence and retard ever so long the 
sanitary improvement of condemned localities. Tn spite of the windfall 
of fifty lakhs accrued to the Trust, that body with its famishec resources is ill 
eapable of taking up the road scheme side by side with the improvement of 
insanitary areas. And Government's answer to this main point in the 
contentions of the Corporation is neither reassuring nor definite. Govern- 


ment in their Resolution repudiate having ever committed tuemselves by a 
pronouncement that can be interpreted as indicating their intention to 
‘discourage ‘improvement ‘schemes. But the inevitable result of their 
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Government of India, who appear to have made their grant of 50 lakhs solely 


‘in interfering on behalf of the public. We should, therefore, take steps at 


**. tad 


the Trast id possessed of for the improvement of unhealthy localities. 
Government have elicited information about’ the ‘possible cost af the 
improvement schemes which they have called upon the Trust to submit to - 
them ; but they have omitted to take the public into their confidence as to 
the steps which they contemplate to adopt for defraying the cost. On the 
contrary, they attach a qualifying condition tu their assurance of financial 
help to the Trust when they state that such further assistance would be 
given to the Board, should such be ‘possible and necessary.’ That is 
exactly the: crux of the question and that is just the reason why the public 
havc joined the Corporation in their disapproval of the road scheme. The 
grant which the Imperial Government has made does not go a-begging, and 
we are not quite sure that the Provincial Government would ever tind itself 
in a position to relieve the Trust of its financial difficulties to the extent of 
providing for the improvement of the many localities to which the Corpora- 
tion has long since invited its attention. A splendid opportunity of improv- panes 
ing these areas is being thrown away in the decision of the Government to a 
start with the road scheme and to appropriate the amount of the Imperial ee 
grant to its construction ; and we cannot be a party to singing the pwans of * 
praise which the Government have showered upon those who have borne 

a hand in initiating and organizing the project, in spite of the many good 
things which are attributed to it.”’ : 


eee with. ‘the road:acheme would:be to mininiize whatever resources 


09. Continuing its examination of the Government Resolution, 
sanctioning the Hastern Avenue Scheme of the 
26th Dec. ; Sdnj Vartaman mais # City improvement ‘Trust, the Bombay 
(34). Y8rd Dec.; Jdm-e- amdchdr writes -— Government lay great stress on 
Jamshed (27), 25th Dec. the fact that out of 72 members on the Corporation, 
only 27 voted against the scheme, and infer there- 
from that the public were not opposed to it. But it is forgotten that, as 
against this 27, those who sided with it were only 21, and even this numbe 
was made up mostly of official and nominated members, while the nor 
official members mostly voted against the scheme. It is no use, howew; ca 
crying over spilt milk. The only way is to call a monster meeting of t ‘* 
public, just like the one that was convened in Madhao Bag at the time wh@ -« 
the question of standard time was under discussion, and thus to give Govern 
ment an idea as to which way public opinion really lies. If this is ~“Aone 
we trust His Excellency Sir George Clarke will not, with his usual sympathy: ’ 
fail to re-consider the question. We should further carry the matter to the. 


Bombay Samachar (63), 


or the improvement of the city’s sanitation. ‘The proposed scheme does not 
aim at this object, and the Government of India would, therefore, be justified 


once to approach the Local and the Imperial Governments and by lawful means | aes 
record the public protest against the scheme. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :— | oie 
It is to be regretted that in the face of the opposition of the Corporation a ae 
and the whole Native Press, Government have not only sanctioned the 
Eastern Avenue Scheme, but have eulogised its author, Mr. Orr. They have 
committed a grave error in thus setting aside public opinion. They have, 
to support thei scheme, put in the fore-front previously expressed views of 
the Corporation and tried to make capital out of them. But at the time 
when they expressed these views, the Corporation were not discussing any 
immediate scheme, but merely speculating about big general schemes for the 
future. The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—It is no use crying over spilt milk. 
But we are constrained to say that Government have not given due weight 
to public sentiment and public opinion and the scheme has been sanctioned 
in spite of them. We were under the belief that the Government of 
Sir George Clarke would try to see for themselves the real trend of public 
opinion and wheu the Native Press had unanimously condemned the scheme, 
reject it. But our calculations have been upset. ] 


von '1999—11 


sidents :in<Bombay Soden r Sailer): against road trains.» 

roped “he 8 great Jumbering affairs steam throngh our . ae 

2; | O.. - thoroughfare ing much inconvenience to every: Nes: 

= body. « "They frighten: horses, dislocate the traftic . 

ee: hee: Ton | OF: the city; and make a. ghastly noise. One passed , 

aE ef Aq meager: through: Hornby Road on: Thursday afternoon to the . 

7 __s public annoyance, ant if cur Muncipal by-laws are not strong enough to -deal | 
‘with this nuisance they should immediately be.strengthened.. We understand 
'/~ that this method of-transport has.a certain commercial value, but the value 
| ee “eonfined to the very few and we tnink those who are not. concerned, 

* is with it should be protected.”’ 


? Native States. 


61, We regret to read reports of public meetings in the \iysore : State, 
protesting against the precedence. given to the Gaek- 3 
Protest against the war over the ruler of Mysore. We wonder what | 


‘% / again. to ae pe ground the subjects of the Mysore State have for 

Cp Mysore Moe second piace making such a protest. The rank of the Gaekwar 
among Native States in ‘pag ; 

inte «3 as the second ruling chief was fixed a long time 

Hind Vijay (58), 27th 8°, and it is ridiculous to see people trying to 

Dec. lower it undegthe cover of the name of the Mysore 


subjects. If there be any State which has remained 
| an unwavering and close ally of the British Government it is Baroda. In its 
unbroken friendly relations with the British Government Baroda is unequalled 
by any other State. It might be that Baroda issmaller in extent than Mysore, 
but it must be rernembered that even the highest Chiefs of the Kathiawar, Mahi 
Kantha and Rewa Kantha Agencies pay tribute to Baroda and were once under > 
it. Moroover, itis well known that the Baroda State has done valuable 
gervice to the British Government. It must also be remembered that the 
®mier Native State of Hyderabad is situated 1 in the Madras Presidency ; and 
ealysore gets the second rank, the first two places will 90 to Madras, while 
@ Presidency which is in advance of all others in India will be relegated to 
third. Be this asit may, sin3e the Mysore subjects have convened a 
ting in this matter, is if not time for the subjects of this State to hold a 
munter-meeting to safeguard its long established rights ? 


> 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Ojfice of the Oriental l'ranslator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 5th January 1912. | 


* Reported in advance. 
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